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THE    GROWTH    AND    PROSPECTS    OF    BRITISH   AMERICA. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  fisheries   of  Newfoundland  and  the 

British  refers  to  trace  the  growth,  Bay  of  Fundy.     Upper  Canada  was 

and  to  speculate  upon  the  prospects,  an  almost  unexplored  territory,  into 

of  colonies  the  bulk  of  whose«popula-  which  only  the  adventurous  trapper 

tion   are    of   British   extraction,   and  penetrated  during  the  hunting  season, 

\^hich  promise  to  be  the  favoured  re-  returning  at  the  fall  to  the  Lower  pro- 

cipients  of   a  large    portion   of  the  vince  to  dispose  of  his  peltries,  and 

industry  and  enterprise  of  the  most  to  locate  himself  for  the  wintor  months 

valuable  classes  of  our  own  fellow-  beyond  the  reach  of  attack  from  the 

countrymen,  who  are   daily  leaving  Ked  Indians,  whose  cunning  and  re- 

the  land  of  their  birth  in  seai  ch  of  a  venge  he  had  to  dread  in  return  for 

wider  field  and  a  better  reward  for  his  trespasses  upon  their  forests  and 

their  labour.     We  propose,  therefore,  prairies.    Whilst,  as  lato  as  1831,  the 

to   review   the    progre^s   which  our  population    of   Lower    Canada    was 

North  American  colonies  hare  made  511,922  souls,  that  of  Upper  Canada 

during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  numbered    only,    in     1830,    210,437 

in   population,  in  commerce,  and  in  souls,  of  which  tne  bulk  were  located 

agriculture;  and,  whilst  doing  so,  we  in  Montreal  and  along  the  banks  of 

believe  we  shall  be  enabled  to  show  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  Lake 

that,  vast  and  rapid  as  has  been  the  Ontario.    The  agricultural  poiiion  of 

frowth  of  the  neighbouring  ^^  United  this  population  were  chiefly  composed 
tates'^  in  every thmg  which  can  con-  of  small  holders  of  partially  cleared 
duce  to  the  greatness,  the  wealth,  and  land  on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Ottawa 
the  social  happiness  and  worth  of  a  River — energetic,  but  humble  men. 
people,  the  growth  of  British  America,  living  in  log-huts,  and  cultivating  just 
within  the  past  few  years,  at  all  events,  as  much  land  as  would  subsist  tnenii 
has  been  even  more  rapid,  and  almost  aided  by  the  game  won  by  their  riflet 
wonderful.  Within  the  memory  of  during  the  season  when  their  lumber* 
the  comparatively  young  amongst  our  ing  operations  could  be  pursued.  A 
readers,  the  population  of  British  few  insignificant  villages,  which  have 
America  was  chiefly  an  alien  one.  since  grown  into  thriving  towns,  sup- 
composed  of  the  French  ^^  residents'  plied  stores,  at  which  the  surplus  pro» 
of  I^wer  Canada,  chiefly  located  in  ducts  of  their  industry  coulcf  be  ex» 
the  city  of  Quebec,  and  in  the  dis-  changed  for  clothing,  and  the  few 
tricts  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  St  articles  of  comfort  and  necessity  re- 
Lawrence,  with  a  sprinkling;  of  settlers  quired  by  Europeans  embarked  in 
from  this  country  engaged  \n  the  lura-  such  a  life  of  perhaps  unaccustomed 
ber  trade  of  New  Brunswick^  and  the  toil  and  ocoasvouaV  ^UN^Xivow^  ^xA  V> 
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which  they  could  resort  from  time  to  Canadian  orig;in ;  and  those  maikeU  re- 
time for  those  religious  consolations  ceived  not  only  our  own,  but  a  large 
which  they  had  been  wont  to  enjoy  in  'hare  of  American  brcad-BiufTa  and  pro- 
the  land  which  had  given  them  birth :  ▼i'iona.  Our  timber  was  not  only  ad- 
for  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  ?""^  fr^^ly  into  the  British  markets, 
Upper  Canada  at  this  period  were  of  Y-  "^*"^f  *"^  ,  *'"'^*^ .  P«>»\'1'»!'>7 
En^ish  or  of  Scottish  eilraction;  and  ^f'^.  were  miposed  upon  importations 
..  .^  .-r  '  4  i»  1  *u  *  -.-^  •  •  of  tbis  article  from  the  Baltic,  for  the 
It  18  gratifying  to  find  that  prorision  ^^  ^^^^^      Canadian  tiade  and 

for  religious  mstrucHon  and  edncatioo  griUsh   shipping.     The    British  market 

has  progressed  step  by  step,  with  the  ^^  closed   by   prohibition    against  our 

Bettlement  of  this  and  other  prorinces  ^heat  until  1814,  which  was  then  only 

of  our  North  American  colonies.    For  admitted  when  the  price  in  England  rose 

many  years  subseqaent  to  thii  period,  to  about  tveo  dollars  per  bushel — a  privi- 

moreover,  there  was  little  good  leeling  lege  in  a  great  measure  nugatory  ;    bat 

existing  between   the  population   of  the  West  Indies  and  lower  provinces  gave 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  differing,  a  sufficient  demand  so  long  as  a  free  ex- 

at  Iney  did,  in  religion  and  in  race  ;  po^  of  American  produce  was  permitted 

and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  ^  *^»»  "^^J^-      •      •      •    }^  l?^^  the 

population  of  the  former  dei>ended  for  p"»«^*  V^^9  **^?  ""^  ^^^  mipenal  par- 

Ite  increase  rather  upon  an  accession  ^»"»*"^  ^7  ™I^?»"ff  \  ^"^^  "l»°."  '^"r 

of  new  settlers    fVora  Great  Britain  "T  ,*^^*?"'^  Pf^'^l'^  ^!5'^k^v   ? 

wt    uww    o«>vi;tcio    ••Yiu    ^  c;«u   jL#iii»«it  British  Amencan  colonies  and  the  West 

than  upon  injmigration  of  the  French  j^j-^^^  destroyed  one-half  of  the  export 
Inhabiunts  from  the  lower  province,  ^^^  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  simul- 
whose  Tery  loyalty  to  the  crown  was  taneous  abundance  of  the  English  harvest 
of  a  dubious  character.  A  strong  forbade  our  exports  thither.'' 
feeling  of  irritation,  iif  fact^  existed  it  will  be  naturally  inferred  from 
between  the  populations  of  Upper  and  the  above  that  Canada  had  not>  up 
IowerCanada,which  was  aggravated  to  1822,  been  an  extensive  exporter 
by  the  intermeddling  and  vacillating  Qf  agricultural  produce  of  her  own 
policy  of  successive  colonial  secre-  growlh.  Her  population,  however, 
taries,  by  whom  the  agitating  pa-  ^ere  largely  engaged  in  milling  pur- 
triots  (1)  of  the  latter  were  shielded  gu^o  j^  the  manufacture  of  pot  and 
from  the  consecjuences  of  their  turbn-  pearl  ashes,  &c. ;  and  the  existing 
Iwice  and  sedition,  whilst  the  loyalists  railways  and  canals  of  the  United 
<rf  the  former,  whose  firmness  ulti-  States  not  having  then  been  formed 
mately  saved  its  "brichtest  jewel"  ^^^  afforded  routes  for  shipment  of 
flrom  being  reft  from  the  diadem  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  their  west- 
the  British  sovereign,  had  the  cold  ^rn  territory  from  the 'Atlantic  sea- 
shoulder  of  authority  turned  to  them  board,  such  produce  could  be  forward- 
at  creiy  available  opportunity,  when  ^d  only  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  if  of 
8Qch  studied  insult  could  serve  to  Canadian  origin— the  people  of  Cana- 
conciliate  and  flatter  the  disaffected.  d«  and  especially  the  shipowners, 
Upon  both  provinces  imperial  legisla-  profiting  largely  by  the  trade.  Hut  to 
tion  was  the  means  of  inflicting  serious  proceed  with  our  essayist : — 
diicou i^ement.  A  constant  tamper-  »  ^  ^  recompense  for  the  damage  done 
ing  with  the  trade  of  the  colony  was  ^  ^j^^  ^^^e  ^  of  I822,  our  flour  and 
carried  on,  alternately  stimulating  ^y^^^^  in  1825  were  admitted  into  the 
and  depressing  it,  giving  it  now  one  United  Kingdom  at  a  fixed  duty  of  five 
direction  and  again  another,  until  shillings  sterling  per  quarter.  The  open- 
little  certainty  for  the  investment  of  ing  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  at 
eapital  could  be  said  to  exist.  this  critical  juncture  ^ve  a  permanent 
Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  T.  C.  Keefer,  direction  to  those  American  exports  which 
of  Montreal,  in  his  prize  essay  upon  had  before  sou^t  Quebec,  and  an  amount 
the  Canals  of  Canada,  written  in  1851,  of  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  St,  Law- 
remarks* wnce  which  would  not  have  been  reached 

had  the  British  Action  of  1825  preceded 

"  A  wise  and  liberal  policy  was  adopted  that  of  1822.     The  accidental  advantages, 

with  regard  to  our  exports  previous  to  resulting    from    the    difierences    which 

1823.     The  producU  of  either  bank  of  arose    between    the   United    States   and 

iA^  St.  Lawrence  were  iodiflerently  ex-  Great  Britain,  on  the  score  of  reciprocal 

ported  to  the  Bitter  colonies,  a»  if  of  navigation  (which  difierences  led  to  the 
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interdiction  of  the  United  States'  export  population.     To  a  certain  extent  the 

trade  to  the  West  Indies,  and  reduced  it  supposition  is  correct.     The  growth 

from  a  value  of  2,000,01)0  dollars,  in  1826,  of  Canada  was  retarded  ;    hut  there 

to  less  than  2000  dollars  in  1830),  restored  ^ere  influences  at  work— there  was  a 

for  a  tune  our  ancient  commerce.    The  stubborn  energy  in  the  character  of  a 

trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  aUo  assisted  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^at  people,  and,  more  thaa 

by  the  rcadmission,  free,  m  1826  (after  *,.    ,.                   ^J'    them  a  soil    and 

fourycars'  exclusion),  of  American  timber  *"*  ^^^.^^  ^.ft  given  tnem  a  soil,  ana 

aiii  ishes  for  the  British  market,  and  by  "^^^^f^^  facihtiea  for  its  conversion  into 

the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  our  flour  wealth--which,  combined   together, 

for  the  West  India  market,  and  therefore  enabled  them  to  surmount  the  diffi- 

rapidly  recovered,  and  in    1830  far  sur-  culties  and  stumblingblocks  thrown 

passed,  its  position  of  1820.  in  their   way  by   anti-patriotic    and 

*' In  1 831  there  was  a  return  to  the  policy  bungling  statesmanship.      We   have 

which  existed  previous  to  1822.     United  stated  that  the  population  of  Upper 

Slates'  products  of  the  forests  and  agri-  Canada  was,  in  1830,  210^437   soulu 

culture  were  admitted  into  Canada  free,  In  1842  it  had  reacheil  486,055  soul% 

and  could  be  exported  thenoe  as  Canadian  being  an  increase  during  the  twelve 

produce  to  all  countries,  except  the  United  yg^rs  of  upwards  of  130  per  cent. 

Kingdom  ;  and  an  additional  advantage  rj^^^  population  of  Lower  Canada  ia- 

was  conferred  by  the  mipoaition  of  a  dif.  ereas^    from    511,922,   in    1831,    tO 

ferential duty»  m  our  favour,  upon  foreiim  ^^^ -on  •      to* a              r*.i-.     ,    L  f»A 

lumber  entering  the  Wesl  fndian  and  ^90.782  in  1844    or  a  little   over  34 

South  American  possessions."  P^J  «^«'?^. »"  ^^®  thirteen  years.     For 

XT  i    -n.  „     /'               n     I     I-  this  Striking  distianty  in  the  progress 

Notwithstanding  some  nuct.m  ions,  ^  ^^^   ,^^,  p^viilce*  abundant  roiwiii. 

caused  by  abundant  crops  rn  England.  ^^„  ^^  adduced.    In  the  first  place, 

and  a  faihug  crop  m  Lower  Canada,  ^^^^  inhabiUifts  of  Lower  CanJa  a» 

the  writer  goes  on  to  say :-  ^^j  „f  ^^  enterprising  race.     If  left 

"  The  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  St.  to  them  alone  the  country  would  pro- 
Lawrence  gradually  increased  ui  import-  jjably  have  merged  long  ago  into  tbe^ 
ance  and  value,  with  no  continued  relapse  United  States  Confederation.  They 
do«Ti  to  the  year  1842.    The  revulsion  of  j^  ,j  ^    ^  ^y  the  old  laws  and  habt 

ifillwTcf««^hi^r/ffi.Tr„mn,i'rr    tudes  of  the  worst  timesof  their  parent 
penouicai  crises  wnicn  anect  commerce,  .  i  .i    •  ••  •*•         '         j 

fcut  was  aggravated  in  Canada  by  a  repe-  country ;  and  their  ambition  seemed 

lition  of  the  measures  of  1822,  not  con-  to  be  circumscribed  within  the  limit; 

fined  this  time  to  the  provision  trade  only,  of  the  soil  which  had  been  cullivated. 

but  atucking  the  great  staple  of  Quebec  for  them  by  the  early  settlers,  which- 

— timber.     The  duties  on  Daltic  timber  was  being  divided  and  subdivided,  ai 

in  Britain  were  reduced ;  the  free  impor-  the  natural  increase  of  their  popular 

tation  of  American  flour  was  stopped  by  tion  required.  The  French  were  never 

the   ironosition  of  a  duty  thereon,   and  a  successful  colonising  people ;  and  it 

our  trade  with  the  West  Indies   anni-  ig  doublful  whether  any  people  can 

hilated  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  ^^  g^  ^^o  cling  to  the  teneta  of  a 

American  flour  brought  into  those  islands.  Church.beyond  whose  immediate  mia- 

By  imposing  a  duty  of  two  shillings  ster-  ig^ration  they  are  deterred  from  living,. 

^Lrintn"r3r  t™f "'d"  fn^^'it"!!;    and  dare  not  die.     Besides,  LowS 
ported  into  Canada,  and  reducmir  it  m     ^        ,         rr      i  •  n     r         ai_^ 

the  West  Indies  from  five  to  two  shillings,  Canada  suffered  especially  from  the 

an  improvement  equal  to  five  shilUngs  changeable  policy  of  the  Imperial  go^ 

•teriing  ^T  barrel  was  made  in  the  new  vemment^  which  had  been  playing  fa«t 

position  of  American  flour  exported  from  and  loose  with  the  navigation  of  tJie 

the  Mississppi,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  St  Lawrence,  and  the  trade  of  its  chief 

The  vaiiu  of  our  trade  with  fhe  West  Indies  city,  Quebec.     In  Upper  Canada,  on 

in   1830  (during   the  exclusion  of  the  the  contrary,  influences  were  in  opeim- 

Americans)  amounted  to  906,000  dollars ;  tion,  as  we  have  stated,  which  tended 

ami  in  1846  it  was  4000  dollars  r  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  impedi^ 
It  will  very  naturally  be  supposed  *  ments  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  hardy 

that  a  people  whose  interests  were  thus  settlers  by  British  legislation.     Tlie- 

trifled  with,  and  upon  whom  the  im-  wave  of  population  from  Europe  and 

perial  legislature   mow  hot  and  cold  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Americati: 

m  a  breath,  were  not  likely  to  pro-  Rspublic  had  begun,  lone  befot^V%^l.Y 

gress  greatly  in  material  wealth,  or  in  to  approach.  IUq  gteaX  u^^  \>Ss\x\^^ 
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bordering  upon  Upper  Canada,  and  into  navigable  rivers rfowntrarrf,  forbearing 

an  important  frontier  trade  liad  been  in  the  cheapest  and   most  expeditious 

6Btabli«hed.       The    comnDunicalions  manner,  the  fruits  of  the  lumberman's 

between  the  lakes  and  the  AtlanUc  J^^n^'  la»>o«'  to  its  market  on  tide-water, 

and  Gulf  seaports  were  open  to  the  T^ec<mimrnr«n«i<  of  vegetation  is  delayed 

Upper  Canadian  people,  whose  pro-  ^^^^^^""*^'?"f^l^^'"^ '  ^"^ ''"  "™!: 

dSns  were  thL  Uught   pra^i-  riL^k^^st'et  ^nlrJlVr^^^^^ 

cally  and  economically  nearer  to  the  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^„^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^,^^^  ^^, 

oonBuramgcountnesofthe  Old  World  j^c  winter,  less  retardation  from  a  lin- 

than  those  of  Lower  Canada.     More-  ^crmg  spring,  and  more  rapid  growth 

over,    the    immigration    from   Great  from  the  constant  action  of  a  strong  and 

Britain  natarally  tended  towards  the  steady  summer  heat, 

upper     province,     whether     flowing  "  whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to 

through  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  At-  the  climate  of  Eastern  Canada,  it  must 

lantic  ports,  as  to  a  territory  in  which  he    remembered    that  it  embraces    the 

settlers  would  find  commnnities  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  white  pine  bearing 

common  blood  and  country,  speaking  *<»"«  ^^  North  America,  the  invaluable 

the  same  mother  tongue,  and  imbued  F«l»<^^  <>^  "^j}'?^  ^J  ?."^y  ^«  obtained 

with  the  same  associations,  religion,  by  those  conditions  of  climate  (the  abun- 

domestic  habi^  and  aspirations  witl^  ^*^"i  1*=^  *'?^  »"7>  which  have  given  it 
^.  ,  ^  1  *^  I  1  •  *u  such  imaffinary  terrors.  There  is  scarcely 
themselves,  and  acknowletJging  the  ^^^  ^rticfe,  or  class  of  articles,  from  any 
flame  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  ^n^  ^ountiy  in  the  world  which  affords 
nme  Sovereign  and  the  same  laws,  more  outward  freight,  oremploys  more  sea 
These  circumstances,  connected  with  tonnage,  than  the  products  of  the  forests 
their  respective  positions,  combined  of  British  North  America, 
with  the  superior  energy  of  character  "  While  these  conditions  of  climate  and 
and  habit  inherent  in  the  race  by  production  give  necessarily  a  commercial 
which  Upper  Canada  was  being  peo-  and  manufacturing  character  to  the  East- 
pled,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ®"^  province,  the  milder  climate  and 
anore  rapid  increase  of  the  material  ^^^^  extensive  plains  of  Western  Canada 
wealth  and  population  of  that  pro-  ^^"i^^  *  fi*^*?  f<>'  a^culture,  horticulture, 
Tince,  during  a  period  when  the  whole  *°^  P^^**!^^  pursuits  unsurpassed  in  some 
Of  the  North  Aiierican  colonies  seem  T^f"  V  T  H  ?       fevoured  sections 

^    to  have  been  the  subject  of  experi-  ?f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ?^*^"-    ^^^  Hu '"**  ""^ 

n   \  1  T-*        ^^^"^^^j^^vML^iLjj^n  Canada  West,  almost  surrounded  by  many 

anentel,  if  it  may  not  even  be  called  hos-  thousand  square  miles  of  unfrozen  water, 
«e,  legislation  by  the  Govemrnent  of  enjoys  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of  northern 
the  mother  country.  To  a  considerable  New  York.  The  peach  tree,  unprotected, 
•xtent  Upper  Canada  has  been  fa-  matures  its  fruit  south  and  west  of  Ontario, 
TOured  by  its  climate  as  the  recipient  whilst  tobacco  has  been  successfully  cul- 
of  a  Euroj^an  population ;  whilst,  at  tivated  for  years  on  the  peninsula  be- 
the  same  time,  the  more  frigid  climate  tween  lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  During 
of  Lower  Canada  suits  admirably  the  the  last  two  years  (1851  and  1852)  West- 
wants  of  that  country.  Mr.  Andrews,  ®™  Canada  has  exported  upwards  of  two 
the  consul  of  the  United  States  for  millions  of  barrels  of  flour,  and  over  three 
Canada  and  New  Bruuswick,  re-  mimons  of  bushels  of  wheat;  and  at  the 
«Orts  *—  present  moment  the  surplus  stock  on 
^  \  1  .  »,  hand  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 
«*It  IS  true  that  in  Eastern  Canada  There  is  probably  no  country  wltert  there 
there  arc  extremes  of  climate  unknown  i,  ,<,  rnuch  wheat  grown  in  proportion  to 
=ta  the  North-Western  SUtes  (of  America);  the  papulation,  and  the  area  under  culti- 
Imt  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  tem-  nation,  as  in  that  part  of  Canada  west  of 
perature  vanes  but  little  in  the  two  re-  Kingston,** 

tfions.     The  intense  cold  of  the  winter  wr              mi    a    x     ^i.             i   j* 

^es  a  highway  to  the  operations  of  the  ^®  T^/IL"'^  u*^  the  concluding 

himberman  over  and  upon  every  lake  and  Paragraph  of  the  above  extract  by  the 

stream,  whilst  the  earth  and  the  germs  foWowmg  statement  from  the  Ameri- 

«f  vegetation  are  jealously  guarded  from  ^^  Statistical  Annual: — 

the  injurious  eflecta  of  severe  frost  by  a  "The  production  (in  bushels)  of  grains 

thick  mantle  of  snow.     The  sudden  tran-  in  the  two  provinces,  as  represented  in 

^tion  from  winter  to  summer,  melting  the  census  of  1861,  and  in  the  United 

^4f  accumulationa  of  ice  and  snow  in  States  in  that  of  1860,  gives  the  quanti- 

^*ay  moaatain  atnam,   eonrerta  them  ties  j>«r  capita  as  foUows :— 
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Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada, 

Whaat. 

13.3 

3.4 

Rya 

0.5 

04 

Oats. 
11.7 
10.1 

Baekwbeat. 
0.7 
0.9 

Barley. 
0.8 
0.5 

Maize. 
1.7 
0.5 

Both  provinces. 
United  States, 

6.5 
4.4 

0.4 
0.6 

10.9 
6.5 

0.9 
0.4 

0.6 
0.2 

1.1 
25.9" 

1851,  .  £86,252,178     7    0 

1852,  .  37,695,931     4    8 


Another  circumstance  has  given  a  tions  of  personal  property  rateable  which 
Tast  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  ^ere  previously  exempted  from  assess- 
both  provinces.  In  1841  a  legislative  m^nt.  I  have  obtained  statements  which* 
nnion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  although  not  strictly  official,  are,  I  believe, 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  har-  ^o^^'ably  correct,  of  the  amounts  of  the 
monioDs  action  of  their  population.  ^'^J  7iUSl*°"l.^V^*'J*'  namely  for  1851 
In  1847  the  Imperial  Government  !?,l^„®f?i  t"!-' a.^*''^  ?  rA  *^^ 
formally  abandon^  all  control  over  gl^asfoUow.^ 

the   Canadian    tariff;    and    in  their  '  * 

next  session  the  colonial  legislature  Total  assessable  Property  of  Upper 

abolished  the  differential  duties  upon        __.      Canada  in  the  years--- 
imports  inland,  and  placed  the  motner 
country  in  the  same  relative  pcsition 

as  foreigners.     From  1841  the  devel-  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  value,  it  is 

opment  of  the    upper  province  was  believed  that  20  per  cent,  at  least  ought 

most    rapid.      We    have    given    the  ^^  ^  added  to  these  amounts." 
population  in  1842  at  48.6,055  souls.        The  same  report  gives  us  the  foL 

In  1851   it  was  952,004,  havmg  in-  lowing  statistics  as  to  the  increase  of 

creased  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  the  wheat  crop  of  Upper  Canada:— 
nine  years.    The  total  population  of 

Canada — both  provinces — was  Bushels.  inhabftalrt. 

In  1841,      .         .         1,156,139  I"  1841,     .        8,221,991  6.60 

In  1851,      .         .         1,842,265  »» ^^^'^*     '        7,558,773  10.46 

Increase,  59.34  per  cent.  ^,  "  .^^^^  ^  •     ,}^^^^*^^f^?  ^^-^ 

Nearly  quadrupling  itself  m  ten  years. 

But  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and        mi_       i.    x  r  r  ^       j 

productiveness  of  Upper  Canada  was  ^  ^^f  ^.^«*^  ^^^P  ?/  ^"^^^  Canada 

even  more  striking  than  the  increase  ^^  *^s°  increased :  it  was 
of  its  population.    We   quote    from  Minots.         iJhabiuiBt 

the  Report  of  Lord  Elgin,  presented        !„  1343,    .  942,835  1.36 

toParhament  February  15,  1853:  ,,1851,    .        3,075,868  3.46 

'*  The  first  returns  of  the  assessable  pro-        The  minot  is  one-tweUlh  more  than  a 

perty  of  Upper  Canada,  as  taken  under  bushel. 

the  Act  of  1819,  which  I  have  been  en-        ^,.  ,    ,,    .  r .%. 

abled  to  procure,  are  those  of  1825.    lu        J^}^  remarkable  increase  of  the  po- 

total  amount  is  estimated  in  that  year  pulation  and  productiveness  of  Upper 

at  £1,854,965    5    0  Canada  cannot  be  accounted  for,  in 
In  1830,    .        „     2,407,618  14    8  the  ordinary  way,  as  the   result  of 
,,1835,    .        „     3,189,862  14  11  emigration  direct  to  the  province; 
„  1840,    .        „     4,608«843  12    0  and  herein  consists  a  feature  which 
„  184S,    .        „     6,393,630  16    0  is  well  worth  the  serious  consideration 
Another  Act  (13  and  14  Vict.  Cap.  67)  o[  the  British  public.     The  following 
was  passed  in  1850,  requiring  the  muni-  are  the  statistics  of  the  immigration 
cipal  authorities  to  assess  property  at  its  for  the  last  six  years  into  both  pro- 
real  value,  and  rendering  certain  descrip-  vinoes  :^— 

Whence  derived.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.         1659.  1853. 

England  and  Wales,         6,034      8,980      9,887      9.677      9,276      8,714 
Ireland,  16,582    23,126     17,976     22,381     16,983     14,976 

Scotland,  .        3,086       4,984      2,879       7,042       5,477      4,682 

Lower  ports,     .     ..'     1,842         468         701       1.106       1,184         435 
European  Continent,         1,395         436         849         870      7,256      7,278 

ToUl,  ,      27,939    88,494    32,292    4\,07^    ^^,Vl^    ^^fi!Wk 
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The  gross  amount  of  this  immi  gyra- 
tion— 215,000  in  six  3r«*ars — is  cer- 
tainly large  as  an  addition  to  a  popu- 
lation of  under  two  roiHious ;  but  it 
does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  ac- 
cession of  numbers  which  the  country 
has  acquired  from  this  source.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  upper  province  must 
have  come  by  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
.the  United  States;  for  we  find  that 
the  shipping  using  the  porte  of  Quebec 
ftnd  Montreal  during  the  past  few 
years  has  actually  diminished  instead 
of  increasing.  The  following  state- 
ment of  tlie  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  from  sea,  which  entered  in- 
wards and  outwards  at  the  ports  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  in  each  of  the 
six  years  preceding  1852,  is  taken 
from  Lord  El-in's  Report : — 

Ships.  ToDnage. 

1845,  .         1,699  628,389 

1846,  .         1,699  623,791 

1847,  1,444  642,505 

1848,  .         1,350  494.247 

1849,  1,328  502,513 

1850,  .         1,341  485.905 

1851,  .        1,469  573,397 

His  Lordship  remarks,  in  explanation 
of  this  failing  off, — 

*'  During  the  earlier  years  of  this  series, 
while  the  Canada  Com  Act  of  1843  was 
in  operation,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the 
trade  of  Qnebec  and  Montreal,  by  the  pre- 
ference accorded  in  the  markets  i>f  Great 
Britain  to  produce  conveyed  by  the  route 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Since  that  prefer- 
ence ha«  been  withdrawn,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  transportation  in  bond  of 
Canadian  imports  and  exports  through  its 
territory,  and  the  multiplication  of  rail- 
ways connecting  the  southern  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  different  points  on  the 

^  coast,  have  diverted  a  portion  of  the  trade 
of  that  river  from  the  Canadian  seaports 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  As  this  is, 
however,  a  point  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  the  Xo^er  pro- 
Tinee  especially,  it  may  be  well  to  look 
into  it  more  closely,  with  the  view  of  in- 
^qniring  whether  there  be  anything  in  the 

^  nature  of  the  route  itself,  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  trade,  which  places  the  route  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  a  disadvantnge  in  com- 
peting with  others  for  the  trade  of  the 
«reat  West.** 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large 

portion  of  the   emigrants   from  this 

<founfry,  whose  intended  deBtinkiion 

Js  Oaniida,  go  by  way  of  the  United 


States'  ports,  not  because  they  offer 
the  cheapest  route,  but  because  they 
afibrd  constant  facilities.  The  St.  Law- 
rence is  only  open  for  traffic  during 
about  seven  months  ont  of  the  twelve : 
and  the  competition  which  the  United 
States  is  enabled  to  carry  on  success- 
fully with  our  shipowners,  by  means 
of  her  efficient  internal  communica^ 
tions,  compels  a  large  portion  of  our 
tonnage  to  go  out  to  British  America, 
either  circuitously  or  in  ballast,  from 
British  ports.  Ttiis  is  most  strikingly 
shown  by  the  following — 

Statembnt  showing  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  entered  inwards  and 
outwards  at  the  port  of  Quebec,  in  1858, 
with  cargoes  or  in  ballast. 

iNWAsns. 


With  cargoes, 
-In  ballaet,    . 


Ships. 
560 
671 


Outwards. 

With  cargoes,      .     1228 
In  ballast.  None. 


Tons. 
224,525 
280,499 


518,580 
None. 


No  ship  in  ballast  can  afford  to 
carry  passengers,  inasmuch  as  she 
roust  pay  dock  and  light  dues,  &Cy 
which  would  sweep  away  the  bulk  of 
her  earning  from  such  a  freight.  A 
considerable  number  of  our  timber 
ships,  therefore,  make  the  outward 
voyage  to  a  United  States  port,  thus 
diverting  the  legitimate  trade  of  Ca- 
nada,  both  with  respect  to  goods  and 
passengers,  through  the  Unit-ed  States* 
territory  and  routes  to  the  Far  West. 
To  show  the  extent  of  this  diversion 
6f  traffic  from  its  natural  course,  we 
quote  again  from  thb  very  valuable 
Keport  ot  Lord  Elgin : — 

*'  The  imports  or  principal  articles  of 
British  and  foreign  merchandise  entered 
fur  consumption  in  Canada,  during  the 
year  ending  the  5th  Jan.,  1852,  amounted 
in  value  to  £4,404,409  Os.  3d  ,  on  which 
X606,114  58.  of  duty  was  collected  ;  and 
the  goods  in  warehouse  and  in  bond  on 
that  day  were  valued  at  £233,545  15s., 
subject  to  X76,660  28.  3d.  of  duty.  The 
corresponding  figures  of  the  year  preced- 
ing were  as  follows  :— 

Imports,  £3,489,466  3  4 

Duty  collected,  506,050  8  6 

Goods  warehoused,     150.709  18  7 

Duties  payablethereon,^9,87l  13  6 

Of  the  imports  entered  for  conRumption 
there  were  impotled  fiomOteat  Biitain«- 
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In  1851  to  the  value  of  £2.475,643  14  7  route  for  thtir  products  throujrh  the 

In  1850            „           1,979,161  16  2  United  States.     They  had  provided 

Prom  the  United  Sutes —  ve^  superior  accommodation  for  the 

In  1851  to  the  ralue  of  £1,718,992  17  S  I^      ^  "^A  *>®  ^t  pfwrence  through 

In  1850              „             1  355  108    6  4"  f^^  ?"^^'?^''? '  ^"J  ^^'^'^  ^^'^  ^?^^ 

'      '  mg  facilities  by  railway  and  canal  for 

These    imports    from   the   United  ^^2^^S  on  their  growing   internal 

States  are  not  composed  either  exclu-  '^^^c*  and  these  have  only  been  ia 

«iveiy  or  mainly  of  produce  of  that  ^^"®  ^^  being  ruppiied  within  the 

country.    A  portion  of  them  are  fo-  pa»t  few  years.    The  ciHpability  of  the 

reign  products,  such   as  sugar,  tea.  <^0"°*«y»  ^^en  perfect  means  of  ao- 

&c.  ;  and  the  rule  is  to  enter  them  ni  commodating  its  traffic  shall    hare 

belonging  to  the  country  where  they  If  ^°  completed,  may  be  estimated  by 

are  purchased,   unless  they  are  sent  ^'^e  folio wm?  returns  of  the  receipts 

under  bond.  ^^  ^^^  canals  m  connection  with  toe 

The  want  of  an  independent  route  ^*^^  lakes: — 

to  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  Canal  Tolls. 

necessity  for  their  imports  being  made  Crou  Receipu.       Nott  Receipts. 

to  pay  a   toll  to  the  United  States,  1S48,  £38,214     I     3    £30,259     1    ft 

have  been  a  serious  hindrance,  not  ^849,    46,192    8    3       39,479  13    8 

only  to  the  growth  of  this  portion  of  l^-'W),    54,059  12    3       45,296    7    8 

our  colonies,  but  to  the  prosperity  of  1®**»    ^^,640    3    8       52,546    6    f 

the  British  and  North  American  ship-  We  quote  again  from  Lord  Elgin's 

owners.     Unfortunately  our  colonists    Report* 

have  been  behind  ttie  citizens  of  the  »  ^  »tiii  „ore  striking  result  i.  ob- 

United  States  m  laymg  out  and  per-  tained.  if  the  total  movemenc  of  property 

fecting  railways  and  canals,  to  enable  in  goods,  wares,  and  merehandise  on  the 

them  toovercorae  tile  difficulties  which  principal  canals,  viz,  the  Weliand,  St. 

the  climate  oft'ers  to  the  navigation  of  Lawrence,  and  Chambly,  in  each  of  these 

the  St.  Lawrence.     They  possessed  a  years  respectively,  be  compared. 


WeUand. 

St.  Lawrence. 

ChamUy. 

Tons. 

TOOB. 

Tons. 

307,6  IH 

164.267 

18,835 

351,596^ 

213.153 

77,216 

399,600 

288,183i 

109,0401 

691, 627 1 

450,260^ 

110,7261'' 

1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851. 

With  respect  to  these  canals,  which  however,  has  prepared  the  way  for  % 
are  so  remarkably  promoting  the  trade  vastly  increased  prosperity  for  C&- 
of  Canac^a,  we  may  explain  that  the  nada,  and  for  the  wettem  province 
Wellaad  and  St.  Lawrence  complete  a  especially.  The  great  grain-growing 
continuous  inland  navigation  to  Chi-  country  of  this  province,  so  far  at 
cago  on  Lake  Michigan,  a  distance  of  least  as  it  is  at  present  cultivated— - 
1587  miles  from  ti^ie-water  at  Quebec  for  it  is  almost  without  limit — extends 
Properly  eonstructed  vessels,  convey-  along  the  banks  of  the  Sl  Lawrence^ 
ing  4000  barrels  of  fiour,  or  from  350  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
to  400  tons  of  freight,  can  pass  through  town  of  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  in 
them.  They  possess  an  advantajife  the  State  ofMichigan,  U.S.,  and  within 
over  the  United  States'  route,  by  the  a  short  dittance  w  the  confluence  of 
Erie  Canal  to  New  York— the  great  hikes  Erie  and  Huron,  with  a  vast 
rival  route  from  the  West — inasmuch  expanse  of  country  to  the  westward, 
as  the  latter  is  not  capable  of  trans-  A  powerful  company — theGreat  West- 
porting  vessels  of  more  than  75  tons  ern  Railway  Company  of  Canada — 
burthen.  The  Chambly  Canal  con-  have  formed  a  line  from  Montreal  to 
nect8  Lake  Champlatn  with  the  river  Windsor,  passing  through  the  impor- 
Richelieu,  which  enters  the  St.  Law-  tant  towns  of  Kingston,  Hamilton, 
rence  at  Sorel.  This  canal  has  of*late  and  Toronto,  with  a  branch  line  to 
had  to  contend  against  the  competi-  Lakes  Simcoe  and  Huron,  and  an  in- 
tion  of  a  neighbouring  railway.  tended  continuation  to  Quebec.    OC 

The  entaj^iiie  of  her  popuhsiiov^  this  line,  228  nuie%aie\^ii  o^u^^^o.- 
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itructed  at  an  expense  of  about  and  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  An- 
£10,000  per  mile,  with  a  single  line  other  line,  and  what  may  be  consi- 
of  rails — tne  large  works,  however,  be-  dered  the  main  line,  is  being  carried 
log  formed  fcr  a  double  line ;  and  the  westward  to  Montreal,  where  it  will 
receipts  since  its  opening  show  a  traf-  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  tubular 
fie  not  only  most  remunerative  to  the  bridge  two  miles  in  length,  to  be  con- 
shareholders,  but  promising  results  structed  after  the  design  of  Robert 
calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  Stephenson,  £^q.,  C  .E.,  the  eminent 
of  the  colony.  It  was  nrst  open  builder  of  the  world-famed  viaduct 
throughout  in  January  last;  and  in  over  the  Menai  Straits,  on  the  Chester 
the  week  ending  the  20th,  the  receipts  and  Holyhead  Railway.  This  gigantic 
were  £3000.  On  the  27th  they  were  work  has  already  been  provisionally 
£2366 ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  contracted  for  by  an  eminent  Englisn 
winter  will  always  tell  considerably  firm — Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey,  Betts^ 
upon  the  trafiio  of  Canadian  railways,  and  Jackson — ^ho  have  also  under- 
In  March  the  receipts  reached  £5130  taken  the  construction  of  the  line, 
per  week,  and  they  have  fluctuated  345  miles  in  lengtli,  from  Montreal  to 
nom  about  this  amount  to  about  Toronto,  where  it  joins  the  Great 
£4500  down  to  May  last.  The  Great  Western  scheme,  and  connects  the 
Western  Railway  must  therefore  pay  whole  of  Upper  aud  Lower  Canada 
an  excellent  per-centage  upon  the  ca-  with  the  great  lakes  and  the  Western 
ptal  invested  in  its  construction,  were  States  of  the  American  Republic.  It 
It  even  dependent  upon  its  local  traffic,  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  what 
It  is  not  so,  however,  as  it  forms  an  must  be  the  effect  of  the  opening  out 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  com-  of  this  magnificent  route,  by  which 
munication  between  the  St.  Lawrence,  goods  and  passengers  will  be  trans- 
the  New  England  States  of  the  A  me-  ported  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
rican  RepubRo,  the  great  grain-pro-  along  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1400 
(duoing  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  In-  miles,  the  ^reat^st  portion  of  it 
diana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  south  through  British  territory,  to  one  of 
of  the  lakes,  and  the  rich  mineral  dis-  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
tricts  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  north,  countries  ever  brought  under  the 
A  still  more  important  accession  to  it,  hands  of  the  cultivator.  We  dare  not 
and  one  which  must  give  a  vast  im-  speculate  upon  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
pulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  vince  of  Upper  Canada,  when  she 
of  British  America,  will  shortly  be  shall  thus  have  been  brought  practi- 
furnished  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  cally  within  a  fortnight's  distance 
magnificent  scheme  of  the  Grand  from  Europe,  and  a  trip  to  her  noble 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  This  scenery  becomes  no  longer  regarded 
scheme,  which  may  with  complete  as  requiring  a  greater  efibrt  than  a 
jNTopriety  be  regarded  as  a  national  journey  down  the  Rhine,  or  an  ordi- 
one,  has  its  eastern  terminus  on  the  nary  run  to  the  Highlands  or  the 
Atlantic  at  Portland,  in  the  State  of  metropolis.  There  are  circumstances 
Maine, — to  and  from  which  in  the  in  the  position  of  the  province,  both 
winter  months,  when  the  navigation  social  and  industrial,  which  must  ex- 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed,  a  Fine  of  ercise  a  powerful  infiuence  in  its  fu- 
powerful  steamers  has  been  establish-  tore  development.  The  tourist,  or  the 
ed  firom  the  port  of  Liverpool,  with  casual  visitor  of  Upper  Canada,  has  no 
which,  very  shortly,  Canada  will  have  longer  to  report  the  existence  there  of 
a  weekly  communication.  At  the  a  stata  of  society,  of  which  dangerous 
town  of  Richmond,  about  half-way  adventure  and  hard  struggle  are  the 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  on  the  prevailing  features.  At  every  step  in 
east  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  nis  progress  he  will  witness  social 
Canadian  territory,  a  line  is  intended,  comfort^  order,  and  the  palpable 
-* although  not  for  the  present  in  marks  of  a  prosperity  rarely  to  be  met 
conrse  of  construotion-r-to  branch  off  with  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe, 
to  Quebec,  and  to  run  along  the  bank  or  oven  in  Great  Britain,  fayoured  as 
of  the  river  to  Trois  Pistoles,  where  it  she  has  been  in  her  career  amongst 
ir7y//7?/t//z?A^)7  be  joined  by  other  lines  nations.  Thriving  towns  will  be 
^iuuugb  New Btaaswiok  k)  8k  John%  found  scattered  throughout  every  por. 
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tioD  of  the  province,  inhabited  by  com-  employing  the  vast  water-power  of 
mnnities  essential]y  British  in  habits  the  country  for  useful  purposes 
and  pursuit*.  Well-stocked  farms^  promptly  seized.  Grist-mills  offer 
upon  which  the  log-hut  has  given  themselves  upon  every  stream  and 
-place  to  the  substantial  briok  or  stone  canal  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  con- 
dwelling,  diversify  the  landscape  on  vert  his  grain  into  the  more  market- 
every  side;  and  what  may  appear  able  commodity  of  flour.  Fulling- 
strange  at  first  to  the  European  ob-  mills  assist  him  in  the  conversion  of 
server,  the  occupants  in  almost  ever^  his  wool  into  cloth,  manufactured  by 
ease  are  privileged  to  call  the  soil  his  own  spinning-wheel  and  loom, 
which  they  till  their  own.  Amongst  Asheries  enable  the  woodman  to  pre- 
the  yeomanry  of  Upper  Canada  there  pare  his  refuse  timber  into  a  valuable 
are  thousands  who  went  originally  into  commodity ;  and  tanneries,  founderies, 
the  woods  with  little  beyond  their  and  other  similar  works,  are  readily 
axe  and  a  few  months'  provisions,  accessible  throughout  both  provinces, 
and  are  now  the  comfortable  possessors  The  religious  statistics  of  the  country 
of  ample  incomes,  owners  of  a  few  are  especially  evidence  of  an  advanced 
hundred  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  8tat«  of  society.  Upper  Canada  has 
the  world,  and  of  a  thousand  or  a  1559  churches  fof  952,004  adherents, 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  in  money,  Of  these  churches  226  belong  to  the 
wherewith  to  meet  any  emergency,  Church  of  England,  135  are  Roman 
or  to  push  forward  any  enterprise.  Catholic,  471  Methodists,  and  148 
This  population  are  universally  reap-  Presbyterians,  the  remainder  belong- 
ing a  rich  reward  for  their  past  ing  to  other  denominations.  There 
struggles,  and  temporary  sacrifices  of  is  thus  in  the  province  one  place  of 
what,  in  an  old  country,  are  regarded  worship  to  every  612  inhabitants, 
as  the  comforts  of  life.  The  value  of  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  ac- 
land  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  new  commodation  for  470,000  persona, 
communications  are  formed  with  the  In  Lower  Canada  there  are  610 
markets  for  its  produce.  Civilisation,  churches  for  890,261  adherents — 
educational  ana  religious  institutions,  746,866  being  Roman  Catholics. 
are  being  brought  into  every  district  There  is  in  the  province  one  place  of 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  cleared  for  the  cul-  worship  for  every  1459  inhabitants, 
tivator ;  and  what  is  a  most  desirable  .  Upper  Canada,^  moreover,  can  now 
feature  in  a  new  country,  every  such  boast  of  a  number  of  thriving  towns 
district  affords  sources  of  profitable  which  are  progressing  in  population 
employment  for  tiie  industry  of  its  and  commerce  at  an  unexampled  rat«, 
population  of  every  class  and  sex  and  must  increasingly  progress  as  the 
by  their  own  hearths.  This  is  a  lead-  result  of  the  completion  of  the  railway 
ing  feature  in  the  condition  of  both  facilities  now  being  provided.  The 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  but  espe-  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the 
eially  of  the  lower  province.  We  imports  from  all  parts  of  a  few  of  these 
find  every  available  opportunity  of  towns  during  a  period  of  four  years : — 


1848. 

1849. 

1830. 

1851. 

Population  in 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

1831. 

Toronto, 

788.900 

1,315,452 

2,538,889 

3,601,932 

30,775 

Hamilton, 

941,380 

1,123,024 

1.583,132 

2,198,300 

14,112 

St  John, 

3.106,693 

1,213.640 

1,477,784 

1,948.460 

3,215 

Kingston, 

303,788 

384,044 

499,040 

1,025,492 

ll»585 

The  smaller  towns  of  Stanley,  Pres-  tions  with  the  United   States.      For 

cott,  Brookville,   Oakville,  and    Co-  example,  of  the    total  imports   into 

bourg  show  a  similar  increase ;  and  it  Toronto    in    1851,     amounting     to 

must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  returns  2,601,932    dollars,     1,525,620   dollars 

at  present  furnished  do  not  give  us  came  from  the  United  States. 

either  the  commerce  or  the  population  Vastly,  however,   as   Canada  and 

since  the   Great   Western    Railway  the  whole  of  British  America  must  be 

line  reached  any  of  these  places,  but  benefited  by  the  enterprise  at  pre- 

only  at  a  period  when  they  were  de-  sent  directed  towards  the   improve- 

pendent  for  most  of  their  imports  and  ment  of  the  vi\leina\  oomm\xa\^\^'OL'& 

trade  npon  their  inland  commuoioa-  of    the    country,    im^tVAXiV   ^^soa^ 
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queDces    must    result    therefrom   to  erciseofBritish  enterprise  and  energy. 

Great  Britain  herself^and  especially  And  in  noticing  these  we  shall  glance 

to  her  shipowners.     We  have  at  pre-  first  at  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 

sent  going  on  from  this  country,  and  With  respect  to  this  province,  the  foi- 

from    Europe,    via   British  ports,   an  lowing   remarks   are  contained  in  a 

emigration  wiiich  takes  off  upwards  uf  Report  recently  made  by  a  Railway 

a  thousand  persons  per  day  to  people  Commission  to  the  British  Legisla- 

the  soil  of  the  United  States  and  Brit-  ture : — 

ish  America,  yet  of  this  vast  number  «.  Of  the  climate,  soil,  and  capabilitiea 

a  mere  fraction  only  proceed   direct  of  New  Brunswick,  it  is  impossible  to 

*  in   British  ships  to  British  American  speak  too  highly.     There  is  not  a  country 

ports.     We  have  shown  above  that  a  in  the  world  so  beautifully  wooded  and 

large  portion  of  our  shipping  enters  watered      An  inspection  of  the  map  will 

those  ports  in  ballast^  thus  enhancing  show  that  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  it 

the  cost  of  their  homeward  cargoes  of  without  its   streams,  from  the  running 

timber,   bread-stuffs,   and   other   pro-  t»rook  to  the  navigable  river.    Two-thirda 

duce.       Bv-and-by    the    advantages  «/  »^  boundary  are  washed  by  the  sea ; 

affonled  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  >^•  "T^of /\^'°*'?fu^ny  !•  *"   *!?* 

not  only  to  Canada,  but  also  to  the  I^^'i:!*'*!  ^'  ^1^"^*"*^  'V  Restigouche. 

«.^-*^-    *   — •♦  r?i.    TT   •.    I  c*  •>.-  The  l)eaut?  and  richness  of  scenery  of  this 

western  territory  of  the  United  Stet68,  ,^^^^^  ^-^-^  ^„j  -^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^/^  ,„^l 

will  become  more  extensively  appre-  .u^passcd  by  anything  on  this  continent 

Ciated;  and  the  British  and  colonial  uThe  lakes  of  New  Brunswick  are  du- 

shipowner  will  be  enabled  to  compete  merous  and  most  beautiful;  the  surface 

successfully  in  a  trade  from  which  the  is  undulating— hill  and  dale,  varying  up 

Americans,  during  the  past  ten  years,  to  mountain  and  valley.    It  is  everywhere, 

have  been  profiting  extensively,  and  except  a  few  peaks  of  the  highest  moun- 

almost  exclusively.     The  diversion  of  tains,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  the 

the  passenger-carrying  traffic  to  Brit-  finest  growth.     The  country  can  every- 

ish  American  ports  will  at  the  same  ^here  be  penetrated  by  ito  streams.    In 

time  exercise  an  important  influence  «onicparU  of  the  interior,  by  a  porUge  of 

in  improving  the  model  and  build  of  ^**'^«  <>r  [^"'  ""^l**  S"^^'  r  ^l"?  *"*"  ^?^ 

our  colonial  ships.      A  considerable  ^^J  ^^'^^  ^°  ^^^  ^^y  f  ^^^f »*"/  ?'  ^^« 

imnrovement  has  been  effected  in  this  ^"^*  °^^^'  Laurence,  or  down  to  St.  John  s 

iraprovemtnt  nas  Deen  eneciea  in  tms  ^       g     ^  P     ,        j     g^i^uHural 

direction  within  the  past  few  years,  buities  and  climate  are  defcribed  by 

and  especially  since  emigration  has  in-  R^uchette.  Martin,  and   other  authors, 

created  so  rapidly  to  the  gold  distncts  of  The  countrv  is  by  them— and  most  deser- 

Australia.    The  builders  in  the  por  ts  of  ^edly  so—highly  praised.     For  any  great 

St.John,  N.B.,  and  Quebec  have  of  late  plan  of  emigration  or  colonisation  there 

been  producing  ships  whose  perform-  is  not  another  British  colony  which  pre- 

ancesat  sea  have  not  been  surpassed  sents  such  a  favourable  field  for  trial  aa 

by  those  either  of  the  mother  country  New  Brunswick.     On  the  surface  is  an 

or  of  the  United  States,  which  pride  abundant  stock  of    the    finest  timber, 

themselves  upon  the  qualities  of  their  which,  in  the  markets  of  England,  realises 

clipper  vessels.     Some  of  the  fastest  ^^^g^  sums  annually,  and  affords  an  un- 

vessels   incur   Australian    merchant  limited  supply  of  luel  to  the  settler     If 

fleet  are  of  colonial  build;   and  this  the  forests  should  ever  become  exhausted, 

branch  of  industry  promises  to  become  '^^'^  "*  '*^^^°**  ^"*^**  underneath.- 

one  in  which  a  far  greater  amount  of  The  growth  of  the  province  in  cul- 

labour  and  capital  will  be  employed,  tivation  and  population,  although  it 

than  was  the  case  when  the  colonial  falls  much  snort  of  that  of  Upper 

builders  studied  only  to  secure  great  Canada,  has  been  very  rapid   for  a 

carrying  capacity  at  the  lowest  possi-  country  whose  soil  has  to  be  cleared 

ble  cost  of  construction.  by  the  axe.     In  1840,  the  quantity  of 

We  must,  however,  withdraw  oar  land  improved  and  under  cultivation 

observation  now  from  Upper  Canada,  was  426,611    acres.      In    1851,    the 

and  direct  it  to  what  are  commonly  quantity  was  643,954  acres,  showing 

called  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.     The  pop- 
America,  the  recent  development  of   ulation,    in    1834,    was    119,477;    lu 

which  has  been  very  rapid,  and  which  1 840,  1 56, 1 62 ;  and  in  1 85 1 ,  1 93, 800, 

^^^d  jnosi  proStablB  Geld8  for  the  3X'  although,  a  portion  of  territory,  con- 
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taining,  in  1840,  2162  souls,  had  been  with  cargo,  than  at  present ;  and  the 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  means  will  thus  be  provided  for  divert- 
AshburtonTreaty.  These  figures,  how-  ing  to  the  province  a  larger  portion  of 
ever,  form  a  very  imperfect  basis  for  the  tide  of  emigration  from  this  coun- 
estimating  the  probable  future  growth  try  and  from  Europe.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  province.  The  extension  of  the  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  ^e  may 
railway  system  to  New  Brunswick  state  thal^  whereas  out  of  489,150 
in  only  a  question  of  time  ;  and  when  tons  of  shipping,  the  total  entered  at 
this  is  done,  the  route  both  to  Upper  St.  John's  in  1851,  only  113,665  tons 
and  Lower  Canada  by  the  port  of  St.  went  direct  from  Great  Britain,  the 
John  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  must  be-  remaining  portion  being  driven  to  take 
come  a  favourite  one.  The  harbour  of  outward  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies, 
St  John's  is  described  as  spacious,  with  the  States,  and  other  countries,  pre- 
iofficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  viously  to  going  to  that  port  for  cargo. 
the  largest  class,  with  a  tide-fall  of  The  clearances  direct  to  British  ports 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  feet^  were  in  the  same  year  347,757  tons, 
which  effectually  prevents  its  being  out  of  a  total  of  538,528  tons.  To 
frozen  over  or  impeded  by  ice  during  show  the  importance  to  this  country 
the  winter.  When  connected  by  rail-  of  the  development  of  the  great  re- 
way  with  the  Canadian  and  United  sources  possessed  by  New  Brunswick, 
Slates  lines,  and  with  the  navigation  we  give  the  following  statement  of 
of  the  great  lakes,  we  shall  see  a  much  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  tim- 
larger  amountof  tonnage  entering  New  ber  floated  down  the  river  St.  John  in 
Brunswick  direct  from  British  ports,  the  season  of  1852: — 

White-pine  timber,  .  100,000  tons,  valued  at  600,000  dollars. 

Hackmatae  timber,*  .  10,000     „  ..  70,000 

White-pine  logs,  .  60.000,000  feet,  ..  300,000 

Spruce  logs,  .  20,000.000    „  . .  100.000 

Pine  boards,       .  6,000,000    „  750,000 

Cedar  and  pine  shingles,         15,000  m.,  45,000 

-    Clapboards,  5,000,000  pieces,  ..  80,000 

ToUl  value,  1,945.000  dollars. 

Or,  £405,208  sterling. 

The  total  imports  of  New  Brunswick  possess  enables  them  to  secure  superior 
were,  in  1849,  3,467,835  dollars,  and  strength  and  durability.  The  follow- 
in  1850,  4,077,655  dollars.  Of  these  ing  was  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
amounts  the  colony  took  from  Great  ships  built  in  the  province  in  1851  : — 
Britain  direct,  in  1849,  1,507,340  St.  John's,  .  60  ships,  28,628  tons, 
dollars,  and  in  1850,  1,988,195  dollars.  Miramichi,  .  21  „  5,603  „ 
The  exports  were,  to  all  countries,  St.  Andrew's,         6     „  109    „ 

in     18 »9,   3,007,310,    and    in     1850,  —  

3,290090  dollars.     To  the  amount  of  Total,    .        87  ships,    34,350  tons, 

exporta,  however,  we  have  to  add  the  Being  an  average  of  nearly  400  tons 

▼alue  oif  the  ships  built  in  the  colony,  to  each  vessel. 

and  sold  principally  in  Great  Britain.        There  is  no  portion  of  our  North 

This  branch  of  business  is  largely  in-  American  cobnies,  as  we  have  al- 

creasing  in  the  province,  the  St.  John's  ready  stated,  which  affords  a  finer 

builders,  especially,  having  recently  field  for  the  British  emigrant  than 

furnished  us  with  some  oiour  finest  New  Brunswick,  unless,  perhaps,  we 

clipper  ships,  and  now  possessing  a  except  the  valley  of  the  river  Ottawa 

deserved]]^   high  reputation.      More  in   Lower  Canada.      To  the  sturdy 

attention  is  bein^  paid  to  the  finish  labourer,  not  possessed  of  capital,  it 

of  their  productions  than  formerly;  offers  a  home  and   an   independent 

whilst  the  excellent  timber  which  they  settlement  as  a  landholder  in  return 


*  A  species  of  larch  much  valued  for  ship-building  both  in  the  colotv\e«  vtv^  \.Vv« 
United  States.    Ships  bvilt  of  this  wood  rale  6rMt-clas8  for  seven  ^eat«,  N«>iAa\.  >^<c^^^ 
boiil  of  spruce  orpine  an  only  iirst-c/ass  for  four  yeaxi. 
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for  his  labour.    The  best  woodmen  sixty  miles,  to  the  thriving  town  of 
are  found  to  be  the  Irish.     After  a  Woodstock.    On  all  these  rivers  there 
year  or  two  of  location  in  this  or  any  is  an  abundant  fall  of  water,  the  value 
other  portion  of  North  America,  the  of  which  is  incalculable  to  the  colonist, 
native  uf  Ireland  is  found  to  be  a  most  Every  few  miles  along  their  banks 
valuable    settler.      Change    of   diet  small  communities  are  being  formed^ 
increases  his  physical  powers ;   and  availing  themselves  of  this  power  for 
change  of  scene  and  occupation  trans-  manufacturing  and    other  purposes, 
forms  him  into  a  totally  different  be-  First  in  order  generally  rises  a  saw- 
ing from  what  he  was  whilst  vegetat-  mill,  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  turn- 
ing upon  the  soil  of  his  birth.     His  berman.     A  flour,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
bearing  is  more  manly,  and    more  in  the  colonies,  a  grist  mill,  rises  next 
worthy  of  his  physical  formation.    He  in  order  ;   then  a  store — wooden  in 
may  chug  to  nis  Roman  Catholicism,  general — a  few  dwellings,  and,  when  a 
but  he  is  no  longer  the  bigoted  slave  small  body  of  population  has    been 
of  his  religious  priesthood.    Parties  drawn  together,  a  church  or  chapel 
who  have  visited  British  America  re-  and  a  school-house.    From  th.e  census 
port  emphatically  upon  the  change  in  of  1851,  we  find  that  there  had  been 
the  Celtic   character.     It  cannot  be  established  in   this   way  throughout 
conceived  that  the  Scotsman  is   in-  the  entire  province, — 
ferior  to  the  Irishman  in  adaptation  EiubUshment..       Number.  Hands  employed, 
to  the  business  of  a  backwoodsman.  Saw-mills,              584           4302 
He  is  generally  found,  however,  to  Grist-milta,             261             366 
betake  himself  at  once,  on  arrival,  to  Tanneries,              125             255 
purely     agricultural    pursuits.      The  Founderics,              11             242 
great  fishmg-stations  of  New  Bruns-  Breweries,                  8 
wick  are  located  on   the   islands  of  Weaving  and  card- 1 
Grand  Manan,  Campobello,  and  West  \^8  (^^^5  hand  ^  62               96 
Isles,   in  St.  John's  harbour,  and  in  ^  looois),               ) 
Cumberland  Bav.     On  these  stations  ^'^^'  factories,        94             953 
an  aggregate  of  five  hundred  vessels  The  difficulties  and  hardships  of  a 
are  found  fishing  during  the  season;  settler's  life,  the  fear  of  which  deters 
and  there  are  reared  m  the  pursuit  go  many  from  trying  their  fortune 
some  of  the  hardiest  seamen  to  be  jn  our  colonies,  are  very  materially 
found  in  the  world.     Upon  the  sub-  smoothed  down  by  the  rapid  forraa- 
jectofthe  fisheries,  the  Commissioners*  tion  of  these  small  communities  in 
Report^  from  which  we  have  already  ©very  eligible  site,  wherever  the  forest 
quoted,  remarks :—  has  fallen  before  the  woodman's  axe, 
"  The    rirers,    lakes,    and    sea-coast  and  the  soil  been  brought  under  culti- 
abound  with  fish      Along  the  bay  of  the  vation.      The    formation    of    railway 
Chaleur  it  is  so  abundant  that  the  land,  routes  from  St.  John's  and  Miramichv, 
smells  of  it     It  is  used  as  a  manure  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  tide  of  emi- 
while  the  olfactory  senses  of  the  traveller  r^Uon  may  flow  direct  to  the  pro- 
are  offended  by  it  on  the  land,  he  sees  out  ^-         ^^^^  ^^i^hin  a  very  few  years, 

?L!!^nfTh^w.^!.;^.  '"""^ '*"' •"'■  render  New  Brunswick  one  of  the 

lace  01  the  water.  j.  n       -  i  -  i«i_i-*. 

.        ....  .       .  ^        ,        ,  most  flourishing  colonies  belonging  to 

A  rapidly-mcreasmg  internal  trade  ^^  gntish  crown. 

•    if.  ^^'"®i  ^.^  ^J  ^^J^Pi?^  ^®  "7.®"       The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  next 

St.John,Peticodiac,Richibucto,Mira.  ^jaims  our  attention,  by  the  rapidity 

michi,  and  some  lesser  streams  which  of  its  recent  growth  in  commerce  and 

are  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis-  population,  the  latter  of  which  is  ex- 

^^^fu/'iS™  ^^^^  respective  harbours  ^^sively  Scottish,  both  in  origin  and 

ontJiSBayof  FiindyandtheGulfof  j^   religion.     In  1817  the  population 

St.  Lawrence.    The  St.  John,  which  is  of  Nova    Scotia    and    Cape   Breton 

four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  m  length  amounted  to  91,913.     Its  subsequent 

from  Its  niouth,  will    accommodate  growth  has  been  as  follows  :~ 

Bhips  of  one  hundred  tons  and  large  ° 

steamers  for  ninety  miles,  to  Frederic-  ,  ]f  ^-  ^i^j       oj^h  7 

^jjt,    the  seat  of  government;  and  ^^^*^^^       ^^^^^       ^^^^^^^ 

em&U  ste&mera  ply  farther  upward  for  Showing  an  increase  of  32i  per  cent/ 
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from  1838  to  1851.  Excluding  Cape  richest  and  most  prolific  portion  of  Brit- 
Breton,  whose  population  decreased  i«h  North  America.  Nothing  can  ex- 
daring  these  yeara,  Nova  Scotia  has  ceed  their  enduring  fertility  and  fruitful- 
added  to  its  inhabitants  nearly  40  per  n^'ft  ^o  which  there  seeme  no  reasonable 
cent.     Its  principal  religious  denomi-  hmit." 

nations,  from  which  we  gather  a  fair       These  marshes  are  said  to  contain 

idea  of  the  ongin  of  the  populaUon,  an  area  of  upwards  of  40,000  acres, 

were^  in  1851, —  valued  at  alxnit  60  dollars  per  acre. 

Persons.  The  improved  land  was  about  800,000 

Church  of  England,       .        .        36,482  acres  in  1851.     Nova  Scotia,  however, 

Roman  Catholics,  .        69,634  although  as   yet  behindhand    in  its 

ftwbjtenans.--  agriculture,  is  rich  in  its  fisheries,  and 

Sl^^L^    r  w^*     c:*.    '        lo'SfZ  in  the  possession  of  minerals.   Inl851, 

^Gh7J!3%^^'''\^         fdll  ^he  ni!mber  of  vessels  employed  in 

Fi*e  Church  of  Scotland,  .        25.280  j^e  fisheries  was  812,  with  a  burthen 

lEbodilu,   :        :        :        :        Uile  of43,333  tons,  manned  by  3,681  men. 

The  number  of  boats  engaged  was 
The  progress  of  the  province,  both  5161,  manned  by  6713   men.     The 
in  population  and  in  wenl.h,  has  been  'total  value  of  the  products  uf  (he  fish 
materially  aided  by   its  chief  port^  and  oil  was  estimated  as  greatly  ex- 
Halifax,    being  adopted  as  a  calling  ceeding  a  million  of  dollars.  The  coal- 
station   for  the  Cunard  line  of  mail  mines  of  the  province  are  situated  at 
steamers  between  this  country  and  Pictou,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  I^wrence, 
the  United  States;  and  this  progress  in  Cape  Breton,  and  at  the  head  of 
must  be  materially  aided  when  the  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     The  main  seam 
railwaycommunications  projected  from  at  Pictou  is  thirty-three  feet  in  thick- 
its  Atlantic  seaboard,  to  join  those  ness,   with  twenty-four  feet  of  good 
which  are   in  progress  from  Lower  coal,  of  which  thirteen  feet  are  fit  for 
Canada  to  the  westward,  are  carried  exportation,  and  the  remainder  valu- 
oat.     This  must  eventually  be  done,  able  for  furnaces  and    forges.     The 
as  the  splendid  harbours  which  Nova  principal   ex|)ortation   is  to  ports  in 
Scotia  possesses  point  her  out  as  des-  Massachusetts    and     Rhode    Island, 
tined  to  provide  a  route  for  a  large  with  a  small  quantity  to  New  Yoik. 
portion  of  the  traffic,  both  passenger  The  quality  is  bituminous ;  and  the 
and  merchandise,  between  the  Atlan-  amount  shipped  to  the  United  States 
tic  and  the  Far  West.      It  is  stated  alone  was  estimated,  by  the  Hon.  S. 
on  reliable  authority   that,  between  Cunard,   the  general   agent    for  the 
Halifax   and  Cape  Canso.  there  are  mines,  to  have  been,  in  1850,62.954 
twelve    ports    capable    ot   receiving  chaldrons  of  coarse,  and  8  518  chal- 
ihips  of  the  line,  and  fourteen  others  drons  of  slack.    Cape  l^reton  is  also 
of  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen,  rich  in  minerals  and  in  its  fisheries. 
Unlike  most,  other  ]:)ortions  of  Bi  itirjh  It  contains  a  noble  sea-water  lake- 
America,  the  province  has  not  as  yet  the  Bras    d^Or — considered   to   have 
developed  a  large  amount  of  agricul-  been  formed  by  some  .volcanic  erup- 
taral   n*sources.      Some  of   its  high  tion,  upon  which   fish<Ties  of  every 
lands  are  rocky  and  sterile ;  but  even  kind  are  carried  on  with  great  suc- 
these,   when  the   surface  is  cleared  cess.     It  has  two  entrances  from  the 
away,  are  found  to  possess  an  under-  sea,  one  of   which  is   twenty-throe    • 
foil  of  great  fertility.      The  portion  miles  long,   and    the  other  twenty- 
bc^t  adapted    for    cultivation   is  its  five  miles.     The  shores  of  these  en- 
oorth-eastern  section,  which  is  thus  trances,  we  are  informed,  '^  are  settled 
described : —                                .  by  Scotch  Highlanders  and  emigrants 
^ ,.          *     I    ui       _*•      •            *v  fron^  the  Hebrides,  who  prosecute  the 
BaVolJJuTdjr^relTeC:"^^  fisheries  in  boats  with  mlch  success." 
nten.ive  dermis  of  rich  alluvial  raiucr,  ^"^   several   ot    the    large   bays  con- 
thrown  down  by  the  action  of  the  .xtra-  Il«c[®^   ^l^*^    Jh<^    Bras    d  Or,   large 
onlinary    lidea  of  this    extensive  bay.  timber  ships  from    England    receive 
These  deposits  have  been  reclaimed  from  their  cargoes  at  a  distance  of  forty  to 
the  sea  bj  means  of  djkes;  and  the  *dyked  sixty  miles  from  lV\e  sea.     "l^V^e  <^o^ 
Bftisbes,'  as  they  sn  termed,  are  the  deposit!  of  Cape  Etetou  exV»i\^  QV«t 
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about  120   square   miles,   containing  dred  miles,  in  breadth.  The  soundingB  oi 

good  working  seams  of  bituminous  i^  ««»   f'O'n   twenty-fiTe  to  ninety-five 

coal  of  the  best  quality.  faihoms.     The  bottom  i^  generally  cover- 

Nova  Scotia,  ikclucfing  Cape  Bre-  ^^  ^''^  .hell-fish      It  la  frequented  hj 

*  «   k  -  «io«   ^o^^  «*Miof   rMv^^roae  in  immcnie  shoals  of  small  fish,  most  of 

ton,  has  also  made  great  progress  in  ^^ich  serve  a.  food  for  the  cod.    Where 

the  number  and  extent  of  its  manu-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j,  principally  of  sand,  and  th. 

fectunng    estabhshmenU.      In    1851  depth  of  water  about  thirty  fathoms,  cod 

it     possessed     11 53     saw-miUs,     em-  j^  f^und  in  greatest  pleuty  ;  on  a  muddy 

ploying   1786  hands;  398  grist  nulla,  bottom  cod  are  not  numerous.    The  best 

employing  437  hands ;  237  tannenes,  fishinff  grounds  on  the  Grand  Bank  are 

employing  374   hands;    81   weaving  between  latitudes  42<»  and  46<' north.*' 

and   cardmg    shops,   employing   119  The  deep-sea  fishery  is  prosecuted 

hands,  and  containing  11,096  looms,  on  this  bank  in  ves^e's  of  considerable 

with  other  manufacturing  establish-  size ;  but  the  shore  fishery  is  carried 

ments  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  on  by  the  humbler  portion  of  the  in- 

The  increase  of  its  imports  and  ex-  habitants,  in  boats,  or  vessels  of  a  sise 

ports  has  been  very  striking  during  corresponding  with  the  means  of  those 

the  past  few  years,  the  total  having  who  use  them.     The  shore  fishery  is 

been,    in    1849,     7,728,925    dollars;  the  most  productive,  both  of  fish  and 

8,637,495    dollars     in      1850;     and  oil.     Herrings  frequent  the  coasts  in 

9J069,950  in  1851.  vast  shoals,   out  are  not  regarded  as 

One  of  our  most  singular  colonies,  worth  taking,  except  for  bait  The 
to  a  European,  is  the  island  colony  of  most  profitable  fishery  is  that  for 
Newfoundland.  Viewed  from  the  seals,  which  has  been  increasing 
sea,  it  has  a  wild  and  sterile  ap-  during  the  past  few  years,  and  em- 
pearance,  covered  with  tliree  different  ploys  a  considerable  amount  of  ton- 
kinds,  of  vegetation,  the  districts  con-  nagc.  In  1851  there  were  engaged 
taining  which  are  classed  as  *' woods,"  in  the  seal  fishery  throughout  the 
"  marshes,"  and  "  barrens.''  The  island  of  Newfoundland  323  vessels 
trees  of  Newfoundland  consist  prin-  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  29.545 
cipallyofthe  pine,  spruce,  fir.  larch  tons,  manned  by  11,377  men.  The 
(or  Hackmatac),  and  birch.  Some  population,  by  the  census  of  1845, 
lighter  woods  are  also  found  in  the  was  96,295  souls.  On  the  1st  of 
colony.  The  timber  is  generally  of  January,  1852,  it  was  estimated  at 
small  growth.  In  the  valley  ancl  the  125,000»  of  whom  80,000  were  en- 
low  lands  are  found  open  tracts  or  gaged  directly  in  the  fisheries.  The 
marshes.  These  are  very  fertile,  produce  of  these,  including  oil,  was 
Jrhe  "barrens"  occupy  the  summits  estimated  in  1851  at  over  £900,000 
o(  the  hi<^h  lands,  and  produce  little  sterling.  The  coast  of  Labrador, 
beyond  stirubs  and  herbs  of  various  north  of  Newfoundland,  is  also  the 
kinds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  resort  of  a  large  amount  of  tonnage 
features  of  the  country  is  the  abun-  and  fishermen,  chiefly  from  New- 
dance  of  lakes  or  poncU,  which  cover  foundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
ite  surface,  and  are  to  be  found  even  value  of  the  quantity  of  seals  and 
upon  its  highest  hills.  The  island  fish  cau(irht  is  variously  estimated  at 
contains  no  river,  and  scarcely  any  from  £600,000  to  £800,000  sterling 
streams  Its  area  is  estimated  at  per  annum.* 
23^40,000  acres.  When  we  come  to  regard  British 

The  great  staple  of  Newfoundland  America  as  a  whole,  there  are  some 

is  its  codfish,  the  pursuit  of  which  is  considerations    with    respect    to    its 

either  undertaken  in  large  vessels  in  future  w'hich  forcibly  strike  the  mind, 

the  open  sea,  upon  the  Grand  Bank  Throughout    the    various    provinces 

of  Newfoundland,    or    else  in  boats  there  was  in  1851    a  population  of 

near  the  coast  of  the  island.      The  close  upon  two  millions  ^ve  hundred 

Grand  Bank  is  thus  described  in  the  souls,  owing  allegiance  to  the  British 

report  of  Mr  Andrews: —  crown,  extensive  consumers  of  Brit- 

•*  The  Grand  Bank  ib  the  mo»t  extensive  ish  products,  and  employing  a  large 

submarine  elevation  yet  discovered.     It  amount  of  British  capital  and  ship- 

Js  about  BIX  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  ping,  which  promises  an  amazing  in- 

la  someplace*  £ve  decreet,  or  two  bun-  crease,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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years/ the  great  works  now  in  coarse  from  the  Crown  Lands  Department 
of  formation  are  completed.  It  must  dated  ^*  Quebec,  6th  August,  1852,'' 
be  obvious  to  the  most  careless  ob-  the  price  of  land  east  of  the  county  of 
server  that  the  progress  of  this  new  Ontario,  within  Upper  Canada,  was 
people  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  and  fixed  at  four  shillings  per  acre  j  in 
m  numbers  is  only  just  commencing,  the  county  of  Ottawa  at  three  shil- 
The  vast  resources  of  the  soil  whicn  lings ;  and  in  some  districts  as  low 
they  occupy  cannot  be  said  to  have  as  one  shilling  per  acre,  payable  by 
been  as  yet  developed  to  more  than  instalmenta  There  is  timber  upon 
(he  merest  fraction  of  their  real  ex-  such  new  lands  which  will  generally 
tent,  whilst  the  natural  advantages  of  cover  the  expense  of  clearing  ii. 
its  position,  climate,  &o.,  have  oeen  There  is  no  opportunity  for  invest- 
very  partially  made  use  of,  and  indeed  ment  upon  terms  like  these  in  the 
are  scarcely  comprehended.  Of  one  United  States.  The  German  exodus, 
of  (he  most  valuable  portions  of  the  as  it  may  with  truth  be  called,  has 
tsrritory  of  Canada — the  valley  of  the  increased  since  1852;  and  during  the  . 
Ottawa — a  very  small  area  only  has  past  few  months  the  streets  and 
been  explored;  yet  it  is  ascertained  quays  of  our  ports  of  emigration  have 
that  this  territory,  possessed  of  fer-  been  thronged  with  these  strangers. 
tility  equal  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis-  The  following  extract  from  a  Liver- 
Bssippi,  is  capable,  when  cleared  and  pool  paper  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
brought  under  cultivation,  of .  sop-  rapid  rate  at  which  the  movement 
porting  a  (>opulation  treble  in  number  towards  the  New  World  is  progress- 
of  that  which  is  now  spread  over  the  ing : — 

whole  of  the  different  provinces.  Such  ••  The  total  number  of  emigrant  ships 
population,  too,  from  their  position,  which  have  left  Liverpool  during  the 
must  become  directly  tributary  to  past  month  (May)  for  all  foreign  ports, 
Great  Britain  as  consumers  of  her  has  been  fifty-seven,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
manufactured  products,  whilst  they  nage  of  64.425  tons,  and  having  on  board 
can  supply  her  markets  with  pro-  ^  ^o^*l  number  of  27,128  passengers,  of 
ducts  of  the  forest  and  of  agricul-  ^hom  627Q  were  English,  1611  Scotch, 
tore  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  13  J22  Irish;  6287  natives  of  other  coun- 
and  afford  vastly  increased  employ-  ^^ff>  ^^^^^^^  OermKi^B ;  and  238  fittt 
^  i.  r  u^«  «ul^^:„  A  1.^-  «x«  cabin  passenjrers.  Of  these  Ihirty-six 
ment  for  her  shippmg  and  her  sea-  .^i p.  were  for  the  United  States,  with 
?*"•  .  J^^u^*""®  ""^^^  moreover,  to  ,8  J06  emigrants  on  board,  composed 
depend  for  the  peopling  of  this  or  any  principally  of  Irish  and  Germans,  there 
other  portion  of  British  America  ui>on  being  upwards  of  10,000  of  the  former 
emigration  from  the  parent  country,  and  4000  of  the  latter.  The  exodus  of 
Germany  is  sending  forth  the  most  the  Germans,  indeed,  seems  to  increase 
energetic  and  industrious  of  her  po-  in  intensity  with  every  month,  the  lod^- 
pulation  to  the  new  soils  of  the  West,  in^-houses  devoted  to  them  during  their 
in  the  seven  years  from  1846  to  1852,  brief  sojourn  in  Liverpool  being  continu- 
•ccording  to  a  report  of  a  Hamburg  »lly  crowded." 

society,  725,132  persons  emigrated.  In  fact,  the  only  bar  to  a  still  fur- 
either  direct  from  Continental  port«  ther  amount  of  emigration,  both  from 
CM*  through  British  ports;  and  of^this  this  country  and  from  Europe,  is  the 
number,  all  except  a  mere  fraction  want  ofmeans  of  conveyance  at  area- 
proceeded  across  the  Atlantic,  and  sonable  rate,  the  passage-inoney  at 
tiie  bulk  of  them  went  to  the  United  present  charged  being  from  50  to  60 
States'  ports.  We  know,  however,  per  cent,  higher  that  it  was  two  or 
that',  although  taking  this  route,  the  three  years  ago. 
ulterior  resort  of  a  considerable  por-  Another  influence  which  must  tend 
tion  of  this  population  is  the  western  to  promote  the  growth  both  of  Brit- 
portion  of  Upper  Canada,  bordering  ish  America  and  the  United  States  is 
upon  the  great  lakes,  as,  from  the  the  additional  use  of  st«am  as  a  pro- 
me  which  has  taken  place  in  the  polling  power  for  ships.  We  have 
price  of  land  in  the  United  States,  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  six  different 
the  prospects  of  a  settler  there  are  no  lines  of  steamers  to  these  countries ; 
longer  so  encouraging  as  in  British  viz.,  the  Cunard  mail-boats,  IamcVati^ 
For  example^  by  an  order    every  alternate  week  aXl^«\\laX|^Q^^ 
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Scotia ;  the  Collins'  line  of  American  nery  and  science  are  increasingly  ap* 

mail  steamers;  a  line  of  screw  vessels  plied  to  promote  their  development; 

to  Portland  and  Quebec;  a  line  from  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  di»- 

Havre    and    Southanipton    to  New  tant  when  the    interests  of  British 

York;  a  Hue  of  screw  steamers  from  America  and  the  United  States  will 

Liverpool  to  New  York;  and  a  line  become  commercially  identical 

of  screw  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  But,  it  may  be  asked, — What  would 

Philadelphia.    The  settler  in  our  colo-  be  the  result  of  a  hostile  collision  be* 

nies  is  thus  placed  in  constant  com-  tween  two  nations,  thus  intimately 

munication  with  the  mother  country  connected,  and  adjoining  each  other? 

and  with  Europe;  and  what  is  im-  We  have  heard  a  great  quantity  of 

portant^  as  bearing  upon  the  future  blustering  talk  about  annexation  by 

progress  of  emigration,   means  are  the  United  States  of  the  British  pes* 

afforded  him,  which  are  both  expedi-  sessions  in  America.     But  this  talk 

tious  and  easily  available,  for  the  re-  has  come  almost  entirely  from  sources 

mittance  home  of  his  savings,  for  the  not  American — from  the  organs  of 

purpose  of  enabling   his  friends  or  Irish  patriots  (?)  thirsting  for  an  op- 

kim>men  to  join    him  in    his    new  portunity  of  converting  ^'Englaad^t 

country.     The  extent  to  which  emi-  difficulty"    into   "  Ireland's  opportu- 

gration,   from  Ireland   especially,- is  nity,"  for  revenge  and  bloodshed.  Tha 

paid  for  by  remittances    from    the  really  valuable  and  estimable  portion 

United  States  and  British  America  is  of  the  United  States  people  scou(  the 

surprising,  and  at '  the    same    time  thought  of  a  quarrel  to  be  decided  by 

most  gratifying,  as  illustrative  of  the  arms,  between  the  British  and  the  in- 

existence  of  a  kindly  trait  in  the  Cel-  habitants  of  North  America  and  the 

tic  and  Anglo-Saxon  character.  great  Republic.    Nothing  could  be  so 

A  most   important    consideration  wicked,  so  damaging  to  the  best  inte* 

w^th  respect  to  the  future  of  British  rests  of  both  parties,  and  of  the  entire 

America  is  the  position  which  she  human    race,    as  such  a  fratricidal 

occupies  towards  what  may  be  regard-  quarrel.     British  America,  however, 

ed  as  the  great  Transatlantic  power,  is  not  so  poweriess  as  may  be  ima- 

Regarded  commercially,  British  A  me-  gined  to  resist  aggression   from  the 

rica  occupies  a  position  which  renders  United  States,  and  she  is  not  at  all 

•her  of  infinite  advantage- to  the  com-  likely  to  invite  annexation.    In  the 

merce  and  greatness  of  the  mother  first  place,  her  position  is  one  of  great 

country.      Her    territory    extending  natural  strength  to  resist  such  aggres- 

along  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  sion.     An  American  writer  says  of 

from  north-east  to  south-west^   from  it: — 

Maine   to   Michigan— a  distance   of  «*  Among  the   prominent   features  of 

from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  Canada,  her  military  position  is  worthy 

—effectually  cheeky  the  adoption  by  of  notice.      She  is  the  most  northern 

American  statesmen  of  a  prohibitory  power  upon  this  continent ;  and  in  confi- 

policy,  or  high  tariff  duties,  against  guration  upon  the  globe  she  presents  a 

British  productions.    The  enforcement  triangular  form,  the  apex  of  which  forms 

of  such  a  policy  would  be  utterly  im-  ^^^  extreme  southing,  and  penetrates  the 

practicable,  even  if  the  attempt  could  .United  States  frontier ;  whUe  the  base  is 

be  seriously  entertained  for  a  moment,  femotc*  and  rests  upon  the  icy  regions  of 

No  system  of  customs  could  efiectu-  *^«  "^''^^  u!!?*"^^  ^^  't^  inhospitable 
«ii«  «p.,«..^  a  f^^^k'rr.^  «^  ^*f^»^^i  coast  of  Labrador  upon  the  east,  and  by 
aUy  guard  a  frontier  so  extended,  ^^^  ^j^^^^  inaccessible  territories  of  the 
and  especially  one  composed  of  lakes  Hudson's  Bay  territory  on  the  west,  she 
and  navigable  rivo<s  conamon  to  the  ^an  only  be  atUcked  •  in  front ;'  when, 
shipping  and  commerce  of  two  coun-  retiring  into  more  than  Scythian  fast- 
tries,  having  different  systems  of  taxa-  nesses  on  the  OtUwa  and  Saguenay,  and 
tion.  The  United  States,  however,  keeping  up  communication  with  the  strong 
are  yearly  becoming  less  dependent  fortress  of  Quebec,  she  can  maintain 
of  a  customs  revenue  to  meet  the  ex-  strong  and  powerful  resistance  against 
penditure  of  their  |:ovemment.  Their  foreign  hostile  invaders.'* 
public  debt  is  rapidly  diminishing  in  In  the  second  place,  the  population 
amount;  their  manufactures  and  pro-  of  Upper  Canadk,  where  the  chief 
duoe^require  less  protection,  asmachi^  Bource  of  danger  from  a  hostile  colli- 
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•ion  between  the  two  countries  would  and  Texas,  by  which  it  was  feared 

arise,  IS   devotedly  loyal,   and  anti-  that  the  existing  halance  of  power 

republican  in  its  instincts  and  institu-  between  tlie  northern,  or  free,  and 

lions.    Intimate  as  is  the  connection,  the  southern,  or  slave  States,  might 

and  ^eat  as  has  been  the  dependence  be  disturbed.    Any  proposal  to  annex 

of  Lpper  Canada  upon  the  United  British  America,   not  one  of  whose 

States  ports,  as  affordmg  markets,  and  provinces     would     tolerate    slavery, 

means  of  transportation  for  their  pro-  could  only  be  the  signal  of  disruption 

dace  to  £urop»e,  its  population  is  fully  between  tbe  northern  and  the  southern 

aware  of  the  importance  of  maintain-  States. 

ing  their  connection  with  Great  Bri-  There  is,  however,  in  addition  to 
tain,  of  securing  the  aid  of  iU  abun-  other  hindrances  to  the  alienation  c^ 
dant  capital,  and  of  preserving  their  British  America,  by  force  or  other* 
existing  friendly  commercial  relations,  wise,  from  its  present  connection  with 
They  possess  a  large  mercantile  ma-  the  mother  country,  the  strong  tiea 
rine,  the  natural  employment  for  which  of  consanguinity,  of  a  common  religion 
it  to  British  porta.  Above  all,  an  and  laws,  and  a  yearly  decreasing 
additionally  strong  bond  of  allegiance  absence  of  any  strong  motive  for 
will  be  cemented  between  British  separation.  Our  North  Americaa 
America  and  the  mother  country  when  brethren  see  their  present  position^ 
the  former  has  created  a  route  of  her  and  their  future  career  of  greatness,. 
own  through  her  own  territory,  and  and  appreciate  the  power  of  their 
from  her  own  ports,  to  Englanu  and  mother  country  to  aid  them  in  that 
Europe.  Moreover,  there  is  the  diffi-  career.  That  it  will  be  a  successful 
eulty  caused  by  the  institution  of  one  we  cannot  doubt;  and  those 
slavery  in  the  United  States  to  be  got  amongst  us  who  may  live  for  twenty 
over  before  any  amalgamation  with  years  to  come,  may  be  privileged  to 
the  British  provmces  can  be  seriously  see^  British  America,  not  merely,  as- 
mooted.  Wild  and  thoughtless  poll-  she  is  called  at  pre^nt,  ''the  brightest 
ticians  overlook  this  important  oosta-  gem  in  the  diadem''  of  her  Sovereign, 
el^,  yet  it  is  glaringly  observable  by  but  the  most  prosperous  portion  of  an 
til  who  do  not  close  their  eyes  to  pass-  empire  which,  though  lying  in  different 
ing  events  and  the  tendency  of  pub-  zones,  composed  of  different  raoeiL 
lie  opinion.  The  United  States  legis-  and  divided  by  oceans,  improved 
latnre  has,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  science,  and  truly  paternal  legislation, 
been  a  scene  of  almost  hostile  per-  will  have  cemented  together  into  one 
Bonal  conflict  among  its  members,  harmonious  and  compact  confederacy^ 
cansed  by  a  proposal  to  organise  the  the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful 
territory  of  Nebraska,adjoining  Mexico  which  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 
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LSTTIE  TO   BUBIBIUS. 
SIDDLB8. 


You  remember,  my  dear  Eusebias^  I    should   have    ill   deserved    the 

that  as  I  was  leaving  you  the  other  praise  of  tact,  which  Mean  well  be- 

day,  now  happily  a  hale  man  apfain,  stowed  upon  me.  had  I  gone  direct^ 

and  with  no  trace  of  weakness  left  by  and  in  all  haste,  to  his  house.     ''A 

the  accident  of  last  year,  I  told  you  hasty  birth,''  as  the  proverb  saith. 

that  1  had  received  one  or  two  letters  "  bnng^h  forth  blind  whelps."     Ii 

from  my  old  friend,  Oliver  Meanwell,  was  evidently  my  business  to  gather 

eonsulting  me  upon  some  rather  deli-  a  pack,  not  only  gifted  with  eyes,  but 

oate  family  matters.  with  music  to  encourage  pursuers; 

There    were    family    differences  for  I  thought   it   possible    that  we 

amongst  his  nearest  relatives,  which,  mieht  have  to  hunt  the  fox-hearts  of 

as  an  old  man,   loving  peace,  and  a  few  wily  ones  to  earth.    Indeed, 

wishing  well  to  them  all,   he  was  I  suspected  that  the  differences  whion 

very  desirous    to    compose.      With  we  had  to  adjust  owed  their  origin 

some  of  these  his  relations  I  am  not  to  jealousy;  and  that  these  relatives 

tmacquainted ;  others  he  described  to  wished  to  stand  each  better  than  the 

me.  but  with  such  softenings  of  some  other  in   the  regard  of   Meanwell, 

outlines  of  character,  as  left  me  to  from  whom  they  have  farpccM/tcm#— 

guess  that  they  were  in  reality  very  the  terrible  word   or  thing,  "  expeo- 

augular.  tations !" — the  encouraper  of  selnsh- 

He    proposed    a    gathering,   and  ness,  and  suppresser  of  honest  hearti* 

meant  if  I  approved,  to  have  open  ness.    Perhaps  this  suspicion  did  an 

bouse  on  the  occasion;    he  wished  injury  to   worthier  folk  than   I   took 

me  to  be  present,  as  he  compliment-  them  for;  and  I  could  learn  nothing 

ed  me  on  having  some  tact^  that  I  from    Meanwell   himself.       His  life 

mi^hi    t>e   able    to    prevent    thinjars  had  been  a  beautiful  unbelief  in  the 

ring  wrong.     I  hesitated— thought  wickedness  of  any  individuals  what- 
ever and  over  again — had  on  my  ever.      He    would  step  aside    from 
lip»  Dryden's  line —  suspicion  as  from  a  viper.    He  used 

"^Tis  dangerous  to  disturb  a  hornet's  nest."  to  say  that  it  was  the  trade  of  news- 

..  ,      ,,            ,  J.       ,.    ,             ,,  paper-makers,   and  the  sad  duty  of 

At  length,  concludmg  that  our  old  Magistrates,  to  search  out  and  pub- 

friend  would  be  as  much  disturbed  y^^^  ^^^  ^^e  evil  in   ihe  world,  and 

by  not  doing  this  act  of  benevo  ence  ^^^^  ^^bo^y  else,  if  they  were  wise, 

as  he  could  be  by  any  untoward  end  ^^^j^  ent/rtairevil  thoughts;  ar3 

It  might  come  to,  I  assented    only  ^^  ^^3  ^^imk^xiX  that  his  condition 

stipulating,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  ^^^  ^^ove  the  want  of  the  trade  of 

iS^l  J>«/f  "^1!^  'T'^  ""  wV  '^K^^^  the  one,  and  that  the  smallness  of  his 

H^ii?  wv,^nn[fJ''^%    Why  three  ^^^ition   exempted    him    from    the 

^TL^IIaVZ^^'^?''''    ^"^^i^y  duty  of  the  other.    His  maiden  sister 

!?«Ti?7        i        ^  J'^T'^''  }'^''  and  housekeeper,    Deborah,   was   of 

lT.ol^^Z%Zfvl^\^^^^'  1!J  «ne   ^i«^  witiThim.  and  they  had 

t^n  th«r«XLrl^5'  ^^'""^  /"'^^*  both  grown  somewhat  aged  in  Lbits 

h^S?    ';Tt:!e'  ^"Tt!iL^T;lS!r  of  thif  amiable  incredulL      Having, 


mi^oijay  01  iiseir,  or  uie  owner  say  ^ould  not  do  better  than  spend  a  few 

,, .,           ,  days  with  our  old  friend,  Dr.  AllrighL 

"iVumerodomiwimparegaudet,"  the  rector  of  Do  well. 

and  boast,  with  the  importance  of  a  I  determined  to  consult  him,  and 

nat'jon'B    revolution,    of    its    "  three  especially  his  sensible  wife,  as  I  knew 

gJorioua  days/'  them  to  be  weU  acquainted  with  dQ 
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the  parties.  The  humour  of  Allright  quite  enough  for  us  both ;  she  has 
is  to  conceal  his  sympathies,  or  rather  been  remdinpf  Dickens^s  last,  and  as  I 
any  expression  of  them ;  for  if  his  heard  sounds  of  an  emotion  which 
words  are  few,  cjuaint,  or  affectedly  she  was  endeavouring  to  suppress,  I 
harsh  upon^occasionf*,  there  is  no  lack  pretended  to  be  asleep,  that  she  might 
of  human  sympathies  in  his  actions,  nave  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pathe- 
Perhaps  he  began  long  ago— for  he  tics.  You  know,  Clara,  it  was  all  out 
has  been  some  five-and-twenty  years  of  kindness,  and  how  you  delighted 
wedded — ^by  thinking  it  needful  to  thereby  in  your  imaginary  sorrows.'* 
subdue  a  little  the  too  romantic  ten-  The  process  of  welcoming  me,  and  the 
dencies  of  his  goodwife,  but  has  ill  usual  questions  over,  we  fell  natu- 
succeedeii ;  for  she  knows  him  too  mlly  into  our  quiet  talk,  and  as  iiatu- 
weli  to  put  any  faith  in  this  his  put>-  rally  into  a  discussion  of  the  book 
ting  on,  and  has,  in  fact,  seen  through  which  had  so  touched  the  doctor's 
his  jpurpose  the  whole  time.  So  that,  sensitive  wife, 
without  in  any  degree  tempering  the  "  Dickens,''  said  the  doctor,  with 
warmth  or  activity  of  her  pathetic  a  sly  smile  of  pleasant  domestic  ban- 
movements,  their  little  amiable  com-  ter,  "is  a  very  expensive  author." 
bats  have  become  but  a  pleasant  "Indeed!**  said  I;  **I  thought  his 
domestic  sport,  which  has  somewhat  serial  works  were  considered  remark* 
sharpened  both  their  wits,  and  has  ably  cheap."  "Very  costly  in  their 
made  her  one  of  the  liveliest,  semi-  consequpnce^,**  he  replied ;  *' as  Clara 
satiric,  most  cheerful,  open-hearted,  said  of  Mrs.  Spf'ndall':'!  gown,  the  trim- 
UDresti*ained  companions  in  the  world,  minsrs  far  exceeded  the  original  mate- 

1  could  talk  over  this  matter  with  rial" ^'  And  the  additional  jewel- 
none  better;  so  I  made  ray  way  to  lery  that  was  thought  absolutely  neces- 
the  rectory,  and  reached  it  just  as  sary,*'  said  the  good-natured  Clara, 
night  had  driven  out  the  last  gleam  "  I  reckon/'  said  the  doctor,  **  that 
ofday,  and  the  moon  was  high  enough  every  work  Dickens  publishes,  costs 
above  the  horizon  to  cast  her  subdued  fifty  pounds  at  least  extra  expenditure 
light  across  the  shrubbery  avenue  as  before  it  is  finished.  She  sent  off  a 
I  entered,  and  to  touch  the  shining  five-pound  note  yesterday,  miles  away 
laurel-leaves  here  and  there  with  from  this  parish,  in  answer  to  some 
RMingle,  that  made  the  depths  around  appeal  to  her  humanity ;  and  I  know 
them  intense,  and  the  repose  deeper,  it  was  owing  to  reading  a  number  of 
at  which  time  silence  is  a  sentiment,  one  of  these  serials.  Dear  me !  It  is 
The  noise  of  wheels  was  not  heard  in  time  he  should  leave  off  writing,  or 
the  drawing-room,  so  that  I  had  en-  we  shall  be  ruined  with  his  huma* 
terel  it  before  the  doctor  and  his  wife  nities.  I  wish  he  would  publish  the 
were  aware  of  my  arrival.  whole  tale  at  once,  then  there  would 

They  were  sitting  by  the  fire— the  be  but  one  call  j  now  it  is  monthly- 


doctor  in  his  easy-chair,  with  a  hand-  worse  than  railroad-calls.  He  must 
kerchief  over  his  face,  as  if  for  an  have  a  wonderful  power — a  lairjr- 
evening  doze — ^the  lady  had  been  evi-  charm  given  at  his  birth.  You  will 
dently  reading,  for  a  book  was  on  a  hardly  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
little  table  by  the  fireside.  As  I  en-  you :  Clara,  who,  in  a  way  of  her 
tered  they  both  rose  to  greet  me,  for  own,  bewitches  people,  positively  got 
the  doctor  was  not  actually  asleep ;  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  old,  mi- 
bat  what  surprised  me  was,  to  see  the  serly,  retired  banker.  A.,  and  read  to 
eoodwife  smiling  a  welcome  through  him  one  of  Dickens's  httle  Christmas 
her  tears.  I  could  not  refrain  from  tales,  and  so  worked  upon  the  old 
showing  my  surprise,  for  I  was  afraid  man's  fears,  shall  I  say,  or  feelings, 
M>me  ill  news  had  reached  that  peace-  that  he  wrote  off  a  cheque  for'a  hun- 
ful  home.  dred  pounds  to  the  Town  Infirmary,    • 

I  was  soon  relieved  by  the  doctor,  and  gave  Clara  twenty  pounds  to  dis- 

who  said,  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  "Ah,  tribute  in  charity.''    **  Not  very  much 

you  are  welcome  indeed ;  you  are  ar-  to  your  credit,  cfoctor,"  replied  Clara, 

rived  just  in  time  to  lend  a  sympathy,  ^*  for  you  have  been  preacning  to  h'un 

which  you  know  my  hard  nature  can-  for  many  a  year,  and  YfVvaX.  <^Y<i  "^^o^ 

not  supply;  azi4  ^^^^  CUn  has  ever  get  from  hitaV^    ^  K  ^'oX^nXaNA 
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hit,'*  said  L  The  doctor  laughed,  and  vith  the  sentimental  dram.  What 
suggested  that  Clara  should  make  a  coU  jcu  call  making  it  soft  may  be  mak* 
lection  of  magicai  passages  from  our  in^  it  weak — ma^  be  forcing  out  from 
modem  novelists,  and  insert  them  it  in  tears  what  it  ought  to  spend  in 
into  his  sermons,  for  he  believed  a  action.  Let  us  keep  up  the  true 
bdLtery  of  half-a-dozen  of  them  wholesome  vigour  of  the  heart  and 
would  knock  a  ten-pound  note  out  understanding.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
of  a  flint-stone.  '*13ut  will  they  the  true  roan  for  that  work  There 
dovetail  V  replied  Clara.  *'If  ^ou  is  bone  and  sinew  in  his  human  crea* 
join  them,   my  darling,  they  wiiy    lures,  and  pretty  handsome  flesh  and 

Suoth  he.     "I  give  you  warning,''    blood  too.     I  don't  like  your  too  much 
[ie  replied,  "  that    in '  the  household    anatomising  of  human  character,  and 
phrase,  they  will  bo  the  plums  in  the    stripping  it  oare,  as  some  of  our  tale, 
pudding —  and  if  they  be  picked  out^    tellers  do,  to  the  lower  ribs ;  for  that 
as  you  may  be  sure  they  will  pick    is  not  nature  which  is  but  its  possible 
them  out,  don't  you   think  the  suet    detail.      Nature    beautifully    covers 
will  be  the  less  palatable  ?  and,  to  be    every  anatomy.    Let  the  novelist  be 
serious  now,  surely  the  novelists  of    the  historian,  but  the  pleasant  histo- 
our  day  are  doing  some  good.    The^    nan,  of  mankind  as  they  are.    What 
are  working  a  neld  which  you  di-    mankind  should    be,  is  out    of  the 
vines  perhaps  can't  work — I  suppose    world  of  their  art ;  because  out  of,  so 
you  can't,  tor  I  see  you  don't—and    far  as  it  is  above,  unassisted  nature, 
therefore  it  is  well  that  they  should ;    No,  my  dear  Clara,  the  divine  must 
and  yet  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  you    not   be    the  novelist^    nor  advertise 
might  not  illustrate    doctrines  by  a    new  nostrums  to  cure  the  heart    He 
little  narrative,  now  and  then — and  so    must  apply  the  old  medicinal  virtues 
excite  more  real  love,  more  tender-    intrusted  to  his  keeping,   and  direct 
ness  and  charity,  and  move,  if  yon    to  the  One  Physician."    Our  evening 
please,   through    fears,   but    through    was  passed  in  discourse  of  this  kin^ 
oetter,   less  selfish  feelings,  first.    I    interchanging    playfulness    and    se- 
would'not  say  it  of  you,  good  doctor,    riousness,  and  both  doing  their  office; 
but  I  have  both  read  and  heard  ser-    and   I    did    not    that    night    enter 
mons,  the  tendency  of  which  was  un-    upon    the    consultation  I    intended, 
bounded  selfishness.    It  has  been  well    The  following    day,    at  our   break- 
said  that  large  classes  of  religionists    fast-table,    I    told    my    story,  —  my 
have  religion  enough  to  make  them    proposed  visit  to  Meanwell,  and  its 
hate,  and  not  to   make  them   love,    object.  The  doctor  was  much  tickled 
Now,   my  favourite    writers    do    aid    with  the  idea  of  my  becoming  a  mem- 
you,  and  work  upon  the  human  heart,    ber  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  declared 
and  soften  it,  and  make  it  ashamea    my  mission,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
of  its  selfishness.     They  humanise^    very  like  theirs,  ana   do  a  world  of 
sow  the  seeds  of  gentleness,  which    mischief,  quoted  the  "  male-sarta  ami- 
may  peradventure  come  up  in  even    cilia,"  and  wondered  at  my  yielding 
unpromising  soils;    but  there  is  in    to  my  friend  Mean  well's  amiable  non- 
this  wide  world  many  a  soil  fit  for  the    sense.     He  loved  a  paradox  now  and 
seed,  which  onlv  waits  the  sowinfir.    then,  especially  when  he  could  hit  by 
IwishthejrwoulJ  more  conspicuously    it  what  he  termed   the    conceit    of 
make  Christian  principles  the  motives    amiability ;  and  so,  at  the  instant,  he 
of  action ;  but  I  will  not  deny  that    volubly  broke  forth  on  the  benefits  of 

TnAVr    t%wt%    *m«*lr*n«w   a^^vm^k   *«,m^««_.  ..^4.^_     f— _         II* II        a1  1    i  •      >  .   « 
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tenneddliny  would  not  be  daufferous.  tive  quarrel,"    said  he,  "there  must 

I  fear  fiction  on  that   ground,   and  be  hypocrisy.    The  very  word  society 

some  religious  novels  (for  the  attempt  meant  a  collection  of  agreements,  a 

has  been  made)  I  look  upon  as  warn-  separation  from   disagreements.     To 

rngs  not  to  trespass  on  that  ground  ;  be  continually  rubbing  against  (hose 

vjl"?    ^^^^  '"""^  ^^  ^^^  tampering  whom  you  dislike,  and  who  dislike 

^'^ju»e  human  heart,  by  sending  it  you,  is  to  live  under  the  veriest  ty- 

w  z«t/  ereiyr  mght  half  intoxicated  ranny  of  false  philanthropy.     0  the 
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'happy  fan^ilv'  system,  where  each  even  friendly  terras.  Then,  said  I, 
one  lon^  to  ny  at  his  neijorhbour,  and,  you  must  have  a  great  number  of  very 
not  danng  to  follow  his  insthicts,  disagreeable  acquaintances!^'  The 
8ulks  in  sleepy  sadness!  The  natu-  doctor  would  have  gone  on  in  this 
ral  belligerents  are  better  apart ;  don't  strain  at  great  len^h,  as  was  his 
try  to  mix  oil  and  vinegar."  **0r-  wont,  nor  would  his  loving  spouse 
tiiodoxy  and  heterodoxy,'*  said  I,  have  interrupted  him  on  any  account^ 
"  then,  in  your  professional  view,  for  she  greatly  enjoyed  these  refresh- 
must  go  to  the  Union  Regi-'ter  Office  ing,  revivifying  splenetics ;  but  the 
if  they  would  be  wedded ;  you  will  not  thread  that  he  was  drawing  out  of  his 
join  their  hands."  "  No,  indeed,''  he  temporary  philosophy  was  suddenly 
replied ;"  and  if  I  did,  who  in  the  snapt  by  a  new  arrival.  Who  should 
world  eonld  join  their  hearts  1  Now,  this  be  but  his  clever  son  Alfred,  who 
I  will  tell  you  what  an  old  college  had  just  taken  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
friend  of  mine  did,  and  I  often  thought  at  Oxford,  and  returned  home,  and 
how  wise  he  was.  He  was  the  most  brought  his  friend  Ralph  Rhymer  with 
peace-loving  man  I  ever  knew;  he  him. 

was  one  literally,  as  he  protested   to        In  the  evening  my  subject  was  re* 
'  love  peace  and  ensue  it      He  came  newed,  and  the  question   discussed, 
into  the  unexpected  inheritance  of  a  how  we  should  proceed  to  insure  sue- 
small  estate,  with  a  comfortable  house  cess  ?     How  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
upon  it,  in  Devonshire.    He  quitted  all  to  prevent  any  possible  reiference 
college  to  take  possession,  but  before  to  disputes,  and  to  give  them  no  time 
doing  so  made  inouiry  into  the  cha-  to  be  visibly  offensive  with  each  other! 
racters  of  his  neighbours  that  were  to  Alfred  asked  if  the  old  gentleman  had 
be.     He   learnt  that    there  was  one  a  billiard-table   in  the  house?      ^A 
domineering,  disagreeable  gentleman,  billiard-table !''  replied  the  mother ;  "  I 
who  bullied  the  farmers,  and  made  believe  he  has  ;  but  by  all  means  get 
himself  important  in  the  parish.     In  the  key  of  the  billiard-room,  or  cover 
his  way  to  his  property  he  spent  a  day  the  table  with  funereal  black.     Don't 
or  two  with  me,  ancl  said,  as  I  was  you  know  the  atrabilious  Major  Grim- 
parting  with  him,  that  he  had  made  up  law  and  his  frightened  little  wife  be- 
ftis  mind  to  take  the  very  first  oppor-  long  to  some  sect  who  call  themselves 
tunity  of  quarrelling  with  that  man;  *  Professors    of  Piety?'      The  major 
in  fact,  so  to  quarrel,  as  to  cut  him  would,  at  the  sight,  first  groan,  and 
most   decidedly;   *  then   you  know,'  then  mount  a  chair  and  denounce  ven- 
he  added,   *we  shall  have  no  inter-  geance  on  all  game-nlayers."  "Then, 
course,  and  I  shall  live  comfortably.  ofcourse,''8aidAlfred^s  Oxonian  friend. 
The  alternative  presents  such  a  series  «* cards  won't  do.''     "Cards,  indeed  ! 
of  petty  disputes,  affronts,  and  hypo-  you  know  whose  playthings  they  are 
crisies,  as  would   make   my  country  thought  to  be ;  and  as  to  the  knave  of 
life  not  endurable.'     Well,  he  did  it,  spades.  \e  is— they  look  upon  his  pro- 
and  so  did  it  as  to  give  his  would-  senceas  awful.   The  yellow  on  liis  coat 
have-been  antagonistic  acquaintance  is  in  their  eyes  veritable  brimstone." 
the  opinion  that  he  was  a  most  fero-  »«  Well,  then."  said  I,  **  what  of  table- 
cious  man,  with  whom  it  was  best  not  turninir  1 — that  must  keep  them  either 
to  meddle.      They   lived   peaceably,  quiet,  or  twirling  about  in  wonderment 
because  they  were  not  on  speaking  all  the  evening."  **  Worse  and  worpe," 
terms.     He  was  in  reality  as  wise  as  said  Mrs.  Alliight ;  "that  is  forbitlden 
he  was    amiable.     My  good    friend,  U5iund<»r  the  ban  of  the  Church."  "Of 
don't  go ;  if  you  do,  the  best  you  can  the  Church !"  vociferated  the  doctor- 
hope  lo  achieve  is,  to  make  your  poor  "the    Church — I    wish    the  Church 
simple  friend  hapi)ily  deluded,  and  all  would  turn  the  tables  on  the  crazy 
the  others  ten  tim«*s  worse  enemies  ones  who  talk  and  publish  such  non- 
than  they  were  before.     A  neighbour  sense.      The    silly    fellows    be'ieve 
of  mine  was  boastinsr  the  other  day  the  table's  legs  are  spirits,  and  charts 
that  he  had  lived  much  in  the  world,  tably  ask  them  which  of  their  neigh* 
and  was  thankful  that  he  had  never  hours,  lately  deceased,  are  undergoing 
known  a  man  with  whom   he  would  eternal  punishments?     I  do  wish  the 
not  be  willing  to  be  on  speaking,  and  fools  were  suppieweOi.  \N^n\^\»\v«^% 
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they  would  be  disappointed,  if  the  you  have  only  to  interpose  him,  and 
spirits  in  the  legs  told  them  any  good  he  will  grin  tne  offender  out  of  his  or 
news  of  those  inquired  aft«r. '  Oh  her  senses."  ^*  Go  on,  go  on,  my  dear 
the  inoonsistency  of  the  foolish  ones  I  Clara,  show  your  talents  for  portrait- 
They  are  rampant  airainst  the  idols  painting ; "  (then  turning  to  me), 
of  the  East  and  the  West  as  ^^  wood  *^  won't  you  haye  a  rare  collection? 
and  stone/'  «nd  yet  belieye  that  a  Now,  Clara,  fill  the  stage;  let ns haye 
dmnken  carpenter  can  make  a  god,  all  the  drarnaiis  persona."  ''  To  enact 
or  something  like  one,  in  knowledge,  my  farce  of  Conciliation,''said  I.  "Well, 
^*  Well,''  said  I,  ^'  who  come  next  then,''  continued  Mrs.  Allright,  ^^  we 
of  this  awkward  squad  of  reconcil-  haye  but  one  or  two  more.  There  will 
ables  or  irreconcilables  ?"  '^Why,"  be  the  still  good-looking,  rather  bold- 
replied  Mrs.  Allright,  "  you  will  haye  faced  cousin,  who  married  the  man 
the  widow,  a  withered,  wizened,  sim-  who  neyer  goes  out ; — they  say,  by  the 
pering  creature,  whose  body  has  been  by,  he  b  a  sensible  man  and  a  shrewd 
daily  shrinking  these  twenty  years,  as  lawyer.  Oyer-wifed,  perhaps,  he 
if  frightened  from  the  shadow  of  a  doesn't  like  being  trotted  out  before 
slender  mind,  of  which  it  could  discern  company.  Mrs.  Bramble  will  be  sure 
nor  shape  nor  colour.  She  neyer  had  to  come  alone.  You  will  see  her 
an  opinion  in  her  life,  but  has  liyed  enter  the  room  with  semi-bounce ; 
npon  inanities  made  up  of  patches  of  she  will  giye  the  door  a  push  if  it 
other  people's  opinions ;  for  she  is  a  isn't  wide  open.  As  soon  as  seated, 
great  questioner.  From  sheer  insi^-  she  will  stare  with  her  extraordinary 
nificance,  she  rather  embroils  the  dif-  eyes,  round  as  bullets,  and  as  pre- 
ferences of  the  general  cousinship.  pared  for  doing  damage  ]  and  as  tney 
For  as  none  think  her  important  circumnayigate  the  company,  upon 
enough  for  caution,  she  picks  up  de-  discoyery,  she  will  mete  out  with  prao- 
fiunatory  scraps  of  conyersation,  and,  tised  nicety  and  yariety  her  superci- 
without  the  least  intention  of  doing  lious  recognitions.  She  is  really  a  kind- 
harm,  lets  them  escape  yery  malapro-  hearted  woman,  but  has  a  positiye 
pos.  She  has  a  great  booby  son  about  genius  for  mischief — she  cannot  resist 
nineteen,  who  unites  his  father's  un-  its  instincts,  and  her  other  -  nat  nral 
gainly  bulk  with  the  mother's  small-  gifts  favour  it.  I  shouldn't  call  her 
ness ;  so  that  he  is  a  contrast  of  con-  proud — ^nou  hers  is  not  pride,  but  a 
tradictory  parts  in  his  misshapen  per-  Kind  of  inclijEniant  conceit^  defiant,  and 
ion — a  great  goose,  and  has  some-  yery  self-intruding.  She  will  go  a  great 
how  contracted  a  distorted,  ludicrous  way  to  do  a  kindness,  but  ten  to  one 
liyeliness.  He  never  meets  you  with  she  will  pack  up  a  little  insult  with  it. 
How-do-ye-do,  but  there  must  be  a  Her  tact  for  mischief  always  sets  her 
pun  attached  to^it ;  and  he  looks  as  if  upon  putting  leading  questions,  which, 
tie  would  thrust  his  rat  eyes  into  your  though  very  imperiinent,  and  put  with 
face  with  it."  "  He  seems  to  have  a  a  peculiar  audacity,  are  hard  to  swerve 
collection  of  these  puns  (and  where  from  without  attracting  a  worse  ob- 
or  how  he  gets  even  them  is  a  servation  as  to  a  shying  horse.  They 
puzzle),  stowed  away  in  his  joulter  are  like  sharpshooters  in  a  wood — take 
jaws,  which  he  instantly  shoots  out  aim,  and  hit  unawares.  She  lives 
npon  you,''  added  the  doctor,  ''  as  upon  excitement ;  she  inhales  it,  and 
I  have  seen  a  baboon  do,  pelting  exhales  it ;  her  voice  is  toned  by  it, 
the  company  with  his  cheek  pre-  if  the  high  pitch  be  a  tone.  She  plays 
lenred  quids,  aft-er  he  had  learnt  the  off  her  argumentative  from  the  falsetto 
lobacco  accomplishment."  "What  hollow  whii^per  to  the  high-wind  of 
mother,*'  continued  the  doctor's  wife,  the  organ  sesquialtero :  she  is  most 
**!•  nnt  fond  of  her  soni  The  poor  imaginative  in  her  quarrels,  and  has 
woman  will  tell  you  twenty  times  always  one  or  two  great  epics  of  the 
in  a  week  that  she  has  had  seven,  kind  on  hand,  which  she  builds  up 
but  that  this  is  the  only  one  that  very  ingeniously  with  plot  and  coun- 
oame  to  perfection.  She  will  be  snre  ter-plot ;  and  if  an)r«f  her  acquaint- 
to  bring  this  goose  of  a  son — and  he  anoe  cannot  be  brought  into  tlie  priu- 
jDMy  do  yaa.  service ;  for  if  you  find  cipal  piece,  she  will  contrive  to  em- 
Aor  oae  touching  dtmgeroua  ground,  broil  them  in  episodes ;  and  when  sh* 
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hat  brought  all  within  the  mai^o  circle  daughter  of  a  lieutenant^  who  died 

of  ODcomfortableDess,  she  will  sit  the  when  she  was  quite  young.     She  be» 

only  happv  one,  like  Madame  Tussaud  longs  to  the  contemned  dass  of  Old 

in  the  middle  of  her  chamber  of  hor-  \  Maids,  a  class  I  Iofc  and  respect  ge- 

lors,  gloryin?  in  the  completeness  of  nerally,  and  in  which  I  have  known 

her  work.     With  her,  mischief  is  a  some  of  the  best  creatures  in  the  world, 

business,  a  profession,  never  lacking  She  will  be  a  great  acauisition  ;    I 

materials,  for  she  can  make  anything,  know  she  will  be  there,  tor  she  inti- 

xmt  of  nothing.    Perfect  mistress  of  alII  mated  to  me  that  some  such  scheme 

theelementsofdiscord,  she  will  gather  was  on  foot     You  could  not  have  a 

them  everywhere,  and  throw  them  better  ally.    She  will  keep  her  cousin 

into  her  cauldron  of  confusion,  stir  Bramble  in  order,  if  any  one  can ;  for 

them  well,   and  pertinaciously  offer  that  lady  has  a  little  fear  of  her  plain 

the    broth    to    all    bystanders  —  and  truth-speaking  ways,  as  I  will  show 

thosewho  won't  taste  It  have  a  chance  you.     i  was  one  in  a  party  in  the 

of  being  bespattered  with  it.    Now,  spring  of  last  year,  where  Mrs.  Bram* 

Jon  wiQ  easily  believe  that  she  has  ble  and  Sophy  were  present.  The 
ad  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  these  cousins  had  not  often  met  before.  Mrs. 
fkmily  entanglements,  and  see  tliat  Bramble  was  in  one  of  her  fine  airs — 
Tour  great  difficulty  will  be  to  manage  comparing  other  people^s  ways  with 
her.  Your  next  chance  will  be  in  her  own,  and  swaggering  a  little  be->, 
paying  her  decided  and  deferential  fore  the  old  maid,  and  Uking  great 
attention,  use  as  much  flattery  as  your  importance  to  herself  'as  a  wife  and 
eonscience  will  allow,  and  engage  her  a  mother  ;*  all  which  was  quite  lost 
in  some  pretended  plot,  which,  if  you  upon  Sophy  Single.  But  genius  was 
are  not  scrupulous,  you  must  manu-  paramount,  and  the  nettle  of  mischief 
ikcture  out  of  nothing  but  your  own  must  be  offered  to  the  touch :  to 
wits,  and  persuade  her  that  circumspec-  effect  which,  she  adroitly  turned  the 
tion.  caution,  and  her  silence,  above  talk  upon  attachments,  courtships^ 
all  things,  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  fortunate  and  unfortunate,  till  sne 
snccessful  end.''  '' Capital,  my  dear  came  to  offers  of  marriage;  and, look- 
Clara.  You  must  positively  write  a  ing  hard  at  Sophy,  said,  she  never 
new  play  with  an  old  title,  '  Plot  and  knew  a  woman,  unless  she  was  wn- 
no  Plot' "  "  Or  a  new,  *  Not  so  bad  commonly  ugly,  or  uncommonly  dis- 
08  we  seemj^ "  replied  the  wife,  '^  and  agreeable,  who  had  not  h^  offers  of 
make  one  Doctor  Allright  the  princi-  marriage.  Good-natured  Sophy  saw 
pal  character.  There  is  now  but  one  the  mortification  intended  for  her,  bnt 
more,"  she  continued,  addressing  me :  onlv  in  a  ridiculous  li«>ht.  She  then 
"I  always  like  to  ena  with  the  best —  took  it  up,  looking  very  pleasantly 
Sophy  Single,  a  great  favourite  here — ''  full  in  her  cousin  Bramble's  face.  *I 
"  And  wherever  she  is  known,"  cried  know,  cousin,  very  well  what  yon 
the  doctor.  "  She  is  always  agree-  mean ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  you  are 
able,  ready  to  give  and  receive  plea-  decidedly  wrong :  for  example,  al- 
snre;  sensible — very;  ever  ready,  with  though  I  am  plam  enough,  and  may 
a  good-natured  sharpness,  to  defend  be  commonly  ugly,  I  am  not  so  tincom- 
herself,  other  people,  or  opinions,  and  manly — and  if  disagreeable  now  and 
has  an  easy  way  of  turning  off  a  sub-  then,  never  uncommonly  disagreeable; 
icct,  and  avoiding  offence.  She  won't  and  yet  I  declare  as  a  troth,  I  never 
let  any  one  quarrel  with  anybody  if  had  an  offer  in  my  life ;'  and  her^ 
she  can  help  it.  She  appears  ever  after  a  momentary  pause,  she  changed 
just  what  she  is,  and  loves  truth  above  her  voice  into  the  pitiable  slow  patne- 
all  things.  She  is  rather  straitened  tic,  that  not  a  word  should  be  los^ 
in  circumstances,  and,  they  say,  has  and  added,  *  Besides,  now  think,  my 
declined  receiving  any  addition  to  her  judicious  coz.,  how  it  may  all  be  for 
income  from  her  nearest  relative,  the  best ;  for  how  do  I  know  but  that 
Meanwell ;  but  I  am  sure  she  doesn't  C  might  have  followed  the  many  evil 
scruple  to  make  demands  upon  his  examples  of  wives,  and  sworn  to 
purse  for  other  people,  for  she  is  un-  "  love^  cherishy  and  obey,'^  and,  far  from 
tiring  in  doing  kindnesses,  but  always  doing  any  one  of  them,  have  not  even 
with  judgment     She   is  the   only  made  my  husband  m^  c»io\«c^wA 
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And  how  shocking  to  have  heard  all  as  to  let  the  le^timate  farce  dwindle 
about  *'  iht  meek  and  quiet  spirit^^^  and  down  to  putting  dressed-up  two- 
how  we  should  all  behave  ourselves,  legged  riddles,  and  to  have  these 
f'  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham^*'  and  inane  innocencies  banish  the  good 
then,  after  all,  not  to  have  a  notion  wholesome  real  stage-play.  No,  no  I 
of  meekness  or  obedience.'  Then,  let  the  legitimate  player  strut  hit 
with  a  changed  tone  of  marked  gaiety,  hour,  and  ^et  his  pay  and  live."  The 
turning  to  us  who  had  gathered  near  Oxonian  friend  begged  to  say  that  he 
bar,  she  said,  '  But  if  my  cousin  thought  Dr.  Allright  had  made  a  veiy 
Bramble  is  writing  any  pretty  little  good  suggestion  unawares.  He  had 
novel,  and  wishes  to  establish  a  called  acting  charades  *'dressod-up 
maxim  or  a  theory  against  fact^  she  two-legged  riddles ;"  now  he  thought 
is  heartily  welcome  to  my  name  as  •  that  real  riddles  would  be  the  very 
example,  and  to  fasten  any  fiction  thing.  "  Not  bad '^  muttered  thie 
upon  it  that  will  best  suit  her  pur-  doctor.  '^  Capital  idea,"  said  Alfred 
pose.^  It  was  quite  beautiful  to  see  Allright,  *'  and  Rhymer  is  the  very 
uie  pleasant  way  in  which  she  caused  man  to  make  them."  Mrs.  Allright 
the  subject  to  glide  a  way,  and  another  smiled  at  the  suggestion,  thought 
to  succeed  it,  leaving  no  room  for  awhile,  and  decided  in  favour  of  rid- 
offence  to  be  taken.  Mrs.  Bramble  dies.  '^  There  must  be  a  moderator," 
will  be  quieter  if  placed  near  SopLy ;  said  I ;  '^  he  must  allow  no  one  to  speik 
wo  you  look  to  that.  And  now  you  above  a  minute.  That  all  may  be 
know  your  company.  How  will  you  set  a-thinking,  nothing  can  be  better, 
contrive  amusements  to  please  all«  or  Meanwell  shall  offer  prizes.  He  hai 
at  least  to  keep  all  safe  within  your  closets  full  of  plate  which  he  never 
magic  circle — Reconciliation  V  uses  or  sees — a  few  cups,  tea-pots^ 
^'Amusements  I  Let  them  amuse  and  coffee-pots  will  be  no  loss  to  nim 
themselves  according  to  their  instincts,  — ^yes,  he  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
like  the  ' Happy ^^amily^  let  loose  to  them;  they  who  find  out  the  greater 
do  their  plea^uie.  At  any  rate,  they  number  shall  have  first  choice,  and  so 
will  amuse  the  company.^'  said  the  on.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  lottery,  in 
doctor,  '*  or  treat  them  as  children,  as  which  wits  will  stand  for  money ; 
they  are,  and  put  'em  to  play  '  Blind  every  one  will  have  an  object.  Silver 
man's  buff,'  or  *  Hunt  the  slipper,'  or  at  and  china,  and  some  little  jewellery, 
ffuessiog,  or  '  I  love  my  love  with  an  may  be  the  lottery  capital,  and  it  is 


"you  make  me  laugh  at  the  ridicu-  matter,  the  meeting  will  then  be  over, 

lousness  of  your  jesting  suggestions,  and    our   friend    Meanwell    at   least 

Consider  what  your  cross   questions  pleasrd.  Soj)hy,  we  know  well,  though 

and  c:  ooked  answers  would  lead  to,  the  blanks  fall  to  her,  and  let  us  chari* 

where  clever  Mrs.  Bramble  would  have  tably  hope  one  or  two  more,  will  be 

the  making  or  putting  them  together,  in  good  humour.     It  is  fixed  Ralph 

And  yuur  *love  my  love  with  an  A  or  Rhymer  shall  draw  up  a  pro.^pectus, 

B,  and  80  on,' — there  would  be  the  to  be  read  at  the  opening ;  and  let  us 

stupid  iVightened  major's  wife,  dread-  be  a  committee  of  fiddlers,  and  let  us 

fully  at  a  loss;  and  Mrs.  B.  would  be  see  what  we  can  do — we   have  no 

euro  to  suggest,  in  a  loud  whisper —  bad  time  belbre  us,  if  we  are  indus- 

take  now  the  letter  M — '  I  love  my  trious." 

love  with  an  M  because  he  is  piine;  I  Rhymer  assented — and  we  separ- 

hate  him  because  he  is  morose ;  I  took  at^d,  each  one  to  spin  the  brain-threads 

him  to  the  sign  of  the  Mumps,  and  of  his  wits  into  a  to-be  admired  per« 

treated  him  to  miseries.'     Now,  dear  plexity  and  complexity,  leaving  one 

doctor,  do  be  serious ;  think  of  some-  raaster-thiead   to  be  tlie  sure  guide 

thing  practicable— what  say  you   to  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  iugeuious 

acting  charades?"     ^The  stupidest  ihouglit. 

o£  things,"   replied   the  doctor;    "I  Tlie  next  morning  the  Oxonian  ap- 

never  could  abide  them.    Don't  let  us  peared  with  hiS  Exordium,  which  was 

^acourage  such  mocktry  of  the  stage,  read  in  conclave  immediately  after 
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bteakfast.  It  was  thoroughly  Oxonian,  CBnms  —  really  it  is  a  capital    bur- 

and  would  have  done  credit  to  a  prize  lesque.''      ^^  Burlesque, ''     said     the 

essayist  of  Alma  Mater.     He  gave  a  Oxonian,  with  afiect'ed  gravity  and 

summary  of  an  imaginanr  history  of  wounded  dignity,  holding  himself  up— 

riddles,  gravely  descanted  upon  their  and  he  had  purposely  dressed  in  black. 

historicsti  importance,  the  part  they  all  but  awhile  waistcoat,  and  had  not 

played   in  oracular    responses,    and  forgotten  bis  white  kid  gloves — "  bur- 

their  influence  in  private  families ;  lesque,  indeed !     I  appeal  to  the  pre- 

was  eloquent  upon  (JBdipus,  his  fate,  sentjudicious  assembly,  or  assemblage 

and  of  tne  Sphynx.  rather,  of  honest  hearts  and  smiling  and 

"The  Theban  monster  that  propowd  beauteous  faces,  if  the  gentleman  who 

Her  riddle,  and  him  who  solred  it  not,  has,  as  I  thmk,  and  I  perceive  you 

devourefl ;  think,  improperly  int^rnipted  me,  naa 

That  once  found  out  and  solred,  for  gripf  and  solved  my  riddle.    Treating,  then,  this 

Ct'^jl^lf  headlong  from  the  I«neni.n  ^^^^^^\y  interruption  as  it  deserves, 

tteep."  1  come  to  my  Peroration. '  He  shortly 

recapitulated,    and     thus    addressed 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  his  learned  us,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart: — 

disquisition,  nor  take  you  in  his  travel  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  scarce- 

fiom  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  I  know  ly  touched  upon  the  delicate  subject^ 

not  where.    He  exhibited  the  whole  the  object  of  this  meeting.    1  am  con- 

heaJthen  mythology  as  a  pbantasma-  fident  you  will  understand  me,  when 

goria  of  riddles,  questionea  the  muses  I  compare  this  happy,  thid  truly  phil- 

of  Herodotus,  and  authors  that  you  anthropic  scheme  of  our  friend  to  a 

and  I,  Eu.sebius,  never  knew,  or  have  bell — to  the  bell  which,  I  trust,  with 

forgotten.     In  short,  he  proved  that  its  parochial  voice,  will  proclaim  in  its 

^e  world  would  never  have  been  the  cheeriest  notes  a  general  Reconcilia- 

world  it  is,  but  for  the  ancient  riddle,  tion.     It  is  indeed  like  a  bell,  for  it 

He  was  critical  also  upon  some  very  has  the  same  requirements,  without 

poor   ones  of  antiquity — upon    their  which  bells  must  be  mute.    It  equally 

trifling  nature,  how  under  the  Romans  requires   good    metal.      Ladies  and 

ihey    were    deteriorated  from    their  gentlemen,  it  shall  be  of  silver !  yes, 

ancient   dignity :    was  severe  upon  silver,    bountifully   supplied   by  the 

Yirgil's  ^* Die  quibus  in  terris;'' passed  generous  Owner  of  this   honourable 

on  to  their  moral  effect  and  proved  mansion.     It  is  like  a  bell,  too,  for  it^ 

that  we  owe  to  the  riadio  our  very  as  a  bell,  requires  a  clapper ;  and  I  see 

Tirtues,     and    finally    our    liberties  :  before  me  many  ready  to  supply  that 

strenuously  insisting  that  we  shoula  want.      It  must    also  have   a  rope, 

not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  the  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  make,  to 

world  is  still  a  riddle,  as  is  every-  weave,  and  to  twist.  It  will  also  require 

thing  in  it.     The  great  riddle  is  life,  a  good  hand  to  pull  it ;    and  where 

He  would  have  us  again,  as  we  would  shall  we  find  one  more  fit  for  the  work 

▼ahie  the  bh^ssings  we  enjoy,  restore  than  this  (and  here  the  sly  fellow  took 

the  honour  it  has  lost  from  the  deca-  my  hand  and  exhibited  it),    which, 

dence  of  time,  or  the  base  and  raali-  let  me  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 

dous  plain-speaking  of  the  present  receives  its  pulsation  from  the  best  of 

very  vulgar  age,  to  the  riddle,  and  not  hearts." 

to  leave  it  as  we  have  done  to  the  Ralph  Rhymer  sat  down  amidst 
practice  of  our  wretched  politicians,  '<  unbounded  applause,"  which  was 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament^  and  to  speedily  followed  by  such  unextin- 
those  ministers  who  are  practically  guishaole  laughter  as  arose  among  the 
but  trifling  enigmas,  incapaole  of  sol  V-  gods  when  Vulcan  handed  about  the 
ing  anything  themselves,  or  of  doing  ambroii^ia  of  celestial  Reconciliation, 
anything  which  can  be  rationally  solv-  When  seriousness  was  restored,  a 
ed  by  any  one  else.  At  this  part  of  the  few  specimens  of  our  intended  col- 
essay  the  Doctor  put  his  handkerchief  lection  were  read,  and  we  each  went 
to  his  mouth,  but  it  would  not  do;  he  to  prepare  more. 
^  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  Some  days  have  passed,  Eusebius, 
cried  **  Bravo!  —  fit  for  any  stage  since  the  reading  of  our  Oxonian's 
and  platform,  institutions  and  athen-  essay.    We  have  been  N^rj\svx?>^^^xA 
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having  called  in  the  aid  of  the  doc-  monly  put  for  the  letters  IT  and  I ; 

tor's  curate,  I  am  enabled  to  send  you  and  it  there  be  any  other  words  used^ 

some  portion  of  our  collection,  and  I  the  sound  of  which  would  exprew 

hope^you  will  dignify  it  with  the  title  what  the  spelling  would  fail  to  do  ] 

of  a  '^  Florile&fium,''  although  I  should  all  this  was  reauired  before  we  com" 

not  wonder  if  you  thought  it  fitter  for  menced  our  task.  And  now,  Eusebiui^ 

a  "Hortus  siccus."  take  your  easy-chair,  read,  and  gire 

You  will  obserre  that  a  few  things  your  wise  brains  a  little  rest  from  the 

were  agreed  upon  before  we  com-  whirl  of  your  philosophies,  and  recre- 

menced  our  labours.     We  were  to  ate  them  in  these  flowery  labyrinths ; 

ignore    charades,   enigmas,   rebuses,  and  you  may  puzzle  your  neighbours 

and  id  genv^  omnej  and  know  nothing  by  handing  over  to  them  the  task  of 

but  the  word  riddle ;   that,  in  writ-  solution,  and  you  will  probably  gire 

ing  them,  we  were  to  consider  sound,  them  quite  as  good  an  occupation  as 

as  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be  they  had  before,  and  at  least  equally 

at    least    first    read    aloud ;    conse-  innocent.     Vive  Vakqtte, 

quently  that  you  and  /may  be  com-  A.  Q.  S. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

You  ought  to  have  received  thb  win  a  prize.      But  he    is   so  little 

letter,  my  dear  Eusebius,  long  ago:  proud  ot  his    manufacture,    that  he 

by  mistake  it  was  put  aside  with  other  says  he    shall    henceforth    consider 

papers  and  not  sent.    I  have,  there-  Davus  a  wiser  man    than  (Edipus. 

ibre,  now  an  opportunity  of  adding  The    distribution  of  prizes    pleased 

the  solutions,  made  by  the  Riddling^  every  one — at  least  all  professed  to 

Committee,  to  be  read  after  the  busi-  be  pleased.    The  worst  guesser  was 

ness  of  the  meeting.     Rhymer,  I  sns-  Sophy  Single,  but  she  contrived  to 

pect,  was  the  chief  composer.     I  also  drop  her  winnings  into  others'  bas- 

have  to  tell    you  that  the  Family  kets.    The  delay  has  at  least  spared 

Junction  Party  went  oflf  satisfactorily:  your  brain  an  irritation  quit«  useless 

"cot<  am/ciYta,"  and  I  hope  not  **mafe  to  such  a  philosopher  as   you  are; 

tartaJ*    I  took  Rhymer  with  me  to  but,  as  you  have  many  neighbours^ 

our  old  friend  MeanwelPs  ever  hospi-  and  families  who  are  none,  you  may 

table  mansion.   He  was  busiest  among  withhold  as  long  as  you  please  the  so- 

the  guests,  and  contrived,  by  his  sly  lutions,  to  give  wholesome  exercise  to 

whispered  helps,  that  everyone  should  their  wits.     Yours  ever,      A.  Q.  S. 

PREFATORT  AND  APOLOOETICAL. 

Speaker'—'KALPH  Rhymbr. 

When  Portia  stood  before  the  fate-ful  urng. 
Two  foolish  suitors  chose,  with  worldly  eyes, 

One  ffold,  one  silver ;  one  true  heart  discerns 
That  outward  lead  may  hold  the  nobler  prize. 

Ye  gentles  all  who  listen  to  our  rhymes, 
Learn — wisdom  may  be  found  where  none  appears; 

If  you  interpret  well,  the  merriest  chimes 
Are  only  mirthful  to  consenting  ears. 

Although  not  any  muse  hath  deigned  to  spin, 
For  outward  grace,  or  gold  or  silver  thread,     . 

A  verse  uncouth  may  hide  some  sense  within, 
Precious  as  Portia  in  the  urn  of  lead. 


1. 

Most  given  by  nature  to  be  low. 

By  art  I'm  well  conducted. 
And  raided  to  Ktatinn  eminent, 

And  strangely  I'm  constructed. 

For  though  five  letters  make  my  name, 
There  stands  a  five  betwixt  'em ; 
A.Bd  tarn  them  round  I'm  jusi  the  same, 
JO"  t>^i''g  BO  hatb  6zed  'em. 


But  more — I  stand  for  one  Hf  you 
My  bead  and  tail  dissever) 

That  lived  more  years  than  many  live. 
And  vtry  near  for  ever. 

2. 

All  locks  I  break,  yet  strange  am  fciund, 
The  more  I  break  the  firmer  bound  ; 
Though  teeth  I  have,  I  never  cat, — 
I  hunt  the  bare,  yet  have  no  feet 
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I'm  foand  io  yellow,  white,  and  red, — 
(Nor  more  be  said  upon  that  head  :) 
I'm  often  in  the  papers  foand. 
Then  make  more  noiae  than  all  around. 

ThoQgh  apmng  from  aire  most  slow,  I  ape 
All  trarellerv, — oft  have  touched  the  Cape ; 
Bom  where  hot  sons  hold  fierce  control, 
Fm  always  wannest  near  the  pole. 

3. 

Vm  in  the  highest  circles  known, 

And  in  the  lowest  noted. 
And  trusted, — for  mjr  truth  is  shown 

Whenever  I  am  quoted. 

I  sailed  around  the  world  with  Cooky 
Who  wholly  did  engross  me ; 

And  though  adtrised,  what  pains  he  took 
In  every  point  to  cross  me. 

Though  much  at  sea,  no  tight  I've  seen, 

Kepi  mostly  under  hstcbes  ; 
By  land  in  battles  I  have  been. 

And  still  can  show  my  scratches. 

And  strange  it  is,  though  old  I  grow. 
And  age  leaves  lines  and  traces 

In  eveiy  feature— even  so. 
More  perfect  still  my  face  is. 

Nine  lives  have  cata,  yet  may  be  drown'd, 

I  live  though  daily  martyr'd ; 
I'm  bound,  I^n  hang'd,  and  I'm  cut  down, 

And  even  drawn  and  quarter'd. 

I  very  oflen  make  a  match. 

Although  I  never  marry; 
And  love  as  often  lifts  the  latch, 

Aiui  will  no  longer  tairy. 

Reverse  me  now — a  shof&ing  knave ! 

An  implement  of  evil! 
Sly  trickster — hold — ^jrou  well  behave ; 

I  know  how  to  be  civil. 

I've  brethren  three — one  in  light  sport 

To  others*  hearts  is  cruel ; 
One  (for  we  all  are  of  theXourt) 

There  sports  the  brightest  jewel. 

One  wesrs,  indeed,  a  sombre  hue, 

Yet  is  no  less  a  knave,  sir ; 
Tho'  ever  holding  up  to  view 

What  minds  you  of  your  grave,  sir. 

I'm  armed  like  Hercules,  and  mean 

To  be  no  vain  pretender ; 
And  tho'  a  captive  to  no  queen, 

I  make  all  hearts  surrender. 

"  Off  with  bis  head"— of  Buckingham 
'Twas  said  ;  so  mine  dissever. 

And  straight  you'll  find  out  that  I  am, 
And  hope  to  be — yours  ever. 


Have  you  my  first  in  perfect  state  ? 

You've  no  bad  speculation  ; 
Tis  silent,  yet  is  thought  to  speak — 

Is  keen  in  observation. 

My  second's  a  commanding  air. 
My  first  it  keepetb  under ; 

What  Homer  made  a  Jovial  thing. 
That  oft  denott*d  thunder. 

My  whole  is  suited  lo  a  hair 
Both  to  my  first  and  second; 

Without  it  would  the  gentlest  she 
A  barefaced  jade  be  reckon'd. 


6. 

My  two  firat  letters  show  the  man, 
So  do  my  five — ^to  whose  last  three 

Are  owine  many  a  plot  and  plan 
Of  wisdom,  wit,  and  knavery. 

My  four  first  would  exhort  in  vain 
If  their  three  last  should  be  dead  letters  ; 

My  five  last  sll  the  world  contain. 
And  even  bind  the  sea  in  fetters. 

Fm  qtiite  at  home  in  letters  six,— 
To  friendship  warm,  to  coldness  hateful ; 

And  still  th' inconstant  heart  I  fix. 
That  without  me  would  be  ungrateful. 


6. 


My  first  is  of  moat  ancient  date, 

M  V  second  of  to^ay  ; 
My  first  my  second  rules,  and  bids 

It  come,  and  pass  away. 

Yet  so  that  where  my  first  is  not, 

My  second  cannot  be 
My  second  is  both  long  and  short. 

And  in  my  first's  degree. 

My  first,  although  it  never  stirs. 

Seems  ever  in  a  race ; 
Bises,  perhaps,  but  never  sits— 

My  second  runs  apace. 

My  first  had  never  feet ;  but  once, 
'Tia  said,  was  known  to  stand  ; 

And  by  that  act,  my  secoiMi  won. 
Brought  blessings  on  the  land. 

My  whole  is  a  most  precious  thing, 

Vet  often  vilely  spent, — 
And  e'en  though  thrown  away,  returns 

To  give  your  heart  content. 


7. 


The  greatest  contrasts  mark  my  first — 
'Tis  praised,  abused,  the  best,  the  worst ; 
Preferred  before  the  good  and  great, 
Yet  with  the  beggar  at  your  gate. 
At  Court  admitted— oft  with  fear 
Lest  it  should  reach  a  monarch's  ear; 
Yet  conns  of  law  it  much  frequenta 
In  search  of  laws  and  precedents, 
Good,  vicious,  false,  and  true— in  brief, 
Favours  the  plunder'd  and  the  thief. 
Is  truth  itsell— a  very  lie, — 
Loud  tongued,  and  silent  in  the  eye. 
Or  gently  whispers  in  a  sigh 
The  lover's  charm.     O  lady  fair, 
Of  the  known  faitnleasness  oeware  ; 
Yet  should  my  first  your  lover  make. 
My  aecond  be,  or  second  take 
Precedence  first,  then  drop  behind, 
And  the  two  things  be  one  combined— 
Accept  the  promise  of  his  tender. 
And  to  his  heart  your  heart  surrender. 


8. 


My  first  is  beauteous,  and  to  pride  gives  birth  ;' 
My  second  is  the  meanest  thing  on  earth  ; 
Though  one  most  vile,  the  other  precious 

reckon'd. 
My  first  owes  all  \U  \>evn^  to  m^  «ibcAvd  \ 


My  whole  the  theme  of  Grab  Street  bards—  12. 

BO  bride* 

Tet  few  the  weddings  she  does  not  provida :  Cot  off  mv  head — look  in  yoar  glsss, 

A  mantos-maker,  yet  doth  ne'er  a  pin  stir.  Oh!  what  complexion,  red  and  white  ; 

And  will  forever  be  a  noted  spinster.  I  make  yoar  sparVling  eyes  surpass 

The  precious  ray  of  diamond  bright— 

^  Your  lips  to  redden  with  delight. 

Cut  off  mv  tail— my  head  repair, 

My  first,  by  help  of  needle  fine,  yoa  cross  all  Now  take  it,  Chloe,  to  thy  breast ; 

o*er  and  o'er.—  Thoueh  it  will  doable  all  thy  care, 

'Tls  blue,  men,  yellow,  red,  and  white,  and  And  thou  but  give  it  half  that  nest, 

black,  I  think,  no  more ;  Thy  fondest  love  it  will  attest. 

My  second  is  what  all  men  are,  and  one  alone  Cut  off  at  once  both  head  and  tole, 

was  not »                        ....  Behold  a  word  which  shows  the  wilL 

What  most  would  have— the  fool,  the  wise,  what  many  wish  to  do.  and  fail. 

V     ""V^.?®''  "y^  *^®  »"V'          ,^.       .  or  those  who  spare,  snd  those  who  kUl, 

Yourself,  if  you  re  a  gentleman,  king,  beggar.  j^  ^„  p^ace,  arma,  in  aru.  sn  i  skill 

orphan,  heir:  „    ^         ,            ...               , 

My  whole  U  changeful  as  th6  wind,  it  is  both  ^aitore,  dear  maid,  the  several  parts. 

here  and  thei^  ^°®  chsnge  declar<*s  whst  I  would  do 

And  ranges  aU  ihe  world,  and  takes  new  man-  -^~"»*^  y""'  ^^^T.^*'!'  ""^  '»*»'^ 

ners  every  where ;                            -  ^  Hymen  would  but  let  me  woo  ;— 

'Tis  hot,  'tis  cild.  'tis  wet,  'tis  dry ;  fish,  flesh,  -^"^^  y^"  ''^^  ^  ^®'^«  °°«»  »°*  '^°- 

fowl,  love  snd  treason  v 

Are  in  it,  and  are  not  in  it^  and  so  is  rhyme  10 

and  reason. 

^  There  are  two  words  that  you  and  I 

^^'  Make  bold  and  loud,  or  soft  and  sly — 

In  me  three  cities  on  Itslisn  ground  2***^  mischievous— snd  oft  we  go— 

Their  origin  and  first  beginning  found ;  X'^^^fe'  "'^  8^°*'  '"*'"^  "'  *^"" 

WhUemightyheioesrai?elheirtrophiedfame,  I«^  different  courses  we  pursue  ; 

Two  characters  alone  exalt  my  name.-  JP'  ^*»«"  S*»'"  »  *"y  ^?"^'»  y^"* 

No  conquerors  they  for  life's  evenifal  agQ,  Go  off— and  I  m  secret  lurk, 

B  ut  gentlemen  sdoming  every  stsge.  -^"^^  ^^9  "y  ^««»  ^°'  •'*^«'^  ^°'^-5 

11.  14. 

The  son  is  my  father,  the  moon  is  mv  mother,  I  sra  certainly  very  handsome,  and  ought 

Yet  strange  1  resemble  nor  one  nur  the  other ;  to  be  mariied,  for  the  birds  on  Sl  Valentine's 

For  though  nearest  a  blaze,  yet  I  never  en*  Day  are  not  more  given  to  pair  than  I  am. 

lighten.  And  many  a  lady  offers  me  her  hand — be> 

Nor  cheer, — nay,  my  mother  has  taught  me  to  sides,  I  have  received  several  love-letters; 

frighten  ;  but,  alas!    one  too  many,  and  that  has  de- 

Bnt  I'm  nearest  of  kin  to  what  birthl^  con-  stroked  all  my  affection.     Since  then  I  have 

sisted  been  on  and  off  with  many — have  even  gone 

Long  ages  before  both  my  parents  existed;  to  the  altar — and  haire  there  been  cast  ««"  at 

Full  grown  at  my  birth,  in  mid  age  I  de-  a  moment's  warning;  the  very  priest  has  re- 

cresse,  fused  to    unite   me.     Yet,  still,  all  seek    a 

And  am  bigRest  again  just  before  my  decease,  mstch  for  me,  hold  out  their  arms  to  receiva 

I  run  to  ul  lengths,  and  scarce  ever  stand  me,  and  yet  I  am  single. 

still; 

Though  a  point  in  the  mountains,  the  valleys  1^ 

I  ntter  no  sound,  though  where  cannons  roar  Beyond  the  earth,  above  the  skies, 

.}^^^  Seen  and  unseen  by  mortal  eyes 

I  follow  the  smoke,  snd  mix  with  the  crowd.  Am  I— yet  come  within  ihe  spaa 

Though  I'm  given  to  change,  yet  I'll  ever  E'en  of  the  little  band  of  man. 

adore  >ou.  Cut  off  my  head— my  flight  so  fleet, 

Be  SfHuetimes  behind  you  and  sometimes  be-  la  measured  only  now  by  fe.-L 

fore  you  ;  Remove  two  letters  of  my  name, 

1  m  true,  and  I  m  false,  I'm  in  nature  and  I  fly  at  kings  with  deadly  aim, 

^^TT            /.  u    i_  ^^^  '*^*  "**  democratic  side,       ) 

Bbow  all  turns  of  the  head,  but  not  one  of  the     To  courtly  persons  close  allied > 

heart;  To  be  above  them  all.  mv  pricie.) 

I  m  poor  to  a  proverb,  such  charms  often  grace  Fair  dame,  my  honour  h*icb  thou  knowesl, 

. .     "*»      „   ,        .          .  ^*  when  I  touch  thy  hand  ihou  Khowesi ; 

Men  lose  all  they  have  in,the  world  to  em-  When  cut  by  thee,  oh  then  I'm  lowest. 

«  .ri*^"*^-   ..         „       .            ,  No  lands  have  I,  in  breadth  or  It-ngth, 

Bot  i  fly  from  them  all  quite  as  fsst  as  they  Yet  in  the  game-laws  is  my  ntrengih  ; 

chase  »••       ,    „  ^  ,  With  every  pack,  when«>'er  Ihey  meet, 

90  small,  m  a  nuUhell  I  love  to  remain,—  You  find  me,  and  I'm  seldom  beat 

And  Sjgain  I'm  too  large  for  tlie  world  to  con-  Without  me,  much  is  lost— to  win  me 

^*^'  They  strive  in  vain,  who  are  within  me. 
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Thoagh  one,  not  always  one,  in  name, 
As  noticed  by  the  tramp  of  Fame; 
One  name  assumed — I'm  jewelled  brigbt, 
One  marks  me  stoutest  in  the  fight; 
Thoagh  proud  as  Tory,  Peer,  or  Whig^ 
One  name,  I  own,  is  infra  dig. 
Again  I  change  my  repatation, 
And  win  all  hearts  by  the  mutatioo ; 
Thus  in  three  parts  to  find  me  oot. 
The  first  may  gire  much  room  for  doubt; 
But  step  by  step,  snd  sure  and  slow. 
Follow  that  second*  and  yoo'U  know. 
The  third's  a  guide — hot  will  escape, 
By  changing  colours,  face,  and  shape ; 
Bat  oft  uncall'd,  will  come  to  band. 
And  then  is  mostly  at  command. 
And  wiUi  his  blind  eye  in  the  middle, 
A  c vclop  may  with  ease  be  led ; 
And  show  that  spot  will  senre  good  stead 
To  teach  yon  how  to  solre  the  riddle. 

16. 

My  dawn  of  life  was  fair  to  view, 
Joy  came  with  each  succeeding  monroW| 

Until,  alas!  I  met  with  yon ; 
You  tum'd  my  every  joy  to  sorrow. 

Enchanter  fell,  behold  thy  deeds ; 

My  lily-roseate  face  is  clouded, 
The  flowers  I  wore  are  now  but  weeds, 

In  blackness  all  my  beauty  ahroaded. 

Depart,  depart — for  losing  you, 
A  brighter  dav  will  chase  my  sadness ; 

Bay  thv  farewell — and  soon  adieu  (a  dete) 
Will  change  my  tears  to  dropa  of  gladness. 

17. 

What  days  were  they,  when  I  was  not, 

For  such  there  were,  'tis  said,  I  wot ; 

And  yet  before  that  time,  good  Madam, 

I  stood  in  very  front  of  Adam. 

And  when  all  creatures  to  him  came, 

Bcepped  forth,  and  was  the  first  to  name. 

Yet  I  confess  the  truth  which  says, 

'Tis  plain,  I  waa  not  in  those  daya. 

Yet  I  bethink  me  well,  nor  doubt  me, 

There  never  could  be  days  without  me. 

And  ever  I,  as  in  the  past. 

As  long  as  there's  a  world,  shall  last; 

And  wheresoe'er  is  msn  and  speech  ^ 

Shall  I  be  heard,  my  voice  shall  reach. 

Then,  pray,  what  wretched  days  were  those. 

When  I  was  not,  as  men  suppose  T 

18. 

My  first  is  the  last  of  a  long  race  ofkines; 
My  second,  oh,  that  is  the  strangest  of  tnines! 
For  'tin  up  in  the  air,  and  'tis  down  in  the 

sea, 
It  crawls  on  the  ground,  and  'tis  over  the 

tree. 
My  whole  is  ubiauitous,  sll  the  world  over, 
From  New  York   to    Liverpool — Paris   to 

Dover — 
Is    at    Petersburg,  Berlin,    at   Rome,   and 

Vienna ; 
Perhaps  was  with  Ceres's  daughter  at  Enna. 
For  as  still  in  remembrance  of  Enna's  soft 

bowers. 
It  has   tiie   seme   love   and   attractioB    to 

flowers ; 


A  Proteus,  in  changing  poaition  and  ahape. 
It  reaches  the  Pole,  and  it  doubles  the  Cape. 
'Tis  proud,  and  'tia  humble,  as  peacock  and 

daw, 
Is  clothed  in  purple,  or  lying  in  atraw« 
Capricious  %pd  sly,  it  all  colours  can  show— 
Nor  Cupid  himself  has  more  strings  to  hit 

bow. 
You  love  it  so  well,  my  dear  Chloe,  this 

minute 
Your  tongue,  head,  and  heart,  are  set  on  Uy 

or  in  it. 

19. 

My  first  and  second  are  so  fond  a  pair. 
That  where  one  is,  you'll  find  the  other  there* 
Indeed,  so  much  united,  that  each  one 
Without  the  other's  lost,  or  quite  undone. 
Both  given  to  dress,  and  going  thus  together. 
My  first  is  better  dressed  for  foulest  weatheri 
And  vet  my  second  is  a  perfect  beau ; 
Nor  fags  behind,  how  fdst  soe'er  they  go! 
Yet,  should  my  first  sole  arbitress  review 
And  chance  her  state,  inclio'd  to  buckle  to, 
My  second  on  that  instant  will  deny, 
Refuse  the  knot,  and  shun  the  marriaee  tie. 
Nay,  though  he  seemed  to   love  tne  very 

ground 
That  my  first  treads  on,  is  not  to  be  found. 

20. 

My  first  annihilates  my  second— 
My  second  is  everything ; 
My  whole  I  can  scarcely  call  anvthing. 
And  yet  it  is  the  proper^  of  nooody. 

21. 

My  first  is  negative, 
My  second  too  often  positive ; 
If  you  have  them  in  their  double  capacity. 

You  are  more  than  man ; 
If  you  are  seriously  my  whole, 
1  ou  will  certainly  l>e  none. 

22. 

Altho'  Pm  short,  yet  none  stood  higher; 
Reversed,  I'm  but  a  poor  black  Friar. 

23. 

I  was  in  our  First  Parents'  guilt, 
But  not  with  Noah  in  the  flood — ■. 

With  Cain,  when  on  the  earth  he  spilt 
His  brother  AWel's  righteoiu  blood. 

In  sin  I  was.  when  sin  began : 
In  love  I  live  not,  but  in  strife ; 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  am  not  in  man. 
Nor  angel — but  in  every  wife. 

I'm  not  in  man,  nor  in  man'a  breath. 

Yet  in  his  every  ill,  and  evil ; 
In  life  pursue  him,  and  in  death. 

Torment  with  widow,  wife,  or  devil. 

24. 

Pm  great,  I'm  small,  I'm  high,  I'm  low— 
AH  secrets  learn,  yet  nothing  know. 
Tho'  full  of  wit,  most  bright  and  bumish'd, 
In  th'  upper  atory  badly  furaiofai'de— > 
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For  tlwi»*t  no  emptier  thing  than  ], 
But  then  you  abnn  my  company. 
8>imetimea  with  ooiae  I  mr  mm  rtTe, 
Am  aometimet  ailenc  aa  ihe  grave. 
I'm  kept  by  rioh,  I  keep  the  poor, 
And  ne'er  waa  tomed  irom  any  dpor— 
ybf  gooda  ofi  pawn'd,  and  money  apent, 
'Tia  nard.  indeed,  to  pay  my  rent 
I'm  aometimea  aick,  with  aearoe  a  ahred; 
Bat  better  it' I  keep  my  bed. 
Oft  where  I  am,  the  wretched  pine, 
lam  where  gold  and  jewela  ahine ; 
Tho'  I  have  eyea  oft  lo^rera  gase  at. 
Yet  the  bright  aun  ao  ahoou  hia  raya  at^ 
I'm  blioded,  and  aee  nought  that  paaaea, 
Tho'  not  withoot  the  uae  of  glaaaea. 
gometimea  ao  mean,  I've  acarce  a  rag- 
Now  ao  anpert),  I'm  faahtoo'a  brag. 
I  ahioe  by  day,  bat  more  by  n' 
And  ahnt  my  eyea  to  let  in  ugt 
Now  turn  me  roond,  I'm  darken' 
— A  man,  and  not  a  man — my  birth. 
Primeval,  and,  like  hii.  of  eaith ; 
My  wide  domain  amall  profit  yielda, 
My  beat  revenuea  are  my  fielda. 
I  airut  the  atage  with  jeaioua  scowl ;     '\ 
I  brave  the  teinpeau  aa  they  huwl ;       > 
Am  much  leaa  given  to  fair  thinn /owLj 
And  when  in  moody  fita  1  uiai  me. 
How  few  there  are  who  love  to  cruaa  me  I 

25. 

My  firat,  it  ia  of  either  aez, 
My  second'!  quite  the  ton-— 
Mv  whole'a  a  roan, 
W  hose  shorteat  span 
An  iafant's  ia — diug,  dong. 

26. 

We  are  three  cousins  atrangely  bom 
And  form'd  as  if  in  Natore'a  acorn, 
And  in  fantastical  caprice. 
For  we  have  but  one  leg  a  piece. 
Tho'  one  of  ua  baa  acarce  a  leg^ 
One  nothing  better  than  a  peg, 
The  third'a  is  leaa  a  leg  than  tiie, 
And  not  to  stand  on — ^ot  to  go ; 
Jnat  like  a  founder'd  horae  a-«kipptng 
A  moat  nnalackened  pace  by  whipping. 
One  only  haa  a  voice — a  sound 
Like  hollow  muttering  underground. 
Between  a  whistling  and  a  drumming, 
Aud  thua  her  tunc  ia  alwaya  humming. 
Better  her  dancing  time  to  keep. 
Then  dronea  and  whiria  herself  to  aleep. 
Till  lost  her  breath,  with  ataggering  pace, 
She  awervea  and  falla  upon  her  face. 
All  equally  alike  in  figure — 
One  tiipeiing,  one  in  body  bigger; 
One,  before  action,  tightly  lacmi. 
Even  with  a  cord  about  the  waist) 


Which  off  ia  dirown,  when  in  the  ring 
Bhe  entera  with  a  wondrooa  fling ; 
And  what  you'll  think  moat  atrange  to  be. 
We  have  no  joint,  we  bend  no  knee, 
Tho'  few  can  move  ao  faat  aa  we. 

Now,  turn  me  round — put  tail  before 
The  head— I  may  have  legt,  even  four. 
Or  three ;  two  aeldom,  often  none. 
B  ut  never,  aa  I  reckon,  one ; 
I  aometimea  have  an  arm,  a  long  one, 
Wliich  for  defence  needs  be  a  atrong  one ; 
For  I'm  much  given  to  heata  and  broila; 
And  then  the  blood  within  me  boils ; 
I  apare  no  bonea.  and  well  ean  batter, 
And  woe  to  thoae  whom  I  beapatter; 
Yet  oft  I'm  cool  provokingly. 
And  ahow  aome  tact  for  irony. 
So,  friend,  beware  leat  you  be  diddled, 
I  am  not  food  of  bein^  riddled ; 
And  one  of  my  sure  diagnoatica 
la  looking  black  upon  acroatica. 

27. 

Nor  thing,  nor  person, 
You  kill  me  to  converse  on. 
In  aecreteat  placea, 
1  live  with  the  aagea 
For  agea,  and  agea, 
Their  duat  my  aubsiatence — 
Yet  aach  my  strange  f.a«»e  is, 
My  life,  tbe  strange  spell  of, 
Tbtit  even  but  to  tell  of, 
It  coata  my  eaistence. 

28. 

To  my  first  it  ia  owing,  that  excellent  thing, 

'•The  Koast  Beef  of  Old  EogUnd,"  we  con- 
stantly sing;  X 

My  second  oft  dangers  preaenta,  which  to 
pass 

Would  puzzle  the  wiaeat  mu^h  more  than 
the  asa ;' 

But  my  whole  ahowa  a  goal,  better  reach'd 
by  the  alow. 

For,  if  you  are  faat,  you  will  find  hno  go, 

29. 

Two  worda  I  am,  which  don't  unite 
£xrept  to  make  thia  riddle  ri^^ht ; 

My  Hrat  ia  what  the  lawyera  wnie 
To  head  a  case,  a  auit,  a  plea ; 

My  second*s  loud,  prepares  for  fight, 
A  broken  head  too  oft  his  fee. 

Thus  both  are  given  to  lead  to  action; 

Thia  killed  by  verdict  aooa  aa  apoken ; 
That  with  aa  little  aati^ifaction 

la  ailenced  when  hia  head  ia  broken. 
Read  backward,  and  you  will  not  doubt, 
Kiddlea,  and  murder,  too^ "  will  out." 


•:ti 


1. 


SOLUTIONS  OF  THB   RIDDLES. 


Who  finda  hia  itvtl  falla  below 
Hia  own  good  eitimadon. 

But  engineera  their  level  make 
Oft  on  the  highest  autaon. 


In  levtl  aee  tbe  letter  v, 

(Numerical  the  riddle) ; 
For  though  five  lettera  make  the  name. 

You  find^ve  in  the  middle. 
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Turned  roand,  *tUI  Uvel  level  u, 
But  bead  and  tail  dUsever, 

Tbat  little  less  will  stand  for  0ve, 
And  little  more  for  ever. 


2. 

Iiove  laughs  at  lorlcamiths,  it  it  seidi 
But  wedlock,  man's  strong  bond  and  wo- 
man's. 
There's  nothing  less  than  Death  can  break, 
3  Or  House  of  Lords  and  Doctors*  Commons. 

Your  comb  of  shell,  of  tortoise  made. 
That  breaks  Aurelia's  locks  apart. 

Is  envied,  when  it  breaks,  to  weave 
A  snare  to  catch  the  gazer's  heart. 

3. 

Good  sir,  your  riddle  means  a  nuqf, 

Projected  by  Mercalor, 
With  seogrnphi'^  circles  drawn, 

Oraaating  tVom  th'  rquator. 
When  Captain  Cook  sailed  round  the  world, 

To  save  hiai  fnim  mishap,  sir, 
No  dooht  be  took,  crossed  o'er  and  o'er, 

In  thought  and  ai*t,  a  map,  sir. 

To  get  a  look  I'nim  Captain  Cook, 
Was  thut  a  map  u.igbt  boast  of, 

On  wbiciif  wlieii  he  discovered  land, 
He  note*.!  liowu  the  coast  of. 

You  lay  a  siog*'^ — and  by  your  map 
^now  f  very  ftnaig  redoubt,  sir  ; 

You  spring  a  mine,  and  might  blow  up 
Yourseli  and  men  without,  sir. 

A  face  is  nut  improved  by  lines 

Engraved  by  Age's  meter. 
But  Age  and  Age's  lines  improve. 

And  make  a  mi^  completer. 

A  map  survives  a  cat*s  nine  lives, 

However  clearly  martyred, 
Is  bound,  and  hanged,  and  then  cut  down. 

And  ever  drawn  and  quartered. 

A  mop  of  lands,  to  have  and  hold. 
Has  made  full  many  a  match,  sir. 

Where  Love  has  seen  the  couple  in. 
Then  lilted  up  the  latch,  sir. 

Reverse  the  word,  play  well  ^onr  cards. 

You  have  a  potent  knave,  sir ; 
Yet  when  yon  bid  him  civil  be. 

He  knows  how  to  behave,  sir. 

You  tell,  by  namen,  his  brother  knaves, 

The  P  from  Pam  yon  sever, 
Which  makes  subscription  mine;  Jam, 

Believe  me,  sir,  yours  ever. 


It  were  a  folly  to  deny 

A  speculation  in  the  eye. 

And  'tis  as  clear  ac  eye  can  speak 

In  language  sure  as  Sajppho's  Greek  ; 

Yet,  though  it  speaks,  is  mostly  under 

A  brow  that  looks,  if  speaks  not  thunder; 


Snch  brow  as  Homer  gave  to  Zens 
When  he  was  nleas'd,  as  was  his  use. 
'Mong  gods  and  men  to  play  the  deuce 
Thua  epe  and  brow^  tho'  seeming  two. 
United  execution  do. 


e,) 


Like  thunder,  first  announeed  by  flaahca, 

One  kills  by  frowns,  one  kills  thro'  lathes  { 

And  yet  they  do  so  surely  nair. 

They  suit  each  other  to  a  Mir. 

The  0ye•^rot£^— what  would  beauty  be 

Without  one  ?— like— why  let  us  see ! 

lu  eyes  like  jewels  badly  set, 

A  house  without  a  parapet, 

A  window  without  architrave, 

The  sea  without  a  curling  wave — 

The  finest  features,  lacking  eyebroto. 

Would  not  be  worth  a  single  flyblow ; 

Beauty  herself,  without  its  aid     ^ 

To  lend  the  modesty  of  shade,      > 

No  better  than  a  barefaced  jade. } 

5. 

Two  letters,  Hand  E,  denote 
The  man  as  plainly  as  his  coat: 
Five  letters  show  him  by  \m  Heart, 
And  their  three  last  his  wit  in  Art. 

Your  five  last  letters  Earth  we  find. 
Which  doth  the  sea  in  fetters  bind. 
Then  add  the  letter  H  to  Earth, 
And  you  are  quite  at  home  in  Hearth, 
And  Hearth  implies  a  grate  above. 
To  warm  your  triendthip  and  your  love. 
And  keep  boUi  from  that  "  coldness  hateful,'' 
Giving  a  grate  to  make  you  grateful ; 
And  thus  your  riddle  1  unfold, 
In  all  six  letters,  truly  told. 

6. 

What  is  much  older  than  the  Sun 

Would  puzzle  man  to  say — 
He  makes  the  present  moment  new 

Because  he  rules  the  Day. 
•Tis  he  makes  day— by  his  degrees 

To  be  both  short  and  long ; 
And  tho'  he  moves  not,  seems  to  ran 

His  course  as  giant  strong. 
'Tis  thus  we  sa^,  the  sun  shall  rise. 

And  never  sit,  but  set ; 
That  day  flies  very  fast  indeed, 

l8  every  day^s  regret. 
The  sun  was  ne'er  described  with  feet. 

Yet  once  was  seen  to  stand  ; 
And  then  the  glorious  day  was  won 

By  Joshua's  chosen  band. 
The  first  and  second— 6'««  and  Day^ 

Together  joined,  present 
Sunday,  vour  comfort  or  your  sin, 

Accordmg  as  'tis  spent. 


7. 


Your  first  is  Plea,  a  beggar  knave 

In  city  and  at  court, 
True-^Ue— 'tis  at  the  Chancery  bar 

The  lawyer's  special  sport. 
But  it  is  not  in  courts  of  law 

A  plea  is  ever  sure. 
Which  fitreyour  riddle's  second  is— 

Or  can  the  whole  secure. 
But  when  a  plea  is  sodest  heard 

In  whisper  or  a  sigh. 
Or  in  a  look— eh  I  then  'lis  sure. 

And  PUature  most  be  nigh. 
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Tbere'n  manj  8  p1e«  made  oat  of  time, 

And  tbua  we  often  tee 
The  Billy  lover  makee  too  anre 

Before  he  makes  hb  plea. 
But  these  two  words,  when  well  combined 

Both  as  to,time  and  measure. 
Will  seldom  fail  to  eain  their  end, 

And  solve  yoar  riddle,  PUaawre. 

8. 

Oh  happiest  theme  for  Gmb  Street  barda ; 

O  liiiie  worm,  to  thee  'tis  owing 
That  beauty  walks  in  silk  array. 

But  'tis  thy  skill  and  splendour  showing. 
When  Thomas  ukes  fair  Ann  to  church, 

And  vows  he  never  will  forsake  her, 
Siikworm^  for  thee  is  all  the  gaze. 

For  thou  hast  been  the  mantua- maker. 

But  if  the  bridal's  thine,  no  bride 

Wilt  tliou  be  follow 'd  to  the  minster. 

For  'tis  thy  fate  to  furnish  brides. 
And  be  thyself  a  noted  spinster. 


9. 

The  Sea  Is  crossed  all  o'er  and  o'er  by  help  of 

needle  fine. 
The  yellow,  red,  and  black  and  white — and 

ere  you  cross  the  line 
You  sec  iu  waters  blue  and  green.  —  The 

second  is  a  Son,  > 

Which  all  men  are  of  woman  bom — ^yet  so 

unborn  was  one, 
For  Adam  was  ere  woman  was ;  thus  eviry 

man  on  eartli, 
Beggar  and  king,  a  mother  had  to  whom  he 

owed  his  birth. 
Join  Sea  and  Son — ^yoo  Season  make,  which 

varies  everywhere. 
As  climate  or  aa  weather  makes,  and  is  or 

foul  or  fair ; 
Tis  hot,  'tis  cold,  'tis  wet,  'tis  dry,  fish,  flesh, 

fowl,  love,  and  treason, 
Even  prose  and  rhvme  are  sometimes  in  and 

sometimes  out  of  Season. 


10. 

Bee  Petrarch's  sonnet  ere   yon   solve   this 

riddle. 
Two  letters  from  beginning,  end,  and  middle, 
Ta'en  from  Verona — Ve-Ro-Na — denote 
Three  famous  cities  ;  but  I  rather  quote 
To  pass  Verona's  fame  from  age  to  age 
Those   her  •*  Two  Gentlemen*'    for   evexy 

stage. 
Above  all  heroes  as  Verona  s  suy. 
Who  make  the  title  of  our  Shakespeare's  play. 

11. 

Both  sun  and  moon  a  shadow  make, 
Which  does  of  neither  nature  take 
For  darkest  'tis  the  nearer  light 
And  moon- made  shadows  oft  affright. 
But  ihadow  might  be  thought  begun 
When  yet  waa  neither  moon  nor  snn. 
Akin  to  chaos — newly -bom 
'2Ys  biggest  mt  wid-drnj  'tis  shorn ; 
XtOBg^Bt  mt  ertoiag,  u  in  the  won 


AH  length  it  reschet-Hieldom  still ; 
And  though  a  point  on  mountain  top€ 
Into  the  deepest  vallrys  drops. 
And  spreads  the  curtain  of  the  hills. 
The  silent  shadow  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cannon  flies  from  shore  to  shore, 
Follows  the  smoke  its  pall  to  spread 
Over  the  dying  sod  the  dead; 
Before,  behind,  it  takes  its  part. 
Shows  every  head,  but  not  one  heart. 
No  substance  having,  falsely  view'd 
With  losa  of  substance  oft  pursued. 
Yet  never  grasped — so  small,  the  shell 
Of  hazel  not  might  hold  it  well ; 
So  large,  by  mightiest  hand  'tis  hurl'd 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  world. 


12. 

Your  first  alone  would  give  no  guide 
The  world's  veiled  mesning  to  divino; 

For  what  fair  ladv  could  decide 
That  such  would  be  the  effect  oCwins? 

The  next  affords  a  better  clue, 
To  female  bearta  is  more  akin, 

Maternal  love,  both  strong  and  true. 
Will  ever  fondly  bless  a  twin. 

To  arts  and  arms,  to  toil  and  skill. 

Too  true,  it  is  not  always  in 
The  power  of  those  who  have  the  skill 

Success  in  their  pursuit  to  win: 

But  now  its  parts  restore,  behold, 
The  word's  full  sense  will  clearly  shine. 

Although  the  vaunt  is  somewhat  bold. 
Round  maiden's  heart  so  sure  to  twif^ 


18. 

What  bolder^  louder  than  a  gun  ? 
Change  u  to  « — beware— oh,  shun 
That  sly  soft  path — and  see  therein 
The  metamorphosis  to  gin. 
Spring,  gun,  and  gin,  are  sometimes  one ; 
You're  caught  by  gin,  and  shot  by  gun  j 
Yet  gun  and  snn,  in  general  view, 
Two  ways  of  doing  work  pursue. 
For  gun  goes  off,  if  there  be  danger— 
But  gin  is  not  so  wide  a  ranger. 
But  close  and  secret  lorks,  for  such  is 
His  art  to  catch  you  in  his  clutches. 
This  riddle  may  a  trap  imply. 
Which  may  not  at  first  reading  striko. 
That  as  the  letters — You  and  f— 
Whate'er  we  seem,  are  not  alike; 
Small  difference  in  our  moral  sight 
Makea  right  seem  wrong,  and  wrong 
right. 


14. 

Is  not  a  glove  handsome,  and  ought  it  not 
to  be  matched  t  for  it  is  one,  and  should  be  a 
pair.  It  haa  the  offer  of  every  lady's  hand  ; 
and  has  it  not  received  all  tne  love-letters, 
L.  O.  V.  E.  T  and  yet  one  letter  too  many, 
G.,  overpowers  the  proper  emphasis  oT  love. 
So  that  as  glove ^  it  is  doubtless  off  and  on  with 
many.  Is  no  bride  itself,  but  cast  off  at  the 
altar  at  the  moment  of  to  have  and  to  hold. 
No  priest  wiU  put  on  a  ring  over  a  sieve. 
As  a  glove,  all  desire  to  see  it  matched ;  yet 
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•B  long  as  it  M  a  glove^t  must  be  single, 
though  so  many  bold  oat  their  arms  to 
receive  it. 

15. 

Remove  ibe  letter  s  from  fpace^ 
You  find  ibe  measure  of  a  pace  ; 
Then  banish  jp,  you  have  the  ace. 
Wiihin  a  palm  is  space  confiaed, 
And  is  unlimited  as  mind. 
Of  all  the  suite  within  the  pack, 
Whether  they  be  the  red  or  black. 
By  far  most  potent  is  the  Aef, 
The  sovereign  stamp  is  on  his  face. 

Whatever  honours  others  claim. 

He  is  the  very  trump  of  fame; 

Highest  or  lowest,  all  he  braves, 

Kings,  queens,  and  baffles  e'en  the  knaves. 

As  lowest  cut  new  strength  reveals. 

And  takes  precedence  in  the  deals ; 

In  life,  as  cards,  the  game  is  won, 

By  taking  rare  of  number  one. 

But  your  Etcieteras  to  answer. 

Although  most  easily  1  can,  sir. 

And  notice  all  their  nice  conditions. 

Would  be  but  idle  repetitions. 

Suffice,  though  I  shall  not  recite  'cm, 

That  space  is  found  in  every  item. 

16. 

Fairest  is  the  morning  dawn, 

Fair  will  be  its  morrow; 
Interfere  not  fatal  U, 

Making  mourning  sorrow. 
U  enchantress — roseate  tints — 

Can  yon  never  spare  them  t 
Bidding  bridal  flowers  be  weeda, 

Weeping  widows  wear  them. 
U  Hepari~^ow  sweet  a  dew 

Paints  the  dawn's  adorning  ; 
Saddening  weeds  arc  bridal  flowers, 

Mourning  is  bright  fnorning, 

17. 

All  peoples,  languages,  and  nations, 

Of  whatsoe'er  pronunciations, 

Far  as  north,  south,  east,  west,  can  reach, 

Bound  a,  the  letter  in  their  speech. 

Alike  the  savage  and  polite, 

In  ihis  at  least  agreeing  ouite, 

A  surely  stood  in  front  of  Adam 

As  sectmd,  and  as  fourth  in  madam. 

Adam  prefixed  it  to  the  name 

Of  creatures  all  that  to  him  came ; 

All  who  confounded  were  at  Babel, 

To  atter  this  one  sound  were  able. 

Uttcr'd  by  rudest  Hottentot, 

As  'twas  by  Zeno  in  his  stoa; 

And  if  days  were  when  it  was  not, 

It  most  have  been  in  the  days  of  NoAh* 

18. 

Of  Bour^ofi  the  last  syllable. 

To  net  united,  rightly  spell, 

A  bonnet  is  the  thing  new  made. 

And  without  millinery  aid — 

It  little  boots— say,  bow,  or  where 

A  net  is  cast  in  sea,  or  air  T 

It  catches  game,  preserves  your  peaches ; 

A  bonnet  is,  as  fisshion  teMbes— 

yOL,  LXXVJ, 


And  Fashion;' purtenance  is  French, 
A  ground  on  which  none  dare  to  trench. 
The  real  judgment  'tis  of  Paris, 
For  which  to  fight,  as  \^ pro  arit"^- 
For  should  an  English  dame  orofess 
To  be  of  taste  the  arbitress — ^" 
The  fatal  issue's  beyond  telling — 
They'd  put  a  bonnet  on  some  Helen, 
A  casus  belli  shout  with  joy. 
And  act  another  siege  of  Troy. 
Would  Pluto  ere  have  been  consenting 
To  quit  the  pleasure  of  tormenting, 
And  keeping  sadsfartory  eye  on 
Th'  eternal  treadmtU  of  Uion, 
For  Ceres'  daughter  up  in  Enna, 
Wiih  a  complexion  brown  a* senna? 
Which  surely  must  have  been  the  case 
Wiihont  protection  to  her  face ; 
Tho'  very  certain  without  this 
She  had  not  caught  the  heart  of  Dis. 
She  gather'tl  flowers,  and  why  ? — with  art 
To  make  her  bonnet  look  more  smart. 
For  nicest  ladies  in  those  days 
Were  not  o'erburthen'd  much  with  stays, 
Nor  kerchiefs  whereunto  to  pin. 
Or  ve»ts  to  keep  a  floweret  in. 
But  not  to  mar  with  low  conclusioa 
The  grand  historical  allusion. 
Nor  hurt  in  bonnet's  own  behoof 
This  dignity  of  classic  proof. 
Worthy  a  fourteen  power  of  sonnet. 
All  meaner  thoughts  must  stand  aloof 
— Good  sir — your  riddle  means  a  Bonnet. 
Let  nothing  more  be  said  upon  it, 
But  this — let  French  or  English  pin  it. 
We  bless  all  heads  that  are  wiihin  it. 


19. 

A  shoe  and  string  denote  the  thing 

You  wish  me  to  discover, 
For  either  are  as  given  to  pair, 

As  mistress  and  a  lover. 

For  nae  and  show  the  string's  a  beaUt 

And  both  so  tied  together. 
For  wear  and  tear,  for  foul  and  fair, 

As  up  and  under  leather. 

Both  are  undone,  since  both  make  oae, 

If  once  the  tie  be  broken — 
Shoe  sued  in  fright,  of  such  a  plight 

To  Buckle  the  fair-spoken. 

String  saw  their  plana,  forbad  the  banns. 

Then  tied  his  knot  so  clever 
'Twixt  him  and  shoe — henceforth  the  two 

United  arc  for  ever. 

Long  may  they  reign,  a  happy  train. 

Each  to  the  other  fitted — 
And  by  the  foot,  the  rival  boot 

Like  Buckle  be  outwitted. 


20. 

A  thing  must  be  something; 
It  may  be  a  hum  thin^ 
A  sham  or  a  dumb  thing. 
Such  as  are  many  thmgs. 

Put  NO  before  it. 
It  bids  you  ignore  it ; 
To  nothing  restore  it, 
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But  DotbiDf  m\n\  bs 
Ndbody'i  p[t>p«rtj 
Id  p»mi^d  ud^fM. 
Here  behold  •  gre«i  mj-tteij- 
For  Ddthiu  ind  *  'Bflhinc 
An  hnin-thing  ud  damb-aiing, 
Awl.i««rto»m.lhiO(, 
Either  in  ihU  our  ■go,  or  »ny  ifter  hulnr;. 

Jl. 
A  DfgitiTe  it  ■•, 
Too  potidrr  u  vie*  i 

Blewof  bsvood  price, 


Alt  lliou  lbs  *ha1a  1 

Tbon  faHC  ■  TOW 

Uaniau  ihea,  faeut  and  ton  I ; 
For,  pvrdoB'd  ba  the  pan. 
Aa0<«*inUlM«nin  («ae.) 


niTiuiiiah'd  girrsu  often  Gl, 
Tbe  upper  ilorj  of  a  wit. 
Both  empty,  noticed  o(t  to  qn 


:l  u  Boor, 
Or  tat  tbe  iBbles  u  •  roar. 
In  modern  phraMJou  rnajr  h^veieam'd, 

Whtlher  a  rich  man'i  or  a  poor'*, 

A  lick  room,  left  with  (carca  1  ihred, 

libciier.ifiLkeepaiubed. 

How  tad  the  Room  ■■hero  mi«ery  lie*, 

H^w  corffoouB  where  the  rich  man  die*^ 

Whrre  jlwcU  ihiie  in  olBhtlj  blaie, 

Whprelorora  up  tn  windowt  pie  ; 

Where  in  deipite  lonie  dayhhnd  cn»ei» 


.ki»g  in 


No  ipecUclea  ran  loe  what  paatea. 
For  windowi  are  but  eyea  iTupoted 
To  let  iti  tbe  null  light  when  doied. 


Hof  Uille  wu,  yet  none  itood  Mgher ; 

And  Ao'  ihey  look  aacfi  pciea  U  bearao  blm, 
He'a  lamed  to  pan,  and  tbat'a  a  fryer ; 
The  diffarence  if  lo  leers  your  wiji  i«, 
The  OM  il  dlth'd,  the  other  diihei. 

S3. 
The  loiter  Z  If  yon  purtue. 
Yoo'll  thank  your  elan  U ' "  ■ 


ner  euUt, 
ilood  be  apU 


In  .in  « 

•Ti.noi 


e,  widow,  and  in  deiil. 


Coin'd  for  man'a  ue  conTeniJonnL 
IT  man  and  angel  yos  ^lempt. 
Pot  not  on  woman  yonr  contempt ; 
For  that  aamt  letter  yon  bring  in 
To  be  the  magic  aigo  of  aio. 
And  which  yon  la^  ii  taaod  Id  do  nan, 
li  abaent  eqa(%  in  woman. 
But,  nr,  •nppoao  your  charge  wai  true. 
The  erll  rather  reiu  with  you  ; 
Tour  argvuppt  If  bat  a  fib, 
Althongh  In  langnag*  very  glib ; 
For  woman  wai  bnt  Adm'a  rib, 
And  yon  admit  if,  by  year  leaTe, 
NagiED  ofit  waifbnndinETe; 

Traniferred  to  her  bat  when  iba  wedded. 


I  wonder  much  yon  wnMe  your  wit 
Ajrariihmen'ibeadiaUt, 

WiQ  with  hit  pick,  or  toou  or  Ule, 
Will  be  revenged  upon  yoar  pate. 
Tor  graie  thinaa,  wiih  yonrriddlea,  muti 
Bv  him  be  riddled  Into  doti. 

Yc^c'iiddlea*!  with  Uia  ipaile  in  hand. 
Ding-dong  will  hafo  ihe  upper  hand. 
Now  tan  your  room  about — both  •oand 
And  lettera.     How  enlarged  the  bonnd. 
For  room,  at  Coleman  aaya.  «ad  bMk, 
"  Like  eTcry  other  woar  u  black." 
If  Eanh,  itliule  proHt  yieldt 
Kicepi  the  rental  of  MoorSeldt. 
The  V«rOibeIlo't  jetloBt  rago 
It  ofien  acted  on  Ihe  atage. 
Bright  tnnahine  and  blue  ikiet  sltelt 
Fair  weeiher  on  Ihe  moorland't  breaal, 
Yet  apurtiraen  nther  toie  nuwrfnwl, 
But  when  the  winiry  lempeiu  howl  ^ 

There  may  be  danger  if  yoa  emu  il. 


Three  epiihett  belong  to  lop, 
Which  for  generic  Mim  we  drop  . 
The  peg.  the  whipping,  tnd  the  huramia|;, 
With  each  ita  proper  place  to  come  In. 
The  hnmmiog  lop  iii  noneriea  relgna,  1 
The  whipping  in  by-mnrti  and  laoe»i  i 
The  marly  prg  til  theae  diidaini,  > 

And  with  his  challenget  is  fouod 
Within  the  teboolboy'*  proper  groniuJ- 
Thu  far  in  nnpoclic  diction 
The  (OBograpbical  detcripiion. — 
The  ichoolbay  given  up  In  play. 
Finds  whipping-tops  in  learning's  way. 
Not  Ihuking  that,  lo  aerve  good  tteid, 
""         -":r  tojftboold  bo  the  h(- ■ 
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It  were  bat  sillineM  to  tell,  A  bridge  oorestored, 

To  make  a  Dolman's  chronicle,  Your  second's  a  fori^ 

For  which  consult  Cook's  oracle.  A  difficult  thing  for  the  wisest  to  past, 

And  scarcely  needs  it  to  be  told,  Though  the  leamedest  dons ; 

A  riddled  pot  will  nothing  hold,  Asinorum  the  pons 

Tho»  this  your  riddle  to  the  top  May  pvzzle,  but  never  a  ford,  any  ass. 

Holds  water,  and  sot  spills  a  drop; 

And  (o  make  clear  the  diagnostics,  At  O^ard  yoor  whole. 

Oft  in  by-ways,  on  patches  green,  Have  an  eye  to  the  goal; 

A  ^ang  of  gy  pieys  may  be  seen  And  if  you  make  sure,  never  mind  being  ilbWi 

Boiling  their  pot  upon  a  cross^sticks.  For  if  yon're  too  fast, 

„  Ten  to  one  but  you're  last; 

^ '  *  And,  lacking  certificate,  find  you're  no  go. 
SiUnee  is  neither  thing  nor  person— 

Silence  you  kill  if  you  converse  on;  29 

Silence^  with  ancient  sages,  dwells 

In  mosty  libraries  and  cells ;  If  lawyer  parchment  made  indictment 

And  sleeps  enveloped  in  their  psget,  'Oain»t  Drum  for  riotous  excitement, 

Sabsi:»ting  on  the  dust  of  ages.  '*JRe  Drum*'  would  be  its  form  and  title; 

Breathe  not  a  whisper  where  she  lies.  After  would  follow  the  recital 

And  name  her  not,  or  silence  dies.  Of  all  the  mischiefs  dram  bad  done, 

.g  Both  old  and  new,  beneath  the  sun. 

^-  "  Auld  Sootie,"  if  '*Rs  Drum"  he  saw, 

Yoar  first  is  an  ox,  On  that  alone  woald  pat  his  claw ; 

Which  the  butcher  down  knocks.  And  as  he  always  backwards  reads. 

And,  clever  as  harlequin,  tarns  into  beef;  For  fear  of  stumbling  upon  creedt— • 

And  it  ^oes  to  the  East  To  clench  the  nail  'gainst  Dram  still  for- 

To  furnish  a  feast —  tber, 

To  the  soldier  as  well  as  commander- in-chieC     He'd  cry,  delighted,  Murder  I  rnvrdift 


EVBLTir   AND   PEPT8. 

The  *Mong  results  of  time''  bring  satisfies  so  frankly  has  no  means  of 

about  strange  combinations.      Meet-  ascertaining  now ;  but  it  re(}uires  no 

ing  and  crossing  each  other  here  and  great  penetration    to   perceive  with 

there  on  their  living  way,  there  yet  what    stately    disgust   his    patrician 

could  be  no  less  likely  union  in  the  companion,  who  leaves  behmd  him 

thoughts  of  posterity,  or  in  the  history  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  woufd  turn 

of  their  time,  than  that  of  the  two  from  this  wicked  little  impersonation 

names  which  head  this  page.     The  of    bustle,   vanity,    and    spirit,    who 

most  frank  and  unreserved  of  auto-  smuggles  along  the  solemn  highway 

biographers,  knowing  many  compunc-  of  history  by  the  Lord  of  Wotton's 

tions,  but  no  shame;  and  the  most  side. 

courtly  and  polished  of  antique  gentle-        In  spite  of  all  the  vices  of   the 

men,  perpetually  holding  himself  ereot  time,  the  very  cl  imax  and  culmination 

on  the   poise  of  natural  self-respect  as  it  was  of  public  riot  and  license,  of 

and  formal    dignity,  Samuel  Fepys  universal  depravitjr  and  fashionaUe 

and  John  Evelyn,  of  all  men  most  vileness,  it  keeps  its  hold  strangely 

unlike  each  other,  come  down  to  us,  upon  the  imagination,  perhaps,  as  the 

side  by  side.    The  one  unfolds  his  close  of  the  picturesque  in  English' 

brisk  panorama,  the  other  solemnly  history.     It  was  hard  to  believe  in 

eihibits  his  stately  picture.     Wicked  domestic  peace  after  so  long  an  inters 

human  nature,  always  least  alive  to  val  of  broil  and  battle;  and  thennmi- 

propriety,  looks  respectfully,  but  with  tigated  disaster  of  the  civil  war,  and ' 

a  yawn,  upon  the  one,  and  chuckles  the  ragged  heroical  sway  of  the  Com- 

aloud,  shaking  its  head  for  decoram's  monweaith,  if  they  braced  the  kinfl^ 

sake,  with   infinite  amusement  and  dom  and  its  people  for  all  imaginable 

unrestrained  laughter,  over  the  other,  hardships,  left  them  shiftless  and  uUp 

How  the  two  chroniclers  might  esteem  defended  against  the  enervating  in^- 

their  different  degrees  of  popularity,  fiuenoes  of  luxury.     No  sooner  had' 

or  if  the  disclosure  of  all  his  wicked  the  iron  gripe  of  Cromwell  faltered 

ways    would    shame    Mr.   Secretary  from  the  reins  of  stat«  which  h^  «toa^ 

Pepyt  at  last^  the  eniioaity  wbich  he  oodd  holdr-no  Boonet  \ia^  \)q^«  «^^^1 
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light  of  holiday  burst,  forth  again  over  your  man  of  pleasure.     Where  great 

a  land  so  long  held  fast  by  the  stern  affairs  of   state  were    deliberated— 

claims  of  duty  and   necessity — than  where  vast  projects  were  put  forth  by 

all  England  yielded  itself  up,  flushed  one   imperial  will,  and  exeOut^d  hj 

and    languid,  to    the    unaccustomed  many  stout    and   valorous  hands  m 

Eleasure.      With  song  and  story  in  comparative    silence — every   comer 

is  train — with  misfortune  and  exile  was  alive  now  with  some  device  of 

East  to   endear  him  to  the    human  entertainment. — something  to  beguile 

eart  of  the  nation — with  fluttering  and  cheat  the  time  which  Cromwell 

imps,  gay  in  the  stolen  robes  of  Loves  found  so  short  and  fleeting  for  all  he 

and  Graces,  scattering  flowers  upon  had  to  do;  and  when  sober  men  began 

his   way,    the    banished    Charles,    a  to  resume    their  common   life   once 

youthful  gallant,  burst  gay  upon  the  more,  they  turned  still  a  smiling  glance 

fascinated  sight  which  for  many  a  day  upon  those  gardens. of  Armida,  those 

had   forgotten  pageants.     The  tradi-  fabulous  bowers  of  youth  and  luxury 

tionary  splendours  of  Elizabeth,  the  and  royal  pleasure,  which  enclosed  the 

meaner  merrymakings  of  James,  the  king. 

austere  magniflcence  of  that  melan-  But,  after  all,  there  is  no  such  weari- 
choly  Charles  whom  many  honoured  some  thing  in  the  world  as  a  pro- 
as a  martyr,  and  all  knew  in  the  longed  unnatural  holiday.  Capricious 
majesty  of  fate  and  sorrow,  had  links  England  grew  tired  of  its  play — the 
of  association  with  this  new  period  dusty  heated  afternoon  eclipsed  the 
which  the  Commonwealth  altogether  fresh  glories  of  the  morning.  The 
lacked.  The  heretlitary  monarchy  revels  that  looked  so  bright  at  first, 
resumed  its  place  with  triumph,  and  began  to  pall.  It  was  no  longer  the 
the  king  who  could  speak  of  his  royal  exuberance  of  youth,  but  the  coarse 
ancestors  through  many  a  previous  mirth  of  custom  that  rang  in  shouts 
generation,  grasped  to  the  instinct^^  of  as  loud  as  ever  from  the  high  places; 
the  people,  in  a  way  which  the  king-  and  the  astonished  nation,  stopping 
liest  man  on  earth,  being  the  son  of  short  in  its  own  dance,  looked  with 
his  own  deeds  alone,  must  always  disenchanted  eyes  upon  the  whirl  of 
fail  to  do.  The  kingdom  flashed  into  careless  gaiety,  which  hid  from  royal 
a  sudden  uproar  of  unreasoning  en-  sight  and  observation  the  life  of  the 
joy  men  t.  No  one  askinl  if  it  was,  country  and  the  wellbeing  of  the 
after  all,  so  mighty  a  felicity  for  Eng-  world.  No  virtuous  man,  were  he 
land  that  the  king  should  enjoy  his  ever  so  great  a  votary  of  the  royal 
own  again.  The  country  blindfolded  Martyr,  could  contrast  the  clear  day- 
itself  with  hearty  purpose  and  good-  light  of  the  great  usurper's  rule,  and 
•will,  and,  breaking  forth  of  all  its  late  this  hectic  illumination,  without  an 
restiaints,  gave  itself  up  heart  and  involuntary  sigh  for  the  sovereign 
Boul  to  the  frolic,  glad  to  forget  what  power  which  was  no  longer  an  honour 
went  before,  and  unthinking  of  all  and  a  defence  to  England.  The  sober 
that  should  follow  when  its  pranks  sense  of  the  nation  sickened  at  this 
were  done.  heedless  tumult  of  gaiety ;  all  that 
Youth  and  high  spirits  masked  with  was  pure  and  honourable  shrank  back 
«  natural  and  graceful  illusion  the  in  horror  from  the  undisguised  de- 
license  of  the  Court;  and  so  long  as  baucheryof  these  polluted  palaces;  the 
the  crowned  head  was  new  in  its  national  pride  was  at  once  ofTended ' 
dominion,  no  intrusive  familiarity  and  humiliated  by  defenceless  coastsi 
stepped  in  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  a  presuming  and  unpunished 
The  country,  which  enjoyed  so  tho-  enemy,  while  rumours  of  French  in- 
TOUffhly  ita  own  riotous  festival,  was  fluence    meanly    submitted    to  —  of 

Serfectly  pleased  t^  look  on  with  in-  French  bribes  still  more  meanly  ac- 
uleent  complacency  on  the  more  cepted — sank  the  once  worshipped 
prolonged  rejoicings  of  the  king;  a  king  into  the  depths  of  popular  con- 
brisk  activity  of  pleasure  stirred  the  tempt.  But  there  is  seldom  so  great 
universal  pulses.  Long  ago  one  must  an  evil  in  present  existence  as  to 
be  idle  if  one  would  be  gay;  but  now  shut  out  fear  of  a  greater,  and  the 
there  was  hone  of  all  your  sober  Duke  of  York,  the  unwise  and  un- 
'Oraitsmen  so  constantly  occupied  as  prosperous  James,  was  his  brother's 
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guardian  angel.    "  No  one  will  kill  in  our  day,  peering  everywhere  with 

me  to  make  you  king,"  said  the  Merry  a  hundred   eyes ;  and,  on  the  other 

Monarch  to  his  successor;  it  was  the  hand.  Learning  marching  solemnly  on 

greatest  defence  which  remained  to  to  its  sum  of  knowledge,  yet  making 

this  idol  of  the  popular  fancy — tliis  itself  a  very  prodigy  of  industry  and 

waster  of  the  most  royal  gifts  of  Pro-  research  by  the  way.    Through  this 

vidence — and  the  strongest  tie  which  and  in  it,  and  through  a  hundred  little 

bound  the  undeceived  and  discontent-  intricacies  of  official  jobbery,  of  politi- 

ed  country  to  its  failure  of  a  king.  cal  intrigue,   of    private  broils  and 

Beligious  persecution  and  intoler-  match-makings,  flows  such  an  over- 
ance,  far  from  chary  of  their  alliance  flowing  and  abundant  soul  of  energy 
at  any  time,  took  Kindly  to  the  pro-  as  puts  life  and  breath  into  the  whole, 
fane  sovereign,  and  made  no  scruple  A  corrupt  and  self-degrading  state, 
in  using  his  power.  Good,  passive,  with  every  element  of  ruin  in  its  bo- 
law-obeying  Puritanism,  tbrgetting  its  aom ;  yet  in  such  rude  might  of  vitality 
old  usage  of  resistance,  suffered  itself  —every  pulse  throbbing  with  strength, 
to  be  slain  with  edifying  resignation,  every  vem  full-blooded,  every  muscle 
And  the  time-bred  monsters  too— the  sound — that  the  current  of  its  perpe- 
Popish  plot  fabulous  or  real  —  the  tuaJ  activity  sweeps  our  languid  foot- 
pseudo-Protcstant  plot,  which  hunted  steps  into  it  with  an  irresistible  attrac- 
this  spectre  into  mad  chaos  and  unbe-  tion — the  stream  hurries  on  its  course 
lief— agitated  the  public  mind  with  with  such  a  visible  impetus  of  life, 
fright  and  indis^nation ;  and  heavy  and  And  what  even  the  brilliant  record 
real  disaster  added  its  crushing  and  re-  of  Macaulay  cannot  do  for  Dutch 
peated  blow.  One  such  event  as  the  William  and  his  austere  and  virtuous 
Great  Plague  or  Fire  of  London  seems  heroism,  a  crowd  of  self-biogra- 
enough,  in  ordinary  course,  for  a  gene-  phers  have  done  for  the  times  of  law- 
ratiop  of  men ;  and  we  can  scarcely  less  Charles.  When  the  broad  and 
understand  the  strain  of  nerve  and  general  story  fails,  it  is  rare  that  a  bit  of 
courage  which  resisted,  or  the  passive  sun-bright  daguerrfotype — a  homely 
unreflective  endurance  which  lived  clear  succession  of  everydays  threaded 
through,  such  overwhelming  calami-  upon  some  individual  life — is  unsuc- 
ties.  Nor  only  lived  through  —  but  cessful  in  catching  the  eye  and  rousinff 
dancing  on  the  graves  of  pestilence,  the  interest;  nor  is  there  any  period 
and  over  the  ashes  of  destruction,  so  fertile  in  such  as  is  this  and  the 
ipread  its  unwholesome  gaiety  around  preceding  generation.  The  records  of 
without  a  pause.  Mary  Hutchinson,  the  wife-like  story 

Yet  sparkling  with  profane  wit,  rich  of  Lady  Fanshaw,  and  those  breath- 
in  wanton  beauty,  profusely  endowed  ings  of  ascetic  piety  and  meek  devo- 
with  the  lesser  talents  which  sparkle  tion,  which  staitle  us  so  much,  from 
in  their  generation  more  than  the  the  pen  of  a  maid  of  honour  in  the  dis- 
great  lights  of  genius,  there  is  no  solute  court  of  Charles — the  diaries  of 
period  more  picturesque  in  costume,  Mrs.  Godolphin — add  touches  of  femi- 
more  animated  in  grouping,  or  more  nine  nicety  to  Evelyn's  gentleman- 
pictorial  in  general  light  and  shadow,  like  chronicle  and  the  unparalleled 
Dawning  Science,  that  has  not  yet  revelations  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys; 

3uite  forgotten  its  old  tricks  of  leger-  not  to  speak  of  narratives  lest 
emain,  but  mixes  up  the  half-dis-  known — the  jounials  of  pious  Non* 
covered  grandeur  of  its  vast  new  conformists,  and  sketches  of  personal 
truth  with  pranks  of  old  astrology  experience,  which,  by  some  necessity 
and  nimble  sleight  of  hand  —  Art  laid  upon  them,  hosts  of  those  good 
that  comes  a  full-grown  giant  from  people  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  leave- 
over  the  sea,  holding  up  a  mirror  by  behind.  We  had  almost  added  to  the 
the  courtly  hands  of  Lely  and  Knel-  list  that  person  of  real  flesh  and  bloody 
ler  to  the  voluptuous  Graces  of  the  the  citizen  of  London  who  indites  the 
court,  and  overflooding  with  perukes  true  history  of  the  Great  Plague;  and 
and  laced  coats  the  ancestral  picture  but  that  scoffers  say  he  is  no  more  to- 
galleries  of  all  England  —  the  two  be  relied  upou  than  the  redoubtable- 
great  faculties  of  curiosity  and  wonder.  Crusoe,  his  brother  and  k\tv%wva.\i,  xtfi. 
primitive  capacities  aJmost  exhausted  bit  of  individual  sloty  \iuoN«^  m^\^ 
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li^ht  npon  the  time  than  does  his.  to  restrain  her  freedom — yet  in  loving 
We  can  spare  it,  however,  in  the  pro-  mockery  withal.    Not  to  inspect  an* 
Aision  of  autobiographical  riches,  con*  other  newly-completed  and  princely 
ceming    the  authenticity  of  which  garden,  but  to  see  some  *^  incompar- 
there  can  be  no  dispute ;  and  passing  able  pieces  ''  of  Titian  or  of  Raphael, 
Master  Defoe  on  the  one  side,  and  my  and    to   tell    the    noble  amateur  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  authentic,  but  pon-  Grindling  Gibbons  and  his  wonder- 
derous,    on  the  other,  there  are  still  ful  feats  of  carvine,  wi^  benevolent 
abundant   materials   from   which    to  purpose    of   enriching    this    humble 
glean  the   history,  both  public  and  ^nius,  the  Master  of   Sayes  Court 
domestic,  of  this  lively  and  animated  drives  to  town :  thence  to  kiss  hands 
time.  at    Court,   pernaps,   and  with  pious 
Shut  your  eyes,  gentle  reader !  for-  horror  and  courtly  curiosity  to  be- 
get that  there  are  steam-engines  and  come  aware  of  the  unbecommg  pomp 
iron  ways,  reformed  Houses  of  Parlia-  and  extravagance  of  my  Lady.  Castle- 
ment,  public  meetings,  variable  funds,  maino ;  thence  to  the  Koyal  Society, 
and  invariable  income-taxes,  in' this  where    are    many  curious  tricks  ojf 
working-day  world.    Let  the  old  sun-  science  strangely  mingled  and  mixed 
shine  of   romance  break  upon   you  up  with  great  discoveries,  to  be  seen 
through  the  old  rich  foliage  of  that  and  heard  of,  and  where  learned  and 
old  old  England,  which  was  in  story  lordly  dilettantism  does  not  disdain  a 
and  in  rhyme,  if  it  never  was  in  the  gossip  now  and  then  to  lighten  graver 
sober  light  of  every  day.    Never  stop  discussions ;  and  thence,    with    en* 
to  inquire  if  the  road  is  safe  at  night;  counter  of  many  notable  names  and 
rather  admire  the  antique  pistols  in  historical  personages  by  the  way,  to 
this  knave's  holsters,  .and  toat  stout  coach  again,  and  home  at  a  quieter 
steed  of  his,  which  was  never  intended  pace  along  the  dewy  road,  where 
to  run  away,  you  may  be  certain,  if   the  labourer  hastens  to  be    housed 
all  the  hi<rhwaymen  between  Thames  before    nightfall,  and  the  outriding 
and  Humber  cried  '^  Stand  ! "     Stout  knaves     look    to   their    pistols, — for 
rascals  are  those  riders,  too,  as  good  though  the  country  is  quiet,  the  road 
for  a  blow  as  any  of  their  inches  who  has  no  great  name  by  night, 
ride  upon  the  other  side  of  the  law  ;  Or  if,  most  worshipful  spectator  of 
and  with  such  an  escort  the  gilded  these  elder  ages,  your  taste  directs 
coach  goes  at  a  leisurely  pace  along  you  to  a  gayer  scene — lo,  only  a  street 
the  warm  and  sandy  track,  threading  apart^    *'  mighty  fine ''  in    the    new 
the  mazes  of  shadow  and  sunshine  camlet  suit^  whose  bravery  he  enjoys 
that  chequer  all  this  quiet  way.    Per-  with  genuine  delight  and  a  profes- 
haps  the  worthy  gentleman  within  is  sional  appreciation,  in  his  new-curled 
doing  a  bit  of  his   Syloa^  or  taking  black  peruke,  his  eyes  twinkling  with 
notes  upon   his    tablets,   or    making  curiosity,  with  fun  and  wickedness^ 
mental   memorandums  for  his  diary,  see  Mr.  Secretary  at  his  desk  in  his 
which  he  will  fill  in  when  he  gets  office,  perhaps  discussing  with  natu- 
home;   and   looking  back  upon  his  ral   acuteness  some  matter  of  busi- 
oomposed  and  guiltless  memory,  such  ness,    or  warily    receiving    a    lettor 
vistas  of   trim   gardens  rise    to    his  which  feels  heavy,  but  which  the  offi- 
▼ision,  suclfa  sheen  of  dazzling  foun-  ciaPs  unsuspecting  faculties  will  take 
lains  ghtter  in  the  sun,  such  fair  and  no  cognisance  of  at  present.     If  you 
goodly  terraces,  such  winding  alleys  have   real  business  to  transact,  and 
of  green  shade,  such  artful  delusions  can  but  catch  this  twinkling  eye,  you 
and  tricks  of  perspective  expand  be-  will  foithwith  entertain  a  higher  opi- 
fore  him,  that  these  fair  bright  homely  n ion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pepysj  for  a 
fields  map  themselves  out  to  his  fancy  clear  understanding  and  some  sharp 
in  labyrinths  and  mazes  of  intricate  bits  of  insight  are  in   the  pleasure- 
art^  and   nature  smirks  out   of   her  loving  officer  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
quaintly  fashioned  livery,  but  keens  he    does  not  fail  to  despatch  youJr 
her  bloom  and  her   luxuriance  still,  affairs  out  of  hand  with  the  true  eco- 
and    flines    her  flowers  and    green  nomy  of  promptitude,  having  various 
leaves  in  lism^jfijjs  at  the  feet  of  Eve-  more  pleasurable  engagements  in  his 
4^  ifl  mockety  of  all  be  would  do  faithful   memory.     And    now   it   ia 
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noon  :  perhaps  Mr.  Pepys  has  a  veni-  our  wife,  "  poor  wretch"  no  longer,  is 

son  pasty  at  home,  where  his  wife,  discovered  in   high  spirits;   and  so. 

"  poor  wretch,''  grumbles  to  know  of  having  posted  our  diary,  "  to  bed," 

the  gSLj  programme  of  her  husband's  with   more  virtuous    resolutions  for 

afternoon,  yet  is  not  without  projects  the  morrow. 

of  her  own,  and  is  little  less  fine  in        So,  according  to  the  representation 

her  tabby  gown,  turned  and  newly  of  each,  is  the   daily  life  of  John 

laced,  than  Samuel  himself:  and  now.  Evelyn  and  of  Samuel  Pepys.  A  large 

having  locked  up  our  office  like  a  gooa  amount  of  business  somehow  or  other 

subject  and    honest   official,  having  manages  to  get  tiansacted  by   the 

dined  with  our  wife  at  home  like  a  bustling  hands  of  the  pleasure-loving 

loyal  and  loving  husband,  and  gene-  secretary ;   and  it  is  wonderful  hovf 

rally  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  much  grave  and   decorous  festivity, 

duty  and  propriety — now  for  our  own  sight-seeing,   and  merry-making,   ac- 

private  and  particular  delights.    It  is  cumulate  m  the  busy  days  of  the 

<)dd  if  these  twinkling  eyes  do  not  lofty  gentleman,  his  neighbour  and 

make  observations  at  the  playhouse,  contemporary.  Both  have  their  hands 

Siquant  and  relishing,  of  the  regnant  full  of  perpetual  negotiations :  not  a 
Irs.  Nelly,  or  the  presumptuous  my  mancfllivring  mamma  in  a  fashionable 
lady,  who  fills  witn  scandalised  but  novel  makes  more  matches  than  the 
most  lively  curiosity  a  hundred  look-  learned  and  courtly  Evelyn  ;  and  as 
ers-on  more  scrupulous  than  Mr.  for  Samuel,  his  gloryings  over  one 
Pep^ys :  and  perhaps  a  little  episode  successful  enterprise  of  the  kind,  his 
behina  the  scenes  gives  a  still  more  delight  at  my  laay's  acknowledgment 
piquant  conclusion  to  the  beloved  di-  of  ms  cousinship,  and  his  tribulations 
vertisement  Then,  it  may  be,  we  on  account  of  the  bashful  bridegroom, 
have  a  stroll  in  the  Exchange,  to  are  as  amusing  as  they  are  character- 
cheapen  gloves  of  a  famous  beauty,  istic.  No  m^ern  glossings  over  of 
who  does  not  disdain  to  vend  her  deli-  the  bargain,  no  sentimentality  of 
cate  wares,  embroidered  in  gold,  to  attachment  or  congenial  feelings,  are 
the  Court  ^llante,  among  whom  we  necessar}'  in  these  honest  records ;  it 
swagger  with  the  best ;  and  close  by  is  enough,  as  well  for  the  high  prin- 
here  is  some  singular  rarity,  which  cipled  Evelyn  as  for  the  less  particu- 
may  be  a  fine  picture,  or  an  old  awful  lar  Pepys,  that  the  estates  and  pos- 
emolazoned  manuscript^  an  artful  sessions  of  their  proteges  are  con- 
automaton,  or  a  conjuror,  to  whom  genial,  and  afford  mutual  satisfaction, 
many-bladed  knives  and  burning  coals  whereupon  they  proceed  with  down- 
are  wholesome  daily  fare,  but  which,  right  sincerity  to  the  less  important 
whatever  it  is,  we  do  not  fail,  with  matter  of  personal  introduction,  nor 
most  observant  curiosity,  to  see  and  leave  the  passive  pair,  whom  we  can 
take  diligent  note  of.  From  this  we  scarcely  suspect  of  being  the  principal 
hasten,  with  still  more  pleasurable  performers,  till  their  little  drama  of  a 
anticipations,  to  present  to  our  Valen-  day  is  fairly  concluded,  with  settle- 
tine  the  embroidered  gloves  we  have  ments  signed  and  responses  given, 
just  purchased  from  the  humbler  and  another  wedding  added  to  the 
beauty,  but  passing  near  our  own  records  of  fate.  Oiher  negotiations 
house  encounter,  much  discomfited,  besides  these  occupy  the  active  minds 
the  French  servant  of  a  Mr.  Somebody  of  the  contemporaries.  Mr.  Secretary 
whom  our  wife  has  had  acquaintance  has  much  in  his  power,  and  can  pro- 
with  in  France,  and  are  straightway  cure  contracts,  victuallings,  ship- 
overwhelmed  with  a  host  of  suchlike  buildings,  for  such  honest  craftsmen  as 
small  jealousies  as  we  ourselves  com-  recommend  themselves  in  a  due  and  sa- 
placently  compassionate  in  our  wife ;  tisfactonr  manner  to  his  human  or  offl- 
after  which,  though  on  returning  cial  preference;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  stands, 
home  we  have  a  very  nice  supper  and  a  sort  of  self-constituted  plenipoten- 
much  music,  playing  on  the  viol  our-  tiary  and  ambassador,  between  the 
selves  with  great  relish,  and  listening  arts  and  their  noble  patrons — between 
to  the  songs  of  our  companions,  we  the  great  nobleman  who  does  not  know 
find  the  day  somewhat  beclouded  the  value  of  his  antiquities^  and  tha 
looking  back  upon  it,  especiaU/  as  eager  repieseulaAiN^^  ol\^«xvivci%^V^ 
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would  fain  possess  them ;  and,  nobler  what  is  this  to  the  positive  coat-armour 
ahd  better  office  still,  a  voluntary  of  accomplishment  and  iierfection  in 
almoner  between  the  rich  and  the  which  the  youthful  gentleman  of  King 
poor.  Both  are  men  of  singular  Charles  I.  was  expected  to  endue 
energy,  brave,  active,  and  full  of  himself? — not  an  easy  working-day 
vigour,  long  livers,  keen  observers,  costume,  flexible  to  onlinary  human 
each  with  an  insight  of  his  own ;  ana  modes  of  operation,  nor  a  fancy  suit 
whether  we  admire  the  courage  which  of  eesthetics  and  philanthropies,  such 
keeps  Mr.  Pepys  in  London  at  his  as  does  credit  to  tne  youth  of  leisure 
post  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  and  wealth  in  these  days,  but  such  a 
plague — a  courage  which  he  cannot  pomp  of  buckram  and  embroidery, 
nelp  admiring  himself,  with  a  mixture  such  wonderful  Admiral  Crichton- 
of  wonder  at  his  own  intrepidity — or  ism,  such  virtuosity,  that  modem 
the  promptitude  which  brings  Evelyn  accomplishments  must  fall  back  di&- 
to  Court  tnrough  the  hot  and  perilous  mayed  before  the  ponderous  splendour, 
streets  of  the  still  burning  city,  with  and  modem  schoolmasters — ^let  them 
his  "plot"  for  a  new  London — it  is  be  abroad  as  much  as  thoy  will- 
impossible  to  mistake  the  readiness  shrink  in  conscious  inferiority  from 
for  emergencies,  the  strength  of  exer-  the  task  of  competing  wiih  this 
tion,  and  c^uick  j^erception  of  necessity  ancient  manufacture  of  the  polished 
which  distinguish  these  most  dis-  gentleman — a  curious  production  of 
similar  men.  antique  fashion  and  slow  pace,  it  may 
With  a  stately  bow  of  respect^  be.  yet  we  cannot  deny  with  rare  ana 
owed  fully  more  to  his  own  import-  noble  qualities,  and  a  solemn  grace 
ance  than  to  his  audience,  John  the  glory  whereof  has  departed  from 
Evelyn  presents  himself  to  the  cour-  this  realm  of  England  many  a  day 
teous    hearing    of    posterity.      Third  and  long. 

son  of  Richard  Evelyn  of  Wotton,        To  complete  this  weighty  and  ela- 

descendant  of   sundry  families    and  borate    process  of  self-manufacture, 

persons  of  repute,  whose  names  figure  and  not  without  a  prudent  motive,  by 

m  county  lists  and  on  white  marble  the  way,  of  removing  himself  from 

tombstones,  it  would  not  beseem  the  the  disastrous    scene    of   civil   war, 

well-born  and  well-mannered  patri-  wherein,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  wisely  says, 

cian   to   burst   upon   us  without  an  he  and  his  brothers,  from  the  locality 

introduction.     He  who  at  six  years  of  their  estates,  would  have  but  er- 

old  sits  for  his  picture,  and  at  a  still  posed    themselves    to    certain  ruin, 

earlier  period  lays  foundation-stones  without  doing  corresponding  service 

of  local  churches,  is  marked  already  to   the   cause  of   Kin^  Charles,  our 

by  the  public  seal  a  small  representa-  youthful  Paladin  sets  forth  upon  his 

live    of  all    constitutional    dignities,  travels,  father  and  mother  being  dead 

church  and  state  •    and  it  is  by  no  by  this  time,  and  the  family  home  at 

means  diflicult  to  realise  the  minia-  Wotton  become  his  brother's  inheri- 

ture  man,  or  rather  miniature  gentle-  tance.     After    a    most    stately    and 

man  and  courtier,  in  his  little  velvet  edifying    fashion    these   travels    are 

coat  and  dainty  ruffles,  his  cravat  of  conducted,  and  when  he  has  visited 

point  lace  and  inch  of  sword.     Yet  Rome  and  the  greater  cities  of  Italy, 

there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Evelyn    returns    to  Paris  to   marry 

little  Evelyn  has  heart  to  be  idle,  after  a  very  young   and   very  fair  wife, 

all,  and  is   able  to  indulge,  though  daughter  of  the  English  ambassador 

solemnly  and  with  self-reproof,  in  the  there,  whom  he  has  to  leave  very 

whims  and  erratic  studies  of  youth,  shortly,    making   his   will   with    all 

Farther  on  we  have  even  dancing  and  solemnity,  to  look  after  his  aifairs  in 

trifling  added  to  the  catalogue,  though  England.      After    an   absence   of   a 

not  without  a  suspicion  that  all  the  year  and  a-half,  he  returns  to  Paris, 

lofty  stripling's  tnfling  and  dancing  KingCharlesof  blessed  memory  being 

are  only  additional  modes  of  perfect-  by  this  time  the  saint  and   martyr 

ing  the  education  which  is  not  com-  instead  of  the  struggling  monarch  of 
^i^^pwjlhoutthese  lighter  appendages.  •  his  scattered  party.     By  and  by,  a 

Ta/k  of  modern  education^  with  allits  formal  return  of  the  family  is  made  to 

ftmw  and  All  its  facts  andGgures  \  bat  England,  wliere  they  manag^e  to  Uve 
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Tery  comfortably,  as  it  seeins,  and  exile,    an    "  unnatural    usurpation.*^ 

not    without    much    interchange    of  even  a  sequestered  church,  entirely 

pleasant  Tisitinqfs  and  occasions   of  fa^l  to  overthrow  the  natural  balance, 

rejoicinsr,    multiplying  and  growing  Daily  human  life,  which  can   make 

rich  during  the  time  of  that  '-unnatu-  nothing  of  the  seven-leagued  boots  of 

ral  usurpation"  which  kept  the  vir-  history,  but  must  tread  on  its  ordinary 

tnous   Charles  II.   from  his  father's  pace  with  its  prosaic  ordinary  footing, 

throne.     There  is  nothing  more  re-  walks  through  revolutions  bhnd  folded, 

markable  in  all  contemporary  histories  nor  ever  finds  out  what  burning  coals 

of  a  troubled  era  than  the  quiet  tenor  it  has  passed  over,  nor  what  pitfalls 

of  everyday,  which,  after  all,  public  it  has  escaped,  till  long  after  looking 

events    agitate    so    little.      To   see,  back    upon    them,    in    the    light   of 

instead  of  the  intense  engrossing  ex-  recollection,  when  many  a  time  the 

citement  which  we  look  tor,  the  busy  pulse  quickens  and  the  heart  beats  to 

plotting  and  perpetual  ferment  of  so  perceive  dangers    at    the   lime  un- 

singular  a  period  of  national  transition.  Known. 

and  so  hi^h  a  tide  of  faction  ana  With  no  such  solemn  introduction 
party  feeling,  long  lapses  of  quiet  as  his  more  dignified  contemporary, 
day.%  wherein  common  people  go  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  bustles  into  onr 
about  common  business,  when  sales  presence  on  the  eve  of  a  new  time, 
are  made  and  peaceable  marriages.  Left  entirely  in  the  dark,  not  only  in 
babies  bom  and  gardens  planned,  respect  to  the  colour  of  hair  and  sta- 
when  travelling  gentlemen  have  ture  of  person  belonging  to  the  pa- 
leisure  to  get  robbed,  and  virtuoso  temal  Pepys,  but  to  the  very  existence 
ladies  to  make  collections  of  china,  of  such  an  individual,  Samuel,  spruce, 
and  all  the  world  to  go  on  by  the  full-grown,  and  curious,  comes  with  a 
hour,  according  to  its  wont,  in  the  sudden  leap  out  of  chaos  and  the  un- 
calm  unconsciousness  of  human  cus-  known,  and  reveals  himself,  no  growth 
torn,  has  a  singular  effect  upon  the  of  years,  no  proper  little  boy,  and 
distant  spectator- vision  of  posterity,  much  educated  young  man,  but  an 
Good  po<t«rity  of  two  hundred  years  achieved  and  complete  personage,  a 
hence,  perusing  with  curious  interest  fait  accompli  to  our  admiring  eyes — 
these  worn  and  yellow  pages  for  with  a  wife  and  a  servant  Jane,  a 
sake  of  the  insight  they  may  throw  faithful  adherence  to  "  my  Ijord,''  a 
upon  the  perplexing  history  of  the  place  in  an  office,  a  house  in  Axe 
great  Russian  war !  Not  a  doubt  you  V ard — where,  nevertheless,  he  lives 
will  find  in  the  brown  enclosure  of  in  the  garretr— -a  suit  with  great  skirts 
Maga  something  on  the  subject  to  con-  (for  Pepys  is  not  Pepys  without  his 
▼ince  you  that  British  soil  trembles  all  costume),  and  a  private  condition 
over  with  eager  interest — that  at  board  "very  handsome,  esteemed  rich,  but 
and  fireside  there  is  no  other  matter  indeed  very  poor.''  In  such  aspect  is 
worthy  of  discussion — that  troops  and  it  that  Samuel  Pepys  rises  upon  the 
supplies — far-away    movements    of  horizon,  a  man  even  then  of  much 


howl  of  little  Johnnie,  newly  tumbled  ing  no  opportunity  of  either  advance- 
down  si  airs,  is  a  much  more  moving  raent  or  emolument^  and  quite  readjr 
sound  than  the  Cossack  war-cry  in  to  strike  in  with  the  tide,nowever  it 
the  distant  fight ;  and  not  a  resound-  may  turn ;  nor  much  caring,  as  it 
ing  gun  of  all  these  armaments  shall  seems,  whether  Charles  Rex  or  Richard 
thrill  our  domestic  heart  with  such  Protector  win  the  day,  so  that  my 
potential  horror  as  those  three  sharp  lord,  and  of  natural  consequence  my 
strokes  at  which,  with  an  instinctive  lord's  dutiful  and  serviceable  kinsman, 
shudder,  we  acknowledge  the  presence  have  a  sufficiently  good  chance  of  get- 
of  th^  tax-collector,  the  most  dread  tin^  to  the  top  of  the  wave, 
officer  of  state.  In  like  manner  By  and  by,  the  lesser  stars  and  sa- 
yonder  ancient  days  pass  over  the  teliites  of  Samuel  appear  in  the  fir- 
heads  of  John  Evelyn  and  Mary  his  mament.  Not  to  s^e^k  oC  liv^  ^^c>ca 
wife.    A  Tojal  martyr  and  a  royal  wifewhobuTn%\xettk'&Tid.i£A^vcL%\^'^l 
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the  remains  of  a  turkey  for  the  Sun-    *' muddle,"  and  nothing  half  so  grate* 
day's  dinner,  and  who  has  rather  a    ful  as  coffee — in  Westminster  liall^  at 
secluded  life  of  it  in  the  garret  at  this    church,  and  in  every  public  place,  all 
present  writing,  but  who  for  the  rest    sorts  of  rumours  are  to  be  heard  of, 
seems  to  have  wonderfully  little  to    till  rumour  grows  almost  wearv  of 
grumble  at— very  much  less  than  she    perpet4]al  self-contradiction.      About 
comes  to  have  by-and-by  in  SamuePa    this  time  occurs  a  pretty  glimmer  of 
own  person — and  is  my  dear  wife,  and    picture,  which  shows  that  Samuel  has 
affectionately  considered — there   ap«    an  eye  for  the  picturesque.    General 
pears  the  father,  whom  Samuel  finds    Monk  has  been  appointed  general-in« 
m  his  ^*  cutting-house'''  at  his  honest    chief  of  all  the  forces  in  the  three 
trade  of  tailor,  and  of  whom,  with    kingdoms,  and  there  is  a  universal 
his  mother,  he  has  a  very  unsatisfac-    satisfaction,  although  no  other  posi* 
tory  leave-taking  on  his  going  to  sea,    tive  changes  seem  to  be  known.     In 
"  without  having  them  to  drink  or  say    Westminster  Hall  Pepys  meets  with 
anything  of  business  one  to  another,"    Locke  and  Purcell,  famous  masters  in 
— a  brother  John,  who  becomes  visi-    their  melodious  art,  and  the  three  go 
ble  as  a  scholar  at  Paul's  school,  hav-    to  a    coffee-house,  where   they  are 
ing  his  declamation  overlooked  and    placed  at  windows  overlooking  the 
corrected  for  him  by  Samuel,  who  is    water.     Before  them  lies  the  Thames, 
a  good  brother — another,  Tom,  curso-    "the  silent  highway' — ^not  over  si- 
rily  mentioned  aflerwarcn  as  carrying    lent,  one  may  conclude,  in  this  time  of 
home  a  new  coat  with  silver  buttons    publicexcitement— ami  full  of  the  swift 
to  the  rising  Admiralty  official, — and    shooting  wherries   and  gay  barge& 
sundry  '*  cozins,"  who  cross  the  stage    more  graceful  to  see  than  coach  ana 
now  and  then,  giving  and  receiving    omnibus,  which  make  a  constant  com- 
dinners,  advices,  and  such  matters  of   munication   between   the    City  and 
ordinary  reciprocity.    The  ground  is    learned     and     stately    Westminster. 
strangely  shifted  in  this  second  family    Purcell  and  Locke,  and  Pep^s  himself 
group,  from  the  lofty  kinsfolk  of  Wot-    who  is  no  contemptible  musician,  sing 
ton  and   Godstone,  the    ambassador    '^  brave  songs''  by  the  windows  of  the 
iather-in-law,  and  magnificent   c<hi-    coffee-house.    Theairtingles  with  the 
nections  of  £velyn  and  his  wife;  yet    joyful  sound  of  bells;   the  February 
by  no  means  contemptible  people  are    afternoon,  sunny  and  red,  shines  on 
these  merry  citizens,  pleasure-loving    the  animated  river,  and,  looking  down 
and  feast-giving,  with  their  own  pre-    its  gay  and  busy  tide,  the  chronicler 
tensions,  quite  as  decided,  though  of  a    says,  **  Here  out  of  the  windows  it 
lesser  order  of  greatness.   The  time  is    was  a  most  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
manifestly  a  crisis,  and  vexed  with    city,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with 
cross  currents  of    intelligence   from    a  glory  about  it^  so  high  was  the  light 
every  hand,  poor  good  Richard  Crom-    of  the  bonfires,  and  so  thick  round  the 
well  bavins^  broken  down  under  the    city,  and  the  bells  rang  everywhere." 
weight  of  his  father's  truncheon,  the      Almost  immediately  my  lord  emerges 
woeful  Rump  not  knowing  what  tc    from  the  darkness,  goes  to  sea — which 
make  of  its  dreary  burden  of  life,  and    is  to  say,  lies  in  the  Channel,  waiting 
General  Monk  advancing  towards  the    the  turn  of  events — taking  with  him 
city — a  powerful  but  uncemprehended    this  faithful  historian ;  and  finally  has 
fate,  touching  whose  intentions  the    the  honourable  office  of  bringing  home 
public  mind  is  in   great  doubt  and    the  king.    The  most  noticeable  thing 
wonder.  This  public  mind,  like  Pepys'    in  this  part  of  the  record,  and  the  mort 
own,  seems  to  be  fully  more  eager  to    amusing,  is  the  unfailing  industry  and 
hear  of  cliange  than  active  to  bring  it    pains  of  Samuel  in  picking  up  all  the 
about,  and  waits  with  ereat  curiosity    small  perquisites  and  fees  pertaining 
and  eagerness^  as  the  exhausted  public    to  his  office.  His  ''  half-piece,''  which 
mind,  not  fertile  in  expedients,  is  apt    he  gets  from  a  person  who  would  be 
to  wait  for  the  command  and  leading    chaplain;  his  whole  piece  and  twenty 
of  some  visible  Infiuence  great  enougn    shillings  in  silver  from  the  captain 
to  give  authority  to  the  general  wish,    whose  commission  he  draws;  his  va- 
At  the  coffee-house — at  the  House  it-    rious  droppings  in  of  little  streams  of 
^oif  where  there  is  an   undeniable    revenue*,  ais  biddings  up  and  thanks- 
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EiTiDgs  for  the  same ;  toother  with  The  canvass  widens  and  enlarges ;  bu- 

tf  simple  delight  in  beingr  addressed  sy  London  throbbing  with  pay  life  and 

as  S.  P.,  Esq.,  and  his  satisfaction  in  energy;  a  world  of  new  affairs  in  hand, 

sitting  at  table   with  my  lord,  and  a  new  reign  and  a  youthful  mler— a 

having  so  much  honour  in  the  fleet  throng  of  foreign  guests  and  eongra- 

How  these  transactions  might  look  at  tulations,  and  a  very  flood  of  home« 

the  present  day,  or  if  any  one  above  returning  exiles  open   to  our  view, 

seventeen  dare  acknowledge  to  his  Foremost  on  the  scene  is  the  King*-of 

inmost  heart  a  stray  spark  of  pleasure  whom  no  one  as  yet  has  begun  to 

in  the  Esquire  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  speak  evil,  and  who,  amid  gorgeous 

is  quite  a  diflerent  matter.     Samuel  processions,  and  in  the  splendour  of 

Pepys  makes  no  boggling  at  his  ofH-  nis  ancestral  palace,  is  still  the  ideal 

cial  dishonesty,  if  dishonesty  it  was;  type  of  monarchy  to  his    rejoicing 

his  vauity  is  so  simple,  genuine,  and  people — and   the  Duke,   who    gives 

warm,  that  one  almost  likes  him  for  it ;  signs  of  vigour,  honesty,  and  spirit,  and 

and  we  believe  that  never  one  of  the  is  still  an  oithodox  Protestant  so  far  as 

public  whom  he  has  admitted  so  large-  appearances  go ; — ^no  time  yet  for  poor 

\y  into  his  confidence,  grudged  him  a  Cavaliers  to  feel  the  bitter  pangs  of 

farthing  of  that  £30  which  Samuel  disappointment — no  time  for  balked 

devoutly  thanks  heaven  he  is  "worth''  and  ruhied  creditors  of  the  Crown  to 

on  the  cnnclosion  of  his  voyage.  bewail  the  unrewarded  misery  of  their 

Up  to  the  same  period  of  time  his  loyal  sacrificA;  a  host  of  new  delights 

contemporary  has  progressed  in  stately  and  new  enterprises  sprang  into  sud- 

profljperity-^has  become  the  purchaser  den  being,  and  a  long  retinue  of  place* 

of   Say's  Court,   the  ancestral    pro-  men,  after  Pepys'  fashion,  or  perhaps 

S^rtyof  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Richard  after  a  fashion  still  le«s  honest,  nurs- 
rowne :  the  fiatlier  of  several  chil-  ing  their  £80  into  £300,  and  much 
dren,  and  the  sorrowful  survivor  of  contented  with  the  process.  Rising 
one  infant  prodigy,  whom  he  calls  the  men  eveiy where  making  themselves 
light  of  his  life ;  has  owned  to  a  hu-  visible— rising  statesmen,  wits,  phiio- 
man  thankfblness  in  paying  every  far-  sophers,  and  favourites — and  abun- 
tbing  of  debt  he  owes  ; — that  the  im-  dance  of  interest  to  fill  the  public  mind 
maculate  Evelyn  should  ever  have  on  every  topic,  and  keep  the  busy 
permitted  himself  to  be  in  debt  seems  throng  perpetually  astir, 
the  wonder!  And  now,  having  taken  Evelyn  has  already  propounded  to 
an  active  part  in  plotting  for  the  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  his  plan  for  a  philo- 
Restoration,  so  soon  as  this  was  sophic  assembly  of  mutual  ediGoation, 
practicable,  is  in  high  favour  at  the  and  already  there  is  word  of  a  youth 
restored  Court,  a  friend  of  both  of  incomparable  genius,  Mr.  Cnristo- 
Charles  aud  James,  and  a  most  joyful  pher  Wren,  who  is  calling  new  build- 
and  triumphant  sympathiser  hi  their  in(;s  into  being  in  the  classic  regions 
ehanged  fortunes.  Shrewd  Samuel,  of  Alma  Mater  /  so  here  we  have  al- 
who  is  no  enthusiast,  looks  on  with  a  ready  the  unformed  Royal  Society,  and 
cooler  eye  of  observation ;  Evelyn  the  unbuilt  St.  Paul's,  glimmering  to 
tejoices.  with  stately  propriety,  but  the  daylight.  But,  alas  !  less  advanced 
with  all  his  heart  in  civilisation  than  might  have  been 
The  beginning  ofthe  new  reign  con*  expected  from  his  silver  buttons,  Mr  ; 
iers  upon  each  a  public  appointment,  Secretary  Pepys  is  visible,  correcting 
and  hereafter  they  gradually  approach  his  cookmaiu  Luce,  in  the  passage  of 
each  other.  Pepys,  at  the  close  of  his  house,  for  leaving  the  door  ajar, 
another  year,  has  made  a  leap  from  and  much  troub!e<I  to  be  seen  in  the 
bit  £80  to  near  £300,  advancing  stead-  act  of  administering  the  chastisement 
ily  to  the  higher  elevation  —  and  by  Sir  W.  Penn's  boy,  who  will  tell  it 
Evelyn,  suave  and  courtly,  and  full  to  the  family— which  fright,  however, 
of  devices  for  the  spread  of  the  arts  does  not  prevent  this  vigilant  master 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  from  beating  the  same  or  another  girl 
having  a  ready  eye  for  all  ingenious,  with  a  &tick  some  time  after,  for  do- 
learned,  and  curious  spirits,  among  mestic  misbehaviour.  Mr.  Pepys  has 
whom  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  Samuel  not  only  a  cookmaid  now.  but  ^We« 
has  an  admirable  right  to  be  placed,  dinners,  and  baa  in^  \a^«&  ^i^v&^ 
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upon  his  wife  to  his  intense  satiafac-  business  of  the  day.    Mr.  Pepyt,  fof 

tion ;  his  dining-parlour  is  hung  with  his  part,  contrives  t-o  weave  his  occu* 

green  serge  and  gilded  leather,  and  pations  and  enjoyments  together  with 

he  grows  a  person  of  importance — yet  singular  indu>try«  and  never  under* 

we  fear,  by  this  token,  is  still  only  takes  an  ofRcial  journey,  or  goes  about 

externally  refined.  a  piece  of  public  duty,  without  abon- 

Meauwhile  Prince  Rupert,  emblem  dant  provision  for  "being  merry,''  and 
of  fiery  Cavaliers,  subdued  into  the  •  making  use  of  every  opp<^rtunuy  thai 
arts  of  peace,  shows  Evelyn,  with  his  falls  in  his  way.  Even  Evelyn  sees 
own  hand,  how  to  grave  in  mezzo-  innumerable  plays ;  and  the  clerk  of 
tinto— stran£:e  to  hear  of  this,  with  the  Admiralty,  more  given  to  dissipm* 
Edgehill  and  Marston  Moor,  and  the  tion  than  Evelyn,  has  to  make  solemn 
red-hot  reputation  of  the  impetuous  resolution  against  these  fascinating 
soldier  in  one's  memory  I  And  there  vanities.  We  read  withaliitle  ainuse- 
glcams  across  the  scene  a  vision  of  ment  the  graver  historian's  record* 
Henrietta  Maria— old  Henrietta  Ma-  "  I  saw  JlamJet^  Prince  of  Denmark^ 
ria,  no  longer  the  beautiful  inspiration  played ;  but  now  the  old  plays  begin 
of  royal  councils,  the  hopeless  per-  to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  nis 
verter  of  royal  faith,  the  idol  of  that  Majesty's  being  so  much  abroad  f 
melancholy,  constant^  doomed  king  of  which  Pepys  confirms  by  a  fumilar 
hers — but  a  dowager  and  superan-  observation  of '^  Saw /iiimeo  am/ 7 u/ie^ 
nuated  old  lady,  at  the  Itead  of  a  little  the  first  time  it  was  ever  acted ;  but 
subsidiary  court,  telling  Evelyn  tales  it  is  a  play  of  itself  the  worst  thai 
of  sagacious  dogs,  yet  sometimes  grow-  ever  I  heard,  and  the  worst  acted  that 
ing  garrulous  over  her  escapes  and  ever  I  saw  these  people  do.''  Like 
troubles  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion:  every  other  present  time,  ^this  refined 
strange  change  of  time  once  more,  age, '  we  presume,  gave  itself  -credit 
And  now  wo  near  of  the  execution  of  for  fastidious  taste  and  nice  discrimi- 
Harrison  and  others  of  the  judges  of  nation;  and  neither  Evelyn's  scholarly 
King  Charles,  and  of  the  meaner  and  mind  and  graceful  likings,  nor  the 
less  excusable  revenge  taken  upon  the  natural  judgment  of  Pepys,  has  been 
remains  of  the  great  Usurper,  the  im-  able  to  judge  by  a  higher  btaudard 
perial  rebel  Cromwell.  ^' Oh,  the  than  the  opinion  of  their  time, 
stupendous  and  inscrutable  Judgments  The  matter-of-fact  and  even-handed 
of  Grodl"  writes  Evelyn,  speaking  of  fashion  in  which  religious  observances 
thb  deplorable  piece  of  vengeance,  are  conjoined  with  these  amusements^ 
'^Look  back  at  October  22d,  1658,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
(Oliver's  funeral),  and  be  astonished  1  in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  scruples 
and  fear  God,  and  honour  the  Kiug !  which  vex  many  a  righteous  soul 
but  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  touching  ordinary  matters  of  confor- 
given  to  change !"  Of  the  same  event,  mity  to  "  the  world"  were  scarcely  to 
when  ordered  by  Parliament,  Pepys  be  expected  here;  but  the  church- 
records  a  somewhat  difierent  opinion :  going  and  sermon-hearing  takes  place 
the  thing  troubles  him,  ^'that  a  man  so  quietly,  and  so  entirely  lacks  any 
of  so  great  courage  as  he  (Oliver)  was  disturbing  cirect  upon  the  profane  le- 
should  have  that  dishonour,  though  vities  that  surround  them,  that  we 
otherwise  he  might  deserve  it  enough.''  stand  aside  in  silent  admiratiou.  The 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  insulters  most  famous  orators  of  the  Church — 
was  the  dead;  but  after  such  dis*  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr.  South,  Ken,  and 
honour  as  it  was  in  their  power  Hall,  and  Tillotson,  and  many  a  lesser 
to  inflict)  the  restorers  of  Cnarles  light — illuminated  the  high  jdaces  of 
H.  buried  the  bones  of  Oliver  at  Ty-  orthodoxy ;  and  a  host  of  industrious 
burn  under  the  gallows,  on  the  and  learned  Nonconformists,  led  by  a 
first-observed  fast  tor  the  '^Martyr-  few  notable  divines,  as  great  in  their 
dom"  of  Charles  I.,^a  vulgar  and  wav  as  the  daintier  Episcopates,  edi* 
impotent  conclusion  to  the  solemn  tra-  fied,  the  pulpits  of  the  city.  Steadier 
gedy  which  already  connected  these  church-goer  than  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys 
two  names.  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  ^  and 

There  is,  however^  something  of  a  af^er  a  year  of  tne  new  reign,  bis  en- 

JuJJ  la  poliUca,  and  pleasure  is  the  lightened  appetite  even  labours  hard 
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to  reconcile   itself  to  Lenten  fare —    could  have  presenred  the  heavenly 
while  his  penitence  for  sleeping  during    principle  alive  in  such  a  plaoe.     Duty, 
a  sermon,  and  that  laudatory  certifi-    too,  after  its  kind,  and  the  supersti- 
cate  of  church  attendance  and  mem-    tious  loyalty  in  which  the  ancient  Ca- 
bership — a  certificate  which,  with  a    valier  families  were  seiiuiously  bred, 
little  alteration  of  form  and  diction,    must  have  come  in  to  close  those  meek, 
might  satisfy  the  strictest  kirk-session    uncriticising  eyes  to  the  vilencss  of 
in  Scotland — show  a  certain  honesty    the  illustiious  vice  before  them  ;  yet, 
ia  his  profession.    There  is,  indeed,  so    withal,  it  shocks  our  modern  notions, 
perfect  an  honesty  in  this  entire  jour-    to  realise  this  mingling  of  the  pure 
nal  of  his,  that  Samuel's  religiousness    and  the  impure,  and  to  excuse  this  tol- 
eiaims  full  credit  at  our  hands,  such    erationof  high-seated  iniquity.     How 
as  it  is — yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  true    chary  is  the  good  religious  Evelyn  in 
that  Samuel  niisrht  be  a  very  heathen    his  comments,  how  slow  to  condemn 
for  any    restraint  his   religion    puts    ^' his  Majesty."  how  much  inclined  in 
vpon  him.     Compunctions  afterwards    loyal  reveren(?e  to  do  what  domestic 
it  may  produce ;   but  prudence,  and    love  does  so  often — and  be  bitter  on 
not  piety,  checks  Mr.  Secretary  before    the  evil  intluences — iho  temptations 
the  act,   however  pi«»ty  may  come  in    and  the  tempters  who  *•  lead  away." 
behind  to   prick  tlie   offending  con-    How  the  king  would  have  been  a  ?reat 
science.     Yet  whatever  he  does,  Sa-    monarch,  ^'  had  not  his  easy  nature 
muel  never  mioses  going  to  church;    resigned  him  t^  be  manajeii  i>y  crafty 
and  if  it  be  to  see  a  pretty  Mistress    men,  and  some  abandoned  and  de- 
Somebody,  or  if  he  chances  to  fall    praved  wret<*he8,  who  corrupted  his 
■sleep  before  the  sand  in    the  hour-    otherwise  sutficient  parts  :*'  how  "  he 
glass  has  measured  out  the  heads  of    was  a  prince  of  many  virtues,  debo- 
uie  sermon,  Samuel  fails  not  to  pray    nair,  easy  of  access,  not  bloody  nor 
a  "  God  forgive  me,''  as  he  records  his    cruel ;''   and  how  **  he  would  doubt- 
sin.     Nor  is  he  by  any  means  alone    less  have  been  an  excellent  prince  had 
in  this  union  of  vice  and  devotion,    he  been''  something  exactly  the  re- 
The   royal   reprobate    himself   hears    verse  of  what  he  was.      After  this 
many  a  sermon,  and  there  are  solemn    fashion  only,  and  with  manliest  pain 
preachings,   very  frequent  and  very    and  reluctance,  Evelyn  permits  him- 
eloquent,  to  the  household — with  what    self  to  condemn ;  and    it    is  easy  to 
effect  upon   fhe  household  manners    perceive  with  what  a  pang  of  humilia- 
and  moile  of  life  it  is  difficult  to  per-    tion  and  disappointment  the  old  high- 
ceive.      Nor  is   this    all.      We    are    minded,    honourable    Royalist   must 
accustomed  to  think  of  this  period  as    have  owned  to  himself  this  pitiable 
the  most  entirely  reprobate  and  aban-    failure  of  the  royal  blood  to  produce 
doned  in  all  our  national  history,  yet    anything  worthy  of  the  throne,  which 
nevertheless  tnie  it  is,  and  of  perfect    that  '^arch    rebel"   and    '* unnatural 
verity,   and   piety   also  flourisned  in    usurper"  had  filled  after  so  kingly  a 
those  days ;  piety — genuine  meek  de-    fashion.    The  testimony  of  two  am- 
voticm — and   a  divine  and   undefiled    bat^sadors,  who  had  st-rved  the  Com- 
£iiith.     Within  the  unwholesome  at-    monwealth  first  and  i\\en  the    king, 
mosphere  of  that  court  of  Charles,    and  who  complained  of  the  lessened 
doing  dutiful   homage  to  the  poor,    respect  paid  to  them,  when  sent  by 
twart^  uncomplaining  Portuguese  Ka-    Charles;  the  evident  diminution   of 
therine,    bruslning   against    the  very    English  influence    everywhere ;   the 
skirts  of  Portsmouth  and  Castlemaine,    unwise  and  unnro^perous  wars,  rashly 
living  under  the  polluting  eyes  of  Ro-    undertaken  and  ill  conducteil — though 
ehester  and  Sedley,  and,  still  worse,    always  saved,  by  little  outbursts  of 
of  iheir  master,  piety  was  even  here,    vigour  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
The  last  place  in  the  world  to  look  for    generals,  from  entire  dis<:omfiture  and 
tnch  a  strange  and  alien  visitant,  yet    shame ;  the  wanton  extravagance  of 
there  the  angel  found  it  possible  to    the  court,  and  corresponilin<?  disho- 
exist ;  and  perhaps  nothing  less  than    nesty,  pennriousness,  and  bankruptcy 
the  ascetic  routine  of  perpetual  devo-    in  public  afl^airs,  were  all  so  many  sore 
tioD,  the  sad,  self-absorbed,  and  self-    assaults  upon  the  old  eutlvuv^\9.>UQ  ^tl^ 
inspecting  juetism  of  Mn.  Godoiphin,    of  Cavaliers,  ytYio^q  viil^fav^   vA 
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plottings,  in  which  naither  land  nor  period— what  wu  his  company,  and 

Ufe  were  Bpared,  and  whose  insane  what    hi*  fare;   whether    ha  made 

rejoioingaudtriumphorettheaccom-  menj  upon  venison  and  pulleti.  n 

pliihed  restoration  were  m  utterly  put  had  fish,   because  it  was   Good  Pri. 

to  shame  bj  the  result    They  had  day  ;  or  felicitated  himself  that  he  had 

buried  Oliver  at  Tyburn — bnt  alt  the  come  to  sufBcient  estate  to  have  ■ 

S)ld  in  England  could  not  purchase  bash  of  fowls  for  the  little  privata 
liver's  imperial  tnautle  to  fall  upon  supper  of  himself  and  his  wife  at 
tile  shoulders  of  this  imporlant  and  home.  Nor  are  we  less  enlightened 
mtreless  king.  aa  to  the  extent  and  increase  of 
Very  much  more  distinct,  for  Pepjs  Samuel's  warxirobe,  and  the  finery  of 
was  not  restrained  either  by  personal  his  wife,  which  last  he  rather  grudges, 
littaehment  or  esaegeratad  loyalty,  ^et  is  complacent  in.  Steadily  grow- 
ls thedcliverance  whichhagivesupon  mg  in  wealth,  he  grows  in  splendour 
Charles  and  his  reign.  Unmlllgsted  withal,  abounds  in  new-fa^hioned^lox- 
iithe  public  diMJontent,  according  to  uries;  setsupamagniflcentcoac!i,with 
Mr.  Secr.'tary,  and  the  people  look  gilt  standards  and  green  reins,  and 
wistfully  upon  the  times  of  stout  old  everything  handsome  about  it ;  wears 
Oliver,  when  England  was  great  silk  on  working  days,  and  procurei 
among  the  nations,  and  pure,  if  some-  for  himself  a  suit  ornamented  with 
thing  rigid  and  straitened  at  home;  gold  lace,  so  overpower  in  gly  grand 
when  the  public  money  supplied  the  that  he  keeps  it  by  him  lonp  in  fear 
public  necessities,  snd  there  was  no  and  trembling,  afraid  lest  it  bo  too 
vicious  and  disreputable  court  to  sap  fine  for  publie  exhibition,  as  indeed  it 
the  national  fiuanoes  and  credit,  and  afterwards  proves  to  be.  Private 
make  the  national  establishment  a  domestic  incidents  there  are  not  manv 
Castle  Rack-rent  on  a  lareer  scale,  toanimale  therecord,  tholighSamueIg 
"  Why  will  not  people  lend  their  misdemeanours  bring  him  at  last  into 
money  ?"  cries  an  alSicted  my  Lord  a  state  of  much  uneasiness  at  hom& 
Treasurer,  when  the  Commigsionera  where  his  poor  wife's  suspicions  and 
of  the  Navy  carry  their  accounts  and  jealousies  give  him  a  troubled  life  of 
oomplaints  to  him.  "  Why  will  they  it,  and  even  put  the  guilty  Secretary 
not  trust  the  king  as  well  as  Oliver  ?  in  bodily  fear  and  dolour :  it  is,  bow- 
Why  do  our  prizes  come  to  nothing,  ever,  some  satisfaction  to  jwrceivo  that 
that  yielded  so  much  heretofore  ? "  Samuel  at  last  heartily  sets  himself  to 
Id  the  Counuil  Chamber,  and  such  an  overcome  this,  and  succeeds  very 
honourable  presence.  Mr.  Secretary  tolerably,  as  it  aeems ;  his  wife  being 
makes  no  response,  but  does  not  fail  a  persuasible  woman,  who  will  bear 
to  record  a  very  clear  opinion  on  the  reason  after  all.  Ajid  an  irapor1«it 
subject,  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  man  in  his  office  grows  Samuel,  the 
closet  at  home.  The  boldness  of  very  soul  of  its  business  and  diplo- 
Samuel's  secret  chronicle  even  dis-  macies,  its  triumphant  defender  before 
closes  more  courageously  than  he  him-  Parliament,  when,  as  the  spokesman 
self  does  the  opinions  of  Evelyn,  oftheBrraignedNavBlComniissionert, 
"who,"  says  Pepys,  "is  grieved  for,  he  covers  himself  with  modest  glory, 
and  speaks  openly  to  me  his  thoughts  Nor  does  Mr.  Pepys  make  iess  pro- 
of tJie  times,  and  our  ruin  approach-  grew  in  the  general  world,  where  tw 
iog — and  all  by  the  tblly  of  the  is  adopted  into  learned  and  courtly 
kiug."  circles ;  becomes  a  member  of  tha 
With  an  incalculable  amount  of  Royal  Society,  an  intimate  of  Eve- 
pleasure- making,    and    that    strange  lyn's,  known  at  court,  and  familiarly 


cross-Gre  of  renort  and  incident,  which  recognised  by  duke  and  king.    Neither 

make  the  daily  narrative,  so  minute  the  Plague  nor  (he   Fire  sends   him 

and  clear  in  alt  its  details,  something  itoai  his  post,  and  his  account  of  both 

perpiesiiig    as  a    whole,     we    make  of  these  events   is  very  distinct  and 

our  circumslaniial   piogrcss  with  Mr.  grapbio,  with  that  indubitable  air  of 

Secretary  through  several  slow-paced  eyewitness  and  sufferer  which   gives 

years,  and  are  able  to  decide  with  ab-  reality  to  the  late.    The  irrestrainable 

aolato  certainty  iriiere   our  hero  has  onriosity  whioh    makes   him    follow 

tiu(«/«Q«iiwMe^My(la,jrof*li8  whole  funomla  tgunA  hit  wiU  during  tlie 
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reign  of  the  one,  and  his  manifold  greater  measure^  we  find  that  Evelyn 
tribulations  under  the  other  —  his  Has  a  much  larger  share  of  the  troubles 
shoulder  of  mutton  without  a  napkin,  of  common  life.  He  loses  several 
his  dirty  and  undressed  plight^  his  children,  among  them  one  of  those 
borrowed  shirt  and  precarious  rest^  learneii  and  pious  youthful  ladies,  of 
the  little  personal  inconveniences,  whom  he  numbers  several  among  his 
which  mark  the  period  quite  as  clearly  friends ;  none  is  fairer,  sweeter,  more 
as  the  public  calamity,  are  all  very  pious,  or  accomplisliecj,  than  his  own 
plainly  set  down  :  yet  his  own  mea-  Mary,  and  his  grief  has  satisfaction  in 
sures  are  those  ot  an  active  and  care-  recording  her  perfections.  Of  this 
ful  public  servant, — there  is  quite  as  daughter,  who  died  at  nineteen,  and  of 
little  doubt  of  that.  And  bamuel  the  wonderful  little  Richard  long  aoo 
escapes  uninjured  in  home  and  per-  dead,  at  six  years  old,  the  father  speaks 
fon,  in  goods  and  family  connections,  with  a  full  heart.  It  is  '^  grit,''  like  a 
from  both  the  great  national  disasters  river,  overfiooded  and  running  wide, 
of  his  time.  this  grief  of  his,  in  respect  to  these 

But  the  naive  and  plain-spoken  children;  and  it  is  singular  to  note 
antobiographer  has  a  penod  put  to  his  how  differently  the  death  of  his  son 
disclosures.  Samuel  must  relapse  into  John,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  when 
the  veiled  propriety  of  ordinaiy  story.  Evelyn  himself  is  old,  affects  his 
Samuel  must  be  content  in  future  with  calmer  faculties,  and  how  he  can 
only  such  a  record  as  all  the  world  couple  with  the  brief  obituary  a  notice 
may  see — for  these  twinkling  curious  of  my  Lord  of  Devonshire's  misfor- 
oyes  of  his  ma^  not  avail  him  longer  tunes  on  tlie  turf.  But  even  sorrow 
lor  his  secret  ciphering,  and  it  is  with  does  not  turn  aside  his  life  from  its 
a  great  pan^  tnat  he  yields  to  the  full  current.  John  Evelyn  is  as  busy 
necessity,  wnich  is  "  almost  as  much  a  man.  after  his  grave  fashion,  as 
as  to  see  myself  so  into  the  grave,"  Samuel  Pepys,  and  a  very  much  more 
he  says  disconsdately,  and  so  con-  disinterested  one.  since  neither  fee  nor 
eludes  a  chronicle  which  has  no  equal  compliment  seems  to  come  in  his  way. 
—the  clearest  picture  ever  displayed  and  his  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
tothe  world  of  a  mind  and  conscience  in  these  harassing  naval  wars,  his 
in  perfect  undress,  with  not  a  thought  embarrassment  how  to  provide  for 
concealed.  hosts    of    prisoners,  having    neither 

And  had  darkness  rested  still  upon  houses  to  receive  nor  money  to  sup- 
the  mysterious  characters  of  Pepys'  port  them,  give  him  little  satisfaction 
Diary,  not  Evelyn  himself  had  shown  in  his  public  labours.  Providinff 
a  better  example  of  respectability  to  chirurgeons  and  medicaments,  and 
aftercoming  beholders.  The  Pepys  himself  overseeing  these  poor  maimed 
who  writes  letters  to  those  contem-  victimsofwarfare,  everywhere  finding 
porary  people  with  whom  it  is  neces-  accommodation  inadequate,and  means 
sary  to  stand  well,  is  a  very  different  insufficient,  Evelyn  travels  from  town 
Pepys  from  him  of  the  journal ;  and  to  town  of  his  district  with  most  con- 
we  are  half  inclined  to  take  for  irony  scientious  zeal ;  nor,  though  the  em- 
the  serious  compliments  and  much  ployment  is  very  far  from  being  an 
respect  with  which  he  is  saluted  by  agreeable  one,  does  he  fail  to  devote 
the  notable  compeers,  who  know  him  himself  to  it  with  good  will  and  his 
10  much  less  than  we  do.  It  is  a  best  endeavours.  A  long  margin  of  time 
curious  fact  this,  among  the  many  is  left  over,  however,  for  his  own  per- 
cnrious  facts  which  this  self-exposure  sonal  pursuits;  and  all  the  wonders  of 
leveais  to  us;  no  doubt  Mr.  Pepys  the  time  are  welcome  to  Evelyn,  who 
knew  Mr.  Evelyn  a  great  deal  better  dabbles  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
than  we  know  that  well-mannered  and  and  has  a  smattering  of  every  branch 
worthy  gentleman — but  not  a  hun-  of  learning  under  the  sun.  It  is  now 
diedth  part  so  well  informed  was  Mr.  that,  by  his  skilful  negotiations,  Harry 
Evelyn,  not  so  learned  was  Mrs.  Howard  of  Norfolk  bestows  the  Arun- 
Pepys  herself  in  the  character  of  del  Marbles  upon  Oxford,  and  a 
Samuel,  as  aie  we.  library  upon  the  Royal  Society,  for 

In  a  corresponding  space  of  time,    which  first   good  oCdce  E.nqV<^t\.  Va.% 
over  which  he  walks  with  strides  of  a   the  solemn  thanks  ol  Wie  A3\{vs«t«vx^^ 
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and  is  with  much  pomp  and  circum-  of  a  statue,  and  seeming  to  flow  for  some 

stance  created  Doctor  of  Laws ;   and  miles,  by  being  artificially  continued  in 

now  it  is  that  he  reads  his  paper  upon  the  painting,  where  it  sinks  down  at  the 

forest  trees— the  Sylva  by  which  he  is  ^^11.     It  is  a  very  agreeable  deceit.     At 

principallyknown  as  an  author— before  *^V"^  9^^^^^  g*™5?  is  a  little  theatre 

the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  may  "^*ff,^^  change  with  divers  pretty  scenea, 

very  justly  be  called  the  founder  ancl  *"^  *^V^««  '"^  ^'^^'^  ^^"f.  ^^^J^ 
^  i       •'ix        i-LL     •*     1  men  and  women  painted  on  h^ht  boaida 
parent,  and   to  which  he  introduces  and  cut  out,  and  by  a  person  who  stands  un- 
various  magnates,  foreign  and  native ;  derneath  made  to  act  as  if  they  were  speak- 
among  them   the   Duchess  of  New-  ing,  by  guiding  them,  and  reciting  woide 
castle  and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  in  different  tones,  as  the  parts  require." 
with  both  of  whom  our  stately  cice- 
rone is  considerably  amused  in  his  Have  we  not  seen  in  the  modem 
courteous  way.     And  now  it  seems  Royal  Academy,  witbin  the  range  of 
that  among  the  palace-builders  of  this  these  very  few  years,  sundry  acres  of 
extravagant  era  no  one  is  contented  verdant   canvass,   which  might  add 
without  the  approval  of  Evelyn,  and  marvellously  to  a  suburban   garden 
we  hear  of  him  carried  by  this  noble  '*  by  the   addition  of  a  well-painted 
lord  and  that    illustrious  earl  to  in-  perspective''?     At  this  present  mo- 
spectimprovementsand  new  erections,  ment  there  rises  upon  our  memory  a 
the  growth  of  new  and  sudden  for-  gigantic  oak,  overwhelming  in  its  mul- 
tunes,  or  the  increase  and  reparation  litudinous  foliage.    What  'an  agree- 
of  old.     Terraces  and  lofty  elevations,  able  deceit "  might  this  prove,  if  it 
parks  and  labyrinths  and  curious  gar-  were  but  hung  to  advantage  upon 
dens,  exotic  plants  and  rare  flowers,  some  bit  of  intrusive  wall,  in  the  uar- 
with  every  practicable  device  of  land-  row  grounds  of  a  London  mnnsioirl 
scape-gardening,  pass  in  brilliant  re-  and  how  delightful  the  delusion,  look- 
view  before   his   eyes,    and    Evelvn  ing  through  scrubby  lilacs  and  acaciai^ 
maintains  his  place  of  critic  loftily,  to  find  the  forest  king  in  all  his  pride, 
and  piaises  with  discrimination,  al-  where  nothing  but  a  smoky  line  ox 
ways  retaining  some  small  matter  of  brick  and  mortar  was  wont  to  be  I 
disapproval.     In  one  of  the  earliest  But  however  the  fashion  of  the  art 
pages  of  his  Diary,  he  t^lls  us  of  the  was,  there  can  be  no  dispute  of  Eve- 
place  where,  as  an  infant,  he  was  sent  lyn's  high  authority  in  all  matters  of 
to  nurse,  ■'  a  most  sweet  place  towards  landscape-gardening,  nor  of  the  per- 
the  hills,  Hanked  with  woods  and  re-  petual  reference  made  to  him.   Of  the 
freshed  w  ith  streams,  the  affection  to  great  nobles  of  England  many  had 
which  kind  of  solitude  I  sucked  in  returned  from  exile  to  find  their  patri- 
with  my  very  milk;"  and  the  taste  monial  homes  desolated  by  the  civil 
remains  with  him  all  his  life,  since  war,  or  impaired  by  Roundhead  ocou- 
we  find  him  permitted  by  his  brother  pation ;    there  had  been  sieges,  ag- 
io make  an  artificial  lake  and  hermi-  saults,  defences,  among  these  houses 
tage  at  VVotton    in    his    youth,  and  of  the  great,  and  the  age  had  a  taste 
subsequently  perceive  him  curious  in  for  magnificence,  for  costly  rarities, 
landscape-gardening  during  his   tra-  and   "curious"   decorations,  so    that 
vols  and  early  life  abroad      In  gar-  all  who  could,  and  many  who  in  real 
dening,  as  in  all  other  arts,  this  age  is  ability  couid  not,  set  about  the  costly 
emphatically  "  curious,"  and  as  full  of  work  of  building  and  improving.    Mr. 
quips  and  conceits  in  its  plantations  Evelyn's   journeys    from  one  lordly 
as  in    its  literature.      Here    is    one  seat  to  another  are  almost  as  frequent 
strange  instance  seen  abroad;    it  is  and  as  laborious  as  are  his  official  pil- 
at  the  palace  of  the  Count  de  Lian-  grimages ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  is  equally 
court  in  Paris : —  great  on  internal  decoration,  and  on 
"  Towards  his  study  and  bed-chamber  the  embellishments  and  accessories 
is  a  little  garden,  which,  though  very  without.     The  fair  chambers,   '*  par- 
narrow,  by  the  addition  of  a  well-painted  getted  With  yew  and  divers  woods," 
perspective,  is  to  appearance  greatly  en-  ^"?  ^^^^  tapestries  of  dining-hall  and 
larged  ;   to  this  there  is  another  part,  withdrawing-room,  the  Indian  cabinets 
aapported  by  arches,  m  which  runs  a  of  my  lady's  elegant  retirement,  and 
MUeam  of  water,  riaing  in  the  aviaxy  out  the  acGumulation  of  rare  and  fantastic 
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icuriositlcs  In  my  lonfs  closet,  aro  all    of  tfiis  advice  of  his.     Added  to  all 
natters  of  iDterested  eomiucnt  to  our    these,  he  has  Diatriinonial  negotiations, 
virtuoso.     A  isabicet   of  coins   or  a    cxecutors'hip.<),    dispensings    of    alms 
IKunted    ceiiiBg,    an    ''  incani^)arab!o "    from  sundry  quarters,  and  all  manner 
INctui^     or    a    magnificent    toilet —    of  lamily  duties  and  oflices  of  friend- 
cverythint^  comes  under  bis  inspection  ;    ship  upon  his  hands.     Every  day,  and 
but  of  all  other  niatters  the  Ihin^  in    all    day    lon^r,    John    Evelyn    lives; 
wliieb  4t  seems  most  difficult  to  satisfy    there  is  no  time  for  vegetation  in  this 
the  tAste    of   Evelyn   is,  the   funda-    full  and  energetic  existence, 
mental  matter  of  the  site.     VVotlon  is        And  now  there  comes  an  abn\pt 
always  hi   his  eye — Wotton,  where,    conclusirn  lo   the  reign   of  Qiarles. 
after  his  iRness,  he  goes  to  be  recovered    Death  comes  fiercely  in  a  paroxysm 
hy  his  "sweet  native  air,"  and  which    and  agony  upon  the  hapless  king,  and 
Is  clearly  next  to  his  heart  at  all  times.    In  a  few  hurried  days  all  is  over,  and 
Ho  finds  a  great  niajiy  unperfections    James  is  rcj^nant  in  his  brotlicr's  place. 
JO  the  position  of  his  friends*  hous(>s ;    His  brother^s  eminence  in  vice  throws 
one  is  too  far  from   the  water — one    James  into  the  shade,  and  makes,  on 
/rom  the  wood — Another  lies  in  a  hoi-    the  whole,  rather  a  decent  creditable 
low — anotlierhasjio  windows  towards    private   imm    of   this  nnrrow-sighted 
the   prospect — ihc  disadvantages   are    despot     There  is  great  hope  of  his  be- 
manifold;  and  it  is  rare  to  find  the    ginning,  for,  after  ah,  a  certain  honesty 
critic    entirely  satisfied,  let  him  go    of  intendon  is  In  the  new  king,  and  he 
where  he  will.  has  ser\'ed  the  public  with  honour  in 

Specially  consulted  and  anthorita-    his  day.    We  have  no  longer  Pepys 
tive  in  this,  there  are  few  arts  or  in-    to  refer  to  for  the  unvaruished  truth 

fmui ties  known  which  -come  amiss  to    of  public  opinion,  b:rt  Evelyn  records 
velyn ;    a    learned    and    wonderful    his  own  expectations  of  a  respectable 
infant  prodigy — a  jihilosophical  cook-    and  prosjierous  reign.     A  brief  trial, 
ing  apparatus  (would   that  Monsieur    however,  bring-*  sore  doubt  upon  this 
Papin    had  bequeatlunl  his  wonderful    subject ;  Poj)ish  officers  begin  to  swacm 
tnachino  to  the  present  generation,  to    in    pub!ic    employments— even     that 
the  gladdening  oif  many  a  housewifely    dreaded  animal   the  Jesuit  makes  its 
ticart,  which  mourns  over  bones  and    appearance  in  open  daylight  at  White- 
fiinews  Bnresolvable   into  tlK3  savoury    hall;  the   Parliament  h  assaulted  by 
jelly  of  the  phllosoplicr's  supper!) — a    bribes  and  flatteries  and  tlireatenings 
wonderful  conjuror — alternate  in  Eve-    on    every    side.     Toleration,   a    new 
lyn's  notice  with  Grindling  Gibbons,     w^ord  in  the  Papistical  mouth,  begins 
hin   special  prof-ege,    whose  "incom-    to  be  demanded  with  a  voice  gradually 
parable  *'  -carving   he   is   tiie  first  to    increasing  in  haughtiness,  and  at  last 
oring  into    repute — with    that    other    and  sudrtenly  tlie  Prince   of  Orange 
**ii.comp:urab:o "   genlufi,  P;.   n.ili*:-    r.ppeiu:.s  ou  ibo  troubled  bi'cje.     Hur- 
phtr    Wren — with   famous  travellers    ryings  to  and  fro,  hopeless  bemider- 
and  great  inventors,  with  foreign  so-    monU  desertion,  panic,  as  in  a  house 
tants  and  notables,  each   and  all  of     assaulted  by  unseen  midnight  enemies, 
whom  contribute    something    to  the    darken    the    mr    for    anotJicr    brief 
con-«tant  acctimmulation  of  knowledge    space  of  time ;  nnd  then  the  scene  is 
which  Mr.  Eveiyn  notes  so  carefully,    changed  after  a  confused  and  disor- 
And  lie   whe  plans  benevolent  infir-    dercd  fashion,  and  we   perceive  WiU 
tnaries  and  makes  "plots"  for  a  new    liam,  very  silent,  very  rcj^erved,  very 
city,   who   plants  a  great  society  of     Dutch,  and  not  ver}'  gracious,  perliaps 
pliilosophy,    and    d<X!S    distinguished    even  a  little  scorn fnl  of  those  time- 
«ervk<!e  to  an  ilkistrious  college,  has    serving  deserters   of  his  predecessor, 
time  withjil  to  be  interested  evtn  in    setting  himself  down  deliberately  and 
the  fashions  ef  the  time,  and  to  pre-    solemnly  in  the  royal  place. 
«ent  to   the  king  a  pamphlet  called        But  Mr.  Evelyn  says  not  a  word  of 
•♦  Tyrannus,  or  the  Mode,**  recommend-    William;  only  one  mention  of  "the 
ing  a  Persian  costume,  which  is  after-    morose  tempiT  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
wards    temporaiiiy    adopted,    tliounh     who  showed  little  countenance  to  th^ 
Evelyn  modestly  declares   that  *'•  he    noblemen  aivd  o\heTs,  wVwo  «iL^«:^\fi^  ^ 
Ibinktf  "  U  cannot  be  in  coDaequenco    more  gracio^ia  aad  c^oerttA  xona^'^^v^ 
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when  tBey  modo  tlieir  court,'*  falls  I  itm-  planting  an  erergreen  gpoTe  here- 
from  Lis  guarded  li|»-  Fartkor,  tbo  to  an  eld  lioiwe  ready  to  drop,  live  eco- 
lew  king  »  despatched  with  the  brief-  noniy  and  hospitality  of  ^hicl>  my  good 
est  notice— h»  acts,  his  travels,  his  «»^^  brother  will  not  depart  from  bnt 
•rdinaBces,  and  hfe  death,  receive  »«^tW^^r«mkeptaChn&trnas.ni  whicb 
only  sncH  a  record  as  the  merest  ofi-  7^^  ^\^.  "^*^  ^^""tJ  !?  **'''**  hundred 
eial  might  gix^e  them  ;  perhaps  because  ^««pk»n»  «^«ry  holy-day.  ■ 
au  ^F-e*  V  u  -_!•  •  *  J  '^^  hav«  h«re  a  v^rr  convenient 
the  old  English  courtier  is  too  proud  ^p^rtment  of  five  roo«8  tog€tl>er,  be- 
to  acknowledge  offence  en  his  own  wdes  a  pretty  clwet.  which  we  ha^e  fur- 
part  with  OBO  who  has  at  least  re-  uUked  with  the  »i)oil8ofSftYe8  Court,  and 
deemed  the  Church  and  commonweal  i»  the  raree-show  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
—perhaps  because  he  has  m  realitv  hood,  and  in  truth  we  live  ea*y  ae  to  all 
Kttle  opportvnity  of  knowing  this  sel^  domestic  cares.  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
sbsorbed  and  secret  royalty,  who  »  day  nights  we  call  leetare  nights^ 
not   given    te    comraunK^ation.    The  when  my  wife  and  myself  take  our  turn» 

Sersonal    friendship    of    Charles   and  to  read  the  packets  of  all  the  news  senfe 

ame^  though  Evelyn's  upright  soul  constantly  from  London,  which  servea- 

could  not  much    approve   of   either,  ^^  for  discourse  till  fresh  news  comes  '^ 

Bust  stfll  have  left  a  grudge  against  "^f  «^  ^'"^^t^^  *i®  ^^'^^""^^  **^  *  ^f^ 

tills  foreign  supplanter  of  their^race,  ""^t  ™°  *?^,  ^f  "^  ^^^^P^  companmn, 

and  the  current  of  the  historian's  life  Z^JZ^Z'^J ^1  i^^ll^^^ 

%     •        e  'A    \c  t.  J  :x  A.X.'  my  sQxiaraction  these  tlir^e  Years  nere. 

^egina  of  itwlf  to  run  dry  and  thin,  a  ^j,^^  j^  ^,^^^  g^   y^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

narrowed  strerai.    Hw  children  dre^  ^  ^^y  tmssiw  up  to  U  gone,  1 

and  are  married ;  Sayes  Court,  where  jj^^p^  ^  a  better  placo.^ 

he  haa  BO  long  been  hospitable,  is  let        Pepys,  by  this  time  reth^  to  Clap^ 

to  on«  tenant  and  another,  and  gets  jjam.  and  living  with  hi*  former  clork^ 

devastated  by  rude  Ciar  Peter  and  William  Hewer,  is  childless,  wifeless, 

his  train ;  and  the   old  nian,  getting  ,^nd  solitary  in  his  olcj  age,  but  it  i» 

nearly  eighty,  goes    to    Wotton,  to  eomfortable  to  know  that  the  ancient 

which  lio  succeeds  as  male  reprcsenta-  jjouae  of  Evelyn  survives  in  bia  grand. 

tive  of  his  famUy  when  ho  reaches  his  gon.    And    the  Ailmiralty  clerk  ha» 

full  fonrseore  years.     Gayer  and  more  retired  from  all  hi»  offiaes— from  publib: 

graphic  m  h»  rctters  than  lu his  solemn  y^^  entirely,  iodeedr-whHe  Evelyn  i» 

and  authoritative  Diary,  it  is  thus  the  ^tgj  ^^^  ^^d  busy,  laying  the  founda. 

jatnoreh  writes  of  his  own  househoW  ^ions  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  la^ 

estate  and  comforU  shortly  before  his  bouring  in  his  vocation  still,  though 

ftrother  s  death :  ^^  more  virtuous  chjonider  is  ^e- 

-My  grandson  is  so^delightcd  m  boets  g^^^j  ^y  his  letters  bow,  and  these 
that  he  professes  a  library  >s  to  Inm  the  j^^^^^^  J^  j^^,^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
greatest  recreation,  so  I  kitc  him  free  .  .  '.  .  jjJx 
Lpe  here,  where  I  have  near  upon  22,-  pnety  grave,  temperate,  and  modeat, 
€00[ot«»ry  2000  n  (with  my  brother's),  "^'^^  1^««  hyperbole,  and  even  le8» 
and  whither  I  woivld  bring  the  rest  had  I  J«,'htness  of  tone,  than  Evelyn  s  owa. 
any  room,  which  I  have  not,  to  my  great  The  contemporaries  seem  to  ehange- 
tegret,  having  here  so  little  conversation  character  in  their  correspondence;  it 
with  the  learned— unless  it  be  when  Mr.  is  the  patrician  who  now  condc8«end» 
WottoB  (the  learned  gentleman  before-  to  playful  self  disclosure,  whereas  tha 
mentioned,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Bentley)  Samuel  of  the  Diary,  with  all  hi» 
comee  no  wand  then  to  visit  me,  he  being  wicked  vanities,  his  levity,  and  self- 
tutor  to  Mr.  Finch  8  son  at  Albury,  but  indulgence,  is  lost  in  the  decorous  Mr. 
which  he  is  now  leaving  to  go^to  his  Imng  Pepy»,  so  conscientious  as  to  give  up  hi» 
-that  without  books,  and  the  best  wife  appointments  on  the  abdicatiwi  of  hi» 
and  brother  m  the  world,  I  were  to  be  ,.,^,f„,  „„.,^  ^^  io^n«.J  ;..  «ii  ii.^  «w- 


ncnces^  to  whick  I  am  aeidmg i.  ..     d       i  o      -^       k       .i. 

I  made  on  Medals  (lying  by  me  long  be-    P^"»  ^f  the  Royal  Society,  alU»gether 

fare  Obadiah  Walker's  Treatise  appear-    »  Botable  and  famous  man.     Hia  old 

edX  J  pM»  some  of  my  Attic  nights,  if  I    peering  curi^wily,  dignified  mto  philo- 

mmjr  be  b»  rmin  ma  to  nmme  them  with  the    sophtcal  research  seta  abofit  inquirie» 

ofthof  oriticiiuam*    Fo£  the  rMt^j^toutshini^  the  fMs^ond^aig^  oa  which 
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■atJMt  tilore  are  varions  letters  from  have  been  a  heroic  king,  had  he  but 
Lord  Reay,  and  one  from  no  less  a  had  the  fate  to  be  a  true  one ;  Oliver, 
name  than  Clarendon,  son  of  the  bom  in  the  purple,  a  man  to  whom 
chancellor,  and  uncle  to  the  queen,  empire  and  rulo  were  a  natural  heri- 
and  curious  mathematical  questions,  tage;  Charles  II.,  poor  vicious  soul, 
wherein  he  has  a  correspondent  no  whoso  name  it  is  best  to  speak  softlj, 
less  illustrious  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  forgot;  James, unwise  and  limited. 
With  Evelyn,  Pepys  boasts  a  frequent  a  natural-born  servant,  not  a  king; 
and  most  complimentary  correspon-  William,  who  is  an  institution,  and 
dence ;  nor  does  ho  want  the  respect-  no  person ;  and  lastly,  good  round- 
ful  salutations  of  learned  university,  about  Queen  Anne — all  except  the 
doctors,  and  other  magnates  of  the  last  como  to  the  culmination  and  con- 
times  ;  and  in  his  learned  Icisare  at  elusion  of  their  reign  and  fate  during 
Clapham,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  a  bene-  the  two  contemporary  lives  whose 
factor  of  Alma  Mater,  a  notable  virtuoso  course  we  have  followed.  A  great 
in  his  own  person,  we  look  w\t\\  much  rebellion — an  unnatural  usurpation — 
bewilderment  for  our  ancient  friend  a  happy  restoration — a  glorious  revo- 
Samuel,  with  his  twinkling  merry  eyes,  lution — follow  each  other  in  these 
and  wicked  wishes,  his  simnle  honest  eventful  years,  and  liberties  and 
vanity,  and  all  his  unveiled  devices,  for  crowns  lost,  gained,  and  bartered, 
good  and  for  evil.  Perhaps  he  is  crowd  upon  the  pages  of  history  with 
only  another  specimen  of  the  moderate  almost  unexampled  speed.  History, 
ing  eifects  of  old  age — perhaps  only  a  following  Sir  Walter's  famous  pro- 
shining  exemplar  of  the  facility  with  scription,  can  but  make  a  '*  great 
which  a  man  can  disguise  himself  from  stour"  of  it  all,  with  here  the  sworded 
the  observation  of  his  fellows.  What^  arm  of  Cromwell,  and  there  the  aus- 
ever  the  cause  is,  Pepys  dies  at  last,  tero  and  self-contained  figure  of 
full  of  honour»---4ionours  which  he  William,  subduing  the  vexed  and 
might  have  kept  for  ever,  to  the  edifi-  fiery  elements ;  and  we  are  fain  to 
cation  of  posterity,  but  for  these  guilty  turn  aside  to  the  low^er  range  of  at- 
volumes  in  the  Pepysian  library,  which  mosphere,  the  homely  domestic  fir- 
betray  the  respectable  Samuel.  If  moment,  which  may  indeed  catch  a 
Samuel  could  but  have  foreseen  that  frequent  stain  and  cloud  from  those 
John  Smith,  illustrious  name !  hidden  flying  thundery  vapours,  but  is  still  tho 
afar  in  the  profound  depths  of  time  and  unchangeable  human  sky,  with  its  sun- 
nature,  who  was  destined  to  bring  the  rise  and  its  nightfall,  constant  as  our 
hidden  record  of  all  his  evil  ways  to  own.  How  the  common  life  goes  on 
light !  tiirough  all  the  paroxysms  of  national 

With  his  own  decorous  and  digni-  existence,  how  the  mightiest  crisis  of 
fied  hand  Evelyn  brings  his  record  an  empire  fails  to  overset  the  natural 
to  a  close.  A  sad  recoitl  it  comes  to  balance  of  a  working-day,  how  tables 
be  in  these  last  years.  Autumn  and  are  spread  and  houses  erected  in  spite 
coming  winter  are  darkening  over  the  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  how 
wood;  tho  leaves  and  the  fruit  f;ill  hearts  are  deeper  touched  with  the 
heavily  graveward;  one  and  another  old  primitive  emotions  of  nature  than 
passes  before  him  into  the  other  coun-  with  all  the  politics  of  kingdoms — is 
try,  and  solemnly  come  tlieMe  birth-  a  les-^on  of  singular  interest ;  and  no- 
days,  silent  remembrancers  of  his  own  thing  can  show  it  more  plainly  than 
af^ronehing  end.  So  tho  old  man  do  the  books  and  personages  be- 
sets his  house  in  order,  commits  him-  fore  us.  Public  personages,  good 
self  to  God,  and  begins  to  be  *'  ex-  posterity,  but  human  men  —  living 
eeeding  ill,  his  indisposition  increas-  thiir  own  immediate  days  one  by  one, 
ing;'*  and,  thus  devout  and  well  ap-  without  much  thought  of  your  opinion 
pointed,  the  master  of  Wooton  goes  of  them,  and  being  no  more  influenced 
forth  upon  his  last  journey,  takes  fare-  than  they  could  help  by  the  convul- 
well  of  his  fair  gardens',  his  incom-  sions  of  their  time.  To  us  who  can 
parable  rarities  of  art,  his  books,  and  sit  by,  and  look  on,  well-bred  spec- 
hia  labours,  and  all  his  delights—  tators  of  a  distant  battle— growing 
goea  forth,  and  is  no  more.               -  mightily  impatient,  in  VU^  ux^v^  \m^> 

ChBTUm,  who  }ook»  MS  if  bt  might  that    no    baiUo    \a    inadA   iot   ^^ 
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•ntertatniiient— it  m  rather    difficult  eome  back  again ;  but  this  stout  oM 

to    realise    the    small    discomposure  British  land,  a   sturdy  liver,    which 

which  a  battle  close  at  hand  gives  to  managed  to  breathe  throughout   all 

the  accustomed  nerves  of  the  seven-  that  tempest,  is  halo  and  strong  for 

teenib  century ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  many  a  tempest  more ;  and  it  would 

how  soon  the  grass  grew  again  over  not  be  easy  to  over-ealculato  the  na- 

the  devastated  Bcld,  how  quickly  the  tional  strength  and  equipoise  which 

mounds    of  the  slain  were  mantled  come  from  this  fact,  that  wo  do  not 

over  with  the  reverent  veil  of  nature,  as  a  nation  rush  into  the  vortex  of  a 

and  how  little  the  daily  routine  and  great    event  m    public    tumult   and 

hoasehold  use  and  wont  could  be  di<<-  frenzy,  but  tiiat  every  British  citizen 

turbed.     Nothing  among  us  threatens  and  member  of  the  comnK>nwcal  has 

the  return  of  such  a  time  as  that  which  his  private  life  as  well,  and  lives  it 

? reduced    John  Evelyn  and   Samuel  thoroughly,  lot  public  commotions  faie 

^epys :  the  day  is  over,  and  may  not  as  they  may. 


THB   BECRET   OF   STOKE   MANOR*.    A    FAMILY   BISTORT. 

PART  n. 

CIIAFTER  n. — SUB  ROSA  ;  OR,  THE  FOLISHED  MAKXERS. 
**UU  gnmen  est  omnia  caro:  ejatqae  omne  decut  Inttar  floiit  agrorum  !**— Vuloats. 

SucHtheorimn  of  thoWillou^hbies  ever.    Under  the  house  of  Hanover 

in  the  obscure  dawn  of  British  history,  one  of  their  very  obscurest  momben 

Settling  in  the  south-western  counties,  rose  conspicuous,  and  finally  gained  a 

the  rich  soil  sobering  down  their  early  title;    power,  place,  and   emolument 

fierceness,  they  became  gradually  sepa-  accruing  to  many  of  his  connections, 

rated  into  two  distinct  branches  of  The  Earl  of  Oakleigh  belongud  to 

very  opposite  character:    for   those  the  great  popular  party,  or  combina- 

in     Devonshire,     being     the    elder,  tion  of  the  friends  of  privilege.    He 

richer,  and  more  powerful,  grew  in  had    been    bred    a  lawyer,  and  had 

every  generation  more  firmly  attached  succeeded  through  forensic  ability  of 

to  hereditary  rights  and  accustomed  no    common    kmd,  elicited    by    the 

habits ;  whereas,  in  Somerset,  having  events  of  the  Jacobite  risings ;  while 

gained  less,  the  younger  cherished  a  marrying    the    only    daughter    of   a 

constant   jealousy  of  their  relatives.  Bristol    sugar-baker,    and    becoming 

They    showed    an    eager    tendency,  sole  possessor  of   his  father-in-law^ 

when  occasion  rose,  to  favour  any  wealth,    commerce    had   also   cbntrl* 

novel  claim  or  usurpation,  especially  buted  to  his  ultimate  elevation.    He 

if  that  seemed  likely  to  prevail.    Tur-  had  been  faithful  through  all  circum- 

bulence  was  their  element;  and  no  stances    to    his   political    allies,  and 

small  sagacity,  doubtless,  with  a  cor-  was  understood  to  revere  the  memory 

responding  boldness  of  view,  must  of  Chatham  as  that  of  a  dear  friend, 

have  distinguished  the  Somerset  Wil-  whoso   most  winmng  qualities  were 

loughbysin  their  adaptation  to  events;  not  generally  appreciated,  nor  easy  to 

for  they  seldom  emerged  from  a  civil  declare.    He  had  ties  of  blood  with 

strife,  joined  in  a  plot,  mingled  with  the  Treasury  offices,  at  well  as  former 

a  revolution,  or  concurred  with  a  poK-  servants  in  posts  of  easy  duty,  yet 

tical  party,  up  to  the  times  of  William  sufficient  profit,  suited  to  their  years 

of  Orange,  without  having  in  some  or  their  past  efforts ;  his  cousins  were 

way  availed  themselves  of  it  to  en-  in   the  army,  his  nephews-in-Iaw  in 

hance  their  own  position  or  resources,  the  navy ;    it    was    thought  that  he 

A  numerous  race,  with  equal  diversity  could  command  a  future  scat  in  the 

ofplao,  it-was  strange  if  one  or  other  Cabinet  itself,  could  already  influence 

of  them  were  not  so  s/tuatod  as  to  several  votes  among  the  Peers,  rad 

'w^  the  beneSt  of  May  eristB  whatao-  absolutG^y  dis^oM  of  more  in   the 
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Commons;  having  full  Bway  ov«r  at  and  dependants.    There  they  had  a 
least  three  «nall  boroughs,  with  pre-  profound  awe  of  him,  scarcely  justi- 
dominant  importance   in   two  shires,  fied  enough,  at  least  by  any  precise 
The  whole  family  looked  up  to  him  as  acts,  for  personal  fear ;   since,  if  a 
hs  head  and  representative,  although  pheasant  had  been  shot  before  his  eye8> 
formerly    supposed    to    h&ve   almost  a  hare  been  carried  along  the  road,  or 
forgotten   the  existence  of  that  par-  a  trespasser  corae  tumbling  over  the 
ticolar    line    to  which  he    belonged,  fence    out    of   the    woods,  his   eyes 
Indeed,  for  some  time,  when  any  of  would  not  have  seen  it.    When  all  at 
them  died  childless,  or  quarrelled  with  once  die  earPs  large  hard  face  was 
their  nearer  relatives,  or  cut  oif  their  seen  dimly  rolling  by,  behind  the  car- 
heirs,  or  made   much  money  abroad,  riage-glass,  it  leant  back  with  muck 
various  members  of  it  had  shown  a  dignity.     There  was  in  it  an  utter  ab- 
tendency  of  the  purest  kind,  which  scnce  of  ordinary  curiosity  or  common 
altogether  excluded  the  idea  of  inter-  interest,  supreme  mdiiTerenee    to  aU 
ested    motix'es,  to  remember  him  in  opinion,  and  marks  of  a  self-command 
their    wills,    along    with    the    public  tbathad  long  ceased  to  cost  any  pains, 
charities.    There  were  even  persons  Exceedingly  appropriate  to  all  notions 
quite  unconnected  i^ith  it  or  him,  of  of    an    carl,   too,   was    the    inatten- 
names    totally    different — persons    of  tion  to  passing  objects,  the  want  of 
character  so  eccentric   or  of  lives  so  wonder  at  anySiing  above  or  below; 
secluded,  as  unexpectedly  to  bequeath  the  heedlessness    of    turnpikes    and 
him  their  entire  fortunes.    His  repu-  waggons,    the  ignoranoe   of   rain,   or 
tation   was  unspotted :   there  was  a  wind,  or  hot  sunshine.    They  stared 
warmth  and  intensity  about  the  public  after  him  for  minutes;  but  hardly  rose 
estimation  of  him,  which  might  have  to  astonishment  how  it  could  bo  kept 
satisfied   the  vanity  of  a  poet.     Nor  up,  to  questions  whether  it  would  last 
could    the    UM^re    sneers    of  politi(jal  all  along  the  road  for  miles,  or  to  doubt 
opponents  lessen  it ;  they  rather  en-  if  it  would  ever  relax  in  private  to  the 
hanced  its  force.    He  looked  severe,  countess  that  sat  bv  his  side, 
doubtless ;  but  the  weight  of  so  much        Different,  indeed,  had  been  the  for- 
aflAiety  for  the  country,  the  knowledge  tunes  or  the  fates  of  the  other  Wil- 
of  sHch  solemn  State  secrets,  so  much  loughbies,  the  elder  and  less  active 
corruption,  and  so  much  factious  hos-  bnmch.     They  had  been  unhesitating 
tility,  rendered  it  impossible  to    look  Lancastrians ;  Uiey  had  been  stubborn 
otherwise;  another  aspect  would  have  Catholics;  they  had  been  devoted  Ca- 
been  heartless.    It  was  to  those  who  valiers,   luckless  Jacobites;    for  any- 
fancied   they  had  claims  on  him,  pro-  thing  further,  that  scattered  and  se- 
hably,   that    he    appeared  very  cold,  eluded   state   in  which  they  survived 
distant,  and  elaborate  ;  he  was  perhaps  the  long  c/>ur80  of  their  mishaps,  seU 
tke   very  haughtiest  and  most   aris-  dom  raised  them  even  to  the  confused 
tocratie  of  living  noblemen,  since  the  ranks  of  the  country  party,  or  to  the 
death    of    Chatham,    to    all    among  opprobrious  prominence  of  Toryism. 
whom  ho  moved ;  and  the  state,  the  They  had  in  all  manner  of  ways  lost 
show,  the  loftiness  of   h'^  establish-  knowlcd<^e  of  each  other,  got  out  of 
ments  were  conspicuous  T  but  it  was  sight,  and  grown  obscure — to  be  ex- 
the  countess,  the  daughters,  tht  porter,  tinguished  in  exile,  or,  it  might  be,  earn 
the  footmen,  the  horses,  the  carriage-  distinction  in  Russia,  and  among  the 
dogSy  that    were    alone    supercilious,  Ausirians;  to  go  abroad  and  disap- 
uoconscious   of    the     very    air    and  pear    wherever    there    was    war    m 
ground,  too  elevated  for  the  common  India,  or  at  sea,  or  across  the  Atlantic, 
eye.    The  earl  bowed,  he  smiled,  ho.  Unless  as  quiet  squires  or  peaceful 
saw  the  looking  people;  those  who  vicars,  taking  to  antique  studies  of 
.had    ever    reached    him,    heard    his  the  fathers  and  monumental  brasses, 
words,  or   known  his    bounty,  were  or  to  the  keeping  up  of  ancient  rights, 
reported  to  have  found  him  the  most  so  that  if  the  first  old  English  gentle- 
graciously  condescending  of  all  peers,  man  were  sought,  one  of  the  olden 
And  it  was  down  in  Somersetshire  time,  or  the  original  of  the  reverend 
only,  or  over  in  Essex,  that  he  was  Primrose,  he    would    probably    have 
not  mora  popular  than  his  honsehold  been  found  a  W\\\ou^v>>}  v\  iko  '^«i>^ 
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cnlar  shtre.    There  was  really  a  la-  became  the  more  curious,  after  the 

mentabic  want  of  the  corporate  spirit  elevation   of  the  Earl   of  Oaklei^; 

of  organisation  about  them  all ;  a  ti»  seeing  that  they  not  only  were  under- 

inert'uB  seemed  their  best  attribute  at  stood  to  represent  most  nearly  the 

home,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  forgotten  barons  of  old,  but  were  then 

an  apparent  deficiency  of  intellect  cha-  found  to  be  somewhat  accidentally  the 

ractortsed  too  many  of  them  among  presumptive  head  of  this  modem  poer- 

their  best  friends.    In  fnet^  not  a  few  age.    Of  all  the  various  fkmilics  of  the 

had  that  unfortunate  popularity  which  name,  they  two  were  alone  disUnguish- 

attends  misfortune  like  an  omen,  fol-  ed  by  the  same  legendary  motto  be- 

filling  its  own  foresight:    many  ac-  neath  the  armorial  crest;  a  fact  the 

qnaintances,  innumerable  kinsmen,  a  more  peculiar,  since  it  displayed  an 

tenantry  by  whom  they  were  beloved,  emphatic  change  on  the  ola  baronial 

whom    they  eould    ill  find  in  their  devk^e,  so  cherished  by  all  the  rest,  of 

hearts  to  urge,  or  to  be  strict  with ;  an  armed  hand  grasping  a  battle-axe, 

noisy   cordiality  before  the  face,  and  with  the  Teutonic  words,  ^  By  dint  of 

confidential  anxiety  behind  the  back,  might"    For  in  ono  of  the  unhappy 

and    no  unwelcome    advisers  at  all.  conflicts  durinnr  the  old  wars  of  the 

They  had  a  cheeHul  homely  life,  fa-  two  Roses,  a  Yorkite  Willoughby  had 

miliar  with  field  sports,  with  country  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by 

customs,  and   the    neighbours ;    wide  Lord  de  Meritor,  who  kept  him  captive 

h&iKhs,  and  oaken  boards,  and  large  in  his  castle ;    where,  however,   the 

best  chambers  in    the    gables,  some-  young  esquire  grew  enamoured  of  the 

times  haunted;  much  company,  great  baron*s  daughter,  and  after  no  small 

sympathy,  and  gradual  decay.     Their  anger  on  her  father's  part,  with  peremp- 

iamily  meetings    wore    indeed    oeca-  tory  denial,  yet  obtained  her  hand  at 

aions  at  which  fortunate  events  would  the  cost  of  estrangement  from  his  owd 

transpire;  a  return  or  a  birtli  would  family;    e*e  the   happy  example  had 

seem  all  at  at  once  to  scatter  a  host  of  been  yet  set,  when  the  White  and  Red 

besieging  cares ;   the    whole  country  Roses  mingled  in  tlie  union  of  York 

was  astir,  all  the  bells  rung  out  their  and  Lancaster. 

weddings ;  happy  recollections  and  It  was,  perhaps,  to  signalise  this 
merry  stories  drove  out  the  dreary  junction,  or  to  mark  a  freedom  from 
ones.  But  in  meet  proportion  were  the  enmities  of  either  house,  inspired 
their  partings  bitter ;  the  sound  of  tbo  by  the  fair  Rosamond's  love,  tliat, 
funeral-bell  would  sometimes  smite  quartering  their  arms  together,  the 
half  a  day  upon  their  hearts ;  tho  young  man  assumed  these  now  bear- 
phantoms  and  the  gloom  returned  like  ings  on  the  marriage-day.  The  baron 
avengers.  And  so  ran  obscurer  every  gave  them  his  lands  of  Steke,  held 
generation  the  lot  of  these  families,  as  from  the  Prioir,  where  gentle  Lady 
tf  to  blot  them  out.  Gwen   of  old  had  raised  her  rustk) 

The  ancient  castle  of  Meritor  had  chapel ;  there  their  heirs,  about  Eli- 

long  been  crumbling ;  but  it  had  sur-  zabeth's   time,  rebuilt    Stoke   Manor 

vived  its  lords—nay,  their  very  repre-  House  which  had  been   Iwirnt  down, 

sentatives  had  disappeared ;  while  with  and  nuide  the  okl  chapel  but  a  part  of 

ivied  battlement  and  blank  window,  its  a  parish  church,  with  a  tall  tower  and 

remnant  still  st';od   on  tho  verge  of  bells.     A  scion  of  tliis  house  was  the 

Someisetshire,  on  an  estate  that  had  progenitor  of  James  Henry  Willoughby 

for  ages  desi-ended  in  another  family  Atkinson,  Earl  of  OaktelMi,  who  had 

altogether,  having  escheated  from  one  assumed  liis  wife's  name  by  testament 

of  the  austerest  Puritans  to  the  crown,  from    her    father.      But    a    Jacobite 

and  been  conferred  at  the  Revolntion  country  baronet,  the  earl's  uncle,  a 

on  a  soldier  of  Dutch  origin,  whose  man  very  different  in  most  respects 

heirs  now  suffered  the  ruin  to  overlook  from  him,  had  eloped  from  Stoke  vrith 

their  park.    Deanstoke  Priory  had  be-  young  Mary    Willoughby,  a  distant 

come  a  private  mansion,  in  the  woods  cousin  of  his  own,  who  had  a  fortune 

near  a  little  market-town;  it  was  at  in    her    own    right,  and    died  early* 

Stoke,  hard  by  in  Devonshire,  that  the  Their  sons  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy, 

oA/est  known  bmnvh  of  the  Willough-  and  to  Stoke  itself,  so  that  after  the 

had  tboit  property.   Their  position  earra  80U,thfiu  abroad^and  after  his 
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coasiB,  gone  out  to  India,  it  boeamo  qraet  regular  way;  lus  family  lial 
a  poplar  beKef  that  the  kir(»ni*t  at  beca  by,  and  the  stofit  yonng  squire^ 
Stoke,  faiBo^  their  issue,  was  next  already  like  his  father,  would  soom 
heir  to  the  new  peerage,  at  all  evontA  mix  among  them  with  the  heartier 
to  the  hulk  of  its  e«tat<'s.  And  welcome,  anxious  only  that  evory- 
Qtter  Ignorance  of  them  on  the  onrfs  tiling  Hhould  be  tuanagied  ad  near  as 
part,  gneat  Indifference  on  thdrs,  possible  to  the  paternal  system.  It 
corroborated  fte  report  caused  nit^hts  of  dtsccmrsc  in  the  Royal 
The  truth  was,  that  if  dtis  prospect  Oak  nt  Stoke,  penetniting  even  to 
could  hare  done  anythinpf  to  sustain  Deanstoke,  some  mile  or  so  away,  ii 
the  fortvDes  of  Stoke  Manor,  as  a  nnch  discussion  of  all  the  family  cSun- 
^reat  hope  wiN  do  much,  it  came  racter  and  histoiy ;  for  tiiere  the  Stoke 
nther  lato.  Of  all  their  kindred,  they  arms  retained  traces  of  their  ampler 
bad  clung  tn<»st  t-o  past  influenees :  possession,  like  marks  of  an  old  sca- 
the long  fiunily  doseeat,  with  those  margin,  at  the  entrance  of  the  little 
^nerotts  traditions  of  their  house,  had  red  market-town,  beside  the  coach- 
ocrved  to  cherish  a  pride,  iM'ar  whidi  road  to  Exeter.  The  guantlet  hold- 
dishooour  had  sot  come,  nor  even  ing  a  double  rose  was  yet  in  mouldly 
appaa'ot  diminution ;  niaoy  as  we're  relief  on  the  lintel-stone  of  its  porch, 
the  members  of  it  that  had  gone  where  the  motto  in  black-letter  cha^ 
^abroad  equipped  from  its  acres,  or  had  racter  had  grown  k*ss  deciiihc^ble; 
Leon  dowered  from  its  woodland,  so  that  a  landlord  of  somo  reflection. 
And  ever/roa  the  tame,  in  diort^  when  b^Hug  wholly  indep(4ldent  of  Stoko 
they  ceaac>d  to  have  a  share  in  events.  Manor,  had  cau  «i  his  own  interpro- 
or  to  care  how  affairs  passed  on  above  tation  to  be  piunted  at  large  upon  a 
them,  the  Willoughbies  of  Stoke  stgu-boaid,  ]K*ndent  towards  tiie  road 
had  soemed  possessed  by  a  caa*less  from  the  tree  at  his  gaMe-comer,  It 
opifit,  an  easy  humour,  or  a  reckless  afTordcnl  well-nigh  as  lively  a  topic  for 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour:  the  dispute  as  the  matters  of  the  family; 
«anie  shrunken  and  vacant  consi*.ious-  for  it  \\*as  a  fanciful  portrait  of  the 
ness,  it  might  be,  as  iu  noble  hounds  oak  itself  by  which  it  was  suspended, 
or  horoea,  which,  having  lost  their  bearing  bright  roses  like  acorns,  to 
masters,  ntay  then  be  euiiily  subdued,  the  topmost  branches ;  above,  it  wna  , 
but  scarce  ever  used  by  others.  To  entttU-d  the  Stoke  Arms,  and  below 
the  common  eye  it  was  intihly  accept-  was  the  familiar  legend  in  plain 
able ;  the  squire  always  liv<?d  on  Ids  En(;lisli,  etrnngtely  white — ^  Thomas 
ostflte,  encouraged  his  tenantry,  and  llibbert — Cheap  entertainoumt  for 
was  charitable  to  bis  poor ;  he  sliot  Man  and  Beast — Vintner.* 
hid  own  game  with  his  fri<;nds,  hunted  The  auspicious  succession  of  the 
with  tlie  county  puck,  sup(K)rted  county  iirst  baronet,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
balls  and  county  institutions,  the  the  last  squire,  who  had  no  sur\'ivin^ 
county  member  for  church  and  state,  licirs-direct,  created  a  singular  eflfect 
all  county  things  and  parish  things;  at  Stoke.  It  liappened  some  time  beforo 
always  saving,  as  Justices  of  the  peace,  the  elevation  of  his  legal  cousin  by  the 
the  thefts  of  their  gypse}'.s,  or  their  father's  side  to  a  more  illustrious  title; 
diatnrbanees  at  fairs.  In  grvat  con-  and  whatever  fortune  his  mother  lad 
trust  even  \iith  their  neigfibo^urs  at  carried  away  from  St4ike  on  her  flight, 
Deanstoke,  on  the  Priory  estate,  or  had  been  spent  long  ere  ho  was  old 
under  the  colonel  at  Merlt(»r,  tjiero  enough  to  have  «tknated  it  Po6r 
were  few  chaoges  on  farms  about  himself,  he  had  just  married  a  portion- 
Stoke,  no  poachers,  and  nopolitkians;  less  beauty,  and  had  begun  to  court 
but  the  best  understanding,  and  the  briefs  from  necessity,  as  a  revived 
urcat  terms  of  acquaintance,  whether  barrister,  till  the  unexpected  change 
the  squire  was  in  his  crustiest  mood  brought  out  a  will,  by  which  he  be- 
or  his  bunniost  ten^r.  If  he  chnnci^i  came  master  of  Sttiko.  Repairs  and 
to  die,  it  was  at  Stoke  Manor:  and  improvements  had  begun  to  make  a 
though  it  struck  a  perceptible  iinpres-  stir  there,  to  the  no  small  satisfac- 
sion  through  the  vMlac^e  adjacent,  it  ti(»n  of  the  village ;  nor,  though  ab- 
was  generally  in  a  good  ripe  nge,  with  ruptly  checked,  after  what  was  abso- 
tto  most  natural  circumstances,  in  a  lutcly  necessary  \o  &  Ti^^  Vk^^>&aft:3DL^\^ 
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had  been  done,  did  it  much  reduce  fbe  called  up  to  town  on  a  sodden,  with 

BonguiiTC  expectations  of  advantages  some  sort  of  important  businesH  or 

from    the    possession    of  aa    actual  gi:eat  expect^itious ;  so  that  for  thai 

baronet  amidst    thenu      It  was    the  winter  there  was  notiiing  changed,  to 

rumour  of  intended  changes,  in  other  speak  of,  about  Stoke  ^  and  bis  bdy, 

respects,    that    made    an    unpFe«nsant  though  considered  about  her  time  of 

feeling  precede  his  arrival ;  alterations  giving  the   estate  an    heir,  followed 

In  leases,  attention  to  fanning,  to  the  afler  him :  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of 

wood,  the  game,  the  rights  of  way,  fa>Jiion  and   balls,  or  not  thinking  a 

and  the  understood  customs,  the  very  country   Christmas  gay   en(>U(;h>   nor 

cottages,  the  common,  and  the  poor ;  Stoke  Manor  fit  fur  )Kr  child's  birth, 

with   talk    of   encumbrances    to    bo  Dreadful  rumours  spread  suddenly 

cleared  ofiT,  an  intended  entail,  and  a  one  spiing  morning  through  the   viU 

ehango  in  the  family  lawyer ;  activity  lage,  and  the  shocking  news  was  to 

that  was  to  be  encouraged,  idleness  be  found  all  day  at  the  hall.    It  was 

that  was    to  bo   cleared  away,  and  like  the  fulfilment  of  a  doom.     Hi» 

things  never  thought  of  before,  that  new    plans,  it    seemed,  his  superior 

were  to  be  inquired  into.  Mr.  Ileskcth,  abilitii's,  and    his    active  spirit,  had 

the    lawyer,  himself  in   his    yellow-  been  the  occasion  of  his  death.    Ho 

wheeled  sfngre-horso  chaise,  drove  to  had  been  shot  in  a  duel  about  politics.. 

Stoke  from  Exeter  and  back  again.  His  spirit  must  have  been  very  high 

during  that  period,  at  a    somewhat  and  hot,  for  all  the  thoughtful  look  of 

quicker  rate  thA  usual ;  he  seemed  his  face.  ^ 

t)  look  graver  and  keener,  and  his  old  Really  there  was  a  degree  of  reli*?f 

clerk  had  a  mysteriously  foreboding  in  the    vllhigo    excitement  that  day^ 

gloom,  a  melancholy  nod  to  give  his  which  was  far  from  making  the  even- 

vfllacje  acquaintance.  ing    talk    less    eager,    the    tap-room 

The  quiet  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  was  diaJoguo  duller,  or  the  tankards  foam 

therefore    greeted    by  no  display  of  seldi)mer  with  th(iir  fresh  ale.    It  wa» 

welcome,    or    cheering   groups ;    the  by  the  tidings  whii'h  ere  long  su^eed- 

ehuR-h   bells    had    been    dlscouratrcd  ed  that  all  the  lamentable   nature  of 

from    peaCog  by  Mr.   Hesketh,  and  tlie  event  came  homo  to  Stoke.    None 

there  were  do  garlands  except  over  stopped    the    bells    from  tolling.    It 

the    tavern-door;    the    rest   was  but  could  be  heard  all  day   thi'ough  tho 

doubtful  curiosity,  out  of  tho  viliago  woods  to  Deanstoke :   and  when  tho 

casements,  out  of  village  doors,  wkun  hearse  cnme  at  last,  nodding  on  to 

the  post-chaise  drove  jiast.    The  very  tho  churchyard   gate,  with   blackness 

beauty  of  his  lady,  and  his  own  air  of  through  tho  green  of  April,  through 

breeding,  joined  to  a  bright  eye  and  a  its    showery    sunshine,  there  was  a 

quiet  air  of  intelligence,  wrought  little  great  crowd,  still   as  death,  to  see., 

in  their  favour,  save  with  the  thought-  Lidy    Willoughby    was    there    with 

less  part  of  the  congregation,  or  the  her  huskand.     She  had  guessed  her 

foolish  girls:  ho  looked  too  sharp,  and  loss,  and  found  it  out  through  every 

she   too   delicately  brought  up ;  and  disguise,  and  in  the  sudden  anguish 

at  the  sight  of  how  he  minded  all  her  hod  met  her  other  agony  before  its 

steps  through  the  church-yard,  lest  she  time.     An   heir   to   Stoke,   that   liad 

trod  her  satin  foot  in  nettles,  or  might  never  opened  his  eyes  to  tho  lights 

trip  over  a  lialf-aunk  stone,  the   old  was  buried   with   them  ;  and  it  was 

folks  silently  shook  their  heads.    It  an  awful  day  there.    The  new  cscut- 

was  thought   to   mean   that  all  was  cheon  that  was  hung  visibly   in   tlio 

owing  to  her  high  notions ;  to  which,  aisle,    bearing    the    guantleted    hand 

truly,  however  ^autiful,  she  had  no  with  its  double  rose,  and  that  goldea 

right,  having  brought  no  fortune.  motto  beneath,  which  none  could  ever 

And  every  new  week  came  some-  exactly  understand,  was  all  that  re- 
thing,  slightly  as  these,  to  verify  the  mained  of  Sir  Henry's  promise,  or  his 
Impression.    It  was  of  no  account  that  threatenings. 

he  was  said  to  bo  well  thought  of  in  When  the  sermon  was  preached,  his 

tho  country,  as  showing  great  promise,  brother.   Sir  John,  sat  alone  in   tho 

sod  /7avin;^  an  active  turn  for  politics,  raised  and  curtained   pew;  his  coun- 

-&  time  of  Parlimucntf  in  /Jict,  ho  was  tcnanco  was  palo  in  tho  deep  black 
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moarning-dresa,  and  he  listened  with  acquainted,  through  hiro,  with  his 
a  fixed  Brmnoss  to  the  preacher,  al-  neighbours  in  the  county,  he  took 
though  tho  sermon  was  no  striking;  more  and  moro  to  a  Evocial  life;  lie 
one;  it  was  only  dull  as  death  itself,  went  into  coursing,  sporting,  and  fox- 
fnll  of  dust  and  dryness,  and  an  ever-  hunting,  like  a  man  perfectly  familiar 
falling  tone.  The  escutcheon  was  be-  with  them,  and  gave  a  yearly  cup  of 
.hind  him;  the  great  chancel-window  his  own  to  Exeter  races.  When  his 
of  Ihe  churvh,  with  its  painted  panes,  elderly  maiden  wster  came  to  live  with 
and  the  Ktained  rose-shape  in  its  head;  him,  ho  gave  also  dinners  at  the  Hall, 
he  never  lifted  his  eye  up  to  it.  Ho  and  grow  yet  the  more  jovial  after 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  thoughts  pre-  she  died,  in  the  way  of  ciisy  bachelor 
Rented  to  his  mind;  at  the  end  ho  suppers  there.  All  through  Stoke, 
walked  out,  noticing  no  one ;  he  hur-  and  among  tho  tenants,  and  round 
ried  away  from  Stoke  soon  after — it  about,  to  the  very  humblest  old  wo- 
was  said  to  the  Continent,  where  he  man,  his  popniurity  at  last  excelled 
had  lived  before.  Tho  report  was,  all  that  had  ever  attached  to  tho  old 
however,  that  he  returned  there  to  squires  of  the  Manor;  the  more  odd 
follow  the  man  by  whose  hand  his  and  unaccountable  things  he  did,  they 
brother  had  fallen.  The  next  year,  liked  him  but  the  better;  nay,  his  fits 
it  was  known  tliat  Sir  John  intended  of  moodiness,  his  awful  passion,^ were 
settling  at  the  Hall.  ten  times  made  up  for  by  an  opcn- 
His  Oxford  days  were  rumoured  to  handed  generosity  ihi^  might  other- 
have  been  wild,  and  his  whole  youth  wise  have  been  reckoned  foolish.  And 
a  restless,  gay,  wandering  one,  m  fo-  the  first  KU.spicions  of  madncvss,  which 
reign  parts.  There  was  nothing  of  some  turned-off  maidvservanl  had  once 
this  perceptible,  nevertheless,  when  spread,  gave  way  to  the  kindlier  dls- 
he  finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Stoke,  covery  that  he  had  been  early  crossed 
He  (>nly  returned  with  a  gloom  far  in  love — a  fact  which  explained  many 
deeper  than  before,  with  tho  mourn-  perplexities  about  him,  when  fully 
ing-dress  still  on;  doubtful  rumours  Drought  to  li<'ht  by  time.  According 
h^  preceded  him,  never  fully  cleared  to  this  version,  it  had  been  his  brother's 
up  among  the  common  country-folks,  lady  that  they  had  both  courted  when 
of  when  he  had  been  left  a  widower,  ho  was  neither  a  baronet  nor  an  owner ; 
and  how  ho  had  lost  his  little  boy ;  it  she  had  prefened  the  title,  thou^^h 
was  an  afillictlon  of  that  delicate  kind  leaning  personally  to  him ;  hence  his 
which  only  time  could  explain  or  reported  wildness,  and  hasty  n)arriago 
soothe.  Yet  for  a  considerable  tiipe  with  some  one  beneath  him,  his  for- 
hiH  quietness  and  seclusion  werosingu-  nier  gloom,  and  his  constant  eccentri- 
lar  to  think  of,  in  one  so  h^le,  stout,  city — and  so  it  ceased  to  trouble  any 
and  manly;  nor  less  strange  was  it  in  one.  Lady  Willoughby  Wiis  but 
church,  how  motionlessly  attentive  he  faintly  recollected ;  people's  interest 
seemed  to  the  dull  rector,  or  the  for-  had  grown  milder  with  years,  and  with 
mal  curate,  and  was  never  known  to  families  of  their  own ;  Sir  John  him- 
cast  an  eye  across  to  the  small  squire's  self  was  young  no  longer,  nor  in  the 
seat  opposite,  with  its  blooming  faces,  prime,  nor  yet  handsome.  Little  ox- 
er the  captain's  fair  daughter  from  pectalion  of  an  heir  from  him  remain- 
Deanstoke,  the  brewer's  buxom  niece  ed;  but  it  was  known  that  his  younger 
in  tho  gallery,  who  was  an  heiress,  or  brother,  the  colonel,  had  plenty  of 
the  miller's  sister,  who  was  a  country  children. 

beauty.  Yet  he  was  a  handsome  man  A  portly  bachelor,  in  buckskin 
to  look  at,  handsomer  by  far  than  his  breeches,  with  top-boots,  a  coat  some- 
elder  brother,  and  in  his  prime;  the  times  of  blue,  sometimes  of  hunting- 
colour  camo  by  degrees  in  his  face  green,  he  sat  punctual  as  the  bells  in 
again,  too,  the  healthy  light  to  his  tho  old  pew ;  whatever  the  doings  of 
eyes,  tho  stout  fulness,  tho  firm  gait,  the  week  had  been,  or  even  tho  last 
and  tho  bluff  manner,  back  to  his  night's  bight  of  the  rector,  now  old 
whole  aspect,  which  were  seen  at  last  and  fat — Sir  John  listened  to  him  with 
to  have  been  natural  to  him.  For  as  a  face  as  solemn  as  the  orthodoxy  he 
Sir  John  saw  more  of  tho  rector,  who  heard  and  upheld  ;  even  as,  although 
was  only  dull  in  the  pulpit,  and  got  supporting  in&l\l\ilvoT^\\<i\jo\)&\xAm^ 
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memory  of  the  Pretender.  His  face  a  singular  tint  on  certain  features  of 
was  broad  and  rosy,  so  that,  glowing  others,  not  seldom  appropriate ;  while 
out  over  white  cravat  and  brea^t^frill,  wakening  up  old  thoughts  in  older 
it  looked  all  openness;  it  revealed  folks,  or  making  the  younger  blush 
nothing  but  a  hearty  temper,  with  a  doubly  deep  at  glances  from  aside, 
whimsical  humour,  that  prompted  him  Nor  failed  it  to  give  some  quiet  occu- 
every  Sunday  in  the  year  to  wear  a  pation  to  children  in  counting  the 
rose  in  his  button-hole;  how  or  why  hues  and  petals,  or  spelling  out  that 
it  was  hard  to  say,  but  to  wear  that  legend  which  perplexed  the  boys: 
rose  he  would  spend  guineas  upon  **  Sub  Ros&  Robur."  It  was  thought 
guineas,  or  turn  off  a  careless  gardener,  the  curate  never  had  seen  it,  that  the 
The  fixed  look  stole  gradually  into  parson  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
perfect  satisfaction,  till  it  was  sud-  it;  for  their  discourses  had  no  more 
dcnly  seen,  that,  with  an  air  of  utter  va-  the  same  interest,  or  the  slightest  sign 
cancy,  his  mouth  opening,  Sir  John  had  of  its  intelligence,  than  the  spiders 
fallen  asleep;  whereupon,  if  prayers  that  wove  cobwebs  over  the  pulpit- 
ended,  the  clerk  would  cough  very  top,  or  the  flies  that  walked  on  the 
loudly  through  the  silence,  to  awake  wall.  Whether  Sir  John  himself  under- 
him  ere  the  psalm  was  given  out.  i^tood  it,  and  kept  it  a  solemn  secret, 
And  2\wkwardness  would  creep  over  was  unknown. 

lialf  the  congregation,  as  if,  ere  rising  And   when  the  Ear!  of  Oakleigh's 

to  their  feet,  thi^y  ought  to  wait  his  arms  were  reported  to  bear  the  same, 

pleasure ;   or  the  organ  he  had  libe-  when  the  important  facts  were  traced 

rally  presented    to    the    church-choir  through  all  change  of  name,  with  the 

would  burst  forth  with  immense  force  earPs  origin,  his  old  age,  his  few  in- 

upon  the   tune,  as  it  were  to  cover  torvening  heirs,  it  excited  all  Stoke, 

his  confusi(m,  when  he  started  up  and  Stoke  had  risen  already  to  one  title, 

found  the  place  held  over  to  him  by  and  it  was  the  more  sanguine  of  a 

some  one,  and  sang  with  all  his  hunt-  higher.    It  claimed  purer  blood  than 

ing  vigour.     Pious  ancient  Willough-  the  carl's  son  could  boast;  nor  was  Sir 

bies  had  built  the  church;  Willough-  John  too   old,  even  then,  to  marry, 

bies,  too,  in  their  halcyon  days  had  The   whispered  encumbrances  on  the 

caused  crown  the  high   eo-st-window  estate    became    less    disagreeable    to 

with  a  triple   rose-head,  wrought  in  speak  of.     But  he  showed  no  corre- 

the  arch's  point,  and  stained  variously,  spending  interest ;  he  dozed  not  a  whit 

while  round  it  in  the  border  was  their  the  less    on   Sundays,  followed    the 

peculiar    motto,  veiled,    as    it    were,  pointers  or  the  hounds  with  as  much 

modestly    in    difficult  Gothic    cipher,  thorough  zest,  enjoying  the  society  of 

So  that  ofttimes,  of  a  hot  forenoon,  his  friends  afterwards  with  tlie  some 

when   the  new  curate  preached   with  loud  jollity,  the  same  old  crusted  port 

more  intense  uninterestingness    than  and  punch,  the  same  jovial  old  hunt- 

usunl,  or  with  more  abstract  morali-  ing-chorusos.    The  county  belles  had 

ties,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  even  how  no  additional  charms  for  his  eye,  nor 

the  Ten  Commandments  gleamed  dimly  received  the    less    easy  bluffness   of 

on  both  sides  of  the  altar-space — How  courtesy  from    his    manner.      If  his 

farther  up  rose  the  dull  old  Apostles  brother,  the  colonel,  or  the  colonel's 

from    compartment    to    compartment,  children,  were  to  succeed  to  Stoke  ere 

before  tiie  net  of  wire  outside,  with  the    earldom    or    i(s    riches    fell    to 

their  faded  heads,  their  sad-coloured  them, — ^then,   with    the   burdens   that 

roses,  their  odd   painful   postures  of  were  said  to  hang  over  the  estate, 

feet  and  hands,  gazing  down  or  up  un-  there    was    no    doubt    rents    would 

impassioned — and  how  up  above  the  have    to    rise    ere    they  drew    much 

shadow  would  kindle   the  leaves  of  income  from  it.     There   did  indeed 

the   rose  light,  shedding  a  silent  illu-  come  a  time,— one  summer  after  his 

mination  far  through  half  the  edifice,  nephew  from  Oxford  had  been  staying 

or  in  beneath  the  Willoughbies'  family  to  fish  with  him,  and  had  departed — 

ai.de.     It   gave    curious    distinctness  when,  in  his  own  eccentric  unexpected 

then  to  sundry  people's  faces,  perhaps  way,  Sir  John  showed  signs  of  un- 

peoplo  who  had  done  something  that  easiness,  almost    alarm;    the    family 

H«*  almoat  forgot;  it  threw  sometimes  lawyer  came  aad  had  a  long  interview 
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with  him, — that  same  Mr.  Hesketh  len^h  as  before,  and  they  parted  in  a 
fipom  Exeter,  in  the  same  single-horsed  friendly  manner  at  the  gate ;  the  very 
yellow  chaise,  and  the  same  driver,  lodge-house  }wople  could  hear  that 
whoso  office  had  seemed  precarious  he  had  put  oli*  his  plans  till  spring — 
sixteen  years  before  under  Sir  Henry,  that  his  brother  the  colonel,  his  wife 
He  was  now  past  middle  ago  himself,  and  daughter,  and  the  boys,  were 
however;  a  pair  of  large  gold  specta-  coming  doun  from  London  to  spend 
cles  helped  to  soften  the  keenness  of  Christmas  with  him,  when  there  would 
his  features,  while  spotless  cambric  be  a  merry  party,  and  ho  hoped  Hes- 
and  glossy  brown,  prim  almost  as  a  keth  would  drive  over  for  a  night 
quaker's,  took  away  from  his  spare  himself,  and  talk  of  business  in  the 
appearance ;  and  he  had  altogether  a  morning.  And  at  the  gate  Sir  John 
less  anxious,  a  more  self-satisfted  and  stood  rubbing  his  hand  ;  as  he  turned 
easy  look,  as  if  he  did  a  favour  in  com-  back,  he  chucked  little  Nelly  Brown, 
ing.  When  he  spoke  to  a  farmer  the  porter's  daughter,  under  the  chin, 
about  the  crops,  or  came  to  Deanstoke  asked  after  her  schooling,  and  gave 
to  draw  the  rents,  ho  was  indeed  her  a  silver  sixpence  for  a  luck-penny. 
wonderfully  mild ;  and  it  was  oftener  It  was  a  gn^at  run  into  Somcrset- 
hiB  grave  head-clerk  that  ho  sent  in  shire  and  Wk  to  Devon,  beyond 
his  own  place,  upon  a  roadster.  His  easterniost  Stoke,  with  none  the  less 
young  man  on  the  dickey  beside  the  glee  that  the  heavy  rector  was  thrown 
driver,  holding  the  blue  bag,  was  now  out  early,  and  came  riding  homeward 
new,  and  had  a  townish  air  between  in  a  sorry  plight,  more  ashamed  than 
the  supercilious  and  the  slily  humorous,  ever  ho  was  of  a  drowsy  audience, 
as  they  rattled  past  the  village,  biaz-  Cheerily  came  back  the  rout  through 
ing  yellow  to  the  sun,  and  turned  to  the  deep  lanes,  with  their  crimson- 
the  Hall  gate.  After  the  long  inter-  soiled  scarlet,  and  spattered  white, 
view,  the  baronet  was  like  a  man  after  the  piebald  dogs,  making  a  merry 
woke  up ;  there  was  no  one,  friend  or  flourish  of  the  horn  past  Stoke  avenue ; 
neighbour,  or  the  very  servants,  to  for  VVel^h  Will  bore  the  brush,  and 
whom  he  did  not  talk  openly  about  a  Sir  John  had  been  one  of  those  in  at 
system  of  economy ;  whilst  through  all  the  death  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
the  hay-time,  and  harvest-time,  when  own  farmer's  yards.  There  were 
there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do,  many  of  the  hunt  who  yielded  to  Sir 
be  could  bo  seen  to  ride  about  tho  John's  hospitable  pressure,  seeing 
whole  estate  with  his  land-bailifT,  from  where  Stoke  Manor  had  already  begun 
farm  t<»  farm — to  walk  from  wood  to  to  rise  rich-red  and  yellow  again  to 
wood  with  his  forester,  observing  tim-  sight  from  the  village,  with  its  clus- 
ber,  or  with  the  keeper  along  copses  tered  chimneys  smoking  beyond  their 
and  preserves,  considering  game  and  wont,  through  thinned  tracery  of  No- 
damage  from  it  And  all  Stoke,  East  vember  woods ;  so  eheerful-liko  a 
Stoke,  and  Nether  Wycombe,  were  place  toward  winter,  when  its  high 
afraid  again  ;  some  farmers  even  thought  old  roofs  w-ere  thus  backed  by  the 
of  ottering  advances  at  their  next  sober  brow^n  boughs  of  oaks,  a  broad 
leases,  of  their  own  accord,  to  ^Ir.  window  or'  two  shining  below  with 
Hesketh.  In  his  soiled  velveteens,  firelight,  ere  the  upper  casements  of 
Welsh  Will,  the  huntsman,  was  scon  one  double-gabled  end  had  ceased  to 
to  loiter  about,  very  melancholy,  for  glitter  to  the  west;  while  the  tall 
the  harriers  and  otter-dogs  were  to  be  church-tower  behind  the  village,  hid- 
Bold.  den  all  summer  bv  luxuriant  elms. 
But  it  turned  out  a  good  harvest  lifted  its  bright  clock-dial  against  their 
and  an  eariy  autumn ;  sharp  and  soon  outspread  fibres,  or  out-topped  tho 
came  the  September  coolness,  the  Oc-  cottage  smoke  with  its  stair-slits,  its 
tober  rime  and  rain.  The  shooting-  bell-holes,  till  all  its  decorated  light- 
season  had  opened  briskly ;  and,  ere  ness  darkened  up,  offering  both  ways 
Hallowtide,  was  expected  the  first  a  fringed  angle  from  the  distant  sky. 
**meet,"  hard  by  in  Somersetshire,  The  Hall  was  ever  convenient,  since 
for  a  renowned  old  fox  that  had  been  it  had  failed  to  have  a  mistress,  for 
marked  from  his  last  goose.  Sir  John  hunting-dinners ;  yet  as  the  fro^t^ 
law  his  law/cr  ngtln,  at  as  dciiborate  crimson  died  co\d\Y  oS  Xie^oiA^V^^^ 
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said  80,  sitting  up  erect  in  his  chair,  of  his  saprocity  as  bird-like :  ho  seemed 
from  the  old  library-table  covered  to  have  doable  eyes — those  of  pi'bblo 
whh  the  proofs  of  undeniable  embar-  that  looked  up  from  his  brow,  or  gazed 
rassmcnt,  Sir  Godfrey's  marked  fea-  down — those  of  more  human  sub- 
tures  displayed  their  mild  tendency,  stance,  which  coincided  but  partially 
Looking  straight  at  Mr.  Hesketh,  his  witli  their  shining  shells, 
air  grew  firmer  again  :  ho  repeated  his  "  I  agree  with  you,  sir,"  said  Sir 
satibfuetion  more  omphatirally,  and  his  Godfrey,  whose  anxious  looks  had  ro- 
reliance  on  the  same  skilful  mana^ment  verted  to  him,  "  thoroughly.  But  it  ia 
for  the  future,  in  a  tone  of  soldier-like  now  ended.  I  await  your  advice  Mr. 
brevity,  jis  if  assured  of  assent,  yet  Hesketh.  The  naked  sum  is — a 
ready  to  put  it  as  a  question.  heavily  encumbered  estate — timber 
The  lawyer  bowed  formally.  He  neglected,  or  cut  down — a  house 
had  been  verging  more  and  more  to  greatly  out  of  repair — old  plate,  old 
some  important  point,  tlirough  sugges-  lurniiure,  and  a  few  family  portraits  or 
tions  whether  the  legal  C4ire  had  not  worthless  pictures — with  long-standing 
better  bo  now  transferred  to  some  bills  and  their  interest" 
other;  with  allusions  to  failing  strength  **  Just  so,"  said  the  lawyer,  drily,  as 
and  the  cares  of  bu&iness,  from  which  ho  gathered  the  respective  statements 
he  had  some  thoughts  of  rotiiing,  together.  ^*  Some  of  these  bills  appear 
since  they  were  already  grown  some-  to  have  been  purpostily  delayed — 
what  onerous  for  his  tmie  of  life,  and  a  rascally  thing ;  but  I  fear  they  had 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  left  chiefly  to  better  be  paid  at  onoe.  With  inte- 
his  experienced  partner,  along  with  his  rest  on  the  mortgages,  it  will  almost 
own  sou,  bred  under  his  own  eye.  cover  the  next  year's  rents,  Sir  God- 
There  was,  in  truth,  nothing  to  excite  frey." 

personal  warmth  in  the  dry,  unfeel-  '*  So  I  see,"  was  the  reply.  "  But 
ing  air  of  Mr.  Hesketh,  or  about  his  there  has  been  no  increase  of  rental,  as 
square  visage,  all  bare,  colonrless,  and  I  think,  for  a  considerable  time :  b 
netted  over  with  small  wrinkles  and  there  no  room  for  change  ii^  this  re- 
cracks,  like  parchment  itself;  with  his  spect?  Can  you  not  eft'ect — ^fjiirly,  of 
brown  unpowdered  wig,  the  chill  course — a  little  improvement  over  the 
clearness  of  his  small  eyes,  and  tliat  estate?" 

manner  of  rugged  probity.    No  cor-       "  Scarcely  at  present.  Sir  Godfrey,  I 

dial  intercourse  could   be  produced ;  am  afi-aid,"    answered    the    solicitor, 

he    had    not    seemer*.   conscious    of  thoughtfully.    ^In  one  or  two  cases, 

the    delicacy  of   some    points,  from  perhaps — but  since  the  peace  on  the 

which,  during  the  course  of  their  in-  Continent,  and  the  independence  of  the 

vestigations,  the  colonel  had  winced—  colonists,  market^j  have  continued  low. 

nor  olfended  by  a  haughty  tone,  or  an  A  bad  harvest  might  do  something — 

occasionally  recoiling  superiority.    Yet  still  better,  a  war — which  seems  impro- 

he  had  been  just  as  cautious  of  giving  bable.  As  it  is,  farmers  even  grumUo 
advice,  as  he  seemed  careful  to  hear  the  -at  the  game." 

colonel's  opinion,  or  to  hear  his  pur-       "  I  understand,  however,"  said  Sir 

poses.    He  again  lowered  the  large  Godfrey,  **  that  rents  are  considerably 

gold  spectacles  he  had  pushed  up  on  higher  on  some  of  the  neighbouring 

his  forehead,  and  gazed  whh  protruded  properties  where  the  land  is  no  better 

chin,  projecting  lower  lip,  upon  the  than  here?"  • 

principal  documents  spreaa  before  him,  **  I  am  aware  of  it,"  continued  Mr. 
musing  deeply.  Hesketh,  calmly.  "  Mrs.  Dilkes  ha/t 
"  This  could  not  have  eone  on  much  the  game  carefully  kept  down  at  the 
longer,  Colonel  Willoughby — Sir  God-  Priory,  and  will  not  prosecute  a  poacher 
frey,  I  should  have  said.  Certainly  —on  Meritor  estate  there  are  few 
not !"  And  Mr.  Hesketh  shook  his  leases  given  at  all,  or  very  short  ones, 
head,  still  glancing  downward  from  As  for  Lord  Wycombe,  he  does  not  re- 
paper    to    paper.     In    that    attitude,  side,  and  leaves  the  entire  control  to 

.  with  lean  neck  thrust  forth  from  his  his  legal  agent,  of  whom,  from  profes- 

eravat,  with  the  sharp,  hooked  nose,  sional  propriety,  I  shall   say  nothing 

Mnd  the  wig  somewhat  off  his  fore-  more  than  that  a  tenant  seldom  con- 

head,  U  was   di£Bcutt   Dot   to  tliiiik  tiaaea  long  under  him." 
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Sir  Godfrey  reflected.  Mr.  Hesketh  Sir  Godfrey,"  said  the  solicitor,  throw- 
added  that  it  was  a  consideration,  ing  it  down  after  a  second  glance.  "We 
however,  which  need  not  be  lost  sight  may  throw  it  forthwith  into  the  fire." 
of  in  renewing  leases.  He  took  up  a  The  new  baronet  raised  his  eyes  to 
sheet  of  paper  from  the  table,  on  him  with  some  surprise.  "  Sir,"  ho  said, 
which  the  awkward  handwriting  of  "  I  intend  carrying  out  these  desires  to 
the  lato   Sir  John   was  conspicuous,    the  letter." 

in  ink  of  various  hues  and  periods,  or       **  Then  it  will  add  considerably  to 
mere  pencil  scrawls,  like  a  fragment    the  difficulty   of  coming  to  any  ar- 
of  a  journal;  yet  it  bore  the  tenor  of  rangement  at   all,  Sir  Godfrey!"  re- 
a  rude  will  and  testament,  in  the  first    monstrated    Mr.    Hesketh ;    but    Sir 
place    solemnly    bequeatliing    all   his    Godfrey  carefully  folded  the  sheet,  and 
poperty,    real    and    personal,  to  his    placed  it  in  a  pocket-book, 
brother    Godfrey  and    his   heirs.     It        "  Indeed,"  iidded  the  former,  slowly, 
was  signed  and  dated   in  due  form,    while    ho    again    rustled  <among  the 
some    years    before,    after  a  fall   in    iMJiwrs,  and   hesitated,    hemmed,  and 
hunting  :    while    the    rude    mark    of   coughed  at  intervals — ^''  I  can  scarcely 
Welsh  Will,  the  huntsman,  and  the    perceive — in  this  case,  Sir  Godfrey — 
subscription  of  the  rector,  in  a  some-    in  fact,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  Sir 
what    shaky  hand,  were   obvious  in    Henry's  entail  was  not,  nay  at  the  time 
attestation    below,   confirmed  by  the    could  scarcely  be,  carried  out     Why, 
well-known    seal.    It    was    the  only    I  say — I  mean,  I  see  no  other  practi- 
document  which  the  lawyer  had  been    cable  plan  than  to— to  sell  Stoke  at 
unaware  of,  and  had  occasioned  him    once,  Colonel  Willoughby ! " 
some    surprise,    evincing,    as    it  did.        Sir  Godfrey  sat  up  and  stared  at  him, 
either  the   baronet's   utter    ignorance    then  pushed  away  his  seat,  and  rose, 
of  law,   or  a  touch   of  fitful    eccen-    "  Sell  it  ? '  he  emphatically  repeated ; 
tricity   such   as   in   this  instance  ap-    "are  you  serious,  sir?" 
peared  a  craze ;  since,  as  the  simplest       "  w  hy,  it  mi^ht  possibly  be  done," 
cottager  knew,  the  estate  had  been    replied  the  solicitor,  in  an  abstracted 
entailed   on   the  eldest    brother.    Sir    tone— "with  all  its  burdens,  to  men 
Henry,  and  now  fell  as  naturally  as    of  sufiicient  means,  there  would  be — 
the  title  itself  to  his  remaining  brother,    nay,  I  hear  that  the  earl  himself  has 
What  had  given  it  any  importance,    thouglit  of  it     SUll,  I  should  scarcely 
however,  in   the  colonel's  eyes,  was    be  disposed  at  once  to— to  accede  "— 
the  fact  tliat  it  was  followed  on  tlie       "  My    good    sir,"    interrupted    the 
same   sheet  bv  rambling  codicils,  of   baronet,  suddenly,  though  with  self- 
various    perioos,    as  the    recollection    control,  "  I  do  not  intend  to  sell  Stoke, 
seemed    to    have    occurred    to    tlie    The  truth  is,  that  with  the  sale  of  my 
writer,  charging  him,  in  the  easiest    commission,  and  some  slight  savinffs 
disregard   of   legal    terms,   with   cer-    at  my  command,  («see,  that  I  sh^l  be 
*tain  provisions  tor  favourito  servants,   able  gradually  to  clear  off  theAJn- 
dependants   or    hxuigers-on,    like    the    cumbranees.    A    little    economy  will 
half-witted  dog-keeper  himself— small    enable  us  to  live  in  the  mean  time  on 
annuities    to    failliful    domestics,    or    the  interest  of  my  wife's  fortune,  small 
alight  testimonies  to  friends  and  ac-   as  that  is."    Mr.  Hesketh  drew  down 
quaintanc^s  some  of  them  tar  back    his  glasses  again,  pored  into  the  papers, 
in  his  history,  or  bcarcoly   reputable,    and  sat  silent. 

I^st  of  all  was  a  hurried  mention  of  "  You  may,  of  course,  let  out  the 
a  French  female  name,  in  a  particular  park,  too,  Mr.  Hesketh,"  added  the 
number  ol*  a  particular  street  in  baronet,  pacing  the  room  deliberately ; 
Paris,  for  whom  the  private  note-  "and,  indeed — should  a  favourable 
book  showed  that  a  trilling  pension  opportunity  occur — for  that  matter, 
had  been  at  intervals  sent  to  a  French  the  house  also ! " 
banker;  wherefore,  there  was  no  indi-  The  lawyer  involuntarily  started, 
cation,  nor  of  what  more  was  meant  and  stared  over  his  spectacles.  "  Sell 
to  be  done.  Above  all,  to  the  string  Stoke  I  shall  wo/,"  continued  Sir  God- 
of  loose  memoranda  there  was  no  ves-  frey,  stopping  still  with  folded  arms, 
tige  of  a  signature.  "  No,  Sir,  not  while  a  stone  oC  it  atalwk^ 

•^Thia  U  not  of  the  aligbtest  foroe,   or  a  tree  of  \l  si^ieaAft,  \ft  V»  ^  WVjox^ 
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object  to  my  children  I  Though  I  steel-breasted  to  the  foll-wigged, 
should  not  myself  see  it  again,  it  shall  gazed  down  through  mould  and  cob- 
be  my  last  breath  to  them,  to  retain  web.  They  had  no  slight  mgnificance 
Stoke  and  make  it  prosperous.  For  for  him ;  their  old  love  of  form  and 
my  own  part,  I  am  accustomed  to  colour,  in  that  casement,  made  at  the 
change  of  place.  I  have  made  up  my  moment  something  gorgeous  of  tho 
mind,  Mr.  Hoskcth,  that  we  shall  at  bare  boughs,  tho  cOstant  park,  and  the 
once  go  abroad,''^  very  snow  which  had  begun  to  fall ; 

Mr.  Hesketh  merely  drew  a  breath,  the  twigs  looked  dipped  in  wine,  tho 
cleared  a  huskiness  from  his  throat,  bare  knolls  sufTused  themselves  in 
u)d  abruptly  bowed  a  nod.  He  amber,  while  purple  feathers  came 
Imefly  responded  to  the  other  points  down,  with  crimson  ^stars  and  gem- 
on  which  the  baronet's  wishes  had  to  like  crystals,  thicker  and  faster 
be  made  known ;  his  best  ability  through  a  rosy  sky,  or  changing  into 
would  be  directed  to  the  whole — his  gold.  Though  through  deep  unstained 
entire  mind  given  to  it;  good  hopes  side  casements,  equally  alive,  on 
might  be  entertained.  When  he  be-  the  other  hand,  to  mere  truth,  was 
gan  to  tie  up  his  papers  and  put  them  all  the  natural  8i>cctacie  tho  more 
hito  the  green  tin  box,  lettered  white  literally  presented ;  tho  wintry  naked- 
with  Wifloughby  of  Stoke,  Sir  God-  ness  stared  in,  growing  spectral  as 
frey  rang  for  refreshments,  and  con-  it  whitened  in  the  muddv  air,  which 
versed  on  indifferent  topk».  Mr.  drearier  showed  the  Icaden-hued  fog 
Hesketh  only  desired  tho  presence  of  through  all  its  hovering  spots.  Only 
his  clerk,  who  appeared  to  make  a  with  a  fondness  for  much  light, 
few  memoranda,  and  take  the  box;  tin^  greenish  by  the  glass  itself, 
whereupon  he  himself  was  followed  to  and  for  many  paned  division  of  its 
the  library-door  by  Sir  Godfrey,  and,  space  to  shape  and  vary  it,  diamond- 
returning  a  hasty  nod  to  his  cere-  wise  or  lozenged,  oval -wrought 
monious  farewell  bow,  was  shown  or  latticed — for  the  earliest  dawn 
down  the  staircase.  The  long-backed  and  latest  evening,  and  the  peep 
clerk  closed  the  chaise-door  carefully  of  church  or  village,  for  tho  near 
behind  his  master,  and  mounted  the  trees  and  clustered  rookery  with  the 
dickey  bedde  the  sober-looking  driver  high-hedged  garden  below  the  terrace, 
in  drab;  then  the  unpretending  equi-  full  of  trellis,  and  clipped  fiffures  of 
page  rattled  down  the  avenue,  and  live  box,  dark  yew,  and  the  crisp 
rolled  past  Stoke  into  the  road  to  green  gloss  of  holly;  to  the  very 
Exeter.  orchard-skirt,  the  office-roofs  and  the 

As  Colonel  Willoughby  paced  the  house-pasture  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
libnuy  by  himself  till  dinner-time,  brook.  It  had  a  cheerful  prospect 
waitinff  for  his  two  sons,  ho  felt  cheer-  even  then ;  nay,  the  more,  as  winter 
ful  in  his  purpose.  The  fine  old  oriel  threatened ;  and  without  any  active 
at  one  end,  with  its  ruby-red  embla-  fancy— in  fact,  with  but  little  habit  of 
zonry,  its  ciphered  device  and  black-  imagination — Sir  Godfrey  felt  drawn 
letter  motto,  bordered  all  about  by  a  as  by  tho  natural  pk;turo  into  a  lively 
safiron  stain,  was  nroof  how  those  intelligence  of  his  forefathers.  Their 
long  before  him  had  confided  in  their  strong  character  and  manly  sense 
house.  The  noblest  apartment  in  it  seemed  to  enter  into  Tiim,  even  from 
all,  opening  to  latticed  summer-par-  the  dusky  portraits.  His  own  mind 
lour  and  private  oratory,  and  out  on  was  cast  in  a  somewhat  old-fhshioned 
the  old  back-terrace,  that  chamber  mould,  which  though  his  active  pro- 
»till  told  of  the  great  solki  time  of  fession  had  done  much  to  conceal,  it 
Elizabeth;  little  used  for  years,  or  had  rather  confirmed;  and  far  before 
much  neglected,  it 'had  Widnscoat  that  the  life  of  town,  even  within  know- 
could  shme  darkly  to  the  ample  hearth,  ledge  of  its  stirring  events  and  objects, 
oaken  book. presses  and  caned  cabi-  could  he  have  liked  to  spend  the  rest 
nets  that  might  yet  take  active  know-  of  his  days  among  rural  scenes,  amidst 
ledge  of  things  extant,  while  a  few  old  his  family,  quiet,  comfortable,  happy, 
/»/^t^    sternly    or     complacently,  giving   personal  heed  to  the  estate, 

/a^Znf^      T^>^^  (f**^,^'  ^^  ^®  enjoying  the  society  of  neighbours  who 

ioi^^Hed  Mod  hce^oUand,  from  the  might   offer  \t,   ot   ^«u«d   at   the 
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Bgfatof  happiness  in  others.   Holoved  and  hor  child,  when  the  house  was 

his  wife,  ana  was  fond  of  his  children,  burnt  during  his  short  absence  from 

with  the  younff  circle  they  brought  Paris,  though  never  afterwards  spoken 

aboat  them,  and  was  thus  rather  apt  of  by  himself,  had  been  announced 

to  hospitality,  and  meetings  of  relations,  in  the  French  newspapers  of  the  day, 

or  the  presence  of  any  old  brother-  from  the  proccs-verbal  of  the  police, 

officer  whatever.  He  had  also  a  notion  A  mystery  had  indeed  hung  over  it, 

of  still  compensating  for  early  defects  to  Colonel  Willoughby  in  particular; 

of  education  by  readinff ;  he  had  offered  not  that  there  could   be  a  doubt  of 

no  obstacle  to  his  eldest  son  Francis  their  death,  to  which  the  slightest  allu- 

studying  for  the  church ;   but  he  had  sion  had  absolutely  convulsed  Sir  John, 

meant  that  Charles,  the  younger,  should  when  they  two  tirst  met,  years  after- 

not  follow  his  own  profession  without  wards,  nor  could  there  have  been  any 

TOch   knowledge  of  military  science,  object  or  reason   for  deception — nay, 

such   familiarity  with  the  history  of  Sir  John,  in  answer  to  a  formal  legal 

campaigns,  and  such  acquaintance  with  question,  at  his  succession  to  the  estate 

models  of  generalship,  as  should  at  and  title,  had  solemnly  stated  his  dis- 

once  instruct  himself,  and  better  qua-  tinct  knowledge  that  he  had  no  law- 

lify  his  boy  for  the  career  he  chose,  ful   heir   of    his   body   living.      The 

So  that  many  images   of   the  most  claim  fell,  stripped  of  its  baronetage, 

attractive  kina    had   sparkled    before  after  the  Colonel  himself,  to  cousins, 

him  as  he  paced  the  room,  only  to  the  children  of  their  younger  sister, 

be  scattered ;  and  if  he  yet  remained  with  another  name  altogether.    And 

tranquil — nay,  sanguine — it    was    be-  it   might    have    been    but    a    bewii- 

caose  aware  that  the  work  had  begun,  dered  mingling  of  times  and  persons, 

without  in  any  way  detracting  from  when  feverish  from   excess,  or  per- 

tho  friture,  or  from  obligations  to  the  haps  the  dread   of  some  imposition, 

past,  which   could   yet    scarcely    occur   to 

It  was  as  he  sat  down  that  his  mind  the   wildest  brain,  that  had  secretly 

leverted  to  the  singular  paper  found  prompted  this  odd  expedient  to  tiie 

amongst  hia  brothers  confused  docu-  late  baronet. 

ments.  He  took  it  from  his  pocket-  It  was  quite  a  different  recollection, 
book  and  read  it  again,  chiefly  to  fix  known  only  to  himself,  that  troubled 
on  memory  the  defmed  provisions  for  Sir  Godfrey;  nor  had  that  any  bear- 
servants  or  acquaintances,  which  the  ing  on  his  mere  interests  as  a  pro- 
lawrer  had  already  taken  note  of,  pnetor  or  holder  of  a  title.  Amongst 
with  charge  for  their  fulfilment  The  the  persons  involved  in  that  fatal  acci- 
principal  piece  of  manuscript  only  dent  at  Paris  had  been  his  brother's 
struck  him  with  some  painfVil  emotion,  valet,  a  ^oung  German  or  Swiss,  pre- 
ss a  strange  symptom  of  warmth  in  viously  in  his  own  service  in  the  i^- 
that  heart,  now  cold,  which  had  so  ment,  with  so  much  fidelity  and  use- 
Ion^  lost  the  guidance  of  a  clear  brain,  fulness,  that  when  the  young  nuin 
It  did  indeed  revive  his  recollection  purchased  his  own  discharge  to  avoid 
of  perhaps  the  chief  folly  in  his  bro-  going  abroad,  Captain  Willoughby 
ther*B  life,  well  enough  known  to  the  had  left  him  with  the  strongest  re- 
fiunily,  as  necessarily  to  Mr.  Hesketh ;  eonunendations  to  his  brother.  Yet 
it  had  been  the  cause,  probably,  of  years  after  the  event,  in  the  thick  of 
every  subsequent  imprudence,  and  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  think- 
all  that  gloomy  disappointment  which  ing  of  no  one  less,  had  Colonel  Wil- 
conid  anerwards  but  turn  for  its  loughby  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
solace  to  field-^wrts  and  jovial  riots,  by  the  flash  of  fire  from  the  muskets 
It  was  not  of  the  once-rumoured  kind,  of  his  men,  against  a  crowd  of  colonial 
from  any  unsuccessful  suit  in  rivalry  militia,  he  saw  the  very  features  of 
with  a  brother,  but  a  mad  runaway  this  servant,  his  hea^y  forehead,  light- 
marriage  (when  still  plain  Mr.  John  blue  eyes,  and  broad  chin,  only  changed 
Willouffhby,  of  sporting  reputation)  by  a  yellow  beard.  It  seemed  a  fanc^ 
with  a  beautiful  young  actress,  passio-  of  the  most  absurd  kind  ;  yet  it 
nately  admired  by  him,  as  by  others  clung  to  him,  recurring  with  each 
like  him;  and  the  shocking  event  thouoht  of  eithei  eN^iiX.*.  V\fik  xi«s^\ 
iriUcb  bMd  dmtroyed  both  his   wife  breaUied  it,  yet  \]bft  moi^  "««&  \\.  X^^ 
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late,  ho  began  to  think  they  relied  them  to  exact  from  their  allica  that 

upon  relief  from  some  unknown  quar-  they  should  carry  their  co-operation 

ter.      Doubly     desirous,     therefore,  even  to  the  extent  of  sacrifice."    So 

quickly  to  teroiioate  the  siege,  he  sent  the  fleet  proceeded  on  its  voyage.    But 

to  Piali  and  Aali  Pashas,  requesting  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  when  it  was 

them  to  send  him  a  Imndred  men  from  at  anchor  m  a  port  near  the  Karama- 

each  one  of  their  galleys,  to  reinforce  nian  coast,  within  a  short  sail  of  Cy« 

his  army  and  make  a  final  assault,  prus,  Marco  Quirini,  who  had  been  out 

The  pashas  would  willingly  have  com-  to  reconnoitre,  returned,  almost  beside 

plied  at  once  with  his  demand,  had  himself  with  grief,  to  announce  the 

they  not  first  had  to  make  sure  that  fall  of  Nicosia,  whose  walls  had  been 

the  combined    squadrons  of  Venice,  razed,  and  its    wretched    inhabitants 

Rome,  and  Spain,  were  not  on  their  massacred. 

way  to  succour  Cyprus.  But  it  was  Early  in  September,  the  two  pashas, 
the  last  day  of  August  before  Doria  Piali  and  Aali,  hearing  nothing  of  the 
and  Colon na  joined  Zanne  at  Candia.  approach  of  the  Christian  fleet,  took  a 
Their  combined  force  amounted  to  hundred  men  from  each  one  of  their 
a  hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  twelve  galleys,  thus  forming  an  army  twenty 
of  them  very  large,  fourteen  ships,  Siousand  strong,  which  they  sent  to 
and  a  great  number  of  transports.  In  Mustafa,  who  greatly  needed  it,  for  the 
a  council  of  war,  composed  of  the  troops  he  had  with  him  were  dis- 
three  generals  and  of  the  chief  officers,  couraged  by  repeated  failures,  and  by 
some  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  too  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  besiogeo. 
hazardous  an  enterprise  to  relieve  On  Sunday  the  9th  September,  .1570, 
Nicosia,  and  that  it  was  better  to  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
effect  a  diversion,  and  draw  off  the  of  unfortunate  Cyprus,  a  general 
enemy  from  Cyprus  by  an  attack  on  assault  was  made  on  all  four  sides  of 
some  Turkish  possession.  General  the  town.  The  attack  was  furious, 
Zanne  combated  this  opinion,  insist-  the  defence  heroic.  The  Venetians 
ing  that  the  sole  object  of  their  June-  and  Cypriats,  certain  of  death,  fought 
tion  was  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  vnth  desperation.  At  last,  and  on  a 
Cyprus,  and  that  it  were  a  stain  upon  sudden,  in  consequence  of  some  acd- 
their  honour  to  leave  it  undone.  Do-  dent  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
ria,  a  cautious  and  experienced  officer,  besieged,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
skilful  and  prompt  in  action,  agreed  variously  stated,  but  is  not  exactly 
with  2Sanno,  but  insisted  first  on  an  in-  known,  the  Turks  gained  one  of  the 
spection  of  the  fleet,to  ascertain  the  con-  bastions,  and  thronged  into  the  place, 
dition  of  the  vessels,  and  the  numbers  They  gave  no  quarter,  and  the  ex- 
and  quality  of  their  crews.  He  was  cesses  that  ensued  were  horrible.  No 
ready  at  any  moment,  he  said,  to  show  sex  nor  age  was  exempted  from  their 
that  his  ships  were  well  armed,  supplied,  brutality.  The  rapine  and  slaughter 
andequipped,  and  had  their  full  comple-  lasted  the  whole  day;  there  were 
ment  of  courageous  and  well-trained  more  than  twenty  thousand  victims, 
soldiers.  Zanne,  whose  crews  had  been  and  the  few  nobles  who  were  spared 
sadly  thinned  by  disease,  yet  could  not  only  escaped  to  bear  a  captive's  fetters, 
object  to  the  proposed  inspection,  but  and  to  endure,  the  derision  and  mock- 
found  pretexts  for  postponing  it  pro-  ing  of  a  Constantinople  mob.  Dandolo, 
fiting  by  the  delay  to  get  in  stores  and  the  Bishop  of  Baffa,  and  some  other 
recruits.  At  last  it  took  place,  on  the  nobles  and  chiefs,  who  defended  then^- 
16th  September,  at  Sitia,  the  eastern-  selves  in  the  court  of  the  pahxe,  capi- 
most  part  of  Candia,  and,  according  tulated  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  the  present  Spanish  historian,  the  to  quit  the  city  uninjured,  but  were  at 
Venetian  fleet  was  '*in  so  pitiable  a  once  inhumanly  slaughtered.  Mus- 
aiate  that  Doria  marvelled  at  their  tafa's  joy  at  his  triumph  was,  however, 
daring  to  attempt  any  enterprise  with  notably  diminished  by  a  singular  in- 
it  Nevertheless  by  disarming  some  eident.  He  had  embarked  on  board 
of  tho  galleys,  the  crews  of  the  others  the  grand  vizier's  galley  and  two 
were  remforced,  all  beine^  deficient  in  other  vessels  a  number  of  beautiful 
soldion  and  rowers ;  and  this  the  Ve-  youths  of  both  sexes,  and  a  great 
oetiana  thought   su&cknt  to  entitle  quantity  of  rich  booty  taken  in  Nkosia 
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intended  as  a  present  for  the  Sultan.  Very  high  words  passed  between  Co« 

Bot  whilst  the  vessels  were  still  within  lonna  and  Don   Carlos  D4valos,  who 

a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  they  were  commanded  a  strong  body  of  infantry 

snddenly  destroyed  by  the  explosion  on  board  the  Spanish  galleys.    Doria 

of  their   powder    magazines,  nothing  interposed  his  authority,  and  ordered 

remaining  of  them  but  a  few  planlu  his  subordmate  to  retire,  or  the  quarrel 

floating  on  the  water.    Some  histo-  might  have  come  to  blows.   Doria  then 

rians  attribute    theu*    destruction    to  required  that    Colonna  should  show 

accident ;    others,  adopting    a    more  him  his  authority  for  acting  as  he  did ; 

romantic  version,  declare  it  to   have  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 

been  the  work  of  one  of  the  captives,  three  powers  had  made    no    express 

a  beautiful  girl,  who  preferred  death  arrangement  on  the  important  suoject 

to    dishonour.      Of    the    catastrophe  of  command,  but  that  each  pretended 

there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  its  cause  to  be  independent,  and  even  to  a  right 

must  ever  remain  uncertain.  of  commanding  the  other  two ;  whilst^ 

The  loss  of  Nicosia,  quickly  foU  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  gene- 
lowed  by  that  of  the  whole  island,  is  rals,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
attributed  by  Senor  Rosell,  with  every  settUug  the  difficulties  that  could  hardly 
appearance  of  reason,  and  upon  the  fail  to  spring  up  from  the  want  of 
strength  of  Italian  authorities,  to  the  one  directing  head.  [Finally,  a  few 
neglect  of  the  Yenetiaus.  Had  thev,  days  after  the  stormy  councils  the 
when  they  first  perceived  the  hostile  fleets  separated,  but  met  again  at 
intentions  of  the  Turk,  employed  a  Candia,  whence  Doria,  the  season  no 
part  of  their  resources  to  strengthen  longer  allowing  of  naval  operations 
and  garrison  their  (Colonies,  and  in  those  seas,  departed,  early  in  Oc- 
espedally  Cyprus,  Selim's  avowed  tober,  for  Sicily,  with  tie  consent  of 
object,  mstead  of  attending  solelv  Colonna  and  Zanne,  which  he  had 
to  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet  which  thought  proper  to  ask  out  of  courtesy, 
came  too  late  to  save  the  island,  The  conduct  of  the  three  admirals  after 
they  might  have  retained  their  valu-  the  fall  of  Nicosia,  their  disputes  and 
able  colony.  Such  was  the  advice  their  separation,  have  given  rise  to 
given  them  by  the  celebrate  Duke  of  much  discussion  amongst  historical 
Alba,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Brussels,  writers.  Senor  Rosell  vindicates  Doria 
the  31st  March  1570,  to  bo  found  in  and  casts  blame  upon  Colonna,  taxing 
the  appendix  to  Senor  Rosoll's  work,  him  with  presumption,  and  with  bav- 
in which  the  duke  strongly  recom-  ing,  in  concert  with  21anne,  abandoned 
mends  to  them  to  cargar  sus  plazas,  the  Spanish  fleet  It  is  not  unnatural 
to  supply  their  fortresses  well  with  that  a  Spanish  writer  should  take  this 
the  best  soldiers  they  have,  so  that  view  of  the  question,  but  he  also  brings 
they  may  gain  time — the  neatest  Italian  authorities  to  his  support.  The 
enemy,  he  says,  of  those  who  oesiege  controversy,  however,  is  not  now  of 
strong  places — until  at  last  the  num-  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  dilating 
bers  of  the  foe  being  diminished,  re-  upon  in  this  place, 
lief  may  be  taken  to  the  besieged.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Nicosia, 
But  at  the  same  time  he  recommends  Mustafa  laid  siege  to  Famagusta.  He 
that  the  places  should  be  so  pro-  pitched  his  camp  at  three  miles  from 
vided  as  if  they  never  were  to  be  the  town,  and  daily  sent  horsemen  to 
relieved.  It  has  been  seen  how  little  ride  up  to  its  walls,  and  to  exhibit  to 
the  republic  profited  by  these  wise  its  inhabitants  the  heads  of  the  prin- 
counsels.  cipal  persons  killed  at  Nicosia  stuck 

Whenthenewsof  the  fallof  Nu;osia  upon  the  heads  of  lances.  Neither 
reached  the  combined  fleet,  another  this  bloody  menace,  nor  the  fair  pro- 
council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  con-  mises  of  which  he  afterwards  was  la- 
trary  opinions  were  emitted,  and  some  vish,  had  the  slightest  efiect  upon  the 
angry  discussion  took  place.  Colonna  defenders  of  Famagusta,  who  were  re- 
attempted  to  assume  the  supreme  solved,  as  they  merwards  showed, 
command,  and  to  control  Doria,  who  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  who,  in  two 
declared  that  he  acknowledged  no  sallies,  drove  the  Turks  from  their 
superior  but  Don  John  of  Austria,  trenches,  destroying,  with  IUa  ^mu^^  qI 
captain-genera]  of  the  Spaniah  navy,  the  fortress,  three  lodoxiXAA  \)e^\»  ^^1 
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had  thrown  up.    The  reduction  of  the  gary  that  had  fallen  under  the  Mos- 

place  not  appearinrr  so  easy  as  had  lem  yoke,  but  his  treasury  was  low ; 

been   anticipated,  Mustafa  postponed  he  was  bound  by  a  truce  of   eight 

it  until  the  spring,  and  wont  with  the  years,  signed  with  the  Grand   Seign- 

fleet  in  quest  of  that  of  the  Christians,  lor,  and  he  could  not  seriously  en- 

which  he  knew  from  his  spies  to  have  tertain  the    proposals  of  the    Vene- 

separated  into  two  portions.  Deprived  tian    ambassador.    The    conferences 

of  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards,  tlie  were      prolonged,    many    difficulties 

•  Venetian  and  Roman  squadrons  were  intervened,  ana  at  one  tune  Venice, 

not  in  condition  to  make  head  against  doubting  of  a  favourable  result,  and 

the  Turk,  the  news  of  whose  approach  cherishing  little  hope  of  alone  bring- 

was  very  unwelcome  to  them,  espe-  ing    the    war    to  a  successful  issue, 

cially  as  they  had   just  lost    eleven  was   near   entering  into  negotiations 

galleys,  and  had  others  damaged  by  with  the    Porte,   when    Muhammed, 

a  storm    at  sea.     Fortunately,  high  the    Grand    Vizier,  jealous  of   Mus- 

and  contrary   \vinds  frustrated    Mus-  tafa*s  triumph,  had  persuaded  Selim 

tafa's  design,  and  he  at  last  changed  to    offer    peace    to    the    senate — a 

his    plan,    and    went    to    winter    at  principal  condition  of    which    would 

Constantinople.     Zanno  took  odvan-  have  been  the  cession  of  Cyprus  by 

tage  of  his  absence   to  throw  a  re-  the  latter,  or  at  least  the  payment  of 

infore^ment  of   sixteen    hundred    in-  a  tribute,  if  they  were  allowed  to  re- 

fantry  into   Famagusta,  and    thence  tain  the  island  or  the  town  of   Fama- 

went  to  Corfu  to  seek  orders  from  the  gusta.    Before,  however,  these  nego- 

senate,  by  whom  he  was  shortly  af-  tiations    had  commenced,  the   Pope, 

terwards,  either  by  reason  of  his  ill-  learning  that  Venice  had  sent  a  spe- 

health,   which  incapacitated    him    for  cial  envoy  to  Constantinople,  nomi- 

the  command,  or  because  his  conduct  nally  to  negociate    an    exchange    of 

of   the    campaign    was     disapproved  prisoners,    feared    some     underhand 

(Senor  Rosell  says  the  latter  was  the  dealings,  and  despatched  Colonna  to 

cause),  removed  from  his  command,  assure  the  Doge  and  senators  of  his 

It  was  bestowed  upon  the  proveditore,  desire  to  carry  out  the  league,  and  of 

Sebastian  Veniero,  who  had  for  his  his  willingness  to  yield  certain  points 

lieutenant  Agostino  Barbarize,  a  man,  that  had  proved  impediments  to  its 

says  Senor  Rosell,  of  singular  discre-  completion.      The  conferences    were 

tlon,  and  very  well  beloved  by  bis  resumed,  and  finally,  on  the  25th  May, 

fellow-citizens.     Meanwhile  Colonna,  a  perpetual  treaty  of  alliance  against 

passing  through  many  perils,  and  suf-  the  Turks,  and  also  against  the  Moors 

fering  much    damage — including  the  of  Algiers,    Tunis,  and   Tripoli,  was 

loss  of    his  own  galley,  which   was  sworn  to,  and  signed    by  tne    three 

struck   by  lightning  and   reduced  to  ambassadors,  on  the  part  of  Rome, 

ashes — at  last  reached  Rome,  where,  Spain,    and    Venice.     Don    John    o 

although  ho  arrived  tlicre  uith  scarcely  Austria  was  appomted    captain-gene 

a  shadow  of  his  squadron,  he  was  re-  ral  of  the  league,  and  Colonna  was  to 

ceived  with  great  demonstrations  of  replace  him  in    case  of   absence  or 

joy.  accident.    No  one  of  the  contracting 

Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  state  powers  was  at    liberty  to  conclude 

of   affairs  at  the  close  of   the  cam-  peace  or  truce  with  the  Porte  without 

paign  of  1670.     Meanwhile,  Pius  V.  the  consent  of  the  others.     Thelea^e 

used  every  exertion  to    bring  about  was  not  published  in  Venice  until  the 

the  much-desired  league,  whose  object  2nd  of  July,  but  before  this  the  Pon- 

was    to    be    the    humbling    of    the  tiff,  with  great  zeal  and  diligence,  had 

power  (if    the    Turk.      Conferences  sent  a  legate  to  Spain,  to  urge  Philip 

were    held    at    Rome,    between    the  II.  to    hasten    his    preparations,  and 

representatives    of     the    Pope,    the  also  to  Austria  and  Portugal  to  press 

King  of  Spain,  and  the  republic  of  them  to  join  the  alliance.    The  legate 

Venice;  and  Maximilian  of   Austria  deputed  to  Spain  was  received   with 

was  again   urged  to  join  in  the  pro-  great  pomp  and  magnifiocnce,  upon 

Jected    alliance.    He    would    gladly  the  details    of   which  Senor  Rosell 

Aavo  reconquered  the  part  of  Hun-  complacently     dwells.     But     before 
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tracing  the  results  of  the  league,  we  ings  were  afterwards  cflTt'ctcd  in  the 
must  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  Turks  islands  of  Cerigo,  Zanto,  and  Cepha- 
and  to  Famagusta.  Ionia,  where  barbarous  cruelties  and 
On  the  approach  of  spring,  Selim  devastations  were  committed ;  and  in 
ordered  a  numerous  fleet  to  be  ^ot  the  month  of  July,  Uluch  Aali  entered 
together,  with  the  purpose  of  rem-  the  Adriatic,  took  two  galleys,  s(»ized 
forcing  the  army  in  Cyprus,  and  of  upon  Dulcino  and  Antivary,  passed  by 
&lling  upon  the  Venetian  squadrons  Curzola,  where  the  women — there  be- 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  He  ing  very  few  men  in  the  place— -dressed 
made  various  changes.  Piali,  accused  themselves  as  soldiers,  and  showed 
of  having  suffered  the  enemy's  galleys  themselves  on  the  walls,  making  the 
to  escape  in  the  previous  autumn,  was  Turks  believe  in  the  presence  of  a 
disgraced,  aud  replaced  by  Aali  Pasha ;  numerous  garrison,  and  sacked  the 
whilst  Perteu,  an  experienced  officer,  island  of  Liesena.  Venice,  beholding 
took  command  of  the  land  forces,  the  enemy  so  near,  whilst  her  own 
Utiech  Aali,  viceroy  of  Algiers,  squadrons  remained  in  shameful  in- 
brought  a  good  number  of  galleys,  and  action,  was  in  consternation ;  but  Uluch 
Hassan  Pacha,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  knew  his  business  too  well  to  ro- 
Barbarossa,  also  came  with  a  squad-  main  long  in  the  Adriatic,  whose 
ron,  80  that  the  fleet  altogether  was  entrance  might  suddenly  be  closed  to 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail.  When  him,  so  he  rejoined  Aali  at  the  mouth 
this  strong  force  was  united,  Selim  of  the  Cattaro,  and  sailed  with  him 
gave  orders  to  his  captiiins  not  to  re-  to  Corfu,  to  seek  intelligence  of  the 
main  idle  a  single  day,  and  they  im-  fleets  of  the  league, 
mediately  attacked  various  Venetian  During  the  time  occupied  by  this 
possessions,  landing  at  Canea  in  Can-  daring  expedition,  Mustafa  was  busy 
dia,  where,  however,  they  were  sot  at  Famagusta,  Wlien  the  middle  of 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  they  re-  April  arrived,  and  with  it  weather 
tired  to  their  ships,  and  suflercd  great  favourable  to  military  operations,  he 
loss.  At  Retimo,  in  the  same  island,  established  his  camp  on  the  spacious 
the  ferocious  Uluch  Aali'''  was  more  plain,  three  miles  in  extent,  that  inter- 
snccessful,  for  although  repulsed  at  venes  between  the  city  and  the  sea. 
first  by  the  admirable  artillery-prac-  This  army  was  very  numerous.  Some 
tice  of  about  a  hundred  men  who  com-  writers  have  stated  it  at  200,000 
posed  the  garrison,  he  soon  discovered  men.  Seiior  Resell  estimates  it  at 
with  how  slender  a  force  he  had  to  80,000,  but  adds  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
deal,  returned  to  the  assault,  and  fi»t  its  numbers  exactly,  owing  to  the 
lacked  and  burned  the  town.    Land-  great  number  of  adventurers  who  had 

•  This  renegade  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of 
Calabria,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  nsberman  and  boatman.  Captured  by  a 
Greek  renegade  corsair,  he  for  many  years  pulled  an  oar  in  a  galley.  Having 
lost  his  hair  from  a  skin  djsease,  the  other  Christian  slaves  affronted  him,  and  would 
neither  eat  with  him  nor  row  upon  the  same  bench.  It  chanced  one  day  that  a 
soldier  struck  him  ;  he  concealed  his  an^er,  but  vowed  revenge,  and,  as  the  only 
means  to  secure  it,  he  abjured  his  religion,  and  became  a  Mussulman,  an  act  of 
desperation  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  which  was  the  commencement  of  his 
fortane.  As  a  Turk,  he  rose  to  be  boatswain  of  a  galley,  then  associated  himself 
with  others  to  arm  a  brigantine,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  principal  corsairs 
in  Algiers.  He  entered  the  service  of  Dragrut-arraez,  lord  of  Barbar^',  who  sent 
him  to  Constantinople  in  1560,  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  grand  seignior.  He 
returned  to  Africa  with  Piali  Pasha,  and  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Gelves,  where 
he  highly  distinguished  himself.  Piali  toak  a  great  liking  to  him,  made  him 
governor  of  Tripoli,  and  in  the  year  1668  obtained  for  him  the  regency  or  sove- 
reignty of  Algiers.  In  the  following  year,  Uluch  Aala  conquered  the  city  of 
Tunis  for  the  Turks ;  in  1570  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  Selim  to  reinforce  the 
Turkish  armada  with  his  galleys,  ana  hereafter  we  shall  see  him  figure  as  one  of 
the  Porte's  principal  generals.  Further  details  of  his  life  are  to  be  found  in  the 
EpiUnne  de  lot  Keues  de  Argel,  by  Fr.  Diego  de  Haedo,  from  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted these  particulars.  (Note  by  Seiior  Resell,  Historio  del  eombate  naual  de 
LtpanU),  dte^  pp.  62-3) 
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flocked  to  tho  spot  in  hopes  of  booty,  before  the  eyes  of  the  besieged.    On 

The  Turks,  in  their  hyperbolical  style,  the  .Slst  of  June  it  was  sprung  with 

said  that  if  every  one  of  their  fighting  terrific  effect ;  the  whole  city  rocked, 

men  threw  one  of  his  sandals  into  the  wall  feU  in  ruins,  an  assault  was 

the  moat  they  would  fill  it  up,  and  given  and  resisted  with  equal  valour, 

might  walk  into  the  town.    The  camp-  The  combat  lasted  five  hours ;    five 

ing.ground   of  this   groat  army  was  hundred  Italians  remained  upon   the 

most  agreeable.    True  that  the  inha-  ground,  but  remained  as  victors;  the 

bitants  hod  destroyed  the  gardens  and  Turks,  although  five  or  six  times  re- 

the  groves  of  orange  and  cedar  that  inforced,  were  fain  to  retreat    This 

before  embeliiahed  the  vicinity,  but  they  triumph  redoubled  the  courage  of  the 

hod  been  unable  to  stop  the  numerous  besieged.    Within  their  shattered  wall 

rivulets  that  meandered  through  the  they  formed  a  new  Ime  of  defence, 

plain,  fertilising  tho  soil,  and  'offering  composed  of  casks  and  bags  full  of  wet 

delightful  refreshment  in  that  burning  sand.      Two  other  assaults  followed, 

climate.    To  defend  the  town,  Astor  at  intervals  of  eight  and  fifteen  days, 

Baglione,    tho  governor,   and  Marco  in  the  second  of  which  Astor  Baglione, 

Antonio  Bragadino,  a  brave  and  inde-  fighting   at   tho    head   of   his    men, 

fatlgable  officer,  had  seven  thousand  wrenched  a  Turkish  standard  from  the 

fighting  men,  little  inured  to  war,  but  hands  of  its  bearer.      Mustafa  was 

courageous  and  disciplined.  furious.   The  wall  had  fallen,  the  ditch 

The   besiegers   passed  a  month  in  was  filled,  but  still  the  victory  was  not 

fortifying  their  camp  and  making  their  yet  his. 

approaches  to  the  counterscarp.  They  But  the  unfortunate  besieged,  who 
opened  trenches  three  miles  in  extent,  displayed  such  heroic  courage,  were 
and  cut  so  deep,  in  some  phices  through  now  exposed  to  the  horrors  oi  famme. 
the  living  rock,  that  when  a  man-at-  Their  provisions  expended,  they  re- 
arms sat  on  horseback  in  them,  the  sorted  to  the  most  disgusting  aliments ; 
point  of  his  lance  was  hardly  to  be  dis-  these  exhausted,  their  strength  fidled 
corned.  Thence  their  arquebusiers  them,  though  their  valour  still  sur- 
incessantly  harassed  the  town.  They  vived.  At  last,  towards  the  aoth  of 
also  constructed  ten  forts,  of  beams,  July,  the  principal  citizens  represented 
fascines,  and  earth,  with  platforms  for  to  the  governor  the  impossibility  of 
artillery.  The  besieged,  on  their  part,  further  defence,  and  urged  him  to  cfr- 
made  frequent  sorties,  skirmishing  pitulate  upon  honourable  terms.  Bag- 
with  the  besiegers,  interrupting  their  lione  called  a  council  of  his  captains, 
works,  and  habituating  themselves  io  Some  of  them  were  for  sallying  out  of 
those  hand-to-band  conflicts  which  the  town  and  dying  with  arms  in  their 
they  afterwards  had  to  maintain  on  hands;  and  the  result  proved  that 
the  breaches  in  their  walls.  On  the  theirs  was  the  wisest  opinion.  But 
morning  of  the  19th  May,  a  great  others,  considering  that  they  had  no 
movement  was  observed  amongst  the  right  thus  to  leave  their  fellow-cid- 
Turks,  who  with  fierce  shouts  waved  zens  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Turks, 
their  lances,  pennons,  and  standards,  voted  Iror  surrender.  The  majority 
and  soon  seventy-four  pieces  of  heavy  coincided,  and  word  was  taken  to 
artillery,  and  four  enormous  basilisks,  Mustafa  to  send  delegates  into  the 
thundered  against  the  devoted  town,  town  to  arrange  terms  of  surrender. 
The  besieged  vigorously  replied,  This  was  done ;  two  Turkic  officers 
causing  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy,  and  entered  Famagusta,  and  two  Vene- 
rondoring  fifteen  of  their  guns  useless ;  thins  went  into  the  enemy^s  camp.  The 
but  such  was  their  haste  to  fire  that  terms  demanded  by  the  besieged  were 
they  soon  ran  short  of  ammunition,  granted,  and  on  the  4th  August  the 
and  tho  artillerymen  were  ordered  to  keys  were  given  up  to  Mustafa,  who 
fire  no  shot  without  the  consent  of  received  them  with  signs  of  joy,  laud- 
thcir  captains.  The  Turks  got  pos-  ing  the  valour  of  the  defenders  of  the 
session  of  tho  ditch  and  counterscarp,  place,  and  marvelling  especially  at  the 
and  opened  several  mines.  Some  of  heroic  firmness  of  Bragaomo,  whom  he 
t/foso  were  countermined,  but  this  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and  speak 
cou/d  not  bo  done  to  all ;  and  one  with  that  same  day. 
espocm/Jy,  near  tho  arsonal,  was  made  "  Accordingly ;*  ^7«  B«n<Mr  Roaell, 
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•<  Bragad&so,  aocampanied  by  Baglione  ed,  the  windows  full  of  richly-attired 
and  other  captams,  all  on  horseback,  ladies,  the  squares  adorned  with  trium- 
and  attired  in  his  dress  of  ceremony,  phal  arches,  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
with  parple  tunic  and  crimson  parasol,  hieroglyphics ;  the  shore  crowded  with 
betooK  him  to  the  pasha's  tent,  with  a  the  liners,  arms,  and  plumes  of  the 
calm  countenance  and  a  tranquil  heart,  captains  and  soldiers  of  half  Europe ; 
neither  fearing  any  risk  nor  puffed  up  by  day  the  thunder  of  salutes,  the 
by  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  rattle  of  drums,  the  clang  of  trumpets. 
Various  discourses  passed  between  by  night  illuminations  and  fireworks. 
Turks  and  Venetians ;  but  after  some  "  Such  groat  rejoicing,**  quaintly  re- 
time it  occurred  to  Mustafa,  or  thus  marks  ^nor  Resell,  **  could  not  but 
he  disguised  his  infernal  will,  to  de-  be  the  presentiment  of  another  greater, 
mand  secnridos  for  the  return  of  the  which  Heaven  reserved  for  those  who, 
vessels  that  were  to  convey  the  garri-  with  lively  faith,  invoked  its  holy 
son  from  the  island.  Bragadino  re-  name."  The  valiant  bastard  of 
plied  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  Charles  V.,  whose  arrival  was  the 
them,  because  no  such  condition  had  signal  for  a  display  of  enthusiasm 
been  stipulated  in  the  capitulation ;  which  he  was  soon  to  justify  by  his 
and  on  that  pretext,  and  others  no  high  deeds,  was,  says  Van  der  Ham- 
less  unjustifiable,  the  pasha,  blind  with  mer,  in  his  History  of  Don  John  of 
rage,  ordered  Baglione,  Martinengo,  Austria,  ''of  sanguine  tempenunout 
Qnirini,  and  the  others,  to  be  taken  and  lordly  presence,  somewhat  above 
from  his  tent,  and  perfidiously  and  in-  the  middle  height,  of  joyous  disposi- 
hnmanly  butchered.  Bragamno  was  tion,  and  inclined  to  what  was  just; 
present  at  the  slaughter  of  his  com-  quick  of  wit,  and  of  a  good  memory. 
panions :  the  blood  of  his  friends  He  was  very  vigorous  and  strong — so 
spurted  into  his  very  eyes ;  from  much  so  that  he  swam  in  armour  as 
that  torment  he  could  not  exempt  if  he  had  nothing  on  him.  He  was 
himself.  And  who  can  relate  the  tor-  agreeable  and  courteous,  a  great  re- 
tures  reserved  for  him?  Compelled  specter  of  letters  and  arms,  and  an 
to  carry  gabions  full  of  earth,  and  to  excellent  horseman.  He  had  a  noble, 
kiss  the  ground  when  he  passed  be-  clear,  and  spacious  forehead ;  his  blue 
fore  his  tyrant,  he  dragged  out  a  pain-  eyes  were  large  and  lively,  with  a 
f\il  existence  until  the  17th  of  August,  grave  and  amorous  look ;  his  counte- 
when,  by  Mustafa's  order,  he  was  nance  was  handsome,  ho  had  little 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  with  beard,  and  was  of  a  light  and  elegant 
strew,  and  suspended  from  the  yard-  fimire."  The  comnumd  reserved  for 
arm  of  a  galley,  was  triumphantly  this  accomplished  and  martial  prince, 
paraded  along  all  their  coasts."  who  had  refused  a  cardinars  hat  to 

The  conquest  of  Famagusta  is  said  follow  the    profession  of    war,  was 

to  have  cost  the  Turks  fifty  thousand  worthy  of  his  high  qualities ;  since 

men,  and  some  of  their  best  oflScera  the  great  days  of  ancient  Rome  no 

fell  in  the  coarse  of  the  siege.    Mus-  such  fleet  haa  been  seen  in  the  Italian 

tafa  left  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  watera  as  that  now  mustered  under 

two  thousand  horse  to  guard  the  island,  his  ordere.    There  were    more  than 

and  returned  to  Constantinople,  which  three    hundred  vessels,  carrying  up- 

he  entered  in  triumph,  to  the  great  wards  of  eighty  thousand  men,  assem- 

contentment  of  Selim,  and  amidst  the  bled  under  the  banner  of  the  League, 

envy   of   the    courtiere.    Famagusta  in  the  spacious  harbour  of  Messma, 

taken,  Cyprus   had  become  a  Turk-  The  flghting  men  amounted  to  twenty. 

Ith  possession.    The  republic's  only  nine  tnousand,  including  eight  thou- 

hope  was  now  in  the  fleets  of  the  sand  of  the  famous  Spanish  infantry. 

League.  The  Venetian    galleys   being  thinly 

On  the  25th  August,  Don  John  of  manned,  Don  John  ordered  Venioro 

Austria  reached  Messina,  the  point  of  to  take  on  board  four  thousand  S{Mm- 

junction  of  the  allied  squadrons,  where  iards  and  Italians,  which  was  done, 

Colonna  and  Sebastian  Voniero  anx-  although  not  without  some  opposition 

iously  awaited  his  coming,  and  where  and  murmuring  on   the  part  of  the 

he  was  received  with  infoiite  joy  and  Venetians.    W\u\ftl  Wwiftfc  wi^  <i\>Msx 

great  magniSeeDee,  the  atreeta  tbroDg"  arrangementa  wqtq  ms^Vx^^^  V^^^^^xV- 
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ish    fleet   had    reached  Pre?isa,  and  On  the   30th  September  the  com- 

AiUi  Pasha,  having  Selim's  orders  to  bined  fleet  was  moored  in  the  spaciona 

seek  and  fight  the  Christians,  resolved  Albanian  harbour  of  Gomeniza,  ae- 

to  pass  into  the  neighbouring  gulf  of  lected  by  Don  John  as  convenient  to 

Corintli    or    I^panto,   a    convenient  pass  a  review  of  the  whole   of  the 

position,  whence  he  could  undertake  armada,  he  himself  inspecting  sonio  of 

any  expedition  that  seemed  advisable,  the  vessels,  and  his  generals  the  others. 

When  the  allied  fleet  sailed  out  of  It    is    related    by    some    historians, 

Messina,  the  Pope's  nuncio  stood  upon  (amongst  others  by  Arroyo  and  Tor- 

thc  quay,  blessing  each  vessel  as  it  res  Aguilera,  both  of  whom  served  in 

quitted  the  port.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  fleet),  that  upon  this  occasion,  it 

all  was  the  royal  galley,  built  three  being  the  duty  of  Juan  Andrea  Doria 

years  previously  at  Barcelona,  having  to  inspect  the  Venetian  galleys,  Grcne- 

its  poop  covered  with  delicate  carv-  ral  Vonlero  refused  to  allow  it,  and  the 

ings  and   ingenious  allegories.    Don  inspection  was  passed  by  another  officer, 

John  of  Austria  was  on  board  this  against  whom  the  Venetians  were  not 

vessel.     All  the    galleys    and  ships  prejudiced.    Afterwards  the  republican 

were  well  supplied  with  arms,  artil-  general,  either  irritated  by  the  conten- 

lery,  and    ammunition.    Besides   the  tion  he  had  provoked,  or  in  consequence 

vast  number    of   Spanish,  Venetian,  of  his  naturally  irascible  character,  dia- 

Italian,    and    Maltese    knights    and  charged  his  ill-homour  on  a  captain 

nobles  who  served  in  the  fleet,  there  named  Mucio  Tortona,  who  served  in 

were  upwards   of    eighteen  hundred  the  Italian    regiments.    This    officer 

adventurers,    and   persons   pertaining  having  got  into  a  dispute  with  the 

to  the  household  of  Don  John  himself,  crew  of  a  Candian  galley,  in  which 

An  order  of  battle  was  published,  to  he  and  his  soldiers  were,  the  general 

be  constantly  preserved,  when  in  mo-  ordered   his    arrest.    Mucio    resisted, 

tion  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  enem^.  and    the    aflair    ended    by    Veniero 

It  consisted  of  a  vanguard,  a  mam  having  him  forcibly  seized  and  hung 

body  and  wings,  and  a  reserve.    The  to  the  yardarm  of  his  flagship.    Don 

right  wing  was  commanded  by  Doria,  John  considered,   as  well  ho  might, 

the  centre  by  Don  John,  the  left  by  that  this  act  was  unjustifiable,  and  an 

the  proveditore  Agostino  Barbarigo,  insult  to  his  authority,  and  so  great 

and  the  reserve  by  the  Marquis  of  was  his  anger  that  he  was  on  the 

Santa  Cruz.    At  first,  circumstances  point  of   hanging  Veniero;  but  the 

appeared    little    favourable    to    the  sig^t  of  his  white  hair  and  the  cntrea- 

League's    formidable    armada.     The  ties   of  the  other  leaders    appeased 

season  was  already  advanced,  and  the  him,  and  he  contented  himself  with  for- 

allies  encountered  severe  gales,  which  bidding  the  fine  old  soldier  to  appear 

retarded  their  progress,  and  even  com-  thenceforward  at  his  councUs,  wncre 

pelled  them  to  put  in  to  shore  for  Barbarigo  replaced  him.    The  threat 

shelter.    At    last    the    weather    im-  sufliced  to    awe  the  Venetians,  and 

proved,  and  on  the  17th  of  September  perhaps  to  prevent  other  breaches  of 

they  cast  anchor  before  Corfu.    Here  discipline.    But  the  time  was  close  at 

a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  -al-  hand  when  such  jealousies  and  quar- 

though  some  of  its  members  were  for  rels  would  be  forgotten,  and  when  the 

half  measures,  for  attacking  Turkish  sole  rivalry  of  Spaniard  and  Venetian 

forts,  and  such  like  unimportant  ope-  would  be,  which  should  most  distin- 

rations,  others, — Colonna  and  Bartka-  guish  himself  against  the  common  foe. 

rigo,  and  the  ]VIarquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  On  the  5th  October  the  fleet  received 

and  especially  Don  John   himself—  intelligence  of  the  faJl  of  Famagusta, 

were  for  going  instantly  in  search  of  and  of  the  unhappy  end  of  its  nrave 

the   enemy's  fleet,  and    assailing  it,  defenders.    The  news    of   Mustafa's 

without  a  doubt  of  the  victory  being  treachery  and  cruelty  inspired  all,  and 

theirs.    This    generous    ardour   and  especially  the  Venetians,  with  an  ar- 

enthutiasm  communicated  itself  to  all  dent  desire  of   revenge.    The  wind 

present,  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow  was  unfavorable  to  the  progress  ,of 

u/?  the  Turk,  though  he  were  to  take  the  armada,  and  for  two  days  it  ad- 

rc-fuge  in  the  very  heart  and  citadel  of  vanced  little;  but  at  two  hours  before 

Ais  domiaiona.  daybreak,  on  th^  morning  of  the  7th, 
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Don  J^hn, ""  conqaering,'^  says  S«ior  pncly  of  retreat,  **  Senores,'  replied 
Resell,  "the  opposition  of  the  ele-  tho  heroic  pnnce,  "this  is  not  th« 
voents,  and  bis  soul  moved  by  an  irre-  time  for  ceunsi'la,  but  -combat  ;^  and 
sistiblo  power,  gave,  to  tho  general  he  continuiKi  giving  his  orders.  As  to 
4istonishment,  the  simial  to  woigh  Vimiero,  stiil  crestfallen,  and  perhaps 
•aDchor."  The  sun  ^adoot  long  risen  r(?^)entant,  our  historian  says  tliat  he 
^hen  the  look-out  man  on  board  the  showed  symptoms  of  apprehension, 
royal  galley  announced  a  sail  in  sight,  as  if  he  feared  disaster ;  but  it  is  not 
4ind  soon  afterwards  that  4ie  saw  tiio  surprising  that  the  irritable  soldier, 
whole  Turkish  fleet.  This  news  was  who  had  incurred  tbo  disgrace  of  his 
•confirmed  by  others  who  ascended  the  chief,  shouki,  at  such  a  moment,  ap- 
rigging,  and  -by  Doiia,  from  his-divi-  poar  sad  and  gloomy.  In  the  batUa 
sioQ  -of  the  armada ;  whereupon  Don  he  set  an  example  to  the  bra\^st,  and 
John  ordeiied  the  standard  of  tlie  League  won  high  praline  and  distinction.  Bo- 
to  be  hoisted,  and  a  gun  to  be  fired,  in  fore  it  began,  Inrvvever,  £k)n  Joha 
aimouDcemefit  of  battle.  Tlie  w^olo  took  an  opportunity,  when  going 
deet  broke  o«t  into  loud  accknmtions.  round  the  iieet  in  a  swift  vessel,  -and 
The  Turks,  who  iiad  left  Lepanto  encouraging  the  men  by  brief  but 
ihe  nicbt  before,  were  not  less  rejoiced  appropriate  speeches,  to  a(kiress  to  him 
than  the  Christians  at  the  prospect  of  a  few  kindly  words.  Then  tlie  prince 
action.  Their  force,  increased  dur-  reminded  the  Venetians  of  their  inju- 
ing  their  stay  3t  Lepanto,  was  not  rios,  and  oflered  them  revenge.  His 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  address  to  the  Spaniards,  as  preserved 
thousand  men,  «embarked  on  245  gaU  to  us  by  historians,  was  admirably 
leys^  many  ^  them  of  twenty-eight  appropriate  to  the  time,  ciroumstances, 
4Um1  thirty  benches  of  rowers,  seventy  and  martial  and  religious  spirit  of  that 
pilots,  and  A  host  of  inferior  vessels,  age.  *^My  childnen,"  he  said,  ^^we 
A  famous  corsair,  named  Caracush,  have  come  here  to  die — to  conquer,  if 
who  had  been  in  the  disguise  of  a  fish-  Heaven  so  disposes.  Give  not  occo- 
crman,  to  reconnoitre  tho  Christian  sion  for  the  enemy  to  ask  us,  with 
fleet,  reported  its  strength  as  much  less  impious  arroganoe,  *  Wftere  is  your 
than  it  leally  was— either  because  ho  GodV  Fight  in  his  Holy  name ;  dead 
liad  not  seen  all  tho  vessels,  or  that  ho  or  victorious,  immortality  will  be 
iiad  made  a  mistake  m  counting  them,  yours.''  Jovously  were  the  prepam^ 
or,  as  others  Assert, 4>ecau9e  he  did  not  tions  for  action  made,  under  the  eyes 
wbh  to  discourage  his  friends.  Thus  -of  the  chief,  and  with  the  stimulus  of 
tnisiBformed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  exhortations.  But  as  the  iieetM 
Aali  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  his  nume-  approai'hed  Jind  deployed,  exposing 
roos  and  well-manned  galleys,  made  their  entire  strength  to  each  other-s 
sure  of  vustory.  The  two  leaders,  view,  their  respective  commanders 
therefore,  sought -each  other  with  a  found  a  new  cause  of  uneasiness.  Aali, 
like  eagerness,  although  some  of  their  beholding  tho  numerous  g  J  leys  and 
lieutenants — Doria  and  Ascanio  de  la  admirable  order  of  his  foe,  saw  at  ones 
Coma  on  the  one  hand,  and  -Uluch  that  Caracush  had  deceived  him,  and 
Aali  and  Perteu  Pasha  on  the  otl>er —  Don  John  at  the  samo  time  perceived 
would  have  dissuaded  their  chiefs  from  how  false  was  the  news  be  hud  re- 
risking  80  great  a  combat  Siroco,  ceived  and  credited  that  Uluch  Aali 
viceroy  of  Alexandria,  an  ofGcer  of  and  his  squadron  were  detached  from 
much  valour  and  wisdom,  opposed  the  -the  Turkish  armada.  But  it  was  toe 
{Msha's  intention,  because,  ho  said,  late  for  the  Turk  to  retreat,  even  if 
lifter  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  the  such  were  his  wish ;  and  as  to  Don 
glorious  Albanian  expedition,  he  John,  although  ho  felt  how  great  was 
should  remain  contented  with  his  lau-  the  hazard  of  tho  enterprise,  he 
rels  and  advantages,  and  not  risk  all  thought  of  his  father's  exploits,  says 
Qpon  the  hazard  of  a  general  action.  Seiior  Resell,  *'and  fixing  his  hope  in 
Bat  AaJi  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  God,  and  his  eyes  on  a  crucifix,  which 
counsels.  As  to  Don  John,  when  he  always  carried  with  him,  he  thanked 
«)me  of  his  generals,  having  come  on  Heaven  beforehand  for  his  triumph. 
board  his  galley  to  learn  his  final  de-  And  as  if  Heaven  favoui^  Vvvcd^  ^cia 
ciaoii,  would  have  urged   the  pro-  agitation  Ihfin  o\>^tvd^\&  vcl  \}[\cs  ^aX«Ba 
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tttdcfenly  ccase<f,  and  the  wind,  pre^  beeome  general.  Don  John,  recog-^ 
▼iously  eontrary  to  our  armada,  went  niding  Aali's  galley  by  its  standard  amK 
about  oad  blew  against  the  enemy's  tEree  Tantema,  made  towards  it  Th&' 
prows — A  chancfo  highly  favourabio  to  pasha  was  equMiIly  eager  to  meet  hinv 
the  Cbristmns."  The  two  fleets  were  and  they  eneountered  each  other  with» 
Bearing  each  other,  when  a  shot  was  such  fury,  that  the  prow  of  AaH^s  gaU 
fired  by  the  Turks,  to  which  Don  l^y,  being  the  highest  of  the  two^ 
John,  understanding  it  as  a  challenge,  thrust  it»  beak  as  far  as  the  fourths 
peplied  by  another.  Soon>  afterwards  bench  of  the  Spanish  Tesaet.  The' 
another  shot  waa  exchanged  in  Irko  shoek  was  terrible,  but  yet  more  so- 
manner,  and  tiien  the  prince,  placing  was  the  havoc  committed  by  the  artiU 
himself,  fully  armed,  upon  the  prow  of  lery  and  arquebusiers^  whilst  swords^ 
his  galley,  ordered  his  trumpets  and  rang  loud  on  sbielda  and  armour,  and' 
iettle^rnms  to  sound  the  eombat  the  waters  foamed  with  the  agita- 
Then  he  and  all  the  fleet,  kneeling  tion  of  the  conflict  Mcaawhiie  Siroco^ 
down,  pnwod  deTK)utly,  and  received  havin?,  by  a  rapid  movement,  turned' 
genera]  absolution  from-  the  priests  the  £nk  of  tho  Christians'  left  wing,, 
scattered  through  the  squadrons:  dashing  in  wHh  a  few  galleya  between- 

The  Christian  fleet  was  formed,  as  it  it  and  the  land,  set  fiercely  upon  Bar- 
had  sailed,  in  three  divisions,  a  oentre  barigo.  Here  tho  Veaetiaos  were  sta^ 
and  two  wings ;  that  <^  the  Turks,  tioned,  as  was  well  to  be  known,  says, 
which  was  more  numerous,  at  first  pre^  Senior  Rosell,  by  the  fury  with  which; 
sented  an  unbroken  line,  iu  the  form  thev  fought  with  the  murderers  of 
of  a  creseent;  but  on  beholding  his  their  brethren  in  Cjrprus.  Thinking: 
enemy's  order  of  battle,  Aalt  adopted  only  of  attack  and  not  of  deieneo,  they 
one  similar,  altermg  hl^  dispositions  fought  with  uncovered  faees,  earelessp 
as  he  advanced.  He  himself  com-  of  the  shower  of  darts  poured  uponr 
manded  the  centre,:  Mehemct  Siroco  them.  This  temerity  cost  Barbarigo- 
the  right,  Uluch  Aali  the  lefl,  and  a  his  life ;  an  arrow  entered  his  left  eye,, 
number  of  light  vessels  formed  a  re-  he  had  to^  be  taken  to  his  cabin,  and< 
serve.  Before  the  aetion  eommenced,  died  three  days  afterwards.  Hi». 
Aali  Pabho,  who  was  an  amiable  and  nephew^  Marino  Contarint,  hurrying 
humane  man,  addressed  himself  to'  the  to  assist  him  when  he  saw  him  hard 
Christian  slaves  who  rowed  his  galley,  beset,  was  also  slain,  and  his  galley 
^^  If  the  day  is  to  be  yours,"  he  sn»^,  was  near  being  taken,  for  scarcely  any 
"Grod  grant  it  you:  but  be  ecrtain  that  of  its  defenders  remained  alive.  To 
if  I  win  it,  I  wall  set  you  all  at  liberty ;  Dbria,  who  commanded  the  right  win^^ 
and  therefore  do  your  duty  in  the  work  was  opposed  the  fieree  Ulueh  Aali, 
I  have  intrusted  to  you."  who,  with  the  view  of  turning  his  ad- 

It  was  nooB  when  tke  action  began  versary's  flank  and  taking  him  in  reary. 
•^-beneath  an  azure  sky,  and  with  a  stood  out  far  to  sea,  compelling  Dori& 
brilliant  sun  gleaming  on  weapons  to  make  a  corresponding  mevement^ 
and  armour.  As  the  fleets  closed,  until  tho  Turks,  it  is.  said,  began  to 
the  Turks,,  according  to  their  practice,  think  that  he  fled,  and  Don  John  sent 
set  up  loud  shouts  and  horrible  voei-  him  word  not  to  extend  his  line  so 
lenUions,  the  ChristiaBs  silently  ob-  much,  because  by  so  doing  he  left  the- 
serving  them.  The  Turkish  flag-ship,  centre  unoovered.  At  last  the  aetion 
with  Aali  on  board,  and  some  other  began  on  this  flank,  also  by  a  fierco 
galleys  from  the  centre  of  his  fine,  onslaught  made  by  Uluch  upon  the- 
^>ened  the  action  with  a  vigorous  can-  flag-ship  of  the  Maltese,  the  corsair'9 
Bonade,  but  on  approaching  four  large  old  and  inveterate  enemies.  The  prior 
¥enetiai>  galleys,  they  received  sueh  a  aad  the  general>  Pietro-  Justimano, 
tiBrrible  broadside  that  thev  stopped,  made  a  valiant  defense,  and  took  four 
short  as  though  their  prow»  had  struck  Turkish  galleys,  but  ho  was  unable  to 
against  a  waU ;  and  a  second  discharge  cope  with  seven  others  that  beset  him  : 
sunk  two  of  them,  causing  great  con-  the  Turks  boarded  his  vessel,  and  witb 
ftision  amongst  the  others.  This  was  implaeablo  fury  slew  all  its  erew,  the 
ifed  .first  iaeiaent  of  the  fight,  and  so  far  only  persons  who  escaped  beuig  the 
Avomrabh  to  the  League ;  but  soon  prior  himself,  witl^  five  arrow  wounds, 
■0  whole  line  oioaedtaBd  the  contest   and  iwa  othet.  kni£;htB,  a  Syaoiard 
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and  a  SiciliaTi,  who  were    so  badly  ish  soldier,  Alonzo  Darolos  by  name, 
hurt  as  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  he  jumped  upon  an  enemy's  galley> 
dead.    Many  were  the  valiant  deeds  and  cleared  it  with  his  own  arm.     Ins 
that,  signalised  that  episode  of   the  friends,  who  came  to  his  assistances 
battle.    A  French  knight,  from  Bur-  were  shocked  to  behold  him  covered 
gundy,   sprang  into  a  ^falley  of  ihe  with  blood ;  but  it  was  that  of  tho 
enemy,  killed  four  of  its  defenders,  foe,  and  not  a  drop  of  his  own  had 
and  made  head  against  the  rest  until  flowed.  On  the  left,  where  Barbarigo's 
succour  came,  and  the  vessel  surren-  wounds  and  Contarini's  death  cast  a 
dered.    The  prior  remained  the  pri-  momentary  gloom  over  the  prospects 
soner  of  a  janizary,  to  whom  he  of-  of  the  allies,Federigo  Nani  took  com- 
fered  a  large  sum    as    ransom,  and  mand  of  the  flag-ship,  by  Barbari^o*a 
Ulueh  Aali  towed  behind  him  in  tri-  express  direction,  and  soon  restoring, 
umph    the    galley   and    standard    of  by  his  valour  and  skill,  the  courage  of 
Malta.  his  men,  took  one  of  the  Turk's  best 
It  is  not  our  intention  here  minute-  galleys,  and  the  corsair  Caurali  whe 
Iv  to  follow  the  mancpuvres  and  inci-  commanded  it.     The  Infidels  returned 
dents  of  this  great  battle,  which  Senor  furiously  to  the  charge  to  revenge  this 
Rosell,  in  fulfilment  of  his  duly  as  an  reverse,  and  the  Christians  met  them 
historian,  traces  in  all  its  details.  Soon,  with  equal  desperation, 
however,  he  finds  it  as  impossible  to        "  In   the    MartmescL,  belon^ng    to 
preserve  exact  order  in  his  narrative  Dona's  division,  tnero  lay  in  the  cabin, 
as  it  Was  to  maintain  the  strict  array  sick  of  fever,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
of  the  contending  flf^ets.     The  m(?l^e  four,  a  Spaniard,  bom  at  Alcala  de 
became  complete ;  right,  left,  and  cen-  Henares,  of  noble  but  poor  parents, 
tre  were  mingled  together ;  Spaniards  as  brave  as  the  bravest,  and,  as   re- 
with  Turks,  Africans   with  Candiots,  gardcd  understanding,  judgment^  and 
the  galleys  of  Venice  with  the  galiots  wit,  superior  to  all  those  of  his  time, 
of  fcirbary.     The  most  bloody  and  and  unequalled,  at  least  up  to  our  day, 
desperate  fight  was  between  the  two  by  any  that  were  to  come  after  hinu 
adnwrals^  galleys.    There  some  of  the  When  he  heard  that  the  battle  was 
best  knights  in  Christendom  contend-  about  to  begin,  he  got   up  and   re- 
ed  against    Selim's  chosen  warriors,  quested  his  captain,  Francisco    San 
and  3io  renowned  infantry  of  Spain  Pedro,  to  station  him  at  the  most  dan- 
against  the  jMcked  men  of  the  janiza-  gerous   post ;    but    the    captain  and 
ries.    Don  John  and  Aali  had  each  other  friends  advised  him  to  remain 
three  hundred  arquebusiers,  and  the  quiet.      'Sefiores,'   he    replied,  what 
Turk,  moreover,    had    one    hundred  would  men  say  of  Miguel  de  Cervan- 
sktlful  bowmen.     The  Spanish  com-  tes  ?    Upon  all  the  occasions  that  have 
mander  was   supported  by    Colonna  hitherto  offered  to  do  battle  for  his 
and  Veniero,  the    Prince  of  Parma,  majesty,  I  have  ser\'cd  like  a  good 
Urbino,  and  other  distinguished  lead-  soldier,  and  I  will  not  do  less  to-day, 
ers;    Aali  and  Perteu  by  Caracush  although  I  be  sick  and  fevered.'    He 
and  Salderbey  with  two  galiots,  and  was  appointed    to    command    twelve 
ten  very  stronn^  galleys.    Long  did  the  soldiers  in  the  boat,  where  he  found 
contest  last,  with  fluctuating  fortune ;  himself,  as  he  desired,  in  the  hottest 
Don  John  fighting,  sword  in  hand,  in  of  the  battle,  and,  fighting  valiantly, 
the  thickest  of  the  peril,  and  Aali  using  he  received  two  wounds  in  the  breast 
his  bow,  and   displaying  great  skill  When  his  comrades  wished  to  with- 
and  intrepidity.     Veniero  fought  with  draw  him  from  the  struggle,  he  vehe- 
the  impetuosity  of  a  young  soldier  \  mently  replied :  *  It  is  better  for  the 
Colonna  worthily  maintained  the  fame  soldier  to  remain  dead  in  battle  than 
of  his  illustrious  name.  Perteu  Pasha's  safe  in  flight     .    .    .     Wounds  upon, 
galley  was  taken,  and  he  himself  dis-    the  face  and    breast   are  stars  that 
appeared    or    drowned,  according  to  guide  others  to  the  heaven  of  honour.' 
some  accounts ;  a  fugitive,  according    And  ho  persisted  to  the  last  in  his 
to  several  eyewitnesses  of  the  battle,  heroic  obstinacy.    His  captain  killed 
The  Prince  of  Parma,  with  the  Gen-    and  the  combat  at  an  end,  he  with- 
oese     flag-ship,   performed    prodigies    drew  to  have    his  wounds  dressed* 
of  valour.    Followed  bj  a  single  Span-   He  was  long  m  t^o^ctVxi^^  ^sA  i^ 
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lu9  life  he  bore  an  honourable  mark  of  the  formidable  squadrons  of  the  Turks 

thai  famous  victory,  since  he  lost  the  were  anniiiilated,.  Don  John  went  to 

*  use  of  the  left  hand,  for  the  greater  succour  his  right  wing,  and  on  his  ap. 

glory  of  the  right'  "*  proach  the  Turks  fled.    It  was  four  in 

The  combat  in  the  centre,  between  the  afternoon,  and  there  were  signs  of 
the  two  groups  of  galleys  headed  by  a  storm.  Uluch  Aali,  with  what  gal- 
Don  John  and  Aali  Pasha,  had  lasted  leys  he  could  collect,  made  for  the 
folly  two  hours.  The  decks  were  coast  of  Santa  Maura.  The  greater 
heaped  with  dead,  the  sails,  rigging,  part  of  his  division  took  the  direction 
masts,  and  upper  works,  swept  away  of  Lepanto,  pursued  by  the  allies,  who 
or  riddled  with  bolls,  it  seemed  impos-  made  little  way,  owing  to  the  weari- 
mble  tiiat  the  8ur\'iviDg  combatants  ness  and  scanty  numbers  of  their  row- 
should  bear  up  longer  against  the  heat,  ers,  many  of  these  having  been  taken 
thirst,  and  weariness  they  suffered  from  their  benches  to  fight  Many  of 
from.  Twice  did  the  Christians  reach  the  Turks,  however,  panic-stricken, 
the  mast  of  Aali's  galley,  and  twice  ran  their  vessels  to  the  shore,  and 
were  they  driven  back  with  heavy  numbers  were  drowned  owing  to  their 
loss.  The  third  time  they  reached  too  great  haste  in  jumping  overboard, 
the  qtlarterdeck,  the  last  of  the  jani-  so  great  was  the  terror  of  those  who 
zaries  fell,  and  Aali  himself  was  succeeded  in  landing,  that  the  sight  of 
wounded  in  the  forehead  by  a  shot  a  single  enemy  sufficed  to  make  them 
from  an  arquebuss.  Then  rose  a  loud  fly  by  scores.  No  triumph  could 
shout  of  victory,  and  the  head  of  the  be  more  complete,  no  defeat  more 
pasha,  cut  off,  some  say  by  a  Spanish  total. 

soldier,  others  by  a  galley-slave,  Senor  Resell  has  collected  various 
was  testimony  to  the  triumph.  His-  remarkable  incidents  of  the  fight,  and 
torians  relate  that  it  was  set  upon  a  feats  of  individual  bravery.  On  the 
pike  to  exhibit  it  to  the  fleet,  but  authority  of  Marco  Antonia  Arroyo, 
some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  battle  he  mentions  the  valiant  conduct  of  a 
say  nothing  of  this ;  and  Torres  of  woman,  by  name,  Maria,  sumamod  the 
Aguilera  expressly  says  that  it  fell  from  BaUadorOj  or  Dancer,  who  assumed 
the  galley-slave's  hands  into  the  sea,  male  attire  and  slew  many  Turks  with 
and  was  no  more  seen.  The  point  is  an  arquebuss,  and  one,  m  a  hand  to 
unimportant  After  the  death  of  the  hand  contest,  with  a  knife,  in  reward 
Moslem  chief,  who  had  so  nobly  done  for  which  exploits  Don  John  allowed 
Ills  duty,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  her  to  take  her  place  as  a  soldier,  in 
hardly  be  doubted.  Still  some  of  the  one  of  the  Spanish  tercioSj  or  infantry 
galleys  bravely  defended  themselves,  regiments.  Frederica  Venusta,  a  cap- 
eq)e(ually  those  opposed  to  Doria,  tarn  of  Spanish  artillery,  who  served 
whom  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  had  in  Doria's  galley,  had  his  left  hand 
already  gone  to  support,  encountering;  sorely  wounded  by  a  granade,  which 
Uluch  Aali,  who  was  towing  the  Mai-  burst  just  as  he  was  about  to  throw  it 
tese  flaff-ship,  and  proudly  displaying  amongst  the  enemy.  He  went  to  a 
its  standard.  The  renegade  did  not  galley-slave  and  desired  him  to  cut  off 
wait  for  the  Spaniard's  attack,  but  cut  his  hand  with  the  knife  artillery- 
loose  his  prize  and  precipitately  fled,  men  were  wont  to  carry.  The  slave 
satisfied  with  the  nag  as  a  trophy,  lockmg  courage,  Venusta  cut  it  off 
Three  hundred  dead  Turks  were  found  himse&T,  went  to  the  ship's  cook,  had  a 
in  the  Maltese  galley.  The  wounded  fowl  opened,  and  thrusting  in  the 
prior,  Justiniano,  was  also  there,  and  bloody  stump,  had  it  tied,  and  returned 
oy  this  cliange  in  the  fortune  of  the  to  the  fight  A  Spanish  soldier, 
fight  he  recovered  the  crowns  he  had  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow,  tore 
given  to  the  janizaries,  and  became  the  out  arrow  and  eye  together,  tied  a 
captor  of  those  whose  captive  he  had  bandage  over  it,  sprang  into  an 
beien.  enemy^s  galley  with  a  single  comrade. 

The  fight  over  in  the  centre  where  killed  three  Turks  with  his  own  hand^ 


*  These  two  last  cmotationB  occur  in  the  prologue  to  the  second  part  of  Don 
^mu»^  sad  in  the  Fiqfe  del  J^armuo,  chap,  i 
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and,  other  soldiers  having  come  to  his  and  5000  prisoners.  More  than  12,000 
support,  captured  the  vessel.  Many  slaves,  who  rowed  in  the  Turkish 
other  such  deeds  are  related  by  Senor  galleys,  were  that  day  liberated. 
Rosell,  deeds  worthy,  as  he  truly  says,  Don  John  remained  four  days  in 
of  the  heroic  days  of  ancient  Ureece.  the  port  of  Petals  repairing  damages, 
The  sea  was  literally  reddened  with  making  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
blood,  and  was  covered  for  miles  with  the  wounded,  and  taking  counsel  as 
human  limbs  and  disfigured  corpses,  to  the  best  means  of  turning  his  vie- 
with  clothes,  fragments  of  galleys,  tory  to  good  account.  Thcnoe  he  sent 
planks,  oars,  anns,  and  masts.  The  Don  Lope  de  Figueroa  to  Spain,  with 
storm  broke  forth  in  its  fury,  and  the  letters  and  despatches  for  the  king  Ms 
flames  of  Turkish  galleys,  set  on  fire  brother,  and  with  Selim^s  standard, 
because  they  were  too  much  damaged  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy, 
to  be  of  service,  lit  up  the  terriole  He  also  sent  despatches  to  the  Pope, 
scene  —  appropriate  illuminations  lu  and  to  Venice,  as  did  the  generah 
honour  of  so  signal  a  triumph.  Night  Venioro  and  Colonna.  Philip  II.  re- 
came  on,  and  the  allied  fleet  sought  ceived  the  news  without  any  sign  of 
shelter  in  the  adjacent  port  of  PetSa.  joy  or  surprise — imitating,  in  that  ra- 
The  trophies  of  this  victory  were,  spcct,  the  calmness  of  his  father  on 
first,  the  two  sons  of  Aali  Pasha,  one  receiving  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
seventeen  and  the  other  thirteen  years  Pa\ia.  Ho  was  at  vespers  at  the 
of  age,  whoso  father  had  brought  them  time,  and  when  the  service  was  over, 
with  him  to  accustom  them  to  naval  ho  directed  the  prior  to  have  a  Tk 
discipline  and  to  the  dangers  of  war.  Dewn  sung.  On  the  following  day  he 
''It  was  a  piteous  spectacle,**  says  went  to  Madrid  to  offer  up  solenm 
Seiior  Rosell,  "•  to  see  the  tears  they  thankBgi\nngs  for  so  great  a  blessing, 
shed  on  finding  themselves  orphans  At  Vcnkso  the  joy  was  extreme, 
and  captives.**  After  the  battle,  Don  Doge,  senate,  nobles,  and  people,  all 
John  had  them  brought  before  him,  issued  forth  upon  the  square  of  St 
and,  embracing  them,  he  deplored  Mark,  to  rejoice  and  congratulate  each 
their  hard  fate  and  their  father's  death,  other.  Tlie  emotion  of  Pius  V.  was  so 
He  lodged  them  in  his  secretary's  great — although  it  b  said  that  he  had 
cabin,  one  of  the  best  in  his  ship,  or-  prophesied  the  victory — that  he  shed  « 
dered  Turkish  clothes  to  be  bought  for  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed,  in  the 
them,  gave  them  shirts  of  lus  o^n,  and  words  of  the  evangelist,  "•  There  was 
treated  them  as  if  they  were  his  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name 
brothers.  "  He  then  sent  for  Sebastian  was  John," — a  not  very  reverend  ap- 
Veniero,  and  to  show  him  that  he  plication  of  the  Gospel,  but  whicn, 
harboured  no  resentment  for  past  perhaps,  was  excusable  in  a  pope,  and 
offences,  he  advanced  to  meet  him  as  on  such  an  occasion.  Few  victories 
far  as  the  ladder  of  his  galley,  em-  have  been  so  variously  celebrated,  or 
braced  him  most  affectionately,  and,  acquired  at  the  time  so  much  fame 
calling  him  his  faHiery  extolled,  as  was  for  their  winners,  as  that  of  Lepanto. 
just,  his  great  valour,  and  could  not  Princes,  prelates,  and  magnates  vied 
finish  what  he  would  have  said  for  with  each  other  in  their  praises  and 
the  sobs  and  tears  tlmt  choked  him.  congratulations;  cities  voted  laurel 
The  poor  okl  man,  who  did  not  expect  crowns  and  rich  presents  to  the  ill u^ 
such  a  receptiion,  wept  also,  and  so  trious  conqueror ;  poets,  seuintors,  and 
did  all  who  witnessed  that  scene.**  painters,  sung,  carved,  ana  painted 
The  armada  of  the  League  had  lost  memorials  of  the  great  fight,  and  of 
twelve  galleys;  but  130  of  the  enemy*s  the  valiant  prince  who  gamed  it  The 
were  ti&en  and  divided  amongst  the  city  of  Messina,  whose  port  Don  John 
allies.  It  was  calculated  that  eighty  entered  in  triumph  three  weeks  after 
Turkish  vessels  were  sunk.  Of  men,  the  battle,  presented  him  with  thirty 
the  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  7600 ;  thousand  crowns,  whk;h  he  distributed 
namely,  2000  Spaniards — 800  belong-  to  the  hospitals.  Herrera,  Rufo,  Br- 
ing to  the  Popc*s  squadron,  and  tM  cilhi,  and  many  other  Spanish  writers, 
remainder  Venetians.  The  loss  of  the  composed  poems  in  honour  of  the  bat- 
enemy — perhaps  somewhat  exagge-  tie,  and  ©syvecVaW^  o^  \!!ftft  NViWvo'w^ 
nOed— -nvf  ami  to  he  25fi00  £»d,   ehiet    There  wece  «^  l^tD&  "STiX^ssa 
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m  Latin,  Portnguese,  Catalan,  and  in  the  circumstancea^  appeared   prophe- 

Iho  dialoct  of  Majorea.    In  the  royal  tic,  consoled  and  encouraged  Selim; 

Museo  at   Madrid   are  two  valuaue  he  abandoned  the  vice  of  drunken- 

nosaic  tables  which  were  given  by  the  ncss,  which  had  given  him  a  shamefot 

Fope  Uy  Phifip  II.  and  to  Don  John  reputation,  ukI  applied  all  his  energies 

ef  Anstria.    Upon  that  of  the  prince  to  the  creation  of  fresh  forces  where^ 

Baval    trophies    are    depleted.     Mc»-  with  to  avenge  his  reverse.    He  ap- 

aina  raised  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  pointed  Ulucn  Aali  his  high  admiral, 

Bon  John.     In  tho  Vatican  are  still  m  place  of  the  slain  Aali  Pasha ;  and 

to  be  seen  paintings  of  tho  battle ;  as  a  title  of  honour,  made  him  cliange 

others  arc  to  bo  found  in  chnrchea  in  his  name  from  Uluch  to  Kiliehi  which 

Andalu^a;  there  »  one  in  the  naval  signifies  sword.     Thenceforward  the 

museum  at  Madrid;  and  in  the  royal  renegade  was    the   first  man  in  the 

museum    of  the   same  capital  k  an  Turkish    empire    after    the    Sultan, 

allegorical  picture  representing  the  ac-  Early  in  the  fonowiog  spriug  he  was 

tion,  painted  by  Titian,  at  tlie  age  of  again    at   sea,  with    a   hundred  and 

Bincty-four  years.    A  long  list  might  seventy  galleys,  besides  other  vessels; 

be  made  of  the  pictures,  medals,  and  but  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a 

trophies  which  still  exist  to  remind  lively  recollectTon    of  his   defeat   at 

the  world  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  Lepanto,  for  although  he  had  more 

and  of  its  principal  hcreu    At  the  end  than  one  opportunity  of  bringing  the 

of  his  work,  Senor  Resell  gives,  be^  Christians  to  battle,  he  avoided  doing 

•ides  a  small  map  of  the  action,  en-  ae.     On  the   7th  August  16^2,  the 

graved  facsimiles  of  two  medals  in  the  two  fleets  met,  tho  Turkish  vessela 

Bumismatic  museum  of  the  Madrid  numerically  much  superior  to  those  of 
National  library.  The  ob^'orse  of  the  League,  although  the  size  of  some 
one  of  these  displays  the  likeness  of   of  the  latter  made  up  the  diflereBce. 

Pius  v.,  that  of  the  other  the  very  But  Uluch  Aali   shunned  a  conflict, 

handsome  head  of  Don  John  of  Aus-  and  the  same  thing  occurred  on  twe 

tria.    On    the   reverse  of  the  latter  subsequent  occasions,  the  last  being 

medal  is  a  full-length  of  the  conqueror,  on  the  anniversary  of  Lepanto,  when 

standing   on  a  pedestal,  whilst  Yic-  a  battle  appeared  so  immment   that 

tory,  a    palm-bronch   in    one    hand,  tke    Hispano- Venetians,    with     Don 

erowns  him  with  laurek    In  the  area  John  again  at  their  bead,  made  sure 

of  the  medal  is  a  plan  of  the  battle  of  of  renewing  their  triumph  of  the  pre^ 

LepantOv    Senor  Resell  also  gives  a  ceding  year.    But  Uluch  Aali,  seeing 

vignette  engraving  of  Sebastian  Ve-  his  enemy  bent  upon  attacking  him^ 

niero,  after    Tintoretto's    portrait  of  took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  the 

him   in    tho  Madrki  Gallery — a   fine  fortress  of  Modon.    By  the  end  of  the 

lead,  at  onee  venerable  and  martial,  year;  the  Turk  was  considered  to  have 

hut  with  a   countenance    expressing  repaired  all  his  losses,  and  to  be  even 

aome  of   the  irritability  that  ^anic-  in  a  better  state  to  talie  the  field  thaD 

terised  the  valiant  Venetian.  he  was  before  his  terrible  defeat.    It 

Selim  II.,  when  news  reached  him  was  agreed  to  augment  the  forces  of 

of  his  fleet's  disaster,  shut  himself  up  the    confederates    to    three   hundr^ 

in  his  room,  and  for  three  days  would  galleys,  and    sixty  thousand  fighting^ 

see  nobody,  and  scarcely  eat  anything,  men ;  but  this  was  never  done,  for 

On  the  fourth  day  his  grand  vizier  the  Venetians,  who    for    some  time 

was  admitted  to  see  him.    It  is  said  past  bad  complained  of  the  expense 

that  Selim  took  the  Koran,  read  two  of  the  war,  left  the  League,  and  made 

chapters,  and   shut  the   book ;   then,  peace  with  the  Porte  upon  disgraceful 

happening  again  to  open  it,  he  came  terms,  Selim    retaining  all  lus  con- 

Bpon   the   following  verse :   *^In  the  quests,  and.  receiving  &iek  the  castle 

name  of   tho  merciful   and  compas-  of  Sopoto,  which  had  been  taken  from 

aionate  God,  I  suffer  by  reason  of  the  him  during  the  war,  receiving  also  one 

victory  of  the  Christians  over  the  in-  hundred  Siousand  ducats  vyear  for 

habitants  of  the  earth ;  hut  they  shall  three  years.     Don  John  would    not 

Mot  have    oecasAoi^  to  glorify  them-  credit  this  base  desertion  until  it  was 

Belves  in  future  on  account  of  their  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Venetians 

"matjr,"  These  worda^  which^  under  themselvea*     Than  hft    iltufilL    th* 
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^standard  of  the  League,  «Bd  tioiated  imts  tkat  the  immediate  and  material 
that  of  fipain,  kaelf,  in  those  days,  a  consequences  of  the  batUe  of  Lepanto 
terror  to  its  eiemies.  Lepanto  had  wore  insignificant,  defends  his  hero 
iMen  the  Leaffoe's  first  and  last  tri-  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  have 
urnph.  Although,  owing  to  varioas  said  of  Don  John,  as  it  has  been  sud 
>ciream8tanoe8  it  was  not  followed  of  Hannibal,  that  he  knew  hew  to 
sap,  either  immediately,  as  many  think  conquor,  hut  not  how  to  profit  by  faJa 
-It  Doight  advantageously  have  been,  victory,  and  of  others  who,  like  Vc^ 
or  in  the  storile  year  of  1572,  its  import-  taire,  have  maintained  that  fhe  scanty 
4mce  was  immense.  ^*What  wouki  fruits  of  ihc  battle  mode  it  almoA 
4iave  been  the  late  of  Europe,'^  asks  appear  as  if  the  Turks  had  been  (ho 
Senor  RoseU,  in  his  interesting  final  victors.  He  alleges  the  damaged 
^chapter,  ''.if  upon  that  day  the  armada  condition  of  the  arimida  of  the  League, 
of  the  League  had  been  destroyed  and  the  heav^  loss  of  fightiqg  moa 
1>y  the  scimitars  of  tho  janizaries!  it  hod  suffered;  he  deems  the  plan  of 
Master  of  Cyprus,  SeUm  would  quick-  an  advance  ou  Constantinople  rash, 
ly  have  conquered  Candia,  his  squad-  and  hardly  to  be  realized,  since  the 
•rons  would  have  infested  tho  gulfs  of  forces  of  the  Porte  were  by  no  meant 
the  Mediterranean,  and,  aided  hy  the  exhausted  by  the  destruction  of  ita 
'Corsairs  of  Barbary,  ho  would  iiave  fleet,  nor  was  the  Grand  Seignior  so 
Auljugated  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic  defenceless  that  he  would  have  had 
4ind  lyrrfoenian  shores.  Soon  extend-  at  once  to  take  to  flight  At  the  same 
ing  his  empire  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  time,  he  evidently  has  a  lurking  sus- 
<to  Corsica  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  melon  that,  in  tho  first  moment  of  tho 
i^ith  Africa  submitted  to  his  will,  Turk^s  dismay,  a  dash  might  have 
ceither  the  Muscovite,  as  yet  feeble,  been  successfully  made  at  his  capital, 
nor  Austria,  hardly  powcrtui  enough  to  c^ture  the  gidlcys  there  in  por^ 
to  retain  Hun£[ary,  nor  the  Catlioiic  and  perht^ps  to  set  fire  to  the  rich 
Scing  himsolf,  mscouraged  and  weak-  arsenal  of  Constantinople.  The  bett 
<£n^  by  his  defeat,  would  have  sufliced  idea  in  exculpation  of  Don  John  from 
to  chook  that  torrent,  when  it  pre-  the  charge  of  sluggishness  after  vic- 
•cipitated  itself  from  the  mountains  of  tory,  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  fact  that 
tlie  North  to  unite  with  tho  impetuous  his  powers  were  limited.  .His  cautious, 
Inundafion  of  the  South.  It  was  not  cold-bdoodcd  brother,  who  never  stirred 
the  destiny  of  Europe  tigaui  to  ^roan  m  any  business  without  long  previous 
an  the  bonds  of  barbarous  nations;  reflection,  feared  that  tho  ardour  of 
•hut  tho  obstinate  and  bloody  strife  vouth  and  diirst  for  glory  might  lead 
Avould  k)ng  have  parolyaed  industry  him  into  imprudence,  and  it  was  his 
.and  tho  arts,  checking,  and  periiaps  wall  and  order  that  he  shonld  always 
frustrating,  the  development  of  its  act  in  conformity  with  tlic  vote  of  the 
genius,  and  the  happy  progress  of  its  other  generals  of  the  armada,  and  ex- 
•conquests  and  institutions.  pericaeed  persons  who  were  to  form 
Don  John  of  Austria  has  been  his  connciL  Don  John  ncv^i^r  know 
I)lamed  for  not  prompUy  following  up  the  king*s  exact  motive  for  this  pre- 
liis  victoiy  by  another  severe  blow  amtionary  measure;  but  he  yielded 
'dealt  at  tho  Turkish  power.  Some  implicit  obedience  to  tho  brother  who 
writers,  amongst  others  Grenoral  San  stood  to  -him  instead  of  a  father.  After 
Miguel  in  his  Hislory  ^f  Philip  II.j  his  victory,  he  declared  his  wish  to 
liave  suggested  the  possibility  that,  follow  it  up  by  other  exploits,  but 
if  he  had  at  once  pushed  on  to  Con-  tho  liivisions  in  the  council  were 
jstantinople,  that  -capital  mi^t  have  many,  winter  was  near  at  hand,  time 
been  conquered,  the  more  so  as  its  was  lost,  and  nothing  was  done. 
Christian  inhabitants,  and  especially  The  real  results  of  the  battle  of  Le- 
^e  numerous  Genoese  in  tho  suburbs  panto  are  perhaps  best  defined  hy 
of  Pen  and  Galata  were  rc4idy  to  M.  Poujoulat,  in  his  Hisloire  de  Con- 
cise against  the  Turks.  -SeiiorKosell,  stanlmople,  where  he  says  that  ^  from 
who  discusses  ingeniously,  and  at  that  triumph,  glorious  to  the  Chris- 
considerable  length,  a  question  which  tians,  may  be  dated  the  commcnoo- 
ihe  la|)se  of  centuries  has  not  yet  ment  of  tho  Turk's  d<icV\ii<b,  \ift«asaaft 
«try>ped  xtf  jdJ  dntarest,  Jind  who  ad-  ii  coat  \hcm  nol  oxA;^  ms^  axA  ^v\ 
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a  1<>8»  oa^  to  repair — ^but  abo  that  the  moral  aseendflncy  that  had  been> 

prestigo  which  constitutes   tho  chief  her  atr^D^  for  three  eeDturies  and 

power  of  eeoqncring  nations,  a  power  a-half."    u  these  opioiona  be  accepted, 

ant  once  acquired,  and  which  when  it  can  hardly  be  aaid  that  the  battle- 

lest,    is    never    icgained.**       Other  of  Lepaato  waa.not  an  immense  bene- 

writers    have    expressed    the    same  fit  ta  Europe,  or  that  Don  John  of 

•pinion.      "  Turkey,"    says    M.    de  Austria  did  not  fairly  and  fully  earn 

Bonald,  ^  never  recovered  tho  battle  the  lofty  pedestal  upon  which  he  stii): 

af  Lcpanta    She  lost  upon  that  day  standa  in  the  templa  of  military  fame. 


CLIYE's   dream   ITEFORE    THE   BATTLE    OF   FL ASSET. 

[^  The  mnjonty  (of  tho  councD)  pronounced  against  fighting;  and  Clive 

ifecl^ed  his  concurrence  with  the  majority But  scarcely  had 

fte  meethig  broken  np  than  ho  was  himself  again.  Ife  retired  alone  undcv^ 
tiie  shade  of  some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought.  He  cama 
hack  determined  to  put  everything  to  the  hazard,  and  gave  orders  that  al2 
should  be  in  readiness  for  passing  the  river  on  the  monowJ  — ^Macadxjlx.}, 

Beneath  the  thick  old  mangD4reea  tho  trunks  are  growing-  blai^  ; 
The  night-hawk  screams  a  bolder  note,  and  wheels  a  wider  track ; 
Far  to  the  right,  all  ghastly  white,  thick  tents  are  dimly  seen, 
Barbaric  music  faintly  wails,  the  river  runt  between ; 
All  blood-red  on  the  western  verge  the  skirts  of  twilight  lie,. 
And  two  pale  horns  from  tho  east  go  slowly  up  the  sky.. 

Who  walks  at  such  an  hour  in  tho  strange  garb  of  the  Frank, 
And  flings  himself  in  gloomy  guise  on  yonder  grassy  bank  ; 

■    And  mutters  oft — *^  Twere  madness  sure,,  with  such  a  force  as  oursi. 
To  bide  the  brunt  while  yet  the  Moor  unbroken  holda  his  pow^era, 
In  hope  to  gain  Moorshcdabad  or  Patna^s  distant  towersJ' 
Sore  labours  has  that  leader  proved,  but  toil  has  worn  him  lesa 
Than  cares  whkh  weighed,  and  nigh  dismayed,  his  soul  with  their  distressi; 
For  stronger  is  the  chief  to  do,  than  steady  to  endure, 
And  till  to-day  the  swift  with  him  haa  ev^  been  the  sure. 

;    But  BOW  Is  eome  a  direr  strait  thaa  e*er  that  little  band 
Have  known  since  first  their  venturous  feet  have  trod  this  fore^  strand; 
The  blood-stamed  rake,  tho  tiger.prinee,^that  laid  their  city  low, 
And  slew  then*  best  and  bravest  by  a  eold-blood  coward's  blow. 
Re  marches  now  with  all  his  force,  and  boasts,  tn  drunken  glee, 
To  drive  the  pale-faced  traders  down  before  him  to  the  soa ; 
And  well  may  those  stout  strangers  rest  content  his  speed  to  stay,. 
Ot  trust  to  wait  till  cools  his  hate,  or  his  armies  melt  away. 

Now  sinks  the  din  from  either  camp,  and  not  a  sound  b  heard 
^cept  iho  roar  of  hungry  beast,  or  soream  of  jj^owling  bird  ; 
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And  Clive  still  lies  extended ;  but  no  more  he  mutters  now, 
For  sleep  has  sealed  his  weary  eyes,  and  soothed  his  aching  brow. 
Tis  strange  and  sad  to  see  that  man  of  action  in  repose, 
As  sleeps  the  child,  or  mother  mild,  to  outward  sense  ho  shows. 
To  sense  he  shows ;  but  who  can  say  if  all  be  peace  within, 
Or  if  the  frame's  mute  trance  aUow  full  scope  to  wrath  and  sin  ? 
Ha !  mark  you  not  that  clenching  hand,  that  wild  convulsive  start ; 
And  who  but  deems  that  angiy  dreams  are  surging  at  his  heart  ? 
The  body  sleeps,  the  spirit  wakes ;  and  in  the  unknoviii  land 
She  visits  then,  she  does  what  he  could  never  understand. 
Her  jailor  dull,  he  chains  her  down ;  but  when  his  care  grows  slack. 
Her  flight  she  takes  till  he  awakes,  and  quickly  calls  her  back ; 
But  what  would  it  avail  to  tell  of  where  her  feet  have  been  ? 
He  could  not  understand  her  speech,  or  see  what  she  has  seen. 
Sleep,  warrior,  sleep,  the  God  of  battles  will  have  work  for  thee, 
And  well  though  thou  canst  toil  at  need,  yet  rested  must  thou  bo ; 
Fori  violent  and  bad,  thou  art  Jehovah*s  servant  still. 
And  e'en  to  thee  a  dream  may  be  the  angel  of  His  will. 

What  changing  cloud,  what  wreathing  shapes  float  through  that  slumbcrer*s 

breast ! 
What  voices  of  vague  augury,  rejoicing  or  distrest ! 
While  underneath  and  over  all  the  tissue  is  of  gore. 
The  crimson  coat,  the  meteor  flag,  the  hue  of  £ngland*s  war. 
The  tiger-prince  flies  fast  away,  the  for  shout  in  his  rear. 
The  echo  falls  on  Delhi^s  walls,  and  rocky  Jessulmere ; 
The  wild  Mahratta  hosts  are  broke,  the  proud  Rohilla  yields ; 
High  kings  are  bending  on  their  thrones,  and  peasants  in  their  fields. 

See  Wellesley  learn  his  deathless  flight,  see  beams  of  glory  take 
The  comely  head  of  Combermere,  the  gallant  crest  of  Lake, 
The  bayonet-push,  the  sabre-charge,  through  every  realm  of  Ind, 
From  far  Nepal  to  Cabul's  heights  and  perks  of  sunny  Sindh ; 
The  red  flood  creeps  from  east  to  west,  as  goes  the  mighty  sun 
To  where  in  disappointment  turned  the  hosts  of  Macedon ; 
From  Martaban,  from  Comorin,  to  where  Hydaspes  flows, 
Or  holy  Himalaya  hoards  her  immemorial  snows. 
Sunlike  it  creeps ;  a  flood  of  light,  with  blessings  in  its  train ; 
The  darkened  land,  the  barren  land,  shall  ne'er  be  so  again. 
O  Western  light  I  O  light  of  blood !  O  hue  of  England's  war ! 
He  starts  to  life  with  a  sudden  bound,  to  speak  of  peace  no  more. 
**•  Ho !  call  the  chiefs ;  ho !  bid  the  men  to  gather  on  the  lawn, 
Prepare  the  boats — ^in  ulence  all — we  cross  before  the  dawn." 
Bat  those  who  heard  the  welcome  word,  still  wondered  that  he  said — 
''Perplexed,  I  ween,  mj  roBt  has  been,  bat  God  is  for  ihe  'BLoiT 


M  The  Lmm.  [Jatyt 


THE   LESSON. 


Ex  Oriente  Lnz. 


[Thi  following  lines  are  founded  apon  the  well-kaowa  eeniple  of  Jews  tad  Mossnlmans  «g»uMt 
trampling  on  paper,  leat  the  name  of  God  maj  be  deaUned  to  be  written  on  it,  or  be  ao  alreadj.] 

The  things  of  Earth  and  Sfo,  and  Sky 
Are  formed  to  move  in  hannony ; 
The  mighty  waters  of  the  Deep, 
Moon-led,  all  night  their  measures  keep. 
Not  more  when  in  her  smile  they  sleep, 

And  cradle-trusting  ships, 
Than  when  she  looks  on  stormier  waves, 
Or  hides  in  interlunar  caves,* 

Or  slumbers  in  eclipse. 

The  clouds  sink  down  in  gentle  showers, 
The  Earth  smiles  back  with  opening  flowers, 
And  all  below  and  all  above, 
Proclaim  the  general  law  of  Love. 

If  Nature,  neither  dumb  nor  blind, 

In  ordered  currents  roll, 
Shall  God  be  alien  from  the  mind. 

The  undying  human  soul  i 

^  In  various  climes,  with  many  a  speech. 

Each  race  a  stranger  unto  each, 
Each  soul  within  itself  contained 
With  secrets  hid,  and  feelings  feigned — 
Though  some  reflect  the  image  bright. 
And  some  seem  lost  in  lifelong  night, — 
Far-seeing  sago,  or  earth-bound  thrall. 
The  will  of  God  is  guilding  all. 
And  if  there  be  a  godless  heart, 

A  sea  without  a  moon. 
It  lives  but  to  stagnate  apint, 
A  tidoless,  sad  lagoon. 


"  The  aon  to  me  is  daric. 
And  silent  aa  tha  moon, 
When  she  deserta  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  racant,  interinnar  carea." 


Sam.  AaoH. 
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Nor  yet  to  peace,  and  wisbed-for  end 

AH  mooD-led  cmrents  mn, 
And  not  all  blest  those  souls  that  blend 
Their  Heaven-led  impalses,  and  tend 

Thus  surely  into  one. 
Creation,  not  without  a  law. 
Yet  groaning  deep  with  inward  flaw. 
Wears  out  her  doom ;  the  happy  few 
In  meek  submission  who  pursue 
Through  good  and  ill,  the  heavenly  rule. 
And  make  their  hiearts  a  watchful  school. 
These  few  are  blest ;  the  many,  goaded  on 
By  Passion,  till  their  sense  of  God  is  gone. 
Or  at  the  best,  exists  but  as  a  fear 
Of  wrath  to  come,  a  longing  not  more  clear — 
Seem  lost  to  us ;  yet  not  to  us  is  given 
To  mark  the  ways,  or  read  the  signs,  of  Heaven. 

Let  none  despise  his  brother,  deeds  are  done 

Daily,  between  this  poor  Earth  and  the  Sun, 

Which  still  assert  unconquerable  good^ 

Though  little  seen,  and  rarely  understood —  ^ 

And  keep  the  truth  unveiled  from  pole  to  pole. 

That  God  is  fountain  of  the  human  soul. ' 


Once,  in  the  heat  of  youthful  blood, 
Athirst  for  love  and  fame, 
^  Journeying  afar,  by  field  and  flood 
To  an  eastern  land  I  came. 
Along  the  low  and  sandy  beach 

The  sea  with  a  murmur  low  and  strange. 
Ran,  white  with  surf,  no  eye  could  reach 

The  end  of  the  foamy  range. 
Ron  white  with  surf;  and  no  soft  turf 

JoBme^  fringing  that  wild  shore, 
But  ruins  vast  their  shadows  cast, 
And  told  of  generations  past, 
Whoso  dying  cars  hod  heard  the  immemorial  roar. 
A  ruined  city !  but  here  and  there 

A  street,  a  mosque,  a  fort, 
A  belt  of  palm-trees  crossed  the 
To  render  yet  more  grim  and  bare 
That  old  ahandoned  port 


TAs  Zeuon.  [Jol^, 


I  taw  the  foTMts,  br  ioluid 
Stretched  enllenly  on  aibei  band ; 
Whoae  wild  inhabitaotB  ■g»n 
__  Had  gained  their  old  domain  from  meo. 
The  Elephants  ore  browsiag  tbete 

Beneath  some  archmy'a  ebon  ahado, 
And  the  fierce  tigrasa  has  her  lair 

In  the  royal  colonnade. 
The  few  poor  htoda,  who  eon^t  to  gwn 

A  niggard  living  from  the  aoil, 
Oft  leave  the  riTer-horae  thwr  grain 

And  curse  their  useless  toil : 
While  gaunt  hytenas  nightly  trooping  down. 
With  demon-knghter  scare  the  alecplng  town. 


Hm  snn  was  high  sa  I  ipnng  to  land 
And  Btood  npon  the  bnming  aand : 

"  God  knows,"  1  cried,  "  his  ways  are  still 
Concealed  from  hnmon  ken ; 

How  this  alternate  good  and  ill 
FaUa  on  the  tribes  of  mon! 
This  place  bo  populous  and  great, 

So  blazed  in  ancient  stoty, 
How  sunken  now  and  desolate! 
How  fallen  from  her  glory  1" 
"  Peace  to  tho  stranger  1" — 
Calmly  fell 
The  ancient  greeting  on  mine  ear — < 
"  Needs  not  in  words,  my  lord,  to  tell 
The  man  I  seek  is  here, 
For  on  your  yonthful  cheek  there  glows 
Tho  vennil  of  the  western  rose," 


I  looked  npon  the  seemly  dress, 

The  ample  turban's  Cold, 
The  beard  of  silver  fleedness, 

Upon  his  breast  that  rolled : 
The  eagle  features  of  the  f^ce 
The  form  of  dignity  nod  grace ; 
Alas !  how  snnk  the  ban^ty  race 
3%e  JUwcbant-Prlncea  of  tin  tlaoB  t 
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We  tolled  amid  the  brooding  beats, 
The  stifling  silence  of  the  streets, 
The  very  dogs  had  sought  the  shade, 
While  strength  remained  to  crawl, 
No  living  creature  movement  made 
Save  where  the  salamanders  played 

About  the  blmding  wall. 
No  human  frame  could  live,  and  bear 
The  furnace  of  that  fiery  air. 

But  help  was  nigh,  not  far  before 
Appeared  the  friendly  merchant's  door, — 
A  portico  whose  depth  of  gloom 
Iaj  'neath  a  high  protecting  dome. — 
We  hurried  on,  but  when  one  pace 
Had  brought  us  to  the  resting-phice. 
My  guide  stopp^nl  short;  and  turning  romid,  "~ 

lifted,  bending  low  his  head, 
A  scrap  of  paper  from  the  ground ; 
And,  **  See  my  son,"  he  said — 
As  m  the  porch  at  length  we  stood, 
^  Sinners  are  we,  but  One  is  good, 
This  flattering  shred,  we  know  not  whence  it  came, 
How  shall  its  future  fate  be  clear, 
Perhaps  to-morrow,  even  here, 
Some  hand  shall  trace  the  great  Elohim's  name." 

"•  Oh,  if  the  meanest  things  appear" 
(My  words  broke  forth  without  control) 
*'  For  His  sake  precious  thus  and  dear, 
How  shall  the  greatest,  wisest  here 

Despise  a  human  soul ! 
No  hearts  to  our  dim  sight  are  shown, 
But  Thou  art  wise  and  great  alone. 
Thou  knowest,  blessed  Lord,  thine  own." 

H.  G.  K 


94  Ood  in  Mature.  (Tidy, 


GOD    IN   KATITRK. 

^*Tbov  tnrnesl  away  U17  (kee  and  they  are  troubled.** J 

Behold  !  an  earthly  Heaven,  a  realm  of  air,  ] 
Where,  in  their  highest  sweeps,  the  eagles  show 
Their  backs  below  us,  glancing  in  the  sun. 
Far  off  tho  plains  lie,  basking  in  the  flood 
Of  distance,  till  their  outlines  fade :  their  fields, 
Their  streams,  their  trees^  their  wooded  hills  are  lost 
Little  by  little,  till  at  length  they  melt. 
And  the  horizon  meets  the  sky,  like  Ocean's. 

Whence  are  these  tender  hues,  these  lights  and  shades, 
Upon  the  nearer  mountains ;  what  this  haze, 
This  blue  transparent  film,  in  which  I  see    . 
The  farther  dells  dim-floating,  glen  to  peak 
Clad  in  the  glory  of  the  Centuries, 
Half-hidden,  half-revealed,  like  God's  own  truth 
We  cannot  wholly  see,  and  yet  we  feel  ? 
Is  it  in  us,  not  them,  the  splendour  dwells? 
Is  it  Imagination's  self-wrought  cheat   - 
That  robes  them  with  a  radiance  not  their  own  ! 

Ah  see !  the  clouds  draw  up,  and  veil  the  plain, 
The  light  forsakes  the  shadows  of  the  woods. 
The  lightnings  stream,  the  thunders  roar,  the  rain 
Bursts  fiercely  forth ;  tho  outer  world  departs ; 
I  stand  alone  amid  the  general  gloom. 
Where  now  the  splendour  of  the  scene?  where  now 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  of  the  sensuous  eye 
That  called  itself  Creator?   It  is  real 
The  glory  that  we  see  on  Nature's  fiu^o, 
And  by  celestial  influence  comes  and  goes. 


a  G.  K. 
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THE  WORDS  OF  SCHAMTL,  THE  PROPHET. 

[We  presume  there  are  few  if  any  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  name  of  the 
Circasdan  prophet-warrior^  Schamtl,  is  not  known.  Ilis  character  presents 
that  remarkable  combination  of  sacred  and  secular  functions,  to  which  our 
modem  habits  in  Western  Europe  have  rendered  us  strange,  but  which  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  ancient  times,  especially  in  the  East  In  a  little  book  on 
Circassia,  edited  by  Mr.  M'  Kenzie  (London,  1854),  and  selected  principally  from 
a  German  work  by  Wagner,  there  occurs  a  proclamation  by  this  remarkable 
man  to  his  fellow-countr3rmen,  which  for  vigour,  fire,  and  noble  daring, 
both  of  thou^t  and  expression,  is  unsurpassed  among  the  records  of  popular 
eloquence.  Compared  with  this  address,  the  best  of  Napoleon's  speeches  to 
the  French  soldiers  are  mere  theatrical  displays ;  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity 
here,  and  of  high  stem  conviction,  which  claims  brotherhood,  not  \iith  the 
rhetoric  of  modem  French  military  adventurers,  but  with  the  passionate  utter- 
ances of  ancient  Hebrew  prophets.  Those  of  our  renders  who  have  already 
read  the  passage  which  we  hero  present  in  a  rhythmical  form,  will  perhaps 
think  that,  like  the  Psalms  of  Davfd,  it  reads  better  in  prose  than  in  metre ; 
bnt  fine  poetic  gems  of  this  sort  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  a  book 
of  statistics  and  historical-  detail ;  so  we  hope  that  the  exhibition  of  this  raro 
outburst  of  religious  poetry  (for  such  is  its  proper  category),  in  a  separate 
poetical  form,  will  not  only  gratify  the  taste  of  some  readers,  but  secure  to  tho 
composition  a  more  distinct  attention  and  a  wider  circulation.] 

ScHAOYL,  the  prophet,  hath  spent  the  night 

In  fasting  and  in  prater ; 
The  Lord  hath  casea  h»  soul  with  might. 

And  taught  hb  heart  to  dare. 

And  now  he  comes  to  public  tight, 

And  calls  the  congregation 
To  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  right 

To  all  the  Tcherkess  nation. 

Stem  and  serene  he  stands,  as  one 

Whose  life  is  rooted  surely  ^ 

In  God ;  a  man  who  feareth  none ; 

But  as  a  fort,  securely 

Rock -based,  recks  not  tlia  rushing  tide. 

Nor  all  the  warring  storm, 
So,  mailed  in  faith  and  loffy  pride, 

He  rears  his  kingly  form  ;* 

And  speaks — *'^  Ye  men  of  Kaf,f  hear  me 

While  I  make  proclamation ; 
Thus  God  to  Schamyl  spake ;  thus  he 

To  all  the  Tcherkess  nation. 

•(Deem  not  that  Gvod  with  nombera  dwells-^ 
God  dwelleth  with  the  good; 


*  This  is  no  mere  poetical  fiffore.  The  modem  Sehamyl,  like  the  ancient  Saul 
who  was  also  kt  one  period  of  his  life  amongst  the  prophetic  is  a  tall  man.  And 
so  was  Affamemnon  also  among  the  Greeks. 

f  The  Turkish  name  for  Elbrus^  the  highest  peak  in  the  Caucasus  16,000  feet 
lughb 
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Nor  truth,  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom  swells 
With  the  swelling  multitude. 

**  Deem  not  that  God  with  numbers  dwells — 
Old  truth  I  speak,  and  new ; 
The  slave  his  trooping  kindred  tells, 
But  frecdom*s  sons  are  few. 

'*  The  weeds  are  many  in  the  field, 
Both  yellow  weeds  and  blue ; 
But  gardens  only  roses  yield, 
And  garden  flowers  are  few. 

"  Fishes  are  many  in  the  sea ; 
But  not  in  every  bay. 
Whore  white  and  glancing  myriads  be, 
High-vaulting  dolphins  play. 

"  Treasures  are  many  in  the  earth ; 
But  not  from  every  mould,  ^ 
Where  grass  may  p^row,  do  men  bring  forth 
The  ore  of  precious  gold. 

**  The  shells  are  many  on  the  shore ; 
But  only  one  possess'd 
The  pearl  that  swells  the  merchants  store, 
And  hangs  on  beauty's  breast 

**  Roses,  and  pearls,  and  gold  are  good. 
But  ye  are  better  far ; 
Arise  I  upstir  the  manly  mood ! 
Ourselves  do  make  or  mar 

"  The  centuries.    Are  the  roses  few ! 
Then  plant,  and  make  them  more ! 
Uptear  both  yellow  weeds  and  blue, 
And  with  a  crackling  roar 

**  Consume  them  ?    Did  Achulko*  fiill-^ 
What  then  ?    If  lightning  wound 
One  many-summer'd  tree,  does  all 
The  forest  kiss  the  ground  ? 

«  O  ye  of  little  faith !— If  blight 
Possess  one  blacken'd  ear. 
Does  all  the  harvest  look  like  night 
And  putrefy  with  fear  t 

^  Curse  on  man's  coward  heart ! — ^Fear  not 
Believe  the  things  you  see  1 
A  thousand  poisons  grow  and  rot 
Before  one  healthful  tree 

**  Is  reared  to  fruitage.    Ye  are  all 
The  branches  of  one  tree 
Which  God  doth  nurse— some  great,  some  small — 
Of  sacred  IjBESTr 

*  -4  ^^SunoMiMii  fort  taken  bj  the  Rusnans  under  General  Grabbe  in  1888. 
m  Uu9  oeoMsioB  Sebjunjl  nude  an  extraordinary  escape. 


» .> 
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**  The  root  am  I.    One  branch  removed 
Stirs  not  the  stable  bole. 
Whose  strength  a  thousand  tempests  proTed : 
The  root  sustains  the  whole. 

**  Be  men ! — or,  by  the  God  that  rules 

The  sure  well-ordered  skies, 
ru  waste  no  more  on  gross-eared  fools 
The  words  that  school  the  wise ! 

^  But  what  Kasi  Mohammed  said 
He  wished  to  do,  FIl  do ; 
I  will  arise,  in  wrath  arrayed^ 
And,  like  a  storm,  pursue 

^  Your  villages.    The  faithful  men, 
To  me  and  Allah  true, 
With  steps  of  blood,  through  every  glon, 
Shall  hound  the  craven  crew ; 

^  And  whore  I  come  with  eager  wrath, 
like  a  hot-burning  wind. 
Terror  shall  march  before  my  path, 
And  Rain  stalk  behind. 

**  Be  wise ;  for  thus  to  Schamyl  spake 
Heaven*s  just  and  righteous  Lord, 
Who  from  thy  tongue  no  learning  take 
Them  teach  thou  with  the  sword  !*' 

Thus  spoke  the  prophet,  and  withdrew 

Remote  from  public  sight ; 
The  people  felt  his  words  were  true, 

And  worshipped  Allah's  might 

On  wings  of  fire  his  message  flew, 

His  word  consumes  the  Czar; 
From  farthest  Anapa  to  Bakoo* 

Far  flames  the  holy  war. 

J.  S.  B. 


*  Two  forts,  the  one  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  extreme  west,  the  other  on  the 
Caspian,  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  Caucasian  ranges.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
places  that  has  recently  been  evacuated  by  the  Russians. 
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THE   EUROFEAll   ALLIANCE   AND   RtTSSU. 

The  last  years  of  tho  reign  of  than  tho  sycophants  or  tho  conceited 
Charlemagne  were  spent  in  eonsoll-  imbeciles  of  his  court  With  the 
dating  the  conquests  which  had  occu-  foresight  which  belongs  to  genius,  he 
pied  a  life  of  prodigious  activity,  and  saw  and  comprehended  the  magnitude 
nnparalleied  fortune,  and  in  securing  of  the  danger  to  the  empire  whose 
the  vast  monarchy  he  had  founded  foundations,  he  had  believed,  were  so 
from  the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  deeply  and  so  securely  laid.  As  he 
the  Roman  Empire.  lie  had  tcrmi-  approached  the  term  of  his  life,  the 
sated  the  war  with  the  Saxons ;  con-  waters  of  the  north  coast  of  France 
ciliated,  or  crushed,  the  Inst  and  became  covered  with  the  fleets  of  tho 
fiercest  of  his  enemies ;  and  with  a  rovers ;  their  invasions  were  still  more 
line  of  forts  raised  along  the  £lbo,  frequent^  their  progress  more  rapid 
believed  that  he  had  opposed  an  in-  and  destructive.  If  the  barbarians 
surmountable  barrier  to  all  future  ir-  of  the  north,  he  said  with  a  sigh,  dare 
ruptions  of  the  barbarians.  The  inva-  to  attack  even  the  remote  limits  of 
sion  was,  it  is  true,  arrested  by  land ;  my  empire,  while  I  yet  live  and  reign, 
but  the  pirates  of  Scandinavia  braved  what  \si\\  they  not  do,  not  dare,  when 
the  fury  of  the  ocean  in  their  boats  of  I  am  dead !  And  in  the  bitterness  of 
osier,  covered  with  hides,  and  spread  his  humiliation  he  shed  tears.  Charlo- 
terror  among  the  villagers  of  tho  mngne  was  right  Even  then  the 
coasts.  They  were  at  first  checked;  civilisation  and  tho  power  of  which 
but  they  soon  advanced  in  such  num-  he  had  laid  the  foundations,  were  seri- 
bers,  that  tho  fleets  of  boats  stationed  out^ly  menaced  in  all  directions.  Sar- 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  could  no  dinia  and  Corsica  were  at  tho  same 
longer  stop  them ;  and  their  audacity  time  ravaged  by  the  Saracens :  Louis 
increased  at  each  irruption.  The  of  Aquitaine  was  repalsed  by  the 
miffhty  emperor  who  had  subjugated  Moors  of  Spain ;  and  Pepin  of  Italy 
and  given  laws  to  Europe,  was  trou-  by  the  Greeks  in  Venetia.  The  cat*, 
bled  at  these  fierce  and  frequent  ap-  strophe  was  fast  approaching,  and 
paritions.  Fear  he  had  never  before  scarce  seventy  years  had  elaps^  from 
known;  but,  already  near  tho  grave,  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  when  the 
ho  saw,  with  sad  foreboding,  that  the  northern  invaders,  so  contemptiblo 
irruptions  of  the  pirates  were  each  and  so  distant  in  the  beginning,  pro- 
time  more  numerous,  and  their  devas-  dpitated  the  fall  of  his  race  and 
tations  more  audacious.  The  **anti-  monarchy.  Those  who  dw^clt  on  tho 
quated  imbecilities"  of  tho  imperial  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  and 
court  thought  or  spoke  lightly  of  the  the  Loire,  the  whole  of  the  Franco  of 
matter.  They  not  only  apprehended  no  that  day,  paid  bitterly  for  the  incre- 
•danger  to  Europe  or  to  the  monarchy,  dulity,  the  apathy,  or  tho  connivance 
but  they  mocked  at  those  who  believed  of  the  courtiers  of  CharlAnagno ;  and 
that  the  occasional  presenco  of  a  hand-  they  soon  felt  that  tho  invasion  of  the 
ful  of  northern  pirates  merited  a  sen-  barbarians  should  have  been  arrested 
ous  thought  from  the  wonderful  man  at  the  very  outset, 
who  had  all  but  realised  a  universal  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  those 
empire.  In  the  conflagration  of  a  few  who  saw  danger  in  the  extension  of  a 
villages,  and  the  massacre  of  some  still  more  barbarous  people  inhabiting 
hundreds  of  peasants,  they  saw  only  the  deserts  of  the  north,  and  scarcely 
those  incidents  so  common  in  that  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  would 
barbarous  period ;  and  though  history  have  been  deemed  credulous  and  over- 
does not  record  tho  fact,  it  is  not  im-  apprehensive.  Yet,  from  the  expul- 
probable  that  a  few  of  tho  statesmen  sion  of  the  Tartars,  Russia  began  to 
of  the  time  had  the  most  unbounded  assume  strength  and  consistency ;  and 
confidence  in  tho  honour  or  forbear-  after  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the 
luice  of  some  great  Scandinavian  chief.  Romanoff  family,  it  began  to  acquire 
^e  Sreat  emperor,  bowed  as  he  was  gigantic  proportions ;  and  it  has  grown 
At  r^^n,  Btkw  farther  into  the  fhtore  to  such  a  height  under  the  Holatein- 
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Gottorp  dynasty,  as  to  require  the  able ;  and  in  vigilance  and  energy  he 
combined  force  of  Western  Europe  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  except- 
to  arrest  its  further  progress.  In  the  iog  one.  The  spell  is  now  broken, 
short  space  of  thirty-one  years,  Alexia  and  his  conduct  for  the  last  twelve 
Michaelovitch  annexed  White  and  months  appears  to  have  reduced  him, 
little  Russia,  conquered  from  the  in  some  respects,  to  the  level  of  4he 
Poles ;  tlie  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  princes  of  the  Lower  Empire.  His 
made  their  submission ;  and  even  be-  proclamations  and  his  acts  prove  that 
fore  Peter  the  Great  made  his  way,  his  mind  is  unsettled,  and  his  moral 
through  treason  and  blood,  to  t^e  powers  deteriorated.  His  once  power- 
tbronc,  the  power  of  Russia  began  ful  frame  shows  symptoms  of  decay, 
to  be  felt  and  dreaded  by  her  nearest  When  the  period  comes  for  the  gov- 
neighbours.  Under  Uiat  monarch  emment  to  pass  into  other  hand?, 
Russia  obtained  a  decided  preponder-  less  able  than  his  were,  Russia  may 
ance  in  the  north,  and  the  victory  become,  in  turn,  the  theatre  of  violent 
which  laid  prostrate  her  most  formid-  change,  of  revolution,  and  of  civil 
able  enemy,  roused  the  attention  o(  war,  from  which  she  has,  since  she 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Nevertheless,  became  a  great  empire,  been  ex- 
no  great  Apprehension  seems  to  have  cmpt. 

been  excited  by  the  creation  of  a  Rus-        One  thousand  years  after  the  great 
sian  fleet,  the  conquest  and  annexation  Charlemagne   foresaw    the  decay    of 
of    large     provinces    in    the    Baltic,  his  empure  from  the  irruptions  of  the 
the  foundation  of  the  city  w^hich  per-  barbarisms  of  the  north,  another  miglity 
petuates  the  name  of  Peter,  or  the  potentate,  whose  ambition  was  not  less 
force  of  will,  the  stubborn  and  stern  vast,  and  whose  genius  was  not  less 
character  which  could  overcome  the  lofty,  predicted    danger    to    civilized 
obstacles  he  encountered  in   the  or-  Europe  from   the  hordes  of  Russia, 
^nization  of  his  unwieldy  dominions.  He,  too,  was  in  the  sunset  of  life,  and 
When  that  strange  compound  of  crime  had  survived  power.    From  the  rock 
and  virtue  fell  a  victim  to  the  excesses  of  St   Helena  the   Imperial   captive 
in  which  he  sought  a  recreation  from  beheld    the   cold  shadow  which  pre- 
the  toil  of   government,  Russia  did  ceded  the  march  of  the  giant    When 
not  cease  to  feel  the  impulse  he  had  the  fate  of  Europe  was  hanging  in  the 
imparted    to    it,   and    scarce    a   year  balance  during"  the  conference  of  Til- 
elapsed    without    additions     to    her  sit,  even  at  that  moment  Napoleon 
moral  and  material  strength.     Under  refused  to  accede   to   tlie  prayer  of 
Catherine  II.,  the  plunder  of  Poland,  Alexander,  and  he  thought  Constanti- 
and  the  acquisitions  in  the  Black  Sea,  nople  far  too  precious  a  gift   to  be 
gave  her  an  ascendancy  equal  to  that  bestowed    on    the  Czar.      **  I  might 
which    she  possessed   in   the  Baltic,  have  come  to  an  understanding  with 
In  the   present  century  the  invasion  Alexander,"  he  afterwards  said,  *'and 
of  Russia  by  the   French,   and    the  shared  all   Europe   with   him,  had  I 
vanity  of  dictating  terms  of  peace  in  consented  to  give  up  Constantinople, 
the  ancient  capit^  of  the  Czars,  led  but  Constantinople  I  would  not  give 
to  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  colos-  up."     It  was  in  vain   that  the  Czar 
sal  power,  and  made  Russia  believe  repeated  and   increased   hia   bribe»— 
that  she  was^invincible  and  irresistible,  in  vain  he  offered  his  co-operation  in 
That   idea    was,  to   a  great    extent,  a  war  which   had   for   its  object  the 
shared  by   the  other  powers ;  and  in  ruin  of  England  ;  nothing  could  tempt 
the  councils   of  Europe,  Russia  ao-  him,  no  argument  could  persuade  him 
quired  a  vast  accession  of  influence,  to  abandon  to  Russia  a  position  which 
out  in  an  empire  where  there  are  but  would  make  her  the  first  power  on 
slaves  and  one  master,  all,  or  nearly  all  earth.     The  idea  of  the  aggrandize- 
depends    on    the    personal    character    ment  of  Russia,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the   Sovereign.    Until  lately,  the    of  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  hordes  of 
Emperor  Nicholas  got  credit  for  the    the  North,  haunted  him  to  the   Ust, 
possession  of  all  the  qualities  neces-    and  in  the  most  cheerless  days  of  bis 
sary  for  the  administration  of  his  vast    captivity  he  predicted  much  of  what 
states.    His  good  sense,  moderation,    has  since  come   to  ^^»»&.    ^v^Wstw 
eounge,  and  deciaioii,  were  romark-    wa8rigbt--UiQi^(»aeBaLQ»iiQl  Ci^xi^Nvk. 
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tinople  by  a  power  so  ambitious,  so  was  easy  at  Olmutz,  but  ^,  too,  was 

UD8cru|mlous,  so  utterly  regardless  of  incredulous ;  ho  did  not  believe  that 

good  faith  as  Russia,  woiud  be  fol-  theEnglish  or  French  seriously  thought 

lowed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Otto-  of  war.     Deceived  by  his  ambassadors, 

man  provinces  in   Asia,  and  would  and    the   spies   who    infested   every 

close    up    for  ever   the   Black    Sea.  court  in  Europe,  and  intoxicated  by 

Russia   would     soon    command    the  adulation,  he  flung  defiance  in  the  face 

Archipelago,  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Europe.    Before  submission  take 

the  Adriatic,  and  cover  with  its  deadly  place,  much  remains  to  be  done.    The 

shadow   the  whole  of  Europe.    We  fleets  of   Russia  must  be   burnt  or 

confess  that   we   have  been  slow  to  sunk,  her  fortresses  dismantled,  her  ar- 

arrive  at  these  convictions ;  we  have  senals  ruined ;  and  even  after  this,  we 

been  long  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  doubt  whether  fehe  will  sue  for  peace, 

man  who,  on  various  and  important  But  whatever   be    the    sacrifices  we 

occasions,  rendered   good  service   to  are    called    on    to    make,    whatever 

the  cause  of  order  in  Europe,  would  so  the  burdens  we  are  destined  to  bear, 

wantonly  and  so  recklessly  disturb  it.  whatever  the  effusion   of  blood  and 

But  whatever  the  high  claims  to  pub-  the  waste  of  treasure,  we  must  sub- 

lic    admiration    which    the    Emperor  mit  to  all  in  order  to  pull  down  that 

Nicolas  was  once   supposed  to  pos-  Colossus;    we  must  &ce  every  diffi- 

sess,  he  has  now  entered  on  a  career  of  culty ;   we  must  be  deterred   by  no 

spoliation  whkh  must  be  at  once  ar-  danger,  discouraged  or  dismayed   by 

rested,  and  at  any  cost    The  culpa-  no  reverses,  swayed  from  pur   pur-- 

ble  weakness  of  our  ministers — and  pose    by    no    prayers    or   seduction, 

particularly  of  one  man,  on  whose  seduced  by  no  treachery  at  home  or 

head,  we  conscientiously  believe,  much  abroad,  until  we  shall  liave  attained 

of  the   responsibility  of  our  present  our  object    All  this  we  must  make 

situation  rests — has  already  produced  up  our  mind  to  do,  for  we   have  no 

incalculable  evil.    Yet  it  is  not  too  choice.    We  must  shpw  the  Emperor 

late.    The  Emperor  Nicolas  must  be  of  Russia  and  the  entire  world  that 

placed  under  the  ban  of  Europe ;  he  we  have  not  degenerated,  as  he  may 

must  be  the  excommunicated  of  na-  have  been  led  to  believe   by  his  ola 

tions.    Thoflo  who  have  not  entirely  and  respected   friends;   that  we  are 

made  up  their  minds  to  crouch  before  ready  to  prove  our  title  as  the  most 

the  Attila  of  modem  days,  must  now  powerful    nation    of  the  earth ;  that 

stand  forth,  and  manfully  struggle  for  though  England   has   arrived  at  full 

independence     and   existence.      The  maturity,  she  is  not  yet  rotten;  that 

fact  should  not  be  concealed ; — ^the  war  Englana  is  not  as  yet  quite  premtred  to 

we  are  now  engaged  in  is  a  war  of  descend  to  the  level  of  the  Turkish 

life  or  death,  as  between  Russia  and  Empire ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  grier- 

Western  Europe,  and  our  preparations  ous  error  on  his  part  to  form  his  no- 

for  it  must  be  commensurate  with  its  tion  of   Englishmen    from    his  ^  old 

magnitude.      We    have  already  paid  friends'*  in  the  Cabinet     We  roust 

for  the  credulity  or  connivance  of  our  render  our  enemy  powerless,  or  we 

Government    The  Emperor  Napoleon  must  make  up  our  minds   to  renew 

never  believed  that  Spain  or  Russia,  the  contest  again  and  again.    Had  we 

when  these  countries  were  mvaded,  any  other  at  the  head  of  the  Govem- 

would  offer  serious  resistance,  and  he  ment  than  the  man  to  whose  hands 

paid  dearly  for  his  incredulity;  Neither  are  intrusted  the   destinies   of    our 

must  we  nersuade  ourselves  that  the  Empire,  we  might  cherish  the  hope  of 

Emperor  Nicolas  will  submit    Sub-  an  honourable    peace — a  peace    that 

misskm  after  so  much  arrogance  would  would  run  no  risk  of  being  dhiturbed 

be  destruction.    He  is  Czar  and  Auto-  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  whk^h 

crat^and  to  yield  to  the  enemies  he  has  would  bo  the  reward  as  well  as  the 

BO  insolently  pi  evoked,  would  bo  to  ac-  termination  of  the  sacrifices  we  are 

knowledge  hioiself  as  an  erring  mortal  making,  and  the   struggle   we  have 

— his  infallibility  would  be  gone  for  entered  upon.    At  all  events,  we  trust 

ever.    He    has  allowed   many  occa.  that  the  spirit  of  our  country  will  re- 

stoaa  toslipby  ir/ien  a  not  dishonour-  volt  against  dishonour,  and    that  no 

w   Miuogmmnt    warn  poaaihle.    It  peace  ^U\  bo  imi^oaed  on  us  until  it 
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shill  be  pot  out  of  the  power  of  Ros-  derUkiDg,  we  have  the  example  of 
tiia  again  to  convulse  Europe.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the 
It  is  impossible  that  the  termina-  more  recent  one  of  Napoleon  I.  But 
tion  of  the  war,  if  indeed  the  present  if  we  will  not  traverse  the  desolate 
generation  is  destined  to  behold  its  steppes  of  Russia,  we  may  do  what  is 
termination,  can  leave  the  Czar  in  the  still  better ;  we  niav  restore  the  bal- 
possession  of  the  same  territorial  ad-  anco  of  power  in  t^urope,  which  has 
vantages  by  means  of  which  ho  has  existed  only  in  name  for  nearly  the 
defied  and  menaced  Europe.  The  staitts  last  forty  years.  If  the  preponderance 
tpio  which  some  eight  or  ten  months  of  Russia,  during  that  period,  has  not 
since  might  have  been  conceded,  would  thrown  -every  other  Continental  power 
now  be  defeat,  if  peace  were  unfortu-  into  the  shade,  it  has  at  all  events 
nately  made  on  such  conditiona  The  done  its  best  to  exhaust  their  strength 
mere  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  by  compelling  them  to  keep  up  ruin- 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  evacua-  ous  armaments.  She  must,  therefore, 
tion  of  the  Principalities,  would  then  be  reduced  to  proportions  of  a  more 
have  been  accepted,  less  as  an  acknow-  modest  kind,  and  give  up  a  portion  of 
lodgment  of  complete  satisfaction,  than  the  vast  provinces  which  she  has  ab- 
out of  regard  for  the  general  peace,  sorbed.  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus 
More  will  now  be  demanded.  Aus-  do  not  suffice  for  the  object  we  ought 
tria  and  Prussia  may  contend  for  these  to  have  in  view,  because  they  have  in 
objects  only,  and  profess  themselves  reality  added  nothing  to  her  power, 
satisfied  with  their  attainment;  but  but  have  rather  been  a  drain  on  her 
the  maritime  powers  contemplate,  we  resources.  The  Crimea  derives  its 
hope,  more  general  measures  for  the  principal,  if  not  its  only  importance 
re-establishment  of  peace  on  a  solid  from  Sebastopol,  and  the  vicinity  of 
basis,  and  the  prevention  for  the  future  Odessa.  The  loss  of  these  ports  would 
of  acts  suggested  by  ambition  as  grasp-  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  her  as  a  mari- 
ing  and  unscrupulous  as  the  world  time  power;  but  the  advantages  -she 
has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  would  thus  lose  she  would  soon  re- 
from.  Russia  not  only  must  be  driven  cover  by  land.  Deprived  of  her  ports 
from  the  Principalities,  but  she  must  in  the  Slack  Sea,  her  undivided  efforts 
disgorge  a  no  small  portion  of  the  would  be  directed  to  the  augmentation 
spoil  of  which  she  has  hitherto  been  of  lier  armies,  and  she  would  still  bo 
left  in  quiet  possesion.  The  Black  formidable  to  the  west  of  Europe,  and 
Sea  must  not  again  be  a  mare  cktusum  above  all,  to  Germany.  Bessarabia 
liko  the  Lake  of  Azoff.  Austria  and  is  not  of  much  importance;  Finland 
the  rest  of  the  German  states  are  in-  counts  only  a  million  of  population ; 
terested  that  the  moutlis  of  the  Da-  and  if  that  territory  reverted  to  Swe- 
nube,  the  great  outlets  of  their  eastern  den,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  could 
trade,  shall  not  be  blocked  up  at  the  retain  it  long  in  presence  of  so  power- 
caprice  of  an  overreaching  power,  ful  a  neighbour.  The  aggregate  po- 
Some  one,  besides,  must  pay  the  ex-  pulation  of  these  territories  scarcely 
penses  of  the  war.  It  is  not  Turkey,  amounts  to  five  millions,  and  Russia 
the  party  originally  aggrieved,  that  would  have  still  sixty  millions  at  her 
will  be  called  on  to  do  so.  It  cannot  command.  To  reduce  her  within  a  fair 
be  England  and  France,  for  the  party  proportion,  she  must  be  forced  to  quit 
that  pays  is  the  conquered,  and  not  her  hold  of  Poland,  which,  with  the 
the  conqueror ;  and  we  will  not  insult  addition  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
either  of  these  great  nations  by  sup-  Esthonia,  might  be  formed  into  an 
posing  that  they  will  retire  from  the  independent  state,  and  Russia,  though 
field  until  the  common  foe  lies  power-  still  a  first-rate  power,  would  cease  to 
less  for  evil  before  them.  When  we  be  a  permanent  menace  to  Europe, 
say  that  Russia  must  be  deprived  of  The  reconstitution  of  Poland  is,  in 
the  means  of  again  convulsing  Europe,  fact,  a  necessity  of  war,  and  the  prin- 
we  do  not  mean  to  recommend  an  ciple  of  those  who  resist  a  war  of  ag- 
advance  into  her  territory,  nor  that  gression,  is  to  deprive  the  aggressor 
our  armies  shall  dictate  terms  of  peace  of  the  power  to  repeat  his  attacks. 
at  Moscow.  Were  there  no  other  This,  so  far  as  w«  \iYidftT«k\axi^  S&  >^^ 
reasooa  to  deter  oa  from  Buch  ao  nn-  chief  point  ot  dsS«Nnifii^  XaVw^'Dl  X^^ 
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maritime  and  the  German  powers,  the  re^^stabliahment  of  the  kingdom 
The  objeet  of  Austria  and  Prussia  of  Poland,  as  a  protective  measure 
appears  to  be  the  evaeuation  of  the  against  Russia,  augmented  by  the 
Ottoman  territory;  and  that  eracua-  territory  which  Russia  appropriated 
tion  they  conceive  to  be  sufficient,  at  the  first  partition,  and  the  Baltic 
The  aim  of  England  and  France  is  provinces,  would  necessitate  the  ces- 
higher.  We  not  only  require  that  the  sion  by  those  powers  of  Gallicia  and 
Pnncipalities  shall  be  evacuated,  and  Posen.  For  eighty  years  they  have 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  been  in  possession  of  those  torrito- 
emptre  shall  be  respected,  but  wo  de-  rics,  which,  durint^  that  space  of  time, 
mand  security  that  the  aggression  have  very  probably  become  reconciled 
Ivhieh  we  resist  shall  not  be  repeated ;  .  to  the  change  They  retained  them 
that  the  public  peace  shall  not  bo  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  Dnehy 
wantonly  disturbed ;  and,  consequent-  of  Warsaw  and  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
ly, that  the  means  by  which  Russia  land.  But  supposing-  that  danger 
may  be  enabled  to  do  so  shall  be  would  result  from  the  contiguity  of 
cui'tailed.  The  contest  between  Russia  Polish  provinces  to  a  separate  and 
and  Turkey  is  unequal  and  perilous —  Independent  kingdom  of  Poland,  it 
dangerous  to  other  states,  ai^l  ruinous  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
to  the  latter ;  and  this  state  of  thin^^s  the  relative  weakness  of  Russia, 
must  end.  We  are  no  friends,  m  agamst  which  the  new  kingdom  wouM 
general,  to  those  acts  which  transfer  serve  as  a  barrier,  and  the  increased 
cities,  districts,  and  states  from  one  distance  from  their  frontier  of  a  power 
sovereign  to  another,  whatcTcr  be  the  which,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has 
boundaries,  natural  or  imaginary,  that  been  dangerous  both  in  its  friendship 
may  bo  marked  out  for  them.  But  and  its  hostility,  and  which  lowers 
such  transfers  have  been  made  on  their  dignity  as  first-rate  powers,  as 
other  occasions  where  the  cause  was  it  menaces  their  independence.  It 
not  so  just,  where  the  danger  was  not  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a 
80  grea*  and  where  the  object  pre-  great  nation  loses  its  influence  by  a 
posed  \y  them  has  not  been  aLtained.  partial  loss  of  territory.  Compensa- 
have  been  made  by  conquerors  in  lion  is  always  to  be  found.  Compare 
despite  of  all  law  or  right,  public  or  England  of  the  present  day  with  Lng- 
private.  They  have  been  made  to  sa-  land  when  it  lost  its  American  colo- 
tisfy  ambition  or  vengeance,  and  often  nies.  France  also  had  made  great 
by  means  of  the  foulest  treachery,  and  conquests,  and  she  also  had  counted 
the  most  flagrant  disregard  of  every  on  preserving  for  ever  the  Rhine  and 
moral  obligation.  We  do  not  see  why  Savoy.  The  loss  of  these  frontiers 
that  which  has  been  efteeted  for  evil,  did  not  eventually  weaken  her  influ- 
should  not  now  bo  done  in  the  cause  enco  amoug  the  states  of  Europe.  She 
of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity.  When  did  not  cease  to  bo  a  first-rate  power, 
the  word  restitution  is  mentioned,  the  and  what  she  lost  in  mere  territory  she 
name  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  first  that  has  gained  in  unity  and  eompjictness. 
occurs.  The  desperate  design  has  been  Wo  have  said  that  we  do  not  g(^neral- 
attributed  to  Russia  of  restoring  Polish  ly  approve  of  a  system  of  indiscriminate 
independence  by  way  of  intimidation  transfer  of  territory  from  one  state  to 
against  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  another  by  a  mere  dash  of  the  pen, 
participated  in  the  successive  spolia-  by  the  establishment  of  **  natural 
lions  of  that  once  independent,  but  ill-  boundaries,'*  or  any  other  line  of 
governed  kingdom,  and  from  whom  limitation,  without  re^rd  to  those 
Russia  would  now  tear  Gallk;ia  and  moral  boundaries,  which,  though 
Posen.  As  both  these  powers  are  effected  in  the  beginning  under  tno 
eqnally  interested  in  guarding  against  influence  of  accident,  have  been 
tho  loss  of  those  possessions,  it  is  no  rendered  indelible  by  time  and  the 
doubt  for  that  object  that  they  have  habits  which  time  brings  forth  and 
mutuallv  bound  themselves  to  the  de-  strengthens.  The  removal  of  old 
fence  oi  each  other^s  territory,  and  to  land-marks  -is,  on  principle,  deser\'ing 
t/iat  we  may  also  trace  their  desire  to  of  condemnation,  and  to  such  iniqui- 
Btmintaia  the  status  quo  ante  beUum,  tous  partittous  of  territory  as  have 
•f^  h  open  to  doubt,  bowever^  wheti^r  beon  o$t«ii  ^laQiai&d,  we  may  traoo 
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many   of  tlie    great  'convulsioos    of  more    regular,    united^  and   compact 
Europe.     Yet  many  may  not  disap-  form  to  those  dominions.    The   ob- 
prove  of  the  idea,  said  to  be  contcm-  ataclcs,     however     appear,    in     the 
plated  in  certain  quarters,  of  indem-  actual  territorial  division  of  the  West 
nifying   Austria  and   Prussia   in   the  of  Europe,  insurmountable,  and  there- 
event  of  a  long  war,  where  the  eondi-  fore  Prussia  is  forced  to  maintain,  on 
tion  of  a  lasting  pence  may  require  that  accouut  alone,  an  immense  mili- 
the  constitution   of  the   kingdom   of  tary    establishment.     It    would    not 
Poland,  of  which  Galiicia  and  Posen  perhaps    be   difllcult    to    induce   the 
should  form  integral  parts.     It  is  ad-  petty  states,  inserted   here  and  there 
mitted    that    the  scattered    and    dis-  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  to  consent 
jointed    st^ito    of    the    dominions    of  to  an  annexation  which  would  effectu- 
Prussia     materially    diiuinishes     her  ally    protect    them,    and    indemnify 
strength,  and  weakens  the   influence  Prussia,  and  give  her  the  compactness 
to   which   she   is  justly   entitled    in  of  which  she  stands  so  much  m  need. 
Europe.     It  must  be  remembered  also  Changes  of  a  more  important  nature 
that  the  possession  of  Warsaw  places  have,  within    a  short    period,  taken 
Russia  in   such  a  position   that  the  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
Prussian   monarchy  may  bo  attacked  manic  body ;  and  there  is  no   reason 
in  its  very  centre.      Should  Austria,  why,  for  so  useiXil  and  so  general  an 
for  instance,   make   war  on   Prussia,  object,  a  new  organization  should  not 
she  would,  by  gaining  over  Saxony,  bo    effected.       Several    small     states 
which   is   by  no   means  difficult,  be  h:\ve   already  given   up  an  independ- 
within  a  short  march  from    Berlin ;  ence,  which   was   only  productive   of 
and  the  danger  to  the  Rhenish  pro-  evil   to   them,  and    have    become    in- 
vinces  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  event  tegral  parts  of  her  torritor)' ;  and  they 
of  a  rupture  with  France,  is  so  obvious  do  not  appear  to  repent  of  what  they 
as  to  require  no  argument  beyond  the  have  done.    We  believe  that  at  no  dis- 
merest  knowledge  of  tlieir  geographi-  tant  period  the  force  of  circumstances 
cal  position.     France,  in  fact,  can  at  will  produce   some   such  iijoiUfication 
any  time  scarcely  move  a  brigade  to-  as  that  we  refer  to,  whatcyf r  be  the 
wards    her    northern     frontier,    that  future  condition  of  Ihe  Germai  *   ,fV>n- 
alarm  is  not  excited,  and  explanations  federation — whether  it  be  wholly  dis- 
demanded.     The  frontier  of  that  part  solved,    or    divided    into    two    great 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  which  lies  branches,  the  northern  and  the  south- 
on  the  scmthem  shore  of  the  Baltic,  ern  unions;  but  we  think   that  the 
is,  in  the  south  and  east,  sufficiently  conduct   of   Russia  renders  it  more 
continuous  ;     but   towards   the   west  necessary  and  more   practicable  now. 
the  tenitory  is  much  broken  up,  and  The    first    niedicUisalian    was  effect- 
several   small   independent  states  are  ed   to    the     general    satisfaction;    it 
almost  entirely  enclosed  in  the  Prus-  should      have      been      carried     far- 
sian  dominions — they  are    known  in  thcr  ;      for      thirty-eight      separate 
France  by  the  expressive  term  enclaves,  states     are      too      many    for    Ger- 
The  extensive   Prussian  territory  on  many.    The  actual   condition   of  the 
b<»th  banks  of  the  mighty  river  which  Confederation,  with  those  petty  indo- 
Franco  is  so  often  accused  of  coveting  pendent  sovereigns,  with  the    people 
for  her  frontier,  is  divided  into  the  puzzled  as  to  whom  they  really  owe 
provinces    of    Westphalia    and    the  allegiance,  whether    to    the    Princes 
Rhine ;  and  this  portion  is  separated  separately,   or  to  the    Diet,  can    be 
from     the    rest     of     the     kingdom,  satisfactory  or  profitable   to  no   one 
or     from     its     Eastern     states,    by  except  to  Russia.    It  is  by  means  of 
Hesso-Cassel,     Brunswick,    part     of   those  petty  states  that  this  Power  has 
Hanover,  &c.    In   Saxony  there  are  been  able  to  keep  up  a  constant  an- 
somo   detached    portions    of  territory  tagonism   between  Austria  and  Prus- 
belonging  to  Prussia,  and  the  Canton  sia,   and   intervene  in  the  squabbles 
of  Ncufch&tel  in  Switzerland  is  under  of  the  German  sovereigns  among  each 
her  sovereignty.     The  Prussian  gov-  other,  as   often,  and  v.o  fear,  as  suc- 
emment  is  painfully  conscious  of  so    cessfully,  as  she  fostered  the  anarchy 
vicious  a  system,  and  for  many  years    of   Poland    whcu  Vo\o.w^  ^^  \w^«>.- 
attompts  have  been  made  to  give  a    pendont.    TViewi  «\«LV»,moT^wct>w^ 
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is  a  question  for 'after  consideration ;  and  Pmasia,  afler  having  exhausted 
it  is  one  which  may,  at  a  future  periodf  all  their  means  of  persuasion,  and 
occupy  the  attention  of  a  congress  of  opposed  arguments  of  sound  policy  and 
the  Powers  that  have  signed  the  humanity  to  those  of  ambition,  and  to 
Vienna  protocol,  and  in  which  France  the  fatality  which  seems  to  urge 
and  England,  both  from  their  high  Russia  on  to  her  destruction ;  if  they 
position  m  Europe,  and  from  the  more  liave  at  last  determined  to  take  up 
prominent  part  they  have  taken  in  the  arms  to  defend  all  that  appears  to  them 
war,  must  have  an  influential  voice,  just  and  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
The  modifications  we  have  alluded  to  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
may,  or  may  not,  bo  the  best  that  can  that  resolution,  adopted  as  it  has  been 
be  realised,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  with  the  greatest  repugnance,  is  the 
any  arrangement  will  bo  incomplete —  severest  condemnation  of  the  conduct 
that,  in  fact,  the  war  and  all  the  sacri-  of  Russia.  That  conduct  has  rendered 
fices  it  ent:uls  will  have  been  in  vain,  it  impo^Kible  for  the  ancient  allies 
unless  Russia  be  forced  to  surrender  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  follow 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  terri-  him  any  longer  in  his  mad  career, 
tory  she  has  absorbed,  and  which,  if  They  have  entered  the  ranks  of  his 
Bhe  be  allowed  to  retain  it  in  her  grasp,  enemies ;  and  having  done  so,  is  it 
will  still  serve  as  a  vantage  ground  probable,  is  it  possible,  that  they 
for  future  attacks  against  us.  The  should  in  some  sort  recompense  liini 
destruction  of  Sebastopol  and  Cron-  by  stipulating  that  he  may,  whenever 
stadt,  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  thinks  fit^  convulse  Europe  merely 
forms  part  of  the  plan  of  operations,  to  satisfy  a  selfish  ambition ;  and  that, 
however  important  for  us,  and  cala-  whatever  he  may  do,  ho  need  be  under 
mitous  to  Russia,  will  not  suffice,  no  apprehension  of  chastisement,  as 
These  fortresses  can  be  re-constructed,  all  Germany  will  guarantee  the  com- 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  money  and  time,  plcte  integrity  of  his  territory  ?  The 
no  doubt ;  but  they  can  be  restored,  idea  is  preposterous.  Such  Quixotic 
and,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  generosity  and  abnegation  do  not  bo- 
art,  be  made  more  formidable  then  long  to  our  age.  It  is  not  in  human 
ever.  nature  to  make  such  sacrifices.  Mere 
There  is  now,  we  presume,  but  one  sentiments  of  personal  attachment  do 
opinion  as  to  the  interest  every  state  not  thus  influence  sovereigns ;  and  no 
in  Europe  has  in  resisting  the  gigantic  German  cabinet  would,  or  could,  act 
march  of  Russia.  We  have  never  upon  so  suicidal  a  policy.  As  well 
seriously  participated  in  the  fears  might  it  be  said  that  Austria  and 
entertained  of  the  German  Powers  Prussia  should  guarantee  to  Russia 
turning  against  us.  The  Icngtli  of  the  expenses  of  a  war  provoked  by 
time  that  elapsed  before  they  as-  herself,  and  which  has  already  inflicted 
sumed  a  decided  attitude,  is  accounted  so  much  evil  on  Europe, 
for  by  their  peculiar  situation  with  The  history  of  the  last  century,  and 
reference  to  Russia,  and  the  neces-  a  fflance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  are 
sity  of  preparation,  in  order  that  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  ♦he 
they  should  not  bo  left  alone  exposed  danger  of  countenancing  or  toleratinj; 
to  her  vengeance ;  but,  however  slow  Russia  in  her  designs.  If  victory 
their  movements,  no  one  who  remem-  declared  in  her  favour,  one  of  her  first 
bers  what  they  have  as  yet  done  in  acts,  faithless  as  she  has  proved  her- 
common  with  the  maritime  powers,  self  to  her  friends,  as  to  her  foes, 
can  seriously  suppose  that  they  will  would  be  to  demand  from  Prussia  the 
declare  for  Russia.  As  for  a  perma-  Duchy  of  Posen,  and  the  better  part 
nent  neutrality,  it  is  unpossible.  We  of  Silesia.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  thought  of  the  original  partition  of 
by  General  Benin,  that  it  would  bo  Poland,  that  portion  of  its  territory 
an  act  of  suicide.  We  go  further ;  we  which  was  confirmed  to  Prussia  by 
do  not  believe  that  Austria  and  Prussia  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1816  has 
will  finally  declare  against  the  penalty  giunedconsiderably  since  then.  When 
that  must  inevitably  bo  inflicted  on  first  assigned  to  Prussia  in  1792,  the 
Rossia  for  her  wanton  disturbance  of  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  little 
tAe  tranqaUUty  of  Europe.    If  Austria  better  than  predial  slaves,  and  eonse- 
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quently  as^ignoraDt  and  brntalised  as  Hungarians  would  readUy  place  thorn- 
Russian  serfs  now  are.  Prussia  began  selves  under  the  rule  of  Russia,  if  it 
by  repressing  the  customary  excesses  were  from  no  other  motive  than  hatred 
of  the  nobles.  She  introduced  an  im-  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  It  is  true 
proved  judicial  system,  established  their  condition,  in  that  case,  would  be 
schools,  and  by  other  means  improved  one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  but  pas* 
the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people,  sion  docs  not  calculate  consequences. 
These  reforms,  together  with  the  abo-  As  for  Italy,  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
lition  of  servitude,  have  produced  e^-  anything.  In  that  country  we  have 
cellent  results;  thouirh,  owing  to  its  daily  evidence  that'  the  dements  of 
original  degradation,  Poscn  i.s  still  the  revolution,  the  ignes  suppositos  cineri, 
most  backward  of  the  Prussian  pro-  the  novcr-extinguished  volcano,  are 
vinccs.  Posen  and  Silesia,  with  the  still  in  vigour.  The  fire  is  still  be- 
excoption  of  those  parts  inhabited  neath  the  surface,  heaving  incessantly, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  German  breaking  forth  from  time  to  time,  and 
colonists,  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  menacing,  when  lenst  expected,  the 
of  Slavonic  origin,  and,  in  the  name  of  eruption  which  would  spread  destruo- 
Panslavism,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the  tion  and  desolation  around.  The 
great  apostle,  would  be  demanded  Italians  have,  it  is  true,  nothing  in 
A'om  Prussia.  Prussia  would  soon  common  with  Russia, — neither  roli- 
find  the  Baltic  admirably  suited  to  her  gion,  habits,  usages,  manners ;  they 
purposes ;  and  as  the  Prussian  terri-  are  as  opposite  as  civilisation  and  an 
tory  forms  but  a  strip  of  land  between  innate  love  of  the  beautiful  can  well 
Poland  and  the  sea,  it  would  soon  be  be  to  barbarism,  hating  despotism,  and 
in  the  condition  of  the  Danubian  despising  the  barbarian  of  the  north, 
principalities,  and  even  less  capable  Yet  with  all  this,  we  have  little  doubt 
of  resistance  than  Turkey.  Unlike  that  they  would  co-operate  with  Rus- 
Turkey  proper,  Prussia  is  not  pro-  sia  to-morrow,  if  Russia,  fresh  from  its 
tected  by  the  conformation  of  her  triumph  over  France  and  England, 
territory;  and,  from  her  geographical  called  upon  them  to  rise  in  arms 
position,  she  presents  a  permanent  against  the  detested  TedeschL  The 
temptation  to  the  power  that  would  principle  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
attack  her  by  land  aud  sea  at  the  same  patriot  is  to  be  the  friend,  and,  if  ne- 
time.  cessary,  the  active  ally,  of  him  who 
In  the  event  of  the  success  of  Rus-  is  the  enemy  of  Austria.  Where  could 
sia,  Austria  is  exposed  to  as  great  Austria  look  for  aid  except  from  three 
danjfer  as  Prussia.  She  U  not  ijrno-  or  four  millions  of  Germans?  We 
rant  that  appeals  have  been  already  believe  that  these  things  have  been 
made  to  her  subjects  in  the  name  of  long  and  deliberately  weijjhed  at 
religion,  and  disaffection  excited  in  Vienna,  and  we  should  indeed  be 
the  cause  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  astonished  if  Austria  contributed  by 
of  Panslavism.  The  elements  for  her  neutrality,  not  to  say  her  direct 
such  a  propagandism  are  to  bo  found  partisanship,  to  the  triumph  of  Russia, 
in  that  great  empire,  composed,  as  it  It  is  admitted  by  persons  who  can- 
is,  of  many  states  differing  in  extent  not  be  suspected  of  any  great  love  for 
and  in  population,  as  in  creed.  Most  England  aud  France,  thht  these  coun- 
of  them  have  been  united  under  the  tries  have  a  good  and  legitimate  cause 
imperial  crown  by  inheritance,  or  by  of  war  against  Russia.  The  author 
treaty,  rather  than  by  conquest ;  and  of  a  pamphlet  recently  published,  en- 
their  boundaries  remain  as  they  ex-  titled  Neutralile  de  rAu'richej  states 
isted  when  independent,  with  the  ex-  that,  even  at  St.  Petersburg,  few  are 
ception  of  the  Italian  possessions.  Of  to  bo  found  who  contest  that  right, 
tlio  thirty-eight  millions  that  form  the  The  immense  resources  so  long  and 
population  of  the  Austrian  empire,  so  carefully  accumulated  by  Russia, 
about  eighteen  millions  are  Slavonians,  the  odious  manner  in  which  she  car- 
Tlie  Roumani  of  Tnmsylvania  would  ries  on  war,  the  disorders  and  insur- 
desire  to  bo  united  to  their  brethren ;  rections  she  so  treacherously  excites 
and  the  Hungarian  war  has  shown  and  pays  in  other  countries,  utterly 
that,  if  so  favourable  an  occasion  as  regardless  of  the  ruin  which  falls  on 
the  triumph  of  Hungary  offered,  the  themnocetil«aid.Yi"6\^\^s»^Q\pQN»&Bt^\A^ 
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her  iBystematic  plan  of  attacking  the  and  independence  of  Austria  quite  as 
integrity,  destroying  the  indiepen-  much  as  slie  does  that  of  Turkey.  It 
dence,  and  finally  appropriating  to  is  no  cause  of  suspicion  or  censure  that 
herself  the  territory  of  inofTcnsivo  Austria  desired,  oefore  any  more  de- 
neighhours  and  allicH — and  all  this  cided  action,  to  reassure  herself  with 
iniquity  practised  with  the  most  ear-  respect  to  Germany.  An  understand- 
nest  protestations  of  moderation,  dis-  ing  vdih  her  old  rival,  Prussia,  was 
interestedness,  and  even  amity — have  ahsolutely  necessary,  as  any  antagon- 
lefi  no  other  alternative  to  those  who  ism  witli  that  power,  in  such  circam- 
have  not  made  up  their  minds  to  bow  stances  as  the  present,  would  be  of 
to  the  Muscovite  yoke,  than  to  draw  immense  advantage  to  Russia.  That 
the  sword  in  the  cause  not  only  of  her  first  idea  was  one  of  conservation, 
civilisation,  but  of  existence  itself,  will  not  appear  strange  to  those  who 
We  admit  her  exceptional  situation  have  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
as  an  excuse  for  Austria  not  having  constitution  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
long  since  assumed  a  more  vigorous  with  its  various  and  couflicting  na- 
action.  We,  too,  were  slow  in  action ;  tionalities,  and  that  that  idea  found 
and  we,  too,  have  statesmen  who,  if  its  most  effective  realisation  in  the 
they  did  not  connive  at  the  nefarious  construction  of  a  powerful  German 
proceedings  of  Russia,  have  at  all  leag\ie.  To  it  we  owe  the  fact  that 
events  been  miserably  duped ;  and  we  the  resistance  to  Russia  has  assumed 
cannot  plead  the  excuse  of  Austria,  a  twofold  character.  For  the  last  two 
That  empire  had  scarcely  settled  down  years,  these  states  have  adopted,  in 
from  the  terrible  convulsion  which  common,  certain  moral  obligations, 
had  shaken  every  member  of  her  which  are  comprised  in  the  treaty, 
vast  and  unwieldy  frame,  and  had  tliough  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  better 
not  recovered  from  her  cruel  condi-  to  have  maintained  a  unity  of  action, 
lion  between  the  dangerous  protec-  and  constituted,  at  tlio  last  and  most 
iorate  of  a  powerful  and  amoitious  critical  moment,  one  vast  German 
ally  on  one  hand,  and  the  revolution  camp,  ready  to  act,  side  by  side,  with 
on  the  other.  The  ties  which  once  the  vVest,  and  one  army,  tliat  of  the 
bound  Austria  to  Russia  have,  how-  civilisation  and  balance  of  power  in 
ever,  since  been  loosened ;  the  injury  Europe,  against  barbarism  and  un- 
inflictcd  on  Austrian  interests  has  been  bounded  ambition.  It  would,  no 
very  great.  At  the  moment  when  doubt,  have  been  better  if  the  great 
RuKksia  believed  that  she  could  count  powers  had  long  since  taken  their 
on  the  goodwill  and  the  services  of  her  stand  on  one  common  ground,  for 
wvlegee,  she  had  not  as  yet  paralysed  many  events  have  occuired  which 
her  commercial  existence  by  blocking  would  have  been  avoided  had  a  good 
up  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Neither  understanding  existed  from  the  com- 
had  Russia  unmasked  her  intrigues  in  mencement  of  the  Eastern  question — 
Greece.  She  had  not  as  yet  supplied  or  the  same  union  in  action  as  in  pro- 
funds  for  piratical  ships  which  me-  tocols.  If,  however,  there  was  at  any 
nace  the  trade  of  the  Archipelago,  time  any  hesitation  about  Austria — 
and  that  of  Austria  in  the  Adriatic,  if  there  really  existed  a  disposition  to 
She  had  not  as  yet  roused  the  brig-  listen  to  the  seductions,  or  to  yield  to 
and  insurrection  of  Montenegro ;  the  menaces  of  Russia— if  the  picture 
and  her  emissaries  in  Servia,  which  of  future  revolution,  more  terrible 
touches  Austria  so  nearly,  were  not  than  that  which  convulsed  her  in  1848, 
yet  avowed.  Time  has  removed  was  laid  open*  before  |ier,  and  if,  con- 
all  doubt  that  even  the  grateful  par-  scions  of  many  duties  unpeiformed, 
tiality  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  many  obligations  unfulfilled,  and  many 
entertained  as  to  the  real  designs  of  wrongs  inflicted  by  her,  she  shrank  at 
Russia ;  but  unless  Austria  now  carry  the  thought  of  a  complete  and  a  final 
her  forbearance  so  far  as  to  wait  tiU  rupture  with  her  former  friend,  that 
the  Cossacks  invade  her  territory,  she  moment,  we  firmly  believe,  has  passed 
can  cherish  no  further  hope  of  the  for-  away.  Before  the  publication  of  the 
bearance  or  loyalty  of  the  Czar.  Rus-  Seymour  correspondence,  we  could 
sjjt,  her  protector  m  1849,  has  become  have  understood  hesitation  and  doubts, 
/ler  enemy,  and  menacea  the  integrity  but  not  since  the  proclamation  to  the 
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world  of  the  scornful  lan^age  of  tho  of  having,  for  any  length  of  time,  dis- 
Czar.  We  have  shown  that  the  in-  turbed  the  peace  of  Europe, 
terests  of  Austria  have  been  the  first  The  conduct  of  Austria,  since  the 
to  suffer ;  that  her  trade  was  arrested  treaty  of  the  20th  of  April,  has  been 
by  the  closing  of  the  Danube,  and  by  more  straightforward  and  more  ener- 
the  Greek  piracy  paid  by  Russia ;  that  getic  than  what  any  one  expected 
the  brigands  of  Montenegro  were  but  from  her.  The  note  presented  to 
obeying  orders  from  St.  Petersburg;  Russia,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
and  that  the  hostility  of  Russia  is  even  sions  of  that  instrument,  was  so  firm 
now  felt  in  Scrvia.  The  longer  Aus-  and  precise,  that  the  Prussian  Cabinet, 
tria  delayed  before  declaring  herself,  or  rather  the  King,  became  alarmed, 
the  more  enemies  she  would  have  to  and  the  first  symptom  of  weakness 
encounter.  We  believe,  then,  that  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  agents 
her  merely  expectant  attitude  is  now  of  Russia  to  promote  a  rupture  be- 
definitively  abandoned.  Her  salva-  tween  the  two  states,  even  at  the  risk 
tion  is  at  stake,  no  less  than  the  in-  of  war  between  them.  The  fears  of 
tegrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  the  King  were  acted  upon.  Austria 
while  reserving  to  themselves  a  liberty  was  accused  of  having  given  an  erro- 
of  action  in  the  conferences  presided  neous  interpretation  to  the  treaty, 
over  by  M.  Buol,  the  German  powers  and  of  having  exaggerated  its  impor- 
have  not,  by  that  reservation,  left  tance;  and  matters  were  carried  so 
themselves  a  door  open  for  escape ;  far  that,  as  our  readers  will  probably 
and  Austria,  above  all,  has  pledged  remember,  a  ministerial  crisis  followed 
herself  to  act.  If  gratitude  to  Russia  at  Berlin.  The  anger  of  the  Russian 
for  past  services  be  alleged,  it  may  be  party  was  principally  directed  against 
answered  that,  by  accepting  her  aid  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
in  1849,  the  Emperor  PVancis  Joseph  Baron  Manteuffel  was  at  one  moment 
did  not  bind  himself  to  sacrifice  the  threatened  with  the  loss  of  office.  It 
independence  of  his  crown,  the  inte-  was  alleged  by  the  Russo-Prussians 
grity  of  his  territory,  and  the  interests  that,  by  signing  the  treaty,  Prussia 
of  his  people ;  and  if  any  scruples  still  had  for  ever  sacrificed  her  indepen- 
cxist  on  that  score  in  the  imperial  dence,  and  liberty  of  action ;  that  no 
mind,  England  and  Prance  may  reply,  choice  was  now,  or  would  in  future  be, 
in  the  words  of  Corneille —  lef^  her,  whether  she  desired  to  ad- 
vance, or  recede,  or  stop  short ;  and  that 
**  Vow  lui  devez  beauconp ;  she  had  imposed  on  herself  the  obliga- 

i'ur.;'nr"d:.^.To'nr,7SL''ru  ,10,11*.  tm"  to  <i?'ir '", "'".  T^%  ">[  A"«'"«- 

Quo!  que  doive  un  monarque,  et  dui-u  sa  cou-  In  the  aaditional  article  of  the  treaty, 

„  .  rf»»'»      .  ,  ,        , ,  which  provides   for  the    case  of  the 

II  doii  4 1«.  BH^eu  eqpor  plus  qu'  4  personoe.  gmperor  of  Russia's  refusal  to  give  the 

SMI e9t jufte, d^aiiioan, que tont 80 coDsiddre,  "complete  security"  required  of  him, 

g^SlriTp'J'rr'^^irnSrp'uirr''  '»  /^f.  ^^^^^^   t^at  the  complete 

EtTitcroitreBagiuireenTooereuibiissantr  subordmation  of  Prussia  to  Austria 

was  formally  stipulated.  In  such  an 
It  is  true  that,  with  England  and  emergency  Austria  was  authorised  to 
France  united,  there  can  be  little  ap-  adopt  whatever  measures  she  may 
prehension  as  to  their  being  equal  to  judge  most  efficacious  for  the  speedy 
the  task  of  bringing  the  Czar  to  rea-  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and 
son ;  but  with  the  co-operation  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Russian 
Austria  and  Prussia,  the  war  has  what  armies ;  and  should  her  territory  bo 
may  be  called  a  more  sovereign  cha-  attacked  in  consequence  of  those  me»- 
racter.  If  we  have  so  earnestly  de-  sures,  Prussia  was  bound  to  employ 
sired  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great  the  whole  of  her  military  force  to  repel 
German  powers,  it  was  with  the  ob-  that  attack.  The  Russian  party  at 
ject  of  seeing  peace  speedily  establish-  Beriin  deduced  from  that  article  the 
cd  on  a  more  solid  and  a  more  lasting  probability,  nay,  the  certainty,  that 
basis  than-  before,  and  that  the  Em-  war  woula  arise  out  of  the  convention, 
peror  of  Russia,  all  powerful  and  ter-  but  that  the  interest  of  Austria  would 
rible  as  he  has  long  appeared  to  Eu-  alone  be  eared  for,  without  any  re- 
rope,  shall  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  ciprodty  m  Iblvoxu  ot  YroasAS^      ^^» 
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8iich  a  critical  moment  the  vaocillating  most  assuredly  cdnddes  with  her  in- 
character  of  Frederick- William  strong-  terests.  Austria  has  once  more  taken 
ly  contrasted  with  the  firmness  of  the  the  lead  in  the  political  affairs  of  Gcr- 
young  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  When  many.  It  was  at  Vienna  that  the 
mformed  of  what  was  passing  at  Ber-  conference  of  the  four  Powers  was 
Hn,  his  Majesty  observed  thar  the  established;  it  was  at  Vienna  that 
treaty  was  bigned;  that  it  was  duly  these  schemes  were  adopted  which 
ratified  by  tlie  two  sovereigns;  and  emanated  from  the  desire,  and  the 
that  all  that  remained  now  was,  to  necessity,  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
execute  it :  that  if  any  demur  arose  Europe  ;  and  it  was  there  also  that 
on  that  head,  and  if  Prussia  meant  by  the  important  treaty  of  Berlin  and 
her  objections  the  non-recognition  of  the  additional  articles  were  drawn 
the  engagements  she  had  knowingly,  up.  We  have  little  doubt  that  if  Aus- 
and  ot  her  own  accord,  bound  herself  tna  carries  out  with  the  same  firmness 
to,  Austria  could  not  but  regard  such  the  obligations  she  has  contracted  in 
refusal  as  a  casus  bellU — for  most  as-  her  own  interest  and  that  of  Europe, 
suredly  Austria  would  make  no  con-  she  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
cession.  This  firmness  of  the  youthful  from  them,  and  that,  even  in  a  more 
sovereign  produced  the  desired  effect,  selfish  point  of  view,  she  will  find  that, 
It  put  an  end  to  the  ministerial  crisis ;  on  this  as  on  all  occasions,  honesty  is 
and  the  good  understanding  which  the  the  best  policy.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
treaty,  and  which  one  of  the  contract-  among  a  certain  class  of  French  poli- 
ing  parties  appeared  desirous  of  inter-  ticians  for  the  last  forty  or  fitly  years, 
rupting,  was  once  more,  and,  we  trust,  to  predict,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
permanently  established.  One  of  the  the  fall  of  the  British  empire ;  and 
first  consequences  of  that  restored  even  the  wretched  Ledru  RoHin  has 
good-feeling  was,  the  signing  of  the  written  two  or  three  stupid  volumes 
jvotocol  by  the  representatives  of  the  with  the  object  of  proving,  no  doubt 
four  Powers,  which  annexes  the  Aus-  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of 
tro-Prussian  treaty  to  the  Anglo-  people  of  his  calibre,^  that  the  hour 
French  convention.  The  oliject  of  the  of  England^s  decline  had  long  ago 
Berlin  treaty  was,  the  protection  of  arrived,  that  her  wonderful  career  of 
the  political,  moral,  and  material  In-  prosperity  was  arrested,  and  that  the 
terests  of  the  Great  German  Confe-  only  thing  she  had  to  do  was,  to  pre- 
deration,  which  have  been  seriously  pare  herself  as  decently  as  possible  for 
injured,  and  would  be  seriously  mo-  nor  final  fall.  It  was,  however,  some 
naced  in  future  by  the  continued  and  security  that  M.  Ledru  Rollin  con- 
indefinite  occupation  of  the  Danubian  tinned  to  stay  in  our  doomed  country. 
Principalities,  and  the  farther  advance  as  it  showed  that  we  were  safe,  at  all 
into  the  Ottoman  territory  of  the  Rus-  events,  for  another  year  or  so.  Similar 
•ian  armies.  That  fact  is  expressly  predictions  have  been  made  over  and 
stated  in  the  additional  article  of  the  over  again  about  the  Austrian  empire ; 
treaty;  and  in  the  instrument  itself,  and,  in  truth,  there  was  a  period  within 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  the  last  few  years  when  its  dismem- 
of  Prussia  declare  that  "•  it  appertains  berment  was,  even  by  the  most  incre- 
to  Germany  to  fulfil  a  high  mission  at  dulous,  deemed  inevitable.  Many  a 
the  close  of  the  present  war,  in  order  tune  during  the  five-and-twenty  years 
to  provide  against  a  future  which  could  spent  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  re- 
not  be  otherwise  than  fatal  to  the  publican  and  unperial  period  of  France, 
general  well-being  of  Europe."  The  it  was  believed  that  the  last  hour  of 
adhesion  of  the  German  Confederation  Austria  had  sounded,  and  that  she  had 
to  this  treaty  would  complete  the  long  lost  her  place  among  the  great 
grand  alliance,  which  the  grasping  am-  powers  of  Europe.  She  has  neverthe- 
oition  of  Russia  has  raised  up  against  less  struggled  through  the  tempest; 
her.  and  when  she  recovered  her  authority, 
We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  she  recovered  it  without  serious  loss, 
the  line  -  adopted  by  Austria  in  this  and  without  a  rival  over  all  Germany., 
matter,  because  we  cannot  help  feeling  The  empire  that,  to  all  appearance, 
Ihat  jt  redounds  to  her  honour,  as  it  had  been  solidly  established  in  1814, 
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was  a^in  ahaken  to  its  foundation  in  forced  to  succumb.  Those  family  in- 
1848.  Its  capital  and  its  provinces  fluences  are,  as  wo  iiave  said,  purely 
were  ravaged  at  the  same  time  by  personal,  and  do  not  affect  the  nation 
civil  and  By  external  war;  the  impe-  at  large,  who  will  not  allow  their 
rial  family  had  to  fly  from  Vienna,  coantry  to  bo  degraded  into  a  satellite 
and  seek  rcfufre  in  the  depths  of  the  of  Russia.  Prussia,  the  most  impor* 
Tyroleso  mountains.  All  Germany  tant  member  of  the  Germanic  confede- 
seemed  to  rise  and  make  a  last  effort  ration  after  Austria,  will  not  suffer 
to  shake  off  her  domination,  io  form  that  confederation  to  descend  to  the 
one  compact  body,  to  cast  loose  Aus-  role  of  a  commission  charged  with 
tria,  and  to  con^r  the  supreme  and  Russian  interests,  and  established  in 
united  power  on  Prussia.  Not  much  the  very  heart  of  Germany.  The 
more  than  a  year  has  gone  by  since  Prussian  nation  will  not  tolerate  it, 
Austria  sustained  against  Prussia  a  merely  because  the  sister  of  the  king 
lengthened  struggle  on  the  commercial  happens  to  be  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
constitution  of  Germany;  and  in  that  It  is  true  that  other  titles  and  other 
struggle  Austria  certainly  had  not  the  honours  have  been  lavishly  scattered 
best  part.  Yet  she  again  iss^^ed  safe  by  the  Czar  among  the  officers  of  the 
out  of  her  trials ;  and  on  the  occasion  Prussian  army,  with  the  view  of  pur- 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  she  chasing  their  goodwill,  and  seducing 
sacceeded  in  regaining  all  her  prepon-  them  from  their  duty  as  Germans.  In 
dorance.  The  revolution  is  no  longer  many  instances  this  has  been  success- 
visible  on  the  theatre  where  it  was  ful ;  but  wo  have  heard  that  the  suc- 
triumpbant;  the  coolness  which  ex-  cess  is  principally  confined  to  what 
isted  between  her  and  England  has  may  be  termed  the  more  aristocratic 
disappeared,  and  she  is  once  more  classes  of  the  army,  and  that  among 
united  to  her  ancient  and  faithful  ally  the  cavalry,  for  instance,  a  decidedly 
by  an  obligation  of  the  noblest  kind —  strong  feeling  exists  at  this  moment  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  favour  of  Russia.  The  officers  who 
of  Western  Europe  against  an  over-  have  been  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
grown  and  unscrupulous  Power.  of  Russia,  take  particular  care  to  ex- 

While  the  gratitude  of  Austria  to-    hibit  in  public  their  stars  and  ribbons, 
wards  Russia  for  her  powerful  aid  in    as  if  in  contempt  of  public  opinion, 
1849,  is  alleged  as  a  powerful  reason    and  as  an  indication  of  their  sympathy 
against  a  community  of  action  with    for  the  Russian  cause.     This  is  not, 
the    maritime    powers,    the    ties    of    however,  the  only  motive  for  their 
relationship  existing    between    King    conduct.  They  see  in  the  Emperor  of 
Frederick- William  and  the  Emperor    Russia  a  protection  against  revolution; 
Nicholas — the  Czarina  being  the  sister    and  this,  considering  the  class  to  whicli 
of  the  former — are  regarded  as  render-    the  cavalry  officers  generally  belong, 
ing  impossible    the    co-operation  of    is  not  very  extraordinary.     Neverihe- 
Prussia  with    England   and    France,    less,  wo  are  persuaded  that  the  disclo- 
We  admit  the  full  force  of  such  a  cir-    sures  in  the  correspondence  of   Sir 
cumstancc,  particularly  on  a  mind  like    Hamilton   Seymour  must  have  pro- 
that  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  But  these    duced,  even  upon  the  persons  of  whom 
influences  are  merely  personal.    The    we  speak,  a  great  effect;  their  par- 
Prussian  monarchy  is  not  any  longer    tialities  must  have  received  a  rude 
a  pure  despotism,  where  the  will  of  the    shock  on  the  perusal  of  these  letters. 
Sovereign  is  the  law  of  the  nation,    and  have  singularly  cooled  down  their 
Prussia  enjoys,  in  a  more  or  less  im-    zeal.     The    most  ardent  admirer  of 
perfect  form,  a  representative  regime ;    the  Emneror  Nicholas  must  have  felt 
the  press  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  free ;    his  face  bum  with  shame  and  indigna- 
and  there  are  sufficient  means  to  ascer-    tion  at  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
tain  the  direction,  and  estimate  the    which  he  affected  to  ignore  the  ezis* 
force,  of  public  opinion.    On  other  and    fence  of  Prussia  as  one  of  the  states 
equally  important  occasions  the  king,    of  Europe ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
whose  weakness  and  infirmity  of  pur-    doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  the  success 
pose  are  proverbial,  ran  counter  to    of  Russia,  her  acts,  so  far  as  Prussia 
public    opinion,  and    the    king  was    is  concerned,  would  be  in  conformity 
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with  her  words,  or  rather  with  her    that  it  will  inspire  the  army  and  the 
gilence.    But  Prussia,  as  well  as  Aus-    people  with  patriotic  ardour, 
tria,  has    approved    and    sanctioned,        In  this  alliance  against  barbarism — 
in  as  solemn  a  manner  as  such  an  act    on  the  triumph  of  which  the  safetyW 
is  capable  of,  the  measures  adopted  by    Wbstem  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Tur- 
the  maritime    powers.    She    has,  in    key    depends — ^m    this    great    league 
common  with  her  sister  of  ^e  Ger-    which  does  honour  to  our  times,  two 
.  manic    confederation,    declared    that    of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
England  and    France  acted  right  in    earth,  great  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
supporting  Turkey  a^inst  the  pre-    war,  have    laid    aside    their  rivalries 
tensions  of  Russia.    The  vkima'um^    and  jealousies,  have  forgotten  or  for- 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  powers    given  past  hatreds  and  wrongs,  and 
to  Russia,  was  approved  by  her,  as    with  sincerity  of  purpose  have  sacri- 
also  the  subsequent    declaration  of    ficed  on  the  altar  of  the  public  good 
war  by  the  English  and  French  gov-    tho  animosities  of  centuries.     NoSiing 
emmcnts.    In  fact^  every  step  succes-    can  be  more  exciting,  and  at  the  same 
sively  adopted  by  these  two  powers  in    time  more  noble,  than  that  fflorious 
defence  of  the  integri^^  of  Turkey,  and    fraternisation  of  France  and  England 
cbnsequently  agmnst  Russia,  has  been    by  sea  and  land ; — the  Zouave  and  the 
repneatedly  sanctioned,  including  that    tfritish  grenadier  fighting  side  by  side, 
which  annexes  the  Anglo-French  con-    and  the  union-jack  and  the  tricolor,  with 
vention,    and     the    Austro-Prussian    all  the  stirring  memories  they  call  up, 
treaty,  to  the  enga^ments  comprised    waving  over  the  same  sea,  ana  meeting 
in  the  protocol  of  the  9th  April.    We    as  they  never  yet  have  met  The  cause 
have  already  observed  that  we  do  not    is  not  exclusively  French  or  English, 
set  much  importance  on  the  delay  of    it  is  that  of  Europe ;   and  no  state, 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  commencing    however  small,  and  with  the  slightest 
hostilities  in  the  field.    In  the  present    pretensions  to  civilisation,  can  hesi- 
instance,  the  propriety  of  the  declaration    tate  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  good  work, 
of  war  belongs  properly  to  the  powers    If    there    be    any,    however,    which, 
that  have  already  made  it.     With  re-    owing  to  its  circumscribed  territory, 
spect  to  France  in  particular,  her  geo-    or  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  ser- 
graphical  position  enabled  her  to  do  so    vile  Prince,  or  from  any  other  motive, 
without  loss  of  time.     But  had  Prus-    shall    draw    back   from  tho  common 
sia  drawn  the  sword  two  months  ago,    cause,  that    state    should    bo   placed 
as  was  80  often  demanded  by  the  pub-    under  the  ban  of  Europe.     Whatever 
lie,  with  her  troops  not  yet  organised    be  its  form  of  government,  whatever 
nor  concentrated,  and  Russia  with  her    be  its  creed — Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
one  hundred  thousand  men  in  Poland,    Greek,  if  it  refuse  to  respond  to  tho 
the    Prus«an    territory    would    have    call,  it  should  be  excluded  from  the 
been  at  once  invaded  at  a  moment  it    society  of  Europe  ;  and  the  law  of  the 
Was  most    unprepared.    Those  who    Greek    legislator,    which    pronounced 
believed  that  it  was  by  negotiation,  and    degradation  and  death  on  the  citizen 
by  temporising,  that  the  great  German    who,  when  his  country  was  in  peril, 
powers  would  be  induced  to  assume    did  not  fly  to  its  aid,  should  be  ap- 
the  same  active  attitudes  as  France    plied  to  it.    In   sneh  cut;umstance8, 
and  England,  were    in  error.    It  is    each  state  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rather  our  own  determination  of  pur-    citizen  of  the  great  European  com- 
pose, our  vigour  and  energy  of  action,    monwealth ;  the  useless  or  the  rene- 
and  our  success,  that  will  lead  them    gade  member  has  no  claim  to  protec- 
into  co-operation.    When    they  find    tion,  and  cannot  expect  to  be  main- 
that  they  have  not  to  deal  with  Rus-    tained  m  the  rights  which  it  has  for- 
sia  single-handed,  that  they  have  not    felted  b^  cowardice  or  treachery. 
the  undivided  burden  of  the  war  to        It  will  not  be  irrelevant  if,  after 
support,  they  will  then  join  us  in  tho    noticing  the  conditions  of  the  larger 
field;  and  we  have  littie  doubt  that    States,  and  weighing  the  reasons  which, 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon  so  near  their    in  our  judgment  render  their  co-copera- 
frontier  will  be   itself  an  appeal  to    tion  with  the  Western  governments  a 
which  the  natioD  wJJl  not  be  deaf,  and    matter  of  peremptory  obligation,  even 
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one  of  regard  to  their  own  interest,  of  her  triumph,  Piedmont  is,  perhaps, 
we  say  a  few  words  about  the  second-  the  most  exposed  to  danger.  Iler 
ary  States,  and  the  peculiar  position  great  crimes  are,  her  form  of  govern- 
of  each,  both  as  respects  Russia,  and  ment,  and  her  iDvasion  of  the  Aus- 
the  Powers  to  whom  it  is  expected  trian  territory,  uDJustifiable  we  do 
that  they  will  afford  their  co-opera-  not  hesitate  to  admit,  under  Charles 
tion.  Among  those  States  that  enjoy  Albert.  But  the  Constitution  of  Pied- 
a  form  of  government  more  or  less  mont,  which  has  survived  tlie  ruin  of 
similar  to  that  of  France  and  England,  so  many  others,  because  it  is  moderate, 
and  who  for  that  reason  are  particu-  and  suited  to  the  habits  of  tlie  people, 
larly  obnoxious  to  Russia,  Spain  and  and  which  has  been  so  faithfully  re- 
Portugul,  though  the  most  distant  spected  by  the  king,  and  maintained 
from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  there-  by  the  people ;  its  religious  and  secu- 
fore  less  exposed  to  its  effects,  are  lar  reforms,  and  the  probability  of 
among  the  first  that  ought  to  come  their  progress;  the  loyalty  to  the 
forward.  It  may  even  be  a  question  house  of  Savoy,  and  the  attachment 
whether  these  countries  are  not  bound  to  the  order  of  things  created  bv 
by  the  s[Hrit  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Revolution  of  1848,  render  Piea- 
which  has  not  yet  terminated,  to  lend  moat  an  abomination  which  must  be 
their  co-operation.  The  Quadruple  extirpated  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
Alliance  was  formed  with  the  object  If  we  are  unable  to  arrest  Russia  in 
of  creating  and  maintaining  a  system  her  career,  not  only  would  everythuiff 
which  had  for  its  basis  the  negation  like  liberal  institutions  bo  destroyed 
of  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  This  m  Piedmont,  but  we  believe  that,  to 
alliance  was  intended  to  be  in  direct  gain  over  Austria,  it  would  be  offered 
opposition  to  the  coalition  inspired  as  a  bribe  to  her.  The  integrity  and 
and  protected  by  the  Russian  Em-  political  existence  of  Piedmont,  in  fact, 
peror  in  his  character  as  champion  depend  on  the  successful  resistance  of 
of  legitimacy  and  absolutism.  That  the  Western  Powers ;  and  when  the 
coalition  was  the  instrument  with  proper  moment  comes,  we  have  little 
which  he  meant  to  divide  Europe,  doubt  that  she  will  be  ready  to  take 
and  intervene  in  the  quarrels  of  other  part  in  the  sacrifices  made  in  defence 
States  in  conformity  with  the  tradi-  of  Europe,  and  not  maintain  during 
tional  policy  of  Russia ;  to  terminate  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  a  danger- 
at  some  future  day  what  he  considers  ous  neutrality.  The  manner  in  which 
to  be  a  revolutionary  system,  and  to  the  Sardinian  government  received  the 
efifect  the  expulsion  of  their  actual  official  communication  of  the  An^lo- 
occu^nts  from  the  thrones  of  Spain  French  Convention  in  the  beginnmg 
and  Portugal,  and  the  restoration  of  of  June,  affords  ground  for  belief  that 
Dom  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos  as  the  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  will  not  be  back- 
representatives  of  the  legitimist  prin-  ward  in  its  co-operation  should  it  be- 
ciple,  and,  in  his  eyes,  the  only  right-  come  necessary.  M.  Cavour,  m  his  re- 
fd  sovereigns  of  Uieir  countries.  The  ply  to  the  English  and  French  mink- 
question  of  religion,  too,  occupies  an  ters,  bestowed  tho  greatest  praise  on 
important  place  in  this  consideration,  what  he  termed  *'  the  disinterested  de- 
His  treatment  of  the  Catholics  of  Po-  votedness"  with  whkh  the  two  Powers 
land  shows  that  the  Czar  hates  quite  pursued  in  common  the  triumph  of  the 
as  strongly  the  Christian  sects  that  only  policy  which  could  re-establish 
differ  from  the  Orthodox  faith,  as  he  peace  on  a  solid  basis ;  and  he  ex- 
does  the  Musauhnan.  Non-orthodox  pressed  his  hope,  in  the  name  of  the 
Christians  are  equally  unbelievers  in  King  and  government,  **that  their 
his  eyes;  and  in  his  twofold  charac-  noble  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
ter  as  restorer  of  absolutism  on  the  that  success  which  every  Power  should 
thrones  of  Europe,  and  defender  of  desire  who  has  really  at  heart  the  inde- 
Orthodoxy,  Spain  and  Portugal  have  pendence  of  the  States,  and  the  main- 
e  very  thing  to  fear  from  his  success.  tenance  of  the  balance,  of  Europe." 

Among  the  secondary  states  of  Eu-  Were  Russia  in  possession  of  ono 

rope  which   would  find  little  mercy  of  tho  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  neither 

at  the  hands  of  Russia,  in  the  event  the  King  of  Naples  nor  the  Grand 
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Dnke  of  Tuscany  would  have  reason   stantinople,  would  be  to  seize  on  that 
to  feel  satisfied  in  ouch  a  neighbour-    petty  kingdom,  which,  oTcn  in  times 
hood ;  and  the  former  would  do  well    of  peace,  and  under  the  most  favour- 
to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  himself   able  circumstances,  only  subsists  by 
for  a  perpetual  v&<ealage,  if  he  will    means  of  the  subsidy  granted  to  her 
not  avail  himself  of  the  present  oppor-   by  the  allies.     But  the  conversations 
tunity  of  winning  some  credit  for  his    of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  our 
troops  by  rendering  service    to   the    minister  have  shown    pretty  clearly 
rest  of  Europe.      The  principle  laid    the  sort  of  benevolence  which  Russia 
down  by  Switzerland,  up  to  the  mo-    feels    towards    King    Otho,  and    his 
ment  we  write,  has  been  that  of  strict    avowed  determination  not  to  tolerate 
neutrality.     This  may  bo  all  very  fine    any  extension  of  his  territory ;  but, 
in  words  or  on  paper,  but  we  much    with   the  full  knowledge   of  all  this, 
doubt  the  possibility   of    any  State    the  clear-sighted  and  clever  Otho  corn- 
placed  so  near  the  theatre  of  war,  or   menced  war  against  Turkey,  and  con- 
the  power  that  will  be  engaged  in  it,    sequently  against  Turiiey's  allies,  well 
to  maintain  its  neutrality.    The  ques-   knowing  how  that  war,  so  far  as  he 
tion,  as  the  Swiss  Confederation  must   is  concerned,  must  end.    It  has  ended 
well  know,  is  not  now  one  of  Ihere   in  the  occupation  of  the  Greek  tcrri- 
secondary  interest      The   Swiss  are    tory  by  a  few  thousands  of  tlie  allied 
better  aware  than  any  one,  that  the    forces;  in  the  blockade  of  its  coasts, 
general  interest  of  Europe  is  at  stake,    and  the  consequent  interruption  of  all 
and  that  there  is  no  country  which  is    communication  between  the  insurgent 
more  exposed  than  Switzerland.    Such    subjects  of  the  Porte  and  the  Hellenic 
•neutrality  as  she  would  maintain  has   bands;  in  the  absolute  submission  of 
been  always  difficult,  and,  in  the  pre-   the    king ;  his   humiliating  apology ; 
sent  instance,  it  is  impossible.    It  is  not   his  promises  of  amendment  for  the 
now  for  the  first  time  that  Switzer-    future,  pronounced  in  presence  of  the 
land  has  to  learn  that  her  independ-   English  and  French  ministers,  whose 
ence  is  essehtially  connected  with  the   advice  he  had  scornfully  rejected  ;  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  that   dismissal  of  the  ministry  who  were 
if   this   balance  were  destroyed,   or   his  accomplices  in  that  mad  attempt ; 
seriously  disturbed,  her  independence    and  the  nomination  of  new  advisers 
would  not  be  worth  a  month's  purchase,    long  known  for  their  determined  re- 
Her  co-operation  with  the  other  states    sistance  to  Russian  influence,  and  de- 
•of  Europe,  is  a  question  of  such  vital    cidedly  friendly  to  the  Western  powers, 
importance  to  aU,  she  is  not  merely    How  King  Otho,  or  Ws  queen,  who  is 
bound  in  honour  to  afford,  but  her   the  fanatical  partisan  of  Russia,  or  his 
existence  as  an  independent  Confed-   ministers,  could  for  a  moment  suppose 
•eration  obliges  her  not  to  refuse  it.    that  Greece  would  be  tolerated  in  her 
We   are    therefore  of   opinion   that   open  partisanship,  is  what  we  cannot 
Switzerland  may  fairly  be  comprised   conceive,  unless  we  presume  upon  a 
-in  the  States  that  will  assist,  when  the   greater  absence  of  intellect  than  even 
time  comes,  for  general  and  armed   3iat  which  his  Majesty  has  hitherto 
resistance  to  Muscovite  ambition.  got  credit  for.    To  declare  war  against 

Of  Greece,  or  rather  the  Greek  Greece  would  be  absurd;  and  many 
Government,  so  much  has  been  said  motives  would  prevent  us  from  over- 
recently,  that  any  particular  allusion  throwing  an  independence  which  we 
-to  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  Notwith-  have  done  so  much  to  found.  Per- 
standing  the  analogy  between  the  re-  haps,  after  the  occupation  of  her  ter- 
ligious  faith  of  Greece  and  Russia,  ritory,  the  severest  penalty  that  we 
the  merest  reflection  and  the  simplest  might  impose  on  that  ungrateful  gov- 
common  sense  ought  to  have  ranked  emment  would  be  to  demand  payment 
-her  in  the  number  of  our  allies ;  for  of  the  debt  she  owes  us ;  and  as  it  is 
■oven  supposing  the  disclosures  of  Sir  probable  that  the  answer  would  be 
Hamilton  Seymour  to  have  been  kept  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  cred- 
Becret  from  the  world,  there  can  be  iter,  to  take  the  best  security  wo 
little  doubt  that  one  of  the  first  acts  might  find.  Greece  has  already  keenly 
-of  Rnaaia,  after  the  conquest  of  Con-   felt  the  efiecta  of  her  conduct  to  the 
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protecting  powers  in  the  niin  of  her    operate  in  his  own  defenco.    It  is  true 
commerce  and  finances.  After  much  for-    that  treaties  exist  which  stipulate  the 
bearance  and  much  advice,  abused  and    neutrality  of  Belgium  in  case  of  war. 
rejected,  French  and  English   troops    These    treaties,    however,    are    well 
now  occupy  the  Pireeus,  and  the  neu-    known  to  have  been  drawn  up  with 
tnility  Greece  refused  to  observe  she    a  view  to  France,  in  order  to  detach 
is  now  forced  to  maintain ;   and  the    from  her  an  ally  lying  so  temptingly 
brigandage    she    has    encouraged  by    in  her  way ;  but  such  as  they  are,  no 
sea  has  been  checked  by  our  cruisers    one  believes  that  Ihey  would  stand  a 
and  those  of  France.    In  that  part  of    week  after  the  first  cannon-shot  was 
Europe,  then,  Russia  has   no   further    fired  near  her  frontier.      If  Belgium 
chance   of  a   useful  diversion  in  her    desire  to   be   really   independent,  she  ' 
favour;  and  we   may  be  pretty  sure    must  prove  that,  when  the  occasion 
that,     with     agitation     paralysed    in    comes,  she  is  worthy  of  it.     "  If  BeU 
Greece,  and  the  Hellenic  government    gium  conduct  herself  like  a  woman,** 
bound  to  its  good  behaviour,  the  in«    observed  a  foreign   diplomatist  on  a 
surrection   of   their  co-religionists   in    recent  occasion,  ''  she  must  be  married 
the  states  of  the  Sultan  will  not  be  of    to  some  one  who  shall  be  willing  and 
long  continuance.      The     withdrawal    abl«  to  protect  her."     That  marriage, 
of  the  aliment  which  fed  it  will  have    we  hope  and  believe,  will  not  be  ne- 
the  effect  of  soon  tranquillising  the    cessary ;  and  we  are  sure  that,  should 
country ;  and  the  vigilance  of  our  own    the  necessity  arise,  Belgium  will  not 
agents,  and  those  oi  France,  will  pre-    be  found  wanting, 
vent    the    excesses    of   the    Turkish        When  we  come  to  Sweden  and  Den- 
authorities,    which    have     too     often    mark,  the  question   assumes   greater 
occasioned   and  justified  insurrection,    importance.     Sweden  has  wrongs  to 
What  we   have   said  with  respect  to    avenge,  and  rights  to  recover.     She 
Switzerland,  applies   with   equal,  and    has     not    entirely    abandoned,    even 
even  with  greater,  force  to  Belgium,    after  a  lapse  of  forty-six  years,  the 
The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  given    hope    of   again    possessing    Finland, 
too  many  proofs  of  sound  judgment,    which  was  torn  from  her  by  her  gi- 
Dot  to  understand  that  the  independ-    gantic    neighbour.       Such,    however, 
ence  secured  to  his  kingdom  by  France    is  not  the  only  motive  which  would 
and  England  can  only  be  maintained    induce  the  Swedish  people  to  join  the 
on  the  condition  of  accepting  the  re-    alliance  against  Russia ;  for  the  dan- 
sponsibility,    and    frankly     executing    gers  to  their  existence  as  an  indepen- 
the  dudes,  of  his  position.    King  Leo-    dent  nation   in   the  success  of   that 
pold  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain.    Power,  afford    us  a  better    security 
at  the  critical  moment,  from  entering    than    even    the    recollection    of    the 
into     the    coalition    against    France    past,  and  the  desires  and  hopes  which 
which,  more  than  two  years  ago,  the    it  may  call  forth.     Sweden  stands  in 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  forming,  and    a  position  similar  to  tlmt  of  Turkey ; 
into  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  "  ex-    and  it  is  certain  that,  iH  Russia  were 
cellent"    and    accommodating    friend,    once    mistress    of    the    Dardimelles, 
England  was  expected  to  enter.     This    she  would  before  long  bo  supreme  in 
combination,  which  had  a  twofold  ob-    the  Sound.     That  strait  also  is  a  key 
ject — first,  the  absolute  predominance    to  her  empire,  and  the  possession  of 
of -Russia  in  Europe ;  and  second,  the    Sweden    and    Denmark    is    quite   as 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  to    desirable    for   Northern,    as    that    of 
the  throne  from  which  they  have  been    Turkey  for  Southern    Russia.      We 
driven — failed,  xis  we  have  seen,  not-    have    no    doubt     that     the    absorp- 
withstanding  the    favourable  circum-    tion   of  these   States  forms    part   of 
stance   of  Lord  Aberdeen's  presence    the  vast  plan  of  Russia,  who  finds  in 
in  the  Cabinet     King  Leopold  must    them  elements  for  tlie   extension   of 
have  fully  comprehemied  the  danger    her  empire  by  means  of  her  maritime 
that  would  menace    his    dynasty  by    power.     The  sort  of  armed  neutrality 
participation  in  such  an  intrigue.     But    at  first  adopted  by  Sweden  was  per- 
hb  Belgian  Majesty  must  now  feel    fectly   intelligible.      Until    the    allied 
that  one  of  his  first  duties  is  to  co-    fleets  were  completely  established  m 
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the  Baltic,  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  situation,  a  partition  was  made, 
any  movement  indicative  of  hostility ;  to  which  the  belligerents  gave  their 
whilst  the  presence  of  our  fleet,  and  of  assent,  but   in    which    the   first-rate  ' 
a  considerable  force  ready  to  act  si-  Powers  dictated  the  law.    That  law 
multaneously  on  various  points  of  the  was   unfortunate  for  Germany,  as  it 
Russian  coast,  would  remove  all  mo-  created  rivalries  which    were    chiefly 
tive  for  hesitation,  and  enable  Sweden  to    the    advantage  of   Russia.     The 
to  throw  herself  heartily  into  the  con-  Holy  Alliance,  too,  in  which  Russia 
test  against  an  enemy  from  whom  she  played  the  principal  part,  reduced  the 
has  quite  as  much  to  dread  as  the  Su-  secondary  governments  to  a  condition 
blime  Porte  has.     But  let  her  remem-  of   tutelage,    and,    in    fact,  excluded 
ber — and  we  have  no  doubt  she  well  them   altogether  from   the  European 
knows  the  fact — ^that  perseverance  in  combination.      The    evil    was,    it    is 
such    neutrality    would    not    bo    the  true,  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  Quad- 
means  of   conciliating    Russia,  while  ruple  Treaty,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
she  would    hardly    meet    with  63rm-  was  conceived  in   opposition  to  the 
pjithy  or  respect  from    the    rest    of   Holy  Alliance — the   constitutionalism 
Europe.    To  us,  the  co-operation  of  of  the  south  against  the  absolutism  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  would  be  of  the  north.    It  now  becomes  the  duty, 
the  greatest  advantage.     Their  ports  as  it  is  the   interest,  of  the    great 
are  admirably  adapted  as  a  base  for  Powers  to  make  an    appeal    to  the 
our  naval  operations.      Their  troops  secondary  States,  to  furnish  their  re- 
would  be  in  the  theatre  of  operations  speetive   contingents  for  the  defence 
the  moment  hostilities  were  declared ;  of  the  cause— a  cause  not  of  private 
In  four-and-twenty  hours  they  would  interest,  of  aggrandnement,  or  of  con- 
be  in  Finland,  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Both-  quest,  but  of  ^nend  defence.    There 
nia.      Of  the  active  co-operation  of  is  not  a  powerful  sovereign  or  a  petty 
Sweden  with  us,  we  have  little  doubt,  prince,  who  values  his  honour,  or  cares 
The  peculiarity  of  her  position,  the  to  preserve  his    dominions — there  Is 
deep  injury  she  has  alrei&dy  sustained  not  a  peoplo  that  loves  its  indepon- 
at  the  hands  of  Russia,  ana  the  anni-  dence,  but  is  bound  to  assist  in  repel- 
hilation  of  Swedish  independence  that  ling  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians ; 
would    follow  from    the    triumphant  for  the  present  war  against  Russia 
progress  of  that  Power,  appear  to  us  is  a  crusade  of  civilisation  and  liberty, 
a  fair  guarantee  for  her  complete  and  from    which    none    can    draw    back 
active  adhesion.  without    a    stigma  being  affixed  to 
Whatever  be  the  faults  that  have  them  for  ever.     He  who  yields  to  the 
been  committed  with  respect  to  second  seductions  of  Russia,  will  have  sealed 
and  third  rate  States,  this  is  not  the  his  fate  as  surely  as  if  he  were  con- 
moment  to  remember  them.      With  quered  by  her  arms;  and  wherevef 
an  aggregate  population  of  not  less  the   Russian  cross  is  planted,  there 
than  fifty  millions,  they  do  not  deserve  servitude  must  be.    The  term  of  the 
the  indifference  with  which  they  have  mighty  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
in  great  part  been   treated,  nor  the  gaged,  we  do  not  venture  to  predict ; 
oblivion  in  which  they  have  been  left,  nor,  should  our  enemy  be  aided  by 
Their  weight  thrown  into  the  scale  any  of  the  governments  of  Europe  to 
at  so  momentous  a  period  as  the  pre-  carry  it    to    a   successful  issue,  can  ~ 
sent,  must  bo  considerable,  whether  we  say  for  what  people  is  reserved 
we    regard    their    territorial    extent,  the  gracious  indulgence    granted  by 
their  numerical  strength,  or  their  geo-  the  Cyclops  to  Ulysses  of  being  de- 
graphieal  position.     It  has  been  re-  voured  the  last;  but  we  are  certain 
marked  that  Cardinal   Richelieu  and  that  we  are  all  marked  as  tiie  prey, 
Napoleon,  no    mean    authorities    In  sooner  or  later.    The  conquest  of  the 
such    matters,    sedulously    cultivated  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  annihilation 
the  alliance  of  secondary  States ;  they  of  Islamism,  is  not  the  only  object  of 
did  not  neglect  or  despise  any  alli-  the  Czar.    The  creeds    of    Western 
ance,    or    any    contingent,    however  Europe  are  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  is 
small.     At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Koran ;  and  in  both  cases  religious 
owing priDci[m\)y  to  Uie  peculiarity  of  zeal  is  but  the  pretext  for  territorial 
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aggruidiBement  The  orthodox  ritual  has  always  been  stronger  in"  it  than 
is  the  prelude  to  conquest,  and  the  the  errors  and  the  passions  of  men ; 
miaaion  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  she  has  the  intimate  conviction 
betieves  to  have  received  from  Heaven  that  it  will  be  stronger  than  all  its 
is  its  propagation,  vrithout  respect  to  enemies.  She  knows,  moreover,  that 
any  oUier  creed  or  sect  Luthoranism,  at  this  moment,  as  for  ages  past,  the 
Calvinism,  Catholicism,  are  equally  Christian  destinies  of  the  West  are 
the  objects  of  that  mission;  and,imle68  stDl  in  the  hands  of  Rome;  and  sbe 
now  arrested,  he  will  follow  on  in  his  confidently  hopes  Ibat,  in  the  day  of 
career,  until  the  Russian  cross  is  the  grand  reconciliation,  Rome  will 
planted  on  the  dome  of  every  Cathe-  restore  to  her  the  sacred  deposit 
oral  in  Europe,  and  the  entire  West   intact" 

acknowledge  his  temporal  and  spirit-       Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1846, 
nal  supremacy.    Panslavism  with  its    the  cities  of  Naples  and  Palermo  were 
donble    device,    the    tiara    and    the    visited  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
sceptre,  is  the  banner  unfuried  to  the    sought  in  the  sou  and  genial  climate 
Slavonic  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe,    of  the  south  the   restoration  of  her 
who  are  summoned  to  rally  round  it,    health,  which  had  been  seriously  af- 
and  beneath  its  folds  is  a  policy  the    fected  at  St.  Petersburg.      Such  at 
moat  faithless,  and  an  ambition  the    least  was  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
most   unbounded   and   unscrupulous,    presence  of  the  Czarina.    It  afforded 
that    the   worid    has    ever    known,    a  favourable  pretext  to  the  Emperor 
The  orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  of  himself  to  visit  Italy,  and  soon  Europe 
idioae  powers,  jights,  purity  of  doe-    was   surprised  at  learning   that  the 
trine,  and  infallftnlity,  the  Czar  is  the    Emperor  Nicholas,  the  head  of  the 
personification,  claims    to   be    consi-    Orthodox  Church,  had  gone  to  salute 
oered  as  the  sole  depository  of  the    the  Prince  who  claimed  to  be  Christ's 
religious  and  moral  truth  from  which    vicar  on  earth,  and  the  head  of  the 
all  other  churches  have  strayed,  and    Latin    Cburch.    The  event  occurred 
which  must  one  day  be  absorbed  by    not  long  after  the  story  of  the  tortured 
her.      She    alone    is    orthodox;     all    nuns    of   Poland   had  rung  all  over 
others  are  heretical.    Rome  sbe  con-    Europe.    The  cause  at  first  assigned 
siders   as    preserving   the    Christian    for   the   journey  was    not   credited, 
principle,  among  those  who  acknow-    Compensation  for  past  misdeeds,  par- 
ledge  her  spiritual  supremacy,  merely    don  implored   at   the  tombs   of  the 
for  the  ultimate    triumph    of   ortho-    saints,  reconciliation    and   union  be- 
doxy;  and  she  believes  that  the  time    twecn     the    Eastern    and     Western 
is  fast  approaching  when  the  last  of   Churches,  which  had  been   separated 
the  Ponti&  shall  hand  over  his  long-    for  centuries,  were  the  explanations 
usurped  authority  to  the  Czar,  shall    that  accorded  better  with  the  popular 
avow  his  errors,  and  ask  to  be  received    feeling,  and  were  more  readily  believ- 
into  the  faith  from  which  the  Latin    cd.    Groat  were  the  bopes,  and  high 
Church    has  deviated.     "The  ortho-    the  exultation,  in   the  Eternal  City. 
dox  Church  has    never  despaired  of    Rome  put  on  her  festal  robes.    The 
such  a  result,"  writes  a  Russian  of    Cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  encircled  with 
high  diplomatic  rank,  in  a  Mhnoire    its  illuminated  diadem,  rose  in  light 
whkh  appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Deux    and  glory  to   the  heavens.    The  old 
Mondes    of   January    1860.      "  That    castle  of  St.  Angelo,  that  had  witness- 
church  waits  and  counts  upon  it,  not    ed  many  high  festivities,  spoke  out  its 
merely  with  confidence,  but  with  cer-    welcome  in  thunder,  and    the    bells 
tainty.    And    why    should    not   that    of     every    tower    and     church     in 
whush  is  one  in   principle,  which  is    that  proud    city   hailed  the    imperial 
one    in  eternity,    triumph    over   the    stranger.    Such  visits  had  not  often 
disunion  that  has  crept  in  by  time  ?    occurred  before.    When,  in  452,  Attila, 
In  spite  of  the  separation  of  many    the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  appeared  he- 
aves, and  in  spite  of  human  preju-    fore  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  PontifiT 
dices,  she  has  not  ceased  to  recognise    Leo  presented  himself  alone,  unpro- 
that  the  Christian  principle  has  not    tected,  and  bearing  aloft,  as  his  only 
died  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  it    weapon,    the    cross,  and    sununoned 
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the  savage  cohorts  to  retire.  Six  cen- 
turies later,  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
bowed  before  the  anger  of  Gregory, 
and  expiated,  in  the  court  of  the  Pon- 
tifical Palace,  the  oppression  of  his 
Saxon  subjects.  But  it  was  for  no 
expiation,  it  was  to  make  no  confes- 
sion of  past  cruncs,  nor  was  it  to 
demand  forgiveness  or  reconciliation, 
that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  now  knelt 
beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
head  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  had  no 
idea  of  asking  pardon  from  any  one  on 
earth,  for  ho  deemed  all  on  earth  be- 
neath him.  He  did  not  visit  Rome 
to  seek  the  spiritual  or  moral  con- 
secration of  his  power;  his  mission 
was  rather  to  consecrate,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  repentance  of  the  Papacy. 
Charlemagne  had  been  the  servant 
and  the  protector  of  the  Papacy;  he 
bestowed  much  upon  it,  but  he  receiv- 
ed more.  But  the  orthodox  Emperor 
of  our  day,  who  entered  Rome  in  1845, 
brought  all  to  the  Pope,  without  ask- 
ing anything  in  return.  He  was 
ready  to  restore  to  him  all  the  force 
which  the  Papacy  had  lost  since  its 
unhappy  connection  with  the   schis- 


matic West ; — ^the  holiness  of  Eastern 
tradition,  uncorrupted  and  unaltered. 
His  mission  was  to  close  the  schism 
of  centuries,  and  to  bestow,  out  of  the 
plenitude  of  his  bounty,  pardon  and 
protection  to  the  West.  When  the 
Czar  prostrated  himself  on  the  cold 
marble  before  the  shrines  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  presence  of  a  silent  and  aston- 
ished multitude,  he  was  not  alone  in 
that  act  of  humiliation;  all  Russia 
bent  with  him.  After  centuriea  of 
absence,  Russia,  represented  by  the 
Czar,  the  future  head  of  universal 
Christianity,  took  possession  of  the 
Papacy,  as  the  prelude  of  what  was 
to  follow. 

The  total  absorption  in  his  own 
person  of  spiritual  and  temporal  autho- 
rity all  over  Europe,  is  the  fixed  idea 
of  the  Czar,  and  for  that  object  the 
fanaticism  of  his  people  has  been 
roused  to  frenzy.  It  is  for  those 
States  who  value  religk>n  and  political 
independence,  and  ^o  are  not  pre- 
pared to  see  ciWlisation  and  liberty 
recede  before  the  barbarians  of  the 
North,  to  make  a  united  and  deter- 
mined stand  against  the  enemy  of  all. 
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TRI0OI7FI  AHD  ALISON  ON  THB   GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

We  certainly  owe  an  apology  to  ment^  particnlarly,  one  likes  to  see 
our  Greek  ambassador.  The  nine  what  a  living  Greek,  with  a  pen  in  his 
hundred  and  iiinety-ninth  edition  of  hand,  has  to  say  for  himself;  his 
a  declamatory  old  play  of  Enripides,  language  and  his  power  of  utterance 
cut  and  slashed  into  the  most  new-  is  an  element  in  the  great  Turko-Ros- 
fangled  propriety  by  some  J.  A.  Har-  sian  question  that  cannot  be  lost  sight 
tang,  or  other  critical  German,  with  a  of.  Doubly  welcome,  therefore,  is 
tomahawk,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  this  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Tricoupi's 
literary  world  that  can  excite  no  at-  long-expected  history ;  and  as  it  hap- 
tention ;  but  when  a  regularl3r  built  pens  opportuftiely  that  the  most  inter- 
living  Greek  comes  forward  in  the  esting  portion  or  Sir  A.  Alison's  thund 
middle  of  this  nineteenth  century,  volume  is  occupied  with  the  sante 
exactJv  four  hundrcK]  years  after  the  theme,  we  eagerly  seize  the  present 
last  Bj^zantine  chronicler  had  been  opportunitv  at  once  to  acquit  ourselves 
blown  into  the  air  bv  our  brave  allies  of  an  old  aebt  to  our  Hellenic  ambas- 
the  Turks — and  within  the  precincts  sador,  and  to  thank  Sir  A.  Alison  for 
of  the  Red  Lion  Court^  London — h  the  spirited,  graphic,  and  thoroughly 
/  ry  dvXy  rSv  ipv$p9v  Xiovro;-— puts  forth  Sympathetic  stylo  in  which  he  has  pre- 
a  regularly  built  history  of  the  Greet  sented  to  the  general  English  reader 
Revolution  of  1821,  thereby  claiming  the  history  of  a  bright  penod  of  Greek 
—not  without  impudence,  as  some  history,  which  recent  events  have 
think — a  place  on  our  classical  shelves  somewhat  tended  to  becloud.  It  b 
alongside  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  not  our  intention  on  the  present 
and  Xenophon,  andamatway  above  occasion  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
Diodorus  Siculua  ana  other  such  le-  the  strategetical  movements  of  the 
tailersofyenerabie hearsay:  this  truly  Greek  war,  1821-6.  A  criticism  of 
is  an  event  in  the  Greek  world  that  these  will  be  more  opportune  when 
claims  notice  from  the  general  review-  Mr.  Tricoupi  shall  have  finished  his 
er  even  more  than  from  the  professed  great  work.*  We  shall  rather  confine 
classical  scholar.    At  the  present  mo-  ourselves  to  bringing  out  a  few  salient 

(1.)  Swp<&SMf  Tpursmnv  Ivropfa  Hit  ^EXXtivudlf  trapaor&atat  ,  T^/ao;  A.  London, 
1868.  (History  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  By  Spiridion  Tricoupi,  Greek 
Minister,  LonMi.    Vol.  i.) 

(2.)  HiMt&ry  of  Europe  from  the  FmU  of  Napoleon  m  1815,  to  the  Accession  of 
horns  NofAoom  m  1852.     By  Sir  Akchibald  Alison,  Bait.    Vol.  lii. 

*  The  work,  when  completed,  will,  we  understand,  consist  of  four  volumes  octavo ; 
the  second  volume  is  expected  to  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 
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ISO                 IVieaupi  and  Alison  on  tht  ffreek  lUvoluiion,  i^^' 

points  of  that  great  moyement  which  to  tnm  it  to  practical  account    For, 

may  serve,  by  way  of  contrast  or  as  the  pure  Greek  of  Mr.  TriconpPs 

simililude,  to  tnrow  light  on  the  very  book  is  no  private  invention  of  nis 

significant  struggle  in  which  we  are  own,  but  the  very  same  dialect  which 

now  engaged    A  single  word,  how-  is  at  present  used  as  an  organ  of  in- 

ever,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  tellectual  utterance  by  a  lar^e  phalanx 

the  dialect  in  wnich  Mr.  Tricoupi^s  of  talented  professors  in  the  University 

work  is  written ;  as  that  is  a  point  on  of  Athens,  and  is  in  fact  the  language 

which   all  persons   are  not  well-in-  of  polite  intercourse  over  the  whole  of 

formed,  and  a  point  also  by  no  means  Greece,  it  follows  that  Greek,  which 

miimpoitant  in  the  decision  of  the  is  at  present  almost  universally  studied 

question, — What  are  the  hopesj  pros-  'as  a  aead  langnaee,  and  that  Sy  a  most 

pecis,  and   capabilitiei  of  the   nving  laborious  and  tedious  process  of  gram- 

race  of  Greeks  f  matical  indoctrination,  may  be  more 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  point,  Mr.  readily  picked  up,  like  German  or 

Tricoupi's  book    furnishes  the  most  French,    in  the  coarse  of  the  liv- 

decided  and  convincing  evidence  that  ing  practice  of  a  few  months.    It  is 

the  language,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  in- 

yet  survives  in  a  state  of  the  most  deed,  how  iBX  the  progress  of  our 

perfect  purity,  the  materials  of  which  young  men  in  an  ayanabTe  knowledge 

it  is  composed  being  genuine  Greek,  ofthefinestlanguage  of  the  world,  may 

and  the  main  difference  between  the  have  been  impeded  by  the  perverse 

style  of  Tricoupi  and  that  of  Xenophon  methods  of  teachers  who  could  not 

consisting  in  the  loss  of  a  few  Buperflu-  speal^  and  who  save  themselves  no 

ons  verb^  flexions,  and  the  adoption  concern  to  speak,  uie  lan^^ua^e  which 

of  one  or  two  new  sjmtactical  forms  they  were  teaching ;  who  mventcKl, 

tocompensat^  for  the  loss — the  iner-  also,  an  arbitrary  system  of  pronoun- 

est  points  of  grammar,  indeed,  which  cing  the  langoage,  which  completely 

to  a  schoolmaster  great  in  Attic  forms  separated  them  from  the  nation  who 

may  appear  mighty,  but  to  the  general  speak  it.    But  this  is  a  philological 

scholar,  and  the  practi^  linguist,  are  matter,  on  which  we  have  no  vocation 

of  no  moment.    A  few  such  words  of  to  enter  here;  we  only  drop  a  hint 

Turkish  extraction,  as  {[o^ioy,  amox^ua/  for  the  wiscl  who  are  able  to  inquire 

4tpiidyioif,  a  firman  ;  fit^ipm,  a  vizier ;  and  to  conclude  for  Uiemselves. 

ytvhvafiPs,  a  janizary  ;  payiains,  a  rajah.  We  now  proceed  to  business.  There 

so  far  from  being  any  blot  on  the  are  five  points  connected  with  the 

parity  of  Mr.  Tricoupi's  Greek,  do,  in  late  Greek  Revolotion  which  stand  out 

nu^t,  only  prove  his  ffood  sense;  for  with  a  prominent  interest  at  the  pres- 

BVen  the  ancient  Greeks,  ultra-national  ent  moment. 

as  they  were  in  all  their  habits,  never  ^  Firsts — ^The  character  conduct^  and 
scrupled  to.ndopt  a  foreign  word — such  position  of  Bussia  at  the  outbreak  of 
as   y&^*f   napiStunsj    iyY'^f^ — when   it  Ihe  Bevolution. 
came  in  their  way»  just  as  we  have  ^cond,-— The  character  and  conduct 
fcoipdvrrKt  «f voof,  ooitidpto»,  and   a   few  of  the  Turks  and  the  Turkish  govern- 
other  Latinisms  in  the  New  Testsr  ment,  as  displayed  by  the  manner  in 
ment.    The  fact  is,  that  the  modem  which  the  revolt  was  met. 
Greeks  are  rather  to  be  blamed  for  TTiird, — The    character,    condact, 
the  affectation  of  extreme  purity  in  and  political  significance  of  the  Grexk 
theirstyle,  than  for  any  undue  admix-  P£ople,  as  exhibited  during  the  five 
ture  of  foreign  words,  such  as  we  find  years'  struggle, 
by  scores  in  every  German  newspai)er.  i^our^— The   character,    conduot> 
But  this  is  their  affair.    It  is  a  vice  and  position  of  Russia,  as  more  fully 
that  leans  to  virtue's  side,  and  springs  developed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
manifestly    from    that    strong   and  struggle. 

obstinate  vitality  of  race  which  has  Jnfth.—The  character,  conduct,  and 

survived  the  political  revolutions  of  political  signifiotace  of  the  Greek 

nearly  two  thousand  years;  and  a  people,  as  exhibited  since  Uie  battle 

vice,  moreover,  that  may  prove  of  the  of  Navarino  and  the  establishment  of 

utmost  use  to  our  younff  scholars,  who  the  existing  Bavarian  dynasty. 

may  hare  the  sense  and  the  enterprise  On  all  these  points  we  shall  offer  a 
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few  remarks  in  the  order  ia  which  own  mouth,  and  the  absolute  spoil- 
they  are  set  down.  taneity  of  an  imperial  ukase  been 
•  First, — As  to  the  conduct  of  Rtissia.  forestalled  by  a  Tagabond  Greek  cap- 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  very  sig-  tain.  But  the  Greeks  were,  from  the 
niflcant  of  the  nature  of  Russian  in-  beginning,  out  of  their  recKoning  in 
fluence  in  Turkey,  that  the  Greek  supposing  that  the  then  Czar  would, 
Revolution  did  not  commence  where  as  a  matter  of  course,  patronise  their 
one  might  have  expected  it  to  com-  insurrectiodlELry  movement  agai^  the 
mence,  in  Greece  proper — i.e.,  the  Turks.  Alexander,  though  not  na- 
mountainous  strongholds  of  Arcanania  turally  a  very  bellicose  person,  had 
and  the  Peloponnesus — but  in  those  already  done  as  much  for  the  terri* 
very  Prinoipalities  where  we  are  now  torial  aggrandisement  of  Russia  as 
fighting,  and  where  the  Muscovites  would  have  contented  the  most  war- 
are  always  intriguing.  How  was  like  of  his  predecessors.  He  had 
this  ?  Plainly  because  all  those  rounded  off  the  north-west  comer  of 
Greeks  who  had  for  years  been  brew-  his  vast  domain  in  the  most  neat  and 
ing  revolt  in  their  Iraiptci,  or  secret  dexterous  way  by  the  appropriation 
conspiracies,  took  it  for  granted  that  of  Finland  in  1808;  and  he  had  pro- 
on  that  nominally  Turkish  but  really  fited  alike  in  the  upshot  by  the  friend- 
Russian  ground,  Russia  would  at  once  ship  of  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  in  1807, 
come  forward  and  help  them  to  kin  and  by  his  enmity  at  Moscow  in  1812. 
-—we  use  the  Imperial  simile — the  sick  That  he  should  enter  upon  a  new,  and 
old  Infidel,  who  nad  been  so  long  lying  in  all  probability  a  severe  contest  with. 
with  his  diseased  lumpish  body  on  anotlier  enemy,  and  put  himself  at  the 
the  back  of  the  Christian  population ;  head  of  a  great  insurrectionary  move- 
and  accordingly  ihe  man  whom  they  ment,  disturbing  all  the  peaceful  reia- 
set  up  to  raise  the  flag  of  Christian  tions  so  recenUy  established,  and  in 
insurrection  on  the  banks  of  the  such  friendly  amity  with  the  great 
Pruth  and  the  Sereth,  was  an  officer  conservative  powers  at  Paris  and 
in  the  Russian  service,  Alexander  Vienna,  was  a  proceeding  not  to  be 
Ypsilanti  by  name ;  and  the  first  thing  looked  for  from  a  moderate  and  a 
he  did  when  he  came  forward  as  mili-  prudent  man.  This  the  Greeks  mig^ht 
tary  head  of  the  revolt  in  the  Princi-  nave  known,  had  they  not  been  De- 
palities,  was  to  put  forth  a  proclama-  fooled  by  patriotic  passion.  A  '*  holy 
tion,  in  which  the  Christian  tribes  of  alliance  '  no  doubt  it  was  which,  in 
Turkey  were  told  that  ^^  a  great  Euro-  1815,  the  pious  soul  of  the  good  Czar 
pean power  *'  might  be  depended  on  as  had  made  with  his  brother  kings ;  but 
^pat  ron ising  the  ineurre clion '' — ^  th is  ^'holiness''  was  either  a  mere  frater-  • 
t^&  iteyaXii  Hva/tts  revg  npoarartvei.  ulsation  of  sentiment,  too  va£^e  to  be 
Now,  here  was  a  lie  to  begin  with,  to  of  any  practical  force,  or  at  best,  a  re-  - 
which  perhaps  the  old  Gracia  tnendax  ligious stamp  placed  upon  a  document^ 
may  seem  not  inapplicable :  but  in  the  contents  of  which  were  essentially' 
fact  it  was  a  most  probable  lie ;  and  political,  and  did  not  at  all  warrant 
if  lies  were  at  all  justifiable,  either  on  the  expectation  that  the  most  Chris- 
principle  or  policy,  at  the  opening  tian  crowned  Allies  should  be  called 
scene  of  a  great  war,  certainly  this  upon  to  interfere  in  supporting  every 
was  the  lie  which  at  that  time  and  revolt  which  Christian  subjects  in  any 
place  looked  most  like  the  truth.  But  land  might  feel  themselves  called  upon 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  raifie  war-  to  make  against  their  traditional  lords, 
like  entlmsiasm  at  any  time,  especi-  Then  as  to  politics  :  Though  Alexan- 
ally  when  an  emperor  is  concerned,  by  der  was  a  most  kind-hearted,  truly - 
sound  in. «:  statements  not  founded  on  popular,  and  very  liberal  sovereign^ . 
truth.  Had  the  Czar  been  ever  so  and  had  made  speeches  at  Paris,  War^ 
williug  to  assist  the  movement  of  the  saw,  and  elsewhere,  equal  to  anything: 
Wallachian  Greeks,  and  to  lead  his  ever  spouted  b^  the  present  Majestjr 
victorious  Cossacks,  scarcely  returned  of  Prussia  in  his  most  liberal  fits,  yet 
from  fair  Paris,  to  magnificent  Stam-  he  was  very  little  of  a  constitutionaliali 
boul,  he  could  not  but  feel  offended  at  and  not  at  all  a  democrat  From  Lay- 
the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  bach,  therefore,  where  he  was  when 
his  dccbion  had  been  taken  out  of  his  the  revolution  broke   out  in  Maxq.Ik 
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1821,  hegaTehiideoirioninthe  mat-  yery  vain  and  foolish,    no  man  can 

ter  of  the  Greek  insurrection  in-  the  deny  that  the  Czar   behaved  with 

following  very  remarkable  words:—  greatmoderation-— likea^ntleman^in 

,  ,    _,  fact,  and  a  Christian,  as  he  was — and 

« The  motivet  of  the  Emperor  are  now  moreorer,  we  must  add,  like  a  wise 
known,  from  the  bett  of  afl  wurcem  hie  politician.  For  we  can  scarcely  agree 
own  words,  m  coufiaential  conversation  *2:*u-«»,«-*«^««ii^;««*;/v«./vff«»«?;«*» 
with  Monede  Chateaubriand.  *  The  time  with  wme  strong  mdications  of  feefm^^^ 
I.  past,' said  he, 'when  there  can  be  a  both  in  Tnconpi  and  in  Sir  Archibald 
French,  Ruseiaii.  PniesUn,  or  Austrian  Alison,*  that  any  Christian  power 
poUcy.  One  only  polity  for  the  safety  of  would  have  been  justified  in  support- 
aU  can  be  admitted  in  common  by  all  ing  a  revolt  of  Christian  subjects 
people  and  all  kings.  It  devolves  on  me  against  their  lawful  sovereitp,  beinfi^ 
to  show  myself  the  first  to  be  convinced  an  Infidel,  till  these  Christians  had 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  Holy  first  shown,  by  their  own  exertions^ 
Alliance  is  founded.  An  opportunity  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  inter- 
presented  itself  on  occasion  of  the  insur-  vention  which  afterwards  took  place 
recUon  of  the  Greeks.  Nothing  cerUinly  in  their  favour.  We  see,  also,  that 
could  have  been  mor«  for  mjr  interests.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  some  late  remarks 
those  of  mv  people  and  the  opinion  of  my  j  ^^  House  of  Lords,  was  quite 
^^^iTll^fa^'i::^^^  oo-ect  historically  when  he  ^  c^ll^ 
thePehponmeimsthe  revolutionary  mark,  attention  to  the  comparaUve  ^^  miyde^ 
Prom  that  momemlkeptmloof  from  them,  ration'  of  Russian  counsels  in  some 
Nothing  has  been  spared  to  turn  me  aiide  of  her  dealings  with  Turkey.  Russia, 
from  the  Alliance ;  but  in  vain.  My  »elf-  in  fact,  never  has  displayed  any  very 
iove  has  been  assailed,  my  prejadices  flagrant  rapacity  in  her  dealings  with 
appealed  to ;  but  in  vain.  What  need  Turkey,  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
have  I  for  an  extension  of  my  empire  1  reasons, — because,  having  as  much  of 
Providence  has  not  fiut  under  my  orders  {jiq  fox  as  of  the  bear  in  her  nature, 
800,000  sol<Vers  to  «atisfy  my  ambition,  ghe  does  not  wish  to  alarm  the 
but  to  protect  TeUgion,  morality,  and  European  powers  on  a  point  where 
justice,  and  i^^e^bfish  the  pnnciples  of  ghe  knows  they  are  peculiarly  sensi- 
order  on  whvo#  human  society  reposes.'  *•  ^  u^-  »o.ir»«r  i.«/k^«»  «/ .wv:..^.* 
In  pursuanceiliF  these  principles,  cTunt  ^7«' .  P[/''''''^„^rATK-  ^^5 
Neiselrode  declared  officially  that  •  hi.  ^^^  f}^^  ^^^  man  not  to  kill  him  and 
Imperial  Majesty  could  not  regard  the  i°  Jhis  very  moderation,  as  all  the 
enterprise  of  YpsUanti  as  anythmg  but  world  now  knows,  lies  the  peculiar 
the  effect  of  the  ezalution  which  charac-  danger  of  her  encroachments.  Like  a 
teiises  the  present  epoch,  as  well  as  of  the  deep  swirling  river,  she  rolls  beneath 
inexperience  and  levity  ofthat  young  man,  the  fat  mud-banks  of  your  political 
whose  name  is  ordered  to  be  erased  from  status  quo,  and  you  suspect  no  harm, 
the  Russian  service.*  Onlers  were  at  the  and  can  walk  on  the  green  bank  with 
same  time  sent  to  the  imperial  forces  on  delectation :  but  when  the  flood  comesf, 
the  Pruth  andin  the  Black  Sea  to  observe  there  will  be  a  shaking  and  a  pre- 
the  stnctest  neutrality.''  cipitation  ;  and  then  God  help  the 

The  publication  of  this  resolution  sleepers  1 
-on  the  TOirt  of  the  Imperial  govern-        So  much  for    Russia.      Our  neft 

ment  enectually  quashed  the  move-  question  relates  to  the  Turks.    How 

ment  in  Uie  Principalities ;  and  poor  did  they  behave  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

Ypeilanti,  after  a  few  awkward  and  insurrection  ?    The  answer  is  given  in 

ilCmanaged  i>lunge8^  was  obliged  to  two  woids — like  butchers,  and   like 

back  out  of  his  position,  and,  leaving  blunderers.    Like  butchers  in  the  first 

"Oljrmpian  George,'^  and  other  sturdy  place.    Their  way  of  crushing  an  in- 

<Greek  mountaineers,  in  the  lurch,  seek  surrection  was  truly  a  brutal  one — 

for  refuge,  and  find  a  prison  in  Austria.  mXcriK^    OtiptuHtis^    as     Mr.     Tricoupi 

In  this  wnole  affair,  nowever,  though  says :   or  shall  we    not    rather  say 

the  Greeks  had  snown    themselves  devilish.    Certainly,  Sylla,  in  his  most 


*  Sir  A.  Alison,  perhaps,  as  wo  shall  see  afterwards,  confines  bis  svmpathy  to  the 
assertion  that,  after  the  infarwnu  butchery  of  the  Greeks  at  Chios,  the  mterveiition  of 
'^^  ObristuLn  8tat9§  in  htYM  of  the  oppressed  Christian  people  became  a  duty. 
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sanguioary  humours,  never    enacted  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  very  natural 

anything  more    inhuman  and  more  manner  in  Wnich,  unassisted  by  any 

diabolical  than  the  wholesale  massacre  evil  arts  of  diplomacy,  that    power 

of  the  prosperous  Greeks  in  Scios,  can  continually  earn  for  itself  golden 

April,  1822»  which,  next  to  certain  opinions  among  the  Christian  nations 

scenes  when  the  Furies  were  let  loose  of  the  south. 

in  France,  forms  the  most  bloody  *'  On  the  evening  of  Easter  Satur- 
page  of  modern  history.*  When  a  day,  or  great  Saturday — r«  fiiy^  &i* 
Turk  suspects  a  Greek  of  treason,  he  Sarov,  as  the  Greeks  call  it — ^being  the 
makes  short  work  of  it ;  no  forms  of  9th  of  March,  there  were  seen  dis- 
law,  no  investigation,  no  trial,  no  persed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
proof;  but  right  on  with  the  instinct  jPatriarch*s  palace,  within  and  without 
of  a  tiger,  in  the  very  simple  and  the  Fanar,  about  five  thousand  armed 
effective  old  Oriental  style, — *'  Why  Janizaries,  without  any  person  know- 
Bhouldthis  dead  dog  curse  my  lord  the  ing  why.  The  Janizanes  perambu* 
king;  let  me  s^o  over  ^  I  pray  the  e,  and  lated  the  streets  of  the  Fanar  the 
take  off  his  head,"  So  an  old  Jew  whole  night,  but  did  no  harm  to  any 
once  said  to  King  David;  but  Sultan  one.  At  midnight,  as  is  the  use  in 
Mahmoud  did  not  reqiiire  that  a  word  our  Church,  the  church-crier  made 
of  cunsing  should  have  been  spoken,  proclamation,  and  the  Christian  people, 
Sufficient  that  the  individual  marked  though  under  great  apprehensions, 
for  butchery  stood  in  a  prominent  sit-  immediately  obeyed  the  sacred  sum- 
nation,  and  was  of  tiie  same  brother-  mens,  and  assembled  without  hinder- 
hood  as  those  who  had  spoken  or  ance  or  disturbance  in  the  church  of 
acted  treason :  if  he  was  not  guilty  in  the  Patriarchate.  The  Patriarch  him- 
his  own  person,  he  was  bound  to  be  self  ofhciat-ed  as  usual,  with  twelve 
cognisant  of  the  guilt  of  others ;  and  other  priests ;  and  after  the  service 
for  not  revealing  this  guilt  he  must  was  finished,  the  people  were  dis- 
die.  Such  is  the  simple  theory  on  missed,  and  retired  quietly  to  their 
which  proceeded  the  wholesale  mur--  own  homes.  The  Patriarch  went  to 
ders  which  took  place  at  Constantin-  his  palace,  when  the  first  streaks 
ople  so  soon  as  word  was  brought  of  of  day  were  beginning  to  appear ;  but 
the  insurrectionary  movement  m  the  scarcely  had  he  entered,  wnen  word 
Principalities.  As  a  specimen  of  these  was  brought  that  Staurakis  Arist^r- 
infamous  proceedings,  we  shall  select  ches,  the  great  Interpreter,  wished  to 
from  Mr.  Tricoupi's  book  the  account  speak  with  him.  The  Patriarch  pro- 
of the  death  of  the  Patriarch  Gregory,  posed  to  go  with  him  to  his  private 
a  murder  committed  with  the  most  room,  but  the  Interpreter  replied  that 
flagrant  disregard  of  all  the  forms  of  he  preferred  being  taken  immediately 
justice  (if  there  be  such  forms  in  to  the  great  Hall  of  theSynod.  Thert 
Turkey),  and  under  circumstances  he  came  with  one  of  the  Secretaries 
calculated  to  rouse  to  the  utmost  of  State,  and  forthwith  produced  a 
pitch  the  spirit  of  the  people  whom  it  firman,  which  he  declared  he  had 
was  intended  to  crush;  a  murder,  orders  to  read  aloud  without  a  mo- 
therefore,  not  merely  cruel  and  bar-  ment's  delay  in  the  presence  of  the 
barous,  but  stupid  and  impolitic.  The  Patriarch,  the  chief  priests,  the  heads 
account  given  by  our  author  of  this  of  the  Greek  people,  and  the  deacons 
most  characteristic  event  is  some  what  of  corporations.  These  parties  were 
circumstantial,  as  might  be  expected  sent  for,  and  the  firman  instantly 
from  the  piety  of  a  true  Greek  writing  read  as  follows :  *  Forasmuch  as  the 
on  such  a  subject.  We  curtail  it,  Patriarch  Gregory  has  shown  himself 
however,  as  little  as  possible— espe-  unworthy  of  the  patriarchal  throne,, 
cially  as  the  closinff  scene,  in  which  ungrateful  to  the  Porte,  and  a  devber 
Bussia  appears  a  chief  actor,  affords  of  plots, — ^for  these  reasons  he  is  de- 

*  That  this  "  bloody  and  brutoT'  policy  is  still  exercised  by  the  Turks,  when  they 

have  their  free  swing,  is  evident  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  British  Consul' 
at  Prevesa,  which  appeared  about  two  months  ago  in  the  Times,  and  of  which  a  Greek 
traoslation  now  lies  before  us  in  the  ABn^d — an  Athenian  newspaper — of  the  9th 
June. 
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ppeed  fVom  his  office.'  The  Patriarch,  accordinffly  led  him  into  his  own  pa* 
aocompanied  by  his  faithful  archdea-  lace,  and  there  the  executioner"  hung 
con,  was  immediately  led  offto  prison ;  him  as  he  was  praying  on  the  thresh- 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  hall,  a  old  of  the  principal  entrance  at  the 
second  firman  was  read  out  in  the  hoar  of  noon  on'Easter  Sunday — so  that 
following  terms:  'Forasmuch  as  the  at  the  very  moment  when  the  wretched 
Sublime  Porte  does  not  desire  to  de-  Christians  above  were  singing  the 
piive  his  faithful  subjects  of  their  hymn  of  welcome  to  their  new  Patri- 
spiritual  superintendence,  he  hereby  arch,  with  the  accustomed  words  «is 
commands  tnem  to  elect  a  patriarch  iroXXcT  tm  iton»ra^  his  predecessor  was 
according  to  their  ancient  custom.'  hung  on  the  ground-floor  like  a  thief 
A  consuiUition  immediately  took  place  and  a  malefactor ;  the  very  holy  per- 
among  the  clergy ;  and  tney  agreed  son  who  only  a  few  hours  before  had 
that  they  should  call  to  the  patriarchal  offered  the  bloodless  sacrifice  for  the 
throne  Cyril,  who  had  been  formerly  sins  of  the  people,  and  had  blessed 
patriarch,  and  was  now  in  Adrianople ;  his  faithful  flock,  who,  with  devout- 
but  the  secretary  replied  that  this  ness  and  contrition  of  heart,  had 
cooid  not  be  allowed,  as  tlie  proposed  kissed  the  hand  that  had  been  hallow- 
patriarch  was  absent,  mid  under  pre-  ed  by  the  handling  of  the  holiest 
sent  circumstances  the  Porte  could  elements.  The  last  moments  of  Gre- 
not  allow  the  throne  to  be  vacant  for  gory  were  moments  of  pure  faith  and 
a  single  hour;  wherefore  he  com-  resignation,  springing  from  an  un- 
mandra  them  instantly  to  make  elec-  spotted  conscience,  a  heart  the  foun- 
tioDof  a  new  patriarch  from  the  number  tain  of  good  deeds,  a  calm  contempt 
of  the  clergy  then  present.  Another  of  this  ephemeral  life,  and  a  bri^ni 
consultation  immediately  took  place ;  expectation  of  futurity.  The  writing 
and  after  considerable  difficulty  the  of  condemnation,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
vote  fell  upon  Peisidias  Eugenics,  who,  died,  called,  in  Turkish,  TiaftaSy  was 
accordine^  to  usage,  was  immediately  fixed  upon  the  dead  body,  and  set  forth 
sent  to  the  Porte,  the  rest  remaining  the  causes  of  his  death,  as  follows." 
till  he  should  return.  After  three  Here  Mr.  Tricoupi  gives  the  Turkish 
hours  he  appeared,  environed  with  a  act  of  condemnation  at  full  length ; 
pomp  and  circumstance  more  magnifi-  but  the  substance  of  it  is  contained  in 
cent  than  usual.  two  points  :  first,  '^  that  the  Patriarch 
'^  This  ceremony  of  electing  the  new  did  not  use  his  spiritual  weapons  of 
pontiff  was  still  going  on  when  Gre^  excommunication,  &c.,  against  the 
ffonr  was  led  out  of  prison,  where  he  revolters  ;  and,  second,  that  he  was 
had  been  preparing  himself  by  con-  personally  privy  to  the  conspiracy.'' 
stant  prayer  for  the  death  which  he  To  which  two  charges  the  histonan 
had  too  good  reason  for  supposing  was  answers  shortly  that  the  first  is 
prepared  for  him.  *  After  taking  him  directly  contrary  to  the  fact  (for  the 
irom  the  prison,  they  put  him  into  a  revolters  were  excommunicated  by 
boai^  and  disembarked  him  on  the  the  Greek  hierarchy  in  the  capital) ; 
strand  of  the  Fanar.  There  the  vene-  and  with  rcg^d  to  the  second,  he 
rable  old  man,  looking  up  steadfastly  avers,  that  though  it  was  quite  im- 
to  heaven,*  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  possible  for  the  head  of  the  Greek 
and  knelt  down  and  inclined  his  Church  to  be  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
hoary  head  to  the  executioners  axe ;  ence  of  a  conspiracy  of  which  thou- 
but  the  headsman  ordered  him  to  rise,  sands  of  the  most  notable  Greeks  in 
Mjing  that  here  was  not  the  place  Europe  were  members,  yet  he  was 
where  he  was  to  be  executed.    They  never  a  meinbcr  of  the  secret  socie- 


*  It  may  be  interesting  to  obserre  here,  as  a  proof  of  the  permanency  of  the  Greek 
language,  that  the  phrase  used  by  our  modern  Greek  ambassador  in  this  place, 
.mrtviaat  t(f  rov  ovpawov^  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  bv  St.  Luke  in  the  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  55.  Indeed,  the  vocabulary  of  the  living 
-Greeks,  as  well  as  their  syntax,  is  strongly  tinged  by  the  language  of  the  Septuagint 
and  the  New  Testament ;  a  fact,  of  which  our  studenU  of  theology,  if  they  have 
-«»r  »ense,  will  tak9  note. 
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tiea^  and  had,  on  the  contrary,  like  him),  bound  together  the  feet  of  the 

many  other  innoential  persons  of  his  corpse,    and   dragged   it   away   to  the 

nation,  considered  the  moyement  pre-  extreme  end  of  the  qaay  of  the  Fanar, 

mature,*  and  warned  his  countrymen  ^^^h  mockery  and  blasphemoas   words, 

against  it  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  '^^^^  ^^^7   threw  it  into  the  sea,  and 

most  pernicious  consequences.     But  ir*^«  ^o  •nd  of  the  rope  with  which 

it  is  Yain,  as  we  already  remarked,  ^^^  ^*^  l^""^  *^«  ^«®i  ^  ^^^  hangman, 

to     look    for   reasons    that    woul^  T^Jt)''^?l,fi'''^Zy^^^^ 

satisfy  any  European  ideas  of  justice  ^^?'?  *" tf  ^*"*®  *^,*-,  "* pmediatehr. 

in   pL  Jdin^  \tween  I^sT  aX"^!  Zl  t  fhW/di^ofT^ 

authonty     and    rebeUious    Giaours.  bay,t  and  there  attached  to  the  bodj  a 

The  calm    and   solemn    gentleman,  stone  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in 

enveloped  in  smoke  and  coflee  fhmes,  order  to  sink  it :  but    it    proved  not 

whose  bland   dignity   we  so  much  weighty  enough  for  this  purpose ;   so  he 

admired  in  time  of  peace,  becomes  left   the  corpse  floating  on  the  water, 

suddenly  seized  with  a  preternatural  <ind,  makinff  for  the  strand,  came  back 

fuiy  when  the  scent  of  Greek  blood  ^i^h  two  other  stones,  which  he  attached 

is  m  the  gale.      It  is  a  primary  law  ^^  ^he  body  ;    and  then,  givinjf  it  two  or 

of  his  religion,  inherited   from   the  **^*<*  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^  *^nife,  to  let  out  the 

oldest  Oriental  theocracies,  that    no  ^*^Jf.  he  immediately  sunk  it.    After 

infidel  is  entiUed  to  live  ;  and  if  the  '^"J*'    ""^VnT.^^^L  '*  "^T  ^"^  ^^ 

head  seems  more  serviceible  for  the  V'f'^,  t       '^  ^^^^"^    ^"^^  •'''^' 

nonce  than  the  capitation-tax,  which  L^'"«  **  ^^\  "^""^  T^'^J  P*^  "^"^ 

.      .^        7^  vii«  va^riMnauu  u»jk,  vrui^u  y^Q^^B  aTC  alwavB  stationed,  for  passing 

w    ita    substitute,  the    law  of    the  over  to  the  city.    One  of  thesTdS! 

Prophet  IS  satisfied,  and  no  man  has  a  was  a  Slavonian,  and  the  other  a  Greek, 

right  to  complam.      Mr.  Tncoupi  now  from  Cephalonia.      The  captain  of  the 

proceeds  with  his  narrative.  Slavonian  saw  the  body  first,  and  threw 

some  straw  matting  over  it,  with  the 
"  The  execution  being  over,  the  great  view  of  concealing  it  till  the  night,  when 
interpreter,  the  secretary,  and  their  he  meant  to  buiy  it,  like  a  good  Chris- 
attendants,  left  the  Palace  of  the  Pa-  tian.  But  whe^  the  evening  came,  the 
triarch.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  Cephalonian  captain  anticipated  him,  and 
day,  Beterli  Ali  Pasha,  wno  had  recent-  perceiving  from  the  unshaven  chin  that 
ly  been  appointed  Grand  Visier,  went  it  was  the  body  of  a  priest,  brought  into 
throffj^h  the  Fanar  with  only  one  at-  his  ship  secretly  some  Christians,  who 
tendant,  and,  asking  for  a  chair,  sat  assured  him  that  it  was  the  body  of  the 
down  for  five  or  six  minutes  on  the  Patriarch.  The  pious  Cephaliote  immO- 
street  opposite  the  suspended  body  of  diately  swathed  the  body  in  a  winding* 
tlui  Patriarch,  looking  at  him,  and  sheet,  and,  transporting  it  to  Odessa, 
speaking  to  his  attendant.  Aft^er  an  deposited  it  in  the  lazaretto  there.t 
hour  the  Sultan  himself  passed  the  same  There  the  body  was  examined  by  the 
way,  and  cast  his  eye  on  the  Patriarch,  order  of  the  Governor,  and  was  rccog- 
The  body  remained  suspended  three  nised  by  certain  signs  as  that  of  the  Pa- 
days  ;  but  on  the  fourth  the  hangman  triarch. 

took  it  down  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  it  '*  Information  of  this  being  sent  to  St. 

being  contrary  to  law  in  Turkey   that  Petersburg,  orders  were  given  to  bury 

persons  hung  or  beheaded  should  receive  the  body  with  all  appropriate  honours, 

burial.     Then  there  came  to  the  hang^  The  sacred  Russian  synod  came  to  assist 

man  certain  Jews,  and  having  received  in  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  on  the  17th 

his  permbsion  (some  say  that  they  bribed  of  June  there  were  assembled  in  the 


rsMv*  Ixc  Mn  9iv  iwtBifaw  HIv  tktrtBtpt^w  to 9  t^povf  fiov  dXX&  Siiri  fi*  t^aivtn  iotpow 
t9  Kbnifia^  III  t9  vk  ^av  iwtip9inXifi»i  U  *EXXi}M(  kc2  d  wXitvni  2oirX»i,  (  6i  KivhtVi 
tttyuf. — ^Pekbhabbus,  MUiUay  Memoirs.    Athens,  183e. 

t  t9v  Ktpmrmv  KiXnv — that  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  large  ezpsasion  of  the 
Golden  Horn  west  of  Galata,  and  noiUi  of  the  Fanar. 

t  The  modem  Greek  has  lost  not  a  whit  of  the  fine  rich  iUicibility  which  has  made 
the  ancient  dialect  such  a  convenient  organ  for  our  scientific  terminology.  The 
word  for  Lazaretto  used  here  is  XM^MMdo^^A***'  'i  "id  scores  of  such  words  are 
seen  on  the  signboards  of  the  streets  of  Athens  at  the  present  hour. 
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Laiaretto  tU  the  local  aathorities,  politi-  Titude  of  nearly  four  hundred  years— 

cal  and  miliUry,  the  two  metropolitan  that  they  were,  in  fact,  »o  awed  by  the 

bishopa,  Cyxil  of  Silietria,  and  Gregory  hereditary  authority  of  their  haughty 

of  Hieropolia ;  alio  Demetriuf,  bishop  of  masters,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 

Bender    and    Akerman,   all  the  clergy  .^^f^   ^   Gordon  expressly    testifies, 

of  the  province,  a  great  number  of  Greek  {j^ree  hundred  of  them  could  not  be 

lefhgees,  who  had  fled  from  the  butchery  ^^^  ^  g^^^  j  against  thirty  Turks  ; 

tt  ContUntmople.      Then  the  church  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^j    effective  leaders  were 

bells  were  rung,  the  funeral  pealms  wero  ^       brigand  chiefs  from  the  wild 

ruaicrdtheprayer.  of  the  congregates  Epirus  ;  that  the  land  was  of  such  a 
faithful,  the  limain.  of  the  venerated  nature  as  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
Patriarch  were  carried  to  the  mctropo-  fortresses,  all  of  which  were  m  the 
litan  church    of    Odesaa.      Here  they  possession  of  the  lords  of  the  soil: 
remained  three  days,  till  the  19tb,  when  that  th^  sea  was  ooen  to  the  men  of 
the  burial-service  was  again  suns,  and  a  Stamboul    as    mucn   as   to  those  of 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Con-  Hydra  and  to  Mehemet  All's  Egyp- 
stantino   (Economos,   preacher  to    the  tians,   we  shall  see  plainly  that  no- 
GScomenic  Patriarchate,  who  happened  thing  but  a  wonderful  combination  of 
to  be  in  Odessa  ;  after  which  the  body  giowness,  stupidity,  and  cowardice  on 
was  removed  with  great  pomp  to  the  ^^^  ^  ^^   ^^le  Turks  could    have 
church  of  the  Greeks,  and  deposited  in  a  ^^,^  ^y^^  Greek  revolt  to  protract 
new  seputehre  withm  the  ™l'n«  ^^  J*  itg  existence  during  the  space  bf  those 
holy  altar,  at  the  north  side  of  the  holy  t.    *  r  .!-««««.    ^h^^n    \xf^¥   witfinnf 
Ul^e,  as  being  the  body   of  a   martyr,  first  four  yeanj,  when-not  without 
And  thus-to  use  the  very  words  of  the  large  aids  from  English  gold— it  con- 
semi-official  journal  of  St.  Petersburg— by  Imued  to  present  a  prosperous  front 
the  command  of  the  most  pious  Autocrat  to  the  world.     What  strikes  us  most 
of  all  the  Russians,  Alexander  I.,  were  in  the  account  of  the  war  given  by 
rendered  due  honours  of  faith  and  love  Gordon — who  will  always  be  a  main 
to  Gregory,  the  holy  Patriarch  of  the  authority — is  the  great  want  of  capa* 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Greeks,  ^ity    and    enterprise  in  the   Turkish 
who  suffered  a  martyr's  death.  *  commanders  both  by  sea  and  land- 
Next  to  the  butchery — which,  by  the    very   same   weakness,  in   faot| 
the  way,  the  Greeks^  as  opportunity  which  is  remarked  at  the  present  hour 
offered,  were  not  ashamed  to  retaliate  as  afflicting    the  Turkisn  armies--a 
— ^the  most  noticeable  thing  in  the  want  of  good  officers.      There  is   in 
Turkish  conduct  of  the  war  was  their  Turkey  a  want  of  a  hi^h-minded,  in- 
extraordinary    slowness,    fickleness,  dependent,  and  energetic  middle  class, 
inefficiency,   and  bungling  of  every  without  which  an  army  never  can  be 
sort     The   insurrection,  though  at-  well  officered.      Only  one    efficient 
tempted  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  Turkish    captain    appeared   in    the 
did,  in  fact,  never  extend  with  any  whole  course  of  the  Greek  war ;  and 
permanent  force  beyond  the  narrow  he  took  Missolonghi. 
Doundaries  of 'the   present  kingdom       We  have  been  anxious  to  bring 
of  Greece,  with  the  addition  of  Crete,  forward  this  sad  account  of  the  con- 
and  one  or  two  of  the  Mse&n  islands,  duct  of  the  Turks  in  the  insurrection 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks  ;  distinctly,  as  there  is  a  danger,  at  the 
but  to  suppress  this  petty  revolt  of  present  moment,  of  the  Turkish  mill- 
an  ill-peopled  and  divided    district,  tary  virtue  being  overrated.     No  man 
occupying  a  small  corner  of  a  vast  who  knew  that  nation  ever  doubted 
empire,  all  the  strength  of  Turkey,  that  they  could  defend  a  fort  well  in 
botn  Asiatic  and  European,  proved  m  the  present  war,  as  they  have  ever 
vain  ;    for  it  was   not   till    Ibrahim  done  where  thev  happened  to  have  a 
Pasha,   in  1825,    was    sent  by  his  good  commander,  and  acted  under 
father,  Mehemet  Ali,  with  a  large  encouraging  circumstances.    This  is 
Egyptian  armament,  that  the  Morea  the  secret  of  the  recent  sucoessful  de- 
was  recovered  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  fence  of  Silistria,  for  which  we  feel 
insurrection  virtually  quashed.     Now,  all  respect      With  the  English  and 
when  we  consider  tnat  the  Greeks  of  French  fleet  to  guard  their  flank,  and 
the  Morea  were  stamped  with  the  ser-  all   Europe   as    spectators   of  their 
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mettle,  with  the  very  existence  of  which  the  heroism  of  the  Greeks  had 

their  empire   perhaps   at  stake,  and  excited.    We  may  say,  upon  a  review 

with  the  choice  of  their  own  battle-  of  the  whole  five  years'  struggle,  that 

field — ^that  is,  the  defence  of  forts-*-  the  Greeks  displayed  on  that  occasion 

the  Turks  would  have  been  dull  truly,  all  the  weakness,  and  indeed  all  the 

never  to  be  roused,  if  the  old  heroism  vices,  that  belong  to  a  people  just 

had  not  flamed  out  with  more  than  rising  from  under  the  weight  of  ceiip 

wonted  fierceness.  But  the  successful  turies  of  oppression — but  virtues  also 

defence  of  this  fort  affords  no  proof  of  the  highest  order,  which  it  is  of  the 

that  the  people  who  made  it  possess  a  very  nature  of  oppression  to  make  a 

spirit  ana  an  organisation  able  to  cope  people  forget     Oppression,  in  fact^ 

in  a  continued  campais^n  with  some  nad  never  done  its  perfect  work  with 

Paskiewitch  or  Diebitcn  of  the  next  this   noble-spirited    people ;    it    had 

generation.    Let  us  look  to  the  history  made  intriguers  of  those  who  remain- 

of  the  Greek  Revolution,  and  not  be*  ed  in  the  Fanar,  and  mere  money- 

lieve  that  the  Turks  are  great  mas-  changers  and  money-makers  of  those 

ters  in  the  art  of  war  till  they  have  who   peopled   the   cities :    the   base 

successfully  conducted  a  greai  cam-  stamp  of  slavery  also  mignt  be  found 

paign.  Above  all  things,  matters  must  on  the  plains :  but  fi*eedom  remained 

be  so  arranged  at  the  next  pacifica-  among  the  mountains ;  and  in  Maina 

tion  that  the  preservation  of  tne  peace  and  Souli  every  brigand  chief  was  a 

of  Europe  may  not  be  left  to  depend  hero.    In  fact,  under  such  a  militanr 

on  them.  despotism  as  that  of  Turkey,  brigand- 

Our  third  question  has  reference  to  age,  which  is  ouUawed  by  a  good 

the  Greeks.     Their  conduct  in  the  government,  becomes  the  very  church 

great  revolt  by  which  their  indepen-  militant  oC  liberty.    Whatsoever  vir- 

dence  was  ultimately  achieved,  de-  tues,  therefore,  belong  to  the  indomif- 

serves  to  be  noted  with  the  greater  table  spirit  of  nationality  when  forced 

care  at  the  present  moment,  because  to  create  its  own  law,  and  redeem 

there  are  not  a  few  persons  in  this  itself  from  destruction  by  the  det- 

country  who  are  only  too  ready,  in  perate  efforts  of  individual  self-asser- 

the  unhappy  blunder  of  1854,  to  forget  tion,  belonged  to  the  Greek  people^ 

the  glorious  heroism  of  1821-26.    Sir  and  those  Albanian  tribes  who  were 

A.  Alison,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  identified  with  them  in  the  highest 

that  large  spirit  of  appreciation  for  degree.     But  there  was  more  than 

which  he  is  remarkable,  has  shown  no  that.    The  Greeks,  as  the  whole  spiiil 

tendency  to  chime  in  with  this  vulgar  and    tendency    of    Corai's   writmgs 

cry.    He  is  not  surprised    that  the  show,  were  intellectually  an  advanc- 

brigands    of    Thessaly   and    Epirus  ing  people.    They  had  scholars,  and 

should  not  possess '  all  the  virtues  of  thinkers,  and  poeto  among  them,  who 

Pericles  and  Aristides ;  and  therefore  were  fighting  not  merely  for  the  rude 

he  is  not  offended.    The  Greeks,  in  privilege  of  freedom — which  a  brute 

fact,'  in   1821,  were   the   authors  of  can  understand  as  weU  as  a  man— 

their  own   liberty,  as  much  as  the  but  for  the  vindication  of  an  intellec- 

Turks  now  are  the  authors  of  the  tual   heritage  of  which  they  were 

retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Silistria.  proud.    To  these  men  the  possession 

2fost  true  it  is,  that  without  the  in-  of  the  uncorrupted  Greek  tongue  was 

tervention  of  the  Allied  Powers,  not-  not  a  mere  pretty  plaything,  as  it  may 

withstanding    their    utmost    efforts,  be  to  many  of  our  academical  men ; 

their  cause  was  lost ;  so  also  will  the  but  it  was  the  badge  which  publicly 

defence  of  Silistria  have  proved  in  proclaimed    their    brotherhood  with 

vain,  if  England  and  France^  in  the  that  great  hierarchy  of  intellect  which 

proceedings  that  are  yet  waited  ibr,  had  conquered  ancient  Rome,  and 

show  weakness  or  vacillation.     But  inspired  modem  Europe.    These  men 

the  Greeks,  in  1821,  had  this  decided  did  not  fight  with  the  mere  impatient 

moral  vantage-ground  over  the  Turks  spirit  of   vulgar   insurrection  ;    they 

of  the  present  day,  that  the  interven-  came,  like  banished  kings,  claimine  a 

tion  would  never  have  taken  place  long-lost  throne;    and   Europe    ielt 

had  it  not  been  forced  upon  the  great  that  there  was  a  dignity  in  their  work 

Powers    by  the   popular   sympathy  not  belonging  to  every  exile.    Bat 
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ihero  was  tnother  element  of  strength    reiistanee  had  not  been  m  ade  in  vain.  It 
in  the  Greek  revolt,  without  which  it    laW  the  foundation  of  Greek  independ- 
nerer  could  have  succeeded,  and  an    ©nee ;    for   it  preeerved   chat   bleBsing 
element  which,  like    their    zeal    for    during  a  period  ofde.pondcnce  and  doubt, 
inteUeotual  culture,  proved  that  the    ^»>,«  '^'I^V^uII^.^i^^JhI^^^u 
modern  Greeks  are  the  true  sons  of    •yff^^c^r^f/f"^;?^'^^^^^^ 
Themistocles  and  Pericles.    This  ele-    P^tro'S^p^n^^^^^ 
ment  was  their  use  of  the  sea.    The    ^^^^  undieturbed  in  other  quarteri,  and 
Turks,    though    thejr  had    possessed    prevented  the  entire   reduction  of  the 
the  finest  harbour  m  the  world  for    Morea,  which  waa  threatened  during  the 
four  centuries,  though  they  governed    first  moment!  ofconiternation  consequent 
a  country  wnere    arms   of  the   sea    on  Ibrahim's  success.    By  holding  out  so 
serve  the  same  purpose  that  railroads    long,  and  with  such  resolute  persever- 
do  elsewhere,  had  not  oirty  made  no    ance,  they  not  only  inflicted  a  loss  upon 
progress  in  the  nautical  art^  but  had    the  enemy  greater  than  they  themseWee 
allowed  their  enterprising  slaves  to    experienced,  but  superior  to  the  whole 
create  for  themselves  a  navy  by  which    garrison  of  the  place  put  together.    The 
they  were  to  succeed  in  dnving  their    WiBst«rn  "tions  watched  the  struggle 
makers  out  of  the  field.     When  Ibra-    71'!^  breaUiless  ^"^J"*  ?  and  wh^^^^^^  1^ 
k:^  D««k»    :«  i»:-  ,«....^k  ^^^aa  ♦K^    it  terminated  m  the  danng  sally  and  tde 
him  Pasha,  in  his  march  across  the    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^J    .^  ,j„^,  by  a 

Morea  m  1825,  had  arrived  at  that  high  ^ody  Sf  intrA>id  men  fighting  for  them- 
ground  between  Tnpohzza  and  Argos  .^j^^,^  jh^j,  ^i^e,^  ,nd  children,  the  pub- 
where  the  island  of  Hydra  becomes  ^g  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It  will 
visible,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  that  appear  immediately  that  it  was  this  warm 
little  nest  of  oaring  adventurers,  he  gympathy  which  mainly  contributed  to 
exclaimed,  ^  Thwi  LiTTLllSlfeNGLAND,  the  success  of  the  Philhellenic  societies 
foAen  $haU  I  hold  thee  P^  This  little  which  had  sprung  up  in  every  country  of 
England  it  was  which  saved  Greece.  Europe,  and  ultimately  rendered  public 
There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  opinion  so  »trong  as  to  lead  to  the  treaty 
modem  history  more  interesting  than  of  July,  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the 
the  dashing  exploits  of  the  gallant  establishment  of  Greek  independence. 
Ipsariote  Uanans  with  his  fire-ships  On  the  other  hand,  we  most  not 
in  the  Greek  war ;  and  wherever  shut  our  eyes  to  the  faults  of  the 
Miaulis  the  Hydriote  appeared  with  Greek  people — ^which  were,  in  fact, 
his  squadron,  there  everything  that  just  the  faults  of  their  ancestors  made 
could  be  done  was  done.  But  great  more  large  and  more  prominent  by 
as  were  the  exploits  of  the  islanders,  the  long-continued  action  of  circum- 
Europe,  perhaps,  knew  more,  ana  stances  favourable  to  their  develop- 
was  justly  more   astonished  at  the    ment.    Will  it  be  believed  ?— during 

elant  conduct  of  the  land  army  in  the  time  that  this  heroic  struggle  was 
two  sieges  of  Missolonghi — a  going  on,  by  a  people  manifestly  un- 
fortress  protected  only  by  shallow  able,  even  with  their  strongest  com- 
lagoons  and  a  mud  rampart^  and  bined  exertions,  to  withstand  their 
utterly  unprovided  with  tnose  long  gigantic  adversary — even  in  the  mid- 
lines of  fire-spouting  barricades  thai  heat  and  the  critical  turning  point  of 
make  Cronstadt  and  Sevastopol  so  this  grapple  for  free  existence,  the 
difficult  of  approach.  Yet  Misso-  Greekcaptainswere  quarrelling  among 
longhi  was  maintained  against  the  themselves  I  There  were  actually 
whole  force  of  the  Turks  for  two  at  one  time,  as  Gordon  assures  us, 
Tears ;  and  when  it  did  fall,  the  reso-  seven  civil  wars  among  a  people  who 
lute  garrison  made  no  capitulation,  could  only  collect  hundreds  to  plant 
but  after  having  exhausted  the  last  against  tne  thousands  of  their  mas- 
scraps  of  mw  hides  and  sea- weeds  ters  I  Such  a  self-divided  people,  one 
which  served  them  for  food,  cut  their  might  almost  say,  was  unworthy  of 
way  with  gallant  desperation.  <men  liberty.  Certainly  if  they  could  not 
and  women  together,  througn  the  agree  to  fight  for  themselves,  it  did 
sabred  ranks  of  their  enemies.  Nor  not  seem  the  business  either  of  France 
were  they  without  their  reward.  Let  or  England  to  force  thOm  to  be  pa- 
Mr.  Alison  speak : —  triotic.  But^  after  all,  what  was 
'^Thag  feJlMiMBolongM;  butita  heroic    this  but  the  natural  result  of  the  g^ 
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graphy  of  the  coantiy,  and  of  the  cir<  classical  enthusiasm,  we  may  he  snre, 
cnmsUinees  under  which  its  latent  (such  as  helped  not  a  little  to  fan  the 
liberty  had  been  maintained  ?  What  Greek  fire  ot  ourselves  and  the  Ger- 
was  it  else  bat  the  same  thing,  on  a.  mans),  but  that  she  might  cripple 
sniall  scale,  which  the  Feloponnesian  Turkey  by  inflicting  such  a  deep 
war  exhibited  on  a  large  scsue  ?  Divi-  wound  6n  her  left  leg  as  wonld 
sion  is  the  weak  point  of  Greece,  and  render  amputation  necessary.  All 
always  wasj  and  as  for  other  vices  this  became  plain  in  a  few  years, 
whion  stank  so  strongly  in  the  nostrils  Alexander  died.  In  the  year  1826 
of  some  of  our  sentimental  Philhel-  Nicholas  succeeded ;  and  matters  were 
lenes — canning,  falsehooii,  selfishness,  at  that  period,  by  the  fall  of  Misso- 
rapacity,  and  blushless  impudence  of  longhi,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha's  occupa- 
all  kinas — such  rank  weeds  grow  from  tion  of  the  Morea,  brought  to  sucn  a 
a  neglected  moral  soil,  not  only  in  pass  that  the  bloody  Rye  years' 
Greece,  but  in  the  streets  of  London  struggle,  with  all  its  heroism,  must 
and  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere ;  the  have  gone  for  nothing,  had  not  the 
only  difiference  being  that  in  our  case  tide  of  pdpular  sympathy  begun  to 
a  wicked  or  neglectful  parent  brinsfs  move  so  strongly  in  favour  of  inter- 
up  corrupt  individuals,  while  in  the  vention  among  the  great  European 
case  of  the  modem  Greeks^  a  wick-  nations,  that  the  governments  were 
ed  and  neglectful  government  had  forced  to  take  the  matter  up.  Eng« 
brought  up  a  corrupt  people.  There  is,  land,  as  the  most  classical,  and,  may 
no  doubt,  some  trutn  m  the  doctrine  of  we  not  say  also,  the  most  generoos. 
races  and  hereditary  propensities ;  and  country  in  matters  of  internationaj 
the  Greek  mayprohiably  be  more  subtle  feclinc:,  was  the  first  to  make  over- 
in  speculation,  and  more  cunning  in  tures  tor  a  European  demonstration  in 

Sractice,  than  the  other  families  of  favour  of  Greek  independence;  and 

]e    Indo-European    stock.      Never-  of  the  consulted  Powers  none  came 

theless,  we  are  mclined  to  believe  that  forward  with  greater  alacrity  than  the 

the  proverbial  falsehood  of  the  Greeks,  new  Emperor  of  the  North.    On  the 

which  is  the  worst  vice  now  continu-  invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

ally  thrown  in  their  teeth,  is  as  much  Nicholas  was  invited  to  send  shipi 

the  result  of  circumstances  as  of  blood,  into  the  Mediterranean  toco-operate 

and  that,  under  the  same  influences,  with  the  fleets  of  France  and  Eng- 

any  Teutonic  race  whose  honesty  is  land  in  coelcing  the  Porte.  Here  wai 

now  most  loudly  bepraised,  would  ex-  an  opportunity  thrown  in  his  way.  b^ 

hibit  a  large  development  of  the  same  pure  accident,  to  achieve  in  a  few  aayf 

vice.     When  a  people  is  not  allowed  results  more  favourable  to  the  mosi 

to  play  the  lion,  it  must  either  learn  cherished  projects  of  Russian  agmn- 

to  play  the  fox  or  perish.  discment    than    might    have    heen 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  brought  about  by  the  tortuous  diplo- 

on  the  fourth  point  stated — viz.,  the  macy  and  bloody  encounters  of  long 

circumstances  attending  the  conclu-  years;  and  this  not  only  without  ex- 

sion  of  the  war,  as  illustrative  of  the  citing  suspicion  of  ambitious  views, 

policjr  of  Russia.     Here  a  very  in-  but  amid   acclamations,  and  cheers, 

teresting   contrast   immediately  pre-  and  philanthropic  hurrahs   innumer 

sents  itself.    Alexander,  as  we  have  able.  By  joining  England  and  France 

«een,  occupied  with  various  benevo-  in  establishing  the  independence  o; 

lent  projects  and  perambulations^  fear-  Greece,  the  Czar  felt  that  not  onlj 

ing  also  not  a  little  everything  in  the  would  Turkey  be  reil  of  one  of  hei 

shape  .of  rebellion   and    revolution,  limbs,  but  a   new  field    would    be 

refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  opened  for  diplomatic  intrigue  in  re 

the  Greek  insurrection.    In  this  he  gions  hitherto  preserved,  by  the  bless- 

behaved  like  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  ings  of  barbarism,  from  such  refine 

a  king,  but  not  like  a  Russian.    As  ments.     A  little    tinselled   couit  a 

a  Russian  he  would  have  folbwed  Athens,  with  some  German  princelinf 

the  footsteps  of  Catherine,  who  twice,  on  the  throne,  was  no  doubt  even  thei 

in  the  latter  half  of   the    last  cen-  seen  in  near  vista,  as  the  best  possibU 

tury,  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  Morea,  theatre  for  the  display  of  those  aiti 

and  assisted   Greece  not   from  any  of  political  falsehood  axid  €Ltkn«&^  ^o 
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which  the  Rnssian  Nesselrodes  and  a  single  fortress  by  the  Turks  eqniva- 
Pozzo  di  Borgos  excel.    But  more,  lent  to  the  loss  of  a  whole  campaign 
Might  not  the  Turk,  who  is  by  no  by  the  Rnssians. 
means  a  milksop,  and  who  can  deal  ^  The  last  of  our  five  points  only  re- 
heavy  blows,  as  we  have  just  seen,  mains — How  has  the  establishment 
eren  from  his  sick-bed — might  not  of  Greek  independence,  by  the  treaty 
the  Turk  oppose  the  armed  intervcn-  of  1827,  answered  the  expectations  of 
tion  of  the  Powers,  and  might  not  its  founders? — What    is    the    actued 
some  untoward  collision  be  the  result,  state  of  Greece,  material,  moral,  and 
and  might  not  the  Turkish  navy  be  intellectual? — Are  the  Greeks  under 
annihilated;    and  then — 0!    then,  German  Otho  substantially  more  pros- 
might  not  the  way  to  Constantinople  perous    than    they  were   under  the 
be  more  open,  and  the  Balkan  more  Turkish  Mahmouds  ?    We  cannot,  ct 
easily  crossed  ?    Such  were  the  cogi-  course,  hope  to  answer  these  questions 
tations  that  might  naturally  begin  to  satisfactorily  within  the  limits  at  pre- 
move  in  the  brain  of  a  thoroughly  sent  prescribed  to  us ;  but  one  or  two 
Russian    energetic    and  enterprising  observations  we    are    compelled   to 
young  Czar,  when  the  proposal  was  make,  for  the  sake  of  tammg  down 
made  to  coerce  the  Sultan  into  the  to  somewhat  of  a  more  sober  temper 
recognition  of  the  total  or  partial  in-  the  glowing  observations  with  which 
dependence  of  one  of  his  revolted  pro-  Sir  Archibald  Alison  concludes  his 
vinces.    And  the  result^  as  we  all  fourteenth  chapter.    There  is  a  class 
know,  was  exactly  such  as  the  most  of  wise  men  in  the  world  who  show 
brilliant  imagination  of  a-brisk  young  their  wisdom  only  in  the  negative  way 
emperor  could   have  conceived.    In  of  seeing  difficulties  and  making  objec- 
the  course  of  a  few  monUis  the  Turk-  tions.     Sir  Archibald  Alison  certainly 
ish  fleet  wa^  destroyed  at  Navarino ;  does  not  belong  to  this  class.    Once 
in  two  years  Kustendji  and  Varna,  possessed  bv  a  grand  idea,  he  marches 
and  the  whole  sea-road  to  Stamboul,  on  fearlessly  to  its  realisation,  and 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  fleet;  lets  difficulties  shift  for  themselves, 
and  in  three  years  General  Diebitch  He  gives  you  a  project  for  a  marble 
had  made  himself  immortal  by  snr-  palace  and    a   granite  bridge  ;   but 
mounting  the  unsnrmountable  Balkan,  seems  to  forget  sometimes  that  there 
and  was  resting  with  twenty  thousand  are  only  bncks  to  build  with.     We 
men  (supnosed,  however,  to  be  sixty  like  this  error,  which  leaus  to  virtue's 
thonsana  M  on  the  banks  of  the  He-  side,  and  has  a  savour  of  something 
bras  at  Aarianople.   Never  was  game  posiiive  and  productive ;  nevertheless 
better    played.     The   Turko-Russian  the  truth  must  be  spoken — for  in  poli- 
campaign  of  1828-9,  which  we  can  tics  the  best  intentions  are  oflen  the 
now  study  to  such  advantage,  was,  we  mother  of  the  greatest  blunders.    The 
may  say,  impossible,  but  for  the  battle  remarks  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  which 
of  Navarino,  which  was  only  the  na-  we  think  require  a  little  chastening, 
tnral  result  of  the  armed  intervention  are  as  follows : — 
of   the    three   Powers  in   favour   of  u  j^  ^ruth,  so  far  from  the  treaty  of 
Greece.     Add  to  this  the  disorganisa-  6th  July,  1827,  having  been  an  unjustifi- 
tion  of  the  Turkish  army,  caused  by  able  interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
the   massacre   of    the    Janizaries    in  Ottoman  Government  as  an  independent 
1826,  and  the  consequent  disaffection  power,  it  was  just  the  reverse  ;  and  the 
among  the  old  Turkish  conservatives ;  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  the 
and  we  shall  see  at  once  how  the  Christian  powers  did  not  interfere  earlier 
campaign  of  1828-9  ended  so  glori-  >"  ^^^  contest,  and  with  far  more  exten- 
ously  for  Russia,  while  that  of  1854  ^ive  views  for  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 
has  proved  so  shameful.    The  cause  !?"P"\  After  the  masiacre  of  Chios    ha 
of  the  diff-erence  Hes  obviously  in  the  J^i^"  f  eiin^ron    The^^^^^ 
aimmand  of  the   Black   Sea,  which  fhemselves  to  be  pirates,  enemies  of  the 
Russia,  by  the  disaster  of  Navanno,  ^uman  race,  and  no  longer  entitled  to 
toen  had,  and  which,  by  the  Anglo-  toleraUon  from  the  European  family.  Ex- 
French    alliance,   she   now  has  not.  pulsion  from  Europe  was  the  natural  and 
This,  and  this  only,  has  on  the  present  legitimate  consequence  of  their  flagrant 
ifocasiaa  made  the  ^aJJant  defence  of   violation  of  its  usages  in  war.    Had  this 
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been  done  in  182t — had  the  CongreM  of  the  worn-oat  materials  of  Mahommedan 
Verona  acceded  to  the  prayers  of  the  despotism,  but  with  the  rising  energy  of 
Greeks,  and  restored  the  Christian  empire  Christian  civilisation, 
of  the  Elast  under  the  guarantee  of  the  "  But  modem  Turkey,  it  is  said,  is  di- 
AUied  Powers — ^what  an  ocean  of  blood  Tided  by  race,  religion,  and  situation ; 
would  have  been  dried  up,  what  bound-  three-fourths  of  it  are  Christian,  one- 
less  miseiy  prevented,  what  prospects  of  fourth  Mahommedan :  there  are  six  mil- 
felicity  to  the  human  race  opened  !  A  lions  of  S^Iavonians,  four  millions  of  Bol- 
Christian  monarchy  often  millions  of  souls,  garians,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Turks, 
with  Constantinople  for  its  capital,  would,  and  only  one  million  of  Greeks; — ^how 
ere  this,  have  added  a  half  to  its  popula-  can  a  united  and  powerful  empire  be 
tion,  wealth,  and  all  the  elements  of  na-  formed  of  such  materials  t  Most  true ; 
tional  strength.  The  rapid  growth,  since  and  in  what  state  was  Greece  anterior  to 
the  Crescent  was  expelled  from  (heir  ter-  the  Persian  invasion ;  Italy  before  the 
ritories,  of  Servia,  Greece,  the  Isles  of  the  Punic  wars;  England  during  the  Hep- 
Archipelaffo,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  tarchy ;  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Moors ; 
and  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  in  all  France  during  its  civil  wars!  Has  the 
parts  of  the  country,  proves  what  might  existence  of  such  apparently  fatal  ale- 
have  been  expected  had  all  Turkey  in  ii^ts  of  division  prevented  these  conn- 
Europe  been  blessed  by  a  similar  libera-  tries  from  becoming  the  most  renowned, 
tion.  The  fiBiirest  portion  of  Europe  would  the  most  powerful,  the  most  prosperoos 
have  been  restored  to  the  rule  of  religion,  communities  upon  earth !  In  truth,  diver- 
liberty,  and  civilisation,  and  a  baurrier  sity  of  race,  so  far  from  being  an  ele- 
erected  by  European  freedom  against  ment  of  weakness,  is,  when  duly  coerced, 
Asiatic  despotism  in  the  regions  where  it  the  most  prolific  source  of  strength  ;  it 
wap.  first  successfully  combated.  is  to  the  body  politic  what  the  intermix- 
'*  What  is  the  grand  difficulty  that  now  ture  of  soils  is  to  the  richness  of  the 
surrounds  the  Eastern  question,  which  earth.  It  is  the  meamness  of  unmingled 
has  rendered  it  all  but  insoluble  even  to  race  which  is  the  real  source  of  weakness ; 
the  most  fusseeing  statesman,  and  has  for  it  leaves  hereditary  maladies  nn- 
compelled  the  Western  Powers,  for  their  changed,  hereditary  defects  unsupplied. 
own  sake,  to  ally  themselves  with  a  state  Witness  the  unchan^ng  ferocity  in  every 
which  they  would  all  gladly,  were  it  age  of  the  Ishmaelite,  the  irremediable 
practicable  without  general  danger,  see  indolence  of  the  Irish,  the  incurable  ano- 
expelled  from  Europe  1  Is  it  not  that  gancc  of  the  TuriL ;  while  the  mingled 
the  Ottoman  empire  is  the  only  barrier  blood  of  the  Briton,  the  Roman,  the  Saxon, 
which  exists  against  the  encroachments  the  Dane,  and  the  Norman,  has  pro- 
of Russia,  and  that  if  it  is  destroyed  the  duced  the  race  to  which  is  destined  the 
independence  of  every  European  state  is  sceptre  of  half  the  globe 
enduigered  by  the  extension  of  the  Mus-  "  Such  was  the  resurrection  of  Greece ; 
covite  power  from  the  Baltic  to  the  thus  did  old  Hellas  rise  from  the  grave 
Mediterranean  ?  All  see  the  necessi^  of  of  nations.  Scorched  by  fire,  riddl^  by 
this  barrier,  yet  all  are  sensible  of  its  shot,  baptised  in  blood,  she  emerged  vic- 
weakness,  and  feel  that  it  is  one  which  is  torious  from  the  contest ;  she  achieved 
daily  becoming  more  feeble,  and  must  in  her  independence  because  she  proved  her- 
the  progress  of  time  be  swept  away.  This  self  worthy  of  it  ;  she  was  trained  to 
difficulty  is  entirely  of  our  own  creation ;  manhood  in  the  only  school  of  real  im- 
it  might  have  been  obviated,  and  a  firm  provement,  the  school  of  suffering, 
bulwark  erected  in  the  East,  aeainst  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since 
which  all  the  surges  of  Muscovite  ambition  her  indejpendence  was  sealed  by  the 
would  have  beat  in  vain.  Had  the  die-  battle  of^  Navarino,  and  already  the 
tates  of  humanity,  justice,  and  policy  been  warmest  hopes  of  her  friends  have  been 
listened  to  in  1822,  and  a  Christian  mon-  realised.  Her  capital,  Athens,  now  con- 
arcby  been  erected  in  European  Turkey,  tains  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  quad- 
under  the  guarantee  of  Austria,  France,  ruple  what  it  did  when  the  contest  ter- 
and  England,  the  whole  difficulties  of  the  mmated  ;  its  commerce  has  doubled,  and 
Eastern  Question  would  have  been  obvi-  all  the  signs  of  rapidly  advancing  proe- 
ated,  and  European  independence  would  perity  are  to  be  seen  on  the  land,  the 
have  found  an  additional  security  in  the  inhabitants  have  increased  fifty  per  cent. ; 
very  quarter  where  it  is  now  most  seri-  they  are  now  above  seven  hundred  thoil- 
ously  menaced.  Instead  of  the  living  sand,  but  the  fatal  chasms  produced  bj 
being  allied  to  the  dead,  they  would  the  war,  especially  in  the  male  popola- 
have  been  linked  to  the  living ;  and  a  tion,  are  still  in  a  great  measure  unsup- 
barrier  against  Eastern  conquest  erected  plied,  and  vast  tracts  of  fertile  lanS^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not  with  spread  with  the  hoii«%  oC  \\»  ^«l«iA«t». 
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await  in  every  part  of  the  country  the  beliere  this  is  natural ;  that  Sir  Archi- 
robast  arm  of  industry  for  their  cultiva-  bald  Alison  should  believe  it,  carried 
tion.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  have  not  all  away  by  a  noble  sympathy  with  a 
the  virtues  of  freemen  ;  perhaps  they  are  heroic  theme,  is  but  the  radiation  of 
never  desUned  to  exhibit  them.  Like  ^j^at  fire  with  which  the  noblest  minds 
the  Muscovites,  and  fipora  the  same  cause,  ^^^^  ^^^^  intensely  :  but  we  have 
they  are  often  cunning,  fraudulent,  de-  ^^^^^  conversed  with  an  individual 
ceitful  ;  slaves  alwys  are  such;  and  a  practically  conversant  with  the  ele- 
nation  is  nut  crushed  by  a  thousand  years  f^^^^'^V  {""  /  7,,  ."..  -.  .u^«  TI 
ofBysantine  despotism,  and  four  hun-  ments  of  which  Christian  Turkey  is 
died  of  Mahommedan  oppression,  without  composed,  who  looked  upon  such  a 
having  some  of  the  features  of  the  servile  consummation,  m  the  present  a^  at 
character  impressed  upon  it.  But  they  ex-  least,  as  possible.  A  very  intelligent 
hibit  also  the  cheering  symptoms  of  social  and  patriotic  Greek  jB^entleman  once  re- 
improvement  ;  they  have  proved  they  still  marked  in  our  hearmg,  that  the  Greek 
possess  the  qualities  to  which  their  an-  kingdom  could  never  prosper  in  its 
castors*  greatness  was  owing.  They  are  present  tiny  dimensions  ;  that  the 
lively,  ardent,  and  persevering,  passion-  Greek  Islands— except  Corcyra,  which 
^ly  desirous  of  knowledge,  and  indtAr  the  English  must  keep  as  a  naval  sta- 
tjjable  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  The  whole  tion~withThessaly  and  part  of  Thrace 
hfe  which  yet  animates  the  Ottoman  Em-  ^nd  Macedonia,  must  be  added  to  it 
SSwi^.^T/e  lgtl[o.;».:^^^^^  Y-reJt  could  ^e  free  from  that  spirit 
unknown  amongtfiem;  if  the  union  of  civi-  ^f  P«"y  ^^t'lgue  which  is  thegreat 
liaation  is  unhappily  equally  unknown.that  Vice  of  small  governments.  TTus  18 
ia  a  virtue  of  the  manhood,  and  not  to  be  intelligible  ;  because  the  population 
looked  f^r  in  the  infancy  of  nations.  The  included  under  such  an  extendedGreek 
consciousness  of  deficiencies  is  the  first  kingdom  woul^,  by  a  great  predomin* 
step  to  their  removal ;  the  pride  of  bar-  ance  both  of  numbers  and  moral  forces, 
bansm,  the  self-sufficiency  of  ignorance,  be  essentially  Greek.  But  when  it  is 
if  the  real  bar  to  improvement ;  and  a  proposed  seriously  to  revive  a  Byzan* 
nation  which  is  capable  of  making  the  fjne  empire,  Greek  merely  in  name, 
efforts  for  improvement  which  the  and  comprising  such  large  sections  of 
Greeks  are  doing,  If  not  in  possession  of  a  non-Hellenic  population  as  Servia, 
political  greatness,  is  on  the  road  to  it.  ^^  instance  and  Bulgaria,  then  we 
NoWj  to  the  first  proposition  con-  confess,  we  leelsta^^redj  and  all  the 
tained  in  the  above  remarks,  that  the  historic  analogies  which  Sir  Archibald 
Great  Powers  were  perfectly  justified  A  lison  so  skilflilly  presses  into  his  set* 
in  their  intervention  to  save  tne  Greeks  vice  will  noteive  win^  to  our  droop- 
from  the  lawless  ferocity  of  the  Turks,  iujg^  faith.  Ine  best-instructed  man 
we  have  no  objections  to  offer.  It  is  witJi  whom  wc  ever  conversed  on  tho 
a  gladdening  thing  to  believe  and  to  subject — Dr.  George  Finlay,  who  has 
see  that  the  strong  cry  of  human  sym-  lived  among  the  Greeks  all  his  life— 
pathy  will  sometimes  be  listened  to  declares  that  such  a  combination  is 
even  by  politicians,  and  that  heart-  impossible ',  the  principle  of  cohesion 
less  diplomacy  in  the  public  inter-  is  too  weak,  that  of  repulsion  too 
course  between  people  and  people  is  strong :  the  splendid  aggregate  would 
not  all  in  all.  But  the  summary  ex-  fall  to  pieces  in  a  few  years;  and  out 
pulsion  of  the  Turks  from  European  of  the  confused  elements  a  new  corn- 
Turkey,  even  supposing  it  were  pulsorv  cr;^stallisation  take  place  un- 
not  too  great  a  punisnment  for  der  the  influence — very  likely —of 
the  ofifence,  would,  when  achieved,  Russian  polarity.  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
leave  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  himself,  in  one  of  the  phrases  which 
Greek  problem  unsolved.  Sir  Arohi-  ho  accidentally  drops,  seems  to  admit 
bald  assumes  that  tlie  discordant  and  the  truth  of  this  view.  *'  Diversity  of 
cn|de  elements  of  which  European  race,'*  he  say s,  ^' so  far  from  being  aa 
Turkey,  less  the  Turks,  is  composed,  element  of  weakness,  is.  when  duly 
would,  in  1 827,  have  readily  coalesced,  coerced,  the  most  prolific  source  of 
or  is  ready  now,  in  1854;  to  coalesce,  strength.*'  Very  true,  when  duly 
into  a  great  Greek  empire,  of  which  coerced ;  but  it  is  this  v^ry  principle 
Constantinople  shall  be  the  capital,  of  coercion  that  would  Act  exist  in 
That  the  Greeks  themselves  should  the  supposed  Byzantine  empire ;  and 
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could  exist  only,  according  to  one  of  sion  of  the  limits  of  the  existing  man- 
Sir  A.  Alison's  own  analogies,  through  archy,  no  person  practically  acqnaint- 
the  Tiolent  subjection  of  all  the  other  ed  with  the  events  of  Greek  goTem- 
races  by  the  one  that  happened  to  ment^  or  rather  mis^overnment,  since 
be  strongest ;  for  so  it  was,  as  Livy  the  creation  of  Otbo's  kingdom  in 
shows  in  bloody  detail,  that  the  differ-  1832.  can  imagine  that  the  evils  under 
ent  races  of  Italy  were  coerced  into  a  which  the  country  has  groaned  would 
ffrand  national  unity  by  the  Roman  have  been  less,  had  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
Latins.  But  even  alter  all  that  bloody  cedonia  been  at  that  time  included 
cementing,  the  aggregate  of  the  Italian  within  the  Hellenic  border.  We 
States,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  should  still  have  had  German  bureaur 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  was  kept  to-  cracy,  French  constitutionalism,  Fana- 
gether  by  the  loosest  possible  cohesion;  riote  intrigue,  ^tolian  biigandage, 
as  the  terrible  outburst  of  the  Marsic  and  modem  diplomacy,  thrown  to- 
or  Social  war  testifies,  which  well-  gether  to  brew  a  devil  a  soup  of  job- 
nish  split  Italy  into  two,  at  a  time  bery,  and  falsehood,  and  feebleneai^ 
when  Julius  Ccesar,  its  future  master,  over  which  the  wisest  man  can  only 
had  not  yet  begun  to  trim  his  beard,  hold  up  his  hands,  and  with  a  hopeless 
He  certainly,  the  Hoil  and  his  nephew,  wonderment  exclaim — 

^''^^''}  ^^"^  fox  after  him,  did  use         «  ^^^ble,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
theWoodv  cement  guccessfully,  and  Y„t  bum,  and  cauldfon  bubble !" 

exercised  a  strons  coercion,  the  effect 

of  which  is  visible  even  now,  among  In  conclusion,  we  need  hardly  say 
the  again-divided  possessors  of  the  that  we  cannot  algree  with  Sir  A.  Alison 
Italian  soil ;  such  a  coercion  as  the  when  he  states,  so  strongly  as  he  does 
present  Czar  of  Russia  might  perhaj^  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  "  already 
at  the  present  moment  be  in  the  fair  the  warmest  hopes  of  the  frimde  o^ 
way  or  exercising  for  the  sake  of  the  Greece  have  been  realised  ;  and  all  (As 
Ortnodox  Church,  had  Sir  Archibald  signs  of  advancing  prosperity  are  to  be 
Alison's  Byzantine  empire  been  patch-  seen  in  the  land*  It  is  a  great  mis- 
ed  together  with  a  few  purple  rags  in  take  to  imagine  that  the  country  ia 
the  year  1828.  Or  again,  to  take  an-  really  in  a  prosperous  state  l)ecause 
other  of  his  analogies,  has  Sir  Archi-  Athens  has  trebled  its  population  in 
bald  Alison  forgotten  what  was  the  thirty  years.  Athens  has  a  well-fur- 
state  of  Greece,  not  anterior  to,  but  nished  and  rather  a  flourishing  ap- 
immediately  after  the  Persian  inva-  pearance.  for  the  same  reason  that 
sion  ?— did  it  not  plunge  at  once  into  Nauplia  looks  out  upon  the  beautiful 
all  the  pettiness  or  provincial  rivalry  ?  Bay  of  Argos  in  sucn  a  state  of  woe- 
and  was  not  the  great  Peloponnesian  ful  dismantlement  and  dilapidation : 
war  a  speaking  proof,  that  there  the  court  has  left  the  Argive  city,  ana 
were  no  elements  of  cohesion  even  travelled  to  the  Attic ;  and  all  the 
among  pure  Greeks,  and  in  the  best  gilded  gingerbread,  which  you  call 
days  of  Greece,  strong  enough  to  keep  prosperity,  has  gone  with  it  Let  no 
that  unfortunate  country  from  con-  man  be  hasty  to  draw  sanguine  pro- 
sumins^  its  own  vitals  in  civil  war,  and  mises  of  Greek  prosperity  from  any- 
becoming,  by  voluntary  self-betrayal,  thing  good  or  glittering  that  may  de- 
first  the  scoff  of  the  Persian,  ana  light  ms  eyes  in  the  streets  of  Athens, 
then  the  prey  of  the  Macedonian  ? —  That  splendid  palace  of  the  little  Ger- 
With  these  examples  before  us,  we  man  pnnce,  now  called  King  of  Greece, 
cannot  but  consider  ourselves  more  with  its  fine  well- watered  gardens 
near  the  truth  in  following  the  prac-  without,  and  its  fine  pictures  within, 
tioal  statesmen  who  declared  that  the  and  its  large  dancing-saloon,  the  won- 
new  Greek  kingdom  should  be  con-  der  even  of  London  beauties — this 
fined  within  the  limits  where  the  insur-  palace  was  a  mere  toy  of  the  boy's 
rection  had  chiefiy  raged,  and  where  poetical  papa,  and  has  no  more  to  do 
the  battle  had  been  fought.  Sober  with  the  progress  of  real  prosperity  in 
politicians  could  not  but  look  upon  the  Greece  than  a  wax  doll  has  to  do  with 
whole  affair  as  experimental;  and  life  and  organisation.  Nay,  it  may 
whatever  arguments  may  in  the  course  be  most  certainly  affirmed,  that  not  a 
of  events  be  advanced  for  an  expan-  small  part  of  that  sudden  ^co^lbk  ^1 
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the  capital  of  Greece  is,  with  reference 
to  the  country  at  large,  a  positive  evil, 
ft  brilliant  excrescence,  which  owes 
its  existence  altogether  to  the  artificial 
attraction  of  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the 
bodv  politic  to  one  prominent  point, 
while  the  largest  and  most  nseful 
limbfl  are  left  without  their  natural 
sum>l7.  If  there* are  shining  white 
jMuaces,  and  ^en  Venetian  blinds, 
m  one  Greek  city,  there  is  desolation 
and  dreariness,  stagnation  and  every 
Mrt  of  barbarism,  in  the  fields.  But 
,  ^commerce  flourishes;'*  it  has  doubled, 
says  Sir  A.  Alison,  since  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  Be  it  so.  Patras  is  a 
goodly  city;  preferable,  in  some  points, 
to  Atnens,  we  think ;  bnt  were  there 
not  rich  merchants  at  Hydra  before 
liie  Revelation  ?  and  are  the  Greeks 
at  Patras  more  prosperous  than  at 
Salonica,  at*' Odessa,  at  Trieste,  at 
Leghorn,  at  Manchester?  There  were 
always  clever  merchants  among  the 
Greeks,  just  as  generally  as  there  are 
idiarp  bankers  and  mone^-chaneers 
junong  Jews  and  Armenians.    We 


would  by  no  means  despair  of  Young 
Greece;  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
her.  especisdly  her  schools,  university, 
ana  the  wonderfnl  culture  of  her 
deathless  language  in  its  most  recent 
shape  ;  and^only  m  a  fit  of  foolish  pet- 
tishness  would  any  Englishman  en- 
tertain the  thought  of  blotting  her 
again  out  of  the  map  of  nations,  for 
any  of  the  many  sins  she  has  commit- 
ted, whether  by  her  own  fault  or— 
what  we  suspect  to  be  the  real  truth 
— by  the  ignorant  and  oflicious  agency 
of  German  bureaucratists,  Anglo- 
French  constitutionalists,  and  Mus- 
covite diplomatists.  Nevertheless,  in 
so  slippery  a  science  as  politics,  and 
with  creatures  so  diflScult  to  manage 
as  human  beings,  it  is  always  better  to . 
avoid  the  temptation  of  drawing  pa- 
noramic pictures  in  rose  colour ;  and 
with  regard  to  Greece,  a  country  to 
which  humanity  owes  so  much,  our 
first  duty,  in  the  present  very  critical 
state  of  Europe,  is  to  look  soberly  at 
a  reality  full  of  perilous  problems, 
and  to  possess  our  souls  in  paticLte. 
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Ir  the  latest  lingering  summer  tour-  have  been  sufRciently  tutored  in  the 
ist  in  Scotland  should  perchance  delay  econoruy  of  their  more  serviceable 
his  departure  until  he  is  driven  south-  clothing,  have  not  made  acquisitions 
ward  by  the  chill  evenings  of  Novem-  in  the  school  of  finery,  or  acquired  ft 
ber,  he  may  chance  to  see  arising  weakness  for  decorative  vanity.  We 
around  him,  in  some  considerable  remember  an  instance  of  a  hard-fea- 
town,  a  race  of  young  men,  whose  tured  mountaineer,  who  afterwards 
loose ^obes,  varying  from  the  bright-  rose  to  distinction  in  an  abstruse  de- 
est  of  fresh  scarlet  to  the  sombrest  hue  partment  of  science,  beings  charged  by 
which  years  of  bad  nsa^^  can  bestow  nis  fellow-students  with  having  so  fan 
on  that  gay  colour,  attract  him  as  desecrated  the  gown  as  to  have  per- 
pecuiiar  and  Amny,  and  as,  on  the  ambulated  the  streets  with  a  barrow 
whole,  a  phenomenon  provocative  of  hawking  potatoes,  by  the  cry  of  "T»- 
inquiry.  He  is  told  that  the  session  ties—tatics!''  He  admitteci  the  corn- 
has  begun,  and  these  are  the  students  mercial  part  of  the  charge,  but  denied 
of  the  university.  The  information  the  admixture  of  potato-vender  and 
will  perhaps  be  surprising  to  him,  student  by  the  desecration  of  the 
whoever  he  be :  if  he  be  an  Oxonian  robes.  He  was  careful  to  put  off  his 
or  Cantab,  a  sneer  of  derision  will  gown  while  he  cried  ^'taties.'* 
perhaps  curve  his  lips  when  he  remom-  With  all  these  and  other  indications 
bers  the  gentleman  commoners,  and  of  poverty,  there  is  something  to  our 
tufted  noblemen,  who  crowd  the  eyes  extremely  interesting  in  the  Soot- 
streets  of  his  Alma  Mater  in  haughty  tish  universities,  as  relics  preserved 
exclusiveuess  and  unmeasured  con-  through  all  changes  in  dynasties,  con- 
tempt of  the  citizen  class,  who  evi-  stitutions,  and  ecclesiastical  politiesi 
dently  have  no  respect  whatever  for  through  poverty,  neglect,  and  enmity, 
the  scarlet  gown  men  of  poor  k^cotland.  of  the  original  characteristics  of  tho 
Indeed,  the  luxurious  academic  ease,  university  system,  as  it  existed  in 
the  placid  repose  of  dignified  scholar-  all  its  grandeur  of  design  in  the  middle 
ship,  are  strangers  to  these  wearers  ages. 

of  the  flowing  toga.  It  is  evident  that  A  collection  of  remarkable  papers, 
many  of  them  have  felt  the  pinch  of  now  before  us,  opens  up  and  presents, 
poverty.  No  pliant  gyp  attends  the  in  valuable  and  full  lignt,  the  progress 
toilet,  or  lays  forth  the  table  for  the  of  a  portion  of  our  Scottish  universi- 
iovial  "  night-cap."  Hard  work  and  ties.  They  consist  of  two  works  of 
nard  fare  are  their  portion,  and  their  that  class  commonly  called  '*Glub 
raiment  shows  that  they  have  been  Books.'*  The  one  is  a  collection  of 
rubbed  roughly  against  the  world,  in-  records  and  other  document-s  connect- 
stead  of  being  set  apart  from  its  toils  ed  with  the  University  of  Glas«)w, 
and  cares  and  vulgar  turmoil  in  aris-  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mait- 
tocratic  isolation.  Some  of  the  gowns  land  Club ;  the  other  a  "  Fasti  Aber- 
are  bright  and  new,  indeed^  and  the  donenses,'*  appropriately  collected  by 
faces  in  which  they  culminate  are  that  northern  association  which,  in 
ruddy,  fresh,  and  warm.  Yet  the  honour  of  the  Cavalier  annalist  of 
youths  endowed  in  these  blushing  '^  The  Troubles,"  is  called  the  ''  Spal- 
honours  seem  not  to  exult  therein,  din^  Club."  Both  works  are  edited 
but  rather  to  give  place  to  the  hard-  with  that  peculiar  archaM)logical  strict- 
featured  brethren,  whose  threadbare  ncss  which  has  been  applied  to  this 
togas  bear  the  grim  marks  of  mud  class  of  documents,  through  the  sp0* 
and  soot)  or  hang  in  tatters  like  a  cial  skill  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes.  They 
beggar's  cloak.  The  truth  is^  that  are  both  edited  by  him.  with  some 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  gown  is  held  partial  aid,  in  the  case  ot  the  Glasgow 
indicative  of  advancement  in  the  aca-  documents,  from  his  ablest  coadjutor 
demic  curriculum^  and  is  rather  en-  in  Scottish  arcbseology,  Mr.  Joseph  Ro- 
couraged  than  avoided.  And  of  those  bertson.  These  volumes  form  a  very 
who  wear  it,  many,  though  they  may  apt  supplement  to  that  qollectioa  qf 
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eoclesiastical  records  which,  arranged  infinitely  above  him  in  the  more  illus- 
and  printed  under  the  same  able  trioua  cnaracter  of  the  functions  for 
management)  are  an  honour  to  our  which  his  constituents  were  incor- 
ooontry.  With  the  exception  of  their  porated,  stood  forth  as  the  head  of  his 
carious  and  a^eeable  prefaces,  neither  republic,  and  its  protector  from  the  in- 
the  ohartulanes  nor  tne  w>lumes  be-  vasions  either  oi  the  subtle  church- 
ibre  us  profess  to  be  readable  books,  men  or  the  grasping  barons.  The 
They  are  collections  of  records,  and  rector,  indeed,  was  the  concentration 
must  have  all  the  substantial  dryness  of  that  peculiar  commonwealth  which 
of  records.  But  then  they  contain  in  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  uni- 
themselves  the  materials  of  the  social  versity  prescribed.  Sir  William  Ha- 
and  incidental  history  of  the  classes  milton  has  shown  pretty  clearlythat 
of  persons  to  which  they  refer,  and  in  its  original  acceptation,  the  word 
contain  imbedded  within  them  the  Universitas  was  applied,  not  to  the 
materials  of  instruction,  both  valuable  comprehensiveness  of  the  studies,  but 
and  curious.  With  some  labour  we  to  that  of  the  local  and  persotial 
have  driven  shafts  through  their  strata,  expansion  of  the  institution.  The 
and  we  may  have  occasion  to  lay  be-  university  despised  the  bounds  of  pro- 
fore  our  readers  a  few  of  the  specimens  vinoes,  and  even  nations,  and  was  a 
we  have  excavated — confining  our-  place  where  ardent  minds  from  all 
selves,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  charac-  parts  of  the  world  met  to  study  to- 
teristics  developed  by  the  collection  gether,  and  impart  to  each  other  the. 
of  documents.  influence  of  collective  intellect  work- 

The  direction  of  these  is  chiefly  to  ing  in  combination  and  competition, 
sliow  how  thoroughly  these  remote  The  constitution  of  the  rectorsnip  was 
institutions  partook  in  the  ^eat  calculated  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
system  of  the  European  universities,  tion  of  this  universality,  for  the  elec- 
and  how  many  of  its  vestiges  they  tion  was  managed  by  the  procurators 
still  retain,  liie  forms,  the  nomen-  or  proctors  of  the  nations  or  local 
dature,  and  the  usages  of  the  middle  bodies  into  which  the  students  were 
affes  are  still  preserved,  though  some  divided^  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
of  them  have  naturally  changed  their  neutralisinjg^  the  naturally  superior  in- 
character  with  the  shifting  of  the  fluence  ot  the  home  students,  and 
times.  Each  university  has  still  its  keeping  up  the  cosmopolitan  character 
chancellor^  and  sometimes  a  high  imparted  to  the  system  by  its  enliglit- 
State  dignitary  accepts  of  the  office.  It  ened  founders.  Hence  m  Paris  the 
was  of  old  a  very  peculiar  one,  for  it  nations  were  France,  Picardy,  and 
was  the  link  which  allied  the  semi-  England,  afterwards  chang^ed  to  Ger- 
republican  institutions  of  the  univer-  many,  in  which  Scotland  was  in- 
jphes  to  the  hierarchy  of  St  Peter,  eluded.  Glasgow  is  still  divided  into 
The  bishop  was  almost  invariably  the  four  nations :  the  Natio  Glottiana,  or 
chancellor,  unless  the  university  were  Clydesdale,  taken  from  the  name 
subordinated  to  some  great  monastic  eiven  to  the  river  by  Tacitus.  In 
institution,  when  its  head  was  the  me  Natio  Laudoniana  were  originally 
chtoceilor— as  in  Paris  the  Prior  of  St.  included  the  rest  of  Scotland,  but  it 
Genevieve  exercised  the  high  office,  was  found  expedient  to  place  the 
In  the  Scottish  universities  the  usual  English  and  the  colonbts  within  it; 
Continental  arrangement  seems  to  while  Albania,  intended  to  include 
have  been  adopted  prior  to  the  Re-  Britain  south  of  the  Forth,  has  been 
formation — as  a  matter  of  course^  the  made  rather  inaptly  the  nation  of  the 
bishop  was  the  chancellor.  foreigners.    Bot-nesay,  the  fourtb  na- 

Bnt  while  the  institution  was  thus  tion,  includes  the  extreme  west  of 
connected  through  a  high  di^itary  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  Aberdeen 
with  the  Romish  hierarchy,  it  pos-  there  is  a  like  division  into  Marenses, 
sessed,  as  a  great  literaiy  community    or  inhabitants  of  Mar,  Angusiani  or 

^with  peculiar  privileges,  its  own  great  men  of  Angus,  which  we  believe  in- 
offloer  electively  chosen  for  the  pre-  eludes  the  whole  world  south  of  the 
servation  of  those  privileges.  It  had  Grampians  as  the  Angusiani,  while 
itf  rector,  who,  like  the  chief  magis-   the  northern  districts  are  partitioned 

^f»^  of  a,  municipal  corpontioD^  but   into  Buchanenses  an  Moravienses. 
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Tlie  i>ioearatoTs  of  the  nationf  wore,  the  first  intellectual  raDk.  What  is  a 
in  the  Uniyersity  of  Paria^  those  high  still  more  remarkable  result  than  thai 
authoritiei  to  whom,  as  far  separated  they  should  often  have  been  men  of 
from  all  sublunary  infiuences,  King  genius,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance 
Henry  of  England  proposed,  in  the  of  a  lord-  rector  haying  been  a  clamor- 
twelfth  century,  to  refer  his  disputes  ous  quack  or  a  oanting[  fanatic, 
with  the  Papal  power.  In  England  they  In  Edinburgh  there  is  no  such  relio 
are  represented  at  the  present  day  by  of  the  ancient  university  commoo- 
the  formidable  proctor,  who  is  a  wealth,  and  the  students  have  in^ 
terror  to  evil-doers  without  being  any  stinctively  supplied  the  want  by 
praise  or  protection  to  them  that  do  affiliating  th^r  voluntary  societiai^ 
well.  But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  and 'choosing  a  distinguisned  man  to 
the  chubby  youths  who  in  Glasgow  be  the  president  of  the  aggregala 
and  Aberdeen  go  through  the  annual  group.  The  constitution  of  the  Col- 
ceremony,  as  procuraiores  nationumj  lege  of  Edinburgh,  indeed,  was  not 
of  representing  the  votes  of  the  na-  matured  until  alter  the  old  constitu- 
tions in  the  election  of  a  rector,  more  tion  of  the  universities  had  suffered  a 
legitimately  represent  those  procura-  reaction,  and,  far  from  any  new  onei 
tors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  being  constructed  on  the  old  model, 
century,  who  maintained  the  rights  the  earlier  universities  with  difficulty 
of  their  respective  nations  in  the  ^reat  preserved  their  constitution.  Some 
intellectual  republic  called  a  Univer-  person  called  a  Ck>Uege  Bailie  is  the 
sitas.  The  discovery,  indeed,  of  this  dignitary  who  presides  over  the  inte« 
latent  power,  long  hidden,  like  some  rests  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
palaBontological  fossil,  under  the  peda-  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  Town 
gogical  innovations  of  modem  days —  Council.  By  tnat  body  the  greatei 
which  tended  to  make  the  self-gov-  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  instito- 
eming  institution  a  school  ruled  by  tion  is  administered,  and  now  it  ii 
masters— created  astonishment  in  all  decided  that  they  have  the  sole  and 
quarters,  even  in  those  who  found  absolute  right  of  making  bye  -laws  foi 
tnemselves  in  possession  of  the  privi-  the  regulation  of  this,  the  leading 
lege.  In  Aberdeen  especially,  when  educational  institution  of  Scotland! 
some  mischievous  antiquary  main-  There  is  something  transcend ently 
tained  that  by  the  charter  the  election  ludicrous  in  a  civic  corporation — a 
of  a  lord  rector  lay  with  the  stu-  conclave  of  demure  tradesmen,  in- 
dents themselves,  the  announcement  tensely  respectable— extending  those 
was  received  with  derision  by  a  dis-  functions  of  administration  which  are 
coming  public,  and  with  a  severe  appropriately  applicable  to  marketing 
frown,  as  a  sort  of  seditious  libel,  en-  and  street-cleaning  to  the  direction 
ticing  the  youth  to  rebellion,  by  the  and  adjustment  of  the  highest  rangei 
indignant  professors.  But  it  turned  of  human  instruction,  x  et  somehow 
out  to  be  absolutely  trae,  however  it  has  worked  well,  on  account  of  the 
astounding  it  might  be  to  those  who  very  anomaly  involved  in  it.  The 
are  unacquainted  with  the  early  town-councillors,  in  selecting  a  pro- 
history  of  universities,  and  think  that  fessor,  like  the  students  in  choosing  a 
everything  ancient  must  have  been  rector,  are  afraid  of  their  own  powen, 
tyrannical  and  hierarchical.  The  and  never  venture  to  use  their  owu 
youn£[  ones  made  a  sort  of  saturnalia  discretion.  Absolutely  ignorant  ol 
of  their  fugitive  power,  while  the  pro-  the  branches  of  knowledge  to  whieb 
fossors  looked  on  as  one  may  see  a  the  rules  they  frame  apply,  they  be- 
solemn  mastiff  contemplate  the  gam-  come  a  medium  througn  which  theM 
bols  of  a  litter  of  privileged  spaniel  rules  are  moulded  by  others,  and  I 
pups.  The  privilege  was,  however,  certain  commercial  sagacity  enablei 
used  effectively,  we  may  say  nobly,  them  to  divine  who  are  the  moil 
There  has  been  no  fogy  ism,  or  adhe-  sagacious  advisers.  So  also  in  th< 
renoe  to  any  settled  routine  of  hum-  exercise  of  their  patronage,  being 
drum  respectability,  in  the  selection  utteriy  unable  to  test  the  capacity  of  i 
of  the  rectors.  From  Burke  to  Bui-  candidate,  they  dare  not  give  way  U 
wer  Lytton  and  Macaulay,  they  have,  any  partiality  founded  at  least  on  t'bii 
with  a  few  exceptions,  been  men  of  ground,  and  they  are  generally  aouU 
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enough  to  find  ont  who  if  most  highly  learning  with  a  noble  reliance  and  a 

estimated  by  those  who  are  competent  zealous  energy  which  it  wonld  ill  be* 

to  judge.  come  the  present  a^e  to  despise  or 

ThiS  principle  of  internal  self-ac-  forget.      And  even  if  it  should  all 

tion  and  independence  of  the  contem-  have  proceeded  from  a  blind  coufi- 

Sirary  constituted  powers,  of  which  dence  that  the  Church  placed  on  a 
e  rectorship  and  some  other  relics  rode  was  unassailable,  and  that  mere 
remain  to  us  at  this  day,  is  one  of  human  wisdom,  even  trained  to  the 
the  most  remarkable,  and  in  many  utmost  of  its  powers,  was,  after  all, 
respects  admirable,  features  in  the  to  be  nothing  but  her  handmaiden, 
,  Idstory  of  the  middle  ^a^es.  It  is  let  us  respect  this  unconscious  sim- 
involred  in  mysteries  and  contradic-  plicity  which  enabled  the  educational' 
tions  which  one  would  be  glad  to  see  institutions  to  be  placed  in  so  high 
unravelled  by  skilful  ana  full  in-  and  trusted  a  position.  The  Church 
qnirera.  Adapted  to  ihe  service  of  supplied  something  then,indeed,  which 
pure  knowledge,  and  investing  her  we  search  after  in  vain  in  the  present 
with  absolute  prerogatives,  the  sys-  day,  and  which  we  shall  only  achieve 
tern  was  yet  one  of  the  creatures  of  by  some  great  strides  in  academic 
that  Romish  hierarchy,  which  at  the  organisation,  capable  of  supplying 
lame  time  thought  by  other  efforts  from  within  what  was  then  supplied 
to  circumscribe  numan  inquiry,  and  from  without :  and  the  quality  thus 
make  it  the  servant  of  her  own  am-  supplied  was]  no  less  than  that  cos- 
bitious  efforts.  mopolitan  nature,  which  made  the 
It  may  help  us  in  some  measure  to  university  not  merely  parochial,  or 
the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  to  merely  national,  but  universal,  as  its 
remember  that,  however  dim  the  light  name  denoted.  The  temporal  prince 
of  the  Church  may  have  shone,  it  might  endow  the  academy  with  lands 
was  yet  the  representative  of  the  and  riches,  and  mi^ht  confer  Upon  its 
intellectual  system,  and  was  in  that  members  honourable  and  lucrative 
capacity  carrying  on  a  war  with  brute  privileges,  but  it  was  to  the  head  of 
fierce.  Catholicism  was  the  great  the  one  indivisible  Church  that  the 
rival  and  controller  of  the  feudal  power  belonged  of  franking  it  all 
strenglh  and  tyranny  of  the  age —  over  Christendom,  and  establishing 
informt  ingena  cui  lumen  ademptum»  throughout  the  civihsed  world  a  free- 
As  intellect  and  knowledge  were  the  masonry  of  intellect^  which  made  all 
weapons  with  which  they  encountered  the  universities,  as  it  were,  one  great 
the  sightless  colossus,  it  was  believed  corporation  of  the  learned  men  of 
that  the  intellectual  arsenals  could  not  the  world. 

be  too  extensive  or  complete — ^that  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 

intellect  could  not  be  too  richly  cul-  here  one  of  those  practical  difRculties 

^vated.    Like  many  combatants,  they  which  form  the  necessary  price  of  the 

Serhaps  forgot  future  result>s  in  the  freedom  of  Protestantism.     When  a 

esire  of  immediate  victory,  and  were  great  portion  of  Europe  was  no  longer 

for  the  moment  blind  to  the  effect  so  attached  to  Rome,  the  peculiar  cen- 

nervously  apprehended  by  their  sue-  tralisation  of  Ike  educational  systems 

■oessors,  that  the  light  thus  brought  in  was  broken  up.     The  old  universi- 

tj  tliem  would  illuminate  the  dark  ties,  indeed,  retained    their  ancient 

•comers  of   their    own  ecclesiastieal  privileges  in  a  traditional,  if  not  a 

?^stem,  and  lead  the  way  to  its  fall,  practically  legal  shape,  through  Lu- 

erhaps  such  hardy  intellects  as  Abe-  theranism  and  Calvinism  carrying  the 

lard  and  Aquinas  may  have  antici-  characteristics  of  the  abjured  Roman- 

pated  such  a  result  from  the  stimulus  ism,    yet  carrying  them  unscathed, 

4[iven  by  them  to  intellectual  inquiry,  since  they  were  protected  from  injury 

and  may  pot  have  deeply  lamented  and  insult  by  the  enlightened  object 

-tiie  process.  for  which  they  were  established  and 

But    however    it   came    about^  endowed.    When,  however,  in  Pro- 

whether  in  the  blindness  of  all,  or  the  testant  countries,  the  old  universities 

frr-sightedness  of  some — the  Church,  became  poor^  or  when  a  change  of 

irom  the  thirteenth  to  pretty  far  on  condition  demanded  the  foundation  of 

fiv  lAe  d/ieentb  oeatury,  encouraged  a  new  uniyeraity,  it  was  ^fficult  to 
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restore  anything  so  simple  and  grand  prizes  and  rewards  among  their  own 

as  that  old  community  of  privileges  alumni,  but  to  invest  them  with  in- 

which  made  the  member  ol  one  uni-  signia   of   literary  rank  current  for 

rersity  a  citizen  of  all  others,  accord-  their  value  over  the  world — it  would 

ing   to  his  ranl^  whether  he  were  be  equally  difficult  for  any  of  the 

lanreated  in  Pans  or  distant  Upsala  ancient    universities     in     Protestant 

—in  the  gorgeous  academies  close  to  states  to  claim  an  exclusive  right  to 

the  fostering  mfluence  of  the  Pope,  or  such  a  power,  since  this  could  only  be 

in  that  humble  edifice  endowed  aiter  done  through  Papal  authority.   It  will 

the  model  of  the  University  of  Bo-  be  said  that  there  is  just  the  same  prao- 

logna,  in  an  obscure  Scottish  town  tical  difficulty  in  this  as  in  all  other 

named  Glasgow.  departments  of  human  institutions,  and 

The  English  universities,  by  their  especially  those  which,  like  ranl^  are 
great  wesQth  and  political  influence,  transferable  from  country  to  countiyt 
were  able  to  stand  alone,  neither  giv-  so  as  to  require  and  obtain  an  esti- 
ing  nor  taking.  Their  Scottish  con-  mate  of  their  value  in  each.  It  will 
temporaries,  unable  to  fight  a  like  be  said  that  the  exclusiveness  which 
battle,  have  had  reason  to  complain  denies  the  Heidelberg  Doctor  of  Phi- 
of  their  ungenerous  isolation ;  and  as  losophy  a  parallel  with  the  LL.D.  of 
children  of  the  same  parentage,  and  Oxford  is  just  the  same  as  that  which 
differing  onljr^  with  uieir  southern  will  by  no  means  admit  the  count  or 
neighbours  in*  not  having  so  much  baron  who  is  deputy-assistant  high- 
worldly  prosperity,  it  is  natural  that  ways  controller,  as  on  a  par  with  an 
they  should  look  back  with  a  sigh,  earl  or  baron  in  the  peerage  of  fing>- 
which  even  orthodox  Presbyterianism  land.  The  Kammer  Junker  of  Den^ 
cannot  suppress,  to  the  time  when  the  mark  is  not  looked  on  as  a  privy- 
universal  mental  sway  of  Rome,  how-  councillor.  The  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  the 
ever  ofiensive  it  might  be  in  its  own  Sheriff  of  London,  and  the  Sheriff  of 
insolent  supremacy,  yet  exercised  that  Edinburgh,  are  three  totally  different 
high  privilege  of  supereminent  great-  personages,  and  would  feel  very  much 
ness  to  level  secondary  inequalities,  puzzled  how  to  act  if  they  were  to 
and  place  those  whom  it  favoured  be-  change  places  for  a  while.  Some 
yond  the  reach  of  conventional  hu-  Eastern  dignitaries — Baboo,  Fudky, 
miliations.  and  the  like,  must  occasionally  puzzle 

To    keep   up    that   characteristic  even  the  adepts  of  Leadenhail.    Nor 

which   the    Popedom    only   offered,  are  we  without  our  instances  near  at 

the  monarehs  of  the  largest  Protestant  hand.     What  is  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 

states  have  endeavoured  to  apply  the  what    the    Captain    of    Clanranald, 

incorporation    principle    to    universi-  what  The  Chisholm — and  how  do  the 

ties.    In  small  states  and  republics  authorities   at    the    Herald's    Office 

the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  general  deal  with  them  ?     Has  not  an  Arch- 

eanetion  to  frank  their  honours  to  any  bishop  of    York    been   suspected  of 

dbtance  from  the  place  where  they  imposture  in  a  Scottish  bank  when  he 

are  given  is  still  great^f^vet  it  is  in  signed  with  the  surname  of  Eborac ; 

such  places  that,  througn  fortunate  and  have  not  our  Scottish  judges,  with 

coincidents,  an   academy  sometimes  their  strange-sounding  peerage-titles^ 

acquires  a  widespread  reputation  and  made  mighty  confusion  m  respectable 

influence.     To  what   eminence  the  English  hotels,  when  my  Lord  Kamet 

universities  in  the  United  States  are  is  so  intimate  with  Mrs.  Home,  and 

destined  who  shall  predict  ?  yet^  in  the  my  Lord  Auchinleck  retires  with  Mrs. 

estimate  of  many,  they  have  no  right  Boswell?    But  admittnig  the  ccnfa- 

to  be  called  universities  at  all ;  and  sion  to  be  irremediable  in  the  depart* 

of  the  doctors'   degrees  which  they  ment  of  political  and  decorative  rank, 

freely  distribute  in  this  country,  much  the  absence  ef  a  uniform  intellectual 

doubt  is  entertained  of  the  genuine-  hierarchy  is  not  the  less  to  be  rcCTel. 

ness.    Tet  if  it  would  be  difficult  to  ted,  while  the  great  effort  made  te 

lay  down  how  it  is  that  these  Ameri-  secure  it  in  an  early  and  imperfect 

can  institutions  have  acquired  any  condition  of  society  should  be  con* 

power  to  grant  degrees — that  is  to  templated    with    a,    \«%^«q.v1\A.  w^.x 

•ay,  the  power  not  only  to  oonfer  There  'v»  \vm\  ^|^  \«v\NfCWi^^^^RW 
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to  be  abls  efiectually  to  restore  it^-the  namef^  marking  those  absent— «  doty 

mge  of  positivism,  M.  Comte  :  and  quite  m  keeping  with  that  ennmerat- 

]ie  is  to  CIO  it  when  he  has  established  ing  function  of  the   Roman  officer 

absolute  science  in  eTei^thincf,  and  whicb  has  left  to  us  the  word  census 

pot  down  freedom  of  opmion  by  the  as  a  numbering  of  the  people. 
.  application  of  sure  scientific  deduction       So  lately  as  me  eighteenth  century, 

in  erery  department  of  the  world's  when    the    monastic    or    collegiate 

intellectual  pursuits  ;  when  it  shall  system  which  has  now  so  totally  dis- 

bo  as  impossible  to  question  the  most  appeared  from  the  Scottish  universi- 

abstruse    propositions    in  chemistry,  ties  yet    lingered   about   them,  the 

geology,  or  social  organisation,  as  to  censor  was  a  more  important,  or  at 

rition  the  multiplication  table  or  least  more  laborious  officer,  and^  oddly 
iuccession  of  the  tides — then,  in-  enough,  he  corresponded  in  some  mea- 
deed,  may  absolute  laws  be  laid  down  sure  with  the  character  into  which, 
to  p>Tem  the  world  in  its  appreciation  in  England,  the  Proctor  had  been  so 
of  mtellectual  rank.  But  it  is  long  yet  straogel3r  diverted.  In  a  reflation 
•rffthat  day  of  certain  knowledge — if  it  adopted  in  Glasgow,  in  1725,  it  is  pro- 
is  ever  destined  to  dawn  on  that  poor,  vided  "  that  all  students  be  obliged, 
blundering,  unfortunate  fellow,  man.  after  the  bells  ring,  immediately  to 
We  have  got  but  a  very,  veiy  little  repair  to  their  classes,  and  to  keep 
way  yety  and  we  know  not  how  much  within  them,  and  a  censor  be  appoint* 
&rther  it  is  permitted  us  to  penetrate,  ed  to  every  class,  to  attend  from  the 
Terrible  are  the  chaotic  heaps  that  ringing  of  the  bells  till  the  severai 
haye  to  be  cleared  away  or  set  in  masters  come  to  their  classes,  and  ob- 
order  by  the  pioneers  of  intellect^  and  serve  an  v,  either  of  his  own  class  or 
it  is  stUl  a  question  whether  our  race  of  any  other,  who  shall  be  found  walk- 
oan  provide  those  who  are  strong-  ing  in  the  courts  during  the  abore 
headed  enough  for  the  task.  time,  or  standing  on  the  stairs,  or 
There  is  much  truth,  however,  at  looking  out  at  the  windows,  or  making 
the  foundation  of  the  French  sage's  noi8e.'^i/untf}Myi(a  Univ,  Gkuguensisj 
audacious  speculations,  that  intellect  u.  429.  This  has  something  of  the 
must  achieve  for  herself  her  own  con-  mere    schoolroom '  characteristic    of 

aoests  and  take  her  own  position.    In  our    modem     university    discipline, 

^e  greatness  of  the  acquirements  of  but  this  other  para^graph,  from  the 

whidb  they  are  the  nursery,  must  we  same  set  of  regulations,  is  indicative 

k>ok  hereafter  to  the  greatness  of  our  both  of  more  mature  vices  among  the 

seminaries  of  learning.    If  the  univer-  precocious  youth  of  Glasgow,  and  a 

sity  is    but  a  grammar-school  or  a  more  inquisitorial  corrective  organisa- 

eollection  of  popular  lecture-rooms,  tion: — 

no  royal  decrees  or  republican  ordi-       *'That  for.  keeping  order  without 

nances  will  give  it  rank — if  it  be  a  the  College,  a  censor  be  appointed  to 

rreat  centre  of  literary  and  scientific  observe  any  who  shall  be  in  the  streets 

ulumination,  the  pride  or  enmity  of  its  before  the  bells  ring,  and  to  go  now 

rivals  will  not  tarnish  its  lustre.    But  and  then  to  Hie  billiard-tables,  and  to 

apart   from    the    question    between  the  other  ffamingplaces,  to  observe 

oatholicity  and   positivity,  it  is,  we  if  any  be  playing  at  the  times  when 

think,  very  interesting  to  notice  in  they  ought  to  be  in  their  chambers ; 

cur  universities — humble  as  we  admit  and  that  this  censor  be  taken  from 

them  to  be — the  relics  of  the  nomen-  the  poor  scholars  of  the  several  classes 

dature  and  customs  which,  in  the  alternately  as  they  shall  be  thought 

fifteenth  century,  marked  their  rank  most  fit  for  that  office,  and  that  sotne 

in  the  great  European  cluster  of  uni-  reward  be  thought  of  for  their  pains." 

wersities.    The  most  eminent  of  their  (THcf.  425).    In  the  fierce  street-con- 

«haracteristics  is  that  high  officer,  the  nicts,  to  which  we  may  have  occasion 

Rector,  already  spoken  of.    There  is  to  refer,  the  poor  censors  had  a  more 

A  Censor  too— but  for  all  the  grandeur  perilous  service, 
ofhis  etymological  ancestry  in  Roman        In    the    universities    of     Central 

JuMioty,  he  is  out  a  small  officer— in  Europe,    and    that    of    Paris,    their 

^ture  BoiaetJmes,  as  well  as  dignity,  parent,  the  censor  was  a  very  im- 

%04falki  over  the  catalogue  or  roU  of  portani  penon*,  yet  he  was  the  sub- 
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ordioate  of  one  fiir  greater  in  power  occasioned  so  great  difficnrfy  in  tin 

and  inflaence.    In  the  words  of  the  choice  that  the  Facuhy^  choosing  i 

writers   of  the    Trevaux^  so  full  of  leet  of  some  of  them  who  seein« 

knowledge  about  such  matters,  "  Un  most  to  excel  and  be  fittest^  did  deter 

Regent  est  dans  sa  elasse  comme  nn  mine  the  same  by  lot^  which  thi 

SoQTerain ;  il  cr6e  des  charges  de  Faculty  did  solemnly  m  abont^  am 

Cerueun   comme  ii  lui  plait,  il  les  the  lot  fell  upon  Mr.  John  Law.  wh< 

donne  k  aui  il  vent,  et  n  ies  abolit  thereupon  was  this  day  establishec 

quand  il  le   jud^  i  propos."    The  repent ' — IWd,  vol.  iii.  p.  596. 

regents  still  exist  in  more  than  their  Sir  William  Hamilton  explains  thi 

onginal  potency ;   for  they  are  that  position  of  the  regents  with  a  Inoic 

essential  invigorating  element  of  the  precision  which  makes  his  statement 

nniyersity  of  the  present  day,  without  correspond  precisely  with  the  doca 

which  it  would  not  exist.    Of  old,  mentair  stores  before  us.    "  In  thi 

when  every  magister  was  entitled  to  original  constitution  of  Oxford,'*   Ih 

teach  in  the  university,  the  regents  says,  "  as   in  that  of  all  the  oMei 

were   persons  selected  from    among  universities  of  the    Parisian    modal 

them,  with  the  powers  of  government  the  business  of  instruction  was  nd 

as  separate  from   the  capacity  and  confided  to  a  special  body  of  priyl< 

function  of  instructing ;  at  present,  in  leged  professors.    The  University  wai 

so  &r  as  the  university  is  a  school,  the  governed,  the  University  was  taaght 

regent  is  a  schoolmaster — and  tl^re-  by  the  graduates  at   large.    Profet 

fore,  as  we  have  just  said,  he  is  an  sor,    master,    doctor,    were    origin* 

essential  element  of  the  estamishment.  ally    synonymous.    Everjr    gradnaU 

The  term  regent,  like  most  of  the  other  had  an  equal  right  of  teacmng  publidj 

university  distinctions,  was  originally  in  ^e  University  the  subjects  compfr 

of  Parisian  nomenclature,  and  there  tent  to  bis  faculty  and  to  the  rank  ol 

might  be  adduced  a  good  (leal  of  learn-  his  degree;  nay,  every  graduate  in< 

ing  bearing  on  its  signification  as  dis-  curred  the    obligation    of    teaching 

tinct  from  that  of  the  word  professor —  publicly,  for  a  certain   period,    tlu 

now  so  desecrated  in  its  use  that  we  subjects  of  his  faculty — for  sucn  wai 

are  most  familiar  with  it  in  connection  the  condition  involved  in  the  grant  o: 

with  dancing-schools,  jug^rlers' booths,  the  degree  itself.    The  bachelor,  oi 

and  veterinaty  surgerie?.  The  regency,  imperfect  graduate,  partly  as  an  exer- 

as  a  university  distinction  conferred  cisc  towards  the  higher  honour,  and 

as  a  reward  of  capacities  shown  with-  useful  to    himself,   partly  as  a  per 

in  the  arena  of  the  university,  and  formanoe  due  for  the  degree  obtained 

judged  of  according  to  its  republican  and    of    advantage    to   others,  wai 

principles,  seems  to  have  lingered  in  a  bound  to    read  under  a  master   oi 

rather  confused  shape  in  our  Scottish  doctor  in  his    faculty    a    eonrse    o: 

nniversities,   and  to  have   gradually  lectures;  and  the  master,  doctor,  oi 

ingrafted  itself  on  the  patronage   of  perfect  graduate,  was  in  like  mann^ 

the  professorships.     So  in  reference  to  after  his  promotion,  obliged  immedi 

Glasgow,  imme<liately  after  the  Re-  ately  to  commence  (incipere),  and  t( 

volution,  when  there  was  a  vacancy  or  continue  for  a  certain  period  pnbliol] 

two  from  Episcopalians  declining  to  to  teach  (revere),  some  at  least  of  thi 

take  the  obligation  to  acknowledge  subject.s  appertaining  to  his  faonlty 

the  new  Church  Establishment,  tiiere  As,  however,  it  was  only  necesni^ 

appears  the  following  notice : —  for    the    University  to    enforce  thii 

'*  January    2,     1691. — ^There    had  obligation  of  public  teaching,  compol 

never  been  so  solemn  and  numerous  sory  on  all  graduates  during  the  tern 

an  appearance  of  disputants    for  a  of  their  necessary  regency,  if  there  die 

regent^s  place  as    was  for  fourteen  not  come  forward  a  competent  nnmbei 

days    before    this,    nine    candidates  of  voluntary  regents  to  execute  thi 

disputing;  and  in' all  their  disputes  function;  and  as  the  schools  belong 

and  other  exercises  they  all  behaved  ing  to  the  several  faculties,  and  u 

themselves  so  well,  as  that  the  Faculty  which  alone   all  public  or  ordinar] 

judged  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  instmction  could  be  delivered^  weii 

gave  such  Bpecimena  of  their  learning  freqnciv\\y  \tiaA!W\\»Xft\ft^aawisv^fift* 

MS  might  aeserre  the^plwoe,  which  ttMmaV\AV(idAoiv^v^^«^^*"V^^ 
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to  pass  That  in  these  universities  the  the  Scottish  universities  the  deans  of 
original  period  of  necessarjr  regency  faculty  are  still  nearly  as  familiar  a 
was  once  and  again  abbreviated,  and  title  as  they  were  at  Paris  or  Bologna, 
even  a  dispensation  from  actual  teach-  The  employment  in  the  universities 
inff  during  its  continuance  commonly  of  a  dead  language  as  the  means  of 
al&wed.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  communication  was  not  only  a  natural 
University  only  accomplished  the  end  arrangement  for  teaching  the  familiar 
of  its  existence  through  its  regents,  use  of  that  language,  but  it  was  also 
they  alone  were  allowed  to  enjoy  full  evidently  courted  as  one  of  the  tokens 
privileges  in  its  legislature  and  govern-  of  learned  isolation  from  the  common 
ment ;  they  alone  partook  of  its  bene-  illiterate  world.  In  Scotland,  as  i)er- 
ficia  and  sportula.  In  Paris  the  non-  haps  in  some  other  small  countries, 
regent  graduates  were  only  assembled  such  as  Holland,  the  Latin  remained 
on  rare  and  extraordinary  occasions :  as  the  language  of  literature  after  the 
in  Oxford  the  regents  constituted  the  great  nations  England,  France,  Ger- 
house  of  congregation,  which,  among  many,  Italy,  and  Spain,  were  making 
other  exclusive  prerogatives,  was  an-  a  vernacular  literature  for  themselves, 
ciently  the  initiatory  assembly  through  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Scot 
which  it  behoved  that  every  measure  had  not  been  reconciled.to  the  accept- 
should  pass  before  it  could  be  admit-  ance  of  the  English  tongue  as  his  own ; 
ted  to  tne  house  of  convocation,  com-  nor,  indeed,  could  he  employ  it  either 
posed  indifferently  of  all  regents  and  gracefully  or  accurately.  On  the  other 
non*regenta  resident  in  the  Univer-  hand,  he  felt  the  provincialism  of  the 
fity." — Dissertations,  p.  391-2.  Lowland  Scottish  ton^e,  the  ridicule 
but  the  term  Regent  became  after-  attached  to  its  use  in  books  which 
wards  obsolete  in  the  southern  uni-  happened  to  cross  the  Border,  and  the 
varsities,  while  it  continued  by  usage  narrowness  of  the  field  it  afforded  to 
to  be  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  literary  ambition. 
professors  in  our  own.  Along  with  Hence  every  man  who  looked  to  be 
other  purely  academic  titles  and  func-  a  worker  in  literature  or  science,  threw 
tions,  it  fell  in  England  before  the  himself  into  the  academic  practice  of 
rising  ascendancy  of  the  heads  and  cultivating  the  familiar  use  of  the  La- 
other  functionaries  of  the  collegiate  tin  language.  To  the  Scottish  scholars 
institutions— colleges,  halls,  inns,  and  it  was  almost  a  revived  language,  and 
entries.  So,  in  the  same  way,  eva-  they  possessed  as  great  a  command 
porated  the  faculties  and  their  deans,  over  it  as  can  ever  be  obtained  of  a 
still  conspicuous  in  Scottish  academic  language  confined  to  a  class,  and  not 
nomenclature.  In  both  quarters  they  universally  used  by  the  lowest  as  well 
were  derived  from  the  all-fruitful  nur-  as  the  highest  of  the  people.  Hence, 
sery  of  the  Parisian  [Jniversity.  But  when  he  bad- the  pen  m  hand,  the 
Scotland  kept  and  cherished  what  she  educated  Scotsman  felt  the  Latin 
obtained  from  a  friend  and  ally ;  En^-  come  more  naturally  to  his  call  than 
land  despised  and  forgot  the  example  the  vernacular ;  and  people  accus- 
of  an  alien  and  hostile  people.  The  tomed  to  rummage  among  cUd  letters 
Decanus  seems  to  have  been  a  captain  by  Scotsmen  will  have  sometimes 
orleaderof  ten — a  sort  of  ty  thing-man;  noticed  that  the  writer,  beginning 
and  Ducange  speaks  of  him  as  a  super-  with  his  native  tongue,  slips  gradually 
intendent  0?  ten  monks.  He  afterwards  into  the  employment  of  Latin  as  a 
oame  into  general  employment  as  a  relief,  just  as  we  may  find  a  foreigner 
sort  of  chairman  and  leader.  The  abandon  the  arduous  labour  of  break- 
Doifsnsof  all  sorts,  lay  and  ecclesias-  ing  English,  to  repose  himself  in  the 
iioal,  were  a  marked  feature  of  ancient  easy  fluency  of  his  natural  speech. 
France,  as  they  still  are  of  Scotland,  We  believe  that  no  language,  em- 
where  there  is  a  large  body  of  lay  ployed  only  by  a  class,  is  capable  of 
deans,  from  the  eminent  lawyer  who  the  same  copiousness  and  flexibility 
presides  over  the  Faculty  of  Advo-  ■■  as  that  which  is  necessarily  apph- 
cates  down  to  *'  my  feyther  the  dea-  cable  to  all  purposes,  from  the  mean- 

^^^^' who  gathers  behind  a  half-door  est  to  the  nighest.    But  such  as  a 

^.^^  ^b^t  ia  to  make  his  son  a  class-language  could  beoome,  the  La- 

^piia/is^and  m  magistrate.    Among  tin  was  among  the  ^i»Aa\  iAd^'\\.\a\A 
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their  peculiar  position  and  academic  la  a  great  measure,  howef^r,  it 
practices  that,  among  a  host  of  dis-  seems  to  have  been  less  the  object 
tinguished  humanists,  we  possess  in  in  view  to  inculcate  Latin  than  to 
George  Buchanan  the  most  illustrious  discountenance  the  vernacular  Ian- 
writer  in  the  Roman  tongue,  both  in  guage  of  the  country.  In  some  in- 
poetry  and  prose,  since  the  best  days  stances  the  lan^age  of  France  is 
of  Rome.  admitted;  and,  from  the  number  of 

The  records  before  us  afford  some  Scotsmen  who  carved  out  their  for- 
amusing  instances  of  the  anxious  zeal  tunes  in  that  hospitable  and  affluent 
with  which  any  lapse  into  the  yema-  country,  this  acquisition  must  have 
cnlar  tongue  was  prevented,  and  con-  been  one  of  peculiar  value.  In  a  set 
versation  among  the  students  was  of  statutes  and  laws  of  the  Gram- 
rendered  as  uneasy  and  unpleasant  as  mar  School  of  Aberdeen,  adopted 
possible.  In  the  visitorial  regulations  in  1553,  there  is  a  very  singular 
of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1546,  liberty  of  choice — the  pupils  might 
it  is  provided  that  the  attendant  boys —  speak  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  even  in 
the  gyps,  if  we  may  so  call  them — shall  Gaelic,  rather  than  in  Lowland  Scots : 
be  expert  in  the  use  of  Latin,  lest  "Loquantur  omnes  Latine,  Grscd, 
they  should  give  occasion  to  the  mas-  Hebraice,  Gallic^  Ilybernicc — nun- 
ters  or  students  to  have  recourse  to  quam  vemacule,  saltern  cum  his  qui 
the  vernacular  speech:  ^^Ne  dent  occa*  Latine  noscunf  This  is  by  no  means 
sionem  magistru  et  Stitdenitbtu  lingua  to  be  held  as  an  indication  of  the 
vernacula  utC*  If  Aberdeen  supplied  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  Aber- 
a  considerable  number  of  waiting-boys  donian  students  with  the  lau^^uage  of 
thus  accomplished,  the  stranger  wan-  the  Gael ;  on  the  contrary,  it  showi 
dering  to  that  far  northern  region,  in  how  entirely  this  was  placed  within 
the  seventeenth  century,  might  have  the  category  of  foreign  tongues.  We 
been  as  much  astonished  as  the  man  know  no  otner  instances  in  which  the 
in  Jgnoramua,  who  tosted  the  state  of  tongue  of  the  Highlander  is  spoken  of 
education  in  Paris  by  finding  that  in  connection  with  the  earlier  eductp 
even  the  dirty  boys  in  the  streets  were  tional  institutions  of  the  country ;  but 
taught  French.  It  would,  after  all,  we  think  it  cot  improbable  that  any 
have  perhaps  been  more  difficult  to  encouragement  it  received  was  for 
find  waiting-boys  who  could  speak  much  the  same  reason  that  Hindof- 
English.  The  term  by  which  they  tanee  and  the  African  dialects  are  now 
are  described  is  a  curious  indication  sometimes  taught  to  young  divines—* 
of  the  French  habits  and  traditions  that  they  may  work  as  missionaries 
of  the  northern  universities :  they  are  amon^  the  heathen.  A  few  students 
spoken  of  as  garciones — a  word  of  ob-  from  Uiis  wild  region,  to  which  Chris* 
vious  origin  to  any  one  who  has  been  tianity  had  soarcely  penetrated,  were 
in  a  Frenoh  hotel.  indeed  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  edu* 

In  Glasgow,  in   a  law  passed  in  cational  institutions  of  Aberdeen,  and 

1667,   it  is  provided  that   ''all   who  in  a  modified  shape  so  remain  to  this 

are  delated  by  the  public  censor  for  day,  since  some  wild  men  from  the 

speaking  of  English  shall  be  lined  in  hills,  spending  a  brief  period  at  school 

an  halfpenny  toUes  quotiesJ^    The  sum  or  college  to  acquire  a  fragment  of 

is  not  large,  but  the  imposition  of  the  education,  are  yet  known  by  the  term 

penalty  at  that   particular   juncture  extranni,    of    old    applied    to    thenu 

looks  rather  unreasonable,  sinoe  the  There  is  a  prevailing,  but  utterly  false 

Senate  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  had  impression,  that  Aberdeen  is  m  the 

just  abandoned  the  use  of  Latin  in  Highlands.   It  lingers  chiefly,  in  the 

their    public    documents,    and    had  present  century,  with  Cockneys  be- 

adoptea  what,  if  not  strictly  English,  ^nning  their  nrst  northern  tour ;  but 

was  the  vernacular  tongue — a  change  m  the  seventeenth  centur]^  it  may, 

which  was  doubtless  as  much  to  their  perhaps,  have  been  entertained  even 

own  ease  as  it  is  to  the  satisfaction  of  m  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.    Hence 

the  reader,   who  becomes   painfully  the    educational    institutions    there^ 

alive  to  the  continued  and  progres-  though  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 

sive  barbarisatioQ   of  the  academic  tract  of  ag;riou\luT«\\o^\axk^SxiLViXi\\AnL 

by  a  TeutouVo  i^\^i  ^»^  Wtoi 
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Beparated  from  the  actual  Celtic  line  tary,  MTiean  of  Coll  causes  another 

than  Edinburgh  itself,  are  generally  mortification  to  be  ^applied  towards 

telked  of  in  old  documents  as  t^ose  themaintenance  and  education  of  such 

which  are  peculiarly  available  for  the  young  man  or  boy  of  the  name  of 

ciyilisation  of  the  Highlanders.    Glas-  McLean  as   shall  be   recommended 

gow  was  nearer  and  more  accessible  by   me,    or  my  heirs  or  successors 

to  the    great  body  of  the    western  on    the    estate    of   Coll."     This    is 

Celts;  but  in  this   town  the  preju-  probably  the  same  Highland  poten- 

diees  against  them  were  greater,  and  tate    who  frowned  so   savagely    on 

the  alienation,  especially  m  religion,  young  Colman,  when  he,  seeing  an 

was  more  empnatic.     It  was  to  Aber-  old  ^ntleman  familiarly  called  Cell 

deen  then,  generally,  that  the  son  of  by  his  contemporaries,  addressed  him 

a  predatory  chief  would  be  sent,  to  fit  as  Mr.  Coll.    Such  a  solecism  would 

him  in  some  measure  for  converse  neverbe  permitted  to  pass  as  an  acci- 

with  the  civilised  world,  such  as  it  dental    mistake,    since  it   would    be 

then  was;  and  the  fierce  owner  of  a  utterly  impossible    to    convince    the 

despotic  power   over   his   clansmen  mighty^  chief  of  Coll  tiiat  there  existed 

would  appear  among  the  sober  bur-  in    this    world    a    person    ignorant 

gesses    of  the    northern    metropolis  enough  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 

much   as    an  American  chief  may  style  and  title.    At  a  still  later  date, 

among  the  inhabitants  of  some  dis-  a  bequest  is  more  gracefully  made  by 

tant  city  in  the  Union.    Lovat  studied  Sir  John  M*Pherson :  "In  testimony 

at  King*s  College,  in  Aberdeen,  and  of  my  gratitude  to  the  University  of 

there  acquired  a  portion  of  those  ac-  Old  Aberdeen,  I  bequeath  to  ditto,  so 

eomplishments  which  made  him  act  as  to  afford  an  annual  bursary  to  any 

the  subtle  courtier  in  Paris  or  Lon-  Highland  student  who  may  be  se- 

don,  and  reserve  his  sanguinary  ruf-  looted  to  receive   the  said  bursary, 

fianism  for  Castle  Dunie.     Not  un-  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of 
inindful  of  the -benefitsof  the  institu- -.my C^-natic  stock." 

tion,  some  of  the  Celtic  princes  be-  Here  there  is  a  wider  range  of  appli- 

•towed  endowments  on  it.    Thus,  the  cation,  but  still  the  endowment  is  to  a 

Laird  of  Macintosh,  who  begins   in  Highland  student.  Nor,  aft<er  all,  when 

the  true  regal  style,  ^  We,  Laohlan  the  social  state  of  the  Highlanders  is 

Macintosh  of  that  ilk,"  and  who  calls  considered,  can  we  wonder  that  their 

himself  the  Chief  and  PnnctpoZ/ of  the  gentry  should  seek  to  preserve  the 

Clan   Chat  tan— probably   usin^   the  wealth  which  they  are  constrained  to 

term  which  he  thought  would  be  the  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  stranger  for 

most  likely  to  make  his  supremacy  their  own  people.  Occasionally^  at  the 

intelligible  to  university  dignitaries  —  present  day,  some  wild  wiry  M  ^an  or 

dispenses  to  the  King's  College  two  M*Dougal  makes  his  appearance,  by 

thousand    merks,    "for    maintaining  command  of  the  chief,  at  the  proper 

hopeful  students  thereat."      He  re-  time  and  place,  to  claim  investment 

•erves,  however,  a  dynastic  control  in  the  clan  bursary.    Other  of  these 

aver  the  endowment,  making  it  con-  endowments  are  of  restricted  applica- 

ducive  to  the  clan  discipline  and  the  tion,  being  exGi|BBively  appropriated 

support  of  the  hierarchy  surrounding  to  students  of  a  special  name,  such  as 

the  chief.     It  was  a  condition  that  Smith  or  Thomson,  or  born  in  a  spe- 

the  beneficiary  should  be  presented  cial  parish,  or  descended  from  mem- 

*  by  the  lairds  of  Macintosh  succes-  bers  of  some  corporation.    In  general, 

nvelv  in  all  time   coming;  that  a  however,  these  endowments — some  of 

youth  of  the  name  of  Macintosh  or  of  them  of  very  ancient  date — are  open 

Clan  Chattan  shall  be  preferred  to  to  (Vee    universal    competition,   and 

those  of  any  other  name,"  &c. — FmHj  are  in  this  shape  one  of  the  most-  in- 

206.    This  document  is  titled  in  the  teresting  and  remarkable  specimens 

records,  '' Macintosh's  Mortification,''  o(  the  ancient  literary  republics,  in 

according  to  a  peculiar  technical  ap-  which  each  man   fought   with   his 

"plication  of  that  expression  in  Scot-  brains,  and  held  what  his  brains  could 

Muni  to  the  perpetuity  of  possession  achieve  for  him.     Annually,  at  the 

which  in  Ea^Bnd  ia  termed  mort-  competition  for  bursaries  in  Aberdeen, 
-■■w*    Zmisr  m  the  eighteenth  cen-  •  there  aatemVAet  a  Taxied  gcou^  ol  Vbl- 
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fellectnal  gladiators — long  red-haired  tice  as  he  found  it  on  the  Continent 
Highlanders,  who  feel  trousers  and  "In  all  the  universities  and  convents 
•hoes  an  innringement  of  the  liberty  there  are,  upon  certain  days,  philo- 
of  the  subject--8quare-built  Lowland  sophical  theses  maintained  against 
formers  —  flaxen -haired  Orcadians,  every  adventitious  disputant;  for 
and  pale  citizens'  sons,  vibrating  be-  which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with 
tween  scholarship  and  the  tailor's  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity 
board  or  the  shoemaker's  last.  Grim  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one 
and  silent  they  sit  for  a  day,  rendering  night  In  this  manner,  then,  I  fought 
into  Latin  an  English  essay,  and  my  way  towards  England."  A  col- 
droD  away  one  by  one,  depositing  lection  of  German  pamphlets,  amount- 
witn  the  judges  the  evidence  of  sue-  ing,  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
06S3  or  failure  as  the  case  may  be.  thousand,  and  called  the  Dietrich  Col- 
The  thing  is  very  furly  and  impar-  lection,  was  some  years  ago  purchased 
tially  managed,  and  honourable  to  all  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocate?,  and  was 
the  parties  concerned.  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  academic 
It  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  hinted,  a  theses  in  which  the  scholars  of  Ger- 
relic  of  the  old  competitive  spirit  many — illustrious  and  obscure — ^had 
which  distinguished  the  universities  been  disputing  for  centuries.  In  the 
as  literal  republics  of  letters,  where  same  place^  by  the  way,  where  this 
each  man  fought  his  own  battle,  and  vast  collection  reposes,  may  be  found 
ffained  and  wore  his  own  laurels,  the  most  complete  living  illustration 
Nor  was  his  arena  confined  to  his  of  the  old  form  of  impugnment.  The 
own  college.  The  free-masonry  we  anxious  liti;zant  or  busy  agent  enter- 
have  already  alluded  to  opened  every  ing  the  main  door  of  the  Parliament 
honour  and  emolument  to  all,  and  the  House  at  9  o^clock  of  a  morning,  may 
Scotsman  might  suddenly  enter  the  find,  by  an  affiche  to  the  door-pos^ 
lists  at  Paris,  Bologna,  or  Upsala,  or  that  there  is  to  be  a  disputaiio  juridica 
the  Spaniard  might  compete  m  Glas-  under  the  auspices  of  the  indytus  Dia^ 
fi^w  or  Aberdeen.  The  records  Jje-  conus  facultat%%  Since  the  yeai' 1698 
fore  us  contain  many  forms  in  which  it  has  oeen  the  practice  of  each  intrant 
the  ancient  spirit  has  now  ceased  to  undergo  public  impugnment,  or.  as 
to  breathe.  Already  has  been  men-  the  act  of  Faculty  saysj  "  the  publict 
tioned  the  competition  for  the  regent-  tryall  of  candidates,  by  printing  and 
ship.  Tlie  old  form  of  the  Impugn-  publishing  theses  on  the  subject  as- 
mentofTheses,  80  renowned  in  literary  signed  with  corollaries,  as  it  is  ob- 
histories,  has  died  away  as  a  portion  served  amongst  other  nations.  '*  A 
of  the  ordinary  laureation.  The  title  of  the  Pandects  ii  assigned  on 
comprehensive  challenges  and  corre-  each  occasion.  Thus  the  Faculty  pos- 
spondin^  victories  attributed  to  the  sesses  more  than  one  running  com- 
Admirable  Crichton  give  this  prac-  mentary  upon  that  celebrated  collec- 
tice  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of  tion ;  and  it  has  always  been  deemed 
Scotsmen ;  and  it  has  a  great  place  in  remarkable  that,  considering  the  num- 
the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  since  ber  and  varied  talent  of  the  authors  of 
one  of  its  main  stages  was  the  posting  these  theses,  they  should  be  so  uni- 
the  twenty-five  the^s  on  the  door  of  form  in  their  Latinity  and  structure, 
the  Church  of  Wiirtwnberff  by  Luther.  A  great  innovation  has  lately  taken 
But  in  readingthese  remarkable  events  place  in  sparing  the  cost  of  printing 
people  are  apt  to  forget  the  common-  these  theses,  and  applying  the  amount 
ness  of  the  practice  ;  and  Crichton  has  so  saved  to  the  Faculty's  magnificent 
th^  aspect  of  a  preposterous  intellec-  library. 

tual  bully  going  out  of  his  proper  way  Many  of  the  old  university  theses  are 

to  attract  notice,  instead  of  doing  what  very  interesting  as  the  youthful  efforts 

was  in  its  time  and  circumstances  as  of  men  who  have  subsequently  become 

ordinary  and  common  sense  an  act  as  eminent.  Those  connected  with  Aber- 

ranning  a  tilt,  joining  a  crusade,  or  deen  are  apparently  the  most  nume- 

borning  a  witch.    Goldsmith,  in  that  reus.    It  is  very  noticeable,  indeed, 

account  of  the  intellectual  vagabond  that  in  the  remote  rival  institutions 

which  so  evidently  describes  himself,  there  established,  the  spirit  and  prao- 

hai  noticed  some  relics  of  the  prac-  tice  of  the  CoutluQiitAiL  umxQc^vU&^^UL 
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almost  every  department^  had  their 
most  tenacious  existence.  As  in  Eng- 
land, the  Church  of  Rome  was  succeea- 
ed  there,  not  by  Presbyterian  ism  but 
£piscopacy,  and  there  were  fewer 
onanges  in  all  old  habits  and  insti- 
tutions. The  celebrated  '*  Aberdeen 
doctors/'  who  carried  on  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Covenanters,  met  their 
Eealous  religionists  with  something 
like  the  old  pedantic  formality  of  the 
academic  system  of  disputation.  They 
resolved  the  Covenant  into  a  tbcsis, 
and  impugned  it.  Of  this  remarkable 
^roup  of  scholars  we  have  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  Professor  Innes's  Pre- 
iRaice: — 

'*  Their  names  are  now  little  known, 
except  to  the  local  antiquary ;  but  no 
one  who  has  even  slightly  studied  the 
history  of  that  disturbed  time  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  collective  designation 
of  *  the  Aberdeen  Doctors*  bestowed 
upon  the  learned  *  querists*  of  the  ultra- 
Presbyterian  Assembly  of  1638,  and  the 
most  formidable  opponents  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

"  Of  these  learned  divines,  Dr.  Robert 
Barron  had  succeeded  Bishop  Forbes  in 
hif  parish  of  Keith,  and  from  thence  was 
brought  on  the  first  opportunity  to  be 
made  Minister  of  Abeideen,  and  after- 
wards Professor  of  Divinity  in  Marischal 
College.  He  is  best  judged  by  the  esti- 
mation of  his  own  time,  which  placed 
him  foremost  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
Bishop  Sydserf  characterises  him  as  *  vir 
in  omni  scholastica  theologia  et  omni 
iiteratura  versatissimus :'  *  A  person 
of  incomparable  worth  and  learning,' 
•ays  Middleton,  *  he  had  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  things,  and  a  rare  facultie  of 
making  the  hardest  things  to  be  easily 
understood.**  Gordon  of  Kothiemay  says, 
*  He  was  one  of  those  who  maintained  the 
unanswerable  dispute  (in  1638)  against 
the  CovRuante,  which  drew  upon  him  both 
ther  envye,  hate,  and  calumneyes  ;  yet  so 


innocently  lived  and  dyed  hee,  that  such 
as  then  hated  him  doo  now  reverence  his 
meroorye,  and  admire  his  works.*  Prin- 
cipal Baillie,  of  the  opposite  party,  speaks 
of  him  as  '  a  meek  and  learned  person,' 
and  always  with  great  respect  ;  and 
BishoD  Jeremy  Taylor,  when  writing 
in  1659  to  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  recommendincT  the  choice  of 
books  for  '  the  beginnmg  of  a  theologi- 
call  library,*  named  two  treatises  of 
Barron's  especially,  and  recommended 
generally  *  everything  of  his.'t  That 
a  man  so  honoured  for  his  learning  and 
his  life  should  receive  the  indignities 
inflicted  on  Barron  after  his  death,  is 
rather  to  be  held  as  a  mark  of  the  general 
coarseness  of  the  time,  than  attributed 
to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  any  one  sect.t 

**  Another  of  the  Aberdeen  doctors, 
William  Leslie,  was  successively  Sub- 
principal  and  Principal  of  King's  College. 
The  visitors  of  1638  found  him  worthie 
of  censure,  as  defective  and  negligent  in 
his  office,  but  recorded  their  Imowledge 
that  he  was  '  ane  man  of  gude  literature, 
lyff,  and  conversatioun  *^  *  He  was  a 
man,*  says  James  Gordon,  '  grave  and 
austere,  and  exemplar.  The  University 
vras  happy  in  having  such  a  light  as  he, 
vrho  was  eminent  in  all  the  sciences 
above  the  most  of  his  age.*il 

*  Dr.  James  Sibbald,  Minister  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  a  Regent  in  the  University, 
is  recorded  by  the  same  contemporary : 
*  It  will  not  be  affirmed  by  bis  very  ene- 
myes,  but  that  Dr.  James  Sibbald  was 
ane  eloquent  and  painefull  preacher,  a 
man  sodly,  and  grav^  and  modest,  not 
tainted  with  any  vice  unbeseeming  a 
minister,  to  whom  nothing  could  in  reason 
be  objected,  if  you  call  not  his  ante-co- 
venanting a  cryme.*^  Principal  Baillie, 
while  condemning  his  Arminian  doctrines, 
says — *  The  man  was,  there,  of  great 
fame.' 

**  Dr.  Alexander  Scroggy,  minister  in 
the  Cathedral  Church,  first  known  to  the 
world  as  thoughtjbrthy  to  contribute  to 
the  *  Funerals'  o^jps  patron  and  friend, 


*  Appendix  to  Spottinoood^  p.  20. 

t  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  who  first  published  this  letter  {ETiglish  Churchman,  Jan.  11, 
1849),  supposed  Bishop  Taylor  to  be  speaking  of  Dr.  reter  Barron  of  Cambridge, 
but  afterwards,  on  the  evidence  being  communicated  to  him,  was  entirely  satisfied, 
and  corrected  his  mistake.  *<  The  author  referred  to  (writes  Dr.  Todd)  is  certainly 
Dr.  Robert  Barron  of  Aberdeen,  a  divine  of  whom  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  be 
justly  proud." — Irigh  Ecclesiastical  Joumaly  March,  1849. 

t  upon  an  allegation  of  unsoundness  of  doctrine  in  some  of  his  works,  the  General 
Assembly  of  1640  dragged  his  widow,  in  custody  of  a  **  rote  of  musketiers,"  from  her 
retreat  in  Strathislay,  to  enable  them  to  search  his  house  for  his  manuscripts  and 
letters,  a  year  after  his  death.  The  proceedings  add  some  circumstances  of  inhumanity 
to  the  old  revolting  cases  not  unknown  in  Scotland,  where  a  dead  man  was  dug  out 
of  h'lM grave  to  he  placed  at  the  bar,  tried  and  sentenced. 
/  P.  99i/.  H  Vol  Hi.  p.  33L  T  History  of  Scots  Affairs^  vol.  iU.  p.  Ml. 
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BUhop  FofbM,«  if  deicribed  in  1640  by  Puritan  party  receded  from  the  leam- 

GordoD  as  *  a  man    sober,    grave,    and  ing  of  some  of  their  first  teachers,  litera- 

painefull  in  his  calling  :*t  and  by  Baillie  ture  became  here,  as  afterwards  in  Eng- 
as  *  ane  old  man,  not  verie  corrupt,  yet  '  land,  the  peculiar  badge  of  Episcopacy. 

Krrerse  in  the  Covenant  and  Service-  With  Episcopacy  went,  hand  in  band,  the 

ok.'      His    obstinacy    yielded    under  high  assertion  of  royal  authority  ;  and 

tb«  weight  of  old  age  and  the  need  of  influenced  as   it    had  been    by   fiishop 

rest,  bat  he  is  not  the  more  respected  for  Patrick  Forbes  and  his  followers,  Aber- 

the  questionable    i^ecantation  of  all  his  deen  became,  and  continued  for  a  century 

early  opinions  t  to  be,  not  only  a  centre  of  northern  aca- 

**Foremost,  by  common  consent,  among  demic  learning,  but  a  little  stronghold  of 

that  body   of  divines  and  scholars,  was  loyalty  and  Episcopacy — the  marked  seat 

John  Forbes,  tha  good  bishop's  son.     He  othigh  Cavalier  politics  and  anti-Puritan 

had  studied  at  King's  College,  and,  after  sentiments  of  religion  and  church  goven^ 

completing  his  education  in  the  approved  ment. 

manner  by  a  round  of  foreign  universi-        '*  That  there  was  a  dash  of  pedantry 

ties,    returned   to   Scotland   to  take  his  in  the  learning  of  that  Augustan  age  of 

doctor's  degree,  and  to  be  the  fir«t  pro-  our  University,  was  the  misfortune  of  the 

fessor  in  the  chair  of  theology  founded  age,  rather  than  peculiar  to  Aberdeen, 

and  endowed  in  our  University  by  his  The  literature  of  Britain  and  all  Europe, 

fiither  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.    Dr.  except  Italy,  was  still  for  the  most  part 

John   Forbes's  theological   works   have  scholastic  ;  and  still  to  a  great  desree 

been   appreciated  by  all  critics  and  stu-  shrouded  in  the  scholastic  dress  of  a  dead 

denta,  and  have  gone  some  way  to  remove  language  ;  and  we  must  not  wonder  that 

the   reproach   of  want  of  learning  from  the   Noiihern   University  exacted   from 

the  divines   of  Scotland.     His  greatest  her  divines  and  philosophers,  even  from 

undertaking,   the  Inslructiones  histories  her  historians  and  poets,  that  they  should 

tkedogiea,    which    he    left    unfinished,  use  the  language  of  the  learned.      After 

Bishop  Burnett  pronounces  to  be  'a  work  all,  we  owe  too  much  to  classical  learning 

which,  if  he  had  finished  it,  and  had  been  to  grudge  that  it  should  for  a  time  have 

suffered  to  enjoy  the  privacies  of  his  re-  overshadowed  and  kept  down  its  legiti- 

tirement  and  study  to  give  us  the  second  mate  offspring  of  native  literature.     *  We 

volume,  had  been  the  greatest  treasure  never  ought  to  forget,*  writes  one  worthy 

of  theological  learning  that  perhaps  the  to  record  the  life  and  learning  of  Andrew 

world  has  yet  received.'^  Melville,  *  that  the  refinement  and   the 

"These  were  the  men  whom  the  bishop  science,  secular  and  sacred,  with  which 

drew  into  the  centre   and   heart  of  the  modern  Europe  is    enriched,  must    be 

sphere  which  he  had  set  himself  to  illu-  traced  to  the  revival  of  ancient  literature, 

minate  ;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  by  and  that  the  hid  treasures  could  not  have 

their  united  endeavours,  there  grew  up  been   laid  open   and  rendered   available 

around  their  Cathedral  and  University  a  but  for  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the 

society  more  learned  and  accomplished  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  cul- 

than  Scotland  had  hitherto  known,  which  tivated  in    the  fifteenth  and   sixteenth 

spread  a  taste  for  literature  and  art  be-  centuries.'!! 

yond  the  academic  circle,  and  gave  a        **  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  in  the 

tone  of  refinement  to  the  great  commer-  literature  of  that  age,  and  in  all  depart- 

dal  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  ments  of  it,  Aberdeen  stood  pre-eminent. 

*'  It  must  be  confessed  cultivation  was  Clarendon  commemorates  the  *  many  ez- 

not  without  bias.     It  would  seem  that,  cellent  scholars  and  very   learned  men 

in  proportion   as  the  BrjBsbyterian  and  under    whom    the  Scotch    universities, 

•  Aberdeen,  1635.        '   t  Vol.  iii  p]  227. 

t  In  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  26th  May,  1642.  He  died  in  1659,  in  the 
ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

^  Life  of  BUhop  Beddl — Preface.  Of  most  of  these  theological  authors  I  am 
obliged  to  speak  in  the  language  of  others.  I  have  not  even,  in  all  cases,  read  the 
wons  whicn  have  formed  their  character. 

8  Dr.  M*  Criers  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  445.  It  is  with  hesitation  that  any  one 
who  has  benefited  by  this  work  will  express  a  difference  of  opinion  from  its  author. 
Bat  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  M'Crie  has  been  led  by  his  admiration  for  Andrew 
Melville  to  rate  too  highly  an  exercise  in  which  he  excelled.  The  writing  of 
modem  Latin  poetry,  nowever  valuable  as  a  part  of  grammatical  education,  has, 
in  truth,  never  been  an  effort  of  imagination  or  fancy  ;  and  its  producta,  when 
moet  successful,  have  never  produced  the  effect  of  genuine  poetry  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 
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tod  Mpteiallf  Aberdeen,   floarished.^  **  While  theia  writers  were  inoiUatiiif 

*  Buhop  Patnck  Forbee,'  saye  Bamet,  the  historj  of  their  country  in  proae,  • 

*  took  Buch  care  of  the  two  colleges  in  crowd  of  ■cholara  were  writing  poetry, 
his  diocese,  that  they  became  quickly  or,  at  least,  pouring  forth  innumerable 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  Scot-  copies  of  elegant  I^ttin  Terses.  While 
land.  .  .  .  They  were  an  honour  to  the  two  Johnstons  were  the  most  distin- 
the  Church,  both  by  their  lives  and  by  guished  of  those  poets  of  Aberdeen,  John 
their  learning ;  and  with  that  excellent  Leech,  once  Rector  of  our  University ,4 
temper  they  seasoned  that  whole  diocese,  David  Wedderburn,  rector  of  the  Gram- 
both  clergy  and  laity,  that  it  continues  mar  School,  and  many  others,  wrote  and 
to  this  very  day  very  much  distinguished  published  pleasing  Latin  verse,  whioh 
from  all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  both  for  stands  the  test  of  criticism.  While  it 
learning,  loyalty,  and  peaceablenest/t  cannot  be  said  that  such  compositions 

J' That  this  was  an  unfounded  boast,  produce  on  the  reader  the  higher  effects 

as  regards  one  department  of  learning,  of  real    poetry,    they  are  not  without 

has  been  already  shown,  in  enumerating  value,  if  we  view  them  as  tests  of  the 

the  learned  divines  who  drew  upon  Aber-  cultivation  of  the  society  amonff  which* 

deen  the  general  attention  soon  after  the  they  were  produced.    Arthur  Johnston 

death  of  their  bishop  and  master.     In  not  only  addresses  elegiacs  to  the  bishop 

secular  learning  it  was  no   less  distin-  and   his    doctors,  throwing  a  charming 

guished.  No  one  excelled  Robert  Gordon  classical  air  over  their  abstruser  learning, 

of  Straloch  in  all  the  accomplishments  but  puts  up  a  petition  to  the  magistrates 

that     honour    the  country    gentleman,  of  the  city,  or  celebrates  the  charms  of 

Without  the  common  desire  of  fame  or  Mistress  Abemethy,  or  the  embroideries 

any  more  sordid  motive,  he  devoted  his  of  the  Lady  Lauderdaike — all  in  choice 

life  and  talents  to  illustrate  the  history  Latin  vjsrse,  quite  as  if  the  persons  whom 

and  literature  of  his  country.     He  was  he  addressed  appreciated  the  language  of 

the  prime  assistant  to  Scotstarvet  in  his  the  poet.  II 

two  great  undertakings,  the  Atlas  and  '-intelligent  and  educated  strangers, 

the  collections  of  Scotch  poetry.l    The  both  foreigners   and  the  gentry  of  the 

maps  of  Scotland  in  the  Great  Atlas  north,  were  attracted  to  Aberdeen  ;  and 

'  (many  of  them  drawn  by  himself,  and  its  colleges  became  the  place  of  education 

the  whole  *  revised'  by  him  at  the  earnest  for  a  higher  class  of  students  than  had 

entreaty  of  Charles  I.)  with  the  topo-  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  draw  their 

Saphical  descriptions  that  accompany  philosophy  from  a  native  source.lT 
Bm,  are  among  the  most  valuable  con-  '*  If  it  was  altogether  chance,  it  was  a 
tributions  ever  made  by  an  individual  to  very  fortunate  accident,  which  placed  in 
the  physical  history  of  his  ceuntir.  His  the  midst  of  a  society  so  worthy  of  com- 
son,  James  Gordon,  parson  of  Rothiemay,  memoration  a  painter  like  George  Jamie- 
foUowed  out  his  father's  great  objects  sone,  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  the  first,  and, 
with  admirable  skill,  and  in  two  particu-  till  Raebum,  the  only  great  painter  whom 
lars  he  merits  our  gratitude  even  more.  Scotland  had  produced.  Thouch  he  was 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  coun-  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  it  is  not  likely  that 
trymen  to  study  drawing,  and  to  apply  it  anything  but  the  little  court  of  the  bishop 
to  plans  and  views  of  places ;  and,  while  could  have  induced  such  an  artist  to  pro- 
he  could  wield  Latin  easily,  he  conde-  secute  his  art  in  a  provincial  town.  An 
scended  to  write  the  history  of  his  time  academic  orator  in  1630,  while  boasdng 
in  excellent  Scotch. of  the  crowd  of  distinguished  men,  natives 

•  History  of  the  RebeUion.     Oxford,  1826.     Vol.  i.  p.  145. 

t  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell — Preface. 

t  Deliti€e  poetarum  Scotorum  hujus  am  illustrium,  and  fifth  volume  of  the  Great 
Atlas — both  published  by  John  Bleau  at  Amsterdam,  the  former  in  1637,  the  latter  in 
1664 

^  Joamus  Leochaei  Seotimusa.  Londdm,  1620.  Leech  was  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1619. 

II  *'  Ad  Scnatum  Aberdonensem  ;*'  "  Tumulus  Joannis  Colissonii ;"  **  lie  Abrene- 
thsa  ;"  '*De  aulsis  acu-pictisD.  Isabella  Setons  Copaitissa  I^erdelis.''  Em- 
grammata  Arturi  Jonstom,  Scotij  Medici  Regiif  Ahredonia  :  excudebat  Edvarms 
Rabanus,  1632.  ' 

S  Strachan*s  Panegyrieus.  Among  the  strangers  he  distinguished  Parkins,  an 
Englishman  who  bad,  the  year  before  (1630),  obtamed  a  degree  of  M.D.  in  our  Uni- 
versity. The  earliest  diploma  of  M.D.  I  have  seen  is  that  which  I  have  noted 
(somewhat  out  of  place)  among  the  academic  prints,  and  which  was  granted  in 
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«Bd  ftiiiigens  cithar   piodaeed  bj  the  sition,  and  hence  Charteris,  the  princi- 

Vmwnnijt  or  bioaffht  to  Aberdeen  bjr  pal,   •*  being  naturally    averse    from 

the  bishop,  wae  able  to  point  to  their  public   ahow,    and    professor  of    di- 

pk^aree  ornamenting  the  halj  where  hie  vinity/'  transferred  the  duty  of  lead- 

audience  were  aetembled.    Knowing  by  ing  the  discussion  to  Professor  Adam- 

"^  kT  P^'^"^^*  ,''"•-  P**"^^**'  ^"^    soi.    The  form  adopted  was  the  good 
«nnij  but  regret  that  eo  few  are  pre-    ^,^  ^^^^^  ^^  thfimpugnment  of 

theses,  so  many  bein^  appointed  to 
Keeping,  however,  to  the  matter  of  defend,  and  so  many  to  impugn ;  "  but 
academic  impugnment,  we  shall  now  they  insisted  only  upon  such  purposes 
turn  to  an  instance  of  its  incidental  as  were  conceived  *  would  be  most 
occurrence  in  that  University,  which,  acceptable  to  the  king's  majesty  and 
from  its  late  origin,  was  least  imbuea  the  auditoir." 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Continental  The  first  thesis  was  better  suited 
system.  for  the  legislature  than  an  academic 
The  visit  of  Ejng  James  to  his  body,  and  there  must  have  been  some 
ancient  kingdom  in  1617^  afforded  the  pecnliar  reason  for  bringing  it  on.  It 
half-formed  collegiate  mstitution  in  was,  "that  sheriffs  and  other  inferior 
Edinburgh  an  opportunitv  for  a  rhe-  magistrates  should  not  be  hereditary/' 
torical  display,  which  ended  in  sub-  which  was  oppugned  by  Professor 
Stan tial advantages.  Tired  with busi-  Lands  "with  many  pretty  argu- 
ness  at  Holyrood,  and  in  the  enjoyment  ments.''  The  king  was  so  pleased 
of  full  eatinff  aiftl  drinking,  and  *'  driv-  with  the  oppugnation,  that  he  turned  to 
ing  our ''  at  nis  quieter  palace  of  Stir-  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  hereditary 
linp;  he  bethought  himself  of  a  rhe-  sheriff  of  Clydesdale,  and  sai^ 
toncal  pastime  with  the  professors  of  "  James,  you  see  your  cause  lost — 
the  new  University,  wherein  he  could  and  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  clearly 
not  fail  to  luxuriate  in  the  scholastic  satisfied  and  answered.'^  K — B.  It  is 
quibbling  with  which  his  mind  was  just  worth  noticing  that  the  College 
so  well  crammed,  and  he  was  pretty  and  the  Marquis  were  then  at  feud, 
certain  of  enjoying  an  ample  banquet  There  was  a  question  about  the  posses- 
of  success  and  applause.  Hence,  as  sion  of  the  old  lodging  of  the  Hamil- 
Thomas  Crawford  the  annalist  of  the  ton  family,  then  constituting  a  con- 
institution  informs  us,  *^  It  pleased  his  siderable  portion  of  the  University' 
majesty  to  appoint  the  maisters  of  the  edifices.  The  "  gud  old  nobleman, 
coDege  to  attend  him  at  Sterling  the  his  father,  had  been  easily  satisfied, 
29th  day  of  July,  where,  in  tiie  royal  but  the  young  man  was  determined  to 
chapel,  his^majesty,  with  the  flower  of  stand  upon  his  rights,  and,  though  he 
the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  most  could  not  recover  possession,  set  some- 
learned  men  of  both  nations  were  thing  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  damages; 
present,  a  little  before  &ve  of  the  nor  would  he  talke  the  judicious  hint 
clock,  and  continued  with  much  that  ^'so  honourable  a  personage 
chearfulness  above  three  hours.''  would  never  admit  into  his  thoughts 
The  display  was  calculated  to  be  to  impoverish  the  p»atrimony  of  the 
rather  appalling  to  any  man  who  had  young  University,  which  had  been  so 
much  dimdence  or  reserve  in  his  dispo-  great  an  ornament,  and  so  fruitful  an 

*  **  Patricias  .  .  .  supremas  dignitates  scholaaticas  in  viros  omni  laude  majoree 
{OMorum  tot  hievulhu  ^idelis)  qui  vel  ipsas  dignitatea  honoranint,  conferri  curavit. 
Quid  memorem  Sandilandio«,  Rhstoa,  Baroniot,  Scroj^iot,  Sibbaldos,  I^slsoa,  maxima 
ilia  nomina.  .  .  .  Deua  mi !  quanta  dici  celebritas,  quo  tot  pileati,  patres,  theo- 
logic,  juris  et  medicine  doctorea  et  baccalaurei  de  gjmnasio  nuatro  velu!  agmine 
facto  prodierunt  !*'  He  alludes  to  the  strangers  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  aoeiety 
-^-to  the  divines,  Forbes,  Barron,  &c. — to  the  physicians.  **  Quantua  medicorum  grex  ! 

Santa  cltritaa  !  .  .  .  Quantum  nterqueJonatonus.ejuadem  uteri,  ejusdem  artis 
ktres.  .  .  .  Matheai  profunda,  quantum  poeai  et  impangendia  carminibua  Taleant, 
BOTistis.  Arthuruf  roedicus  Regis  et  divinua  poeta  efegie  et  epigrammatia,  quibue 
non  solum  aus  ctatia  hominea  auperat  verum  antiquisaimoc  quoaque  squat.  Guliel- 
mas  rei  herbaria  et  mathematum,  quorum  profeaaor  meritisaimua  eat,  gloria  cluit. 
DeGulielmo  certe  idem  u»urparepo88umu8.  .  .  .  *  Delicis  eat  humani  generis,* 
tanta  est  ejus  comitaa,  tanta  urbanitaa.'* 
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instrament  of  so  much  gooti  to  the  promptn  was  by  no  means  the  least 
whole  nation,  but  rather  accept  of  successful  of  his  puns.  ''Well,  his 
some  honourable  acknowledgment  of  name  agreeth  ver^  well  to  his  nature  ] 
his  munificence  in  bestowing  upon  the  for  charters  contam  much  matter,  jret 
College  an  honest  residence  lor  the  say  nothing,  but  put  great  purposes  in 
muses."  But  to  return  to  the  impugn-  men's  mouths." 
ment.  The  next  thesis  was  on  local  Few  natures  would  be  churlish 
motion,  "pressing  many  things  by  enough  to  resist  a  genial  glow  of  satis- 
dear  testimonies  of  Aristotle's  text ; '  faction  on  receiving  such  pearls  of 
and  this  passage  of  literary  arms  called  rhetoric  scattered  among  them  by  a 
outoneof  James's  sallies  of  pawky  per-  royal  hand,  and  we  may  believe  that 
siflage.  '*  These  men/' he  said/ ^  know  the  professors  were  greatly  gratified. 
Aristotle's  mind  as  well  as  himself  But,  pleased  more  probably  by  his  own 
did  while  he  lived."  The  next  thesis  success,  the  king  gave  a  more  substan- 
was  on  the  ^  Original  of  Fountains ;"  tial  mark  of  his  satisfaction,  and  said, 
and  the  discussion,  much  to  the  pur-  '^  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
pose,  no  doubt,  was  so  interesting  that  day's  exercise,  that  I  will  be  god- 
it  was  allowed  to  ^o  on  far  beyond  fJAther  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
the  prescribed  penod,  "  his  majesty  and  have  it  called  the  College  oi 
himself  sometimes  speaking  for  the  King  James ;  for  after  the  founding 
impugner,  and  sometimes  for  the  de-  of  it  had  been  stopped  for  sundry 
fender,  in  good  Latin,  and  with  much  years  in  my  minority,  so  soon  as  I 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  philo-  came  to  any  knowledge,  I  zealously 
sophy."  held  hand  to  it,  and  caused  it  to  be 

Talking  is,  however,  at  the  best,  dry  established  j  and  although  I  see  many 
work.  His  majesty  went  at  last  to  look  upon  it  with  an  evil  eye,  yet  I 
supper,  and  no  doubt  would  have  will  have  them  to  know  that,  having 
what  is  termed  ^  a  wet  night."  When  given  it  this  name,  I  have  espoused  its 
up  to  the  proper  mark,  he  sent  for  the    quarrel"      And  further    on    in    the 

Srofessors,  and  delivered   himself  of   night,  he  promised,  ^'  that  as  he  had 
le  following  brilliant  address: —  given  the  College  a  name,  he  would 

^'  Methinks  these  gentlemen,  by  also,  in  time  convenient^  give  it  a 
their  very  names,  have  been  destined  royal  godbairn  gift  for  enlarging  the 
for  the  acts  which  they  have  had  in  patrimony  thereof." 
hand  to-day.  Adam  was  father  of  In  the  course  of  the  multifarious 
all ;  and,  very  fitly,  Adamson  had  the  talk  of  the  evening,  a  curious  and 
first  part  of  this  act.  The  defender  is  delicate  matter  was  opened  up — ^the 
justly  called  Fairly — his  thesis  had  difierence  between  the  English  pro- 
some  fair  lies,  and  ne  defended  them  nunciation  of  Latin  and  the  Scottish, 
very  fairly,  and  with  many  fair  lies    which  corresponds  with  that  of  Europe 

S'ven  t«  the  oppusners.  And  why  in  general.  An  English  doctor,  who 
ould  not  Mr.  Lands  be  the  first  to  must  have  enjoyed  exceptioual  opin- 
enter  the  lands  ?  but  now  I  clearly  ions,  or  been  a  master  of  hypocrisy, 
flee  that  all  lands  are  not  barren,  for  praised  the  readiness  and  elegancy  of 
certainly  he  hath  shown  a  fertile  wit.  nis  majesty*s  Latinity  -,  on  which  he 
Mr.  Voung  is  very  old  in  Aristotle,  said,  "  All  the  world  knows  that  my 
Mr.  Reed  needs  not  be  red  with  blush-  maister,  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  was 
ing  for  his  acting  to-day.  Mr.  King  a  great  maister  in  that  faculty.  I  fol- 
disputed  very  kingly,  and  of  a  kingly  low  his  pronunciation  both  of  Latin 
purpose,  anent  the  royal  supremacy  of  and  Greek,  and  am  sorry  that  my 
reason  over  anger  and  all  passions.*'  people  of  England  do  not  the  like,  for 
And  here  his  majesty  was  going  to  certainly  their  pronunciation  utterly 
close  the  encomiums,  when  some  one  spoils  the  grace  of  these  two  learned 
nudged  his  elbow,  and  hinted  that  he  languages*  but  you  see  all  the  uni-, 
had  omitted  to  notice  the  modest  versity  and  learned  men  of  Scotland 
Charteris ;  but  the  royal  wit  was  not  express  the  true  and  native  pronuncia- 
al»shed,   and    his    concluding    im-    tion  of  both  '** 

*  These  notices  are  taken  from  the  Hutorycftke"  UniverHty  of  Edinburghfrom  1580 
J!^  1646,  by  Tbomaa  Crawford,  printed  in  1806  from  a  MS.  of  the  f  eventeenth  century. 
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Madrid,  July,  1854. 

Dkas  EBOKT.—Had  I  known  that  when  your  August  number  arrirei, 

you  would  treacherously  publish  roy  I  will  venture  to  send  you  another 

Sriyate  communications,  and  that  epistle,  notwithstanding  that  I  havtt 
laga  comes  to  Madrid  I  certainly  received  sundry  mysterious  warnings 
would  have  waited  until  I  had  quitted  that  a  repetition  of  my  first  offence 
this  capital,  before  imparting  to  you  would  lead  to  prompt  blood-letting, 
my  impressions  of  it,  its  inhabitants.  This  time,  however,  I  shall  have  lev 
and  its  institutions.  1  admit  that  I  to  say  of  the  follies  and  failings  of  the 
have  but  myself  to  blame  for  my  igno-  natives,  and  more  of  what  has  oo- 
rance  of  the  fact  that  Maga,  whose  curred  since  last  I  troubled  you  with 
fame  extends  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  my  prose.  Then  I  did  but  glance  et 
the  earthy  has  her  regular  readers  even  politics  en  p<u8ant ;  now,  f  propose 
in  Madnd.  But  you,  who  must  be  devoting  my  whole  letter  to  them, 
aware  of  that  fact,  are  not  the  less  Just  one  fortnight  ago  there  occurred 
culpable  for  risking  the  valuable  life  at  Madrid  an  event  so  important  that 
of  your  old  ally  and  contributor.  You  I  think  it  best  to  confine  myself  to  an 
might  hav^  had  a  little  more  consi-  account  of  it  and  to  reserve  lighter 
deration  for  your  outpost  than  to  ex-  matters  for  a  future  communicatioB. 
pose  him  to  the  thrust  of  an  Albaoete  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  event  in 
dagger  or  Catalan  knife,  whether  dealt  question  is  the  military  insurrection 
under  the  fifth  rib,  or  treacherously  in  of  the  28th  of  June, 
the  back.  You  should  have  reflected  Things  had  been  in  rather  a  queer 
that  my  olive-green  uniform,  with  a  state  here  for  some  time  past  Af 
golden  thistle  on  the  black-facings,  you  may  possibly,  amidst  the  excite- 
would  naturally  betray  my  quality  of  ment  of  the  Eastern  question,  have 
Maga's  vedette.  Since  the  1 0th  of  neglected  to  follow  up  the  minute 
June,  date  of  the  Magazine's  arrival  intricacies  of  Spanish  politics,  I  must 
in  Madrid,  my  exist'Once  has  not  been  step  back  a  pace  or  two^  in  order  to 
worth  an  houFs  purchase.  I  have  put  you  au  fait  Autumn  of  last 
been  obliged  to  strike  my  tent,  pitched  year  witnessed  the  arrival  at  power 
in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  as  the  best  place  of  the  present  ministry,  which  speed- 
for  observation,  and  to  picket  my  ily  became  far  more  unpopular  than, 
charger  in  the  recesses  of  the  Retire,  for  some  time  past,  any  administra* 
whose  cool  shades,  I  confess,  are  not  tion  had  been.  Headed  by  an  unprin- 
altogether  to  be  despised  now  that  the  cipled  and  unscrupulous  adventurer,  it 
thermometer  ranges  from  90  to  100  in  recoiled  from  no  illegality  or  tyranny 
the  shade,  and  that  the  streets  of  this  that  mi^rht  conduce  to  its  own  advan* 
capital  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  tage.  Defeated  in  the  senate  by  a 
limekilns,  thanks  to  dust  from  demo-  large  majority,  on  the  memorable 
litions,  and  to  the  rays  of  a  sun  com-  railway  question,  it  suspended  the 
l^red  to  which  the  PhcBbus  of  the  session,  and  began  to  indulge  its 
British  Isles  is  a  very  feeble  impostor,  hatred  of  those  who  assisted  in  its 
You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  plea-  rebuff.  In  January  of  the  present 
sant  peculiarities  of  the  Madrid  cli-  year,  about  a  month  after  the  closing 
mate — Siberia  in  winter  and  in  the  of  the  legislative  chambers,  some  of 
wind  ;  the  Sahara  in  summer  and  in  the  most  formidable  of  its  opponents^ 
the  sun.  We  are  just  now  in  all  the  on  that  occasion  and  on  most  other% 
delights  of  the  dogdays ;  a  wet  brick  were  ordered  into  exile.  It  is  ens- 
is  sunburned  red  in  half  an  hou£.;  ternary  and  legal  in  Spain  for  the 
eggs,  placed  for  ten  minutes  on  the  minister  to  assign  a  remdence  to 
tiles,  open  for  the  exit  of  lively  unemployed  officers,  w)iither  they  are 
chickens ;  and  Madrid,  to  avoid  cal-  bound  to  proceed.  In  those  dispoai^ 
cination,  fiies  to  the  woods  and  waves,  tions,  the  convenience  of  the  officeis 
As  I  hope  soon  to  follow  its  example,  is  usually  to  a  certain  extent  con» 
and  shall  consequently  not  be  here  suited,  but  coiii«\\TiA(s  ««^^^^1  ^^st 
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political  reasons,  the  contrary  is  the  support  the  morement ;  hut  some  of 

ease,  and  such  assignment  of  quarters  the  latter  played  the  traitor,  others 

becomes  little  Jess  than  a  sentence  of  hesitated  at  the  very  moment  when 

banishment    A  military  man  may  be  promptness  and  decision  were  most 

authorised  to  reside  in  Madrid  (the  necessary ;    Jos6  Concha,  who  was 

Spaniard's   paradise),   or  transported  then  concealed  in  Spain,  and  expected 

to  the  Philippines,  which  he  would  to  start  up  at  Saragossa  to  head  the 

eonsider  purgatory.    As  mbet  military  revolt,  did  not  ap])ear,  but  soon  after- 

men  of  high  rank  in  this  country  are  wards  presented  himself  to  the  autho- 

■lore    or    less    political    characters,  .  rities    of    Bordeaux.     In    shorty   the 

•ither  having  held  office,  or  hoping  whole  thing  failed    The  Cordova  re- 

■ome  day  to  find  a  place  in  one  of  giment  was  broken  up;  changes  were 

the  ephemeral  Spanish  governments  made  in  one  or  two  garrisons;  a  num- 

(whose    existence    rarely  exceeds   a  ber  of  arrests,  especially  of  military 

Tear,  and  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  men    and    newspaper    editors,  were 

day)}  and  constantly  manoeuvring  to  made  in  Madrid ;  promotions  and  de- 

omam  it,  they  hold  it  a  cruel  de^uny  corations  were  lavu^hed  upon  certain 

that  consigns  them  to  a  colonial  abode,  officers,   amongst  whom  were  some 

or  to  vegetation  in  a  remote  town,  far  who  had  betrayed  to  death  the  friends 

fipom  the  capital,  that  centre  of  every  and  confederates  they  had  promised 

kind  of  intrigue.    It  may  be  imagined,  to  support ;  the  last  of  the  insurgents 

therefore,  with  what  extreme  disg^ost  were  driven  across  the  frontier ;  the 

acme  of  the  miUtary  chiefs  of  the  government  emerged  from  the  brief 

Moderado  opposition  suddenly  found  druggie  with  renewed  strength,  and 

themselves  ordered  to  places  where  became  daily  more  unconstitutional, 

Ihey  would  be  at  fUll  liberty  to  study  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical. 

atrategy.  or  play  the  Cincinnatus  in  Withm  a  short  time  after  the  inci- 

Iheir  caoba^  gardens,  but  where  they  dents  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched,  it 

would  l>e  forgotten  by  the  world,  and  was  generally  reported  that  the  place 

powerless  to  annoy  the  ministers  or  where  the  Moderado  opposition  (no- 

to  forward  their  own  ambitious  views,  way  discouraged  by  the  disaster  in 

•Generals  Leopold  O'Donnell,  Manuel  Arragon)  intended  to  make  their  next 

Concha,   Jose    Concha,   and   Infante  attempt^  was  Madrid  itself.    The  con- 

ii  deserter  from  the  Progresista  or  duct  of  the  government  in  the  mean 

beral  party),  were  the  men  whose  time  had  certainly  been  such  as  to 

influence  and  intrigues  the  Sartorius  irritate  its  enemies^  and  rouse  public 

ounistry  thus    attempted    to    annul  indignation.    No  one  was  safe  from 

The  two  former  were  or^lered  to  the  the  despotic  sjrstem  introduced.    II- 

Canary  Islands,  the  two  latter  to  the  legal  arrests  were  of  frequent  occur- 

Balearics.  '  Manuel  Concha  and  In-  rence,  made  without  a  shadow  of  a 

iuiid  obeyed  orders  and  departed  for  pretext^    and    whose    victimS|    con- 

iheir  destinations :  Jos6  Concha,  by  scions  of  no  crime,  were  left  to  lan- 

ikr  the  cleverer  ot  the  brothers,  went  guish  in   prison,  transported   to  the 

iflto  France;  O'Donnell  disappeared,  colonies,  or  escorted  out  of  Spain. 

and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after-  The  opposition   journals  were  daily 

wards  that  it  became  known  where  seized,  not  only  for  the  articles  they 

hB  was  concealed.    From  the  time  of  published,  but  for  the  mere  news  they 

Ihete  banishments  (the  latter  part  of  gave,  as   there   were    many   things 

January)   may  be   dated   the    com-  which  minbters  did  not  choose  to  have 

menoement  of  the  conspiracy  which  communicated  to  the  nation  except  in 

Jiaa  just  broken  out  in  toe  shape  of  a  the  falsified  version  given  by  their  own 

militanr  insurrection.  journals.    The  Clamor  Publico,  ably 

On  the  20tii  of  February,  the  regi-  conducted   by  a  staunch  and  well- 

■lant  of  Cordova,  quartered  at  Sarar  known  liberal.  Don  Fernando  Corradi; 

goeta,  rose  in  revolt,  headed  by  its  the  Nacion,  also  a  Progresista  paper, 

«olonel,  Brigadier  Here,  an  officer  of  whose  editor,  Rua  Figueroa,  stiA  con- 

■larit^  who  bad  served  in  the  royal  trived  to  write  in  it  from  the  conceal- 

jRiaffds  dormg  the  civil  war.    Nearly  ment  to  which  an  order  for  his  arrest 

AmfrholeoiMiB  garrison,  and  several  had  compelled  him ;  the  Diario  Ek- 

^dhen  i^  Jugb  niU^  were  pledged  to  panel  and  the  JSjwa,  representing  the 
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Moderado  opposition,  were  the  chief  be  of  commaading  talent^  and,  we  af« 

objects  of  ministerial  oppression  and  justified   iu  believing,    of   far    mora 

yindict'iYeness,  and  day  after  day  their  patriotic  mind  than  he  ever  had  credil 

columns   were  headed  with  the  an-  for,  cut  the  knot  of  the  diffioultji  at 

nouncement^  that  their  iit-st  edition  the  cost,  certainly,  of  constitutumal 

had  been  seized  b^r  order  of  the  cen-  forms,  but,  as  many  now  thinly  for 

8or.    In  spite  of  this  persecution,  they  the  real  benefit  of  th%  nation.     la 

steadily  persevered,  opposing  the  go-  Spain,    the    situation  of  affairs  wit 

vernnient  as  well  as  they  might,  but  quite  otherwise.    Where  was  here  iha 

Srevented  from  jsxposing,  otherwise  vigorous  intellect  whose  judgment  and 
lan  by  inference  and  in  a  most  guard-  firmness  and  foresight  were  to  guide^ 
ed  manner,  the  scandalous  corruption  without  assistance  and  through  manr 
and  jobbing  of  the  ministers  and  the  perils,  the  ship  of  the  state  1  Wat  ik 
court.  Discontent  was  general,  and  that  of  the  unfortunate,  uneducated 
daily  increased.  It  was  asked  when  Queen,  who  detests  business,  and  paMM 
the  Cortes  were  to  assemble,  for  only  her  life  sunk  in  sloth  and  sensuality  % 
in  their  discussions  did  there  seem  a  Was  it  to  be  the  upstart  unscrupuioiit 
chance  of  such  expression  of  public  minister  who,  by  sheer  audacity  (tha 
opinion  as  might  alarm  and  check  the  most  valuable  quality  for  a  SpanitKi 
men  in  power.  These,  however,  had  politician  who  seeks  but  his  own  ag« 
no  intention  of  calling  together  the  grandisement),  bad  first  crawled  and 
legislative  chambers.  They  contin-  afterwards  pushed  his  way  to  the  head 
XkSl  to  make  laws  by  decree^  and  to  of  the  royafcouncil-boara?  Or  would 
sanction,  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  the  arch-intriguer.  Maria  Christina, 
and  adherents,  railways  and  other  sketch  the  course  her  daughter  should 
national  works,  for  which  the  approval  adopt  when  converted  into  an  absolute 
of  the  Cortes  was  to  be  asked  at  some  sovereign  1  No,  for  her  time  was  toe 
future  day.  But  that  day  has  not  yet  much  taken  up  in  addine,  at  the  ex- 
come,  nor  will  it  come,  so  long  as  the  peuse  of  Spain,  to  her  already  inoal- 
present  ministry  is  in  office  and  the  culable  wealth,  and  in  planning  mar- 
Queen-mother  supports  them,  for  she  riages  for  her  numerous  dauffhten. 
dreads,  as  much  as  they  do,  the  expo-  In  short,  to  carry  into  the  oigher 
sure  of  the  countless  iniquitous  spc-  sphere  of  politics  the  general  and  ser- 
eulations  at  the  country's  expense,  iu  vile  imitation  ofFrance  now  observable 
which  she  and  her  husband  have  been  in  Spain,  was  an  idea  repugnant  to  the 
concerned,  with  the  connivance  and  Spanish  nation,  and  which  increasedi 
aid  of  the  government,  who  thus  re-  if  possible,  the  universal  discontent 
paid  her  for  the  countenance  that  oHen  that  already  prevailed-— excited  by  the 
stood  them  in  good  stead  against  the  closing  of  the  chambers,  the  violence 
intrigues  of  the  camarilla  headed  by  used  towards  the  independent  preM 
the  Queen's  favourite.  Then  there  (which  it  was  evidently  intend^  to 
were  frequent  rumours  of  an  approach-  crush),  the  notorious  corruption  of  the 
ing  coup  detatj  on  the  plan  of  that  of  administration  ;  the  unsatisfiBustoij 
December,  1851,  in  France,  or  of  that^  state  of  the  finances,  tending  inevitably 
nearly  resembling  it,  which  the  bravo-  to  some  extraordinary  exactions  from 
Murillo  ministry  had  actually  pub-  the  already  over-taxed  people;  and 
Ibhed,  but  had  been  unable  to  carry  last,  but  not  least,  by  the  scandalom 
out.  All  this  time  (ever  since  the  concessions  daily  made  to  the  friendi 
outbreak  at  Saragossa)  the  whole  and  adherents  ot  the  ministry,  and  to 
country  was  under  martial  law ;  no  those  infiuential  persons,  the  &ia^ 
€Oup  Wkial  could  confer  upon  the  gov-  zares,  Senor  Arana,  Mr.  Salamanoe^ 
emmeut  more  arbitrary  powers  than  and  others,  whose  enmity  the  Sarto- 
those  it  ^ready  exercised— it  could  rius  cabinet  dared  not  encounter,  and 
but  legalise  illegality.  The  case  was  whose  support  they  were  compelled  tc 
yastly  different  m  France  and  in  Spain,  purchase. 

In  France,  after  a  period  of  anarchy.  It  was  understood  that  a  militm 

succeeded  by  a  conflict  of  political  insurrection  was  contemplated,  will 

factions  which  rendered  all  jgovem-  CDonnell  at  its  head.    The  goyerOi 

ment  impossible,  a  man  long  depre-  ment  affected  to  make  li^ht  oC  ^ 

oiated,  but  now  generally  admitted  to  adAir,  but  ui  i«aXiV|  \3kx«i  ^vvxa  "u 
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withont  nneasiness,  for  they  could  not  ashamed  of  its  impotence  to  capture, 

Irnt  feel— although  they  daily  had  it  spread  reports  that  he  they  sought 

woelaimed  by  the  hireling  Heraldo  had    left    Madrid;    and,  afterwards, 

&at  they  were  the  saviours  of  the  that  they  knew  where  he  was,  but 

Bation,    and  the    most  popular  and  preferrea    leaving    him   there    and 

prosperous  of   ministries — ^that  they  watching  bis  movements  to  seizing 

were  execrattti^  and  that  all  classes  him  and  sending  him  out  of  the  coun- 

would  rejoice  m  their  downfall.    It  try,  to  prepare,  on  a    foreign    soil, 

is  difficult  to  convey  to  Englishmen*-  revolutionaiy  movements  in  tl^e  pro- 

ezoept  to  those  who  may  be  person-  vinces  of  Spain.      These    ridiculous 

ally    acquainted  with   this  singular  pretences  imposed    upon  very  few. 

eoantry  and  people— «  clear  idea  of  Could  the  government  have  appre- 

fhe  state  of  political  affairs  in  Madrid  bended   O^Donnell;  they    might   not 

during  the  second  quarter  of  the  pre-  have  dared  to  shoot  him,  and  mi^ht 

tent  year.      I  must    content  myself  have  hesitated    permanently  to  im- 

with  supj^lying  a  few  detached  facts  prison  him ;  but  they  would  not  have 

and  details  from  which    you  may,  scnipled  to  ship  him  to  the  Philip- 

perhaps,  form  a  notion  of  the  whole,  pines,  where  he  would  have    done 

For  three  months  conspiracy  may  be  tittle  mischief.     The  truth  was,  that 

said  to  have  waJked  the  streets  of  they  employed  every  means  to  dis- 

Madrid  openly  and  in  broad  daylight,  cover    his    hiding-place,  and    every 

Ahnost  every  one  knew  that  some-  means  proved  ineffectual.    (VDonnell, 

thine  was  pldting,  and  a  considerable  I  am  informed,  was  concealed  in  a 

nomber  of  persons  could  have  told  the  house  that  communicated  with   the 

names  of  the  chief  conspirators,  and  one  next  to  it^  which  had  back  and 

S'ven  some  sort  of  general  outline  of  front  entrances.  His  friends  and  the 
eir  plana.  (yDonnell,  disobeying  friendly  police  kept  strict  watch.  Of 
the  orders  of  the  Queen's  govern-  a  night,  when  he  sometimes  went  out 
ment,  remained  hidden  in  Madrid,  to  walk,  his  safety  was  cared  for  by 
seeing  numerous  friends^  but  undis-  the  very  men  wnom  the  authorities 
coverable  by  the  police.  He  had  fre-  had  commissioned  to  look  for  him, 
quent  meetings  with  his  fellow-oon-  and  who  went  away  with  him  when 
spirators;  his  wilis  often  saw  him;  he  left  Madrid  to  assume  the  com- 
for  some  time,  during  which  he  was  mand  of  the  insurgents.  A  gentle- 
seriously  ill,  he  was  daily  visited  by  man,  who,  during  a  certain  period, 
one  of  the  first  physicians  in  Madrid ;  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  seeing 
still  the  government^  although  most  him,  was  one  morning  on  his  way  to 
anxious  to  apprehend  him,  railed  in  his  place  of  concealment,  and  had 
every  attempt  to  discover  his  hiding-  entered  the  street  in  which  it  was 
place,  which  was  kno^^n  to  many.  It  situated,  when  a  police  agent,  making 
18  rare  that  the  secrets  of  a  conspir-  him  a  sign,  slipjped  a  scrap  of  paper 
aoy.  when  they  have  been  confided  to  into  his  hand.  On  it  were  the  words 
•0  large  a  number  of  persons,  have  ''  Beware,  you  are  watched.^'  Tak- 
beenkeptso  wellandforsolongatime  ing  the  hint^  the  person  warned 
ai  in  the  present  case ;  but  this  cau-  passed  the  house  to  which  he  was 
tion  and  discretion  are  easily  expli-  going,  and  entered  another,  in  the 
cable  by  the  universal  hatred  felt  for  same  street^  where  he  had  friends, 
the  present  government  and  by  the  From  the  window  he  observed  a 
strong  desire  for  its  fklL  The  supe-  policeman,  who  had  been  loitering 
rior  pelice  authorities  were  bitterly  about  as  if  in  the  ordinary  disclmrge 
blamed  by  the  minister;  ]we  sums  of  his  duty,  hastily  depart.  When  he 
were  placed  at  their  dispose^  nnme-  had  made  sure  that  the  coast  was 
nras  agents  had  assigned  to  them  the  clear,  he  left  the  house,  entered  that  in 
sole  duty  of  seeking  CDonnelL  All  which  0*Donnell  was,  saw  him,  passed 
was  in  vain.  The  government  paid  into  the  next  house,  and  departed  by 
these  agents  well,  but  O'Donnell,  as  the  back  door.  There  was  soon  a 
it  afterwards  appeared,  paid  them  cordon  of  police  agents  round  the 
better.  A  portion,  at  least,  of  the  honse  into  which  he  first  had  gone, 
^mplojred  to  detect  him,  watched  but  their  vigilance  was  fruitless.  I 
-  nfetj.      The  government,  had  this  ineodote  ftom  oaa  of  the 
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mott  intimate  friends  of  the  person  steadily  resisted  all  temptations    ta 

who  visited  (PDonnell,  and  who  was  mingle  again  in  political  affairs,  wai 

named  to  me  at  the  same  time.  in  reality  the  most  popular  man  in 

During  the  period  of  suspense  that  Spain^  and  that  he  was  idolised  bj 

precedea    the  insurrection,  attempts  the  people  of  Madrid.     Some  amongsf 

were  made  to  bring  about  a  union  be-  them  (O'Donnell  himself,  it  has  been 

tween  the  Liberalparty  and  the  Mode-  said),  whose  views  were  more  patri- 

rado  opposition.    The  former,  although  otic,  and  less  selfish  th^  those  of  the 

divided  into  sections  which  differ  on  majority,  were  not  un willing  to  blend 

certain  points,  is   unanimous    in  its  with  the  Progresisras,  to  whom  a  few. 

desire  to  see  Spain   governed  consti-  including  Rios  Rosas,  a  distinffuisbeo 

tutionalljr.    Overtures  were  made  to  lawyer  and  senator,  frankly  proclaimed 

some  of  its  chiefs.     It  was  proposed  their  adherence,  declaring  that  the 

that  it  should  co-operate  in  tne  over-  parties  which  for    so    many    yean 

throw  of  the  set  of  men  who  had  had  divided    Spain    were    virtnallj 

detached  themselves  from  all  parties,  defunct^  and  that  there  were  but  two 

.  and  were  marching  on  the  high  road  parties  m  the  country,— 4he  national 
to  absolufbm.  Ttiese  men,  known  one,  which  desired  the  welfare  of 
as  the  Polacos  or  Poles — a  word  Spain,  and  to  see  it  governed  accord- 
which  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  ing  to  the  constitution,  and  the  ro^ 
in  an  electioneering  joke— were  odious  trograde  or  absolutist^  which  tram- 
alike  to  Progresbtas  and  Moderados.  pled  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  Bui 
But  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  although  a  few  men  were  found  ready 

^  way  of  a  sincere  and  cordial  junction  to  waive  personal  considerations  and 

bet  ween  the  two  principal  parties  into  to  forget  old  animosities,  the  greal 

which  Spaniards  are  divided.    The  majority  of  the  Moderados  were  lefl 

Moderados  would  gladly  have  availed  disinterested,  and  the  decision  finally 

themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  Liberals  to  come  to  was  to  do  without  the  aid  of 

upset  their  common  enemy ;  but  they  the  Liberals,  and  to  accomplish  an 

would  give  them  no  guarantees  that  insurrection  which,  although  its  suc- 

they  should  be,  in  any  way,  gainers  by  cess  was  likely  to  be  of  some  advan- 

the  revolution.    The  Liberals,  on  the  tage  to  the  country,  at  least  for  a 

other  hand,  mistrusted  the  Moderados,  time,  had  for  its  object  a  change  of 

and  would  not  assist  men  whose  aims  men  rather  than  oF  measures, 

they  believed  to   be  purely  personal.  One  of  the  most  important  person^ 

When  the  Moderados  asked  what  guar-  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  was  the 

antees  they  required,  they  were  quick-  Director    of    Cavalry,    Major-Geno- 

ly  ready  with  an  answer.     "  Arm  the  ral   Domingo  Dulce,  reputed  one  of 

national  guard  of  Madrid,''  they  said ;  the  best  and  bravest  officers  in  the 

or,  ^  March  your  troops,  as  soon  as  Spanish  army,  and  who  had  won  hit 

you  have  induced  them  to  revolt^  at  his^h  rank  and  many  hononrs,  not  by 

once  into  Arragon,  with  one  of  our  political  intrigue,  as  is  so  frequently 

most    influential     and     determined  the  case  in  this  country,  but  at  the 

chiefs.'*    The  Moderados    could  not  point  of  his  good  sword.    He  passed 

be  induced  to  listen  to  such  terms,  for  a  Progresista,   and  mo«t  of   hit 

They  found  themselves  exactly    in  friends  were  of  that  party ;  but  in  faot 

the  position  in  which  the  Progresistas  he  had  never  mixed  much  in  politica 

were    in    1843.      Divided    amongst  and,  as  a  military  man,  had  served 

themselves,    the    i)robabilities    were  under  governments  of  various  prin- 

that  the   insurrection  they  proposed  ciples.    It  is  evident,  however,  that 

would  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  whilst  confining  himself  to  the  dutiot 

Liberals ;   and  the  risk  of  this  was  of  his  profession — which  is  rarely  the 

doubled  if  they  accepted  even  the  case  with  Spanish  general  officert— < 

most  favourable  of  the  conditions  of-  he  cherished  in  his  Heart  tlie  love  ot 

fered  to  them.    They  knew  that  the  liberty,  and  a  strong  detestation  ol 

feeling  of  a  large  majority-of  the  na-  the  tyranny  under  which  Spain  hat 

tion  was  in  favour  of  the  Progresistas ;  for  some  time  groaned.    An  mtimatt 

that  Espartero,   althongh  for    seven  friend  of  his,  a  well-known  and  daa^ 

years  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  country  tingnished  Liberal,  was  the  immediate 

gentleman     at    LogroBo,    and    haid  means  oi  \i\%  yyviivci^^^  Qaois^^>a»»^ 
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It  was  an  immense  acquisition  to  the  it  was  to  occur,  its  approach  .was 
caose  he  agreed  to  assist.  Chief  of  known  to  several  persons  who,  with- 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  re-  out  being  implicated  lA  the  plot» 
qpected  and  beloved  by  the  men  and  sincerely  wished  it  success.  There 
officers  nnder  bis  commaud,  he  could  seemed  do  doubt  of  the  eveut.  Bnt^ 
bring  a  large  force  to  the  insurgent  at  the  very  moment,  a  portion  of  the 
Imner,  and  bis  own  presence  beneath  artillery  of  the  garrison,  which  had 
it  was  of  itself  of  great  value,  for  he  pledged  itself  to  take  psirt  in  the 
]«  a  daring  and  decided  officer.  He  movement,  failed  to  make  its  appear- 
it  was  who,  by  his  obstinate  resistance  ance  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
in  Ihe  palace,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  General  Dulce  considered  their  ab- 
of  halberdiers,  defeated  the  designs  of  sence  so  important  that  he  abandoned, 
the  coDspiratvOrs  in  the  year  1841.  for  that  day.  his  intention  of  marching 
Jhiice  is  a  slightly-made,  active,  wiry  off  his  cavalry,  and  declaring  against 
man.  rather  below  the  middle  height^  the  government.  The  combat  of  the 
of  bilious  temperament^  and  taciturn  30th  of  June,  in  the  fields  of  Vic4l- 
mood,  extremely  reserved,  even  with  varo,  showed  that  he  did  not  over- 
his  friends,  not  calculated  to  cut  a  rate  the  importance  of  including  all 
great  figure  in  the  council,  but  a  man  arms  in  the  composition  of  the  insur- 
of  action,  precious  in  the  field.  The  rectionary  force.  At  the  time,  how- 
other  principal  conspirators  were  ever,  a  storm  of  censure  burst  over 
General  Messina,  a  man  of  education  his  head.  He  was  taxed  with  trea- 
and  talent,  who  had  been  under-  chery,  with  a  deficiency  in  moral 
secretary  of  the  war  department^  courage ;  his  best  friends  looked  mis- 
mad  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Narvaez ;  trustfully  and  coldly  upon  him ;  more 
Bee  ^e  Clancy  a.  general  officer  of  than  one  general  officer,  presuming 
aome  repute :  and  Bri^dier  Echague,  on  senioritv  of  rank  and  age,  took 
colonel  of  the  Principe  regiment,  a  him  severely  to  task.  General  O'Don- 
Basque  officer  who  served  with  high  nell  was  not  backward  in  reproaching 
distinction  throughout  the  whole  of  him.  ''Never  was  a  white  man'^ 
the  civil  war.  (these  were  the  very  words  of  the  ex- 
Several  false  starts  were  made  be-  governor  of  Cuba)  "  sold  as  you  have 
fi^re  the  insurrection  really  broke  out.  sold  me.''  Dulce,  although  deeply 
On  the  13th  of  June,  especially,  it  sensitive  to  all  this  blame,  took  it 
had  been  fixed  to  take  place.  The  meekly„  acknowledged  that  appear- 
garrison  of  Madrid  had  been  ordered  ances  were  against  him,  but  declared 
to  parade  before  daybreak  for  a  mili-  that  he  had  acted  for  the  best,  and 
tary  promenade  and  review  outside  steadily  affirmed  that  his  future  con- 
the  town.  Such  parades  had  been  duct  would  prove  his  fidelity  to  the 
nnnsually  frequent  for  a  short  time  cause  he  had  espoused.  Not  all  be- 
past  :  and  it  was  thought  the  govern-  lieved  him. 

nenc  ordered  them,  owing  to  informa-  Some  days  passed  over  and  there 

tion  it  received,  not  sufficiently  de-  was  no  word  of  an  insurrection.    The 

finite  to  compromise  the  conspirators  conspirators  were  discouraged.    Ku- 

personally,  but  which  yet  enaoled  it  mour  spoke  of    dbsensions    among 

to  defeat    their    designs.      On  that  them.    It  was  thought  that  nothing 

morning^   however,  all    was    ready,  would  occur.    It  was  known  to  many 

.The    Prmcipe   regiment,  instead  of  that  Dulce  was  of  the  conspiracy,  and 

marchinff    directly    to    the    parade  that,  by  his  fault  or  will,    a   good 

ground,  lingered,  and  finally  halted  opportunity  had  been  lost;  and  they 

at  a  place  where  it  could  easily  join  said  that  if^hewere  not  playing  a 

the  cavalry.    O'Donnell  left  the  town,  double  game,  the  government  would 

disguised,  and  stationed  himself  in  a  certainly  have  heard  of  his  couiplicity 

ho^  whence  he  could  observe  all  with  O'Donueil,  and    would  at  least 

thai  passed.    Persons  were  placed  in  have  removed  him  from  his  command. 

the  vicinity  to  watch  over  his  safety.  It  was  fact  that^  for  some  time  past. 

The  proclamations  that  had  been  pre-  anonymous i letters  had  been  received 

mured  were  got  ready  for  distribution,  by  the  ministers,  warning  them  that 

'  j^^  oa  die  eve  of  the  intended  imi-  he  was  plotting  against  them.    But 

Awa^  ^iwu^  Ibttr  or  £ve  boon  behte  they  diBbeUeved  this  information,  and 
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■ome  of  the  letters  were  eyen  shown  at^  and  Rumoar  had  it  all  her  own 

to   Dulce.      The  Duke  of  Rianzares.  way.      The  aspect   of  Madrid    was 

calling  one  day  on  a  minister,  found  curious.  The  Queen  and  Court  had  left 

Dulce  there.      *^  What  is  this  that  I  two  days  previously  for  the  Escurial ; 

hear,  general,"  said  Queen  Christina's  all  but  two  of  the  ministers  were  ab* 

husband ;    *'  is  it  true  that  you  intend  sent ;  those  two  were  paralysed  by  thm 

to  shoot  us  all  V    The  question  was  sudden  event,  and  seemingly  belplesf. 

awkward,  but  easily  parried.    A  few  No  measures  were  taken,  no  utwpt 

days  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  brought  out :  for  a  time  it  might  have 

Dulce  went  over  to  Alcala,  five  leagues  been  thougnt  that,  as  was  reportad* 

from  Madrid,  under  pretence  of  in-  all  but  some  fifteen  hundred  of  these 

speoting  the  recruits  stationed  there,  had  left  with  the  insurgent  general!  ; 

Seven  squadrons  of  cavalry  were  in  for  several  hours  the  town  was  at  the 

that  town.    Doubtless  his  object  was  mercy  of  the  people,  and  had  thej 

to  see  if  he  could  still  reckon  upon  then   risen   it   would  probably  haTe 

their  following  him  whithersoever  he  been  their  own,  for  many  of  the  tro(^ 

chose  to  leail  I  met  him  in  the  street  remaining  in  Madrid  were  disaffected 

after  his  return  ;  I  think  it  was  on  the  and  would  have  jomed  them.    There 

26th  of  June.    He  looked  anxious  and  was  great   excitement ;  the    generml 

careworn.     His  position  was  certamly  expression  was  one  of  joy  at  the  proe- 

critical,  and   it  is  not  presuming  too  pect  of  getting  rid  of  a  ministry  then 

much  to  suppose  that  a  severe  struggle  which  none  could   be  more  odious  : 

was  goin^  on  within  him  between  a  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  the  principal 

long  habit  of  military  discipline  and  streets  were  full  of  groups  eagerly  di^ 

duty,  and  what  we   must  injustice  cussing  the  events  of  the  hour :  friends 

believe  to  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  met  each  other  with  joyous  county 

a  paramount  duty  to   his    oppressed  nances,  and  shook  hands  as  if  in  ooor 

country.    For  he  was  at  the  top  of  gratulation — Liberals  and  Moderados 

the  tree.     His  position  was  splendid :  alike  well  pleased  at  the  event  that 

his  emoluments  were  large  ;  he  hau  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  the  com^ 

but  to  persevere  in  his  adherence  to  men  enemy.    I  need  not  repeat  the 

the  government  of  the  day  to  attain  countless  reports  current  on  that  day. 

to  the  very  highest  rank  in  his  pro-  The  most  important  fact  that  became 

fession — afthous^h  that  did  not  afford  known  was  that  the  cavalry  at  Alcala 

a  more  desirable  place  than  the  one  had  joined  the  insurgents,  and  thai 

he  already  occupied.      Under  these  two  thousand  horsemen,  some  of  the 

circumstances,  even  his  enemies  must  best  dragoons  in  the  Spanish  armT| 

admit — however  guilty  they  may  deem  were  in  hostile  attitude  close  to  Mao- 

him — ^that  he  was  not  actuated  by  the  rid,  accompanied  by  a  small  but  most 

selfish  desire  of  personal  advantage  or  efficient  body  of  infantry.     Towards 

aggrandisement.  evening   the    authorities    began    to 

Madrid,  incredulous  of  an  insurrec-  awake  from  their  lethargy  of  alarm, 

tion,  was  taken   completely   by  sur-  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a   line  of 

prise  by  the  news  that  greeted  its  up-  telegraphic  wires  had  been  concluded 

rising  on   the   morning  of  the  2dth  on  the  previous  day  between  Madrid 

June.     Some  hours  previously,  it  was  and  the  Escurial,  the  insurgents  had 

informed,  the  director-jp;eneral  of  ca-  neglected  to  cut  offthis  means  of  rapid 

valry,  after  mustering  lor  review,  in  a  communication;  news  of  the   insur- 

field  just  outside  the  walls,  the  eleven  rection  had  been  transmitted  to  the 

squadrons  that  formed  part  of  the  ffar-  Queen,  and  her  return  to  the  capital 

risen  ofthecapitaljhad  been  joined  ova  was    announced.    The  streets   were 

battalion  ofthe  regiment  of  Principe,by  quickly  filled  with  troops,  illumina- 

a  few  companies  from  other  regiments,  tions    were   ordered    (there  was   no 

and  by  General  O'Donnell  himself,  and  hope  of  their  being  volunteered),  and  at 

had  marched  to  Alcala  to  incorporate  about  ten  o'clock  her  Majesty  made  her 

in  his  insurrectionary  force  the  troops  entrance,  passing  completely  throng 

there   stationed.      Other  generals^  it  the  town,  having  previously  been  to 

was  stated,  were  with  him,  but  for  perform  her  devotions  in  the  churdi 

many  hours — indeed  for  the  whole  of  of  Atocha^  whose  presiding  virgin  is 

that  day— truth  was  hard  to  be  got  the  special  ^^couess    oC   ihA  lo^al 
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fitmily  of  Spain-^ihe  gracious  protec-  qimlitiea,  but  whom  evil  inflaences  and 
IreM  for  whom  princes  embroiaer  pet-  a  neglected  education  have  bronghl 
tiooatfl,  and  whose  shrine  queens  en*  to  sorrow  and  contempt. 
rich  with  jewels,  whose  cost  would        I  cannot  pretend  to  relate  all  the 
found  an  hospital  or  comfort  many  incidents  of  the  last  fortnight,  which 
poor.    A  young  Queen,  entering  her  has  been  crowded  with   them  to  an 
capital  in  haste  and  anxiety,  a  few  extent   that   baflBes  memory.     The 
hours  after  a  rerolt  against  her  autho-  most  important  you  will  find  in  this 
rity,  ought,   one  might   euppose,  to  letter — many  of  the  minor  ones  hafe 
eommand,  by  her  mere  presence,  some  doubtless  escaped  me.    I  must  devote 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affec-  a  few  more  lines  to  the  first  day.  An  . 
tion  fYom  her  subjects.     But  the  pre-  unsigned  proclamation  was  circulated, 
tent  Queen  of  Spain  has  so  completely  of  a  tenor  by  no  means  unacceptable 
weaned  from  her  the  .affections  of  her  to  the  Libierals,  whose  ehiefsconsulted 
people,  has  so  well  earned  their  con-  as  to  the  propriety  of  rising  in  arms, 
tempt,  and   even  their   hatred,  that  or  at  least  of  making  some  demon- 
neitner   on   that  night  nor  on  any  stration  of  hostility  to  tne  government. 
Other  occasion  thai  I  have  witnessed  Another    proclamation,    of    greater 
was  a  Toice  uplifled  or  a  viva  heard,  length,   signed    by    three    ^nerals^ 
A  body  of  gendarmes,  drawn  up  op-  O'Donhell,  Dulcet  and  Messma,  dis- 
posite  to  the  ministry  of  th^  interior,  appointed  thexa,  jfor  it  contained  not 
cheered  as  she  passed,  and  possibly  a  word  that  guaranteed  benefitr  to  the 
the  same  may  have  been  the  case  on  nation,    and    spoke    merely  of    the 
the  part  of  civif  and  military  function-  knavery  of  the  ministers  and  of  the 
ftries  at  other  points  of  the  line  of  her  necessity   of  getting  nd   of  them, 
progress,    but  the    attitude    of   the  Moreorer,  a  request  was  sent  in  by  the 
people  and  soldiers  was  one  of  perfect  insurgents  that  Madrid  would  remain 
Indifference.    The  same  was  the  case  quiet^  and  leave  them  to  settle  matters 
on  the  following  day,  when  she  re*  militarily.     Between  deliberation  and 
Tiewed  the  garrison  in  the   Prado,  delays  the  dav  passed  away,  and  to- 
•nd  conferred  decorations  and    pro-  wards  night  tne   altered  attitude  of 
motion  on  servants  and  privates  who  the    authorities,  who    had  received 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  telegraphic  orders  from  Mr.  Sartorius 
fidelity  in  refusing  to  be  led  away  by  to  act  with  the   utmost   vigour,  the 
the  insurgents.     Surrounded  by  a  nu-  large  bodies  of  troops   in  the  streets 
merous  staff  of  officers,  and  having  convincing  those  who  had  previously 
the  troops  formed  in  such  wise  that  as  doubted  that  there  was  still  a   suffi- 
many  as  possible  of  them  might  hear  cient  force  in  the  town  to  repress  any 
her,   she  addressed  to  them  a  short  popular  attempt,  caused  half-formed 
speech,   was  profuse  of  smiles,  and  plans  to  fall  to  the  eround,  and  even 
held  up  to  them  her  infant  daughter,  the  most  ardent  and  oellieose  resolv^ 
as  if  confiding  it  to  their  defence.  Now  to  wait  the  events  of  the  morrow  be- 
was  the   time,   if  ever,  for    the  old  fore  shouldering  musket  and  throwing 
Castilian  loyalty  to  burst  forth  in  ac-  up  barricades, 
elamation.     But  its    spirit   is  dead.        The  morrow  was  the  festival  of  St. 
crushed  by  royal  misconduct  and  mis-  Peter,  a  great  holiday,  kept  quiet  as 
rule.    Not    a    cheer    was    uttered,  a  Sunday,  with  much  mass  and  bull- 
either  by  ofiScer  or  soldier.   The  omin-  fights.    I  presume  the  churches  were 
cos  silence  was  remarked  by  all  pre-  attended,  but  the  bull-fights  did  not 
aent    It  was  equally  profound  as  the  take  place.     Some  arrests  were  made, 
Queen  returned  to  her  palace  through  but  not  many,  for  some  of  the  persona 
the    most   populous  streets   of   her  sough t  after  had  concealed  them.selves. 
capital,  crowded  on  the  warm  summer  Madrid  was  still  excited,  but  quite 
flight.    It  is  said  and  believed  here,  tranquil.    On  that  and  the  following 
that^  on  reaching  the  palace,  she  was  day  every  sort  of  rumour  was  current. 
«o  affected  and  disheartened   by  the  The  insurgents  were  near  the  town, 
chilling  reeeption  she  had  on  all  sides  and  there  were  frequent  reports  that 
met,  that  she  burst  into  a  passion  of    they  were  coming  to  attack  it.     Cir- 
^/»     PJejr  it  is  for  the  poor  woman  culation  was  prohibited  in  the  lower 
<rA?  19  not  withotU  some  OAinral  good  part  of  the  BUeet  of  Alcala,  leading  to 
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the  gate  near  to  which  the  enemy  fltreets  were  comparatively  clear,  but 
were  supposed  to  be.  Tlie  residence  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  were  filled 
of  the  Captain-general  and  the  officers  until  past  midnight  with  persons  dis- 
of  the  staff  is  in  the  lower  part  of  cussing  what  had  occurred,  and  giy- 
that  street,  and  the  constant  passage  ing  fifty  different  versions.  There 
to  and  fro  of  orderlies  and  aides-de-  had  been  a  fight,  it  was  certain,  at 
camp  interested  the  people :  so  that  about  a  league  from  Madrid,  but  who 
on  the  line  of  demarcation,  beyond  had  won  and  who  had  lost  was  a  mat- 
which  there  was  no  passage,  there  ter  of  doubt  until  the  next  day. 
was  a  throng  from  morning  till  night,  The  Madrid  Gazette,  the  order  of 
watching — thej  knew  not  exactly  for  the  day,  published  by  General  O^Don- 
what.  From  time  to  time  there  was  nell,  and  conversation  with  officers 
a  rush  and  panic — when  the  mob  en-  present  in  the  short  but  sharp  action, 
croached  on  the  limit^  and  the  mili-  enable  me  to  give  you  a  sketch,  which 
tary  were  ordered  to  make  them  re-  you  may  rely  upon  as  correct^  of  its 
cede.  The  Caf§Suizo,  at  the  summit  of  principal  incidents.  The  garrison  of 
the  street — which  rises  and  again  sinks  Madrid,  consisting  of  about  eight  bat- 
over  a  small  eminence^was  a  great  talions  of  infantry^  four  batteries  of 
point  of  rendezvous,  and  was  crowded  artillery,  and  some  three  hundred  ca- 
with  eager  politicians.  Towards  even-  valry,  took  position  on  a  ridge  of 
ing,  on  the  30th,  the  garrison  (almost  ground  at  about  a  league  from  Madrid, 
the  whole)  being  out  of  the  town,  it  The  enemy,  strong  in  cavalry,  but 
became  known  that  a  fight  was  im-  weak  in  infantry,  sought  to  draw  them 
minent,  or  already  begun.  This  was  farther  from  the  town,  and  into  a 
in  the  neighbourhood;  but  as  none  more  favourable  position  for  horse  to 
were  allowed  to  pass,  or  even  to  ap-  act  against  them.  As  the  result 
proaoh  the  gates,  news  were  scanty,  proved,  the  wisest  plan  would  have 
and  little  to  be  relied  upon.  Cannon  oeen  to  persevere  in  these  tactics,  and, 
and  musketry  were  heand,  and  wound-  if  the  garrison  refused  to  advance 
ed  men  were  seen  straggling  in.  The  farther,  to  let  the  day  pass  without  an 
fever  of  expectation  was  at  its  height  action.  But  General  O'Donnell  had 
Public  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  assurances  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
of  the  insurgents.  They  would  beat  troops  opposed  to  him  only  waited  an 
the  government  troops,  it  was  said,  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  his  ban- 
and  enter  the  town  pell-mell  with  ner.  A  part  of  the  artillery,  espe- 
them.  All  the  male  population  of  cially,  was  pledged  to  do  so.  After 
Madrid  was  in  the  streets,  a  few  some  preliminary  skirmishing,  he. or- 
troop8«vere  stationed  here  and  there;  dered  a  charge,  which  was  made  in 
there  was  no  disorder,  but  it  was  easy  pliant  style  by  two  squadrons  of  the 
to  see  that  a  trifle  would  produce  it  rrincipe  regiment.  In  spite  of  a  se* 
I  was  in  the  Cafe  Suizo,  which  was  vere  nre  of  shot  and  shell,  reserved 
crowded  in  every  part^  a  short  time  until  they  were  within  a  very  short 
after  nightfall,  when  one  of  the  distance  of  the  battery  they  attacked, 
alarms  I  have  referred  to  was  given,  they  got  amongst  the  guns,  and  sabrea 
There  was  a  violent  rush  in  the  street  many  of  the  artillery  men,  but  were  pre- 
outside,  cries  and  shouts ;  those  with-  vented  from  carrying  off  the  pieces, 
out  crowded  into  the  caf6,  most  of  and  compelled  to  retire  by  the  heavy 
those  within  made  for  the  open  doors,  fire  of  the  squares  of  infantry  formed 
The  effect  was  really  startling;  it  was  in  rear  of  the  artillery.  Having  thus 
exactly  that  produced  by  a  charge  of  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
troops  upon  a  mob  :  and  I  saw  more  there  was  no  chance  of  the  artillery 
than  one  cheek  blanch  amon^t  the  coming  over  to  them,  or  allowing 
consumers  of  ices  and  lemonade  (the  themselves  to  be  taken,  the  insureenU 
evening  was  extremely  hot)  who  would  have  perhaps  acted  wisely  in 
filled  the  caf6.  But  it  was  a  ground-  making  no  farther  attempte  upon  the 
less  alarm,  produced,  as  before,  merely  hostile  line,  or,  if  they  were  resolved 
by  the  troops  compelling  the  crowd  to  upon  a  contrary  course,  in*  assailing 
recede.  Armed  police  circulated  in  the  flanks,  instead  of  again  charging 
the  throng,  dispersing  groups,  and  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon.  Bat 
urging  them  to  go  home.    Sooa  the  it  appears  ItomOPT^oxixi^Vi^^^'^rc^Vc^r 
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letin  that  the  troops  were  not  well  in  test  had  been  conducted  rery  differ^ 

hand,  and  thaty  enraged  at  finding  enMy,  and  a  xnore  judicious  plan  had 

themselves  fired  upon  by  those  from  been  adopteid  than  that  of  charging 

whom  they  expected  a  Yery  different  headlong  up  to  the  muzzles  of  artil- 

reception,  they  made  several  charges  lery  supported  by  squares  of  infantry, 

under  the  direction  of  their  regimental  But  this  mistake  had  its  origin,  as  I 

ohiefsy  but  without  the   sanction  of  have  already  observed,  in  the  expeo- 

their  generals.    I  can  hardly  give  a  tation  that  the  artillery  would  not  fire, 

better  account  of  the  latter  part  of  the  The  insurgents  were  repulsed,  not^ 

combat  than  is  contained  in  two  short  however,  without  inflicting  consider- 

paragraphs  of  the  insurgent  general's  able  loss  upon  their  enemies.     The 

order  of  the  day,  which   has  been  garrison  returned  into  Madrid  in  some 

copied  in  the  government  papers,  and  haste  and  confusion,  and  near  the 

aomitted  by  tnese  to  be  a  fair  and  gate  a  singular  incident  occurred.    It 

true  statement  of  what  occurred.  The  was  dark,  and  some  lancers  appeared 

bulletin  is  before  me^  and  I  translate  on  their  flank — insurgents,  according 

ihe  passages  in  question : —  to  some  accounts — a  part  of  their  own 

"Theretreitofthe  twoiquidronioftha  cavalry,  as  it  is  reported  by  others. 

Principe  cavalry  (thoie  which  had  charged  The  exaot  truth  will  probabJy  never 

the  battery)  was  opportunely  Uken  ad-  be  known.    But  a  panic  seized  the 

vantage  of  by  the  hoitile  iquadron*  of  the  infantry :  some  of  the  battalions  were 

Wlavicioii  lanceri,  and  of  the  Guurdia  composed  in  great  part  of  recruits: 

Om/,  who  charged  after  ihem     Thi.  ca-  young  BoliOien^  retiring  hastUy  and 

ront  of  the  Priicipe,  who  routed  them,  "^J^Y  *^*"^^ '  ^^f  confusion  that  en- 
cutting  down  a  great  part  of  them,  and  f^^d  was  ^as  great  as  that  of  a  rout: 
receiving  into  their  ranks  a  large  number  «>«  "^f  ^  "red  at  random,  kilhng  and 
of  the  soldiers  of  Villaricioea,  with  their  wounding  their  own  fnends,  and  a 
stondaid,  and  four  officers,  who  reversed  §[reat  number,  especially  of  the  battal- 
their  lances,  proclaiming  themeelves  ion  of  engineers,  were  thus  injured, 
friends.  In  a  second  charge  made  by  The  eoverument  papers  passed  this 
these  same  squadrons,  the  8 (luidard-bearer  uniucKy  mistake  almost  $ub  silmtio; 
of  Villaviciosa,  and  some  soldiers  of  the  but  the  fact  is  certain,  the  troops  re- 
same  corps,  who  had  joined  us  only  be-  turned  into  town  in  disorder,  and 
cause  they  considered  themselves  pnson-  jt  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  aU 

"■.'.  TK    mI!i  *5r  l""  V  *if  "T^-  r  •!.  the  wounded  were  brought  in. 

"The  bloody  effect  of  the  fire  of  the        g^         prisoners   had^  been   taken 

aitdlery,who,weU  assured  that  they  would  ^  •^"j"    |/.*ovMot »**•»«    '^r"    ^ 

notbeencoumered  by  the  same  arm  (of  ^'""^  ^«  *TT°^  including  three 

which  ws  had  none),  had    deliberately  ^'Jo^  ^^""'^Pi  ^®^^"»  ^®  ^^Y^^  ^! 

studied  their  range,  and  taken  the  breasts  ^^^om,  Ck)|onel  Garngo,  was  captured 

of  our  soldiers  for  their  mark,  caused  the  amongst  the  guns,  where  his  horse 

action  to  become  hot,  and  the  regiment  of  fell,  killed  by  ^rape-shot    The  gallant 

Famesio  again  charged  upon  ihe  guns,  manner  in  which  Garrigo  had  Ted  his 

with  great  valour  and  determination.    At  men  again  and  again  to  the  charga, 

the  very  mouth  of  the  cannon  its  colonel  encountering  each  time  a  storm  of 

was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  se-  bullets,  had  excited  a  strong  interest 

veral  officers  and  soldiers  were  struck  in  his  fate,  and  measures  were  taken 

down,  our  cnes  of  Vtva  la  Retna  y  to  to  move  the  queen's  clemency  on  his 

Cowft^on  being  drowned  in  the  roar  of  ^^^^^      g^f^re  the  result  of  these 

?fVr.^:  r^^:::;m^'ft^::'Vf  -re  known,  and  when  it  was  thought 

Bourbori,  Santilgo.  «nd  the  School  of  probable -that  at  any  hour  be  might 

Cavalry,  must  have  convinced  our  oppo>.  ^e  judged,  condemned,  and  shot  I 

nents  m  the  acUon  of  Vidilvaro,  that  the  went  to  the  ward  of  the  military  hos- 

leelings  which  prompted  those  cries  are  P>tal  where  he  lay  under  arrest,  to  see 

to  be  extinguished  in   the  hearU  of  our  another  officer  of  cavalry  who  had 

bffave  soldiers  by  death  ak>ne."  been  wounded  when  with  the  insur- 

The  upshot  of:  the  aci ion  was  this :  |pents.    This  oflicer  had  gone  out  of 

The  insurgents  accepted  battle  when  Sladrid  to  see  some  friends  who  were 

iS6er9  was  IstUe  to  be  gained  by  them  with  O'Donnell ;    he  was    in  plain 

^  M^.  doing,  ualema^  iiadeed,.  ma  ooa-  clothas  And  without  armsy  but  yen- 
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taring    too  fax    forward    during    the  reckon  on  the  support  of  the  garriaoii 

action,  he  got  struck  from  his  norse,  of  Madrid,    and    they  consequently 

and  received,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  changed  their  plans,  retiring  to  Aran* 

a  lance-thrust  in  the  neck,  of  which,  juez,   a  pleasant  spot,  eight  leagues 

however,  he  complained  less  than  of  from  Madrid,  with  abundant  shade, 

blows  received  from  the  lance-poles,  water,  and  forage,  where  for  two  or 

when  the  men  struck  at  him  as  they  three  days  they  ^ave  their  men  and 

rode  rapidly  past.     He  had  afterwards  horses  rest,  organised  their  staff  and 

been  taken  prisoner  by  an  officer,  and  commissariat,  and  took  other  measures 

brought  into  Madrid.     In  the  next  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  divi- 

bed  to  him  was  Garrigo,  a  swarthy,  sion.    There   they  received   several 

soldierly-looking  man  of  about  fifty-  reinforcements,  both  of  infantry  and 

five ;  he  had  been  hit  in  the  leg,  but  cavalry,  and  were  joined  by  a  num* 

not   severely,  by  a    grape-shot,  and  ber  of  civilians  from  Madriil,  many 

was  sitting  up  in  bed,  fanning  away  of    them    belonging    to    the    better 

the  fliea  which  entered  in  unpleasant  classes.     These  received  caps,  mus- 

Dumbers  through  the  open  wmdows.  kets,   and    belts,  and    were    formed 

He  looked  gloomy,  but  firm.    There  into  a  battalion  called  the  Cazadores 

were  some  other  wounded  officers  in  di  Madrid. 

the  ward,  one  of  whom  subsequently  Meanwhile,  the  capital  anxiously 
died  after  undergoing  amputation  of  awaited  news  from  the  provinces, 
a  leg,  and  a  number  of  soldiers  in  an  where  insurrections  were  expected  to 
adjoining  one.  Amongst  the  insur-  o^cur.  Madrid  itself  continued  per- 
eents.  I  heard  there  were  as  many  fectly  tranquil,  although  occasional 
Killed  as  wounded ;  and  many  horses  rumours  of  an  intended  popular  rising 
dead,  the  artillery  having  pointed  alarmed  the  government.  The  ex* 
their  guns  low.  Grape  and  round  citement  of  the  first  three  days  sub- 
shot,  at  fifty  paces,  the  distance  to  sided  into  a  strong  interest.  There 
which  the  cavalry  were  allowed  to  was  great  eagerness  for  news  from  the 
come  before  the  gunners  got  the  word,  insurgents,  and  much  difficulty  in 
were  quite  as  likely,  perhaps,  to  kill  learning  anything  authentic,espeoialIy 
asonly  to  wound.  An  officer  received  when  once  they  had  left  Araujuez.  Save 
two  grape-shot  in  his  face— one  at  the  governmentand  its  hangers-on  and 
each  angle  of  the  nostrils;  another,  personal  adherents,  all  Madrid  was 
Captain  Letamendi,  the  English  son  tor  the  insurrection,  and  heartily 
of  a  Spanish  father,  who  served  during  wished  it  well.  The  recent  compul- 
the  civil  war  in  the  British  Leffipn,  sory  advance  of  half  a  yearns  taxes, 
was  met  by  a  round  shot,  which  extorted  from  the  people  by  a  noto- 
carriedaway  the  ^eater  part  of  his  riously  corrupt  and  grasping  govem- 
head.  But  you  will  find  nothing  at-  ment,  had  greatly  incensed  the  Madri* 
tractive  in  such  details.  le&os,  who  did  not  scruple  openly  to 
The  combat  of  Vic&lvaro,  insignifi*  express  their  good  wishes  for  Gene* 
cant  in  its  material  resulU,  had  little  rals  O'Donnell  and  Dulce,  the  most 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  either  party,  prominent  personages  of  the  day  and 
The  government  troops  were  assured  of  the  movement.  Although  the  in* 
by  the  gazette  that  they  had  achieved  surrection  deprived  Madrid  of  two 
a  glorious  victory,  of  which  they  them-  things  which  it  can  ill  do  without 
selves  were  not  very  sure,  especially  bull-fights  and  strawberries,  not  a 
when  they  saw  the  numerous  carts  of  murmur  was  heard  on  this  account, 
wounded  that  came  into  the  town,  and  Araujuez  is  the  strawberry  garden  of 
remembered  their  own  disorderly  re-  Madrid,  and  from  it  daily  comes  an 
torn  from  the  field  and  fioal  panic,  abundant  supplv  of  that  fruit,  parti* 
The  insurgents,  conscious  that  they  cularly  grateAil  in  this  hot  climate, 
had  fought  gallantly,  and  lost  no  I  suppose  that  the  insurgents,  who 
ground,  although  they  had  failed  in  had  oeen  for  three .  days  roasting  in 
their  chief  object^  which  was  to  cap-  the  shadeless  desert  that  surrounds  this 
tare  the  artillery,  were  well  satisfied  capital,  needed  refreshment,  and  eat 
with  themselves,  and  in  no  way  disr  up  all  the  strawberries,  or  else  that 
heartened  by  the  event  It  was  clear  the  want  pf  a  railway — that  to  Aran* 
that  the  insurgent  generals  must  not  juez  being  paitlf  mV^EkdVASk^  ^  ^^ 
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soyerament,  and  ptrtly  in  those  of  pablic  baa  as  Maria  Christina.  She 
0*Donnell,  and  cat  in  the  middle —  donbtlets  knows  it:  her  conscience 
precluded  their  being  sent.  As  for  can  hardly  be  easy,  and  her  fears  are 
bull-fights,  it  was  no  time  for  them  probably  roused ;  for  her  approachiag 
when  man-fights  were  eoins  on ;  and  departure  for  France  is  much  spokea 
moreover,  the  gates  of  Madrid  were  of,  and  likely  to  take  place, 
for  several  days  shut — ^besides  which,  Since  O'DonnelFs  division  left  the 
some  of  the  bull  fighters  are  said  to  neightx>urhood  of  Madrid,  we  have 
have  joined  the  insurgents.  The  dra-  heard  comparatively  little  concerning 
matic  season  being  at  au  end,  and  all  him.  We  know  his  route ;  also  that 
the  theatres  closed,  Madrid  has  now  his  strength  has  somewiiat  increased, 
for  sole  amusement  the  insurrection,  that  his  troops  are  well-disciplinea 
which  every  day  seems  taking  farther  and  confident  of  success,  and  that  he 
from  its  walls,  but  which  not  impos-  is  at  this  date  m  Andalusia.  VVhere 
iibly  may  break  out  again  within  he  may  be,  and  what  ma]^  have 
them.  If  a  decided  advantage  were  occurred  by  the  time  you  receive  this 
gained  by  CFDonnelFd  division,  or  if  letter,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
news  came  that  Saragossa  or  some  foretelhbut,  although  ministerial  bul- 
other .  large  town  had  pronounced  letins  aaily  scatter  his  men  to  the 
against  the  government,  there  woald  winds,  representing  them  as  deserting, 
very  likely  be  a  rising  in  this  capital,  weary,  exterminated,  and,  if  possible, 
I  am  assured  that  attempts  are  now  even  in  worse  plight,  the  truth  is  that 
making  «4o  work  upon  the  troops  they  are  in  as  i^od  order,  and  as  ready 
of  the  garrison,  and  if  only  a  few  for  service,  as  if  they  held  themselves 
companies  could  be  won  over  and  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
relied  upon,  the  government  might  Queen.  Every  possible  means  have 
speedily  be  upsei  There  are  in  been  taken  by  the  authorities  to  throw 
Madrid  plenty  of  ex-national  guards,  discredit  upon  the  insurgents  and  upon 
and  of  men  who  have  served  in  their  leaders,  by  representing  them  as 
the  army,  who  would  quickly  produce  robbers  and  oppressors,  paying  for 
their  hidden  arms  and  rush  out  into  nothing,  ill-treating  the  people,  and 
the  streets,  with  cries  of  '^  Down  with  exacting  forced  contributions  at  the 
the  ministry.''  It  is  matter  of  con-  bayonet's  point.  ''  To  lie  like  a  bul- 
siderable  doubt  whether  these  would  letin,*'  is  an  old  saying,  but  it  would 
be  coupled  with  vivas  for  the  Queen,  be  at  least  as  apt  to  say — ^^  like  the 
As  for  the  Queen-mother,  I  am  con-  Madrid  Gazette  or  the  Heraldo  news* 
yinced  that  her  life  would  be  in  danger  paper."  I  can  well  imagine  how 
in  the  event  of  such  an  outbreak.  She  difficult  it  must  be  in  other  countries 
is  deeply  detested  here ;  the  more  so  to  get  at  the  truth  about  Spanish 
as  she  is  known  to  support  the  present  affairs,  when  I  see  the  systematic 
government  with  all  the  influence  she  efforts  made  to  suppress  it  here.  Let- 
possesses  over  her  daughter.  A  Mad-  ters  are  seized  by  wholesale  in  their 
rid  revolutionary  mob  is  dane^erous,  passage  through  the  post-ofiice,  some 
vindictive,  and  bloody-minded.  In  newspapers  are  suppressed,  and  otliers 
proof  of  this  many  incidents  recur  to  are  permitted  to  publish  no  news  but 
my  memory,  and  doubtless  will  to  those  they  copy  from  the  government 
yours — amongst  others,  the  fate  of  journals,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
Quesada,  wliose  son  is  now  military  ingeniously  embellished  to  suit  the 
governor  her^  and  who  was  almost  purposeof  the  ministers  j  whilst  some- 
torn  to  pieces  at  the  country  house  in  times  they  are  pure  fabrications.  One 
the  environs,  whither  he  had  fled  for  of  the  great  occupations  of  the  oflicial 
shelter.  Hb  murderers  returned  to  papers,  for  the  first  few  days  after  the 
Madrid,  sin^ng  the  dreaded  Tragaia  /  insurrection  broke  outL  was  to  blacken 
and  drank  m  the  pablic  caf^s  bowls  of  the  character  of  its  leaders.  Dulce, 
coffee  stirred  with  his  severed  fingers,  especially — who,  in  common  with  the 
The  revolutionary  spirit  is  calmer  other  generals  engaged  in  the  out- 
no  w,  but  it  may  again  revive  upon  break,  had  been  stripped  by  royal 
ifco^ion.  No  person  in  Spain,  not  decree  of  all  rank,  titles  and  ho- 
erea  Sartorius  himself^  who  certainly  nours — ^was  the  object  of  abuse 
^  ^i^eientljr  Jutted,  is  BO  much  uadet  which  bordmd   u^a   billingsgate. 
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The  Tirtiioiis  Eitrdldo  daily  oame  for  I  hare  them  in  abundance.    N« 
out  with  fierce  philippics  upon  the  desire  of  revenge  of  any  kind  has 
*  rebel  and  traitor,"  who  had  deserted  moved  me,  for  I  cherish  neither  dis- 
his  Queen  because  he  deemed  that  like  nor  resentment  against  the  per- 
she  had  deserted   the   country   and  sons  composing  the  present  govern- 
broken  her  oath,  and  who,  by  so  doins,  ment,  and    much    less    against   the 
had  exchanged  laree  emoluments,hign  Queen.    The  cause  of  my  insurrection 
rank,  and  one  of  the  best  positions  his  is  entirely  the  memory  that  I  have  of 
profession  afifords  in  Spain,  for  the  un-  the  oath  taken  by  the  Kins  of  Castile 
eertain  fate  of  an  insurgent  leader —  when  he  ascends  the  throne.    He 
perhaps,  in  the  end,  for  a  short  shrift  ST^bars  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
and  a  firing  party.    The  men  of  the  observe  and  enforce  the  law  of  the 
Heraido  could  not  understand  this  ;  State—'  and  if  I  should  not  do  so^  I 
they  felt  that  they  were  incapable  of  denre  not  to  he  obeyed,' 
such  conduct ;  in  their  heart  of  hearts        **  My  conviction  is,  that  the  Queen 
they  must  have  thought  Dulce  more  has   violated   her   oath,  and,  in  this 
remarkable  as  a  fool  than  as  a  rebel,  case,  I  prefer  being  guilty  of  leze-mO' 
but  in    their  naper    they  content'Ca  jeety  to  Doing  guilty  of  leze-naiion, 
themselves  with  abusine  him  as  the        <'  I  well  know  tbat  the  sentiments  I 
huter.     Inexpert  with  the  pen,  Dulce  have  expressed  will  not  convince  yon, 
nevertheless  took  it  up  to  reply.     On  because  they  must  be  felt  and  not  ex« 
the   1st  of  July,  the    day  after  the  plained.  For  my  justification  I  appeal 
drawn  fight  of  YicalvarO;  and  in  a  to  the  inexorable  tribunal  o^>06terity, 
village  close  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  the  secret  police  of  the  con- 
he  wrote  a  letter,  whose  faultv  style  sciences  of  yourselves  in  the  first  place 
and  soldierly  abruptness  are  the  best  of  the  Queen  herself,  and  of  this  un- 
evidence  of  its  being  his  own  unassist-  happy  country, 
ed  production.      As  a  characteristic        '*A  copy  of  this  document  is  al- 
pfooaction,  and  in  justice  to  its  writer,^  ready  on  the  road,  and  will   be  pub- 
who  will  doubtless  be  blamed  by  many  lished,  as  you  will  see,  in    foreign 
inforeigncouQtries,  where  the  facts  of  countries.     I  also  send  it   to  other 
the  case  and  the  extent  of  the  sacri-  Madrid  newspapers,  altliough  I  be- 
fices  he  has  made   are  imperfectly  lieve  that  a  miseraole  fear  will  pre- 
known  and  appreciated,  I  give  you  a  vent  their  publishing  it. 
translation  of  the  letter.     It  is  ad-        *'  That  you  may  never  be  able  to 
dressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Heraldoj  deny  that  I  have  sent  you  this  letter, 
and  runs  as  follows . —  I  have  had  formal  registry  made  of 
'^  Since  you  have  allowed  the  pub-  it^  and  it  perhaps   will  one  day  be 
lication  in  your  periodical  of  an  article  published.    I  trust  then  that  you  will 
referring  to  me  personally,  and  to  my  oe  sufiiciently  generous  and  gentle- 
conduct^  and  as  I  consider  that  an  in-  manly*  to  insert  it  in  your  periodical, 
snlt  is  not  a  reason,  I  trust  you  will  by  doing  which  you  will  highly  oblige 
be  pleased    to   publish    my   protest  me.  (Signed)  £l  General  Dulce. 

against  the  whole  of  your  accusation,        ,,  Vallecas,  1st  July,  1854. 
by  domg  which  you  will  fulfil  your  ict,«o,  xoi»^uijr,  *«»*■» 

duty  as  public  writers.  "  The  original  is  to  be  found  duly 

*^l  do   not   wish   to  prejudge  the  stam]>ed  in  the  register  of  this  cor- 

issue  of   our    enterprise  ;    whatever  poration,  where  it  has  been  inserted 

that  may  be  it  will  not  surprise  me^  against  the  will  of    the  individuals 

or  make  me  repent  what  I  have  done,  composing  it,  who  are  exempt  from 

Iliat  I  may  not  be  disappointed,  the  all  blame.^' 

worst  that  I  expect  is  to  die  in  the        I  need  hardly  say  that  the  HeroMo 
field  of  battle  or   in   the   Campo  de    has  not  published  this  letter,  of  which 

Quardias  (the  place  of  military  exe-  numerous  copies  have  been  distribnt- 

cutions  at  Madrid).  Whatever  occurs,  ed  in  Madrid  by  friends  of  its  writer, 

I  sfauall  have  acted  according  to  my  and  by  persons  who  believe  that,  as 

conscience.  he  himself  says,  he  has  ^' acted  accord- 

'*  I  seek  neither  places  nor  hononrs,  ing  to  his  conscience''  {dada  una  satio- 

*  CQbattirifsltth0  waid  tuod.    It  is  hardly  lo  be  titntUXed  Va  uk'&aiiai^^vt^* 
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faceion  a  mi  eouMneia),  ind  who  ad-  means  pMni  those  who  pab)iah  it 

mire  his  ditiDt«raatcdn(:n — the  iveit  to  retain  Isabella  II.    The  promise  to 

quality  amongstpablieroen  in  Spain,  arm  the  national   gaud  is  the  mott 

It  is  not  eaaj  to  foretell  the  resiiltiif  important  that  it  contains,  since  that 

this  insurreotion,  which  has  now  last-  is  the  onljr  guarantee  the  Liberals  ean 

ed  for  fifteen  days  withont  any  deci-  have  for  the  fnlfilment  of  the  other 

give   or  even  important  oTont     The  pledges.     It  may  possibly  induce  the 

ttounlry,   taken   by  surprise,   and  ig-  Progresista9,whohTthertohaTe  scaree- 

norant  of  the  objects  of  the  outbreak  lystirrediii  the  business,  to  take  active 

—which  is  suspected   to   have   b^n  measnres.     Meanwhile   we   hear   of 

made  merely  to  bring  about  a  change  risings  and  armed  bands  in    TurioDS 

of  men,  but  not  of  system — looked  on  parts  of  the  couniry,  and  persons  b- 

at    first    with    apathy.     O'Donnell's  miliar  with  Spanish  reToiutioDS,  and 

Ctesl  error  was  the  first  proelama-  who  have  witnessed  manj  of  thmn, 

he  issued,  which,  in  many  words,  notice  signs  of  fermentation,  which 

md  nothinit,  and  heki  oat  no  prnspect  prove  the  insurrectionary  s[urit  to  be 

of  advantage  to  the  people.    Another  spreading— a  bubble  here  and  there 

has  jnat  aiipeared,  short,  pithy,  expli-  on  water,  indicating  that  it  will  pre- 


cit,  and  calculated  to  satisnr  the  liberal    sen tly  boil.     When  O'Donnell's  pn>- 

Earty.     It  promiKes  the  Spanish  na-    claraalion  gets  spread  abroad,  ana  ile 
on  the  benefits  of  the  representative    purport  known,  it  is  quite   possible 


system,  for  which  it  hasshed  so  much  that  large  towns  or  dietricts  may  de- 

of  its  bldSd  and  made  so  many  sacri-  dare  for  the  insurgents.     In    Spain, 

fioes,  ai  yet  without  result.  however,  it  is  most  difficult  to  specit- 

''  It  is  time,"   il  continues,  "  to  say  late  on    coming  events;  for  it  is  the 

what  we  propose  doing  on  the  di^  of  land  of  the  unforeseen— Is  pojat/ermt- 

Ttctory.     We  desire  the  preservation  prevu — and   I   shall    not   attempt  to 

of  the  throne,  but  without  the  camar-  play  the  prophet,  for,  if  I  did    per- 

illa   that  dishonours   it ;   the   rigorous  haps,   before  mv  letter  renched  yon^ 

enforcement  oftheftandamentallaws,  the   electric    telegraph    would   have 

improving  Ihem,  especially  those  of  proved  me  a  false  one.       Moreover, 

elections  and  of  the  preu;  a  diminu-  1  have  no  time  to  add  much    more, 

tion  of  taxation,   founded  on   strict  for  I   well   know  that  you,   Ebrmj, 

economy;  respect   to   seniority    and  will  grumble,  if   this  letter  does  not 

mentin  the  civil  and  military  services,  reach  you  somewhere  about  the  twen- 

We  desire  to  relieve  the  towns  from  tieth   of  the  month.      Moreover,  the 

the  central i sine  system  that  consumes  horses  of  Uaga's  foreign-siervice  mes- 

theoi,  giving  them  the  local  independ-  senger  neigh  nith  impatience,  and  the 

ence   necessary  to  preserve  and   in-  escort  which  is  to  accompany  him  on 

crease  their  own  interesrs ;  and,  as  a  the    first    stage    of    his  jouniey    is 

guarantee  of  all  the?e  things,  we  de-  already   formed  np.     For    the   roads 

nre  the  Natiohal  Militii,  and  will  are  far  from  safe  just  now,  thanks  to 

plantit  on  asolid  basis.     Suchareonr  the  L-oncentration  of  the  eendarmei, 

intentions,  which  we  frankly  expresi,  (who  usually  keep  excellent  order 

but  without  imposing  them  upon  the  upiou  them),  to  do  duty  in  the  capital, 

nation.      The  juntos   of  government  or  pursue  the  insurgents.      We  hear 

tliat  are  to  be  constituted  in  the  free  of  various   bands    appearing — north, 

province?,  the  general  Cortes  that  are  south,  and   east— -«ome  calling  them- 

ioon  to  be  assembled,  the  nation  it-  selves   Cartisis,   others    Republioaii^ 

•elf,  in  sboit,  shall  fix  the  definitive  but  in  either  case  probably  not  pleas- 

bases  of  the  liberal    regeneration    to  ant  to  meet  on  the  road  ;  and  besides 

which  we  aspire.      We  devote   our  those  there  are  smaller  parties   who 

■wordsto  the  national  will,  and  sheath  do  not  aspire  to  a  political  character, 

them  only  when  it  is  fulfilled."  and  are  abroad  simply  for  their  own 

This  proolamatioB  is    dated  from  behoof  and  advantage,  and,  I  need 

Man2AnBris,the7ihJuI;f,  and  is  signed  not  say,  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 

by  O'Donnell.    You  will  observe  that  travellen  they   may  chance  to    en- 

Jumieo^oDfrjiiBdeinitofthe  Queen,  counter.      As  for  sanding   letters  of 

ItJg  manarchicml,  because  it  desires  to  the  nature  and  importauce  of  this  ons 

"pM^rrmttethnomf    bntitl^iw  bj  the  «r^nv;(iuiUM\QtH«(Cithi>. 
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lie  Mftjesty'f  mails^  one  would  do  rarely  resemble  each  other:  ererj 
better  to  abstain  from  writing  them,  successive  outbreak  has  a  character 
as  the  chances  would  be  filly  to  one  of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  its 
against  their  ever  reaching  their  des-  predecessors.  And  that  of  the  28Ui 
tination.  One  might  almost  as  well  of  last  month  has  peculiar  features, 
throw  them  into  the  fire  as  into  the  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray, 
marble  lion's  mouth  that  yawns  at  If  my  letter  has  no  other  merit,  it 
the  €090  de  eorreos^ — as  if  to  warn  will,  I  think,  bring  its  readers,  con- 
people  of  the  dangers  their  correspond-  cisely,  without  much  detail,  but  wiUi 
enoe  runs.  Were  I  to  consign  this  perfect  truth,  up  to  the  present  point 
epistle  to  lee's  jawS;  I  shouM  not  ex-  of  Spanish  politics.  Should  aught 
pect  it  ever  to  go  fcu-ther  than  to  the  worth  relating  occur  whilst  I  am 
Graham-department  of  the  Madrid  within  the  boundaries  of  Qaeen  Isa- 
post-office.  beFs  dominions,  rely  upon  my  keep- 
Aithough  you  will  have  gathered  ing  you  duly  informed.  Meanwhile, 
from  the  newspapers  the  principal  may  Proridence  preserve  you  in  your 
events,  and  some  of  the  minor  parti-  hapy  Land  of  Cakes,  alike  from  mili- 
colars  of  the  insurrection  of  1854 — as  tary  revolts,  and  from  popular  prO' 
far  as  it  has  ^et  gone — this  sketch  nunciamientos.  So  prays,  from  his 
of  it)  however  imperfect,  from  an  eye-  exile  inpartibuSj  your  iaithful 
witness,  will,  I  trust,  interest  you. 
Spanish  revolutions  and  insurrections  Vedette. 
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''  There  were  brave  men  before  milies,  and  families  into  solitary  in- 
Agamemnon,'' — heroes  before   there  dividuals,  until  death  ^ets  all,  and 
was  a  Homer  to  sing  them,  says  that  earth  has  swallowed  up  a  whole  phase 
prince  of  sensible  poets,  Horace.     It  of  humanity,  is  a  thought  the  grandeur 
18  not  less  true  that  there  were  nations  of  which  is  felt  to  be  solemn,  if  not 
before  history — communities,  races,  appalling.    The  conception,  however, 
of  which  the  eye  of  civilisation  never  need  not  be  a  strange  one.     Facts, 
caught  a  glimpse.     In  some  cases,  which  reconcile  us  to  everything,  are 
before  the  light  of  history  broke  in  testifying  to  its  truth  even  at  the  pre- 
npon  their  seclusion,  these  old  types  sent  day.     It  is  not  long  since  the 
of  mankind,  losing  their  individuality,  Guauches  in  the  Canary  Islands,  that 
had  become  merged  in  a  succeeding  last  specimen  of  what  may  once  have 
and  mightier  wave  of  population  ;  in  been  a  race,  and  the  Guarras  in  Bra- 
others  they  had  wholly  disappeared,  zil,  dwindled  out  of  existence  in  their 
they  had  lived  and  fought  and  died  last  asylum,— expiring  at  the  feet  of 
in  perfect  isolation  from  every  focus  the  more  lordly  race  which  the  fulness 
of  civilisation,  and    left  not  even  a  of  time  brought  to  their  dwellings, 
floating  legend  behind  them  in  the        Not  to  mention  the  Miaou-tse  in 
world.     Man's  mortality — the  destiny  China,  and  other  relics   of   Asiatic 
of  the  individual  to  pass  away  from  races,  the  same  phenomenon  is  more 
earth  like  a  vapour,  making  room  for  impressively  presented  to  us  among 
others,  heirs  ot  his  wisdom  and  un-  the  Red  Men  of  America,  where  the 
imbued  with  his  prejudices — is  the  old  race  is  seen  dying  out  beneath  our 
most  familiar  of  truths ;  but  the  mor-  very  eyes.    Year  by  year  they  are 
tality  of  nations,  the  death  of  races,  melting  away.    Of  the  millions  which 
ii  a  conception  which  at  first  stsiggers  once  peopled  the  vast  regions  on  this 
us.    That  a  family  should  ^w  into  a  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  all  have 
nation. — that  from  the  loins  of  one  vanished  but  a  few  scattered  families; 
man  should  descend  a  seed  like  unto  and  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
the  saods  on  the  sea-shore  for  multi-  day,  that  in  a  few  generations  more, 
tnde,  appears  to  our  everyday  senses  the  last  of  the  Red  Men  will  be  nnm- 
as  a  nalurai  consequence;   but  that  bered  with  Vhe    deai^.    V^V'^^Xs^  >^ 
natifHif  thoald  dwiadh  tfown  to  £»-  askedi  ttce  01^7  1ih»A  do6\s^»^*l    "Va. 


the  auburtM  of  Uobil«,  01  wandering    "  boat«lwped. ''      The     exhnmatioiii 

through  its  itreeta,  jou  will  lee  the  of  Hetiiui  fhow  that  precisel;  ■uni- 

remnuit of  the  C hoot* w  tribe,  covarad  Iftr  t«e«t  000a  inhabited  Scuidiiw- 

wiUi  nothing  but  bUnkets,  and  liTinr  tU.      The    cave*    and   osiaariei    of 

in  bark  wata,  ■caroeljr  a  degree  ad-  Francoaia  and  Upper  Saxony  prorft 

Taooed  aboTB  the  beasU  of  ine  field,  that  in  Central  Europe,  also,  ihera 

No  philanthropy  can  civilise  them, —  ware  racei  before  the  adrent  of  th« 

no  ingenuity  can  induce  them  to  do  Celts ;  and  the  reiearcbai  of  Boucher 

an  honest  day's  work-    The  life  of  the  de  Perthes,  amid  the  alluvial  stratifi- 

woodaii  struck  from  thenij — the  white  cations  of  the  river  Somme.  indicate  C 

man  hai  taken  their  hunting-grounds,  not  less  ancient  epoch  for  thecineratr 

and   they  live   on   helpless   as   in   a  uma,  bones,  and  inatrtimaiits  of  a  pn< 

dieam,   quietly   abiding    their   time.  iDordia)  people  in  France, 
They  are  sUtionary,  they  will  not  ad-        .,  ^       ..  „   ^   p^^,      ,.^ 

TWioe:  and,   like  everything  station-  „,ta,Ji- i,^,a^.  ,b«  wm.  the*,  my.te. 

ary,    the   world   is    sweeping   away,  nou.prlmiti..  inhshitant.  ofGiuM  We 

They  sufficed   for   the  first  phase  of  „.  told  tliai  thi>  put  of  Europe  is  of 

humanity  in   the   New  World.      As  uodcmorigin.or  at  least  ofrciMnt  popn- 

long  M  there  was  only  need  for  man  latioa.      Its    anDal*    (ciTcelj   reach  te 

to  be  lord  of  the  woods  and  of  the  twenty  ceDluriei,  and  even  in  traditiaaa 

animal   creation,   the   Red   Man   did  do  not  eieeid  two  thouund  five  haa- 

well ;  but  uo  sooner  did  the  call  eome  drod  jews.    The  variooa  people  who  ue 

for  him  to  perfect  himself,  and  change  known  le  hiitory  »  having  occupied  it 

the  primeval  forest  into  gardens,  than  T""  ^"^^^  ""  '^•'**'  ""■  Venati.  ligo- 

the  Bod   Man  knew,  by   mysterious  "■"■  "^""I'.Cjmbn.m.andScjihLan., 

insUnct^that  his  mission  was  over,—  •""•  left  n"  v«ug.i  to  v-hich  wa  can 

._j      /i,-     .ii..,„o^   k,i™.=ir  ;.,  .1.1-.  aaaien  that  date.    The  Ineei  of  thoae 

and  either  allowed  hiraiel^  m  sheer  [„ri^  j,  j  „„„^i^  i^jt,,  „i,o  ravaged 

apathj;  tosinkout  ofeiistenoeamoDg  q^'J  ^^|      ^^^,  the  Cbri.iUn^ara 

toepmlessfeetoflhe  new-oomers,or  by  a  few  cadiune.,     Wm  Gaul,  then,  a 

diedfightingfieroelywith  the  apostle  diwri,  a  aoiitude,   before   Ihia   peHod  1 

of  a  civilisation  which  he  hated  but  Was  ita  sun  !«*  genial,  or  it*  soil  lea* 

could  not  compreliend.  ferlllal     Were  not  its  bills  a*  pleuant. 

Far  back  in  the  history  of  Europe  naA  it*  plains  and  vallrj*  a*  ready  for  the 

and  of  our  own  country — or,  rather,  harvest!  Or.irmenhadnot  jeileainedio 

we  should  say,  in  periods  entirely  pre-  plough  and  aow,  wbm  not  it*  river*  filled 

historic — it  is  now  known  that  a  simi-  "'''>  ^'^t  s"^   ita  fortsts  witb  game  ! 

Jar  disappearaneeofa  human  race  has  A"^.  'f  ""e  land  abounded  with   every- 

taken  place.      Celt  and   Teuton,  we  ("""K  c'lcul.ied  to  attract  and  support  a 

fimcy,  were  the  erst  occupiers  of^  Eu-  r'r^'V'':^^^  •J""'''  «  ?"'  l""  'T™ 

V  .   iv.      I.  \.  I     i.        k  inhabited  r  The  abience  of  ereat  mins, 

iopc,-hut   Ihe    case     •   not   s6,      A  ind««J,  indicates  that  Gaul  at  thi*  period 

wave  or  waves  of  population  had  pre-  ,„j  ,„„  „„^h  ^        |„j  „„(  ,„  r  ^  ; 

ceded  even  them  ;  and  as  we  dig  down  p„,  j.^^,  ^f  civiliaaiion,  nor  b<«n  the 

mto  the  soil  beneath  us,  ever  and  anon  *„t  of  powerful   kingdom*;    but  vthy 

we  come  upon  strange  and  startling  ahoutj  it  not  have  had  its  tuwna  and  vil- 

traees  of  those  primeval  occupante  oT  lages  1  or,  rather,  why  ihould  it  not,  like 

the  land.     In  those  natural  museums  the  aleppe*  of  Ru**ia,  Ihe  prairiea  and 

of  the  past,  the  caves  and  peat-bogsof  virgin  foreata  of  America,  and  the  fertile 

Europe,  the  keen-witted  archnologists  plains  of  Africa,  have  been  overrnn  from 

of  present  times  are  finding  abundaot  ''™»  imnwinorial  by  tiibea  of  men— sav- 

relics  of  a  race  dissimilar  from  all  die  '«•••  Pwn-P".  """l  nevertheless  united  in 

human  varieties  of  which  written  Hs-  "milies  if  not  in  national" 
tory  takes  cognisance.  The  researches       We  shall  not  dwell  at  present  upon 

of  Wilson  among  the  peat-bogs  of  the  therelicsof  these  races  who  have  thui 

British  Istes  have  brought  to  light  preceded  all  history,  and  ranisbed  into 

tracesof  no  lass  than  two  distinct  pre-  theirgraTesbeforeacivilisedagecouId 

Celtic  races  inhabiting  the  land, — one  behold  tbem.    We  shall  not  accom- 

of  which  had  the  skull  of  a  singularly  pany  M.  de  Perthes  in  bis  various  ex- 

broad  and  short,  square  and  compact  cavations.  Dor,  after  passing  through 

£>Tin    while  tb9  bead  o£  the  other  the  fint  stratum  of  soil,  and  coming 

im4>m  WMM  long  and  vary  hmtdw,  ot  lo  the  nUoa  «t  ttiA  nodtUe  agoa,  im 
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him    meet    subsequently,  in    regular  served   for  the  solemnities  of  Cbris- 
order,  with  traces  of  the  Roman  and  tianity.     All  that  we  know  is,  that, 
Celtic  periods,  until  at  last  he  comes  having  neither  date    nor  inscriptioD, 
upon  weapons,  utensils,  figures,  signs  they  must  be  older  than  written  lan- 
and  symbols,  which  must  have  been  guoge, — ^for  a  people  who  can  write 
the  work   of  a  surpassingly  ancient  never  leave   their  own  names  or  ex- 
people.      We  need  not  describe  his  ploits    uiichronicled.      The    ancients 
discovery  of  successive  beds  of  bones  were  as   ignorant   on  this  matter  as 
and  ashes,  separated  from  each  other  ourselves :    even    tradition   is   silent ; 
by  strata  of  turf  and  tufa,  with  no  less  and,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  in- 
thon  five  different  stages  of  cinerary  vasion,  the  origin  of  those  monuments 
urns,  belonging  to  distinct  generations,  was  already  slu'ouded    in    obscurity, 
of  which   the  oldest  were  dep»)sited  A  revolution,  therefore,  must  have  in- 
below  the  woody  or  diluvian  turf, —  tervencd  between    the  time  of  their 
Dor  the  coarse  structure  of  these  vases  erection  and  the  advent  of  the  Legions ; 
(mode  by  hand  and  dried  in  the  sun),  and  what  revolution  could   it  bo  la 
nor  the    rude    utensils  of  bone,    or  those  da\'s  save  a  revolution  of  race  f 
roughly^sarved  stone,  by  which  they  "The  Cfeltae,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "are 
were  surrounded.*     Neither  need  we  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  aA  the 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  remains  primal  heirs  of  the  land,  but  arcs  on 
of  a  fossil   whale  recently  exhumed  the  contrary,  comparatively  recent  in- 
in  Blair    Drummond    moss    (twenty  truders.     Ages  before  their  migration 
miles  from  the   nearest  point  of  the  into  Europe,  an  unknown  AUophyiian 
river    Forth    where,    by    any    possi-  race   had  wandered    to    this    remote 
bUity,  a  whale  could   nowadays   be  island  of  the  sea,  and  in  its  turn  gave 
stranded),  having    beside    it    a  rude  place   to   later   AUophyiian    nomodes, 
harpoon    of    deer's    horn — speaking  also  destined  to  occupy  it  only  for  a 
plainly   of   the  coexistence,  in  these  time.    Of  these  ante-historical  nations, 
remote  pre-Celtic  times,  of  human  in-  archaeology  alone  reveals  any  traces.*' 
habitants.     Even  above  ground  there  Passing  from  this  strange  and  so- 
ore  striking  relics  scattered  over  Eu-  lemn  spectacle  of  the  death  and  utter 
rope  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  extinction  of  human  races,  once  living 
assign  to  any  race  known  to  history,  and  enjoying  themselves  amidst  those 
Those  circles  of   upright    stones,  of  very  scenes  where  we  ourselves  now 
which  Ston^enge  is  the  most  familiar  pant  and  revel  in  the  drama  of  exis- 
Gxomple,  date   back   to  an  unknown  tence, — let  us  look  upon  the  face  of 
antiquity.    They  are  found  through-  Europe  as  it  appears  when  first  the 
out    Europe,    from    Norway  to    the  light  of  history  nroke  upon  it     Since 
Mediterranean ;    and  manifestly  they  then,  there  have  been  remarkable  de- 
must  have  been  erected  by  a  numer-  clines,  but  no  extinction  of  races.    As 
ous  people,  and  faithful  exponents  of  if  war  and  rivalry  were  a  permanent 
a  general    sentiment,  since  we    find  attribute    of   the  species,  when    the 
them  in  so  many  countries.     They  are  curtain  first  rises  upon  Europe,  it  is 
commonly  called  Celtic  or  Druidic ;  a  struggle  of  races  that  is  discernible 
not  because  they  were  raised  oridnally  through  the  gloom.     A  dark-skinned 
by  Druids,  but  because  they  had  been  race,  long  settled  in    the    land,  are 
used  in  the  Druidical  worship,  though  fighting  doggedly  with  a  fair-skinned 
erected,  it  may  be,  for  other  uses,  or  race    of    invaders    from    the     EasL 
dedicated   to    other    divinities,— even  The    dork-skins    were    worsted,  bul 
as  the  temples  of  Paganism  afterwards  still    survive— definitely    in   detached 


•  As  a  single  sample  of  these  excavations,  we  mav  mention  one  made  at  Por- 
telette,  on  the  Somme.  At  a  depth  of  nine  feet,  a  large  quantity  of  bones  was 
met  with ;  and  one  foot  lower,  a  piece  of  deer's  horn,  bearing  marks  of  human 
workmanship.  At  twenty  feet  fipoin  the  surface,  And  Jive  feet  below  the  level  of  tht 
pre$ent  bed  of  the  river,  three  axea,  highly  finished,  and  m  perfect  preservation, 
were  turned  up  in  a  bed  of  turt  Some  axe-coses  of  stag's  horn  were  olso  dis- 
covered in  the  same  bed.  Neor  these  was  o  coorse  vose  of  bloftk  ^t.tAr^,  ^«ri 
much  ixoken,  mad  ounwuiided  with  a  black  maea  oi  deeomv^iiA^  ^\X«k^  \  %s^ 
mUo  Urge  qumntitie$  of  wrought  bone%  both  huniaii  aiid  aniiiis^. 
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groups,  and  indcBmtely  as  a  leaven  to  timidity,  and  from  audacity  to  des- 

to   entire    populations.     That    dark-  pair ; — in  other  words,  presenting  the 

fikinned  race  have  been  called  Iberi-  distinctive  character  of  the  Celtic  race, 

ansi — the     fair-skinned     ncw^^omers  now,  va  in  the  ancient  Gauls.    The 

were  the  Indo-Germans,  headed    by  Bretons  are  entirely  different  They  are 

the  Gaels  or  Celts.    When  the  two  taciturn — hoki  strongly  to  their  ideas 

races  first  met  in  Europe— the  blond  and   usages — are  persevering  and  of 

from  the  south-east,  meeting  the  dark  melancholic  temperament ; — in  a  word, 

in  the  west — ^they  encountered  each  both    in    mcraU  and  pki^qucj    they 

other  as  natural  enemies,  and  a  severe  present  the  type  of  a  southern  race* 

struggle  ensued.     The  Celts  finally  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question — 

forced    their    way    into    Spain,    and  whence    came    these    Iberians?     M. 

established     themselves     there,     be-  Bodichon,  a  surgeon  distinguished  for 

came  more  or  less  amalg^amatcd  with  fifteen  years  in  the  French  army  of 

the  darker  occupants,  and  were  called  Algeria,    observes  that   persons  who* 

CeU^Iberians.    Ever  since,  these  two  have  lived  in  Brittany,  and  then  go  to 

opposite  types  have  been  commingling  Algeria,  are  struck  with  the  resem- 

Ihroughout  Western  Europe;   but  a  blance  which  they  discover  between 

complete    fusion    has  not   even   yet  the  ancient  Armoricans  (the  Bretons) 

taken  place,  and  the  types  of  each  and  the  Cabyles  of  northern  Africa, 

are  still  traceable  in  certain  localities.  ^  In  fact,  the  moral  and  physical  cha- 

There  was  thus  an  Iberian  world  racter  of  the  two  races  is  identicaL 

before  there  was  a  Celtic  world.    One  The  Breton  of  pure  blood  has  a  bony 

of   the  pre-Celtic   populations  of  the  head,    light  -  yellow    complexion    of 

British  Isles  was  probably  Iberian;  bistre  tinge,  eyes  black  or  brown,  8ta> 

and  their  type,  besides  leavening  in-  turo  short,  and  the  black  hair  of  the 

definitely  a  portion  of  the    present  Cabyle.    Like  him,    he    instinctively 

population,  ia  still  distinctly  traceable  hates  strangers.      In  both,  the  same 

in    many  of   the    dark-haired,  dark-  perverscness  and  obstinacy,  the  same 

eyed,  and  dark-skinned  Irish,  as  well  endurance  of  fatigue,  same  lovo  of 

as  occasionally  in  Great  Britain  itself,  independence,  same  inflexion  of  voice,. 

The  Basques,  protected  by  their  Pyre-  same  expression  of  feelings.  Listen  to 

nean  fastnesses,  are  a  still  existent  a  Cabyle  speaking  his  native  tongue> 

group  of  nearly  pure  Iberians ;  and  of  and  you  ^ill  think  you  hear  a  Bretoa 

Sieir  tongue,  termed  Euskaldune  by  talking  Celtic."    Impressed  with  thi» 

its    speakers,   Duponceau    long   a^o  resemblance,    M.  Bodichon  was    in- 

siud: — ^^^This  languac^e,  preserved  m  duced  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  and 

a  comer  of  Europe,  by  a  few  thou-  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

sand  mountaineers,  is  the  sole  remain-  the  Berbers   who    primarily    peopled 

ing  fragment  of  perhaps  a  hundred  Northern  Africa,  and  the  dark-skinned 

dialects,    constructed    on    the    same  Iberians  of  Western  Europe,  belonged 

plan,    whteh    probably    existed    and  to  the  same  race.    He  thinks  that,  a& 

were  universally  spoken,  at  a  remote  Europe  and  Africa  were  once  united  at 

period,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  then*  western  extremities,  previous  to 

like  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  .^d  the   convulsion    which  produced  the 

'  the  relics  of  unknown  races  which  have  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  this  Iberian  popu- 

perished,  it  remams  a  monument  of  lation  passed  into  Spain  by  this  prime- 

the  destruction  brought  by  a  succes-  val  isthmus,  and  thence  diinused  them- 

sion  of  ages.    It  stands  single  and  selves  over  Western  Europe  and  ita 

alone  of  its  kind,  surrounded  by  idioma  isles.    Whether  this  were  actually  the 

whose  modem  construction  bears  no  case,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  it  is  im- 

analogy  to  it.'*  portant  to  note  that  Sallust,  quoting 

The  Bretons  form  another  isolated  "  the  Punic  books  which  were  ascribed 

but  less  distinct  group  of  still  existent  to  Eling  Hiempsal,"  exactly  reverses 

Iberians..,  To  this  day  they  present  a  the   course  of  migration,  and  states 

striking   contrast   to  the  population  that  the  progenitors  of  the  African, 

around  them,  who  are  of  tall  stature.  Moors  were  Mediana   and   Persiane 

wiA  blue  eyes^  white  skins,  and  blcmd  who  had   marched    through    Europe 

Aau'-Hfoauaunicaiive,  impetBons,  y«r.  into  Spain,  and  thence   into  Mauri- 
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the  isthmus,  or  by  boats  across  the  than  300  feet  above  th^r  level  of  the 
strait,  is  still  left  to  conjecture.   Prich-  sea, — and  turning  to    the  geological 
ard  thinks  the  Libyans  and  Iberians  map,  we  find  that  this  same  tract  is 
were  distinct   races,  but  owns   that  overlaid  with  recent  diluvial  deposits, 
they  were  found  intermingling  in  the  We  know  that  the  Scandinavian  re* 
islands  and  along  tlio  western  shores  gion  is  rising,  and  it  is  probable  that 
of  the   Mediterranean.    Of  pourse  it  all   the  plain    of  Sarmatia  has   par- 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  among  fi^en  of  the   elevation, — and  before 
these  Iberians   thus   spread  over  At-  the    barriers    of   the   Thracian   Bos- 
rica,  Spain,  France,   and   the   British  phorus  burst,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Isles,  local  differences  would  exist —  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  the  Euxine, 
just   as    there   is  a  perceptible  diffe-  and  the  Baltic  were  united  by  that 
rence    between  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  "ocean-river"  of  which  Homer,  He- 
the    Old   World    and    those    of   the  siod,  and  all   the  old  bards  sing,  and 
New;   but   there   is  little  doubt  that  by    sailing    along    which,    both    the 
the  '8eoli  of  Ireland,  the  Iberians  of  Argonauts  and  Ulysses  are  reported 
Spain,  and    the    Berbers    of   Africa,  to  have  passed  northwards  into  ths 
belonged  to  a  fundamentally  identical  western  ocean.    The  existence  of  this 
race.  vast  belt  of  water,  stretching  from  ths 
How   any  race  first  came  into   a  southmost  point  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
country,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  Caucasus,  is  probably  one  reason  why 
cspccuilly   when   the   epoch    of  their  the  Slavonians  were  late  of  appeal- 
arrival  so  far  transcends  the  dawn  of  ing  in  southern  Europe,  and  why  no 
history  as  docs  that  of  the  Iberians,  sprinkling  of  them  or  of  the  Mongols 
Even   the   first   wave  of  the   Celtic  is  to  be  found  among  the  early  sei- 
migration    had  reached  the  West  be-  tiers  of  South-westora   Europe.    All 
fore  any  scrutiny  of  their  progress  was  the  early  migrations  into  Europe  pro- 
possible  :  for  when  tradition  first  dim-  cecded   from  Caucasian  or   sub-Cau- 
ly  opens  upon  Gaul,  about  1500  b.  c,  oasian  regions — a  circumstance  which, 
its  territory  was  occupied  by  these  considering  tlie  known  simultaneous 
two  primitive  and    distinctly-marked  existence  of  roving  hordes  and  a  great 
Caucasian   races — the  Celts  and  Ibe-.  population  on  the  Mongolian  plains, 
rians ;  the  one  fair-skinned  and  light-  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  on  the 
haired,  the   other   a  dark  race;   and  supposition  that  the  face  of  Eastern 
each  speaking  a  language  bearing  no  Europe    has    since    then    undergone 
affinity  to  that  of  the  oUier — precisely  no  change.    But  on  the  supposition 
as  the    Euskaldnne    of   the    present  we    make,  the    chain    of   the    Ural 
Basques   is    unintelligible    to    Gaelic  Mountains  and  this  large   meditenra- 
tribes  of  I^ower  Brittany.    Some  of  ncan  basin  would  for  long  act  as  re- 
the  subsequent  waves    of  Celtic   or  straints  upon    any  tendency  of   the 
Scythic    migration    come  within    the  Mongolian  population  to  move  west- 
ken  of  history ;  and  it  is  remarkable  ward,  or  of  the  Slavonians  to  move 
that  the  line  of  march  which  these  southwards.* 

followed,  after  passing  the  shores  of       The  next  wave  of  population  which 

the  Black  Sea,  seems  to  have  been  flowed  westwards  was  the  Cimbri  or 

along   the   "  Ripha)an  Valley,"  which  Cimmerians, — a    people     cognate    to 

lay  to   the   north    of  the  Carpathian  the     Celts    or     Gaels,    yet    by    no 

mountains,  and  stretched  to  the  Bal-  means  closely  related.      About   the 

tic.     Now,  if  we   look  at  the  con-  seventh  century  b.c,  as  may  be  In- 

tour    map   of  Europe    in  JohnstorCs  ferrod  from  Herodotus,  a  chin  of  this 

Physical  Alkts,  we  see  a  narrow  strip  race  abandoned  the  Tauric  Che»> 
of  the  lowest  elevation  extending  sonese,  and  marched  westwards, — 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic —  this  Cimbrian  migration,  however, 
nowhere  rising  to  the  second  line  of  like  most  others,  not  being  con- 
elevation,  t.  e.  more  than  150  and  loss    ducted  in  one  mass,  but  by  succes- 

*  Some  very  curious  speculations  and  researchos  on  this  subject  will  be  found 

in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Bardie  Aeeount$  of  the  Early  Ik- 
tonofw  of  Ireland ;  with  a  Verifieatum  of  the  Bivtr-Ocean  of  the  Chretkt, 
WOhuhan,  Dublin,  186L 
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•ire    and    solnetimes   widely-severed    ent  states  of  civilisation  as  to  render 
movements.      Three   centuries  after-    amalgamation   impossible, — and   even 
wards  we  find  the  Cimbri    on    the    in  this  case  only  when  the  inferior 
shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean  in  Jut-    race  is  so  intractable  as  to  resist  all 
land;  and  between  the  years  113  and    obedience  to  the  superior.    DisplacB- 
101  B.C.,  we  find  the  race  all  on  the    merU — which  is  obsolete  now,  sinc» 
move,  and  setting  out  on  that  south-    advancing    civilisation    has    rendered 
ward    c^eer    of  devastation    whicll    conquest    political    only — was   pretty 
eventually  brought  them  into  Gaul,    common    two    thousand    years    ago, 
Spain,  and  Italy.     The  Belgians  seem    when  Europe  was  thinly  and  nomadi- 
to  have  been  a  Cimbrian  tribe  which    cally  peopled,  and  tribes  migrated  en 
had    preceded    the    main    body ;    for    masse.    In  this  way,  for  example,  tht 
when,  in  this   invasion,  the    Cimbri    Cimbri  wedged  themselves  in  amonff 
reached   Northern    Gaul,    the    Belpe    the  Celts  in  Northern  Gaul,  and  took 
immediately   joined    them    as    allies    possession  of  a  large  tract  in  Northern 
Against  the  Celts,— ^nd  it  seems  also    Italy.    But  soon  after  the  Christian 
proven   that  the   Cimbri   and  Belgae    era— chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language,    creasmg  density  and  settled  habits  of 
The  Celts,  routed  by  the   invaders,    the    population— conquest   ceased  to 
were  impelled  to  the  south  and  oast,    produce  either  extermination   or  di»- 
doubtless    trespassing    in  turn  upon    placement,  and  consisted  merely  in  the 
the  dark-skinned  Iberians.    It  was  im-    overlaying  of  one  population  by  an- 
mediately  after  this  inroad  that  Ccesar    other  much  less  numerous  but  mors 
and  his  Romans  entered  Gaul,  and    powerful.   Thus  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
commenced    his    Commentaries   with    land  and  the  Franks  in  Gaul   wers 
the    well-known    statement :  —  *'  All    but  a  handful  compared  to  the  con- 
Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of    quered  population ;  and  consequently, 
which  one  is  inhabited  by  the  Bel-    Uiough  they  might  give  their  laws  and 
gians   [or  Cimbri,  in    the    north], —    even  their  name  to  the  country,  they 
another  by  the  Aquitanians  [or  Iberi-    could  not  noateriolly  alter  the  physical 
ims,    in    the    south-west], — and    the    character  of  the  people, 
third  [or  eastern],  by  those  who  in  .      The  chief  influence  which,  in  th« 
their  own  language    call   themselves    case  of  two  races    mingling,  deteri- 
Celts,  and  who  in  our  tongue    are    mines  the  preservation  or  extinction 
called    Gael    {Galli),      These    races    of  types  or  national  features,  is  simply 
•differ  among  themselves  by  their  Ian-    the  numerical  proportion  existing  be- 
]goage,  their  manners,  and  their  laws."    tween  the  two  races  thus  amalgamat- 
Previous  to  this  time  the  Teutons    ing.      When  races  meet  and  mix  on 
had  settled  in  central  Europe,  and  in    equal  terms,  and  with  no  natural  re> 
alliaiice  with  Celtic  tribes  made  in^    pugnance  to  each  other  (in  other  words, 
tursions  into  Italy.  coiteris  paribus)^  the  relative  number 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  at    of  the  two  races  decides  the  question 
which  the  population  of  Europe  be-    — ^the  type  of  the  smaller  number,  in 
comes  greatly  mixed,  in  consequence    this  hypothetical  case,  inevitably  dis- 
of  the  constant  rovings  and  incursions    appearing  in  the  long  run.    Take,  for 
of  the  various  races  and    tribes    of    example,  a  thousand  white    families 
which  it  was  composed.    It  is  interest-    and  fifty  black  ones — ^placo  thorn  on 
ing  to  note  the  effect  of  such  a  state    an  island,  and  let  them  regularly  inter- 
of  things  upon  the  physical  character-    marry ;  and  the  result  would  be,  that 
istics  of  the  people.    And  firstly  it  is    in  the  course  of  time  the  black  type 
to  be  observed,  that,  with  extremely    would   disappear,   although    there    is 
rare  exceptions,  conquest  is  not  at-    reason    to   oelieve  that  traces  of  it 
tended  by  extermination.    When  one    would  "crop  out"  during  a  very  long 
iwople,  even  in  semi-barbarous  times,    period.    And  if  two  fair-skinned  races 
oonquers  another,  it  does  not  anni-    were  brought  into  contact  in  a  similar 
hilate  and  rarely  displaces,  but  for  the    manner,  and  in  similar    proportions, 
most  part  only  overlays  it    The  anni-    the  extermination  of  the  less  numerous 
•  hihtdog'  process,  of  which  a  sample    one  would  be  even  sooner  efiected. 
awr  be  seen  ia  America,  only  takes    The  operation  of  this  law  is  well  illus- 
P^f^  ^  rare  case  of  the  meethig    trated  m  the  lower  aaoMiMiAR.     Ctosa 
^ ^9^  nattona, In  muA  widely  diffet^    two   domeslk  uamiJl«  ot    eaS^iwiX" 
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breeds — ^take  the  offspring  and  cross  tory  of  Italy  throws  important  light 
it  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks,  and    upon  this  subject.     Successive  hordes 
•ontinue  this  process  for  a  few  gene-  of  barbarians  broke  into  and  ovciran 
rations,  and  the  result  is  that  the  one  that  country,  powerful  from  their  rude 
becomes  swallowed  up  in  the  other,  energy,  but    numerically    weak,  and 
This  is  the  theory;  but  in  the  actual  inferior    in    mental  condition  to  the 
world    races    never    intermarry    with  conquered  race.    Again  and  again  did 
such  theoretical  regularity  and  indif-  human  waves  of  Visigoths,  Vandalsi 
ference. "  Each  community  of  mankind  Huns,     Herules,    Ostrogoths,    Lom- 
has,    as    its    conservative  clement,  a  bards,  and  Normans,  roil  in  succession 
tendency  to  form   unions  within  its  over  the  Italian  plains ;  and  even  the 
own  limits ;  and  if  a  foreign  element  Saracens  for  a  time  held  possession  of 
is  once  introduced  into  a  population,  some  of  its  fairest  provinces ;  yet  what 
the  operation  of  this  predilection  tends  vestiges  remain  in  Italy  of  those  bar- 
to    preserve    the  type  of  the  lesser  barian  surges?    The  first  three  passed 
number  for  a  much  longer  period  than  over    like    tornados ;  the    two   next, 
mere  theory  would  assign  to  it.     The  after  contending  with  the  Goths,  were 
stranger -hating    and    obstinate -tem-  expelled  from  the  land;  and  of  the 
pered  Bretons  and  Basques,  for  in-  whole  conglomerate  mass  but  small 
stance,  by  intermarrying  among  them-  fragments  were  left,  too  insignificant 
selves,  have  thus  preserved  the  type  to  materially  influence  the  native  Italic 
of   the    old    Iberians    tlirough    three  types.      The    Lombards,  indeed,  re« 
thousand  years,  although  surrounded  mained,  xmd  implanted  their  name  ob 
on  all  sides  by  the  fair-haired  Celts,  a  portion  of  the  peninsula ;  but,  with 
In  the  case  of  a  conquering  race  like  this  fragmentary  exception,  the  abori- 
the    Franks    and  Normans,   there  is  ginal  population  of  Italy  has  remained 
generally  less  isolation  than  this ;  but  unaltered  in  blood  and  features  since 
Uien,  the  way  in  which  the  amalgama-  the  early  times  when  the  Celts  and 
tion  between  the  conquerors  and  the  Cimbri  made  settlements  in  its  north- 
conquered  takes  place,  is  such  as  to  em  provinces.    And  thus  the  normal 
?'ve  a  great  advantage  to  the  former,  law  is  fulfilled,  in  the  invaders  being 
he  sons  of  the  conquerors  may  wed  swallowed  up  in  the  mass  of  the  native 
the  daughters  of  the  conquered,  for  population — leavening  it,    of  course, 
the  sake  of  their  lands ;  but  it  is  com-  more  or  less,  but  ever  tending  towards 
paratively  seldom  that  the  daughters  ultimate  extinction, 
of  the  mvaders   will  condescend  to        When    a    really    conquering   race, 
tarnish  their  scutcheon  by  becoming  however — one  superior  alike  in  phy- 
wedded  to  and  merged  in  the  class  of  sical  and  mental  power  to  the  sub- 
the    vanquished.      The    principle    of  jugated  population — invades  a  coun- 
caste    is    all- pervading,    even    when  try,  and,  instead  of  being  expelled, 
nominally    repudiated:    and  thus,  as  or  passing  onwards  like  a  transient 
the  male  ever  influencea  most  directly  whirlwind,    continues    to    hold    th6 
the    type    of   the   offspring,  a  small  realm    in    virtue  of   superior  power, 
nomber  of  conquerors  may  for  long  such  a  race,  as  we  have  said,  may  long 
perpetuate    their  line  in   comparative  and  almost  indelibly  perpetuate  their 
purity,  even    though    surrounded  by  features  in  the  land.     In  8U(>Ji  a  case 
myriads  of  a  different  race.  they  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  form 
From  all  this  it  results,  that  when  a  caste ;  each  one  of  the  invaders  be- 
a  small  body  of  foreigners  is  shot  into  comes  a  noble ;  and  when  they  make 
the  middle  of  a  large  population,  as  it  exceptions  to  the  practice   of  inter- 
were  in  virtue  of  a  mere  casual  impe-  marrying  among  themselves,  it  is  only 
tus,  and  not  owing  to  higher  qualities  that    they   may  more  widely  diffuse 
and  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  their    lineaments,  by  forming  matri- 
aliens,  the  new-comers  are  quickly  ab-  monial  or  other  unions  with  the  female 
sorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  the  portion  of  the  native  race.*    Thus  the 
population,  and  their  type,  in  course  feudalism  of  the  all-conquering  Nor- 
of  time,  wholly  disappears.     The  his-  mans  was  a  system  of  caste,  by  means 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  old  feudal  law,  which  placed  the  person  of  a 
female  vassal  at  the  disposal  of  the  seigneur  on  her  'weddiu^-m^V  orv^^wvAXxi^WsL 
political  motives  aa  welt  as  in  a  tyrannous  sensuality. 
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In  Greece  the  Helenes  and  Pclasgi  deed  snch  an  exception  is  now  re- 
are  two  races  identified  with  the  ear-  quisite),  very  mnch  like  those  which 
liest  traditions  of  the  country;  but  one  meets  with  daily  in  our  streets, 
when  we  appeal  to  history  for  their  "Were  wo  to  judge  solely  by  the 
origin,  or  seek  for  the  part  that  each  monuments  of  Greece,"  continues  M. 
has  played  in  the  majestic  drama  of  Edwards,  "  on  account  of  this  con- 
antiquity,  there  is  little  more  than  con-  tntst,  we  should  be  tempted  to  regard 
jecture  to  guide  us.  Greece  did  not  the  type  of  the  fabulous  or  heroic  per- 
come- fairly  within  the  scope  of  M.  sonages  as  ideal.  But  imagination 
Edwards'  researches,  yet  he  has  vcn-  more  readily  creates  monsters  than 
tured  a  few  note-worthy  observations  models  of  beauty ;  and  this  principle 
in  connection  with  this  point.  He  alone  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that 
thinks  the  same  principles  that  go-  such  a  type  has  existed  in  Greece,  and 
Terned  his  examination  of  Gaul  may  the  countries  where  its  population  has 
be  applied  to  Greece ;  and  that  the  spread,  if  it  does  not  still  exist  there." 
Helenes  and  Pelosgi  might  be  follow-  In  corroboration  of  this  conjecture, 
ed  ethnologieally  like  the  Celts  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  learned 
Cimbri.  Perhaps  the  most  important  travellers,  MM.  de  Stackelburg  and  de 
remark  which  he  makes  is  that  which  Bronsted,  who  have  journeyed  through 
refers  to  the  differences  between  what  the  Morca  and  closely  examined  tlie 
he  calls  the  heroic  and  historic — or  population,  assert  that  the  heroic  type 
what  is  generally  termed  the  ideal  and  is  still  extant  in  certain  localities.  M. 
real  types  of  the  Greek  countenance.  Poqueville  likewise  assures  us  that 
The  ancient  monuments  of  art  in  the  models  which  inspired  Phidias  and 
Greece  exhibit  a  wide  diversity  of  Apelles  are  still  to  be  found  among 
types,  and  this  at  every  period  of  their  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morca.  -  "  They 
history.  Of  the  two  great«lasses  into  arc  generally  tall  and  finely  formed ; 
which  these  may  be  divided,  M.  Ed-  their  eyes  are  full  of  fire,  and  they 
wards  says :  have  a  beautiful  mouth  ornamented 

"Most  of  the  diyinities  and  person-  with   the   finest   teeth.       There    are, 

ages  of  the  heroic  times  are  formed  on  however,    degrees    in    their    beauty, 

that  well-known  model  which  consti-  though  all  may  bo   generally  termed 

tutes  what  we  term  Uie  beau-ideal.   The  handsome.      The   Spartan  woman   is 

forms  and  proportions  of  tlie  bead  and  fair,  of  a  slender  make,  but  with  a 

countenance  are  so  regular  that  we  may  noble  air.     The  women  of  Taygetus 

describe  them  with  mathematical  preci-  have   the  carriage  of  a  Pallas  when 

sion.   A  perfectly  oval  contour,  forehead  gho  wielded   her  formidable  aegis  in 

and  nose  straight,  without  depression  ^^e  midst  of  a  battle.     The  Messenian 

between  them,  would  suffice  to  distm-  ^^^^„  |g  ^(  j^^  gtature,  and  distin- 

t^iJfK       ^^^'^^    Thj  ^«™«.°y  .^«  •»"<^»^  guished    for     her    embonpoinr    (this 

that  the  presence  of  these  traits  imphes  ®       ,        .  .  „  .^  „  .,»:„♦„.«  *,a*u  4U^ 

theothei    But  such  is  not  the  Chirac  may  be  owmg  to  a  mixture  i^ith  the 

ter  of  the  personages  of  truly  historic  P"m»tive  race  of  the  Morea,  who,  as 

times.     The  philosophers,  orators,  war-  Helots,  long  existed  as  a  distmct  casto 

riore,  and  poets  almost  all  differ  from  it,  in  Messenia)  ;   "  she  has  regular  lea- 

and  form  a  group  apart     It  cannot  be  turcs,  large  blue  eyes,  and  long  black 

confounded  with  the  rest;  it  is  sufficient  hair.      The   Arcadian,   in   her  coarse 

to  point  it  out,  for  one  to  recognise  at  woollen  garments,  scarcely  suffers  the 

once  how  far  it  is  separated.    It  greatly  83rmmetry  of  her  form  to  appear ;  but 

resembles,  on   the  contrary,  the  type  her  countenance  is  expressive  of  in- 

which  is  seen  in  other  countries  of  Eu-  nocence  and  purity  of  mind."     In  the 

rope,  while^the  former  is  scarcely  met  ^m^  ^f  Poqueville  the  Greek  women 

with  there."  ^^^^  extremely  ignorant  and   unedu- 

Thia.  observation  is  just.    The  head  cated;    but^    he    says,    ''music    and 

of  Alexander  the  Great  is  nearly  al-  dancing  seem    to    have  been  taught 

lied  to  the  pure  classical  or  heroic  them  by  nature."     He  speaks  of  tho 

type ;  but  this  case  is  an  exception —  long  flaxen  hair    of   the  women  of 

and  tho  lineaments  of  Lyeurgus,  Era-  Sparta,  their  majestic  air  and  carriage, 

tosthenes,  and  most  other  specimens  their  elegant  forms,  tho  symmetry  of 

o/'  o/d  Greek  Dortrsit-sculpture,  are,  their  features,  lighted    up    by  large 

m't/f  the  exception  of  the  2>eard  (If  in-  Uue  eyes^  fiingdl  and  shaded  with 
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long  eye-laahes.  **  The  men,'*  he  says,  of  their  own  features.  There  is  some- 
**^  among  whom  some  are  *  blonds,'  or  thing  more  than  mere  vanity  in  the 
fair,  have  noble  countenanoes ;  are  of  pleasure  usually  derived  from  look- 
tall  stature,  with  masculine  and  rcgu-  ing  into  a  mirror ;  for  when  the  fea- 
lar  features."  They  have  preserved  tures  are  in  exact  or  nearly  exact  ac- 
something  of  the  Dorians  of  ancient  cordance  with  the  desires  of  the  fram- 
Sparta.  ing  Spirit  within,  there  must  always 

It  would    be  erroneous,  however,    be  a  pleasure  in  the  soul  looking  upon 
to  conclude  from  this  tliat  Greek  art    its  own  'likeness :   even  as  it  experi- 
owed  everything  to  the  actual.     The    ences  a  similar  delight  when  meeting 
type  existed  more  or  less  imperfectly    with  a  being  of  perfectly  congenial  na^ 
in    the  population,  but  Phidias  and    ture — in  other  words,  it«  spiritual  (as 
the  Greek  artists  took  and  developed    the    other    is  its  physical)   likeness, 
it,  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  into    It  is  to  be  expected,  cceieris  paribus^ 
that  perfect  phase  of  physical  beauty    that  this  pleasure  will  be  most  felt  by 
which  we  justly  term  the  heaw-ideal.    those  who  are  gifted  with  much  per- 
A  nation's  beau-ideal  is  always  the    sonal  beauty,  and  whose  features  are 
perfection ment  of  its  own  type.    It  is    most  perfect  of  their  kind ;  for  in  their 
easy  to  see  how  this  happens.     In    case  there  is  more. than  ordinary  har- 
nations,  as    in    individuals,  the  soul    mony  between  the  soul  and  its  fleshly 
moulds  the  body,  so  for  as  extrinsic    envelope.    Accordingly,  no  artist  ever 
circumstances    permit,    into    a    form    painted  himself  more  than  the  beauti- 
m    accordance    with    its    own    ideas    ful  Raphael.     And  we  could  name  an 
and    desire ;    and  accordingly,  when-    eminent  individual,  now  no  more,  as 
ever  a  marked  difference  exists  in  the    rarely  gifted  with  physical  beauty  as 
physical  aspect  of  two  nations,  there,    with    mental    powers,  to   whom  the 
also,  we   may  expect  to   find  a  van-    contemplation  of  his  portrait  was  st- 
ance in  their  beau-ideals.     Not,  as  is    most  a  passion.     Some  of  our  readers 
generally  supposed,  from  the  eye  of    may  recognise  the  distinguished  man 
each  race  becoming  accustomed  to  the    of   whom   we  speak.     No   one  less 
national  features,  but  because  these    vain    or    nfore     noble-hearted    than 
features  are  themselves  an  incarnation    he,    yet    his    painted     likeness    had 
and  embodiment  of  tht^ational  mind,    always    a    fascination    for  him.    **  It 
It  is  the  soul  which  shapes  the  national    is  a  curious  thing,"  he  used  to  say, 
features,  not  the  national  features  that    "  how  I  like  to  Took  at  my  own  por- 
mould  the  eesthetic  judgment  of  the    trait."    Was  it  not  because,  in  that 
soul.    It  is  not  assodatifm,  therefore,    beautifully  developed  form  and  coun- 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  different  beau-    tenance,  the  spirit  within   had  most 
ideals  we  behold  in  the  world,  but  a    successfully  embodied  its  ideal,  with 
psychic^  difference    in    the    nations    little  or  no   hindrance  from  extrinsic 
which  produce  them, — a  circumstance    circumstances,  and  accordingly  rejoiced, 
no  more  remarkable  than  those  moral    though  it  knew  not  why,  in  the  presence 
and   intellectual  diversities  in  virtue    of  its  own  likeness  ? 
of  which  we  see  one  race  excelling  in        But  to  return  to  ethnography,  and 
the  exact  sciences,  another  in  the  fine    trace  out  the  successive  changes  which 
arts,  a  third  in  military  renowTi,  and    have  taken  place  in  the  population  of 
a  fourth  in  pacific  industry.     We  may    Europe.    As  we  have  already  observ- 
adduce,  in  curious  illustration  of  this    ed,  the  great  ebb  and  flow  of  nations 
point,  the  well-known  fact  that  Ra-    was  over  by  the  Christian  era.    The 
phael  and  many  other  eminent  artists    population  had  become  comparatively 
have  repeatedly  given  their  own  like-    dense,  so  that  room  could  no  more  bie 
ness  to  the  imaginary  offspring  of  their    made  for  tribes  of   new-comers — and 
art, — not  real,  but  idealised  liKenesses.    settled  in  their  habits  and  occupations, 
How  was  this  ?    From  vanity  ?    No,    so  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  their  shift- 
certainly  ;  but  because  the  ideal  most    ing  or  being  driven  to  and  fro  like 
congenial  to  them,  which  they  could    waves  over  the  land,  as  was  the  case 
most  easily  hold  in  their  mind,  and    while  they  were  in  the  nomadic  state, 
which  it  gave  them  most  pleasure  to    And  as  the  nations  became  consoli- 
linger    over    and    beautify,  was    the    dated,  they  began,  however  feebly  at 
idcAl  constituted  bjthe  perfectionmeDt   first,  to  Wvo  a  tvii^k»Tif\  ^Taa^«^^A^  %a&fS. 
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to  put  forth  national  efforts  of  self-  cession  out  of  the  depths  of  Asia.  It 
defence  against  those  who  assailed  was  evidently  a  branch  of  them  that 
them.  On  these  various  accounts,  the  Herodotus  describes  as  peaceful,  pas- 
system  of  conquest  by  displacement,  toral,  and  agricultural  tribes  located 
whiclr  marked  the  pre-historic  and  in  a  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  In- 
faint  degree  the  early  historic  times,  stead  of  entering  Europe  rfd  Asia 
wifi  brought  to  an  end, — ^tlio  conquests  Minor  and  the  southern  borders  of  the 
of  the  Northmen  being  the  last  exam-  Euxine,  as  many  of  the  Celtic  and  Tcu- 
ples  of  the  kind ;  and  t^icse  being  tonic  tribes  did,  they  appear  to  have 
nardly  worthy  of  the  name,  as  they  taken  the  route  by  the  north  of  the 
were  marked  rather  by  the  political  Caspian  and  filack  Seas,  and  probably 
predominance  of  the  new-comers,  and  advanced  southwards  into  Europe  on  the 
oy  an  overlaying  rather  than  by  any  gradual  and  ultimately  sudden  subsid- 
displacement  of  the  native  population,  ence  of  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea 
For  all  useful  purposes,  therefore,  we  whicli  primeval  ly  stretched  from  the 
may  conceive  that  at  the  Christian  era  Baltic  eastwards  to  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  were  This  race,  which  now  constitutes  the 
arranged  on  the  map  very  much  as  thev  largest  ethnographical  unit  of  popula- 
are  now, — ^the  only  exceptions  worth  tion  in  Europe,  numbering  nearly  eighty 
mentioning  being  the  influx  of  the  millions,  has  never  yet  been  exammed 
Magyars  and  Turks,  and  the  southward  in  rigorous  detail.  The  earliest  and 
progress  of  several  of  the  Slavonian  best  developed  of  its  tribes  is  the  Pol- 
tribes  through  the  old  Byzantine  pro-  ish,  which,  though  it  has  in  recent 
vinces  into  Greece.  times  been  subjected  by  the  Russo- 

Slavons  aided  by  the  German  powers, 

**  Had  a  Iloman  geographer  of  the  has  not  yet  lost  its  nationality ;  and 

days  of  the  Empire,    it  has  been  well  it  b  probable  that,  in  the  course  of 

observed,  "  advanced  in  a  straight  line  the  future,  the  mighty  Slavonic  race 

from  Uie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  would  ^m   y^^  gj^^   ^\^  ^^  several  distinct 

have  traversed  the  exact  succession  of  ^^^^^  Both  in  features  and  complexion 

races  that  is  to  be  met  mlhe  same  route  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  .^ 

now,     Ijirst,  he  would  have  found  the  .,  ^  „„j^„^  ♦-.•k^=  «TkLk  u  ^^rr^^Ji.,^. 

Celts  occupying  as  far  as  the  Rhine;  the  various  twbes  which  it  comprises ; 

thence,  eastwarS  to  the  Vistula  and  Car-  but,  if  wc  coh6idcr  the  immense  num- 

pathian  mountains,  he  would  have  found  bers  of  the  race,  and  the  different  climes 

Germans;  beyond  them,  and  stretching  and  temperatures  under  which  they  are 

away  into  Central  Ada,  he  would  have  located,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are 

found  the  so-called  Scythiaiis,~a  race  more   homogeneous  in  character  than 

which,  had  he  possessed  our  information,  any  other  people  in  Europe.     The  ge- 

he  would  have  divided  into  two  great  neral  type  of  the  Slavonians  is  thus 

branches  of  the  Slavonians  or  European  described  by  M.  Edwards. 
BcythiauS)  and  the  Tartars  and  Turks, 

or  Asiatic  Scythians ;  and  «"*»/»  l>«-  ..  The  contour  of  the  head,  viewed  in 

yond  these,  he  would  have  found  Mon-  approaches  nearly  to  a  s^iuare ;  the 

■&  hct^reT^nr^^^^^  heig^r^rpasses  a  ^^^  the 

.                   .   ,  „i  ♦•  «« 1.^  „,^.,i^  summit  IS  sensibly  flattened ;  and  the  di- 

Imye  found  shading  off  into  each  other  ^    ^          J       .  ,      ^      ^   ^^ 

at  their  pomto  of  junction,    "e  would  8             j     ^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^^    .^.^    ^^ 

have  remarked  also  a  general  westward  .  ^   ^        ^   depression  at  iU 

pressure  of  the  whole  mas^  tending  ^otjthatl  to  say.  without  any  decided 

toward  mutual  rupture  and  invasion, —  *,        ,    ,  .-•'*      ^  •  1.1    •::•    r  i.* 

the  Mongolian  pressing  against  the  T^r-  c«"»t»«^  but,  if  apDrecable..t  u  slight. 

"    "v  ^   .    '        :_?» ti  .  <i..,^_:._  ly  concave,  so  that  the  end  bag  a  tenden- 

tar^  the  Tartars  a^^ainsttl.e  Slavonians,  ^            "•        ,     ^               ^  ;       y^ 

the  aavonians  against  the  Gcnnans,  and  ^          ^  ^ '  e^t,^„,i,    ^^^^^    Tha 

the  Germans  against  the  Celts.  cvSTwhich  are  rather  ieep-set.  are  [un- 

^,^,        ,    .,           1    1.  X            J      .  like  those  of  the  Tartars]  perfectly  on  the 

Although  tlio  early  history  and  mi-  ^^^^  Ylh^  .  ^^^  when  they  have  any  par- 

paUons  ot  the  Slavonians  are  involved  ticular  character,  they  arc  smaller  than 

m  greater  obscurity  than  that  of  either  tlie  proportion  of  the  head  ought  to  indi- 

of  the  other  two  great  branches  of  the  oate.    The  eyebrows  are  thin,  very  near 

European  popuktion,  it  is  erroneous  the  eyes^  particularly  at  the  internal  an- 

io  aappose  that  thoy  are  a  recent  ac-  gle;  and  from  this  point  are  often  [lik« 
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those  of  the  Tartars]  directed  obliquely  delphio,  on  the  curious  diversities  of 

wards.   The  mouth,  which  is  not  salient,  complexion  so   remarkably  observabls 

has  thin  lips,  and  is  much  nearer  to  the  omonsr  the  Hebrew  race  : — 
nose  than  to  the  tip  of  the  chin.  Another  '^ 


trait  connecting  them  with  the  peoples  of  P«"»»'   Russia.  Palestine,   and  Africa, 

Upper  Asia].   Such  is  the  common  type  ^?^  to  mention  those  of  Europe  ana  Ame- 

among  the  Poles,  Alesians.  Moravians,  "?,^  the  latter  of  whom  are  identical 

Bohemians.  Slavonic  Hungarians,  and  is  T^^^J^)"^  Europeans,  hke  all  other  white 

very  common  among  the  Russians."  inhabitants  of  this  continent     A  I  Jews 

°  that  ever  I  have  beheld  are  uUnttcal  tn 
Having  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  f^/res;  though  the  colour  of  their  skin 
glanced  a^  the  ethno'graphical  feature's  ?ht  S Juthe^^^^^^^ 
of  Europe  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  somewhat  sallow,  wtile  the  NortEem 
we  come  now  to  note,  equally  bnefly,  ^^e  blue-eyed,  in  a  great  measure,  and  of 
the  accession  of  foreign  elements  which  ^  f^^  and  clear  complexioiL  In  this  they 
the  Continent  has  received  subsequent-  assimilate  to  all  Caucasians,  when  trans- 
ly  to  that  period.  The  first  of  these  is  ported  for  a  number  of  generations  into 
tiie  memorable  one  of  the  Jews.  Un-  various  climates.  Though  I  am  free  to 
like  the  other  incomers,  they  came  not  admit  that  the  dark  and  hazel  eye  and 
as  conquerors,  nor  in  a  mass — but  as  tawny  skin  are  oftener  met  with  among 
isolated  exiles,  seeking  new  homes  tlie  Germanic  Jews  than  among  the  6er- 
where  they  might  be  suffered  to  pre-  "»»"  natives  proper.  There  are  also  red- 
serve  their  religion  and  again  a  liveli-  ^^l^^^  and  white-haired  Jews,  as  well  as 


.,  .  ..  -.  .  «  »ux.  among  my  own  family  ■>■  ««w^- w. 
their  nation,  the  passion  for  money-  ^^^^  without  blue  eyes,  brown  hair 
making.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  they  (though  mine  is  black),  and  very  fair  skin 
have  settled  m  every  country  of  Eu-  —still  I  recollect,  when  a  boy,  seeing 
rope  ;  and,  in  spite  of  persecutions  in-  many  who  had  not  these  characteristics, 
numerable,  continue  to  preser\'e  to  and  had,  on  the  contrary,  eyes,  hair,  and 
this  day  their  relimon  and  their  na-  skin  of  a  more  southern  complexion.  In 
tional  features.  Despite  the  warm  America,you  will  see  all  varieties  of  com- 
passions of  the  Hebrews,  which,  even  plexi«i,  from  the  very  fair  Canadian 
when  in  their  own  land,  repeatedly  downl,o  the  almost  yellow  of  Uie  West 
led  both  the  people  and  their  princes  Indian-the  latter,  however,  is  solely  the 
into  the  contraction  of  sexual  alliances  f^""^  *>^  exposure  to  a  deUtenous  climate 
with  other  nations,  the  Jewish  blood  on  ^?^  several  gwierations,  which  changes,  I 
Au  u^i  •  **ii  u  *u  au  4.  should  judee,  the  texture  of  the  hair  and 
the  who  e  IS  stdl  much  purer  than  that  ^^.    J^  ,f^  j^^^,^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^„  ^1^^  ^^^. 

of  any  other  race— the  foreign  elemente  Btitution-otherwisc  the  Caucasian  type 
from  time  to  time  mingled  with  it  being  ^  strongly  developed ;  but  this  is  the  case 
gradually  thrown  off  by  innumerable  more  emphatically  among  those  sprung 
crossings  and  re-crossmgs  with  the  from  a  German  than  a  Portuguese  stock 
native  stock.  At  present  there  arc  The  latt-er  was  an  original  inhabitant  of 
about  two  millions  of  Jews  in  Europe,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  whether  it 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  about  a  was  preserved  pure,  or  became  mixed 
million  and  a  half.  The  modern  Jews,  with  Moorish  blood  in  the  process  of  cen- 
while  preserving  the  national  features,  turiea,  or  whether  the  Germans  contract- 
present  every  variety  of  complexion  ed  an  intimacy  with  Teutonic  nations, 
save  black— for  the  black  Jews  of  Ma-  ^^^  ^^'J*  accoutred  a  part  of  their  national 
labar  are  not  Jews  at  all,  but  the  de-  characteristics,  it  is  impossible  to  be  told 

scendants  of  apostate  Hindoos.      In  ?'^^-  f:"*  r^  *^!frllT™ 

,..,      *^..         -  |.  in  bpam  and  uermany,  conversions  to 

regard  to  the  matter  of  complexion,  j„^ j;,„  ^^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

which  vw-ies  so  much  with  the  climate  t,,^  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  condition  of  the  people,  we  shall  ^f^^Q  i,y  no  means  rare,  or  else  the  go- 
say  something  by -and -by;  but  we  vemments  would  not  have  so  energeti- 
shall  here  give  some  remarks  of  cally  prohibited  Jews  from  making  ^ro- 
Mr.  Leeser,  a  learned  Jew  of  Phila-  selytes  oC  tJix^Vx  ««t'««ai\j&  vcA  ^"Odikcv  V 
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Imow  not^  indeed,  whether  there  is  any  with  those  of  the  Israelites.     **  Both 

greater  physical  discrepanoy  between  have  had  an  exodus ;  both  are  exiles, 

northern  and  southern  Jews  than  be-  and  dispersed  among  the  GentUes,  by 

tween  English  families  who  contihue  in  whom   they  are  hated  and  despised, 

England  or  emigrate    to  Alabama-J  ^^^  whom  they  hate  and  despise  un- 

rather  judge  there  is  not"— 7>p«f»  If  ^er  ihe  names  of  Busnees  and  Goyim ; 

Mankind,  p.  121.  y^^^y^^  though  speaking  the  language 

of  the  Gentiles,  possess  a  peculiar 
The  Iluns  and  Magyars  wore  the  language  which  the  latter  do  not  un- 
next  tribes  who  made  their  way  into  derstand ;  and  both  possess  a  peculiar 
Europo ;  and  their  advent,  fierce,  ra-  cast  of  countenance  by  which  they 
pid,  and  exterminating,  was  conduct-  may  without  difficulty  lie  distinguish- 
ed like' a  charge  of  cavalry.  They  ed  from  all  other  nations.  But  with 
hewed  their  way  vaih  the  sword  these  points  the  similarity  terminates, 
through  the  Slavonian  and  other  The  Israelites  have  a  peculiar  religion, 
tribes  who  impeded  their  march ;  and  to  which  they  are  fanatically  attach- 
after  being  for  a  brief  aea4«on  the  ed ;  the  Romas  (gypseys)  have  none, 
terror  of  Europe,  they  settled  en  per-  The  Israelites  have  an  authentic  his- 
manence  on  the  plains  of  Hungary,  tory ;  the  Gypseys  have  no  history, — 
where  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  they  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
years  they  dominated,  like  a  ruling  their  original  country.**  Everything 
caste,  over  the  surrounding  Slavonic  connected  with  the  Gypsey  race  is  in- 
tribes.  -  The  influx  of  this  warlike  volved  in  mystery ;  though,  from  their 
race  took  place  by  two  mirations, —  physical  type,  language,  &c.,  it  is  con- 
firstly,  of  the  Huns,  under  Attila,  jcctnred  that  they  came  from  some 
in  the  fifth  century ;  and,  secondly,  of  part  of  India.  It  has  been  supposed 
the  Magyars,  under  Arpad,  in  the  that  they  fled  from  the  exterminating 
ninth.  The  type  of  the  two  races  was  sword  of  the  great  "Tartar  conqueror, 
identical ;  it  is  peculiarly  exotic,  and  Tamerlane,  who  ravaged  India  in 
unlike  any  other  in  Europe.  It  be-  1408-9  a.d.  ;  but  Borrow's  work  fur- 
longs to  the  great  Uralian  -  Tatar  nishes  good  ground  for  believing  that 
Bteu)  of  Asia;  but,  strangely  enough,  they  may  have  migrated  at  a  much 
though  they  diflfer  in  type  from  earlier  period  northwards,  amongst 
the  Fins,  the  Magyars  speak  a  dialect  the  Slavonians,  before  they  entered 
of  the  Finnish  language, — which  shows  Germany  and  the  other  countries 
that  the  two  races  must  hav*  been  where  wo  first  catch  sight  of  them, 
associated  in  some  way  at  a  remote  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is, 
epoch,  and  before  either  of  them  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  Asia.  M.  century  they  appeared  in  Germany, 
Edwards  thus  describes  the  Magyar  and  were  soon  scattered  over  Europe, 
type  : — "Head  nearly  round  ;  fore-  as  far  as  Spain.  The  precise  day  upon 
head  little  developed,  low,  and  bend-  which  these  strange  beings  first  entered 
ing ;  the  eyes  placed  obliquely,  so  tliat  France  has  been  recoraed, — ^namely, 
the  external  angle  is  elevated;  the  the  17th  of  August  1427.  The  en- 
nose  short  and  flat ;  mouth  prominent,  tire  number  of  the  race  at  present  is 
and  lips  thick;  neck  very  strong,  so  estimated  at  about  700,000, — thus 
that  the  back  of  the  head  appears  flat,  constituting  them  the  smallest  as  well 
forming  almost  a  straight  line  with  as  the  most  singular  and  distinctly 
the  nape ;  beard  weak  and  scattering :  marked  of  races.  But  if  their  num- 
Btature  short."  The  Magyars  did  not  bers  be  small,  their  range  of  habitat 
belong  to  the  Caucasian  stock :  and  is  one  of  the  widest.  They  are  scat- 
their  long-continued  supremacy  over  tered  over  most  countries  of  the  habit- 
tribes  decidedly  Caucasian,  is  a  nut  able  globe— Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
to  crack  for  those  ethnographers  who  both  the  Americas,  containing  speci- 
deduce  everything  from  race,  irreapec-  mens  of  these  roving  tribes.  "  Their 
tive  of  the  habits  and  state  of  develop-  tents,"  says  Borrow,  "  are  pitched  on 
ment  of  particular  nations.  the  heaths  of  Brazil  and  the  ridges  of 
The  next  alien  race  which  entered  the  Himalaya  hills ;  and  their  langua^ 
Europo  waa  the  Gypseys,  the  history  is  heard  in  Moscow  and  Madrid,  in 
Mid  peculiaritieB  of  which  strange  London  and  BtBm\)Ou\.  TVwm  ^aNw^T 
fl^op/e present  many  curious  analogies  of  resisting  co\d  \s  tni\^  "woiidwfeA^  wi 
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it  is  Dot  uDcommon  to  find  them  en-  who  is  generally  Georgian  or  Circa»- 
camped  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  in  sian  by  the  female  side.  As  this 
sUght  canvass  tents,  where  the  tem-  crossing  of  the  two  races  has  been 
prature  is  25**  or  30®  below  the  freez-  carried  on  for  several  centuries,  th« 
ing-point  according  to  Reaumur;"  modern  Ottomans  in  Europe  are  in 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  with-  truth  a  new  nation — and,  on  the  whole, 
stand  without  difficulty  the  sultry  a  very  handsome  one.  The  general 
dimes  of  Africa  and  India.  proportion  of  the  face  is  symmetrical. 

The  last  accession  which  the  popu-    and  the  facial  angle  nearly  vertical, — 
lation  of  Europe  received  was  accom-    the   features   thus  approaching  to  th« 
plished  by  an  uruption  similar  to  that    Circassian   mould ;  while   the   head   is 
of  the  liuns,  but  on  a  grander  scale,    remarkable   for  its  excellent  globular 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen-    form,  with  the  forehead  broad  and  th« 
tury  the  Osmanli  Turks  swept  across    glabella  prominent 
the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus,  and  in        The  natural  destiny  of  the  Turks  in 
1453  established  their  empire  in  Eu-    Europe,  like  that  of  ruling  castes  every- 
rope  by  the  capture  of  Byzantium.    In    where   when  holding  in  subjection  a 
proportion    to   its  numbers,  no   race    population     greatly    more    numerous 
ever  gave  such  a  shock  to  the  West-    than  themselves,  is  cither  to  gradually 
ern  world  as  this ;    and,  by  its  very    relax  their  sway  and  share  the  govcm- 
antxigonism,  it  helped  to  quicken  into    ment   with  the   subject  races,  as   tho 
life   the  population   and   kingdoms  of   Normans  in  England  did, — or,  if  obsti- 
central    and    eastern    Europe.     It    is    uately   maintaining   their  class-despot- 
semi-Caucasian     by     extraction,     but,    ism,  to  be  violently  deposed  fron*  tho 
coming  from  the  northern  side  of  the    supremacy.     The  increasing  dcvelop- 
Caucasus,  and  pretty  far  to  the  cast,    ment  of  the  Greek  and  other  sections 
the  original  features  of  the  race  had  a    of  the  population  of  European  Turkey 
strong  dash  of  the   Tartar  in   them,    has  of  late  years  made  one  or  other 
The  portrait  of  Mahomed  II.,  the  con-    of  these  alternatives    imminent ;    but 
queror  of  Byzantium,  may  be  taken  as    the  extensive  reforms  and  liberalisa- 
a  fair  sample  of  the  primitive  Turkish    tion  of  the  government  simultaneous- 
type, — incfeed   a    more    tlian    average    ly  undertaken  by  the  Ottoman  rulers, 
specimen,  for  among  all  nations  the    and  the  remarkable  abeyance  in  which 
nobles    and    princes,  as  a  class,  are    they  have    begun    to    place   the    dis- 
ever  found  to  possess  the  most  perfect    iinclive    tenets  of    the    Mahommedan 
forms    and   features.      The    Turkish    faith,    jjromised,     if    un thwarted     by 
tribes  who   still  follow  their  ancient    foreign  influences,  to  keep  the  various 
nomadic  life,  and  wander  in  the  cold    races  in  amity,  and  admit  Christians 
and  dry  deserts  of  Turkbtan,  still  ex-    to   offices  in  the  state.     The  history 
bibit  the    Tartar  physiognomy— even    of  the  Ust  fifteen  years  has  shown  this 
the  Nogays  of  the  Crimea,  and  some    system    of     governmental    relaxation 
of   the  roving  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,    growing  gradually  stronger — so    thai 
present  much  of  tliis  character.     The    Lord  Palmerston  was  justified  in  sav- 
Europcan  Turks,  and  the  upper  classes    ing  that  no  coimtry  in  the  world  could 
of  the  race  generally,  exhibit  a  great-   show  so  many  reforms    accomplisbed 
ly  superior  style   of  countenance,  in    in  so  short  a  time  as  Turkey.    And 
consequence  of   the    elevatmg    infiu-   after  the  recent  exploits  of  the  Otto- 
onces    of  civilisation,    and    of    theur    mans  in  defeating  simultaneously  ths 
harems    having  been  replenished  for    attacks  of  Russia  and  of  the  Greek 
four    centuries    by    fair    ones    from    and  Montenegrin  insurgents,  and  ths 
Georgia     and     Circassia, — a     region    Turkish    predilections  even  of   those 
which,  as  Chardin  long  ago  remarkcMl,    provinces  which  were  entered  by  the 
**  is  assuredly  the  one  where  nature    Christian  forces  of  the  Czar,  it  cannot 
produces  the  most  beautiful  persons,    be  doubted  that  the  Turkish  rule  was 
and    a  people  brave  and  valiaDt,  as    on  the  whole  giving  satisfaction,  and 
well    as    lively,  galanlt  and   loving."   that,  if  unaided   by  foreign    Powers, 
There    is    hardly    a    man  of   quality    no  insurrection  against  the  supremacy 
in    Turkey  who  is    not    bom  of   a    of  the  bold-hearted  Osmanlis  had  the 
Georgian    or     Circassian     mother^—   slightest  chance  of  auccoaa.     It  H««a 
counting  downwards  from  the  Sultan,   thw  BtiatA  oi  ina\\Ai^  ^\sLf^^iiA2R&A^^^aA 
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ambitious  Czar  into  his  present   agf-  fall  blood  **  white  slayes,**  and  at  the 

gression ;  for  he  felt  that  now  or  never  same    time    providing   able  and  fiery 

was  the  time  to  interfere,  if  he  did  not  leaders  for  the  oppressed  Negro  race  in 

wish  to  see  a  Tarko-Greek  state  esta-  the  event  of  an  insurrection  and  servila 

blish  itself  in  such  strength  as  to  bid  war. 

defiance  to  his  power.    We  may  add,       But   the    great  variety  of   connte- 
that,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  pre-  nance  and    temperament   m  Western 
sent  contest,  it  must  tend  to  a  further  and  Southern  Europe  is  not  due  mere- 
and  higher  development  of  the  Turk-  ly  to  actual  crossings  of  the  commin- 
i^    character.       The     contagion    of  gling  racesw    Civilisation  itself  is  tb« 
Western    ideas,    disseminated   in   the  parent  of  variety.      The  progress  of 
most  imposing  of  ways  by  the  presence  humanity    produces     physical    effects 
of  the  armies  of  England  and  France,  upon  the  race,  which  may  be  classed 
eaunot  fail   to  impress  itself   on  the  under  two  heads,  one  of  these  bemg 
slumbrous    but    awakening  Ottomans,  a  general    physical  improvement,  and 
and  not  onfy  expand  their  stereotyped  the    other   increasing    variety.     Tak« 
civilisation  into  a  wider  and  freer  form,  an  undeveloped  race  like  the  Tartars 
but  possibly  to  strike  also  from  their  or    Negroes,   and   you    will  find  the 
religion  the  more  faulty  and  obstruc-  aspect  and    mental    character  of   th« 
tive  of  its  tenets.  jiation  nearly  homogeneous, — the  dif- 
Such  are  the  elements  of  the  pre-  ferences  existing    amongst  its  indivi- 
sent  population  of  Europe, — a  popula-  dual     members    being    comparatively 
tion  which,  in  its  western  and  south-  trivial.    Pass  to  the  Slavonians,  and 
em  portions,  no  longer   presents  dis-  you  will  perceive  this  uniformly  less- 
tinct    masses  of   diverse    tribes,    and  oned ;    and  when  you  reach  the  na- 
whose  various  sections  every  century  tions  of   Western  Europe,  you    will 
is  drawing  into  closer  contact     The  find  the  transition  accomplished,  and* 
progress  of  commerce  and  civilisation  homogeneity    exchanged    for    variety, 
produces  not  only  an  interchange  of  The  explanation    of  this    is   obvious, 
products    of  various    climes,    and    of  Just  as  all  plants  of  the  same  species, 
ideas    between   the  various  races  of  when  in  embryo,  are  nearly  alike,  un- 
mankind,   but  also  a  crmmin^ling  of  developed  races  of    mankind    present 
blood;    and  as    the    most   nobly  de-  but  few  signs  of  spiritual  life;    and 
veloped    races    are  always    the  great  therefore     their    indivklual     members 
wanderers  and  conquerors,  it  will  be  greatly    resemble    one    another, — ^be- 
seen  that  the  progress  of  the  world  cause    the    fewer  ^the    characteristics, 
ever  tends    to  improve   the   types  of   the  less  room  is  there  for  variety,  and 
mankind  by  infusing  the  blood  of  the  the  more  radical  and  therefore  more 
•cmerior  races  into  the  veins  of  the  universal  must  be  the  characteristics, 
inferior.    The  settlements  of  the  Nor-  themselves.      Pebbles,    as     they    lia 
mans  are  an  instance  of  this.    And  a   rough  upon  the  seashore,  may  pre- 
still  more  remarkable,  though  excep-  sent  a  great  uniformity  of  appearance ; 
tional,    exemplification    of    the    same  bnt  take  and  polish  them,  and  a  hun- 
thing  may  at  present  be  witnessed  in  dred  diversities  of  colour  and  marking 
America — ^where    the    Negroes,  trans-  forthwith  show  themselves;    even  so 
ported    from  their  native  clime,  have  does  civilisation   and  growth  develop 
abready  become  a  mixed  race,  owing  the    rich    varieties  of  human    nature. 
to    the   relation   in    winch  all  female  As  these  mental  varieties  spring  up  with- 
slaves  stand  to  their  masters,  and  ihe  in,  they  ever  seek  to    develop    thera- 
eonsequent   frequent  crossing  of   the  selves    by  corresponding   varieties    in 
European   blood    with    the    blood  of   the    outer   life,  placing  men  now  in 
Afiica.    In    point  of  fiict,  there    are  riches,  now  in  poverty,  now  under  the 
slaves  to    be   found  in  the  southern  sway  of  the  intellect,  now  of  the  pas- 
States,  who,  like  "  George "  in   Uncle  sions,  now  of  good  principles,  now  of 
TonCs   Cabin,   are    as    Uaucasian   in  bad,  and  moreover  leading  to  an  inft- 
their   features   and  intellect  as  their  nite  diversity  of  external   occupation, 
masters, — a  circumstance  fraught  with  The  joint   influence    of  the    feeling 
considerable  danger  to  the  White  caste  within,  and  of  the  corresponding  cir- 
Ha  these  States,  becMse  produdog  the  cumstances  without,  in  course  of  time 
^t^tmoest  inittttioB    in   tbeae   nwAj  oomes  to  affeet  the   physical   fraine, 
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often  in  a  very  marked  manner;  and,  viated  from  the  colour  of  the  Celts  in 
indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  even  so  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  declares  that 
subtle  a  thing  as  the  predominant  the  Britons  are  taller  than  the  Gauls, 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  an  indivi-  and  less  yellow-haired,  and  more  in- 
dual  are  almost  always  reflected  in  firm  and  relaxed  in  their  bodies.^  The 
the  aspect  of  his  countenance.  Na-  Germans  have  also  varied  in  their 
tions,  when  in  a  primitive  uncultured  complexion.  The  ancient  Germans 
state,  differ  as  widely  from  ti)ose  at  the  are  sxiid  to  have  had  universally  yel- 
apex  of  civilisation,  as  the  monotonous  low  or  red  hair  and  blue  eyes, — in 
countonance  and  one-phased  mind  of  short,  a  strongly  marked  xanthous 
a  peasant  contrasts  with  the  rich  va-  constitution.  This,  says  Niebuhr, 
riety  of  expression  in  the  face  of  "  has  now,  in  most  parts  of  Germany, 
genius,  whose  nature  is  quickly  re-  become  uncommon.  I  can  assert, 
sponsive  to  every  influence,  though  from  my  own  observation,  that  the 
often  steadied  into  a  masculine  calm.  Germans  are  now,  in  many  parts  of 
Let  any  one  inspect  the  various  classes  their  country,  far  from  a  light-haired 
of  our  metropolitan  population,  and  race.  I  have  seen  a  considerable 
he  will  perceive  an  amount  of  phy-  number  of  persons  assembled  in  a  large 
sical,  mental,  and  occupational  vari-  room  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and 
ety  such  as  he  will  meet  with  no-  observed  that,  except  one  or  two 
where  else  in  the  world — ^presenting  Englishmen,  theie  was  not  an  indivi- 
countenances  deformed  now  by  this  dud  among  them  who  had  not  dark 
form  of  brutal  passion,  now  by  that,  hair.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  as- 
ranging  upwards  to  the  noblest  types  surcd  me  that  ho  has  often  looked  in 
of  tive  human  face,  the  joint  product  vain  for  the  auburn  or  golden  locks 
of  easy  circumstances  and  high  men-  and  the  light  cerulean  eyes  of  the  old 
tal  and  spiritual  culture.  It  is  all  the  Germans,  and  never  verified  the  pic- 
result  of  civilisation,  which  ever  tends  ture  given  by  the  ancients  of  his 
to  break  up  the  uniformity  of  a  popu-  countrymen  till  he  visited  Scandina- 
lation,  and  allows  of  its  members  ris-  via, — Aicre  .he  found  himself  sur- 
ing  to  the  highest  heights  or  sinking  rounded  by  the  Germans  of  Tacitus." 
to  the  lowest  depths, — thus  breaking  In  the  towns  of  Germany,  especially, 
the  primitive  monotony  of  life  into  its  the  people  are  far  from  being  a  red- 
manifold  prismatic  hues.  haired,  or  even  a  xanthous  race  ;  and. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  from  the  fact  that  this  change  has  been 
physical  changes  thus  produced  by  developed  chiefly  in  towns,  we  may 
civilisation,  is  the  diversity  of  com-  infer  that  it  depends  in  part  on  habits, 
ploxion  which  it  gradually  affects.  It  and  the  way  of  living,  and  on  food, 
appears  certain,  for  example,  that  the  Towns  are.  much  warmer  and  drier 
races  who  peopled  the  northern  and  than  the  country ;  but  even  the  open 
western  parts  of  Europe,  subsequent  country  is  much  warmer  and  drier 
to  the  dark-skinned  Iberians,  were  than  the  forests  and  morasses  with 
all  of  the  fair  or  xanthous  style  of  which  Germany  was  formerly  covered, 
complexion ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  The  climate  of  Germany  has,  in  fact, 
the  case  with  the  great  mass  of  people  changed  since  the  country  was  cleared 
who  are  supposed  to  have  descenaed  of  its  vast  forests ;  and  we  must  at- 
from  them.  ^'It  seems  unquestion-  tribute  the  altered  physical  character) 
able,"  says  Prichard,  "  that  the  com-  of  the  Germans  to  the  altered  condi- 

Elexion  prevalent  through  the  British  tlon  under  which  the  present  inhabi- 

»les  has  greatly  varied  from  that  of  tants  live, 
all    [  ?  ]   the  original  tribes  who  are        It  was  the  conquests  of  Rome  that 

known  to  have  jointly  constituted  the  first  scattered  the  seeds  of  civilisation 

population.    We  have  seen  that  the  in  Western  Europe.     There  it  has 

ancient  Celtic  tribes  were  a  xanthous  grown  up  into  a  stately  and  nearly 

race ;  such,  likewise,  were  the  Saxans,  perfect  fabric  on  the  shores  of  the 

Danes,  and    Normans;    the    Caledo-  Atlantic,  gradually  losing  its  perfeo- 

nians  also,  and  the  Gael,  were  fair  tion  as  it  proceeds  eastwards,  until  it 

and  yellow-haired.    Not  so  the  mixed  reaches  the  semi-barbarism  of  Russia, 

descendants    of  all    these   blue-eyed  and  the  still  deeper  barbarism  of  U^ 

tribes.    The  BnUma  had  already  de-  per  Aa\A.    0\a  ^xeoXa  \ax^i  lii^^  ^ 
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our  inquiring  what  influence  this  ci\i-  just  as,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  men 
lisation  is  emulated  to  exert  in  future  oAcn  adopt  in  old  age,  from  the  dic- 
upon  the  ethnological  condition  of  the  tatcs  of  experience,  principles  which 
Cfontiitent,  although  it  is  a  question  of  in  youth  they  had  acted  upon  from 
great  importance,  as  foreshadowing  instinct  Now,  Europe  at  this  day 
Sio  chief  changes  which  may  ho  ex-  presents  hoth  of  these  phases  of  nii- 
pected  to  result  from  the  state  of  tional  life  existing  simultaneously, 
chronic  strife  upon  which  Europe  has  at  its  eastern  and  western  extremities ; 
now  entered.  We  can  only  remark  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  deve* 
that  the  grand  action  €f  progress  and  lopment  of  the  race-principle  in  its 
civilisation  is  to  develop  Oie  mind,  and  early  form  among  the  Slavonians, 
■0  convert  the  units  of  society  from  a  will  take  precedence  of  its  develop- 
mass  of  automatons  into  thinking  and  ment  in  maturity  among  the  civilised 
■clf-dirccting  agents,— conscious  of,  races  of  the  ContinenL  There  ia 
and  able  to  attain,  alike  their  own  every  indication  that  the  panslavism 
rights  and  tiiose  of  their  nation.  Hence  of  Russia  will  precede  the  coalescing 
follows  the  growth  of  liberty  within;  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  into  a  united 
and,  without,  the  gradual  establish-  Germany— or  of  the  Romano-Grallic 
ment  of  union  between  scattered  sec-  races  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
tions  of  the  same  race.  Supposing,  into  that  trinity  of  confederate  states 
then,  that  the  progrott  of  civilisation  which  Lamartino  so  stoutly  predicts, 
in  Europe  be  unobstructed,  we  may  Nay,  may  not  this  Panslavism  of 
calculate  that  wherever  w^e  now  see  Russia,  by  a  short-lived  political  do- 
internal  despotism,  there  will  be  mination,  be  destined  to  prove  tho 
liberty, — wherever  we  see  foreign  do-  very  means  of  exciting  the  ethnoiogi- 
mination,  there  will  be  national  free-  cal  affinities  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
dom, — and  that,  after  a  little  more  of  thereby  raising  up  an  insuperable 
training  in  the  stern  school  of  suffer-  barrier  to  its  own  progress,  as  well  as 
ing,  the  Continental  nations,  grown  involuntarily  launching  the  other  na- 
wiser,  will  make  an  end  of  the  present  tions  on  their  true  line  of  progress? 
arbitrary  and  unnatural  territorial  sys-  The  fag-end  of  an  article  is  little 
tern  of  Europe,  and  arrange  them-  suitable  for  the  discussion  of  such 
selves  in  the  more  natural,  grander,  really  momentous  topics,  and  we  espe- 
and  permanent  communities  of  race.  cially  regret  that  we  cannot  proceed 
It  was  doubtless  a  perception  of  to  consider  the  effects  which  the  pro- 
this  truth  that  caused  the  French  gross  of  civilisation  is  likely  to  exert 
Emperor  recently  to  declare  that  upon  Russia  itself.  Any  one,  how- 
•*  the  age  of  conquests  is  past."  We  ever,  who  is  disposed  to  supply  for 
regret  to  think,  however,  that  the  himself  the  deductions  from  the  above 
statement  is  somewhat  premature,—  principles,  will  feel  that  his  labour  in 
for  Europe  is  still  far  from  that  happy  so  doing  is  not  without  its  recompense, 
climax  of  civilisation  which  in  the  by  establishing  the  consolatory  truth 
preceding  sentences  we  have  indi-  that,  so  far  as  human  eye  can  dis- 
cated.  MoreoTisr,  there  are  two  very  cern,  "a  good  time  coming"  is  yet 
opposite  periods  in  the  life  of  nations  in  store  for  Europe, — ^though,  alas, 
when  the  race-principio  reigns  su-  what  turmoil  must  there  be  between 
preme,  their  first  ana   theu-  last; —  this  and  then! 
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Disguise  it  as  we  may,  conquest  to  as    a    moral    malady,  and    to  direct 

the  conquered  must  ever  be  a  bitter  their  best  efforts  to  the  euro  of  an 

draug^ht.  affection  naturally  resulting  from  the 

It  is  impossible  for  nations  to  be  depressed  position  of  those  Drought  by 

entirely  disinterested.   The  rewards  of  conquest  under  their  sway, 
the   victors  cannot    be   reaped  with-        What    the    sanative    measures    of 

out  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the  Austria  may  have  been,  and  into  the 

vanquished.  causes  of  their  failure,  wo  need  not 

Three  centuries  have  gone  by  since  stop  to  inquire,  but  may  proceed  at 

Machiav^lll  wrote,  yet  still  docs  the  once  to  consider  in  how  far  we  have, 

Italian  mutter  his  words,  ^*  Ad  ognuno  in  this  respect,  acquitted  ourselves  of 

puzza  qnesto  barbaro  dominio  ;'*  and  our  obligations   to  those  over  whom 

all   the  material    benefits  which    the  we  also  rule  mainly  by  the  right  of 

peasantry  of  Lombardy  often    admit  conquest  and  superior  strength, 
that  they  enjoy  under   their   present        Not  being  gifted,  like  many  of  our 

masters,  cannot  abate  the  aversion  of  contemporaries,  with  power  to  take  in 

the  people  of  that  province  to   the  the  totality  of  the  gorgeo'^s  East  at 

Austrian  rule.  one  comprehensive  glance,  we  must 

There  are  more  points  of  resem-  examine  our  Indian  empire  in  detail, 
blance  than  we  may  like  to  confess  and  for  the   present  confine   our  re- 
between  the  position  of  Austria  to-  marks  to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
wards  Italy,  and  that  of  England  to-  which  its  appendage  the  Lieutenant- 
wards    India.      In    both    cases,    the  Governorship  of  Agra, 
bulk  of  the  conquered,  especially  the        The  guides  whom  we  propose  to 
agricultural     classes,    have    little    to  follow  in  the  prosecution  of  our  in- 
complain   of,  and  are  on   the  whole  quiries  into  the  state  of  these  Gan- 
passively  contented  and  reconciled  to  getic  provinces,  their  past  and  present 
a  yoke  which,  as  far  as  they  are  con-  condition,  and  their  future  prospects, 
cerned,  presses,  perhaps,  but  does  not  are  the   authors  enumerated  at    the 
gall ;   in  both  cases,  all  of  a  higher  foot    of   the    page,  each    of   whom 
order,  all   upon   whom  ambition  can  may  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
have  any  influence,  must  feel  more  or  of  one  or  other  of  the  schools  into 
less    discontented  with    a    condition  which  those  interested  in  the  work  of 
necessarily  attended  with  a  diminished  Indian    administration    may  now  be 
chance  of  advancement,  and  a  morti-  said  to  be  divided, 
fying  stagnation   of  hope.    Both   of       The  history  of  our  civil  administra- 
the  dominant  powers  ought  to  regard  tion  of  the  Gangetic  portion  of  our 
this  frame  of  mind  not  as  a  fault,  but  Eastern  territory  divides    itself   into 

What  Oood  may  come  of  the  India  Bill ;  or  Notes  of  what  hat  been,  w,  and  may  h$^ 
the  Govemtnent  of  India.     By  Francis  Horslet  Robinsox. 

Modern  India,  A  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Civil  Oovemment ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
some  Account  of  the  Natives  and  Native  Institutions.  By  George  Campbell,  Esq., 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

7%e  Administration  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  History  of  Indian  Progress, 
By  John  William  Kate,  Author  of  the  **  History  of  the  War  in  A^hanistan." 

Lifsi  in  the  Mission^  the  Camp,  and  Vie  Zenana  ;  or  Six  Years  in  India.  By  Mrs, 
H.  Colin  Mackenzie. 

Defects  Civil  and  Military  of  tlie  Indian  Government.  By  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  G.C.B.  Edited  by  Lieutenant-Geueral  Sir  W.  F.  P. 
Napier,  K.C.B. 

Hino  Wars  arise  in  India.    Observations  on  Mr.  CobderCs  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Tht 
Origin  of  the  Burmese  War.'"     By  John  Clark  Marsiiman. 

An  Address  to  Parliament  on  the  Duties  of  Great  Britain  to  India  in  respect  of 
(he  Education  of  the  Natinei   and  their  Official  Employment.     By  Charles  Hat 
Caukron,  late  Fourth  Member  of  the  Couucil  of  India,  Preavd^iit,  oi  \.Vi^  \i!l^v&. 
Law  Commiaaioii,  and  Freaident  of  the  Counoil  of  l^^^QtAion  Wc  ^«im^^ 
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three  distinct  periods.    The  first,  ex-  or  more  literally,  ^  Manners  of  the 

tending  from  the  victories  of  Clive  in  Modems."    This  history  of  the  events 

1757,  to  the  commencement  of  Lord  attending  the  downfall  of  the  Moghul 

Comwallis's  system  in  1793,  may  be  and   the  rise  of  our  own  power  in 

called  the  heroic  and  irregular;    the  India,  was  written   by  a  Mohamme- 

second,  dating  from  the  year  last  men-  dan  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Mir 

tioncd,  and  continuing  till  the  acces-  Gholan  Hussein,  whose  descendants, 

sion  of  Lord  William   Bcntinck  in  if  we  arc  not  misiDformed,  continued 

1829,  may  be  designated  the  judicial  under  our  ruJe  to  hold  possession  of 

and  regular ;  and  the  third,  stretching  certain  lands  in  the  province  of  Behar, 

from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  the  since  lost  to  them  in  a  manner  likely 

anti-judicial  and  progressive  period.  to  bo  chronicled  among  the  events  of 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  it  the  third  of  the  three  historic  periods 
is  in  vain  to  deny  that  gross  abuses  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
prevailed,  and  that  many  acts  of  op-  If  even  at  this  distance  of  time  it 
pression  were  committed  by  those  is  painful  to  read  the  reproaches  be- 
very  individuals  among  our  own  'stowed  by  the  author  on  our  internal 
countrymen,  whose  heroism  in  the  field  administration,  it  is  still  consolatory 
and  sagacity  in  council  were  the  sub-  to  find  one,  to  whom  neither  partiality 
jects  of  admiration  to  such  natives  as  nor  flattery  can  bo  imputed,  recording 
were  broucht  into  communication  and  his  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  pcr- 
con tract  with  them.  sonal  conduct  of  many  of  our  cbuntry- 

A  degree  of  intimacy  thus  subsisted  men  in  those  early  days, 

between    the    European    rulers    and  Of   Warren   Hastings    the  author 

natives  of  higher  rank,  such  as,  in  writes  with  enthusiasm.    He  records 

these  days,  is  only  to  be  found  where  all  of  that  great  man's  troubles  with 

the  native  has  been  by  education  assi-  his  council ;  and  gives,  if  we  remember 

milated  in  some  degree  to  the  £ng-  right — ^for  we  have  not  been  able  to 

lishman.  find  a  complete    translation  of  the 

It  is  stated  bv  Mr.  F.  H.  Robhison,  work    in    London — a   circumstantiid 

that  men  who  had  left  India  at  that  account  of   the    duel   with    Francis, 

earl)[  period,  could  not  believe  those  fought,  according  to  English  custom, 

who,'  in  after  years,  told  them  of  the  with    tummwnduis    (pistols),    in    a 

social  estrangement  prevailing  in  that  bugishea    (garden) ;    and    then    after 

country,  and  of  the  reluctance  evmced,  narrating  the  complete  dispersion  of 

even  by  Mahommedans,  to  share  a  the  factious  opposition  by  which  he 

repast  with  a  Christian.  had  been  thwarted,  he  breaks  out  in  a 

Engaged,  as  the  English  of  those  triumphant  tone,  with  an  exclamation 
early  days  were,  in  a  struggle  for  politi-  like  the  following :  **  Now  did  the 
cal  existence,  their  deportment  towards  genius  of  Mr.  Hastings,  like  the  sun 
natives  of  rank  was  influenced  by  the  bursting  through  a  cloud,  beam  forth 
often-felt  necessity  of  winning  them  in  all  its  splendour."  In  describing  an 
over  to  their  interests;  and  Uius  our  action  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
national  disposition  to  be  contemptu-  city  of  Patna,  in  the  year  1760,  the 
ously  churlish  towards  thoso  who  native  author  dwells  with  delight 
differ  from  ourselves  in  language,  upon  the  conduct  of  his  friend  Dr. 
complexion,  and  manner,  was  kept  for  William  Fullerton,  who,  in  the  midst 
a  while  in  abeyance.  At  that  period,  of  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  a  victorious 
therefore,  we  find  traces  of  friendly  enemy,  on  an  ammunition-cart  break- 
personal  feeling  subsisting  between  ing  down,  stopped  unconcernedly,  put 
Englishmen  and  natives,  and  express-  it  in  order,  and  then  bravely  pursued 
ed  by  the  latter,  even  in  the  same  his  route,  and  *^it  must  be  acknow- 
breath  with  the  most  earnest  protee-  ledged,"  he  adds,  ^ihat  this  nation's 
tations  against  the  mal-administration  presence  of  mind,  finnness  of  temper, 
of  the  country  then  in  our  hands,  and  undaunted  bravery,  are  past  all 
Striking  instances  of  these  conflicting  question." 

feelings  are  exhibited  m  that  most  In  abatement  of  these  praises,  ho 

curious  work  entitled   Syar-ul  Moo-  adds  the  followmg  reflections ;  '*  If,  to 

fekgArifi,    which    nmy   be    translated  so  many  military  qualifications,  they 

j'ato  «  ''Review  of  Modem  Times,"  knew  how  to  join  the  art  of  govern- 
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ment,  no  nation  would  be  preferable  to  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  scruples 
them,  or  prove  worthier  of  command ;  of  the  latter,  or  in  any  decided  aver- 
but  such  is  their  little  regard  to  the  sion  on  their  part  to  a  closer  inter- 
people  of  these  kin^oms,  and  such  course  with  the  strangers  to  whom 
their  apathy  and  iodifierence  for  their  Providence  has  assigned  the  mastery 
welfare,  that  the  people  under  their  over  their  land, 
dominion  groan  everywhere  and  are  re-  This  view  is  confirmed,  in  as  far  as 
duced  to  poverty  and  distress.*'  tlio  Mahommcdans  are  concerned,  by 

Though  this  censure  is  in  so  far  what  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie  tells  us  of 
unfair,  tnat  all  is,  in  Oriental  fashion,  the  comments  of  the  Afghan  chiefs  on 
imputed  to  the  ruling  power,  without  the  reluctance  of  their  co-religionists 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  a  in  Hindostan  to  share  a  repast  witii 
period  of  troublous  transition,  it  is  their  Christian  rulers,  and  the  absence 
evidently  penned  in  an  honest  and  of  any  fellowship  between  the  two 
friendly  spirit ;  and  evinces  no  repug-  classes  is  traced  by  that  lady  to  the 
nance  whatever  to  the  domination  of  very  cause  to  which  it  is  in  our  opi- 
the  English,  provided  they  would  nion  also  mainly  to  be  ascribed; 
acquire  some  better  knowledge  of  "  the  namely,  to  our  peculiar  and  some- 
art  of  government."  In  another  pas-  what  repulsive  bearing  towards  all 
sage  he  recounts  how  gallantly  a  who  differ  from  ourselves  in  tone  of 
Hindoo  ef  high  rank,  Rajah  Shitab  thought,  in  taste,  or  in  manners.— 
Roy,  co-operated  with  Captain  Knox  With  a  scrupulous  respect  for  the 
in  attxicking  an  immensely  superior  persons  and  property  of  those  among 
force,  and  how  heartily,  on  returning  whom  we  are  thrown  by  the  accidents 
to  Patna,  the  English  captain  expressed  of  war,  or  trade,  or  travel,  we  too 
his  admiration  of  his  Hindoo  ally,  ex-  often  manifest  a  great  disregard  for 
claiming  repeatedly,  ^  This  is  a  real  the  feelings ;  and  as  insults  rankle  in 
Nawab ;  I  never  saw  such  a  Nawab  in  the  memory  long  after  injuries  are 
my  life."  forgotten,  we  find  that  liberal  expon- 

Soon  afterwards  the  French  officer  diture  and  strict  justice  in  our  dealings 
with  the  force  opposed  to  the  English,  cannot  make  us  as  popular  as  our 
the  Chevalier  Law,  ha\nng  been  de-  rivals  the  French,  even  in  countries 
serted  by  his  men,  remained  by  him-  where  we  paid  for  all,  and  -they  for 
self  on  the  field  of  battle,  when,  be-  nothing,  that  was  supplied  or  taken, 
striding  one  of  his  guns,  "he  awaited  Now,  it  is  well  remarked  by  Mr. 
the  moment  of  his  death."  His  sur-  Marshman,  at  p.  63  of  his  Reply  to 
render  and  courteous  reception  are  Mr.  Cobden,  that  "everything  in  and 
dwelt  on  with  evident  delight ;  and,  about  our  Eastern  Empire  is  English, 
afler  stating  how  a  rude  question  ad-  even  to  our  imperfections ;"  and 
dressed  to  the  Chevalier  by  a  native  among  them  we  need  not  be  sur- 
chief  w^as  checked  and  rebuked  by  the  prised  to  find  an  undue  scorn  of  all 
English  officer,  he  makes  the  following  that  is  foreign,  heightened  by  the 
observation : — "  This  reprimand  did  arrogance  of  conquest  and  the  Anglo- 
much  honour  to  the  English ;  and  it  Saxon  antipathy  to  a  dark  com- 
must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  plexion.  This  last  is  a  more  potent 
of  these  strangers,  that  as  their  con-  principle  than  in  our  present  humour 
duct  in  war  and  in  battle  is  worthy  of  of  theoretical  philanthropy  we  may 
admiration,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  bo  disposed  to  admit ;  but  it  seems  to 
nothing  is  more  modest  and  more  be-  bo  bom  with  us,  for  it  may  bo  seen 
coming  than  their  behaviour  to  an  sometimes  in  English  children  at  an 
enemy,  whether  in  the  heat  of  action  age  too  young  fur  prejudice,  or  oven  a 
or  in  the  pride  of  success  and  victory."  perception  of  social  distinctions. 

These  extracts,  borrowed  from  the  It  was  said  by  "  the  Duko"  that 

notes  to  the  third  volume  of  Mill's  there  is  no  aristocracy  like  the  aristo- 

History,  might  bo  supported  by  many  cracy  of  colour ;  and  all  experience  in 

other  passages  of  a  sunllar  tendency  in  lan&  where  the  races  are  brought  mto 

the  native  work  itself;  and  all  tend  to  contact,  proves  the  correctness  of  the 

prove  that  the    social  estrangement  aphorism. 

since  prevailing  between  our  country-  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  our 

men  and  the  native  gentry  has  not  ascendancy  in  ludia^  \]cv>&  \si^'«X.  ^^x« 
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yfded  a  readier  means  of  abating  even  was  efTectcd  in  our  system  of  internal 

this  grievance  than  will  be  found  in  administration,  which  has  sinc«  given 

that  by  which  it  has  been  supplanted,  a  colour    and  a  bent  to   our  whole 

Nothing  can  be  more  ex^vagant  policy  in  the  East    In  the  course  of 

than  the  scheme  of  sending  out  bar-  those  two  years  the  magisterial  power 

risters    from    Westminster    Hall,    to  was  detached  from  the  office  of  the 

undertake,  without  any  intermediate  judge,  and  annexed  to  that  of  the 

training,  the  management  of  districts  collector ;  the  Provincial  Courts  were 

in  Bengal  and   Hindostan.     Sir  Wil-  abolished,  their  judicial  duties  bein? 

liam   Jones  himself,  unintelligible  as  transferred  to  the  district  judges,  and 

he  was,  on  his  first  arrival,  to  the  their  ministerial  functions  of  superin- 

natives  of  India,  would  have  failed  tendence  and  control  to  commission- 

if  he  had  undertaken  such  a  task,  era,  each  with  the  police  and  revenue 

This  visionary  proposal  has  happily  of  about  half  a  dozen  districts  under 

received  its  coup  de  grace  from  Sir  his  charge. 

Edward  Ryan,  tne  late  Chief  Justice  Two  Sudder,  or  Courts  of  ultimate 
in  Bengal,  in  his  evidence  before  the  resort,  were  established,  one  at  Cal- 
Coihmons*  Committee ;  but  it  does  not^  cutta,  the  other  at  All.'Oiabad  in  up- 
in  our  opfaiion,  follow  that  the  aid  of  per  India ;  but  all  real  executive  power 
lawyers  trained  in  England  is  there-  centred  in  the  magisterial  revenue 
fore  to  be  altogether  discarded  in  pro-  department,  presided  over  by  two 
viding  for  the  administration  of  justice  Boards,  located  like  the  Sudder 
in  India'.  Although  the  man  fresh  from  Courts,  at  Calcutta  and  Allahabad. 
England  would  he  sadly  bewildered  if  One  of  the  new  provisions  then  in- 
lefl  by  himself  in  a  separate  district,  troduced  abolished  the  office  of  Re- 
it  does  not  follow  that  ho  should  not,  gister,  or  subordinate  Judge,  held  by 
after  some  preparatory  training,  be  young  civilians  conjoinUy  vnth  that 
able  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  of  Assistant  to  the  Magistrate.  This 
others.  The  horse  will  go  well  in  was  a  most  serious  change,  for  it 
double-harness,  or  in  a  team,  who  abolished  the  very  situation  in  vrhich 
would  upset  a  gig,  and  kick  it  to  young  civilians  received  their  judicial 
pieces.  training,  and  fitted  themselves  for  the 

If   barristers    chose    to    repair  to  better  eventual  (tischarge  of  the  higher 

Bengal,  and,  while  there  practising  at  duties  of  the  judicature, 

tfie  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  The  Registers  used    to    have  the 

study  the  native  language,  it  appears  trial  of  ci\il  suits  for  property,  if  not 

to  us  that,  on  their  proficiency  being  more  than  five  hundred  rupees  (j£60) 

proved  by  an  examination,  they  might  in  value.    The  abolitionists  urged  the 

have  been  advantageously    aamitted,  injustice  of  letting  raw  youths  cxperi- 

under  certain  limitations  as  to  nnm-  mentalise  upon  small  suits,  to  the  sup- 

ber,  into  the  now  abolished  Provincial  posed  detriment  of  poor  suitors.  There 

Courts.  was  a  show  of  reason  in  this  mode  of 

Had  these  experimental  provisions  arguing ;  but  those  who  used  it  did  not 
in  favour  of  natives  of  India,  and  give  duo  weight  to  the  consideration 
barristers  from  England,  been  found  uiat  these  youths  were  to  become  the 
to  succeed,  their  eligibility  to  every  dispensers  of  justice  to  all  classes,  and 
grade  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  that  it  was  better  for  the  country  to 
service  might  have  been  proclaimed,  suffer  a  little  from  their  blunders  at 
and  the  most  plausible  of  all  the  com-  the  outset,  than  to  have  them  at  last 
plaints  against  our  system  of  Indian  advanced  to  the  highest  posts  on  the 
government  would  thus  have  been  judgment-seat  without  any  judicial 
removed.  But  improvement  witiiout  training  whatsoever.  But,  in  fact,  the 
chano^  was  not  to  the  taste  of  those  whole  argument  was  based  upon  a 
by  i^Tttom  the  last  of  our  three  admi-  mere  assumption.  The  young  Re- 
nistrative  periods  was  ushered  in ;  and  sisters  certainly  committed  occasional 
in  further  confirmation  of  Mr.  Marsh-  blunders,  as  old  Justices  and  Alder- 
man's remark,  already  cited,  on  the  men,  if 'we  are  to  believe  the  daily 
parallelism  of  movement  in  England  papers,  constantly  commit  them  in 
and  in  India,  it  was  in  the  changeful  England ;  but,  on  the  whole,  their 
yeara  1830  and  1831  that  a  revolution  courts  were  generally  popular  and  in 
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good  repnte  among  the  natives.  The  empting  the  grantee  and  his  heirs 
young  civilian  had  often  a  pride  in  his  from  all  payment  on  the  score  of  re- 
own  little  court  of  record,  liked  to  venue,  though  sometimes,  as  in  our 
know  that  it  was  well  thought  of,  and  own  feudal  tenures,  imposing  upon 
was  sometimes  pleased  to  nnd  piirties  him  obligations  of  suit  and  service  in 
shaping  their  plaints  so  as  to  brins;  some  form  or  other, 
them  within  the  limits  of  his  cogm-  When  the  fraraers  of  the  Com- 
sance.  wallis  code,  in   1793,  determined  on 

They  thus  often  acquired  a   per-  recognising  the  validity  of  every  such 

sonal  regard  for  the  people,  whom  it  tenure  as  was  held  under  an  authentic 

was  their  pride,  as  well  as  their  duty,  and  sufficient  grant,  a  provision  was 

to  protect— a  feeling  which  has  since,  at    the    same    time    made    for    their 

we  fear,  been   too   much  weakened,  being   carefully  recorded   and   regis- 

The  young  civilians  of  the  present  day,  tered. 

though  excellent  men  of  business,  and  This  duty  of  registration  was,  how- 
accomplished  linguists,  have  seldom  ever,  either  totally  neglected  or  very 
any  individual  feeling  for  the  natives,  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  con- 
whom  they  regard  in  a  light  for  which  sequence  was,  that  by  collusive  ex- 
no  word  occurs  to  us  so  happily  ex-  tensions  of  their  limits,  and  other 
pressive  as  the  French  terra,  "  les  means,  such  as  it  would  be  tedious  to 
administres."  Thus  it  happened  that  explain,  the  rent-free  tenures  were 
the  abolition  of  Registerships  proved  gradually  eating  into  the  rent-paying 
almost  the  death-blow  to  the  Corn-  lands  forming  the  main  source  of  the 
waliis  system,  and  shook,  not  merely  revenues  of  the  state.  Careful  revi- 
the  ft«mework,  but  the  very  prince-  sion,  therefore,  became  necessary,  and 
pies  of  judicial  administration  through*  was  in  fact  commenced  so  far  back  as 
out  the  country.  It  was  followed  up  the  year  1819.  The  inquiry  was  in- 
by  a  series  of  measures,  all  calculated  trusted  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
to  lower  the  judicial  department  of  the  department ;  but  for  some  time  per- 
servtce,  and  to  prove  to  the  natives  mission  was  left  to  those  discontented 
that  the  protection  of  the  law,  pro-  with  their  award,  to  bring  the  ques- 
mised  in  the  still  unrepealed  regula-  tion  at  issue  between  them  ana  the 
tions,  was  thenceforward  to  prove  Government  before  the  regular  courts 
illusory,  wherever  it  was  required  to  of  justice  for  final  decision.  This  pro- 
shield  them  from  the  encroachments  cess  proving  too  tardy,  in  about  ten 
of  any  new  scheme  or  theory  finding  years  afterwards  a  sort  of  exchequer 
favour  for  the  moment  with  an  exe-  court,  called  a  Special  CommissioFi 
cutive  government  ruling  avowedly  was  erected  for  the  trial  of  appeals 
upon  principles  of  expediency,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the  revenue 
seeking  every  occasion  to  shake  off  authorities  on  the  validity  of  rent-free 
the  trammels  imposed  upon  its  freedom  grants.  This  commission  was  filled 
of  action  by  the  cautious  provisions  of  by  officers  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
the  Comwallis  code.  service,  and  their  proceedings,  carried 

The  people  soon  found  in  their  on  in  strict  copformity  with  the  prac- 
rulers  under  the  new  system  a  scrupu-  tice  of  the  courts  of  civil  justice,  gave 
lous  discharge  of  all  positive  duties,  no  offence,  and  created  no  alarm,  not- 
combined  with  a  diminished  considera-  withstanding  that  extensive  tracts 
tion  for  native  prejudices,  a  neglect  of  were  brought  by  their  decisions  under 
many  punctilios  of  etiquette,  and  a  the  liability  of  paying  revenue  to  the 
stem  hostility  to  every  exceptional  state.  But  not  long  after  the  country 
privilege  exempting  an  individual  in  had  entered  into  the  third  period  of 
any  degree  from  the  operation  of  the  its  administration,  the  revenue  autho- 
ruies  of  general  administration.  This  ritics  got  impatient  of  all  restraint, 
last-  mentioned  tendency  showed  it-  and  sought  to  break  through  the  im- 
self  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  pediments  of  judicial  procedure  and 
rent-free  tenures,  which  had  for  some  rules.  The  primary  proceedings,  be 
ten  years  previously  been  undergoing  ing  intrusted  to  young  deputy  collec- 
revinion.  tors,  were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity 

Those    landed    tenures  were    held  which     rendered     due     investigation 

under  grants  from  former  rulers,  ex-  utterly  impossible^  and   all   real    in- 
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quiiy  mnst  have  been  deemed  super-  sudden  depnTation;  and  some  of  tli« 

nuous  by  juniors,  who  saw  their  supe-  seditious  Europeans,  who  find  their  pro- 

riors  gravely  pronounce,  even  in  official  ^^  »n  professional  attacks  onGoveriiment> 

documents,  that  the  very  existence  of  raised  the  cry  much  louder.    But  the 

a  rent-free  tenure  was  an  abuse,  and  ^?.™^  o^^he  storm  had  exnended  lUelf; 

ouoht  to  be  abated.  J  ^»"^«  f  "?"^  f  '»;^«  voluntary  ben^ 

We  have  said  that  the    forgeries   ^rri?.i!!    I'^'^jL'^rrt 
..    J  ,  J  ^1  *  ^  •  •        nave  ceased ;  and  the  temporary  incon- 

practised  by  some,  and  the  extension  yenience  to  fraudulent  individuals  would 

of   their  privileges  by  others   of  the  have  resulted  in  great  permanent  addi- 

holders,  rendered  strict  investigation  of  tion  to  the  means  of  the  sUte ;  but  the 

rent-free  tenures  an  immediate  neces-  Bengal  Government  is  pusillanimous, 

aity  and  a  dutv.     Still,  it  was  to  be  since  Warren  Hastines  was  persecuted 

borne   in   mind,  that    our    faith   was  in  doing  his  duty,  and  Lord  Cornwallia 

pledged  to  the  recognition  of  all  gen^  praised  for  sacrificing  the  interests  of 

uine  grants,  and  that,  in  the  larger  of  Government,  and  of  the  body  of  the  peo- 

these  tenures,  the  fallen  nobility  and  pie,  it  has  always  erred  on  the  side  of 

gentry  qf  the  land  fount!  their  solace  abandoning  its  rights  to  any  sufficiently 

for  the  loss  of  power,  place,  station,  8j«>ng  interested  cry.  It  wavered  about 

hope    of   advancement,  and    all   that  ^}^^f  resumptions     It  let  off  first  one 

gives  a  zest  to  the  life  of  the  upper  ^»°:J.^^  **^^<^"»&  ^^^"^  "°^^|*^;  *^^"  *^ 
claMses   in    fivprv  niirt   of   the  dobe-  ^ol«l'°g8    under    one    hundred    bcegas 
Classes  m   e\ery  part   ot    the  globe,  (about  seventy  acres),  whether  one  man 
while  the  smaller  tenures  of  the  kind  jH>ssessed  several  such  or  not:  life-tenures 
constituted,    m    many    mstances,  tlio  ^^^^  granted  where  no  right  existed, 
sole   support   of   well-descended    but  Finallv,  aU  resumed  lands  were  settled 
indigent  families.     There  was  some-  at  hJf  rates  in  perpetuity,   and  the 
thing    to   move  the  compassion  even  Board  of  Revenue  intimated  that  they 
of   a  universal   philanthropist^  in   the  <would  be  happy  to  see  all  operations 
thought  of  the  humble  individuals  of  discontinued.'    The  result  therefore  is, 
both   sexes   to  whom  a  sweeping  re-  that  the  Government  have  incurred  all 
sumption  of  all  such  tenures  was  in  the  odium  and  abuse  of  the  measure, 
fact   the    extinction    of  almost  every  have  given  the  cry  more  colour  by  so 
earthly  hope.     The    Indian    govern-  much  yielding,  and  in  the  end  have  got 
ment    itself,   though   at    that    period  not  half  so  much  r^enue  as  they  ought 
described    by  Mr.    F.   H.    Robinson  JP  *^*^|  **?^\  IJf  ,^  ''f  ,^^!!!  *"  ^^^*; 
(p.  12)  as  "a  despotism  administered  *«<^°  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^^'^  fVi^'oTJ!"". 
upon     radical     principles,"     bc'^j^e  '^^'^""^  ^' ^°  *^P^"*"  ^^ ^®^:^- 
startled  at  the  havoc  which  the  zeal        According  to  Mr.  Campbell  s  calcu- 
of   its   suboi-dinates   was  committing  lation,  a  stricter  enforcement  of   the 
among  thin  class  of  sufferers,  and  in-  resumption  laws  might  have  doubled 
terfered  to    mitigate   the  severity  of  the    above    sum ;    but    as    only   the 
their  proceedings.   Many  of  the  "soft-  smaller    tenures   wore    let    off,  it   is 
hearted"  seniors  of  the  Civil  Ser\ice  scarcely  possible  that  more  than  half 
rejoiced  at  a  resolution  which  relieved  as  much  again  as  was  actually  reiiliaed 
them  from  an  odious  and  painful  duty,  could  have   been  wrung  out  of  the 
But    thus    reasons    a    Strong-minded  remnants   to   which   the   Government 
junior  on  what  he  regards  as  a  feeble  so    timidly,    as    he    asserts,     aban- 
concession :  doncd  its  rights.     An  addition,  there- 
fore,  of  about  £450,000  to  our  an- 
"Unfortunately  the  long  delay  in  mak-  nual     income   would    have    been    all 
ing  the  investigations  had  established  in  that   we    should    have    gained    by   a 
their  seats  the  fraudulent  appropriators  measure   \iolaiing   the    most    solemn 
of  the  revenue:  and  when  it  came  to  be  ^^,^„^    -^^^^  ^^  ^h^  pp^^pje  t|,at  ^very 
taken  from  them,  the  measure  caused  ^^^^  ^    ^^  ^^ould  be  respected,  re- 
great  change  and  apparent  hardship  to  ducing    many   families   to    ruin,  and 
individuals  mcomfortiible  circumstances;  ^"^"/b    "      J  .' 
hence  arose  a  great  cry  of  hardship  and  flaking  the  general  confidence  in  our 
injustice.  We  were  sUli  most  apt  to  view  honesty  and  good  laiili.     Though  the 
with  sympathy  the  misfortunes  of  the  passage  cited  is  o|»en  to  many  objec- 
higher  classes;  many  soft-hearted  officers  tioiis  on  the  score  of  aibitrary  assump- 
of  Goverument  exclaimed  against  the  tion  and  fnl^e  reasoning,  it  is  to  its 

"  JfoOem  India  and  its  Govenirneni,  by  G.  Campblll,  l£a<\,-,  ^V-  ^^^»  ^^'^' 
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hardness  of  tone  that  we  would  chiefly        Again,  there  are  many  in  England 

draw  our  readers*  attention,  as  strong-  who  would  gladly  reduce  the  landed 

ly  confirmatory  of  the   following  re-  possessions  of  great  proprietors,  like 

mark,  taken  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Robinson's  the  Duke  of  Buecleuch  and  others,  to 

pamphlet: —  more  moderate  dimensions:  but  they 

"I  have  said  enoueh,  T  think,  to  de-  hardly  venture  to  put  forth  specula- 

monstrate  that  the  disafifection  which  tions  upon  a  measure  which,  in  India, 

exists  is  traceable  to  the  despotic  cha-  has  been  carried  into  positive  and  ex- 

racter  our  administration  baa  of  late  tensive  execution, 
years  assumed,  simultaneously  witli  ito         The  fourth  chapter-  of  Mr.  Kaye's 

sedulous  diffusion  of  liberal  doctrines ;  work  contains  a  clear  and  admirable 

to  the  unhappy  dislike  of  natives,  as  account  of  the  recent  settlement  of  the 

natives,  which  has  crept  in  aniong  the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  in  the 

servants  of  Government;  to  U.e  many  ^^y^so  of  which  the  reader  will  meet 

acts  of  abuse,  oppression,  and  arbitrary  ^.j^j^  ^j^^  following  passage :- 
misgovern  men  t,   ansing*  as  much  from  orb 

misiruided  zeal  as  from  evil  intention,         "There  was  a  class  of  large  landed 

which,  on  the  part  of  the  administra-  proi;)rietor8,  known  as  Tolookedars,  the 

tive  officers,   harass  and   vex  the  peo-  territorial  aristocracy  of  the  country, 

pig  » /p  31  \  Tlie   settlement  officers  seem   to  have 

We  have  already  reconled  our  assent  *'*';!?il''!'^™*'?.°^»T;P.7  ZtZt 

A    ikc     nr      1.        1  I         .1     .1-  nopolists,  and  to  havft  souG^ht  every  op- 

to  Mr  MaT>hman  s  remark  on  the  tho-  portu nit v  of  reducing  thei?  ten uim    It 

roughly  English  character  of  our  In-  ^^^  not' denied    that  such   reduction 

dian    empire    and   its    admmistralion ;  ^as,  on  the  whole,  desirable,  inasmuch 

but  we  have,   moreover,   to   observe,  as  these  large  tenures  interfered  with 

that,  in   the  application  of  new  prin-  the  rights  of  the  village  nroprietora. 

ciples  even  of  European  growth,  India  But  the  reduction  was  undertaken  in 

often    outstrips   the   mother    country,  too  precipitate  and  arbitrary  a  manner; 

That  which  in  England  is  still  theory  and   the  Court   of   Directors  acknow- 

has  in  India  betM»me  practice.     There  ledged  that  it  had  caused  great  practi- 

are  not  wanting  in  England  people  to  ^^1     embarrassment     to    Government^ 

maintain  that  all  grants  of  olden  times  aga'"8t  whom  numerous  suits  were  m- 

ought  to*  be  fortt'ited,  and  their  pro-  jtituted  in  the  civil  courUly  the  ousted 

««^i^  .....JU/^  »«  ♦v»«  r^.,-r^.  o««  .  ♦•  « \v«  talookdara,  and  many  decided  m  their 

ceeds  applied  to  the  purposes  of  gene-  f^^,^^^  M_Jp  .^^, .    ^ 

ra!  governmont.     If  these  people  had        r^.   *      ,    *       Ai    ,   ,  ,      ,         ,    . 

their  way,  they   would   certainly   re-  .  ^be  redress  afforded  by  these  deci- 

sume  the  lands  of  the  deans  and  chap-  «^>»\of  the  c.yil  courte  has  noU  we 

ters,  probably  ihose  of  the  schools  and  ^^f^*"'  *^f "  suthcient  to  avert  ihe  rum 

colleges,  and    possibly   such    also  as  ^^.  «"^^»   members  of  the  "  territorua 

are  devoted  to  the  support  of  alms-  a'-.'^^ocracy    ai  had  the  hardihorjd  to 

housis,   and  other  charilable   inslitu-  withhold   their  adhesion  to  a  scheme 

tinns   sc4itleied  over  the  face  of  the  f?r  thitir  own  eximclion.     The  prin- 

country.     These  speculations  in  Eng-  ^/P'«  ^*  ^^«^  «^^^^'°^«  ^^««  *•>  P"^'  >^ 

land  evaporate  in  pa.uphlcts,  and  can-  ^'^^  ^O""  <»t  a  per-ccntage  on  the  reve- 

not  for  a  long  time  Jissume  any  more  "."?  Tit;xh>^6.  tnjm  the  village  commu- 

positive  form  than  Uiat  of  a  speech  in  "''^^'^  «*  ^^^at  had  been  his  doimun,  a 

thp   House   of   Ciuimums.     But    the  P^.[l«'^"   }''   ^*^\  talookdar   who   was 

following  passages  in  Mr.  F.  11   Robin-  ^\'"'"J^''  *^,''  ^^^^»   \  consideration,  to 

son's  pamphlet  shows  us  how  differ-  gl^^'  "P   ^!'   ^*^«   ^^^f  advantages  of 

ently  such  matters  are  ordered  in  In-  ^is     hereditary    positi.m.       Many   of 

^j^  ._^  -  these  men,  or  their  immediate  prede- 

cessors, had  rendered  us  great  service 

"The  Government  have   systemati-  Jq  ^^c  war  by  which  wo  acquired  the 

cally  r»  sun.ed.  of  late  yeans  all  religious  country;  but   they  stood  in   the  way 

endowmehts;  an  extensive  inquiry  has  ^,j.  .^  thvourite  scheme,  and   before  ito 

been    going   on  into    all    endown.ents,  ^,,^,.,^^.1,,^    ^d^..^,^    ,y        ^.^..^    ,^„j. 
irraiiLs,   and   pensions:    and    in    almost         ,,  j   .         .  n^        "^     •  •  j 

everv  one  in  which  the  continuance  of  H'*^f  ti»  retire      The  pr<»vision  made 

relij^lous  endowu.eiita  has  been  recom-  I'Tlheir  future  wants  may  have  been 

mended  by  subordinate  revenue  nutho-  »    '»i>^'''al    ^"^5    l>"t   how    w«.uld    the 

riticH,  baciced  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  I>"ke  of  Buccleuch  or  the  Marquess  of 

the  fiat  of  coutiscatiou  has  been  issued  Wealm'maVw  VvWvs  Vo  \>^  >5^us  ^'i.Vi^vswi^ 

hj  the  Government."-^?,  11.)  offl 
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The  truth  had  better  be    fhmkly  a  destruction  of  all  the  gradations  of 

avowed ;  the  object  aimed  at  is,  to  get  society  ?    If  the  reply  to  this  query 

rid   of  the  old  territorial  aristocracy  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  we  may 

altogether, — indeed,  it  is  so  stated  by  contemplate   with   unalloyed  satisfac* 

Mr.  Campbell  in  the  following  sen-  Hon  the  progress  of  a  system  the  de- 

tences:-^^  scription  and  defence  of  which  is  the 

"It  i^  I  think,  a  remarkable  distinc-  main  object  of  Mr.  CampbeU's  work  ; 

tion  between  the  manners  of  the  natives  but  if  we  feel  any  hesitation  as  to  the 

and  oars,  and  one  which  much  affects  future   effects    of  such  a  change    in 

our  dealings    with    them,  that  there  England,  then,   human  nature  being 

does  not  exist  that  diff'erence  of  tone  much  the  same  in    every  clime,  we 

between  the  higher  and  lower  classes—  ought  to  have  some  misgivings  as  to 

^e  disUnction,  in  feet,  of  a  gentleman,  j^g  eventual  results  in  the  East.  We 
The  lower  classes  arc  to  the  full  as  etenlual,    because    the  immediaie 

good  and  intelligent  as  with  us:  indeed.  ^^.^  ^  ^^     DUjasures  described   by 

they  are  much  more    versed    in  the  Vr      n       l  u  u         «      «-«   ««„„JjS 

affairs  of  life,  plead  their  causes  better,  Mr.   Campbell  have,  we  itfo   assured 

make  more  intelligent  witnesses,  and  ^J  ^>">'  ^  ^*v®.  ^^  ^^^   ?^^^ 

have  many  virtues.  quarters,  been  satisfactory  and  choer- 

"But  these  good  qualities  are  not  in  ing.     But  is  it  probable  that  a  whole 

the  same  proportion  in  the  higher  clas-  nation  should  rest  satisfied  for  ever  in 

ses;    they  cannot  bear  prosperity;  it  this  state  of  flat  and  tame  sufficiency? 

causes  them  to  degenerate,  especially  if  and  can  we  wonder  to  find  alongside 

they  are  bom  to  greatness.    The  only  of  Mr.   Campbell's  picture    of   what 

efficient  men  of  rank  (with,  of  course,  ought  to  bo  the  feelings  towards  the 

a  few  exceptions)  are  those  who  have  English  of  the   present  day   on   the 

risen  to  greatness.    The  lowest  of  the  y^^^^    ^f   the    Ganges,    Mr.  P.   H. 

peoplciffateraiMhimtobeanemDe-  Robinson's  gloomy  account  of  what, 

^/4';/Jw^n^^'^"l!'''''^''™^'>^^^^  in  h«  opinion,  those  feelings  really 
new  situation,  and  shows  an  aptitude  ,     tj    •««  V«««   «««..^ii«/i    ««    « 

of  manner  and  conduct  unknown   to  '^^"^V"?  been  coin  pel  led,  as   a 

Europeans  similarly  situated ;  but  his  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to 

son  IS  altogether  degenerate.     Hence  ™*ko    »   communication    to    an    old 

the  impossibility  of  adapting  to  any-  retired  officer  of  Gardmcrs  Irregular 

thing  useful  most  of  the  higher  classes  Horse,  and  to  a  Mussulman  of  rank, 

found  by  us,  and  for  all  fresh  require-  calculated  to  hurt  the  fee^ngs  of  both, 

ments  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  fresh  Mr.   Robinson    thus    describes   what 

class.    From  the  acuteness  and  aptness  followed : — 
to  learn  of  the  inferior  classes,  this  can 

be  done  as  is  done  in  other  countries."        "  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  mor- 

— (Pp.  63,  64.)  tifieation,  anger,  and  at  first  of  incredu- 

We  fully  subscribe  to  all  that    is  lity»   ^i*'>   ^'^i<^^  ♦^i*    announcement 

here    said    in   commendation   of   the  was  received  by  both   nor  the  bitter 

lower  classes  of  our  Indian  subjects,  ^^^y  with  which  the  old  Russuldar  re- 

k«4-   «,^   A^^ A^   *u         *i-  _>  marked,  that  no  doubt  the  wisdom  of 

^?l.r«tl  t      l^      .  the  author's  very  ^^^  ^^,,tlemcn  (Sahiblogue,  so  they 

dwparaging  estimate  of  the  capa,.,ty  ^esignat^  the  English)  had  Ihown  them 

of  the  higher  orders.     Doubtless  there  ^^^  %„     ^^j  ignorance  of  the  gentle- 

are,  or  rather  were,  many  dull  men  of  nj^^  Qf^]^^  old  time,  on  whom  it  h«d 

rank  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  but  pleased  God,   nevertheless,  to  bestow 

are  there  none  on  those  of  the  Thames]  the  government  of  India."--{P.  17.) 
—no  squires  of  cramped  and  confused 

notions,    no  fortunate    inheritors   of       Mr.   Robinson   goes  too  far  when 

wealth   content    to    wallow    through  he  taxes   the    rulers  of  the    present 

life  in   utter  disregard   of  the  duties  day  with  dislike  to  the  natives  gone- 

attai^hing  to  property,  while  fiercely  rally;    but  it  is    evident,   from    Mr. 

jealous  of  its  rights?    It  would  be  a  Campbell's  own  admission,  thfit  there 

sad  day  for  our  own  landed  aristocracy  is  a  strong  prepossession  in  the  minds 

if  Mr.  Campbell  were  to  obtain  sway  of  the  young  men  of  his  school  against 

in  England,  and  try  to  rule  that  coun-  all   natives   with   any   pretensions  to 

try  upon  the  principles  of  which  he  ap-  rank.    This  feeling  extending  to  those 

/voves  in  the  East.     Bat  if  he  could,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  domin- 

^<>oJd  ow  peaa&ntry  be  permanently  ions,  has  stamped  on  our  foreign  policy 

oettered  by  a  change  tending  towards  the  characteT  of  out  UktBn»JL  «i^ti»xa»- 
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tration,  and  found  its  full  development  fallen,  !n  supposing  that  it  was  by 
in  the  late  Afghan  war.  Thirty  or  bribing  that  Sir  George  Pollock  carried 
forty  years  ago,  when  natives,  if  ex-  his  army  through  me  Khyber  Pass, 
eluded  from  office,  were  more  often  It  is  true  that,  in  the  anxious  time 
admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  preceding  our  army's  movement  from 
their  European  rulers,  a  mere  regard  Peshawar,  negotiations  had  been 
for  our  own  character  in  the  eyes  of  entered  into  with  the  local  tribes ;  but 
our  subjects  would  have  withheld  us  we  have  the  most  unquestionable 
from  making  an  unprovoked  attack  authority  for  asserting  that,  before 
upon  an  unoffending  neighbour,  and  the  march  towards  Cabool  began,  the 
thus  incurring  a  certain  loss  of  repu-  sum  advanced  to  their  chiefs,  being 
tation  for  a  very  uncertain  amount  of  20,000  rupees  or  j£2,000,  was  de- 
gain.  This  view  of  the  case  does  not  manded  back  from  them  by  the  poli- 
of  course  even  occur  to  Mr.  Campbell  tical  agent  on  the  frontier,  and  actually 
as  one  likely  to  be  taken  by  any  rea-  repaid ;  so  that  the  mountaineers 
sonable  being,  and  he  sums  up  his  had  not  only  the  clearest  warning 
account  of  the  Afghan  war  with  the  of  the  British  general's  intention,  but 
following  remarks,  suggestive  to  our  the  strongest  possible  inducement  to 
minds  of  little  beyond  a  most  earnest  oppose  him,  as  they  did  to  the  utmost 
hope    that   the    future   advancement,  of  their  power. 

doubtless  in  store  for  one  of  his  abili-        But  our  chief  motive  for  alluding  to 

ties,  may    lead  him    far  away  from  the  Afghan  war  is,  that  we  may  show 

meddling  with  matters  either  political  how  the  spirit  of  the  two  schools,  undef 

or  military : —  which,  according  to  our  theory,  those 

"  Such  it  was — a  grievous  military  engaged  in  the  work  of  Indian  govem- 
eatastrophe  and  misfortune  to  us,  botn  ment  may  now  be  classed,  showed  it- 
then  and  in  our  subsequent  relations  self  even  in  the  dh-ection  of  our  armied 
with  the  country;  but  in  no  way  attri-  j^  the  field.  Sir  George  Pollock  was 
butable  to  our  policy,  from  which  no  ^^^^0  the  representative  of  what  would 
8U«h  result  necessarily  or  probably  flow-  y^  ^^^^  y^  ^^  the  considerate  and 
ed.  To  the  pohey  18  due  the  expense,  ^^derate,  by  Mr.  Campbell  the  soft- 
butnotthed^^saster  -Kl^  ^^^^^^  ^^    '^     over^utious    school; 

Mr.   Campbell    has    evident  y  not  sir  William  Nott  was  at  the 

S  ofTheXaf  or  hHUd  neve  '^-^  ^'  '^^^  -»^-^'  ^T^  «^-?l*  *« 

K  hazald'ed  the  LserUon  cont^Le^^  ^^s  object.,  tramples  m.der  foot^^thout 

:«    *u^    PM^^ri ».««..«««    ♦!.«♦   Qi-  compunction,  every  consideration  that 

m    the    following    passage,  that  Sir  ^jh^t  hamper  its  ftfeodom   of  move- 

George  Pollock  literally  paid  hw  way  J-        ^^"^,^4  ^ut  a  few  instances 

through  the  Khyber  Pass :-  ,^  ^^  ^^^       .^j^    ^^^^^.      ^^^^ 

"Tlirough  the  Western  mountains  on-  as,  from  their  notoriety,  can  be  cited 

It  has  Ind4a  been  invaded ;  for  beyond  ^  ^       .  ■       „,  ^jf^^^ 

them  are  all  the  irreat  nations  of  Central         a     au      *  •  :        *u« 

India,  and  they  are  penetrable  to  ene-  ^s  the  two  avengmg  armies,  the 
mies  through  one  or  two  difficult  passes.  ''^^  ^'^"^  Candahar  on  the  south,  the 
But  these  passes  are  so  narrow,  difficult,  other  from  Peshawar  on  the  cast,  drew 
and  easily  defended,  that  it  is  believed  "ig"  *»  Cabool,  a  powerful  party,  con- 
that  no  array,  from  Alexander's  down  sisting  chiefly  of  the  Kuzzilbashes  or 
to  General  Pollock's,  has  ever  passed  Persians,  who  had  never  taken  part 
without  bribing  the  mountain  tribes.  In  against  us,  prayed  eamestJy  that  the 
the  face  of  regular  troops  and  an  orga-  citadel,  the  Bala  Hissar,  might  be 
nised  defence,  all  the  armies  in  the  world  spared  to  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge 
could  not  force  an  entrance ;  but  in  the  to  themselves  amid  the  troubles  likely 
absence  of  such  a  defence,  experience  ^o  ensue  on  our  again  evacuating  the 
proves  that  the  local  tribes  are  always  country 
accessible  to  moderate  bribes."-(P.  27.)        This   prayer  General   Nott    would 

The  absolute  impracticability  of  any  have  rejected,  and  in  so  doing  would 
mountain  barrier  is,  we  believe,  dis-  have  gained  the  applause  of  every 
puted ;  but,  without  offering  any  member  of  that  school  by  which  con- 
opinion  on  that  point,  we  are  happy  cession  to  the  feelings  of  natives  in 
to  have  it  in  our  power  to  correct  the  opposition  to  the  requirements  of  ex- 
mistako  into  which  the  author   has  pediency,  oi  \]i[i«  ^\.«nv^\i  \\^^*vi<i;6^  \a^ 
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rcgardedasaproof  of  weakness.   With        "  Major -General  Sir  C.  Napier  then 

this  prayer  General  Pollock  complied ;  commanded  a  division  in  Bombay ;  he 

and  to  his  doing  so  may   the  safety  was  a  good  soldier,  of  a  keen,  energetic 

of  the  ladies  and  other  prisoners,  in  temperament,   but  somewhat  quarrel- 

whose  fate  the  whole  civilised  world  »o"l«  ^i*P^,*i^*?°  •  *\**^  *^  *'"*^  P'"''"*^  P®- 

took  so  deep  an  interest,  be  ascribed ;  ",^  ^^  ^"  l^^f  ^^/°  '°  *^"1PT/-^  ''^'''^® 

for  it  was  through  the  co-operation  of  ^^^  petty  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 

those  thus  conciliated  that  the  Afghan  ^"'Z^j.^^T^llt'T^^  InZT^t 

1  .  «    1         J     •.!_  xi  X   J       ^^1  Jior — most  unwisely,  as  be  considered ; 

chief,  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  ^„^  ^e  had  ever  since  added  to  his  mi- 

wptives,  was  won   over   to  assist  m  jit^^y  ardour  a  still  greater  thirst  for 

their  escape.     General  Nott  was  for-  civil  power— as  it  often  happens  that  we 

innately  the  inferior  in  rank ;  for  had  prefer  to  the  Ulente  which  nature  has 

he  commanded  in  chief,   we  have  his  eiven  us  those  which  she  has  denied  us. 

own  words  for  the  fact^  that  he  would  Ue  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 

have   destroyed   the  Bala  Hissar  and  Scinde ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  an  ad- 

the  City   of  Cabool,  and  marched  on  mirer  of  heroes,  subsequently  invested 

with  the  least  possible  delay  to  Jella-  tJ>»  with  political  powers.     He  soon 

abad,  of  course  leaving  the  poor  cap-  quarrelled  with  the  chiefs,  and  came  to 

tives  to  their  fate ;  or,  in  words  which,  ^'^^^  Y*^^  ^^^I^'  -  T?"^'^  ^oWovrevs  wei^ 

from  the  manner  of  their  insertion  in  ^^*^^'  !>"*  undisciphned,  and  they  had 

♦u.^  «„„^«  ^f  4U^  uu*^-;«^   ;♦  ;«  4^  u^  no  efficient  artillery.     An  active  soldier 

the  pages  of  the  historian,     is  to  be  ^^^  ^      ^^  ^  ^^        ^^  ^^j,    ^^^^. 

feared  Tie  must  have  used,  "throwmg  ^^^  ^^        ^^^1^^^  ^^^  ^.^J     ^. 

them  overboard."— (Kaye  s //w/ory  o/  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^    n,^^^   Governor    of 

ihe  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  617,  631.)  Scinde. 

Incomplete  indeed,  to  use  Mr.  Kayo's        Kow,  the  Beloch  chiefs  had  no  other 

words,  would  any  victory  have  been,  right  to  the  territory  than  the  sword ; 

if  these  brave  men  and  tender  women,  and  w,  having  the  better  twwrd^  wereper- 

who  had  80  well  endured  a  long  and  fectly  justified  in  taking  it  from  them  if 

fearful  captivity,  had  been  left  behind ;  we  choHe,  without  reference  to  the  parti- 

and  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  we  wore  cular  quarrel  between  Sir  Cliarles  and 

saved     from    this    reproach    by    the  **^«  chiefs,  the  merits  of  which  have  been 

ascendancy  of  the  milder  principles  of  ^  keenly  disputed,  and  on  which  I  need 

rule  in  the  mind  of  the  officer  upon  "^^  ^?^''-     ^"1  ^^  question  was  one  of 

whom    the    chief   command    at    Uiis  Jf;>«^»«»^y;  and  this  premature  occupy 

A.  1        X  'J  tion  of  Scinde  was  not  sovnucn  a  crime 

moment,  we  may  almost  say  providen-  ^  ^  blunder.-for  this  very  simple  rea- 

tially,  devolved.  ^  ^  Bon,  thatScinde  did  not  pay,  but;  on  the 

^    Many  more  instances  are  recorded,  contrary,  was  a  very  heavy  burden,  by 

m  the  chapter  just  quoted,  of  the  in-  ^^eh    the    Indian     Government    has 

fluence   of  a  contrary   spirit  on   the  been  several  millions  sterling  out  of 

closing  events   of  the  Afghan   war;  pocket. 

but  we  must  pass  on  to  what  happen-         "The  Ameers  had  amassed,  in  their 

ed  in  Scinde,  where  the  anti-judicial  own   way,  considerable  property   and 

principle  may  be  said  to  have  reached  treasure,  which  the  general  obtained  for 

its  climax.  the  army.     He  was  thus  rewarded  bv 

The    following   is   Mr.   Campbell's  an  unprecedented  prize-money, and  with 

short  and  flippant    account    of   that  the  government  of  Scinde,  while  Bengal 

transaction,  reminding  us  in  one  piis-  P«!^  ^^^  costs  of  the  government  he  had 

sage   of  a  letter  from   the   EmpVess  &f}"^^-    ^*"t%'^? '"^  ^'^f  i\  "^.w 

Catherine  to  one  of  her  French  cor-  'tL7tZ'!Z^tl\^^l''a^ 

J     ,        r       •      L  X  1  X  J  acquisitions,  in  the  midst  of,  or  eontigu- 

respondente,  wherem  she  congratulated  ^^  ^  ^„^  territories,  but  was  at  that 

herselt  "quil  ny  a  pas  dhonneur  ^  time  altogether  deUched  and  separated 

garder  avec  les  Turcs   :—  by  the  sea,  the  desert,  and  the  indepen- 

**  But  though  we  withdrew  from  Ca-  dent  Punjab ;  while  on  the  fourth  side  it 

boo],  our  military  experiences  were  not  was  exposed  to  the  predatory  Beloches 

yet  over.     Op  invading  A%hanistan  by  of    the     neighbouring    hills.       Conse- 

the  Bolan  Pass,  Scinde  oecame  a  base  of  quently,  every  soldier  emplo3'ed  there 

our  operations,  and  troops  were  there  was  cut  off   from   India,  and  was  an 

cantoned.    When   our  misfortunes   oc-  expense   solely  due    to    Scinde;     and 

cvrred,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Beloch  while  a  great  many  soldiers  were  re- 

cbiefa  would  have  liked  to  have  turned  quired  to  keep  it,  it  produced  a  very 

Mg^Awat  ne^  bat  dared  not — did  not  small  revenue   to  pay  them.     It  is, 
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in  truth,  very  like  Egypt— that  is,  it  is  relations  with  the  Sikhs,  immediately 

the  fertile   valley  of  a  river  running  before  their  invasion  of  our  territory, 

through  a  barren  countrv,  where  no  rain  is  frankly  admitted  by  Mr.  eampbefl. 

falls.  But  there  is  this  difference— first,  After    mentioning    various     military 

that  while  no  broader,  it  is  not  so  long,  movements  calculated  to   give  them 

nor  has  the  fine  delta  which  constitutes  ^^  ^^  describes  a   political   difl!- 

the  most   valuable   portion   of  Eirvpt;  ^.,i*.,         *         -*  •    i     j    u  i        •       a. 

*cond,  that  while  ajvpt  is  free  fr^i  ei^:  ^"'%.?f^  *«  f '^^'^  ^*°<^  belonging  to 

ternal  predatory  infusion.  Scinde  is  ex-  J^^  f '"^^  f ^^t«»  Jy'"^,  on  our  side  of 

ceedingly  exposed  to  it;  and,  thirdly,  ^^e  Sutledge,  which  he  says  had  been 

that  while  %ypt  has  a  European  mar-  »<>   managed   by   two  successive  poli- 

ket  for  lU  grain.  Scinde  has  not.     Alto-  ticjil   agents,  Sir   Claude   Wade   and 

gether,  the  conquest  was,  at  the  time.  Sir  George  Clerk,  that  through  their 

as  concerns  India,  much  as  if  we  had  personal    influence    **it  had   so   hap- 

taken  the  valley  of  *he  Euphrates.  penod  that  our  wishes  M'ere  generally 

"Half  a  dozen  years  later,  when  we  attended  to."     He  thus  concludes: — 
advanced  over  the  plain  of  the  Indus,         «r,-     ^  r^^    ^  ^  , 

and  annexed  the  Punjab,  we  must  have  .^'S  ^^^^''^^  ^^^^^  ^»^'°g  ^f  "^  ^^', 

ari-anged  to  control  Scinde  too,  directly  "^""^f*  "?^^  '"f°  .^^^<^  Vf  »«  charge  of 

or  indirectly,  as  might  be  done  cheapest ;  ^"^  ^^"^^^^  relations,  and  seem  to  Tiavp 

but  during  those  Intermediate  yeirs  it  f^^^"^^^  ?^  ""''f'^  ''^^^  ^^^  heretofore 

was  a  gratuitous  loss,  and  tlie  chief  cause  J>^^?,  7i«^^^'^  %""  €«o^  understanding. 

of  the  late  derangement  of  our  Indian  ^"  IS'IS  Major  Broad  foot  was  political 

finance8."-(l>  137-139.)  ""^f^     "«  ^^«  *  '"^^  ^f  ^'/''^  ^^j^""^ 

^  '  '  and  immense  energy,  but  of  a  rather 

mu  I,  **  „.«  J  •  4U  I  **  overbearing  habit  In  difficult  and  deli- 
r.T^^'w^'  '  K  ^  .V^A  ^^^'  cate  times  he  certainly  did  not  conciliate 
title!  When  such  is  the  doctrine  the  Sikhs.  .  .  .  Altogether,  I  believe  the 
maintained,  even  by  a  man  of  the  fact  to  be,  that  had  Sir  George  Clerk  re- 
pen,  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  finding  niained  in  charge  of  our  political  rela- 
a  ready  expositor  in  the  man  of  the  tions,  the  Sikhs  would  not  have  attacked 
sword.  us  at  the  time  they  did;  it  might  have 
But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Campbell's  sword  been  delayed :  but  still  it  was  well  that 
plea,  having  the  merit  of  honesty  and  they  came  when  they  did." — (Pp.  142, 
openness,  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  143.) 

been  advanced ;  and  yet,  as  he  shows,  The  annexation  of  the  Punjab  fol- 
it  is  only  available  in  support  of  the  lowed  hard  on  the  conquest  of  Scinde, 
right,  and  not  of  the  policy,  of  the  and  both  events  may  be  regarded  as 
measure.  After-events,  he  observes,  sequels  to  the  Afghan  expedition,  and 
alluding  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pun-  tills  again  as  but  a  fuller  development 
jab,  have  given  a  value  to  Scinde,  of  the  anli-judicial  school,  which,  since 
which  in  it«elf  it  did  not  possess;  but  the  downfall  of  the  Cornwallis  system, 
he  has  omitted  to  remark  that  the  one  has  held  almost  undisputed  sway  on 
event  very  probably  m*w  out  of  the  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
other.  The  Sikhs,  who  not  only  had  When  a  government  essentially  des- 
refrained,  like  the  Ameers,  from  mo-  potic,  like  tJbat  of  British  India,  spon- 
lesting,  but  had  even  assisted  us  in  taueously  engages  to  adhere  to  the 
our  recent  difficulties,  had  st>mo  rea-  rules  of  judicial  procedure  in  dealing 
son  for  apprehending  that,  in  due  time,  with  its  own  subjects,  a  pledge  is 
the  policy  pursued  in  Scinde  would  be  thereby  given  to  neighbouring  states 
extended  to  their  own  more  inviting  that  towaixls  them  also  its  conduct 
country ;  while  as  if  to  remove  an  will  be  regulated  on  principles  of  jus- 
obstacle  to  an  apparently  desired  mis-  tice  and  nitd<;ratiou. 
understanding.  Sir  George  Clerk  was  We  admit  that  the  ruling  power 
promoted  to  the  nominally  higher  may  thus  sometimes  create  obstruc- 
post  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Agra,  tions  to  its  own  progress  along  the 
and  an  othcer,  his  very  opposite  in  path  of  improvijnent ;  but  it  seems 
every  quality  excepting  earnest  zeal  probable  that  such  self-imposed  re- 
and  undaunted  courage,  was  appointed  straints  should  more  frequently  opo- 
to  be  his  political  successor  at  Lahore,  rate  (to  borrow  a  term  from  tiie  rail- 
Though  he  is  little  disposed  to  state  way)  as  "  breaks  "  to  save  it  from 
any  case  too  &yourabiy  for  the  party  precipvlaUA^  T\3»Vwi\i^SiAft  wiN&  ^"^  tw^- 
opposed  to  vkSf  tiua  pecidiarity  in  our    ni^aa  ot  \iv^vk«\kQ. 
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History  confirms  these  conclusions,  F.  H.  Robinson's  pamphlet  is  written 

And  shows  the  practical  result  to  haw  in  a  frank  conversational  style,  indi- 

been  precisely  what  a  priori  reasoning  cative  of  his  earnest  sincerity  and  his 

would  have  led  us  to  expect.  real  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the 

Five    great    wars  were   waged  in  Upper  Ganges,  among  whom  his  offi- 

India    during  the  second  or  judicial  ciai  life  has  been  spent.     We  could 

period  of  its  administration — that  is,  wish   occiinionally  that  his  language 

from  1793  to  1830.    These  were — the  was  a  little  more  measured,  for  there 

Mysore   war  in    1799,   the  Mahratta  are  passages  to  startle  some  of  his 

war  in  1803,  the  Nepaul  war  in  1814,  readers,  and  so  to  impair  the  general 

the  Pindarce  war  in    1817,  and  the  effect    of   his    otherwise    interesting 

Burmese  war  in  1825.    There  is  not  pamphlet. 

one  of  these  against  which  even  a  Of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  matter, 
plausible  charge  of  injustice  can  be  of  Mr.  Campbell's  more  elaborate 
maintained  by  our  bitterest  foreign  work,  hardness  is  the  chief  character- 
foes,  or  most  quick-sighted  censorious  istic.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  discard 
countrymen.  all   ornament  from   the  one,  and  all 

The  acuteness  of  Mr.  Cobden  him-  sentiment  from  the  other,  and  to  aim 

self  would  be  at  fault  if  he  were  to  at  nothing  beyond  correctness  as  to 

try  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  his  facts,  and  positiveness  as  to  his 

authors  of  any  one  of  these  wars,  to  deductions.    In  this  he  fully  succeeds, 

satisfy  a  single  sensible  man  beyond  His  volume  is  a  repertory  of  useful 

the  circle  of  the  "  Peace  Society."  facts,  and  his  conclusions  can  never 

But  how  is  it  with  the  wars  which  be    misapprehended.      Some    of  Mr. 

have  occurred  since,  wandering  from  Campbeirs      descriptions     also     are 

judicial  ways,  the  rulers  of  Gangetic  amusing ;  and  we  insert,  as  a  speci- 

India  have  pursued  whatever  course  men  of  his  lighter  style,  the  following 

for  a  moment  found  favour  in  their  sketch  of  the  day  of  a  magistrate  and 

own  eyes,  with  little  or  no  reference  collector  in  Upper  India,  that  func- 

to  the  feelings  of  their  subjects,  and  tionary    whoso  labours  are  so  little 

with  hardly  a  show  of  deference  to  known  to  any  but  those  of  his  own 

the    laws    enacted    by    their    prede-  hc.  vice,  or  the  people  among  whom 

cessors?  ho   lives.     AftCT  enumerating  many 

The  Afghan  war  of  1838,  the  Scinde  out-of-door  duties  despatched  in  the 

affair  of  1843,  the  Gwalior  campaign  coure  of  an  early  morning's  ride,  the 

of  1844,  have  each  in  their  turn,  espe-  description  thus  proceeds: — 

cially  the  two  first-named,  been  made  «  , , ,       ,  ^   ^            ^,          .      3  ^r. 

the  subject  of  comments  neither  cap-  "At  breakfast  comes  the  post  and  the 

tious  nor  fastidious,  but  resting  on  ^•''''^ffj'^AfJ^^^^ 

.J.       ,  y,         •«                J           °  ^   1  sioner  demanas  explanation  on  this  mat- 

mdispulable   evidence,  and   supported  ter.  and  transmits  a  paper  of  mstruotions 

by  reasoning  such  as  pro-formed  pre-  ^^  ^^^^.  the  judge  calls  for  cases  which 

judice  alone  can  resist.     Tlietwo  wars  ^ave  been  appealed;  the  secretary  to 

in  the   Punjab  come  under  the  cate-  Government  wants  some  statisticaliufor- 

ffory  of  the  just  and  necessary ;  and  mation ;  the  inspector  of  prisons  fears 

Lord  Hardinge's  generous  use  of  the  that  the  prisoners  are  growing  too  fat ; 

privileges   of  victory,  at  the  close  of  the  commander  of  the  105th  regiment 

the  first  of  these  hard  fought  conflicts,  begs  to  state  that  his  regiment  will  halt 

did  much  to  re-establish  our  character  at  cerUin  places  at  certain  days,  and 

for  justice  and  moderation.     But  still  ^^^at  he  requires  a  certain  quantity  of 

these  wars  are,  we  fear,  coupled  in  the  fl,^^""?  g^»*°»  ^^3%  and  eggs;  Mr  Snooks, 

minds    of  the   people   of  India  with  *?«  indigo-plauter  who  is  in  a  state  of 

those  out  of  which  they  sprang,  and  chronic  warfare  wiUi  his  next  neighbour, 

-k-««    :«    «u«   «^ ^^x  ^  **    k-         •  has  submitted  his  grievances  in  six  folio 

•  fj*r«  »"  ^^^.  '^^PJ^f^  attaching,  m  ^^^^^  indifferent  English,  and  a  bold 
tiieir  estimation  to  the  invasion  of  hand,  and  demands  iuttaut  redress,  fail- 
Afghanistan  and  the  conquest  of  ing  ^iiich  he  threatens  the  magistrate 
^™®*.  with  Government,  the  supreme  court,  an 
We  have  now  reached  a  point  aspersion  ofhis  character  as  a  gentleman, 
n^ere  we  may  stop  to  consider  the  a  Parliamentary  impeachment, a  letter  to 
several  merits   of  the   works  on  our  the  newspapers,  and  several  other  things 

/»/  at  the  bead  of  this  article.    Mr.  besides.    AiUr  breakfast  he  despatches 
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hi*  public  letters,  writes  report*,  ex-  bury  atadents  that,  durlDg  a  recent 
amiDes  returns,  Ac.  tour  in  the  Tyrol,  he  had  met  an  in- 

«  During  this  time  ho  has  probably  a  4^mgent  Austrian  geueral  who,  in  the 
Bucc^ion  of  demi-officials  from  the  course  of  conversation  on  our  national 
neighbouring  cantonment^  There  is  a  resources,  said  that  he  could  under- 
great  complaint  that  the  viUagera  have,  ^^^  ^,  ^^e  elemento  of  our  greatneae 
utterly  without  provocation,  broken  the  .  a     i    i  j-  •  j 

heads  of  the  cavalry  grass-cutters,  and  f/^f  P'  ^"^  Anglo-Indian  empire,  and 
the  grass-cutters  are  sent  to  be  looked  ^^{  ^e  could  not  understand^  The 
at  He  goes  out  to  look  at  them,  but  no  vast  amount  of  administrative  wisdom 
sooner  appears  than  a  shout  announces  which  the  good  government  of  such  an 
that  the  villagers  are  waiting  in  a  body,  empire  demanded,  bafBed  bis  com- 
with  a  slightly  different  version  of  the    prehension. 

story,  to  demand  justice  against  the  The  Austrian  general,  perhapa, 
grass-cutters,  who  have  invaded  their  would  not  have  readily  assented  to 
grass-preserves,  despoiled  their  villages,  the  explanation  of  the  marvel  given 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  by  the  young  French  naturalist,  Vic- 
murdering  the  inhabitants.  So  the  case  tor  Jaquemont,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
IS  sent  to  the  joint  magistrate.  But  there  f^om  the  confines  of  Tartary,  in 
are  more  notes;  some  want  camels,  some  August,  1830,  thus  writes  U)  a  rote, 
carts,  and  all  apply  to  the  magistrate;  tive  ;„  p-ria  •  "The  ideas  entertained 
then  there  may  be  natives  of  rank  and  P^i?  ^  *"*  \  \ne  meas  entertainea 
condition,  whi  come  to  pay  a  serious  'I  ^^""^^  *^^"t  this  country  Mre 
formal  kind  of  visit,  and  generally  want  ^"^T.^^  ^^"^  governing  talents  of  the 
something,  or  a  chatty  native  official  l^nglish  are  unmonse;  ours,  on  the 
who  has  plenty  to  say  for  himselt  contrary,  are  very  mediocre ;  and   we 

"All  this  despatched,  he  orders  his  believe  the  former  to  bo  embarraaaed 
carriage  or  umbrella,  and  goes  to  cut-  when  we  see  them  in  circumstances 
cherry — his  regular  court  Here  he  finds  in  which  our  awkwardness  would  be 
a  sufficiency  of  business ;  there  are  po-  completely  at  a  stand-still." — {English 
lice,  and  revenue,  and  miscellaneous  translation  of  Victor  JaquemonCs  LeU 
cases  of  all  sorts,  appeals  from  the  or-  ters^  vol.  i.  p.  169.) 
ders  of  his  subordinates,  charges  of  cor-  The  lady  whose  three  volumes  come 
ruption  or  misconduetagainst  native  of-  ^ext  under  our  notice  is  certainly 
ficials.  All  petition^om  all  persons  are  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  intelligent  traveller 
received  daily  m  a  box,  read,  and  orders      ru  uu        ••7jtj* 

duly  passed.  ^  Those  letting  forth  good  ^l  ^f  ^^  ^'^^  !jf  V^'^^  f"^^*  «}?*^® 
grounds  of  complaint  are  filed  under  ^^^  ^y%  when  Maria  Graham,  after- 
proper  headings ;  others  are  rejected,  wards  Lady  Callcott,  amused  her 
for  written  reason  assigned.  After  sunset,  readers  m  England,  and  enraged 
comes  his  evening,  which  is  probably,  naany  of  her  female  acquaintances  in 
hke  his  morning  ride,  mixed  up  with  India,  by  describing  the  latter  as 
official  and  demi-official  affairs,  and  generally  *^  under-bred  and  over- 
only  at  dark   does   the  wearied  ma-    oressed." 

gistrate  retire  to  dinner  and  to  private  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little 
1^*^" — iyP'  248-249.)  change  the  lapse  of  forty  years  seems 

to  have  made   in   the  outward  pecu- 

Mr.  Kaye's  essay  recommends  itself  liarities  of  Anglo-Indian  drawing- 
by  the  same  easy  flow  of  language  as  room  life,  and  how  much  in  unison 
made  his  History  of  the  Afghan  War  the  two  lair  authors  are  in  their  re- 
such  agreeable  reading.  His  plan  marks  on  their  own  countrymen, 
does  not  admit  of  his  giving  more  Mrs,  Colin  Mackenzie,  however,  has 
than  a  series  of  sketches ;  but  his  out-  enjoyed  opportunities  which  her  pro- 
lines arc  so  clear,  and  his  selection  of  decessor  could  not  command,  of  ob- 
topics  to  fill  up  with  19  so  happy,  that  serving  the  private  and  domestic  side 
we  can  safety  recommend  his  volume  of  Oriental  life,  and  has  evinced  a 
to  any  one  who,  without  leisure  or  in-  wonderful  aptitude  in  turning  these 
clination  for  more  minute  study  of  opportunities  to  the  best  account.  The 
the  subject,  may  still  wish  to  obtain  great  charm  of  her  work  is  that  it 
some  general  idea  of  the  administra-  admits  us  within  the  Purdah,  and  lets 
tion  of  our  vast  Eastern  empire.  In  us  see  what  is  hidden  from  all  Euro- 
a  note  at  page  661,  Mr.  Kaye  informs  pean  masculine  eyes, — ^the  interior^ 
US,  that  in  the  summer  of  1862  the  namely,  oi  axi  Km\i>&W\i'%^^^ 
Duke  of  NewcasUe  told  the  Hailey-       It  \a  pVoaAm^  Na  t^s^  ^^i  ^\i#s^ 
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lady's  lively  account  of  her  own  been,  like  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
friendly  intercourse  with  families  of  one  whose  errors  of  the  pen  are  more 
another  faith,  npon  whom  her  indcM-  than  redeemed  by  a  career  of  lon^ 
trions  energy,  quickened  and  regulated  and  glorious  services.  Still,  though 
by  a  zeal  for  her  own  religion,  openly  this  consideration  may  soften,  it  ought 
avowed  and  studiously  exhibited  as  not  to  silence  criticism,  for  errors 
her  main  motive  of  action,  cannot,  never  more  require  correction  than 
we  imagine,  have  failed  to  produce  a  when  heralded  by  an  illustrious  name, 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  We  An  additional  reason  for  not  passing 
trust  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  •example  over  the  lost  work  of  so  distinguished 
may  be  foil •  wed  by  many  of  our  a  man  is,  that  it  contains  many  od- 
countrywomen ;  for  tho  information  mirablc  remarks  on  the  Native  army, 
in  which,  of  all  others,  the  English  well  deserving  to  be  detached  from 
ftmctionaries  in  the  East  are  most  the*  mass  of  other  matter  in  which 
deficient^ — that  re^rding  natives  in  they  are  imbedded.  The  contents  of 
their  private  and  domestic  sphere — is  the  book  may  be  classed  under  three 
precisely  what  our  ladies  alone  have  heads:  Censure  of  individuals;  ccn- 
the  power  to  acquire  and  impart,  sure  of  public  bodies ;  suggestive  re- 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  it  is  true,  mingled  marks  on  the  civil  and  mijitary 
chiefly  with  the  Afghans,  who  are  a  administration  of  India, 
more  attractive  race  than  the  people  On  whatever  comes  under  the  first 
of  India.  of  these  heads,  our  strictures  shall  be 

The  Afghans,  also,  must  have  felt  brief, 

inclined  to  open   their  hearts  to  the  We  find  in  the  list  of  those  cen^ 

wife  of  one  who,  both  as  a  soldier  in  sured,  the  names  of  so  many  of  the 

the  field,  and  afterwards  as  a  captive  best  and  ablest  men  who  have  taken 

in  their  hands,  had  commanded  the  part  in  Indian  affairs,  either  at  home 

sincere  respect  of  those  among  whom  or  in  the  East,  that  we  feel  loth  to 

he  was  thrown.     But  though  all  can-  give  any  additional  publicity  to  what 

not  have  her  advantages,  there  is  no  we  have  read  with    pain,  and  would 

wlady  whose  husband  holds  ofiice  in  gladly   forgot.    Public    bodies    being 

India,  who,  if  she  makes  herself  ac-  fair  targets  to  ^^oot  at,  the  censures 

quaintcd  with  the  languages  of  the  coming  under  tne  second   head   are 

country,  will  not  find  native  women  open  to  no  objection  excepting  such 

of  rank  and  respectability  ready  to  as  may  arise  from  their  not  standing 

cultivate  her  acquaintance,  and   thus  the  test  of  close  examination.    The 

afibrd  her  the  means  of  solving  some  Court    of    Directors,    the     Supreme 

of  those  problems  of  the  native  cha-  Council  of  India,  the  whole  body  of 

racter  which  elude  all  the  researches  the  Civil  Service  (with  one  or  two 

of  our  best-informed  public  function-  exceptions),  the  Political  Agents,  the 

aries.    Having    said    thus    much    in  Miiitary  Board  in  Calcutta,  and   the 

praise  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  book,  we  Board  of  Administration  in  the  Pun- 

cannot  but  censure  most  strongly  the  jab,  follow  each   other  like  arraigned 

attempt    at    spicing    her    work  with  criminals  in  the  black  scroll  of  the 

gossipping  tales  calculated  to  wound  author's    antipathies.    To    notice  all 

the    feelings    of    private    individuals  that   is  advanced    against    those  in- 

among  her  own  countrymen,  and  even  eluded  in    this    catalogue   would  be 

of  the  officers  of  her  husband's  own  impossible,  for  a  few  lines  may  con- 

aennce,  with  whose    characters    she  tain  assertions  which  it  would  fill  a 

deals  with  a  most  uns^xiring  degree  folio  to  discuss.    Of  the  East  India 

of    reproachful    raillery,    designating  Company,    the.    instrument    through 

,  individuals  as   Colonel  A.,  Miyor  B.,  which  India  has  been  providentially 

or  Captain  C.   of   the  —  Regiment,  preserved  from  the  corruptions  of  an 

stationed  at  such  a    place,    so  that  aristocratic    and    the    precipitancy   of 

there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  whom  a    more    popular    rule.    Sir    Charles 

the  anecdotes,  which    are  always  to  Napier's  view  is  not  more  enlarged 

the  discredit  of  the  parties,  refer.  than  what  we  might  have  got  from 

The  diliiculty  of  commenting  on  a  his  own  Sir  Fiddle  Faddle,  of  whom 

posthumous  work  ia  much  enhanced  he  has  left  us  (at  page  263}  so  amua- 

wAea  tho   author  b&ppena   to  have  ing  a  deaenpUon,    TViougjti  callable,  as 
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we  shall  soon  see,  of  rising  above  the  is  totally  incompatible  \nth  the  neces- 

prejudiees  of  his  profession   on  other  sary     unity    and   indivisibility  of    a 

points,  he  looks  at  this  sinrrular  Com-  government.     Yet  it  is  admitted  that, 

pany  and  its  governing  Court  with  m   England,   "when  war  comes,  the 

the  eyes  of  a  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who,  war-minister  is  the  real  commander," 

while  pocketing  the  commercial  body's  — (p.  220.)    The  author  evidently  felt 

extra  pay,  accounts  it  full  scorn  to  be  how  much  this    admission   must  tell 

obliged  to  submit  to  such  base  and  me-  against  his  own  complaints  of  undue 

chanical  control.  interference  with  his  authority;  for  he 

But  none  are  all  bad,  and  we  rejoice  endeavours,    by   some  feeble    special 

to  see  it  admitted  at  page  210  of  the  pleading,  to  abate  its  effect,  and  to 

unfriendly  book  before  us,  thatj"the  prove  the  "  poor  Indian  general,"  witii 

Directors,    generally    speaking,     treat  his  jCl  5,000  a-year,  to  be  more  un- 

their  army  well ;"  and  at  pages  49, 261,  favourably  placed  than  his  confrert  in 

that  the   Company's  artillery,  formed  England. 

ander  the  rule  of  these  very  Directors,  One  circumstance,  however,  is  such, 

b    "  suj)erby  second  to   none  in  the  that  while  the  latter  is  excluded  from 

world — perfect."     Yet  it  never  seems  the  Cabinet,  the  former  can  take  his  seat 

to  have  occurred  to  the  author,  that  at    the  Council-board,    and    his    part 

those    under  whose  rule  one  depart-  in  the  guidance  of  the  counsels  of  the 

ment  has  reached  perfection,  are  not  State. 

likely  to  blunder  in  eyery  other,  as  in  It  is,  we  think,  greatly  to  be  re- 

his  moments  of  spleen  he  made  him-  gretted    that  Sir  C.   Napier  did  not 

self  believe.     So  able  a  man  as  Sir  C  more  frequently  avail  himself  of  this 

Napier  could  not  always  be  blind  to  privilege,  for   by  keeping  apart  from 

his  own  inconsistencies;  and  accord-  the    Supreme    Council    he    lost    the 

ingly,  in  the  midst  of  some  declama-  benefit  of  free  personal  communication 

tion   on  what  India  might  be  under  with  equals,  and  incurred  tlie  evil  of 

royal  government,  he  seems  to  have  having  none  near  him  but  subordinates, 

been  suddenly  brought  up  by  a  thought  whom  he  could  silence  by  a  word  or  a 

about  what  the  Crown  Colonies  really  look. 

are.  The    civil    service    is    represented 

From  this  dilemma  he  escapes  by  simply  as  a  nuisance  requiring  imme- 

saddling  one  distinguished  personage  diate  abatement, 

with  the  blame  of  all  that  is  wron^  in  We  are  told  that  "  a  Civil  form  of 

the  colonies,  and  thus  punishes  Earl  government  is  uncongenial  to  barbar* 

Grev  for    the    speech  about  Scinde,  ous  Eastern  nations."    There  is  some 

maao  by  Lord  Howick,  some  ten  years  truth  in  this,  if  a  proper  stress  is  laid 

ago,  in  the  House  of  Conunons.  on  the  word  barbarous.    In  the  first 

To  tlie  Supreme  Council  of  India,  cliapter  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  work^ 
tliough  he  was  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Kaye  has  shown  how,  in  reaching 
the  author  never  makes  any  but  dispa*  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  wo  are 
raging  allusions.  Discontented  with  brought  into  contact  with  rude  tribes 
being  a  commander-in-chief  under  a  like  the  Beloches  in  Scinde,  "  to  whose 
ruling  body,  of  which  ho  was  himself  feelings  and  habits  the  rough  ways  of 
a  member,  he  sought  to  be  recognised  Sir  C.  Napier  were  better  adapted 
as  tlie  head  of  a  separate  military  than  the  refined  tenderness  or  the 
government.  lie  wished,  in  short,  to  judicial  niceties  of  the  gentlest  and 
be,  not  what  the  Duke  of  York  was  wisest  statesman  that  ever  loved  and 
in  England,  but  what,  under  peculiar  toiled  for  a  people."  But  the  error  of 
circumstances,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  such  reasoners  as  Sir  C.  Napier  is, 
was  in  Spain  during  the  war  in  the  that  they  would  treat  all  India  as  bar- 
Peninsula.  In  this  he  was  not  singu-  barous,  and  rule  it  accordingly.  Now, 
lar;  for  we  suspect  that  the  real  cause  with  all  our  respect  for  Sir  C.  Napier's 
of  that  uneasiness  in  their  position,  talents,  we  doubt  much  whether  he 
stated  at  page  355,  to  have  been  mani-  would  have  governed  the  more  civil- 
fested  by  many  of  Sir  C.  Napier's  ised  provinces  of  Upper  India  better 
predecessors,  is  to  be  found  in  a  desire  than  the  late  Mr.  Thomason,  whom  ho 
on  their  part  for  such  an  independency  condescends  to  praise — (p.  37)  ;  or 
of  military  administrative    power,  as  managed   Uv^   %vil\>W^   wv4  ^^V^-^saaxk- 
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Dered  Sikhs  with  more  tact  and  skill  Benares,  which,  in  extent  and  popnte- 

than  Sir  George  Clerk  during  the  peril-  tion,  is  about  equal  to  France,  there 

ous  period  of  our  disasters  in  1841-2.  are  only  about  ten  battalions  ;f    the 

It  is  true  that  the  utter  failure  of  half  of  these  being  stationed  at  Bar- 
the  system  in  operation  in  the  Punjab  rack  pore,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
is  confidently  predicted  at  p.  366 ;  but  Calcutta.  In  the  provinces  above 
it  is  consolatory  to  find,  from  the  very  Benares,  under  the  rule  of  the  lien- 
last  Indian  newspapers,  that  no  pro-  tenant-governor  at  Agra,  with  a 
gross  is  making  towards  a  fulfilment  somewhat  sm&ller  but  more  hardy 
of  this  prophecy;  but  that,  on  the  population,  it  appears  that  there  are 
contrary,  a  reduction  of  taxation  has  thirteen  stations  occupied  by  regular 
been  et\k^^  by  the  Board,  such  as  troops;  of  which  eight  are  close  to 
would  be  felt  as  a  boon  by  the  tenant-  large  towns,  such  as  in  every  country 
farmers  of  England,  its  influence  require  t©  be  watched— or  else  purely 
having  been  counteracted  by  nothing  military  posts.  There  are  only  five 
but  By  the  effects  of  an  excessive  other  places  where  regular  troops  seem 
plenty.  to  be  stationed,  and  of  these,  one  is  on 

It  is  creditable  to  the  candour  of  the  frontier  of  Nepaul. 

the    Bengal    Civil    Service,    that    its  Admitting    that    the    Civil    power 

members  themselves  furnish   the  in-  derives  its  support  from  the  knowledge 

formation  to  be  turned  against  their  of  a  military  force  being  at  hand,  still 

own  body,  and  it  is  from  a  work  pub-  the  exhibition  of  the  latter  is  as  rare 

lished  by  the  Hon.   F.   J.   Shore,  in  on  the  Ganges  as  on  the  Thames; 

1837,  that  Sir  C.  Napier  has  borrowed  and  a  magistrate  would  sink  in   the 

his  most  plausible  charges.  opinion  of  his  superiors,  and  of  his 

On  this  we  can  only  observe,  that  own  service,  if  he  were  to  apply  for 

Mr.  Shore,  in  his  zeal  for  the  improve-  the  aid  of  troops  in  any  but  the  ex- 

ment  of  his  own  service,  forgot  that  treme  cases  in  which  such  an  applica- 

what  he  wrote  would  be  read  by  the  tion  would  be  warranted  in  England, 

ignorant  and  the  unfriendly ;  by  those  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  argue 

who   could  not,  and    by  those  who  that  our  provincial  mayors  and  magis- 

would  not,  comprehend  the  real  scope  trates  in  England  are  hated,  l>ecau8e 

and  meaning  of  his  words.  troops  are  stationed   at    Manchester, 

The  faults  imputed  by  him  to  his  Preston,  or  Newcastle,  as  to  adduce 

brother  civilians  are  mainly  those  of  the  distribution  of  the  regular  Sepoys 

manner,  already  noticed  by  ourselves  in  Bengal  and  Upper  India  as  a  proof 

as  being  common  to  the  English,  gen-  of  the  hatred  buroo  to  the  Civil  ser- 

erally,  in    their    deportment  towards  vants,  through  whose  administration 

strangers  in  every  clime.  that  vast  region  is  made  to  furnish 

If  we  were  writing  only  for  those  forth  the  fun&  to  support  the  armies 

who  knew  what  British  India  is,  our  with  which  heroes  win  victories  and 

ungrateful    task  of  correcting  errors  gather  laurels. 

migh)^  here  conclude ;  but  it  is  upon  What  is    meant    by    "  guards    for 

those  to  ^hom  that  country  is  un-  civilians^'  it  is  hard  to  guess.    The 

known  that  the  work  before  us  is  cal-  Ldeuteuant-governor  at  Agra   is,  we 

culated  to  produce  an  impression,  and  believe,  the  only  civilian,  not  in  poli- 

thereforo  we  must  try,  in  as  few  words  tical  employ,  who  has  a  guard  of  regn- 

48  possible,  to  point  out  one  of  its  lars  at  his  house.      In  some  places 

most  striking    inaccuracies.      On  re-  in  Upper  India,  regulars  may  be  posted 

ferring  to  the  pages  noted  below,*  the  at  the  Treasury,  for  the  same  reason 

reader  will  find  a  series  of  assertions,  that  a  corresponding  force  is  posted  at 

to  the  effect  that  in  Bengal  the  army  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  heart  of 

is  scattered  over  the  country  for  the  Jjondon ;  but  even  to  the  Treasuries 

protection  of  the  Civil  servants.     From  in  the  lower  provinces  no  such  protec- 

the  Indian  Register  of  this  very  year,  tion  is  given. 

it  appears  that,  in  the  country  below  Sir  C.  Napier,  we  suspect^  has  cod- 

*  Pages  229,  230,  888. 

/•W©  do  not  pretend  to  precise  numerical  accuracy;  it. is  enough  for  our 
MJ^umeat  that  what  we  have  gathered  from  the  Indian  KegitUr  be  nearly  correct. 
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fbsed  the  collector  with  tho  collec-  real  courage  or  activity."t  It  is  in- 
tioas,  and  fancied  the  force  occ4usion-  structive  to  learn  from  so  great  a 
«lly  posted  to  protect  the  latter  to  be,  master  in  the  art  of  war,  that  **  Mar- 
in fact,  employed  to  swell  the  state  or  tinets  are  of  all  military  pests  the 
gaard  the  person  of  the  former.  That  worst ;"!  and  still  more  so  to  read 
legolar  Sepoys  should  be  employed  his  earnest  and  heart-stirring  exhor- 
to  escort  treasure  is  much  to  be  re-  tations  to  the  younger  of  nis  own 
gretted :  but  treasure  is  tempting,  and  countrymen  not  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  mode  of  conveyance  on  carts  very  Native  officers ; }  and  his  declaration 
tedious,  the  ways  long,  tho  country  that,  even  at  his  advanced  age,  he 
to  be  ira versed  often  very  wild,  would  have  studied  the  language  of 
and  the  robbers  in  some  quarters  the  Sepoys,  if  his  public  duties  had 
very  bold.  It  is  not  often  that  in  not  filled  up  all  his  time.  Our  space 
England  bullion  belonging  to  the  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  speci- 
State  has  to  be  conveyed  in  waggons ;  mens  of  the  author's  style.  It  is  ever 
but  when  this  happens,'  it  is,  we  think,  animated  and  original.  Tliere  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  party  of  sol-  no  need  of  a  signature  to  attest  a 
dlers.  letter  of  his  writing,  for  no  one  could 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  out  mistake  from  whom  it  came.  Though 
all  the  mistakes  made  about  Chup-  deformed  by  occasional  outbursts  of 
lassees  and  Burkundazes — the  former  spleen,  our  readers  may  find  much  to 
being  a  sort  of  orderly,  of  whom  two  admire  in  tho  narrative  of  the  expe- 
or  three  are  attached  to  every  office-  dition  to  Kohat||  It  will  be  well, 
holder,  military  or  civil,  to  cnrry  or-  however,  after  reading  it  through,  to 
ders  and  messages,  in  a  climate  where  take  up  the  Bombay  Times  of  the  14th 
Europeans  cannot  at  all  hours  of  the  of  December  last,  to  see  what  pro- 
day  walk  about  with  safety;  and  the  gross  is  Ixiing  made  by  tho  very 
latter  being  the  constabulary,  em-  Board  of  Administration  so  contemp- 
ployed  in  parties  of  about  fifteen  or  tuously  spoken  of  in  tho  narrative,^ 
twenty  at  tho  various  subilivisions  towards  reducing  the  turbulent  Afridee 
bto  which,  for  purposes  of  police,  tribes  to  a  state  of  enduring  submis- 
each  district  is  laid  out.  To  form  sion  and  good  order, 
them  into  battalions  would  be  to  strip  Long  practice  had  given  great  flu- 
the  interior  of  all  the  hands  wanted  ency  to  tlie  author's  pen  wlien  em- 
for  tho  common  offices  of  preventive  ployed  in  what  we  may  call  anti- 
and  detective  police.  laudatory  writing,  but  Uiis  sometimes 

We  now  gladly  turn  to  tho  more  led  him  mto  that  most  pardonable  of 
pleasing  duty  of  pointing  out  tho  plagiarisms,  the  borrowing  from  him- 
brighter  passages,  and  rejoice  to  draw  self,  as  in  the  following  sentence,  at 
our  reader's  attention  to  the  strain  of  page  118:  "  He,'^  meaning  tho  Go- 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  men  and  vemor-General,  "and  his  politicals, 
officers  of  the  Company's  army,  both  like  many  other  men,  mistook  j^mxr, 
European  and  Native,  pervading  the  with  cruelty,  for  viironr.'"  Ii  our 
whole  work.  memory  is  to  be  relied  on,  this  very 

It  is  pleasing  to  obser\'e  the  anx-  antitheticiil  jinole  nny  be  found  in  a 
icty  expressed  oy  so  thorough  a  sol-  pamphlet,  published  some  tweuty-fiv« 
dier,  to  see  the  armies  of  the  Crown  years  ago,  about  the  alleged  **  mis- 
led Company  assimilated  to  each  government  of^  the  Ionian  Islands." 
other,  and  all  "the  ridiculous  jea-  The  author's  political  speculations, 
lousies  entertained  by  the  vulgar-  when  unwarpcd  by  prejudice,  were 
minded  in  both  armies"*  remove^l.  generally  correct,  and  wo  fully  con- 
It  is  delightful  to  read  the  assurance  cur  with  him,  and,  we  may  add,  with 
given  by  such  a  man  that,  "under  his  predecessor,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
is  command,  at  various  time.H.  for  Fane,  in  tho  opinion  expressed  at 
ten  years,  in  action,  and  out  of  action,  page  66,  that  the  Sutledgo  "ou^jht  to 
the    Bengal    Sepoys  never  failed  in  bound  our  Indian  possessions  ;*'  and 

•  Page  241.  f  ^"ge  238.         J  Page  248.         §  264.         |  Page  89. 

T  Compare  the  fifth  paragi'aph  of  the  memorandum  inserted  at  page  107 
wiUi  the  hrst  nioe  lineB  of  1 14. 
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we  now  fear  that,  having  crossed  unction,  the  happy  spectacle  of  rival 
that  river,  we  most  also  throw  the  editors  laying  aside  their  animosities^ 
Indus  behind  us,  and  fulfil  the  pre-  to  combine  in  applauding  the  course^ 
diction  hazarded  at  page  374,  that  pursued  on  that  occasion  by  the  Gov- 
•♦  with  aW  our  moderation,  wo  shall  emmont.  Editors,  like  players,  must 
conquer  Afghanistan,  and  occupy  please,  to  live;  and  as  the  whole 
Candahar."  Sometimes,  however,  Anglo-Saxon  community  in  the  East, 
his  disposition  to  paint  everything  most  especially  those  of  the  shipping 
en  noir  has  misled  our  author  even  and  shopping  interest  at  Calcutta, 
upon  a  military  point,  as  in  the  fol-  have,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
lowing  instance :  "  The  close  frontier  had  a  craving  for  a  renewal  of  war 
of  Burmah  enables  that  power  to  with  Ava,  the  newspaper  must  hava 
press  suddenly  and  dangerously  upon  been  conducted  upon  most  disinte- 
the  capital  of  our  Indian  Empire ;  and  rested  principles,  which  had  opposed 
such  events  are  no  castles  in  the  air,  itself  to  any  measure  conducive  to  so 
but  threatening  real  perils.  The  East-  desiderated  a  result 
em  frontier,  therefore,  is  not  safe."—  Wo  have  now  skimmed  over  the 
(p.  364.)  annals  of  a  hundred  years,  endeavour- 
In  former  days,  when  ihe  Burmese  ing,  as  we  moved  along,  to  detect  the 
territories  were  dovetailed  into  our  ruling  principle  of  each  successive^ 
district  of  Chittagong,  there  might  period,  and  to  trace  its  influence  upoA 
have  been  some  ground  for  this  opin-  the  leading  events  of  the  time, 
ion,  supposing  the  Burmese  to  have  In  looUng  forward  to  what  is  to 
been,  what  they  are  not,  as  energetic  come,  we  shall  not  speculate  on  the 
a  people  as  the  Sikhs.  But  a  glance  spontaneous  limitation  of  conquest, 
at  the  map  might  satisfy  any  one  that  because  we  feel  that  this  will  never  be ; 
with  our  occupation  of  Arracan,  a  for  this  simple  reason,  that  we  shall 
country  so  intersected  by  arms  of  the  never  sincerely  wish  it  to  be.  Wars, 
sea  as  to  be  impassable  for  any  power  then,  will  go  on,  until,  on  the  north- 
not  having  that  absolute  superiority  on  west,  we  shall  have  accomplished  all 
the  water  which  a  single  steamer  that  Sir  C.  Napier  either  predicted  or 
would  give  us,  all  danger  of  invasion  recommended,  and  until,  on  the  south- 
from  that  side  has  for  tiie  last  twenty-  east,  we  shall  have  added  Siam  to 
five  vears  been  at  an  end.  Pegu,  and  Cambodia  to  Siam.  Within 
The  mention  of  Burmah  naturally  the  geographical  boundaries  of  India 
leads  to  the  next  work  in  our  list,  Pro{)er,  also,  there  are  several  tempt- 
that  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Marshman,  the  well-  ing  patches  of  independent  territory 
known  editor  of  the  ablest  of  the  Cal-  to  be  absorbed,  such  as  the  Deccan 
eutta  journals,  the  Friend  of  India,  and  Oude,  both  of  which,  along  with 
His  pamphlet  is  a  reply  to  another,  the  Rajpoot  and  Bondela  states,  are 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  entitled  "  The  Ori^n  all  marked  like  trees  in  a  forest  given 
of  the  Burmese  War.''  Mr.  Cobden  up  te  the  woodman.  The  inexhaust^ 
could  %ot,  of  course,  write  about  a  ible  plea  for  Interminable  conquest,, 
war  excepting  to  blame  it,  conse-  internal  maladministration,  will  ever 
qucntly  Mr.  mrshman  appears  in  de-  furnish  grounds  for  the  occupation  of 
fence  of  what  the  other  assails.  the  larger  states ;  and  though  many: 
We  cannot  devote  much  time  to  the  of  the  smaller  Hindoo  principalities 
eonsideration  of  this  controversy,  but  are  admirably  governed,  accormng  to 
at  one  passage  we  must  indulge  in  a  their  own  simple  notions,  still,  a» 
momentanr  glance.  they  certainly  will  not  square  with 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  page  our  ideas  of  right,  some  reason  will 
of  Mr.  Marshman's  pamphlet  our  re^-  always  be  found  to  satisfy  the  Eng- 
ers  will  find  a  sentence  throwing  lish-minded  public  that  their  annexa- 
■ome  light  on  tiie  origin  of  the  war  tion  is  both  just  and  expedient, 
which  he  undertakes  to  defend.  He  Then  we  shall,  indeed,  be  the  sole 
there  dwells,  with  great  emphasis,  on  Lords  of  Ind ;  but  after  destroying 
tlie  "unexampled  and  extraordinary  every  independent  court  where  na- 
nnanimity  which  was  exhibited  l^  tives  may  hope  to  rise  to  ofiices  of 
m^  Indiaa  JourBala  on  the  Burmese  some  little  dignity,  we  shall  be  doubly 
quesHon,"  and  deaaibes,  with  much  bound  to  meet,  by  airaiigsments  of 
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our  own,  the  cravings  of  natural  and  ed  our  pleasure  in  perusing  Mr.  Cam- 
reasonable  ambition.  eron's  eloquent  and  high-toned  ad- 
In  searching  for  a  guide  at  this  point  dress.  We  devoutly  hope  to  see  our 
of  our  inquiry,  we  have  hit  upon  the  misgivings  proved  to  be  groundless ; 
work  standing  last  upon  our  list,  the  but  in  the  mean  time  we  must  give 
production  of  a  gentleman  who  has  one  or  two  of  our  reasons  for  doubt- 
extraordinary  claims  upon  the  atten-  ing  whether  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
lion  of  English  as  well  as  Indian  the  natives  of  England  and  India  may 
readers.  Mr.  Cameron  carried  ont  meet  on  terms  of  perfect  parity  in 
with  him  to  India  a  mind  stored  with  every  walk  of  life.  In  the  first  place, 
the  best  learning  of  the  West ;  and  to  judge  by  precedent,  we  doubt  the 
during  twelve  years  spent  out  there  strict  applicability  to  the  present  ques- 
in  the  high  posts  of  Law  Commis-  tion  of  that  drawn  from  tlie  practice 
sioner,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Coun-  of  ancient  Rome.  Of  the  people  snb- 
cil,  aud  President  of  the  Committee  jugated  by  Rome,  a  vast  proportion 
of  Education,  his  best  powers  were  were  of  the  same  race  as  their  victors, 
exerted,  not  merely  to  impart  instruc-  with  no  peculiarities,  personal  or  eom- 
tion,  but  to  inspire  with  a  true  love  of  plexional,  to  check  the  amalgamation 
knowledge  the  native  youth  attached  resulting  from  popular  intermarriage, 
to  the  various  institutions  within  the  It  is  in  Egypt  that  the  closest  simi- 
sphere  of  his  influence.  larity  to  our  situation  in  India  is 
His  work  is  truly  one  of  which  his  likely  to  be  found,  and,  judging  by 
country  may  be  proud,  for  a  more  the  contemptuous  tone  of  Juvenal's 
disinterested  zeal  in  the  cause  of  a  allusion  to  the  people  of  that  country 
conquered  people  was  never  exhibited  in  his  15th  Satire,  we  can  hardly  ima- 
by  one  of  the  dominant  race,  than  is  ginc  that,  when  emploved  in  any  pub- 
evinced  in  this  noble  address  to  the  lie  capacity,  the  ^^imbelle  et  inutile 
Parliament  of  England  on  behalf  of  vulgus"  were  placed  exactly  on  the 
the  subject  millions  of  India.  same  footing  as  the  Roman  knights 
Many,  however,  as  Mr.  Cameron's  who  constituted  the  "  covenanted 
qualifications  are  for  the  task  which  ser\'ico"  of  those  days  in  that  particular 
he  undertakes,  there  is  one  of  much  province. 

importance  not  to  be  found  among  The  geographical  circumstances 
them.  Ho  never  served  in  the  interior ;  were  also  dinerent  Rome  grew  like 
never  was  burdened  with  the  charge  a  tree — its  root  in  the  eternal  city,  its 
of  a  district;  never  spent  sLx  hours  branches  stretching  forth  in  continu- 
a^day,  at  the  least,  in  the  crowded  ous  lines  to  the  furthest  extremities  of 
Babel  of  a  Cutcherry,*  with  the  ther-  its  vast  domain, 
mometer  at  98^  in  the  shade.  His  Our  Indian  empire  springs  from  a 
Indian  day  was  very  different  from  transpfanted  offshoot  of  the  parent 
that  of  the  magistrate  collector  of  State.  No  one  part  of  it  has  a  firmer 
which  we  have  inserted .  Mr.  Camp-  hc^d  on  the  soil  than  anotlier.  *It  is 
bell's  lively  description.  It  was  pass-  all  equally  loose.  Our  dominion  is, 
ed  in  the  stillness  of  liis  library,  or  in  in  fact,  based  upon  our  ships,  and  it  is 
the  well-aired  and  well-ordered  halls  to  our  ships  that  both  Englishmen  and 
of  a  college,  among  educated  young  natives,  in  touching  on  the  possibility 
natives,  mostly  Bengalees,  who  were  of  our  eventful  downfall,  always  speak 
about  as  true  specimens  of  Indian  of  our  retreating  or  being  driven, 
men  as  the  exotics  in  a  London  con-  From  our  ships  we  sprung,  and  to  our 
eervatory  are  of  British  plants.  ships  we  sliall  some  day  perhaps  re- 
Such  a  life  is  compatible  with  the  turn.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  draw, 
acquirement  of  great  Oriental  lore,  from  tlie  practice  of  a  purely  contin- 
but  not  with  the  attainment  of  that  ental  empire  like  that  of  Rome,  rules 
ready  knowledge  of  native  character  for  the  government  of  an  essentially 
which  is  picked  up  by  far  inferior  in-  maritime  dominion,  such  as  we  have 
tellects  in  the  rough  daily  school  of  established  on  the  Ganges.  Ours  is  a 
Cutcherry  drudgery.  power  Without  a  precedent,  and  per- 
This  reflection  has  somewhat  damp-  haps,  therefore,  without  a  prognostks. 


*  Court-house  or  Of&ce. 
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There  is  nothing  liko  it  in  tho  past,  rice  and  tjrranny  hold  unlimited  swaj. 

and  its  future  will  probably  be  stamp-  The  police  is  too  feeble  to  render 

cd  with  the  same  singularity  as  has  effectual  aid  in  suppressing  the  lawless 

characcerised  its  whole  existence.  oppression  of  tJie  factor." 

We  must  try,  therefore,  to  better  Now,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  one 

the  condition  of  our  subjects  by  means  of  Mr.  Cameron*s  slender  dusky  /iletts 

such  as  our  own  experience  teaches  on  tho  bench  as  magihtrate,  and  (to 

us  to  be  best  adapted  to  their  nature,  take  what  ought  to  Ix)  the  mildest 

To  open  to  them  at  once  the  civil  and  specimen  of  a  gentle  Englishman)  the 

military  services ;  to  give  to  any  nura-  leading  member  of  the  Peace  party  at 

ber  of  them  that  absolute  right  to  pre-  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  bar  in 

ferment  implied  in  their  enrolment  in  an  Indigo-planter,  taxed  with  oppress- 

tho  ranks  of  a  peculiar  body,  would  ing  the   Hindoo,  and  we  shall  easily 

not,  we  imagine,   be   to   follow  the  see  that  the  law  must  have  an  almost 

guidance  of  experience.    Presumption  supernatural  inherent  majesty,  if,  un- 

on  the  one  side,  and  the  pride  of  race  der    such    circumstances,  it    can    be 

on  the   other,  might  lead  to  serious  effectually  enforced,    and    impartially 

jarrings  between  the  English  and  the  administered. 

Indian  members,  who,  though  standing  The  regulation  of  the  intercourse 
*'n  the  ranks  of  the  same  service,  between  our  own  countrymen  not  in 
^ould  still  differ  from  each  other  like  the  service  of  Government,  and  our 
the  keys  of  a  pianoforte.  It  would,  native  subjects,  will  rise  in  import- 
we  think,  be  safer  to  commence  as  we  ance  with  the  progress  of  those  works 
have  already  suggested,  by  selecting  in  which  European  agency  is  essen- 
for  preferment  individuals  from  tho  tial  to  ensure  success.  Railways, 
mass  of  our  native  subjects.  '  Situa-  electric  telegraphs,  improved  cotton- 
tions  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  de-  cultivation,  steam,  and  all  other  com- 
partment may  be  found  or  created  plicated  machinery,  must,  if  over- 
whieh  natives  can  fill  with  great  ere-  spreading  the  country,  as  many  antici- 
dit;  but  their  general  fitness  for  the  pate,  bring  with  them  a  vast  increaso 
office  of  magistrate  remains  to  bo  to  the  European  section  of  the  com- 
proved.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  case  munity,  whose  influence  will  still  be 
wherein  to  leave  the  powers  wielded  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  commer^ 
by  a  magistrate  in  the  hands  of  any  cial  strength. 

one  open  to  the  influences  from  which  To  give  to  this  little  section  full 

a  fellow-countryman  alone  can  bo  se-  scope  for  the  development  of  its  in- 

curo,  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  most  dustrial  energies,  and  yet  to  restrain 

imprudent.    Besides,  there  is  a  duty,  it  from  abusing  its  strength  to  the 

perhaps  but  imperfectly  performed  at  injury  of  the  native  population,  is  in 

present,  and  to  which,  at  least^ln  the  fact  the  only  real  service  ever  likely 

lower  provinces,  a  native  functionary  to  be  rendered  by  the  Law  Commis- 

wouM  be  quite  ineompetent^  and  that  sions  and  Legislative  Councils  called 

is,  affording  protection  to  the  people  into  existence  by  the  enactment  of 

against  the  violence  of   Englishmen  last  se^ion. 

settled  in  the  interior  as  merchants.  In  as  far  as  the  natives  of  Bengal 

landholders,  or  Indigo-planters.     We  and  Upper  India  are  alone  concerned, 

have  now  before  us  a  letter  written  in  we  are  convinced  that  all  of  this  cum- 

excellent  English  by  a  native  of  Ben-  brous  law-making  apparatus  is  quite 

gaJ,  in   which  the  following  passage  superfluous.    The  existing  regulations, 

'    occurs : — ^*'  The    fact    is,  that    Euro-  with  occasional  pruning  and  trimming, 

pean  traders  have  obtained,  in  mai  y  would,  if  fairly  enforced  and  adhered 

places  in   the  interior  of  the  Bengal  to,  amply  suffice  to  meet  all  of  their 

Presidency,  almost  uncontrolled  power  simple  wants.     But  tho  natives  can 

— a  power  which  they  are  seldom  suf-  no  longer  be  left  to  themselves.    Euro- 

ficiently  scrupulous  not  to  exert  to  the  peans    will    intrude,    and    legislation 

injury  of  those  with  whom  they  come  must  therefore  bo  shaped  and  stretched 

in  contact     It  is  not  exaggeration  to  so  as  to  fit  it  to  tlie  characters  of  the 

aajr,    each    Indigo    factory,    together  intruders. 

with  it3  aurroundiog  estate,  is  a  little  As  at  present  constituted,  tho  ma- 

kiDgdam   witbin  itself  wherdn   ava-  gistracy  and   the   i^Wa^  w^  V^wdl^j 
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equal  to  the  control  of  BritUh-born  a  few  strong-ncn'cd  and  coarse-minded 
settlers,  half  a  dozen  of  whom  are  Englishmen  in  the  interior,  invested 
more  difficult  to  rule  tlian  lialf  a  mil-  with  power  by  the  possession  of  land, 
lion  of  natives.  There  prevails  among  may  exercise  over  the  people  among 
Engli^men  of  eveir  grade  a  notion  whom  they  are  located,  and  from  whom 
of  the  East  India  Company  being  a  they  are  eager  to  extract  the  wealth 
body  of  a  somewhat  foreign  stamp,  to  which  they  long  to  enjoy  in  a  more 
whose  servants  it  is  almost  degrading  congenial  climate. 
for  a  free-born  Briton  to  be  obliged  to  This  species  of  tyranny  will  of 
submit  course  be  most  felt  among  the  feebleat. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Queen's  and  is,  consequently,  likely  to  be  more 
and  the  Company's  superior  tribunals,  grievous  in  Bengal  than  among  the 
known  at  Calcutta  as  the  Supreme,  hardier  population  of  Upper  India, 
and  the  Sadder,  Courts,  would,  by  But  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  goes, 
couplingthehome-bred  judges  appoint-  he  will  carry  with  him  his  instinctive 
ed  oy  the  Crown  witli  the  country-  contempt  for  tribes  of  a  dusky  corn- 
trained  nominees  of  the  local  govern-  plexion  ;  and  where  this  b  not  coun^ 
ment,  give  a  weight  to  tlie  magistracy  teracted  by  the  imposed  courtesies  of 
acting  under  this  combined  authority,  official  life,  or  checked  by  the  presence 
and  thus  fit  it  for  the  better  discharge  of  a  sufficient  controlling  authority,  it 
of  the  difficult  duty  of  controlling  and  will  ever  be  ready  to  break  out  m  a 
correcting  the  excesses  of  Englishmen  manner  injurious  to  the  interests 
settled  in  the  interior.  These  settlers  and  feelings  of  those  subject  to  his 
often  find  in  the  menace  of  an  action    power. 

or  prosecution  before  a  remote  and  Our  future  rule  will,  it  is  evident, 
somewhat  prejudiced  tribunal,  a  wea-  become  daily  more  and  more  European 
pon  wherewith  to  combat  the  imme-  in  its  tone,  and  there  will  consequently 
diate  power  of  a  functionary,  amenable  be  an  increasing  call  upon  those  en* 
individually  to  the  Queen  s  Court  in  gaged  in  its  direction  to  watch  over 
Calcutta,  for  every  act  which  legal  the  conduct  of  the  dominant  race,  to 
ingenuity  can  represent  to  be  personal,  restrain  its  arrogance,  and  to  see  that 
and  so  beyond  the  pale  of  official  pro-  the  equality  announced  in  the  laws  does 
tection.  not  evaporate  in  print,  but  is  sometliing 

The  fusion  of  the  two  superior  real  and  substantial,  to  be  felt  and  en- 
courts  will  not,  in  fact,  lessen  the  per-  joyed  in  the  ordinary  every-day  inter- 
sonal    responsibility  of   the   English    course  of  life. 

magistrate ;  but  it  will  remove  an  ap-  If  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
parent  antagonism,  calculated  to  keep  legislation,  the  new  Commissions  and 
alive  a  spirit  of  defiance  towards  the  Councils  will  not  ha\'e  been  created  in 
local  authority  in  the  breast  of  many  vain ;  but  if  their  labours  end  in 
an  English  settler,  the  efiects  of  which,  merely  adding  to  the  existing  tomes  of 
oa  described  in  the  extract  above  benevolent  enactments,  without  elFcctu- 
given,  from  the  letter  of  a  Bengal  al  provision  for  their  enforcement,  then 
gentleman,  are  felt  bv  every  native  we  cannot  but  fear  tliat  our  pruji-cted 
with  whom  he  may  have  any  deal-  measures  of  improvement,  being  all  of 
ings.  Much  has  been  written  and  a  Euro{)ean  cluiracter,  will  add  Uttle  to 
spoken  about  the  duty  of  protecting  the  happiness  of  our  subjects  on  the 
the  people  of  India  Irom  being  op-  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  be  regarded 
pressed  by  the  Government  and  its  by  them  merely  as  ingenious  contriv- 
agents,  but  few  seem  to  have  thou^t  ances  for  extending  our  own  power,, 
of  that  more  searching  tyranny  which    and  completing  their  subjugation. 
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PART  m. 

CHAPTER   IV. — ^AU  CENTRE  DU   MONDE. 

**Oh,PftriB!  Tllle  pleine  de  brouillard, 
£t  couveite  de  boue, 

Odi  leu  hommea  connoiisent  pas  l*bonneiir, 
Ni  Iw  femmes  la  Tertu.'* 

BouaiBAU. 

The,  Willoughby  famtlly,  as  has  new    acquaintances,  and,  so    far    as 

been  already  said,  left  England  for  their  countrymen  were  concerned,  in 

the  Continent ;   and  the  spring  which  perfect  obscurity,  they  had  not  a  wish 

succeeded    Sir    John's    death    found  which  it  did  not  suffice  for ;  as  long, 

them    temporarily  residing  in  Parts,  at  least,  as   the    vast,  strange    city 

It  was  very  far  from  the  Colonel's  held    its  first  influences  over  them, 

intention,  however,  to  remain  there  To  these,  probably,  it  was  owing  that 

long ;  the  household  was  only  incom-  Colonel     Willoughby    appeared    fot 

plete,  as  yet,  without  Francis,  who  some  time  to  have  had  no  other  ob> 

m  a  few  weeks  would  join  it  on  leav-  ject  in  coming  to  Paris ;  if  distinctly 

ing  Oxford ;    and    there    had  to  be  aware  of  any,  beyond  the  facilities 

some  consideration  before  finally  set-  there  for  choosing  a  place  of  residence 
tling,  from  among  no  slight  variety  of   in  the  provinces,  (^r  awaiting  his  son 

advertisements  in  the  public  journals,  Francis,  and  finiBhing  the  more  im- 

wbat  district  of  the  provinces  might  portant  part  of    his  correspondence, 

bo  best  suited  for  a  retreat,  probably  with  the  convenience  of  respectable 

during    some    years.      One    or    two  banking-houses — ^besides    the   possibi- 

points    of    business,  also,  requiring  lity  of  avoiding  English  acquaintances, 

attention  to  his  English  letters,  con-  which  at  Dieppe  or  Boulogne  would 

tinned  to  make  their  early  arrival  a  not  have  been  so  easy — then  he  would 

convenience ;   not  so  much  from  the  without  a  doubt  have  mentioned  it  to 

Devonshire  lawyer,  whoso  methodical  his  wife.     A  reserved  roan,  and  in 

regularity  left  nothing  to  desire,  as  the  strictest  sense  a  proud  one,  he 

with  regard  to  the  sale  of  Sir  God-  was  amongst  the  last  to  have  secrets; 

frey's  commission,  and  some  arrange-  thev  would  have  sat  on   his    brow, 

ments  left  unfinished  in  town,  of  that  and  troubled  his  manner ;  nor  had  he 

tedious   nature     which    characterises  at  any  time  had  such  a  thing  apart 

stookbroking.    Meanwhile  theu'  esta^  from  her.    During  the  whole  course 

bUshmeot  was  certainly  simple  com-  of  their  wedded  l3e,  whether  together 

pored    with    that  lately  given  up  in  or  separated,  by  word  or  letter,  then* 

Golden  Square,  where  society,  at  no  mutual  confidence  had  increased :  for 

time    deficient  to    the   Willougfabies,  her  part,  she  was  of  that  easy,  placid, 

had,  since  the   Colonel's  last  return  seemingly     almost     torpid     nature, 

home,  been  doubling  itself  every  vcar,  which,  save  in  a  receipt  of   house- 

and  had  begun,  since  his   brother's  keeping,  or  a  triumph  of    domestic 

death,    absolutely    to    send    visiting-  management,  appears  merely  to  pro- 

eards  by  footmen,  to  call  m  carriages,  duce  in  it  nothing  worth  the  hiding, 

to  bespeak  the  eariiest  possible  share  nor  to    receive,  either,   anything    of 

of  their   company    at    dinner:    con-  that  serious  kmd;   while  the  course 

trasted  with  the  extent  which  must  of  time,  that  hod  begun  to  turn  the 

have  been  necessary  for  Stoke,  it  was  fair  features  of  Mrs.  Willoughby  rather 

duninutive.    Yet  it  was  by  no  means  large,  giving  her  form  a  somewhat 

one  of    a    restricted  kind,  although  more  than  matronly  fulness,  hod  so 

the  income  from  Lady  Willoughby's  increased  this  peculiarity  in   her  dis. 

onu  sma)}  fortune  would  alone  have  position  as  to  make  strangers  think 

sa&ed  to  keep  it  up,  le&YiDg  some  her  insipid.     Older   friends    thought 

swp/asj  ao  tiuU^  Hying  aa  yet  without  very  iu  otihfinnad)  saui  iSt  ^%a^  vn 
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Bome  way,  chiefly  old  friends  Mrs.  society,  sometimes  id  barrack-lod^ 
Willoughby  had  had  at  all;  but  nei-  ings,  sometimes  abroad,  sometimes 
ther  they,  the  oldest  of  them,  nor  even  for  distant  communication  by  letter; 
her  children,  perhaps,  could  so  much  she  might,  at  least,  have  been  ex- 
as  imagine  tlie  truth  of  heart,  the  per-  pected  to  form  no  great  ornament  in 
feet  tnijit,  the  intimate,  unhesitating  London  circles,  or  among  country 
appreciation,  which,  since  they  were  people  at  Stoke  Manor-house.  StiU 
first  gained  by  him,  her  husband  had  there  had  been  nothing  in  all  their 
been  ever  knowing  better.  Indolently  previous  intercourse  so  precious  to 
placid  as  she  might  seem  even  to  him  as  his  wife's  letters,  when  almost 
ordinary  troubles,  tumults,  and  em-  for  the  first  time,  in  her  own 'natural 
barra-ssments,  as  if  the  world's  care  way,  she  had  to  attempt  expressinff 
entered  no  imagination  of  hers —  fond  thoughts,  soothing  motives,  and 
quietly  busied,  with  attention  fixed  yet  confessions  of  impatience — mixed 
on  household  matters,  knitting  or  up  with  accounts  of  children's  com- 
sewing  in  her  endless,  noiseless  man-  plaints,  their  faults,  and  their  school* 
ner — ^yet  if  his  eve  had  shown  anxiety,  ing— country  gossip,  and  fashionable 
if  he  had  ceased  to  read,  if  he  paced  arrivals,  with  some  stray  suggestions 
the  room,  or  had  been  vsry  silent,  a  and  admissions,  never  before  confided 
kind  of  divination  there  was,  that,  to  him,  of  a  pious  kind:  and  when 
without  any  watching  or  any  ques-  long  afterwards  came  the  events  si 
tioning,  would  have  roused  her  up-*  Stoke,  instead  of  any  undue  flutter  or 
the  work  suspended  on  her  lap,  her  sense  of  importance  being  caused  in 
cheek  losing  the  old  dimple-mark  her,  she  had  fallen  in  as  naturally  to 
which  maturity  had  deepened  there,  title  or  prospects,  as  she  had  sat  bo- 
and  her  glance  widened  with  concern ;  fore  that  at  the  head  of  their  dinner- 
till,  if  he  had  still  not  spoken.  Lady  table  in  Golden  Square.  It  was  no 
Willoughby  would  have  risen  up  doll's  disposition,  as  had  been  at  the 
gradually,  looking  round  as  if  startled  time  hinted  roimd  some  ill-natured 
urom  a  sort  of  mild  dream,  and  have  card-tables  in  that  region;  if  one 
moved  towards  him,  beginning  of  her  thing  more  than  another  troubled  Sir 
own  accord — which  was  a  rare  tiling —  Godfrey  in  their  present  plans,  it  was 
to  speak.  Not  necessarily,  indeed,  that  ho  believed  devoutly  in  his  wife's 
though  they  had  been  alone  in  the  aptitude  for  a  high  station,  where 
room,  to  invite  confidence  by  any  in-  expectations  would  be  formed  and 
quiry ;  but  rather  in  the  way  of  per-  occasions  raised ;  his  feeling  was — 
forming  some  slight  office  that  might  and  the  partiality  ^as  excusable— 
have  been  neglected,  or  with  endea-  that  her  chief  value  lay  obscured  in 
▼ours  at  such  interesting  news  and  ordinary  circumstances.  Whereas  at 
small-talk  as,  to  speak  truth,  she  the  now  abode  in  Paris,  with  ample 
scarcely  shone  in,  unsupported — nor  scope  and  convenience,  all  the  earlier 
any  the  better  for  the  confused  sense  habits  of  domestic  superintendence 
she  evidently  had  at  these  times  of  seemed  returning,  the  making,  baking, 
having  been  by  some  means  in  fault,  mending — almost  even  to  washing ; 
and  having  failed  to  be  a  very  lively  in  reference  to  which  alone  Lady 
companion.  She  was  of  a  plain  Willoughby  seemed  really  active,  and 
country  squire's  family,  in  fact;  and  the  more  so  that  everything  might  go 
in  her  ilay,  if  sent  at  all  to  boarding-  on  as  in  England,  had  the  mere  eco- 
schools,  they  had  not  lingered  long  nomy  of  the  thing  not  been  a  vital 
over 'music,  still  less  at  flower-paint-  point.  Her  pleased  air  would  alone 
ing  or  the  sciences;  while  with  sue-  have  hindered  him  from  reasoning  it 
cossive  sisters  waiting  at  home  for  with  her,  had  Sir  Godfrey  so  much 
their  turn,  as  she  had  had,  it  was  but  as  dreamt,  in  the  latter  respect,  how 
to  finish  ofl*  baking  and  mending,  with  their  case  really  stood :  and  when, 
dancing  and  embroidery,  then  to  come  indeed,  there  did  lie  any  care  on  his 
back,  and  bake  and  mend  again.  So  mind,  which  he  might  be  unwillinsr 
when  the  dancing  ended  with  mar-  she  should  share,  yet  so  gently  did 
riage,  the  embroidery  at  the  first  the  conversation  win  it  from  him,  and  * 
birth,  it  might  have  been  thought  the  so  quietly  did  something  like  tlv^  Q>\d 
officar  had  gained  no  rery  yaluable  mannei  woo  Yuia  \a  \m»x  "qa  Xts^oa^fiA. 
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alone,  that,  ero  he  know,  it  was  no    of  the  river  and  the  lesser  alleys  of 
longer  his,  but  they  were  talking  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  a  motley  popa- 
it    plainly.    What    tranquil    rcassur-    lation    still  clustered  about  the  tan- 
ance    then,    and    grave,    prompt    ad-    pits  or  dye-houses,  and  towards  the 
vertence    to    the    point  —  and    pure    l}ridge    and   quays:    it  occupied   one 
sympathy,  and  that   repose   of    soul    comer    of  a   short,  desertc'd  looking 
from   which  a  woman's  instinct  can    street^  the  other  end  of  which  was  ro- 
ezprc'ss  so  much  by  a  tone,  a  look,    duced  to  a  narrow  lane  by  the  high 
silence  itself!     Sir  Godfrey  had  some-    enclosure  of  a  convent ;  in  front  was 
times  been  ashnmod  to  find  how  much    a  small  paved  court,  very  shady  and 
more  he  could  be  disturbed  by  trifles,    damp,  by  the  help  of   two  or  threo 
or  how  cautiously  he  had  been  under-    stunted  poplars  it  contained,  yet  not 
rating  his  wife's  affection.     So  that   by  any  means  private,  being  overlook- 
she  knew  as  well  as  ho  did,  and  al-    ed  by  dusty  or  broken  staircase  win- 
most  as  soon,  how  affairs  stood  at    dows,  one   over   the   other,  from    at 
Stoke,  with  the  tenor  of  his  brother's    hand  ;    while    it,   nevertheless,   could 
intended  will,  and  any  the  slightest    boast  of  a  wall  surmounted  by  a  rail- 
incident  which  could  concern  them,    ing,  with  a    heavily-pillared    gate    of 
He  had  even  casually  mentioned,  as    open  ironwork,  a  little   lodge  on  one 
among  the  more    trivial.  Sir  John's    side  \iithin,  where  the  porter  lived — 
wishes  for  the  benefit  of  the  person    at  one  end  of  the  house  a  diminutive 
entitled  Suzanne    Deroux,  for  Lady    stable  and  coach-shed,  at  the  other  an 
Willoughby    had    long    known,    of   entrance  to  a  high-walled  garden,  laid 
course,  what  of  Sir  John's  early  his-    out   in    intricate    confusion,   without 
tory  his  brother  knew.    The  matter    sign  of  flowers,  and  overgrown  wth  a 
had  well-nicjh  escaped    his   memory,    luxury  of  weeds.     Some  rising  bour- 
he  said :  till  on  happening  to  want  a    geois  had  probably  at  first  designed 
banker  in   Paris,  it   struck    him  that    it,  with  a  moderate  eye  to    fashion: 
the  house  formerly  employed  by  his    although    its   prime    recommendation 
brother,  in  the  payment   of   the  an-    from  the  notary  was,  that  successive 
nuity  referred  to,  might  suit  himself,    families  of  the  English  nobility  had 
To  these   gentlemen,  accordingly,  he    chosen    it    for    their    temporary  resi- 
had  sent  a  memorandum  of  the  ad-    dencc;  nor  did  the  old  concierge  fail 
dress  left  by  Sir  John,  with  a  request    to    point   out,  with    some   emphasis, 
that  they  would  have  the  money  paid    when  showing  the  garden,  that  it  was 
to   her.    It   was    a   small   sum,  but    in  the  English  style.     The  place  was, 
might    be   important    to   the   people,    at  all  events,  at  a  convenient  distance 
whoever  they  were,  living  in  one  of  from  the  central  parts  of  Paris,  and 
the    poorest    and    most    wretchedly-   within  an  easy  drive  to  the  Protestant 
crowded  quarters  of  Paris.     Still,  as    Episcopal  chaped.    At  a  sharp  angle 
Sir  (lodfrey  smiled  on  that  occasion    with  the  street  ran  a  main  thorough- 
cheerfully,  and  resumed  his   English   fare    from    the  city  barrier,  one  way 
newspaper,  he  did  not,  he  could  not   confused    in    the   dense  suburb,  the 
tell    all   the  painful   and  pertinacious    other   way  breaking  towards  a  lea^ 
impressions,    of    circumstances    un-  promenade  of  the  public  park ;  send- 
known    or  acts  nntraced,  which  any    ing  all  day  a  busy  throug  of  passen- 
allusion  to  his  late  brother's  former    gers  into  that  brighter  current,  where 
stay  in  Paris  still  called  up.  it   glimpsed   broad   past  the  gap    of 

Everything  did  not   exactly  go  on    light,  with  the  glitter  of  equipages, 
in  the  household  as  in  England,  in-    the  shifting  glow  of  dresses,  and  the 
deed,  but  all  was  as  nearly  so  as  a    constant  hum  and  babble  of  its  gaiety ; 
quiet   assiduity  could  make   it.    The    while    nearer  by  was  an  opening  in 
house,  a  somewhat   dull  and    dilapi-    the  contiguous  street,  through  which 
dated  mansion,  very  barely  furnished,    the  first-floor  windows  of  their  house 
and  taken  by  the  month  from  an  ad-    looked  at  the  motion  along  the  quay, 
joining  notary,  stood  far  to  the  west-   and  saw  the  stately  piles  of  building 
em  or  court-end  of  the  city,  though    on  the  opposite  bank,  in  brighter  per- 
nther  involved  in  the  dingmess  of  a   spective,  curve  away  from  the  eastern 
aojt  of  minor  Anxhowgy  where,  in   avenue  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with 
^Aoge  dajiv,  between  the  sudden  curve  tiie  hendiEkg  oi  ^q  nN«t.  TWj  Va^ 
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still  a  carriage,  too,  though  it  was  chair,  while  his  bare-armed,  black- 
merely  hired  by  the  month,  like  the  browed  wife  had  turned  her  leafhor- 
hooso,  from  the  nearest  livery-stables  like  face  up  from  her  tub,  looking 
—a  light,  English-shaped  liirouche,  daggers.  True,  the  English  family 
with  its  pair  of  soot-black,  long-legged,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  no  visitors, 
Flemish  horses,  long-tailed  and  square*  but  the  concierge  had ; — lie  was  well 
nosed,  barrel-bodied  and  hollow-back-  known  to  his  respectable  neighbours; 
ed,  and  formally-stepping,  which  the  and,  besides,  it  was  possible  that 
owner  called  English  also,  for  every-  the  misanthropy  of  the  Chevalier 
thing  English  seemed  the  rage :  they  Vilby  and  of  Madame  might  bo  to 
were  objects  of  no  slight  scorn,  in  that  some  extent  diminished ;  they  would 
light,  to  Sir  Grodfrcy's  groom,  a  stiff  probably  yet  enter  into  society — all 
old  trooper,  who,  with  his  duties  to-  the  previous  tenants  of  the  mansion 
wards  his  master's  horse,  Black  Ru-  had  done  so ;  Paris  was,  in  reality,  so 
pert  (the  only  possession  they  had  attractive  a  capital.  Such  had  been 
brought  from  Stoke,  save  the  title),  had  the  response  to  the  diplomacy  of  Jack* 
soon  to  unite  that  of  coachman.  Since  son,  who,  having  once  been  a  French 
besides  Jackson  himself,  there  was  prisoner,  far  abroad,  knew  the  languago 
not  merely  an  English  housemaid,  but  after  a  fashion  of  his  own ;  and  he  re- 
there  was  young  Mr.  Charles's  tutor,  a  ceived  it  in  grim  silence.  The  truth 
grave,  rather  middle-aged  bachelor  of  was,  the  gossij)plng  receptions  at  the 
arts  from  Cambridge,  and  in  clerical  little  lodge  were  somewhat  trouble- 
orders,  who  was  to  make  up"for  the  lost  some,  and  seemed  to  concern  t hem- 
advantages  of  Eton,  while  he  looked  solves  greatly  with  the  affairs  of  the 
forward  to  the  first  opening  in  the  household  within,  had  there  been  no- 
curacy  at  Stoke ;  there  was  Miss  Wil-  thing  else  than  the  general  interest 
loughby's  governess,  a  lady  apparently  taken  in  it  by  the  adjacent  windows, 
also  of  middle  age,  whose  ])erfect  or  the  popularity  of  the  whole  family, 
breeding  and  great  accomplishments  collectively  or  individually,  which  had 
had  made  her  acceptance  of  the  posi-  sometimes  accompanied  their  exit  or 
tion  k  favour,  when  the  sudden  neces-  entrance  with  applause  from  crowds  . 
sity  arose  for  the  young  lady's  leaving  of  street  children — a  prestige,  which 
school ;  she  had  been  in  tho  highest  had  as  evidently  deserted  them  after- 
families,  and  her  conversational  pow-  wards,  to  be  replaced  by  tenfold  scm^ 
ers  were  of  a  superior  order,  so  that  tiny  of  a  less  partial  kind,  not  un- 
thero  was  a  continual  silent  gratitude  mingled  with  sundry  trivial  annoy- 
towards  her  on  the  part  of  Lady  Wil-  ances.  Nor,  although  it  resulted,  with 
loughby.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  whose  Lady  Willoughby's  usual  easy  dispo- 
whole  heart  lay  in  her  family,  these  sition,  in  her  employing  the  services 
unfavourable  changes  had  been  a  source  of  the  porter's  daughter  within  the 
of  pure  satisfaction,  so  far  as  she  was  house,  did  the  one  parent  open  the 
concerned ;  compared  with  the  privi-  gate  with  less  sullen  dignity,  and  the 
lege  of  having  their  children  about  other  seem  less  jealously  watchful 
them,  educated  under  their  own  ova  against  some  abstraction  of  the  furni- 
expecting  Frank  so  soon,  too,  r^othmg  ture,  or  nocturnal  evasion  of  the  rent 
else  was  a  deprivation ;  she  merely  Nevertheless,  Paris  itself  was  not 
missed  England  and  English  habits  more  restless  or  more  lively  than  the 
when  some  one  else  did,  and  had  spirits  of  the  young  people  in  their 
seen  Stoke  but  once ;  only  through  the  tirst  enjoyment  of  its  scenes.  The 
occasional  abstracted  looks  of  Sir  God-  earliest  summer  had  begun  to  ligliten 
frey  did  she  re^et  its  postponement,  up  what  was  already  bright  with  heat 
As  for  the  old  French  concierge  at  the  that  came  before  the  leaves,  quickly  as 
gate,  indeed,  with  his  wife,  family,  these  were  bursting  into  yerdure  along 
and  friends,  she  could  have  gladly  their  avenue ;  and  when  the  dust  Is 
spared  tliem;  but  the  concierge  was  hovering  in  the  sun,  when  the  level 
indispensable  —  ho  lived  there  —  he  light  streams  along  causeway  and 
went  with  the  house,  in  fact ;  and  at  pavement,  crossed  by  cooler  vistas, 
the  very  hint  of  hjs  being  superfluous,  when  the  morning  water-carts  go 
the  old  cracked-voiced  porter  had  slowly  h\»a\iv^  ^^^  ^^  ^w^cass^ 
drawn  bimadf  up  lod^fnantlyjn  his  HpnniLWiig   1ib&\t    ^<Mt-%\A\fa^  -^ro&te^ 
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out  their  canopies,  setting  their  win*  shops — or,    again,    far    through    the 

dows  right — ^with  the  moist  smell  of  labyrinth  of  exhaustless  streets,  where 

market-carts  still  in  the  air,  the  stray  moted  and  dusty    shadows    plunged 

fragrance  of  fruit-stalls  near — steeples  into  the  gloom  of  deep  lanes,  to  the 

shining    high  beyond    the  steel-blue  grim  grey  towers  of  the  Bastille  rising 

roofs,  the  dazzling  skylight  panes, —  embattled   out  of   the  squalid  faux- 

chambermaids  loosing  far  out  from  bourg,  which  blackened  in  manufac- 

upper  windows,  long  perspectives  of  tory  smoke  beyond — miles  back,  too, 

amiiteeture  blending,  and  a  vast  hoi-  it    led    across   some  bridge,    to    the 

low  azure  over  all,  ere  the  smoke  is  Gobelins,    to    the    close    and    dingy 

gathered,  and  before  the  street-cries  quarter  of  the  university,  with  its  old 

are  confused,  or  the  growing  rush  of  legends  of  learning,  or  magic  in  dark 

Bounds  has  become  oppressive  in  the  ages ;  its  careless  students  swaggering 

heat — ^then  who  remembers  not  the  past,  or    smoking    from    their   high- 

fiury  feeling  of  a  city  to  youth !    It  is  perched  casements ;  its  grisettes,  that 

when  they  still  look  to  life  from  under  sat  at  work  opposite  with  an  air  of 

Sotection,  with  no  experience,  nothing  coquettish  grace  amidst  their  poverty, 
:e  the  need  of  directing  for  them-  their  hair  neither  frizzed  nor  powder- 
selves;  but  most  of  all  from  a  simple  ed,  with  a  bright  cotton  handkerchief 
household,  used  to  temperate  plea-  twined  half  about  it,  watering  their 
Bures,  and  to  the  sort  of  kindness  that  little  mignonette-boxes,  or  chirping 
rests  more  in  purpose  than  upon  in-  to  their  bird  cages  that  hung  outside 
dulgence ;  the  city  need  only  be  Paris,  to  a  gleam^f  sunshine ; — or  to  where 
with  sights  as  foreign  as  the  language,  the  golden  dome  of  the  great  hospital 
to  crown  that  morning  cup  of  enchant-  hung  in  the  air,  faintly  bright;  to 
ment  to  its  brim.  For  the  two  the  bronze  form  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
younger  members  of  the  family  it  riding  regardless  above  the  throng  of 
wore  all  its  charm :  Rose  Willoughby  tlie  market-place,  and  where  the  two 
had  seen  little  more  of  the  world  in  huge  cathcaral-towers  of  Notre  Dame 
her  boarding-school,  at  sixteen,  than  stood  over  their  mountain  of  roof, 
if  it  had  been  a  nunnery  ;  while  above  the  gaunt  old  houses  of  the 
Charles,  who  was  younger,  had  been  island  Cite ;  with  the  sharp- peaked 
fancying  his  knowledge  of  life  at  prison-turrets  and  grated  loopholes  of 
Westmmstor  school  and  Eton  rather  the  Conciergerie  lifted  from  tlie  river's 
uncommon  ; — so  that  every  morning  edge,  whose  muddy  eddies  swam  each 
set  them  astir  early,  watching  at  the  way  by,  among  the  barges.  The 
windows,  impatient  to  get  breakfast-  Colonel  had  been  in  Paris  many  years 
time  past,  to  have  those  studies  sever-  before,  ere  he  had  had  any  interest  in 
ally  over,  in  which,  so  far  as  the  lad*s  it  save  that  of  a  young  man,  in  lively 
tutor  was  concerned,  Mr.  Thorpe  bore  company ;  when  all  sons  of  gentlemen 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  task.  Each  made  the  grand  tour,  and  the  old 
day,  in  fact,  found  the  party  rolling  glories  of  Versailles  were  still  reflected 
farther  from  the  shady  environs,  even  at  the  court  of  Louis  Quinze,  in 
through  into  the  hot  heart  of  the  city,  the  elegant  dissipation  of  his  latter 
towaids  scenes  or  structures  that  days:  he  had  come  since  then,  indeed, 
were  multiplied  by  each  previous  dis-  into  sterner  contact  with  Frenchmen 
covery :  for  if  the  long  stately  fa9ades  abroad  ;  but  it  served  him  now,  in 
of  the  Tuilleries,  from  its  formal  gar-  making  shift  to  act  as  guide  among 
dens  swarming  with  people  and  statues,  the  principal  wonders  of  the  capital — 
ran  already  half-linked  to  the  gorge-  when  ho  rode  near  the  carriage,  some- 
ous  old  Louvre,  steeped  pale  in  the  times  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  thp , 
southern  flood  of  light  above  the  river,  tutor,  on  a  ouiet  white  mare  from  the 
till  all  its  deep- set,  embossed  windows  hackney  stables.  And  Lady  Wil- 
seemed  diamonds  in  the  rich  Corin-  lotighby  mildly  eyed  the  Bastille,  or 
thian  filagree  that  framed  them,  though  gently  noticed  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  workmen  were  still  busy  at  its  un-  the  Louvre,  at  her  husband's  remark ; 
finished  roof,  like  emmets  from  the  suffering  herself  to  be  handed  out  to 
crowd  along  the  quays ;  so  these  also  some  sentinel-guarded  vestibule,  and 
painted  to  the  Palais  Royal  court,  led  along  some  dull  historical  cor- 
witb  Us  new  arvadea  and  glittering  ridor^    althoxi^    vl    iSL\g\i\.    ^o^t     a 
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ahndder  at  what  was  told  of  it;  if  open-air  existence — while  the  gay 
some  positive  domostic  duty  did  shop-windows  and  cafe  signs  shone 
not  rather  keep  her  all  day  at  home,  beneath  the  boughs,  the  open  upper- 
While  Mrs.  Mason,  the  governess,  casements  seemed  to  drink  coolness 
following  with  the  party,  would  beneath  their  strijwd  canopies  through 
sedulously  express  assent^  at  due  in-  green-barred  jalousies,  the  double  shut- 
tervals,  by  word  or  sign,  to  the  state-  tcr-frames  were  thrown  out  either  way 
ments  of  the  baronet;  not  seldom  nd-  against  the  wall,  and  no  caro,  no  bua- 
dressing  to  the  young  lady  beside  her  ness  appeared  to  hang  on  Puiis  far 
some  comment  of  her  own,  or  improv-  as  eye  could  reach,  as  it  thii-kened 
ing  inference,  such  as  Mrs.  Trimmer  there  through  the  swimming  light  of 
hali  recently  brought  into  educational  afternoon.  To  Rose  and  Charles  it 
vogue.  It  might  have  been  that  Rose  left;  no  dissatisfactions  about  Stoko, 
on  these  occasions  sometimes  caught  nor  regrp t  for  the  smoke  of  London ; 
her  brother's  eye,  so  that  her  absorbed  and  instead  of  wishing  the  place  of 
face  and  lighted  look  would  grow  all  their  residence  settled  soon,  although 
at  once  intensely  demure,  or  she  had  neither  had  confided  it  to  the  oiher, 
to  turn  away  to  hide  a  smile  at  his  air  they  would  fain,  no  doubt,  have  had 
of  exaggerated  attention ;  while  Mr.  their  father  decide  on  staying  where 
Thorpe  was  usually  so  deep  in  abstrac-  they  were,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  suggestion 
tion,  or  had  wandered  so  far,  as  to  be  of  the  worthy  concierge,  by  making 
in  dianger  of  their  leaving  him  alto-  acquaintances  and  going  into  society, 
gether  behind.  It  was  all  one  storm  The  truth  was,  that  they  were  uncon- 
of  spectacle  and  excitement,  in  fact,  sciously  somewhat  conspicuous;  who- 
to  the  two ;  antique  memories  mingling  ther  it  was  that  the  full,  fair,  lady-like 
in  it  with  the  record  of  fearful  deeds,  features  of  Lady  Willoughby,  with  her 
and  quaint  traces  of  rude  manners  hair  aristocratic.illy  enough  drawn  up, 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  church,  the  heaped  high,  and  powdered,  had  yet 
magnificence  of  the  days  of  great  an  air  of  half-sleepy  ease  and  comfort 
kings — it  only  added  zest  to  the  living  that  offered  the  strongest  contrast  to 
rush  of  the  streets,  the  foreign  faces  French  looks,  or  that  the  hood-like 
and  unaccustomed  accents,  the  endless  bonnet  of  black  crape  which  surmount- 
variety  of  movement  that  shone,  flicker-  ed  tliem,  drawn  in  folds  together  and 
ed,  or  darkened  every  way  about  them,  hung  with  its  short  curtain-like  veil  of 
Then,  slowly  extricated  from  fetid  black  lace,  however  according  to  ma- 
knes  and  old  overhanging  houses,  tronly  usage  then  in  London,  had  al- 
patched,  and  stained,  and  ruinous,  ready  been  left  behind  in  Paris  by  a 
where  the  low-stretched  cord  of  the  barer  and  more  ckissical  taste ;  or  the 
street  lantern  showed  tha'u  carriages  girlish  grace  and  bloom  of  Hose  in  her 
seldom  passed,  tney  would  wheel  out  morning-dress  and  hat ;  the  half  cleri- 
snddenly  from  the  rough  causeway  cal  air  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  with  his  mingled 
and  its  filthy  middle-gutter,  into  the  awkwardness  and  endeavours  at  atten- 
broad  light  and  sunny  air  of  the  ver-  tion  to  the  ladies ;  or  the  military  air, 
dnrous  boulevards,  where  the  ramparts  till  figure,  and  splendid  English  hunter 
of  old  Paris  ran.  So  as  the  sounds  of  the  baronet :  all  which,  perhaps 
of  wheels  grew  soft,  and  they  rolled  taken  together,  might  even  in  passing 
leisurely  along,  the  girl  and  her  have  suggested  food  for  the  prover* 
brother  would  look  to  each  other,  with  bial  Parisian  curiosity.  Especially  it, 
something  ofthe  same  feeling;;  her  eyes  as  at  times  might  have  been  done, 
would  sparkle,  while  Charles's  were  they  had  noticed  the  grave  silence  of 
everywhere:  when  on  either  side  of  the  elderly  English  gentleman  on 
the  carving  vista,  either  way  lost  to  horseback,  when  his  companion  ad- 
sight,  and  heaped  with  the  motion  of  dressed  him  in  vain,  or  when  with  a 
equipages  and  riders,  the  showering  start  he  looked  up  to  answer,  some- 
elm-leavos  and  blossoming  lime-twigs  times  running  his  eye  keenly  about 
rose  green  'gainst  the  tall,  bright,  the  passing  people,  over  the  seated 
ornate  houses,  tinted  variously,  and  and  trifling  groups,  up  to  the  windows 
dappled  fitfully  by  the  shade — where  of  the  houses,  or  along  the  8hop-sigii8» 
Uie  scattered  passengers  lounged,  the  like  one  all  at  once  awake  to  them, 
ktitering  groups  mingled,  and  all  was  Indeed,  out  oS  \]tM  diMTKVix^^  \ic««^ 
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aUee  des  veuves  in  the  Elysiaa  fields,  havo  myself  assumed,  M.  le  Baron,*' 

where  alone  the  equipages  of  the  rich  responded  the  banker,  with  a  subdued 

widows  of  the  whole  capital  were  in  air  of  confidential  understanding.    ^  In 

propriety  seen  to  drive,  and  the  doubt-  finance  it  is  indispensable.     But  afiain 

nil  widowers  and  needy  bachelors   to  are  solid  here ;"  and  he   gaily  struck 

seek  opportunities  of  consoling  them,  his  hand  on  his  pocket.    *-  Things  will 

with  a  similar  gravity  of  dress  and  de-  move  —  they  will   go  —  now  that  M. 

meanour — it  was  questionable  whether  Neckar  is  at  the  head !     ]M.  le  Baron 

the  people  of  Paris  wore  accustomed  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  meetings 

to   observe  so  puzzlingly  attractive  a  of  the  States-General  havo-  commenc- 

sight.     It  had  altogether,   no   doubt,  ed,  and  are   open  to  attendance,  like 

a  sincere  insular  air  in  their  eyes.  the  English  parliament  itself?     Bah! 

It  happened  that  on  the  day  they  had  wo  are  aware   that  in  affairs   nowa- 

visited  Notre  Dame  cathedral.  Colonel  days,  the  minis»ter  is  everytliing;  to 

Willoughby  took  advantage'  of  their  s^ieak    properly — the    king,  nothing! 

return  Uirou^h  the  Rue  St.  IIonor6,  to  The  discussions  grow  interesting — it 

call  at  his   banker's    in  that  leading  was  a  happy  stroke-— to  render  the 

street.    lie  had  transacted  his  princi-  nation  —  yes,  conceive.    Monsieur,  — 

pal  business    there,  and  only  found  responsible    for    ita    own    expenses  I 

some    difficulty   in   detaching  himself  And,  after  all,  the  world  is  governed 

from  the   subsequent   animated  con-  by  this   money  here !"      Sir  Godfrey 

versation   of  the  courteous   financier,  sighed  involuntarily,  while  the  banker, 

whose  spirits  seemed  to  be  excellent  slightly  rubbing  his  hands  together, 

on  account  of  some  continued  increase  bowing   and  smiling,  still  conducted 

in   the  price  of  corn;  a  motive   but  him   with   empressemerU  towards   the 

dimly    understood    by    Sir    Godfrey,  court  in  which  his  horse  was  held, 

while  at  each  step  or    two   of   his  "  It  would  be  easy  to  procure  a  distin- 

egress  from  the  antechamber  he  was  guished  place  of  auaience  for  M.  le 

still  detained  by  some  fresh  ground  of  Baron  in  the  minister's  gallery  at  Ver- 

satisfaction.     As  regarded    places  of  siulles,"    persisted    Monsieur    Blaise, 

abode  to  be  had,  in  any  part  of  Franco  with  interest,  **  and  for  the  family  of 

whatever,  the  peiplexity  did  not  cer-  M.   le    Baron,  whom  we    have    not 

tainly  result  from  want  of  choice;  since  yet,  indeed,  had  the  honour  to  seo?^ 

his  last  inquiry,  the  notices  and  advcr-  M.  Blaise  had,  in    fact,  made  sundry 

tisements   had  increaijcd,   particularly  'half -subdued    advances,    at    various 

in  the  rural  provinces;  to  be  let  or  times,  towards  a  mutual  introduction 

sold,  they  seemed  surprisingly  plenti-  of  the  families,  which  seemed  latterly 

ful ;  nor  were  their  advantages  in  every  to   become  more  obvious.     '*  Thank 

point  omitted,  after  the  usual  style  of  you.  Monsieur,"  was  the  rather  dry 

such  description,  which  sometimes  di-  answer — ^**  no.      The  fact  is,  we  in- 

lated  on  the  very  nature  of  the  land-  tend    immediately  leaving    town,    as 

scape,  or  dwelt  with  gusto  on  the  par-  soon  as  my  eldest  son  arrives.     And, 

ticular  character  of  ai chitecture.     "It  of  course,  this  matter  as  to  a  place  of 

isdoubtless  owing,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  residence  must  be  settled.     I  should 

suggested   the   banker,  complacent!^',  prefer    some   remote,  quiet,  country 

•*  to  ihe  immense  resort,  at  the  present,  place." 

of  the  nobility  to  Paris.     The  attrac-        "  Ah,  you  should  then  purchase,  M. 

lion  is  excessive !     It  will  indeed  be  de  Vilby,"  said  the  banker,  oracularly, 

impossible  to   reside    but  in  the  vi-  "  It  is,  on  4he  whole,  I  assure  you, 

cinity — and    M.     le     Baron     sympa-  cheaper — more  satisfactory."    To  this, 
thiscs,  I   imagine,   with  the    party  of    however,  he  received  a  decided  nega- 

our ,  probably  to  a  certain  extent  tive;    Colonel    Willoughby    had    as 

in  the ?"  little  interest  in  the  idea  presented  to 

**I  really  know  very  little  of  poll-  him  by  Monsieur  Blaise,  of  a  profit- 

ileal    matters.   Monsieur,"    said    the  able  rc-sale,  at  a  future  period,  as  of 

baronet,  smiling,  "even  at   home, —  possessing  property  or  forming  per- 

and  as  for  those  in  this  country,  I  can  manent  ties  in  Franco,  or  of  leaving 

scarcely  say  that  I  have  attended  to  his  son  a  landovMier  there.    He  was 

Ibem  much/*  about  to  mount  hb  horse  amidst  the 

^//  ia  exaeHy  the  poaiiioTL  which  I    attentioiui  ol  \ih«  \Mnker  and  his  Swiss 
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porter,  whca  a  depressed  •  looking  the  re]i<7ious  shadows  of  Notre  Dnme, 
clerk  from  the  bankinor-ofHee  hastened  which  ho  had  passed  by  that  very 
oat,  with  an  air  of  some  timidity,  to  day ;  there  Wiis  a  vivid  foelinfr  once 
ofifer  a  paper  to  his  master.  The  lat-  more,  too,  of  his  brother's  chanicter- 
ter  frowned,  while  he  received  a  hur-  istic  carelessness,  which  was  by  no 
lied  statement  from  the  official.  **What  means  lessened  on  recollecting  his 
h  this  ?  not  to  bo  found  V*  he  inquired,  wife's  mild  remark,  wht>n  he  hod  men- 
••It  is  a  trifle.  Monsieur,"  added  he,  tioned  the  circumstance,  that  po»- 
taming  round;  "the  woman,  it  seoms,  sibly,  if  the  person  were  very  poor, 
to  whom  your  communication  referred,  it  might  have  been  better  to  see  into 
has  for  some  time  removed  her  resi-  it  pc^rsonally.  The  gross  mingling  of 
dcncc.  Inquiries  shall  be  made,  how-  M.  Blaise's  inquiries  in  it>  besides, 
ever.  These  poor  people  are  of  the  with  his  hint  at  crimes  which  might 
most  changeable  habit — the  notary  of  render  the  benefit  umleserved,  ann<»y- 
ihe  proprietor  is  naturally  ignorant  of  ed  him.  Sir  Godfrey  took  the  paper 
their  new  destination — the  neighbours,  from  the  banker's  hands,  expressed 
they  affect  an  unconsciousness  which  is  his  intention  of  managing  the  matter 
probably  feigned,  on  account  of  some  at  his  own  leisure,  and  with  a  hasty 
sympatliy  with  a  fault,  a  defalcation  bow  rode  homewards. 
in  rent, — a  crime,  perhaps.  But  Willoughby  was,  as  before  said,  a 
in  this  case,  there  is  the  police,  under  man  witli  little  imagination  in  his 
whom  the  emigrant  necessarily  falls,  temperament,  at  least  of  no  very  lively 
^ough  unconsL'iously — and  our  police  fancy ;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  vague 
ore  now  more  efficient  than  ever.  Yes,  impatience  at  times  in  his  mind, 
M.  le  Baron,  this  person  shall  be  scarcely  to  bo  any  better  accounted  for 
promptly  discovered,  believe  me — if,  than  the  fits  of  gloom  he  felt  creeping, 
indeed,  this  iiayment  is  stUl  consider-  as  it  jwere,  over  him,  and  which  ho 
ed  proper  to  be  made?"  The  indif-  checked  only  by  a  strong  etiort  to 
ferent,  lantjuidly  commercial  tone  of  thinU.  Sir  Goilfrey  felt,  m  fact,  rather  an 
Monsieur  Blaise,  at  that  moment,  indescribable  satisfaction  tlian  other- 
jarred  disagreeably  on  Sir  Godfrey's  wise,  and  a  somewhat  reviving  inter- 
ear,  in  the  full  sunlight  of  the  street,  est,  at  the  little  matter  of  business  that 
while  it^  gay  throng  poured  on  either  had  returned  on  his  hands,  none  the  less 
way  like  a  twofold  procession.  that  it  took  the  aspect  of  a  kind  duty. 

^Yet  there  is  a  slight  mistake,  Paris  itself  was  certainly  a  degree 
pardon  me.  Monsieur,'  added  the  nearer  his  attention,  so  soon  as  the 
fonn  r,  "in  the  understanding  that  concerns  of  any  one  in  it,  however 
Monsieur  your  brother  had  continued  obsv'ure,  were  thus  dependent  on  his 
this  pension,  which  is  alluded  to,  own,  stirring  up  an  odd  anxiety  as  to 
during  tlie  late  years.  It  was  indeed  whether  she  were  alive  or  dead,  and 
paid  with  regularity,  when  transmit-  really  deserving;  all  which,  the  more 
ted ;  but  although  the  promise  remain-  unusual  it  was  to  his  habits,  bore  with 
ed  subsequently,  yet,  after  a  certain  the  greater  novelty  of  sensation  on  a 
point,  by  some  omission,  doubtless,  the  man  whoso  ordinary  habits  had  been 
effects — the  sums  ceased  to  arrive,  somewhat  abruptly  broken  up.  Sin- 
I  believe  the  inadvertency  was,  how-  gular,  indeed,  as  ho  rode  along,  grew 
ever,  more  than  once  reported  from  the  thought  of  how  this  vast  city  con- 
this  office  to  the  notary  qfM.  do  Vilby  trived  to  live  from  day  to  day  I  the 
at  Ezzeterre,  in  Englano— eh,  Maitre  question  yet  more  perplexing,  how  it 
Robert?"  And  the  clerk,  to  whom  spent  its  time?  still  les8  conceivable, 
he  again  turned  sharply,  gave  a  re-  to  what  end  was  all  the  constant 
verential  affirmative.  It  was  not  movement,  thickening  and  shifting  far 
merely  the  revival  of  this  trivial  along  the  Rue  St  Honor6,  in  dust  and 
matter  in  this  way  that  troubled  Sir  sunlight?  Nay,  with  a  smiling  sense 
Godfrey ;  there  was  some  slight  con-  of  its  absurdity,  the  baronet  caught 
corn  stirred  at  his  heart  by  the  dis-  himself  involuntarily  pondering  some 
eovery  of  the  slight  sum  having  failed  such  incalculable  problem,  and  for  a 
BO  long  to  reach  its  object,  mixed  moment  striving  to  put  its  ora^anisi^ 
with  a  little  compunction  at  his  re-  tion  together,  while  the  bridle  lav 
membrance  of  the  crowded  Cit6,  near   alack  on  V^  \ioi«(^'a  -umc^l^  vd^  >BSik 
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limbs  kept  time  to  the  motion,  as  the  side  irottoirs  were  as  yet  almost  nn. 
noble  black  went  stepping  elastically  known,  while  the  cry  of  ^flrre.'  from  a 
on.  Even  in  that  fashionable  street  rapid  vehicle  at  times  hurried  the  foot- 
they  excited  notice  amid  its  rattling  passengers  together  towards  the  wall, 
cortege  of  equestrians  and  equipages,  or  out  amidst  the  causeway ;  so  that  a 
its  rainbow  quivering  of  dress,  feather-  snatch  of  their  conversation  more  than 
ed,  embroidered,  gilded  and  Inced  once  reached  the  Engiisli  baronet's 
and  rustling,  where  all  the  artifice  of  ears,  or  was  mingled  with  other 
French  fashion  was  ui  in  its  afternoon  voices ;  as  he  looked  ronnd  for  the 
glory,  with  bell-hoop  and  white  hair —  names  of  the  streets,  wiih  some  idea 
from  the  queue-tag  and  three-cornered  of  at  once  beginning  inquiries  at  the 
beaver,  lace  cravat,  and  ruffles,  and  nearest  police-office.  "  These,  then, 
pocket- flap  to  the  knee-buckles  and  Jules,"  said  the  taller  and  elder,  who 
the  false  calves,  white  or  flexh-colour-  wore  the  gallant  uniform  of  the  Royal 
ed,  and  high-heeled — treading  on  out-  Body-Guard,  sky-azure  and  gold- 
turned  toes — while  the  smooth,  tinted  laced,  with  its  white-plumed  black  hat, 
faces,  with  their  mole-specks  and  crimson-velvet  breeches,  stiff  cavalir 
black  beauty-spots,  seemed  to  have  boots,  and  gilt  spurs,  and  ruffles  of  rich 
banished  from  about  them,  in  the  lace — ^**are  your  allies — ^your  Weega, 
sun's  full  influence,  all  effect  of  hair :  as  you  call  them  !  Corbleu  I'^  He 
though  it  was  scarce  so  much  the  looked  back  over  one  shoulder,  as  ho 
soberly-garbed  rider,  in  dark  riding-  spoke,  with  a  supremely  supercilious 
coat  and  boots,  with  military  stock,  air,  swinging  the  tassel  of  his  sworc^ 
as  the  jet  gloss  of  Black  Rupert,  knot  round nis hand;  the  o! her,  whose 
whose  full  nostril  seemed  half  con-  dress  and  manner  were  those  of  an 
seious  of  his  master's  pride  in  him.  elegant  young  man  of  fashion,  seemed 
Nor  was  it  merely  that  the  fliekering  gently  to  draw  him  onward  by  the 
blaze  of  the  street  disagreed  with  his  arm.  "  My  dear  Armand,  what  a 
mood,  when  Colonel  Willoughby  fancy!"  the  latter  ejaculated;  **the 
turned  out  of  it  through  a  quieter  line  generous  sympathy  of  the  enlightened 
of  that  gay  fauxbourg,  slightly  using  English— of  the  descendants  of  Hamp- 
the  spur :    he    shrank    involuntarily    deun  and  of  Seednd,  the  Wheegs — but 

from   those  of  his  countrymen  who    I  forget,  we  agreed  to "    "  Yea^ 

seemed  to    be    in    Paris,  with   their    Comto,"  said  the  other,  gloomily,  **  we 
gregarious  yet  unsocial  air,  their  loud    agreed  to  observe  silence  on  it,  since 

voices,  causeless    laughter,  and  cool    it  is  impossible  for  us "  and  by 

stare,  their  ill-affected  ease  of  dress,  another  influx  from  a  cross  street  they 
their  round  morning  hats  at  all  hours,  were  taken  out  of  hearing;  although 
and  their  sudden  knowing  looks  of  the  grave  air  of  the  young  officer, 
interest  from  his  horse  to  him,  not  enhanced  by  his  long  side-visage,  and 
seldom  unaccompanied  by  distinct  cavalier-like  uniform,  despite  all  the 
English  questions  of  "Who  is  he?"  hair-powder  and  the  smooth  elabo- 
or  Uie  drawling  answer,  with  an  eye-  rateness  of  the  time,  had  drawn  Sir 
fflass  raised,  of  "  Don't  know."  Yet  Godfrey's  interest  from  the  matter  hs 
m  publk:  places  they  were  every-  had  in  hand.  They  were  walking  near 
where ;  they  were  looking  out  of  him  again  next  minute, 
comer  caf&s,  and  talking  back  to  "  He  is  at  I^  Morgue,  then  V 
friends  within,  watching  narrowly  asked  the  o&er,  in  reference  to  some 
where  some  Parisian  belle  tripped  statement  of  his  friend ;  "  what  was 
carefully  athwart  a  crossing,  or  lean-  it — gambling  ?  His  mistress,  por- 
ing out  of  billiard-room  second-floors    haps  ?" 

and  yawning ;  and  it  struck  him  the  *'  No,  she  was  beautiful,  and  at- 
more  in  contrast,  as  two.  gentlemen  tached  to  him,"  replied  the  other, 
evidently  French,  turned  before  him  carelessly;  "she  still  slept,  while  he 
into  the  same  more  secluded  street,  had  left  her,  to  shave  in  the  adjacent 
the  one  quietly  shruggmg  his  shoulders  dressing-room — the  whole  hotel  was 
together,  the  other  turning  a  silent  roused  by  her  cries.  The  police  can 
look  to  his  ftiend.  They  sauntered  make  nothing  of  it.  Even  liis  passport 
easily  along  OB  the  suDDy  Me  of  th^^  affords  no  clue." 
S^^^  asif  deJayingtooroaa;  ihou^       ^  It  waa  ^^obably   a  plot,  about 
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to  be    discovered,^    said    his    friend,  his  question    rather    impatiently,  for 

''Paris,  in  my  opinion,  is  full  of  plots  the  speaker,  as    he  passed  on,  was 

— ^which  had  better  soon  be  dashed  to  turning  a  glance    of   attention    that 

pieces.**    He  made  an  emphatic  mo-  way :  the  gendarme,  too,  with  a  ^ud- 

tion  with  the  sheathed  sabre  on   his  den  motion  of  his  hand  to   his   huge 

left  arm,  and  glanced  firmly  along  the  cocked  hat,  seemed    less  careful    to 

street,  from*  face  to  face.     "  My  dear  reply  than  to  leave  full  room  for  the 

Armand ! "  ejaculated  the  other,  stop-  two    gentlemen.     The    younger    of 

ping  for  an  instant  till  their  eyes  met,  them   stopped,  turned,  and  addressed 

and  the  cheek  of  the  garde-du-corps  a  word  of  sharp  reproof  to  the  official, 

seemed  to  redden — ^**  this  is" — but  the  "  Permit  me,  monsieur,"    he    added, 

remainder  was  lost  to  Sir  Godfrey,  as  coming  forward  with  a  slight  bow, 

he  held  round  towards  the  outskirts  and  speaking  tolerably  good  English ; 

of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  Crossing  "  it  is  probably  rather  to  the  commis- 

by  a  shorter  way,  however,  they  still  sary  of  your  quarter  you  would  address 

preceded    him    at    the    next    corner,  yourself,  and  his  residence  is  not  far ; 

**0n  the    contrary,"    continued  the    at the    number  which   I  forget, 

younger,  **had  there  been  anything  in  the  Phnce  Montaigne,  Champa 
to  dScover" — " — stupidly  acute  as  Elys6ea."  The  Englishman  thanked 
the  police  are" — " — but  Dclieve  me,  him  briefly;  bowing  in  return  the  more 
my  friend,"  he  added  with  animation,  profoundly,  as  he  felt  the  usual  unwil- 
"  there  was  nothing — nothing — it  was  lingness  of  his  race  to  receive  a  favour 
merely  ennui.  And  what  police,  he  had  no  claim  to. 
were  it  the  very  espionage  of  old  Do  "  It  is  denoted,  besides,"  continued 
Sartines  himself,  his  apprentice  and  his  informant  with  increased  courtesy, 
firiend  Lenoir,  or  even  my  fine  cousin  "by  the  red  lantern  over  the  portico, 
De  Breteuil,  \Wth  your  thrice-humble  which  since  two  years  has  been  fixed 
servitor  here,  can  guard  against  ennui  ?  over  the  doorway  of  every  commis- 
Tis  the  only  spectre  I  dread,  for  the  sary's  residence  in  Paris.  Day  or 
philosophers,  the  Encyclopedic,  have  night  this  will  serve  to  distinguish 
still  left  it  us!"  Sir  Godfrey  had  them  by  a  glance." 
passed  them,  indeed,  hardly  heeding  "  Indeed  r  was  the  sole  answer,  in 
their*  detached  words  so  much  as  the  a  tone  of  some  indifference.  There 
young  soldier's  chivalrous  air ;  a  little  was  nothing  officious  in  the  younger 
on,  he  checked  his  horse  at  sight  of  a  gentleman's  unasked  interference ; 
gendarme's  blue  and  red  livery,  to  while  his  singularly  handsome  face, 
inquire  for  the  police-bureau  of  the  his  vivacious  eyes,  the  air  of  life  in 
quarter;  at  which  the  man  turned  his  expression,  along  with  an  undeni- 
sharply,  struck  no  doubt  by  the  accent  able  elegance  of  manner,  were  Con- 
or the  form  of  the  question,  and  sur-  trasted  for  tljo  first  time  with  his 
veyed  him  before  attempting  to  give  elder  companion,  who  stood  apart, 
an  answer.  and  almost  haughtily  silent,  a  dark 

**  Ennui ! "  repeated  tlie  officer  ener-  shade  seeming  to  gather  on  his  thin 

getically,  as  they  came  on ;  "  my  faith,  and  dusky  cheek,  as  he  gazed  into  the 

we  shall  soon  have  little  enough  of  street,    having    even    withdrawn    his 

that  luxury,  I  think!  I  had  imagined  momentary    notice    of    the    spirited 

it  the  disease  of  England !"  horse.     Yet    the    baronet    felt    less 

**  But  without  her  suspecting  it,"  annoyed  thus  than  by  the  prolonged 
rqoined  his  livelier  companion;  "while  politeness  of  his  friend;  he  involun- 
France  alone  endeavours  to  expel,  to  tarily  bit  his  lip ;  there  was  some- 
define  the  malady!  What  is  Ver-  thing  disagreeable  even  in  being  so 
sailles,  Fontaincbleau,  Marly,  Lu-  promptly  addressed  in  his  own  lan- 
ciennes,  but  a  vast  sigh,  a  drowsy  guage. 

effort,  a  yawn    (baillement)  ?    Those  "Might  it  be  possible  for  one  to 

parterres  of  Lenotre,  those  fountains,  assist  monsieur  in    any  yet    further 

those    statues,  w^hich    are    like    the  manner?"  inquired  the  stranger,  with 

crimes  of  Paris !    But  we  awake —  the    same     easy    grace ;     though    a 

and  assure  yourself,  my  friend,  it  is  peculiar    smile,    at    the    time    unin- 

at  the  root  of  one  half—"  telligible  to  Sir  Godfrey,  had  hovered 

Colonel  Willou^hby  had  repeated  about  b\*  \V^». 

VOL,  LXXYL  16 
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**  My  best  thanks,  monsieur,"  was  the  strangest  sjrmptoms  of  that  strange 

the  stm  response.    ^I  think  not — it  time,  that  while   the  king  had  been 

is  a  mere  oroinarv  piece  of  business ;"  suppressing  dungeons  and  projecting 

and,  bowing  deeply  towards  his  horse's  the  good  of   the    people,  while  the 

fihouldor,  £e  English  baronet  turned  nobles  desired  reform  of  abuses,  and 

in  the  direction  indicated.    He  could  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  breathe 

see  them  from  the  distance,  however,  peace,  philanthropy,    and  •  enthusiasm 

overtaken  by  a  light  cabriolet,  which  — the  very  fashion  of  the  salons  had 

seemed  to  have  been  slowly  following  conceived  a  sudden  sensibility  to  the 

them  all  tlie  while ;  the  young  Utgant  miseries  and  wants  of  the  lowest  class, 

stepped  leisurely  in,  ana  wiUi  a  ges-  The  late  winters  had  been  severe,  and 

ture  of  adieu  to  his  friend,  was  driven  the  last  desperate,  amidst  dear  pro\i- 

swiftly  off  towards  the  city  again  ;  the  sions :  there  had  been  fStes,  lotteries, 

white  plume  of  the  garde-du-corps  dis-  and   performances  of   classic    dramas 

appeared  among  the  passengers.  in  the  theatre,  although  for  those  last 

When  Sir  Godfrey  hod  found  the  the  cur^s  had  refused  to  distribute  their 
commissary's  office,  shown  the  indis-  unhallowed  proceeds :  yet  greatest  of 
pensable  passport,  and  received,  as  ho  all  had  been  the  activity  of  the  ladies  in 
had  expected,  but  little  prospect  of  the  genteel  faubourgs,  who  in  graceful 
speedy  information,  he  yet  rode  home-  toileUes  de  quele,  the  most  becoming 
wards  in  considerable  ease  of  mind;  of  dresses,  and  with  purses  bearing 
the  thing  had  in  fact  passed  from  his  embroideries  of  flowers,  cupids,  and 
thoughts  as  he  took  the  nearer  way  touching  mottoes,  turned  their  mom- 
from  the  grand  avenues  of  the  Champs  ing  calls  into  a  quest  for  alms.  In 
Elys6es,  thronging  with  gaiety,  by  the  less  aristocratic  quarters,  where 
the  overhanging  shade  of  garden  walls  morning  calls  were  scarcely  made,  it 
and  backs  of  stables,  Jicross  the  open  had  taken  hold  chiefly  on  the  little 
spaces  flushed  green  with  the  after-  girls,  from  mere  childhood  up  to  their 
noon  light,  alive  with  strolling  girls  teens;  lasting  longer,  doubtless,  be- 
in  their  teens,  beside  tHeir  prim  eou^  cause  exercbed  only  in  the  open  air 
vemanleSy  or  children  scattered  about  on  the  street-passengers,  with  all  the 
the  groups  of  their  sitting,  gossipping,  amusement  of  a  play  mingled  in  its 
sewing  bonnes ;  while  here  and  there,  touch  of  reality.  How  interesting 
into  a  lino  of  secluded  street,  full  of  was  it,  too,  to  the  subjects  of  the 
tall,  stately,  old-fashioned  houses  in  performance,  as  they  were  chosen  frbm. 
massy  blocks,  or  separate  in  their  the  passing  current  with  all  that 
high-walled  court-yards,  sloped  lazily  faculty  of  prompt  organisation  so  pe- 
the  white,  gushing  glory  from  far  culiar  to  the  race  of  France ;  for  the 
above ;  till  the  way  towanis  a  bridge^  rendezvous  was  made  in  the  neigfa- 
or  some  glimpse  of  the  bustle  about  bouring  archway  of  some  porte- 
the  airy  quays,  renewed  again  the  coch^re,  apart  from  the  bustle  of  the 
sense  of  being  in  Paris.  But  it  seemed  crowd,  to  hold  the  table  with  its 
as  if  some  of  its  occurrences,  other-  white  fringed  cloth,  and  the  -  silver 
wise  as  apparently  fragmentary  as  the  salver,  where  the  savings  of  their  own 
street-cries  or  confused  accents,  bore  pocket-money  had  been  first  put  for 
every  now  and  then  a  more  connected  a  handsel,  as  they  gathered  from  the 
purport  to  the  baronet  as  he  came  in  various  houses  near.  The  old  gentle- 
contact  with  them.  man,  as  he  approached,  had  his  skirts. 

He  had  already  thrown  a  coin  or  pulled  by  some  lisping  little  one,  with 

two    mechanically    to    some    squalid  chubby  cheeks,  and    curls    that  had 

cripple,  or  some  ono-eyed  beg^  in  vainly  been  flattened,  while  her  face 

his  route,  thinking  no  more  of  it ;  as  peered  from  under  Uie  grey  stuff  of 

he  turned  into  the  thoroughfare  near  the  mimic   beggar's  cloak :   the  most 

home,  however,  out  of  one  of  these  simply  dressed  would  hold  the  salver 

sun-bright  and  silent  streets,  where  a  to  the  lady  of  quality ;  the  most  polite 

few  figures  crossed  here  and  there,  a  to  the  bourgeois ;  the  plainest-featured 

lingular  little  incident  presented  itself,  to  the  widow,  the  spinster,  or  faded 

which  was  but  part  of   many  such  beauty ;  the  tallest  to  the  middle-aged 

scenes  throughout  the  quieter  quarters  gentleman,  the  prettiest  to  the  gallant : 

of  the  French  capital.    It  was  one  of  and  no  livalry,  but  how  to  get  most. 
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difltiirbed  the  co-operation  of  those  *'To    the    curds  and   their  vicars, 

yoangqa^teoses.  The  English  baronet,  Monsieur,**  she  said    gravely,  ^  who 

indeed,  knew  nothing  of  it    as    he  will  distribute    it — they  know  every 

trotted  forward,  before  the  archway  one  so  well  !**    Sir  Godfrey  mused, 

could  be  seen,  with  its  lurking,  listen-  ^  And  yon  live  near  us  !**  he  said, 

ing,    peeping    group,    holding    their  thinking  of  his  own  daughter,  as  he 

breath  in  expectation :  he  only  saw  a  asked  her  name, 

slender  young  form,  too  tall  for  the  "It    is    Aim^e-— and    my    brother 

grey  cloak  to  smother  the  whole  of  her  is  Armand  de   I'Orme,  an   officer  at 

white  summer  dress,  trip  from  beside  Versailles.      We    are     orphans,    Ar- 

the  wall,  and  hold  up  her  rosy  palm  mand  and  I,  and  we  do  not  belong 

before  him,  like  a  beggar ;  they  had  to  Paris.     We  were  both  bom  in  the 

chosen  the  oldest^  for  her  eyes  and  south,  in   Provence — Were  you  ever 

complexion,  to  try  the  rich  Englishman,  in  Provence,  Monsicur-^nh,  how  much 

"  Pour  nos  pauvres,  s*il  vous  plait,  more  beautiful  it  is !"  With  an  air  of 

Monsieur,'*  said  a  clear  sweet  voice,  empressement  she  clasped  her  hands, 

plaintively.     Sir  Godfrey  had  checked  and    standing    there    in    the    quietly 

his  horse  with  a  start;  she  was  a  girl  sunny  street,  while  the  stream  of  the 

little  younger  than  his  own  Rose,  with  populous  chaussee  passed  athwart  its 

the  very  blue  eyes  and  that  palest  yeU  end,  the  girl  seemed  to  forget  her  im- 

low  hair,  which  arc  so  rare  in  France,  patient  company  beyond,  w'hose  whis- 

though  with  that  warmly-bright  com-  pers  and  exclamations  at  last  betrayed 

plexion  which  is  never  seen  out  of  it,  them  to  the  surprised  glance  of  Sir 

suffused  an  it  seems  through  a  strange  Godfrey.      "  Was    she    allowed,"   ho 

shadow  of  brown.   The  folds  and  hood  asked,  however,  "  to  make  visits  from 

of  the  cloak  could  not  disguise   the  her  convent — for  he  had  a  daughter, 

girlish  grace  of  her  figure,  just  shoot-  little  older  than  herself,  who  had  no 

mg  towards  womanhood ;   the  studi-  companions  of  her  own  age  in  Paris." 

ously  plain  arrangement  of  the   hair  And  the  young  qu^teuse   responded 

d  la  quete^  virgin-like,  added   to  her  eagerly  to  the   hint.    "Oh,  yes — she 

pure  beauty,  and  did  not  take  away  was  allowed — on  certain    days — and 

from    the    slightly  coquettish    glance  she  would  positively  come.    Indeed— ^ 

from  her  drooped  head  as  she   thus  perhaps — ^mademoiselle  herself  would 

made  her    appeal.     **  My  dear  little  assist  at  their  qu^te." 

one !"   ejaculated  Sir  Godfrey  hastily  The  baronet  shook  his  head,  almost 

— ^(rio\K  —  A  hat — ^you— are  not   a — ^in  starting  in  his  saddle  at  the  thought, 

poverty?**  But   it   struck     him    suddenly    that 

Her  cheek  reddened  as  she  drew  up  his    oddly-made    new    acquaintance, 

her  head  proudly.    "Me?    Yes,  we  through  her  friends  the  cur6s,  mi^t 

are  poor,  but  noble— Armand  and  I.  aid  him  in   discovery  of  the   missing 

It  is  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  Mon-  Suzanne   Deroux;   and    she  was   aS 

sieur— of  Paris.**  readiness      and     sanguine     expecta- 

Sir  Godfrey  reddened  too,  and  lis-  tion  when  he  explained  the  matter, 
tened  calmly  to  her  eager  explan&-  There  was  one  young  vicar  in  parti- 
tion. "  Ah,  you  are  rich — ^you  are  cnlar,  so  mild,  so  missionnaire,  so  apos- 
English!*'  she  added  anxiously,  as  if  tolique,  whose  acquaintance  with  all 
afraid  he  hesitated.  His  glance  of  the  poorer  quarters  was  mu'aculous: 
surprised  inquiry  did  not  escape  her.  she  would  be  able  to  bring  the  news, 

"I  know  you,  Monsieur,**  she  said,  she  was  sure,  very  soon  indeed.     So 

**  for  you  live  close  to  our  convent  in  giving  her,  at  her  request,  the  same 

the  Rue  Debilly,  near  the  Quai  de  paper  he  had  recalled  from  his  banker, 

Change,  where  I  am  a  pension naire.  Sir  Godfrey  saw  her  rejoin  her  arcfa- 

and  where  my  aunt  is  the  superior,  way  amidst  the  impatient  welcome  of 

I  come  often  with  one  of  the  sisters  hor   companions,    and   took   his  way 

to  arrange  the  qudte  here.    There  are  into  the  Rue  Debilly,  with  a  feeling 

80  many  poor  !**  half-amused,  half-meditative. 

**And  to  whom  to  you  give  this  At  homo,  there  were   fresh  letters 

money,  hflU  petite  V*  asked  the  bar-  and   newspapers   awaiting  him,  with 

onet,  smiling  at  her  delighted  thanks  the    dinner-time,    unwontedly     late. 

for  the  gold  he  placed  in  her  hand.  Thetc  had  Yw^iii  tXwoA^  ^^  ^i^^Nr^ 
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tidings  from  Francis  to  bis  mother,  sure  of  home-thoughts:  the  very  al- 
though brief,  that  he  was  finally  free  mosphere  of  the  room  seemed  English, 
of  term-times,  having  reached  London,  for  all  its  bare  waxed  floor  and  patch 
which  he  was  ready  to  leave  next  of  carpet,  its  airy  paper-hangings  of 
week ;  his  father*s  remaining  business  pastoral  scenes,  its  light  curtains  and 
there  seemed  fully  settled,  but  he  was  tall  glaring  windows  with  flimsy 
to  dine,  before  starting,  at  their  friend  frames,  its  stove-filled  chimney-place, 
the  solicitor's,  and  bring  over  with  and  the  white  folding-doors  of  its 
him  everything  wanted.  He  enclosed  antechamber,  about  all  which  there 
his  sister  s  letter,  however,  from  her  lurked  no  comer  of  substantial  com- 
dearest  school-fellow,  crossed  and  re-  fort,  as  round  the  wainscot  and  pan- 
crossed,  with  all  its  precious  gossip  elling,  the  recesses  and  embayments, 
for  common  use,  its  inexpressible  sen-  comer-cupboards,  and  hearth-places, 
timents  that  were  not  to  be  seen  by  and  presses  of  home,  with  its  high- 
another  creature,  and  its  postscript  backed  arm-chair,  noiseless  floors,  and 
with  the  sole  piece  of  real,  intelligible  family  pictures :  the  sound  of  the  con- 
information.  Mrs.  Mason's  corre-  vent-bell,  and  Sir  Godfrey's  account 
spondence  also,  whose  contents  had  at  of  his  pretty  little  queteuse,  alone 
no  tune  been  breathed  to  any  one,  had  brought  back  their  recollection.  It 
been  forwarded :  while  Sir  Godfrey  had  fcen  long  smce  Lady  Willoughby 
himself  had  a  packet  from  I^Ir.  Hcs-  saw  her  husband  so  cheerful,  even 
keth's  office  in  Exeter,  giving  on  the  when  he  turned  to  his  newspaper,  and 
whole  satisfactory  prospects,  and  con-  sat  absorbed  in  its  varied  matter, 
taining  a  few  papers  from  among  the  leaning  back  on  that  hard  diminutive 
late  Sir  John's  dreary  mass  of  lumber ;  sofa ; — ^Mrs.  Mason,  as  her  custom  was, 
hitherto  overlooked,  but  which  he  has  withdrawn  to  the  mysterious  pri- 
might  care  to  examine.  They  were  vacy  of  her  own  apartment;  Mr. 
for  the  most  part  unimportant,  but  he  Thorpe,  to  a  book,  apart  in  the  wide 
saw,  from  the  first  glance  at  one  of  naked  antechamber ;  while  at  its  fur- 
them,  that  had  it  arrived  that  mora-  ther  windows,  looking  out,  sit  the  two 
ing,  it  might  have  simply  saved  him  a  young  people  in  their  unwearied  charge 
little  trouble  and  uncertainty ;  as  it  of  the  street ; — till,  as  that  after-dinner 
was  a  French  letter  of  date  not  long  repose  steals  through  the  sitting-room, 
before  his  brother's  death,  evidently  with  cool  shade  from  the  early  May 
written  by  some  humble  notary's  twillight,  she  feels  instinctively  age  has 
clerk,  to  state  the  case  of  the  Suzanne  his  old  easy  habit  of  middle  that  has 
in  question,  who  had  received  a  pen-  returned  on  him,  the  first  time  since 
sion  for  an  injury  received  while  reaching  France  —  nay,  on.  second 
in  his  service,  probably  interrupted  thought,  since  the  day  of  that  melan- 
through  the  change  of  abode  by  her  choly  message  from  Devonshire — of 
children,  whose  work  supported  them ;  sinking  at  that  hour  into  a  doze.  It 
but  her  son  had  been  ill,  and  the  win-  scarce  needs  her  turning  her  head,  to 
ter  severe ;  the  application  had  been  see  how  the  affairs  and  concems  of  the 
rather  made  at  the  penman's  instance,  world  at  large  have  fallen  from  his 
as  he  lived  au  qucUrieme  in  the  house  mind ;  while  gently  netting  on,  with- 
where  their  attic  was,  and  had  him-  out  word  or  other  motion,  perhaps 
self  discovered  the  address  by  goinff  with  no  particular  thought  besides, 
to  the  banker's,  where  he  had  obtained  she  sits  quiet  that  it  may  last  the 
no  other  prosmct.  It  stated  the  place  longer.  It  had  seemed  vague,  in  its 
and  number  distinctly,  and  had  in  all  connection  with  a  trifle ;  but  neither 
likelihood  led  to  the  memorandum  of  she  nor  he  could  have  told  the  iude- 
Sir  John, — ^though  no  doubt  thrown  scribable  relief  it  had  given  hun  to  find 
aside  at  the  moment,  and  with  his  the  only  singularity  in  Sir  John's  me- 
confused  mind  in  those  latter  days,  so  moranda  cle^*ed  up ;  in  this  common- 
busy  amidst  out-door  matters  or  con-  place  way,  too,  when  even  casual  cir- 
vivial  meetings,  its  chief  point  had  cumstances  had  seemed  joining  to 
been  forgotten.  jrive  it  a  feverish  importance.  That 
Joining  in  the  eager  table-talk  it  mtended  but  inefiectud  will  of  his,  by 
luul  all  exdtedf  with  a  mind  at  rest,  which  he  had  evidently  contemplated 
^be  bvonet  oould,fuUy  abate  the  plea-  a  fonnal  beq^ioBt^  vath  those  slight 
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exeeptioD8»  of  everything  to  the  col-  but  on  previous  onea  also  ?  Actually, 
one],  already  his  legal  heir,  could  in  the  hot,  beating  sun,  it  had  for  a 
after  all  have  had  no  rational  motive ;  moment  or  two  resembled  the  preface 
it  was  probably  but  one  of  those  to  his  fever  in  the  colonies,  after  that 
strangely  groundless  suspicions,  those  affair  with  their  rabble  of  militia, 
longings  to  exercise  influence  from  among  whom  he  had  fancied  he  saw  a 
thev  very  tomb,  which  cross  an  un-  known  visage  disrruised ;  and  the  strong 
sound  mind.  The  colonel  had  not  effort  of  his  understanding  which  re- 
been  unconscious  of  the  superior  abi-  covered  him  had  only  brought  more 
lities  of  his  eldest  brother,  nor  of  the  keenly  the  sudden  question — whether 
still  brighter  parts  which  were  attri-  his  brother  indeed,  or  he  himself,  had 
buted  to  his  brother  John  in  early  been  touched  with  the  germs  of  a  grow- 
life;  he  only  felt  reassured  by  the  ing  madness.  There  had  been  strange 
conviction,  again  confirmed,  that  the  horror  in  the  thouffht.  For,  had 
unhappy  results  of  his  foolish  match  there  really  been  a  deliberate,  sober 
had  been  such  as  to  touch  his  brain  meaning  in  his  brother's  stray  pur- 
with  insanity.  There  was  a  vulgar  poses,  through  the  confusion  of  all  his 
oW  story  allout  their  family,  in  fact^ —  neglect,  and  though  cut  off  by  death  ? 
a  sort  of  absurd  country  superstition  While  the  quick,  clear  self-suspicion 
— that  owing  to  some  ancient  ances-  had  seemed  to  pierce  his  own  mind 
tral  impiety,  even  when  the  ghost  with  shame,  how,  amidst  an  uneasiness 
ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  the  long  por-  to  associate  with  his  countrymen,  he 
trait-gallery  at  Stoke,  over  the  great  was  still  traversing  Paris  everywhere, 
staircase— which  had  been  invisible  to  under  cover  of  guidance  to  his  family, 
the  family  alone — then  somewhere  or  mingling  private  anxieties  with  the 
other  a  Willoughby  was  mad.  Often  grandeur  of  royal  edifices,  and  conti- 
had  the  colonel  smiled  at  it,  when  nuing  to  expect  some  chance  vestige 
merely  a  younger  brother  in  the  army ;  of  things  which  his  brother  might  have 
a  wound  once  received  in  his  head  in  chosen  wisely  to  leave  in  silence.  Since 
America,  which  had  cost  him  deliri-  his  succession  to  Stoke  he  must  have 
ous  days  and  nights,  seemed  formerly  been  altering  insensibly.  Even  selfish 
to  entitle  him  doubly  to  his  smile  at  feelings,  impatient  wishes,  hidden 
the  corroboration,  when  restored  to  thoughts,  or  half-fretful  expressions 
full  health :  nay,  from  ftome  cause,  he  towards  her  who  had  been  so  long  his 
had  found  himself  thinking  of  it  once  solace,  had  then  recurred  to  mind  with 
or  twice  in  the  full  blaze  ot  the  streets  a  painful  surprise ;  compared  with 
of  Paris,  with  their  vivid  reminis-  which,  his  brother's  eccentricity  ap- 
cences — though  his  smile  had  been  but  peared  innocent  indeed,  sadly  as  his 
faint,  now  he  was  the  younger  brother  earlier  follies  had  brought  it  on.  And 
no  longer.  For  why,  really,  after  all,  had  he  heard  before  from  Mr.  Hesketh 
had  he  come  to  Paris  in  particular,  what  he  learned  from  the  letter  on  his 
or  lingered  there,  persuading  himself  return,  that  the  manor-house  and  park 
under  so  many  different  forms  about  were  unlikely  to  bo  soon  lot,  or  to 
its  convenience,  the  novelty  to  his  bring  any  profitable  addition  to  the 
children,  the  advantage  of  his  bro-  rents  at  present,  from  a  fresh  and 
ther's  banker,  the  little  legacy,  the  growing  rumour  that  they  were  haunt- 
comparative  privacy,  the  rapid  post,  ed,  it  would  have  startled  him  with  a 
or  the  many  notices  of  places  to  let  ?  superstitious  feeling  far  more  oppres- 
Why,  in  that  indirect  way,  had  he  sive  than  any  at  Stoke.  But,  as  it 
sought  to  make  inquiries  of  the  police,  was,  with  a  sober  return  to  accustom- 
and  Ciiught  himself  listening  to  words  ed  thoughts,  calmed  by  his  unwonted 
in  the  street  of  unknown  suicides,  self-scrutiny,  for  him  so  deep — and 
baffled  investigations,  and  French  soothed  by  gentle  presence — Sir  God- 
ennui  1  Why  had  he  mechanically  frey  slipped  from  his  practical,  matter- 
shrunk  from  the  Boulevards  and  rush-  of- fact  English  newspaper  to  repose; 
ing  St.  Honor6,  yet  glanced  askance  though  with  a  melancholy  conviction 
at  windows  full  of  faces,  or  looked  that  his  brother's  understanding  had 
again  with  an  irresistible  suspicion,  to  indeed  partially  given  way.  They  had 
see  if  he  recognised  or  was  recognised  not  latterly  seen  very  much  of  each 
by  any  one — ^not  merely  on  that  day,  other*.  JoVm  vjaa  tiq^n  ^\.  \fe»Rfe\\s& 
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fruitless  life  had  come  to  an  end.  The  though   clouded,  and  stagnaut,  even 

baronet  was  awoke  ouly  by  the  rust-  well-nigh  lost,  the  judgment   of  the 

Img  entrance  of  Mrs.  Mason  to  pour  depart^    might    not  have  exercised 

out  the  chocolate — Mr.  Thorpe*s  awk-  some    acute    thought — deeper    even 

ward  haste  to  set  her  chair — the  bring-  than  the  sharpest  lawyer  could  track 

ing  in  of  wax-lights — ^the  pause  before  it. 

grace  was  said,  with   the  tutor*s  de-        So  quiet,  after  prayers,  was  the  outer 

vout  formality.    The  evening  talk  was  night  over  the  bare  roofs,  and  lights, 

as  duly  closed  by  Mr.  Thrope's  read-  and  distant  pinnacles  of  the  city — ^tbe 

ing  of  the  appointed  prayers — another  glimpse  of  the  river,  the  lamps  on  the 

advantage  never  gained  by  Lady  Wil-  bridge,  the  trees  of   the  Champ  de 

loughby   till    their  departure  abroad  Mars — and  so  wide  wiUi  its  floating 

required  a  tutor.  films  of  fair  May-cloud,  softening  the 

As  if  there  were  not  strange  noises  few    stars — that    Rose     Wil  loughby 

dying  far  and  wide  through  the  city,  shaded  her  candle  to  peep  out  at  it, 

till  across  the  river  could  be  heard  the  lifting  the  blind,  and  putting  her  face 

great  clock  of  the  Invalides.     As  if  close  to  the  window-glass,  af^r  she  had 

tiie  atmosphere  of  the  world  were  not  said  her  prayers,  ami  was  half  ready 

at  that  hour  mfectod  with  inscrutable  to    go    to  lied.      Listening  to  Mrs. 

sympathies    and    mysterious   desires ;  Mason *s  steps  in  the  next  room,  ex- 

which  gathered  in  Paris,  as  after  long  tinmiisher  in  hand,  lest  her  door  should 

heat  that  malady  of  the  air,  felt  keenly  suddenly  be    opened  to  that    Udy's 

by    the  lower  creatures :   so   that  it  most  indignant  sur]>rise-— Rose  thought 

might    have    been    working  vaguely  still     of    to-morrow's    drive    toward 

even   with  Sir  Godfrey.    And  as  if,  Versailles. 


CHAPTER  V. — FALLING  FLEUB-DE-LYS. 

'*Quel  trbte  abAiaaeroeDt  I 

Qaelle  immurtelle  gloire  I 
Qae  de  cris  <le  duuleur  I 

Que  de  chants  de  victolrel 
OeesooB  de  nous  trembler;  notre  Dlen,  qielqae  Jour, 
DevoUera  oe  grand  myatere.        » 
R^vdruns  aa  colere ; 
Eep^rooB  en  scm  amour.** 

Atbalik. 

Pleasant  was  it,  on  that  bright  hot    ped  of  its  glory,  so  far  as  they  were 

morning,  to  escape  at  last  from  Paris    concerned,  since    nothing  was  doing 

altogether.      Sir  Godfrey,  indeed,  re-    there  that  day ;  the  king  had  gone  to 

mained  at  home  to  write  his  letters.    Marly,  or  Fontainebleau,  instead  of 

with  the  purpose  of  riding  out  to  meet    passing  in  state  to  the  Assembly,  as 

them  on  their  return :  and  Mr.  Thorpe,    had  been  expected  from  the  journals. 

on  horseback,  with  charge  of  the  ma.    Much  to  the  relief,  it  must  have  been, 

gic  passports,  was  the  sole  cavalier ;    of   Lady   Willoughby,  who    disliked 

shrewdly  overseen,  doubtless,  by  the    crowds  and  pressures  of  people,  with 

hard-eyed,  rough-visaged,  experienced    the  bustle  and  the  dust ;  and  to  whom 

Jackson,  to  whose  sturdy  driving  there    foreign  kings  and  queens  hEcl  but  a 

lay  no  perplexity  about  those  great,    dim,     half- chimerical     reality,    after 

straight,  formal    French    roads,  with    all,    compared    with   the  accustomed 

staring    guide-posts    and    swarms  of    Georges,    whose    power  and   royjilty 

Parisian  people.  were  interwoven  with  any  thoughts 

Soon,  in  fact,  does  the  grand  road    she  had  of  public  life ;  yet  she  appear- 

towards  Versailles  sweep  away  from    ed  as  much  vexed  as  it  was  possible 

sight  of  Paris  in  its  wide  basin,  among    for  her  to  be,  proposing  still  to  go  on 

avenues  and  closing  woods.     With  no    and  see  the  outside  of  the  palace,  the 

lanes,  nor  secluded  cross-ways,  save    fountains,  or  the  remaining  courtiers, 

two  towns,  it  was  harder  to  leave  be-     the    "  houses   of    parliament,"   which 

Aind  the  Pami&n  people;  and  they    perhaps  might  bo  worth  the  pains.  But 

^ooD  heard  that  Versailles  was  strip-    these    Charles  daadained  till  another 
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day,  when  the  kmg  should  have  re-  the  aftenioon  was  to  hrinff  Sir  Godfrey, 
turned — ^being  even  set  against  the  the  carriage  passed  at  leisure  through 
remotest  view  of  the  town,  its  very  the  quieter  country  that  slopes  and 
smoke  or  spires ;  and,  out  of  his  rolls  westward  from  the  Seine. 
father's  presence,  Charles  was  always.  It  was  scarce  country,  indeed,  where 
by  some  peculiar  force  of  his,  indirect-  no  hedgerows  seemed  to  break  up  the 
ly  master.  His  sister  Rose,  though  the  wide  space,  no  field-gates  or  clustered 
expedition  had  been  fondly  planned,  farms,  nor  half-sequestered  hamlets, 
nor  did  his  arguments  seem  worth  an-  with  the  sprinkling  on  of  solitary  cot- 
swering,  too  well  knew  the  issue  not  tage  and  quiet  house  toward  the  next» 
to  be  resigned ;  while  her  governess,  where  the  church  spire  should  rise,  or 
referred  to  as  a  matter  of  course,  ex*  tower ;  but  sometimes  with  no  division 
pressed  as  duly  an  entire  acquiescence  from  the  wide  crops,  save  the  lines  of 
m  any  arrangement  most  satisfactory  bushy  pollards,  they  rolled  over  the 
to  Lady  WUloughby,  preserving  an  paved  roadway;  again  between  con- 
intense  calm,  and  seeming  to  ol^erve  tinual  park  walls  or  wooden  palisade, 
the  various  objects  as  their  course  was  from  which  suddenly  it  would  burst 
changed,  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  on  the  space  about  a  large  square  vil- 
tops  of  palisades,  the  very  hats  of  lage,  with  its  cabaret  and  sign-board 
market-people,  with  strange  elevation  of  the  Lion  d'or  or  d^argenl^  its  old 
of  countenance,  and  with  an  air  of  fountain- well,  and  double  row  of  trees, 
suffering  which  reqmred  her  vinai-  noisy,  and  alive  with  children,  while 
grette.  Even  Jackson,  who  had  a  another  road  brought  through  it  the 
great  share  of  the  selfishness  of  privi-  market-life  from  Paris.  Though  over 
leged  old  servants,  and  greatly  consult-  the  nearest  wood  would  peep  the  white 
ed  his  own  personal  ease,  ventured  to  turrets  of  chateaus,  peaked  with  purple 
console  bis  mistress,  turning  round  slate,  or  tin,  or  gilding,  like  chandeliers 
and  touching  his  hat,  to  remark  that  extinguished  in  the  lidit  of  day ;  and 
it  was  a  long  drive  after  all,  and  they  near  to  them  were  the  little  stunted 
would  have  had  to  put  up  at  the  town  churches,  with  their  rounded  ends,  the 
to  bait  these  Flanders  beasts — he  care-  squat  towers  that  had  lids  to  them  like 
fully  abstained  from  calling  them  hor-  pots  and  vases,  or  the  mean  belfries 
ses — which  it  niight  cost  a  deal  of  perched  on  the  roofs ;  where  the  church- 
trouble,  as  these  French  inns  very  like-  yard  ^^  blooming  with  flowers  that 
ly  had  no  stables ;  the  inward  satisfac-  made  its  cypresses  and  yews  look 
tion  of  Jackson,  indeed,  somewhat  be-  gloomier,  and  the  small  lonely  curacy 
lied  his  rueful  effort  to  look  grieved,  near  it,  showing  the  cross  on  some  wide 
All  appeared  disappointed,  save  the  gable,  had  an  air  of  pious  seclusion  from 
tutor,  ever  fain  to  be  serviceable,  if  Uie  world.  And  still  the  parks  spread 
seldom  very  successful  where  the  oflSee  round ;  the  woods,  with  formal  alleys 
was  of  the  present  kind.  Yet  that  day  striking  thrmigh  them,  widened  and 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  excelling  himself,  now  surged  outward,  downward,  into  vale 
riding  on,  ^r  now  remaining  behind,  and  over  height ;  sometimes  opening 
always  for  some  object ;  nor  was  it  to  let  the  high-road  pass  on  with  its 
long  ere  he  came  posting  back,  his  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  or  the  traffic 
plain,  intellectual  features  animated,  that  seemed  greater  for  its  confine- 
and  his  mild  short-sighted  blue  eyes  ment,^)ftener  to  show  the  terraces 
shining  moist  through  the  thin-framed  and  bowers  of  still  nobler  mansions 
spectacles  which  enlarged  them,  to  than  before,  till  the  country  appeared 
mention  that  they  were  close  to  Sevres,  fading  away.  They  had  forgotten 
whore  the  royal  porcelain  was  made,  their  forenoon  disappointment;  the 
And  at  Sevres,  with  its  quaint  old  vil-  girPs  eyes  sparkled  as  the  sweet  sense 
-lage  houses,  and  its  bri«1ge  across  the  of  being  out  of  Paris  grew,  in  spite  of 
Seine  to  another  village,  seeing  what  all  it  held  in  it ;  placid,  tranquil,  her 
could  be  seen  of  its  manufactory,  its  mother  leant  opposite,  while  she 
water-mill  where  the  clay  was  ground,  breathed  the  freshness,  enjoying  the 
or  its  woody  island  amicist  the  river,  mere  motion,  and  the  vague  variety  as 
the  earlier  part  oi  the  day  was  spent,  she  heard  it  noticed,  on  pure  trust, 
Then  turning  to  make  a  wide  circuit  pleased  at  what  pleased  the  others — 
into  the  Versailles  road  again,  where  it  was  nol  WVl^  YiV\^\A^^xAfc^^^s^ 
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how  pure  and  exhilarating  seemed  the  of  soft  regard  for  him,  and  paid  him 
French  air — its  sun  save  a  stilt  sleepier  little  attentions,  especially  at  table, 
stillness  to  her  mild  eyes,  yet  with  so  with  the  sugar, — though  moderately, 
healthy  a  tint  and  soft  fulness  of  per-  till  the  curai'y  at  Stoke  should  be 
son,  that  the  holding  of  her  parasol,  sure ;  but  what  she  would  not  for  a 
in  Lady  Willoughby,  the  trouble  she  moment  be  so  disrespectful  to  Mr. 
took  to  observe  an  object,  were  plea-  Thorpe  as  to  credit,  was  that  a  hope- 
sant  to  eee ;  as  Mr.  Thorpe,  riding  by,  less  love,  never  to  be  revealed,  con- 
devoted  his  conversation  to  the  gover-  sumed  him,  amidst  all  his  learning, 
ness  and  her :  the  while  Charles,  still  for  —  for  herself.  Her  indignation 
in  a  discontented  mood,  vented  it  on  mounted  at  the  thought, — for  a  mo- 
the  whole  country,  and  leaning  across  ment  even  at  the  excellent  tutor,  so 
to  his  sister,  one  elbow  on  his  knee,  highly  respected  by  Sir  Godfrey,  with 
kept  up  his  side-current  of  livelier  his  thin  hair  alreaay  leaving  his  fore- 
talk,  head  bald,  through  long  delay  of  any 
For  one  thin^,  their  constant  popu-  preferment-^— whose  sister  was  his  only 
larity  displeased  him,  however  accept-  relative  alive,  and  was  to  keep  hiB 
able  to  Rose.  That  national  sharp-  house  when  he  had  one, — ^but  most  to 
ness  and  curiosity  had  all  at  once  Charles,  with  his  rough  boy's  jokes; 
become  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  even  although  the  girl's  thoughts 
the  youth,  in  his  grumbling  humour ;  wandered  the  more  irresistibly  to 
and  it  mingled  through  the  whole  foreign  counts  and  picturesque  barons 
thread  of  his  discourse,  not  without  that  had  hovered  in  vision  before  the 
some  acute  notions  of  the  people's  cha-  whole  boarding-school,  being  now 
racter,  on  which  he  appeared  to  have  eagerly  inquired  after  by  her  dearest 
been  oddly  brooding.  Mor  the  less  was  friend,  who  was  still  there, 
his  zest  in  showing  that  Franco  and  There  were  none  of  these,  certainly, 
England  were  natural  foes,  because  his  about  the  highway  which  the  carriage 
tutor  on  the  other  side  rode  discours-  struck  into,  alive  though  it  was  with 
ing  benevolently  to  the  reverse  effect ;  people  of  every  kind.  Charles  had 
while  Mrs.  Mason  responded,  in  all  ceased,  at  his  mother's  unusually 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  which  was  earnest  request,  to  whistle  indistinctly 
blended,  in  her  dialogue  to  gentlemen,  between  his  teeth,  as  it  was  of  all 
with  a  slight  shade  of  delicate  reserve,  sounds  the  one  that  most  annoyed 
But  really  there  was  a  domineering  her ;  he  had  even  left  off,  of  his  own 
style  of  argument  in  Charles,  if  one  accord,  the  substitution  of  a  drumming 
ventured  to  express  a  different  view,  motion  with  a  small  cane  against 
that  provoked  his  sister  in  the  end —  his  boot,  as  he  superciliously  noticed 
especially  as  he  was  a  year  younger ;  the  passengers.  He  got  quite  silent, 
she  turned  her  shoulder  to  him,  and  in  fact,  to  watch  the  passing  faces 
sat  resolutely  looking  the  other  way,  that  seemed  bent  towards  Paris ; 
as  if  absorbed  in  the  mild  common-  though  the  faint  smoke  of  another 
places  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  Mrs.  Ma-  large  village  appeared  in  the  hollow, . 
son's  weary  platitudes,  which  diffus-  prettier  than  any  they  fiad  passed, 
ed  such  additional  complacency  over  among  inclining  vineyards  and  whole 
her  mother.  After  all,  they  were  knolls  of  roses.  It  might  have  been 
tiresome  things,  such  as  all  good  St.  Genevieve's  own,  wdth  that  holy 
books  and  worthy  people  said  over  well  resorted  to  by  kings,  where  she 
and  over ;  though  Charles  had  no  had  kept  her  sheep  long  ago ;  and 
right  to  look  down  on  his  tutor  with  where,  at  the  May  f^te  of  la  rosiere, 
such  secret  contempt,  because  he  knew  they  still  crowned  the  most  virtuous 
nothing  of  what  Charies  called  "  life"  girl  in  the  place  with  rosea ;  as  the 
— or  to  hint,  because  he  looked  se-  List  work  of  Madame  de  Genlis  had 
rious,  that  his  mind  had  got  bo-  informed  Mrs.  Mason.  The  summer 
wildered  among  triangles  ever  since  afternoon  sloped  wide  above  it,  full 
he  studied  so  terribly  for  a  degree,  of  light  and  the  swarming  hum  of 
leaving  out  nothing  but  his  memory  ;  insects,  through  the  outspread  wal- 
perhaps,  indeed,  it  771?^/?/  be  true  that  nut  leaves,  flickering  amber  in  the 
Mrs.  Mason,  in  spite  of  her  eariy  loss  sun,  from  over  the  white  wall  that 
of  Bome  iaestimahle  kind,  had  a  sort  was  dappled  by  the  shadows;    while 
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the  hedgeless  corn-fields  on  the  other  slung  across  him  by  a  belt,  apparently 

side  were  rippling  under  the  long  air  a  courier,  gesticulated   in   vain  from 

from  the  woods,  one  sea  of  tcnderest  the    open   window  ;    the  door  being 

green,  full  of  blue-cockle  flowers  and  blocked  up  by  a  drunk  dragoon,  who 

scarlet    poppies  ;    the    cottage    case-  stood  swaying  slightly  to  and  fro,  yet 

ments  flashed  from   amidst   a    pink-  balancing  himself  carefully,  as  he  sur- 

white  glow    of   orchard-blossom,    of  veyed  the  various  groups  from   his 

milky  cherry  boughs,  of  old  rugged  half-closed  eyelids  with  extreme  stern- 

propped-up    pear-trees    that    foamed  ness  and  grave  suspicion ;  till  at  length 

over  to  the  moss-green  thatch,  with  drawing   nimself-  up,   to  extend    his 

the  wooden  chimney  shot  high,  as  it  hand  with  a  summons  for  attention, 

breathed  blue  among  the  leaves ;  with  he  essayed  to  speak ;  but  all  at  once 

here  and  there  a  hooded  dovecot  win-  rushed  forward  with   furious  gesture 

dow  on  the  roof,  where  the  pigeons  amongst  the  crowd,  where  he  fell  flat 

sat  sunning  and  swelling  themselves,  from  the  steps.    The  blood  gushed 

and  cooing,  white,  blue,  and  purple  from  his  features,  women   shrieking, 

together,  in  a  gush  of  warm  light —  men    running,  without  a  glance  b^ 

ail    the    place   oeneath  them  bespat-  hind,  as  the  landlord   hurried   to  his 

tered    and  splashed  with   whiteness,  aid  from  the  tavern,  followed  by  more 

through    the    shadow,    to    the    very  dragoons,  who  stamped  their  spurred 

foliage  of  the  nearest  branch.      The  feet  upon   the  steps,  and  half  drew 

hum  of  the  place  burst  round  them  as  their  sabres,  with  tierco  gestures  and 

they  crossed  its  little  bridge,  rattling  execrations.      Yet    as    Uie    carriage 

over  the  rou^h  causeway;  and  there  passed   on   through   the   narrow  and 

were  no  camage-ways   save   through  awkward  street,    however  slowly,  it 

tlie  villages  and  towns.  did  not  attract  attention  from  any  of 

It  was  odd  that  for  some  time  along  the   party   except   Charles,  who   pre- 

the  road,  as  if  to  meet  the  lad's  inclina-  served  a  seemingly  sullen  silence  ;  not 

tions,  the  notice  of  them  had  been  un-  distracted  by  so  much  as  a  look  to  his 

accompanied  with  signs  of  interest ;  sister,  when  her  governess  said  there 

every  one  had  seemed  occupied  with  must  bo  something  improper  going  on, 

his  neighbour,   talking,  or   hastening  and  sloped    her    parasol    that    way, 

on  somewhere;    the  voices  had  even  using   a   scented    handkerchief,    with 

Sown  suppressed  as  they  passed,  evident  desire  that  the  young  lady 
ere  they  were  busier  still,  and  talk-  should  do  the  same ;  while  his  mother 
ing  louder,  in  a  perfect  babble  of  had  no  more  suspicion  of  its  not  beinff 
sounds.  It  was  wonderful,  at  least  common  to  villages  all  over  the  world, 
to  Charles  Willoughby  in  his  private  possibly  on  a  market-day,  than  a 
mind,  how  the  cobblers  liv^ — the  duchess.  The  tutor  was,  as  usual,  on 
weavers,  blacksmiths,  or  carpenters,  before,  with  his  little  note-book,  to 
found  time  to  work ;  how  the  mill-  put  down  the  name  of  the  place,  the 
wheel  had  a  hand  to  feed  it,  or  the  probable  population,  and  apparent 
women  to  mind  their  matters  ;  they  area  of  the  church,  according  to  some 
were  letting  their  pitchers  run  over,  dim  theory  that  had  been  growing  on 
in  fact,  at  the  old  carved  fountain-  him  since  he  crossed  the  Channel.  As 
spout,  till  there  was  a  little  brook  for  Jackson,  he  merely  whipped  his 
across  the  street,  down  into  some  horses,  and  made  a  slash  at  some 
one's  door-steps,  and  a  duck  that  dofjs,  with  obvious  inclination  to  curse 
seemed  comparatively  quiet  began  to  whatever  came  in  his  way.  So  they 
lead  her  troop  of  ducklings  that  way.  rolled  through  by  degrees  in  slight  of 
The  French  infants  even,  held  plainly  the  church;  but  there  was  a  greater 
enough  here  and  there,  in  full  sun-  throng  at  that  end,  in  and  about  the 
light,  to  their  slatternly  feeding- places,  low-walled  encl(»suro  before  a  smart 
looked  dissatisfied  as  the  throng  now  building,  the  use  of  which  was 
pressed  about  the  doorway  of  a  caba-  not  plain  at  first  sight ;  for  consider- 
ret,  with  the  sign  of  the  Golden  ing  the  size  of  the  place,  with  the 
Crown  :  a  horse  stood  by  it  with  general  squalidness  of  the  lon^  cot- 
foam-flocked  sides,  and  his  head  tages  or  bald  white  houses,  really  the 
stooped  in  its  corn-bag ;  while  a  man  number  of  people  of  all  ages  was  extra- 
in  a  green  jacket^  with  a  leather  case  ordinary,  \i\V  one  oXi^eiN^^  >5KaX.  ^\w^^ 
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roofs  seemed  shared  among  ever  so  found  wonder.   It  was  }>eneath  his  no- 
many  families, — a  thing  the  odder  to  tice  to  regard  Mrs.  Mason*s  words,  as 
the  lad,  as  at  school  he  used  to  know  they  cleared  the  place,  and  began  to 
plenty  of  Eton  folks,  from  bargemen  rise  from  the  hollow — that  it  was  an 
to    llat-maker.       He    even    thought,  interesting  village,  so  lively,  so  full  of 
somehow,  of  that  one  visit  to  Stoke,  a  holiday  air,  not  iTvithout  a  degree  of 
Oh !  that  was  the  school — ^the  first  ho  quick  intelligence.      **  After   labour,** 
happened  to    have  seen   in  France  ;  his  mother  said,  lifting  up  her  eyelids, 
and  that  youngish  man,  in    an    old  **  it  must  be  pleasant.*^ 
figured  dressing-gown,  with  a  sharp  Beyond    the    church    and    an    old 
diy  face,  standing  up  on  something,  crooked,  high-arched  bridge,  was  Mr. 
without    a    hat — ^the    schoolmaster ;  Thorpe  in  the  turning  of  a  very  narrow 
while  they  pushed  and  jumped  to  hear  by-road,  stony  and  gra.ss-grown,  that 
him   though    quietly   enough    except  took  a  winding  as  if  to  avoid  the  vil- 
for  the  hushing  of  each  other,  since  lage,  by  ditch-side  and  over  rubbi^, 
the  schoolmaster  evidently  had  a  weak  till    it    caught    the    highway   behind 
voice ;  it  only  reached  the  carriage  in  again :   the  worthy  tutor  hjid  drawn 
an  occasiQual  screech,  when  he  lifted  up  his  horse,  he  was  settling  his  spec- 
his    hand    impressively    in    the    air.  tacles,  putting  in  his  note-book,  and 
*^  Ecoutez-^ectnUez,  au  Ph't  Pierre  t"  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  some  coin. 
This  Pdre  Pierre  must  be  rather  an  apparently  to  bestow  on  a  man  he  had 
odd  fellow ;  why,  his  school  was  in  a  been    talking    to.      A  very  singular 
perfect  riot  within,  to  judge  by  the  group  revealed  itself  as  they  reached 
dust,  the  flying  books,  and  the  noise  him.      A    dark-faced    jet-eyed    man 
sometimes  louder  than  his  voico  out-  with   a  beard,  black  and  bushy,  his 
ude.     But    he    was    not   making    a  rough  cap  in  hand,  and  a  little  organ 
speech — ^the  white  article  he  held  up  slung  from  his  back,  stood  replying  to 
to  the  blaze  of  the  sun  was  not  a  Mr.  Thorpe  in  strange  broken  French, 
pocket  •  handkerchief,     but  —  yes — a  mingled  with  English ;  while  he  seemed 
newspaper.      He  must  have  a  good  carefully  to  keep  the   trees  between 
deal  of  influence  there,  this  teacher —  himself  and    the  village :    somewhat 
at  least  over  the  grown-up  men,  with  further  down  the  by-way  sat  a  discon- 
ieather  aprons  and   bare  arms — one  solate-lookin?  boy  with  a  guitar,  be- 
could  not  help  marking  him  —  with  side  a  crouching  monkey;   while  an- 
that  scanty  head  of  hair  done  up  in  other  man  held  the  chain  of  a  huge 
bobs  from   his  temples,  and  such  a  muzzled   beasts    shaggy  and    brown, 
short    queue    behind,  not    to    think  which    reared   on    its   hind-legs,  now 
of  his   short   nose   and    high  cheek-  growling,  now  d  ncing,  now  shrinking 
bones,   or  a  chin  as  bare  as  one*s  from  the  threatened  whip,  like  a  crea- 
palm.      Perhaps  something  had  hap-  ture  enraged  by  the   distant  voices, 
pened  —  something      important  —  a  Their  trade  had  been  ruined,  the  man 
Dattle  somewhere  ?     There  was  peace,  said ;    for  it  was  the  first  time  they 
though.      Some  murder,  it  was  likely  had  been  turned  out  into  the  chemin 
— or  a  shipwreck — well,  at  any  rate  dss  affronteux,  belonging   to   thieves 
these  boys  didn't  mind,  so  crop-headed  and  villains.     It  would  be  known  for 
and  stun  ted- looking,  who  were  play-  miles  round  Paris  in  a  day,  for  it  was 
ing  pitch-and-toss  with   such  an  old-  wonderful    how    the    news    travelled 
mannish  look  in  their  eager  faces,  at  there.   They  had  often  been  at  Charle- 
the   end  of  the  school.     There  were  mont  before,  and  were  received  well, 
more  beneath  the  big  bulging  church-  The  bear   felt   it   worst,  he  thought, 
gable,   with   its  black   ugly  windows  He  wjis  as  good  a  bear  as  you  would 
and  its  zigzag  crack  in  the  plaster —  see,  owing  to  his  love  of  society.  Per- 
in   such  long  old  livery  coats  with  haps  it  might  have  been   owing   to 
plated    saucer-buttons.      Actually    it  some  news  in    the    place — but    one 
was  with  the  buttons  they  were  play-  could   not  know  what   tunes   would 
ing — as  if  it  had^en  money— cutting  oflend  |>eople  nowadays,  to  dance  to. 
them   off*  their  coats,  too,  and    their  At  Mr   Thorpe's  condolence,  how- 
breeches,   to   rush  back  for   another  ever,  backed  by  his  gift  of  a  six-sous 
chance!     The   sijent  speculations   of    piece,  the  Italian  retreated  thankfully. 
Cbarlea  reached  their  clim&x  In  pro-  They  watcVied  Vivm  aa  he  was  joined 
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by  his  singular  company,  slowly  and  posed  and  changed,  in  fact,  even 
with  a  crestfallen  air  disappearing  since  they  lost  had  seen  him.  Usual- 
round  the  by-way.  All  the  tutor  ly,  tlioimh  not  pedantic,  he  was 
could  find  out  was  that  they  had  been  tedious ;  but  he  began  for  a  moment 
chased  out  from  that  end  of  the  place  to  appear  almost  respectable  in  the 
just  before,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  very  eyes  of  his  pupil,  who  had  often 
pitchforks,  by  the  very  young  people  thought  before  that  the  present  curate 
who  had  been  dancing  sociably  enough  at  Stoke  could  not  be  more  monoton- 
along  with  the  bear  and  monkey —  ous,  nor  the  old  rector  duller :  a  spark 
because  an  air  they  commenced  was  of  spirit  seemed  for  the  time  to  have 
eoTiire  la  liberie.  How  any  tune  given  emphasis  to  his  words,  and 
could  be  against  liberty,  Mr.  Thorpe  meaning  to  his  face— some  faint  dignity 
could  not  conceive ;  nay,  if  they  did  too  to  his  lengthy  awkward  person,  sit- 
not  like  dancing  to  it  they  might  ting  ordinarily  lixe  a  sack  on  his  horse, 
have  stood  still ;  they  mifht  have  re-  with  the  gaiters  dangling  in  the  stir- 
quested  it  to  be  stopped;  indeed,  it  rupe.  Yet  how  amazingly  simple 
was  probable  that  some  of  these  very  was  Mr.  Thorpe ;  it  was  chiefly  the 
people  might  have  wished  the  liberty  Italian  with  his  battered  instruments 
of  dancing  it  I  Still  less  could  he  per-  and  beaten  animals  that  seemed  to 
ceive  how  liberty  could  be  connected  have  roused  him  from  his  wont :  whilcL 
with  that  particular  tune— ^  Richard  as  for  his  chief  puzzle,  a  light  broke  on 
0  man  rci^l  And  he  looked  interro-  it  to  the  boy  at  onCe,  from  all  ho  had 
gatively  to  Mrs.  Mason.  Certainly  seen  and  heard  of  these  French.  Why, 
not,  the  governess  responded:  Gr^  —of  course  they  thought  the  whole 
try's  new  music !  In  fact,  he  re-  world  should  know  Charlemont  al- 
ioined,  the  musician  could  not,  either:  r  ady 

but    that   day  mysteries   seemed  to        But,  to  the    ladies,  softly  plashed 

grow,  he  added, — for,  before  himself  and    cUttered    below,    from    among 

emerging  from  the  place,  at  siglit  of  alders  in  the  deeper  hollow,  the  mill- 

the  church,  he    hod    very  civilly  in-  wheel    of    the    village,    dusty    light 

quired,  from  a  group  of  inhabitants,  flying    from    the    upper   door:    the 

what  was   the  namie  of   the  village,  cracked  striking  of  a  clock  was  heard 

What  had  been  his  astonishment  to  from    farther  off,    till    thoy  saw  the 

perceive,    that    passing    from   uncwil  grey  turrets  of  another  yellow  chateau 

silence,  from  stares  of  wonder,  and  among  trees,  though  but  a  thread  of 

extraordinary,      sudden      indignation,  smoke  rose  from  it,  and  its  discolour- 

tliey  looked  very  much    disposed    to  ed  plaster,  where  tlie  sunlight  struck,  « 

treat  him  as  it  now  seemed  they  had  gave   it  a  dilapidated  as|>ect,  helped 

before  treated  these  inoffensive  stran-  by    the    pigeons    from   the    dovecote 

gers.    Until,  adding  insult,  they  had  tower  close  by,  that  were  sitting  on 

significantly  touched   their  foreheads,  the  window-sills  and  eaves.    Full  to 

looking  to  each  other,  or  whispering  the  light  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence 

until    one,  perhaps    still    more  inge-  rose  the  carriage,  widening  the  land- 

nious  in  giving  offence,  had  suddenly  scape  on  every  side,  save  where  the 

called  out,  **  Bah !  c'est  un  Anglais ! "  woods  before  it  extended :  there  was 

There  had  been  then  no  farther  notice  a  smooth,  broad  road  in  front,  sweep- 

of  him — indeed  absolute  indifference;  ing  round  where  the  labourers  were 

nor  did  he  discover,  till  he  encounter-  still  at  work  on  it :  they  were  on  a 

ed    the    injured    foreigner,   what  the  hill,  and  all   was  exquisitely  solitary 

name  of  the  place  actually  was.     And  otherwise    for    the   first  time,  except 

was   there,  then,  really,  any   peculiar  close    by,    where    the    highway    ran 

crime  in  asking  the  name  of   CharU"  between    the   two    porter*s-lodges  of 

mont — any    strange    privacy — any  un-  two  great  gates  that  faced  each  other, 

utterable   horror  connected  with   t^ —  These   great  gates  were,  indeed,  gor- 

that  no  one  should  put  the  mere  qucs-  geously  beautiful,  being  each  double, 

tion  ?    But,  at  all  events,  was  a  spirit  with    side-wickets,  all   of  open   iron- 

of  inquiry   to    be   thought   madness?  work,      elaborately      complex;       gilt 

Nay  more,  was  it  lower  than  madness  crowns  surmounted  the  globes  upon 

to  be — an  Englishman!  their    raa»sy   pillars    of   stone,    their 

Mr.  Thorpe  looked  a  little  discom-  upper  T\ma  ^«t^  ioTBi<^  ^1  ^cs^os:^^ 
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lis,  as  if  of  lance-hcada,  richly  gilded ;  whole  party  made  exclamations  logo- 
while  the  blade-fihapcd  leaves,  da.-  thcr,  as,  with  Rose,  they  did  not 
masked  and  lettered  with  mottoes,  know  which  way  to  look  first  Mr. 
stretched  throughout  the  whole,  Thorpe  came  to  a  stand-still  and 
hither  and  thither,  like  guardian  Jackson  was  shading  his  eyes,  whip 
swords,  from  the  uncouth  grasp  of  in  hand,  to  look  under  the  sun.  Even 
ffrotesque  naked  monsters  at  the  Lady  Willoughby  said,  fanning  her- 
lower  comers ;  everywhere  wore  small  self  gentJy,  "  Dear  me — ^what  a  fine 
puzzling  circles  of  cipher,  and  in  the  country !  what  crops ! "  "  Yes — the 
midst  the  joined  halves  composed  a  harvest  will  be  excellent,  I  should 
grand  shield-shaped  device,  burnish-  think,"  Mrs.  Mason  replied,  using  her 
ed  and  resplendent  on  either  hand,  fan  also,  it  was  so  hot.  The  youn^ 
of  the  royal  arms  of  France.  The  lady  stood  up,  and  her  brother  jumped 
very  radiance  of  the  afternoon  sun  out  to  get  from  the  top  of  the  bank 
came  dazzling  towards  it,  and  threw  upon  the  wall. 

the  other  way  on  the  cross  road,  into  They  were  nearer  Paris  than  they 
one  park,  a  mottled  shadow  of  fleur-  thought;  it  bristled  and  shone 
de-lis ;  shapes  of  crowns,  ciphers,  through  its  haze,  some  miles  away  on 
and  monsters,  even  vanished  among  the  plain:  westward,  the  high  woods 
the  dust  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  of  Marly  showed  faint  through  the 
highway  as  they  trotted  past —  edges  of  two  broad  sunbeams,  as 
strange  traces  from  the  days  of  Louis  through  a  veil,  with  bluer  distinctness 
Quatorze.  Still  was  all  that  nothing  between,  here  a  spire,  their  smoke; 
to  the  broad  glimpses  of  park  scenery  the  waves  of  forest  verdure  undu- 
both  ways  through  them.  Mrs.  Mason  lating  round,  began  to  burn  and  blaze 
herself  saw  one  way,  with  unusual  tow^tls  sunset;  all  was  spotted  with 
commendation,  where  a  stately  dis-  towns,  sprinkled  rich-red  and  white 
tance  was  made  by  Lenotre's  taste,  with  villages,  flushed  with  orchards, 
in  straight  avenue,  level  turf,  and  and  in  the  barer  spaces  embroidered 
high-clipped  side-alleys,  where  a  few  like  a  carpet  that  olended  with  the 
well-dressed  people  were  ^  walking ;  dark  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the  horizon, 
her  frequent  headache  did  not,  per-  Here  and  there  appeared  a  soil  misty 
haps,  at  any  time  wholly  leave  her,  glitter  of  the  circuitous  Seine  in  the 
but  the  vinaigrette  paused  in  her  level,  with  some  faint  white  sails; 
hand,  as  she  directed  the  attention  the  distant  azure  of  some  hills  could 
of  Lady  and  Miss  Willoughby  to  each  be  seen ;  it  was  all  like  one  mighty 
fine  effect.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  map  made  real.  Yet  greatest  of  all 
draw  the  latter  from  her  absorbed  to  their  eyes,  even  greater  than  the 
delight  the  other  way;  for  there  the  dusky  grimness  of  Paris  in  the  sun, 
wilder  chase  seemed  left  to  nature,  the  showing  its  domes  so  helmet-like,  and 
sun  levelled  more  and  more  all  his  its  pinnacles  so  like  weapons — was 
yellowing  splendour  through  its  deep-  where,  with  one  accord  looking  back, 
green,  sinking  glades,  flinging  out  they  could  perceive  the  silvered  slates 
lantastic  shadows,  shooting  gushes  of  of  one  large  town  among  the  avenues 
verdurous  light,  in  which  the  delicate  they  had  turned  from  that  forenoon, 
young  fern  peeped  from  about  the  its  steeples  shining,  its  windows 
trunk  of  some  far-off  oak,  while  the  sparkling — and  through  that  trans- 
broad  umbrage  of  its  gnarled  bouglis  parent  French  air,  some  lustrous 
retreated  crisply  into  cooler  shade ;  snowy  glimpses  between  embosoming 
the  knolls  were  hung  with  the  fox-  bowers,  of  long  level  palace-roofs, 
glove  buds,  like  crimson  bells  that  embossed,  and  fringed,  and  tipi)ed 
had  not  found  a  tongue ;  and  all  there  with  undistinguishable  ornament, 
was  moist,  secluded,  solitary,  sweet,  Palaces,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  visible 
save  when  some  single  bird  seemed  to  in  every  direction  ;  but  they  thickened 
wake  up  and  make  it  musical,  till  towards  il;  all  that  way  the  landscape 
again  it  trilled  and  rang  with  their  was  but  one  mass  of  park-woods,  and 
innumerable  notes.  But  gradually  with  those  alleys,  gardens,  terraces, 
the  road  had  lifted  the  carriage  hither  that  long  road  at  intervals  perceived, 

J^ei;  it  iteemed  to  dtive  alow  by  in-  it  could  be  nothing  but    Versailles! 

Btiact;   and  ere  they  well  iknew,  the  Charles  h\mse\£  cowVi  not  but  look. 
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The  rainbow  flashing  of  the  fountains,  ceive  that  at  his  Majesty^s  death,  while 

and  gleam  of  statues — the  grand  stairs  the  body  lay  for  forty  days  embalmed 

of    the    terrace— they    could    almost  in  lead,  a  waxen  effigy  was  placed  in 

fancy  they  distinguished.  the  grand  hall  of  entertainment^  and 

It  was  he  who  first  broke  the  thread  served  by  gentlemen-waiters  at  the 
of  their  interest.  Well,  he  shouldn't  usual  times,  while  the  meal  was 
care  to  have  seen  King  Louis  XVI. ;  blessed  by  the  almoner,  tlie  meat 
he  had  once  seen  George  III.  It  was  carved,  and  the  wine  presented  to  the 
easy  enough  to  see  him,  in  fact ;  if  you  figure ;  its  hands  were  washed  and 
only  but  knew  it  was  ho.  He  had  seen  thanks  returned.  The  queen,  in 
a  boy  at  Eton,  fag  to  a  friend  of  his,  white  mourning — " 
who  was  once  spoken  to  a  good  while  '*In  white  mourning?"  inquired  the 
at  a  turnstile  in  Windsor  Park  by  an  governess,  with  interest, 
elderly  gentleman  in  drab  gaiters,  a  "In  white,  I  think,  Mrs.  Mason^ 
nankeen  waistcoat,  and  a  blue  coat  sat  for  six  weeks  in  a  chamber  lighted 
with  bright  buttons;  and  when  a  by  lamps  alone.  For  a  whole  year 
ranger  came  up  afterwards  from  she  could  not  stir  out  of  her  own  apart- 
behind,  and  told  him  it  was  the  king,  ments,  if  she  had  received  the  intelli- 
he  nearly  fainted.  He  could  never  gence  there.  Although  similar  cere- 
learn  anything  after  that,  and  always  monies  were  observed  after  her  own 
turned  pale   at  the  sight  of  a  gold  decease." 

sovereign,  so   he   had  to   be  sent  to       The  feminine  impression  of  former 

sea.  evils  in  France  grew  deep.    The  tutor 

"jVIy  dear  young   gentleman,"  said  could   not  say  whether   his   present 

Mr.   Thorpe  seriously,  **the  King  of  majesty  would  require  such  honours. 

Franco    is    a    much    more    powerful  There  was  only  one  person  of  inferior 

monarch  than  even  His  Majesty  King  rank  who  had  ever  been  distinguished 

Greorge  !    I  mu$it  beg  to  correct  you  by  a  shade  of  the  same  respect,  though 

on  a  point  of  history.     He  is  absolute  for  a  shorter  time  her  effigy  had  sat. 

ruler,  not  only  of  all  the  land  we  see.  It  was  the  fair  Gabrielle  d'Estrees. 

but  over  the  property,  nay,  the  very  "Who  was  she  1"  Rose  asked, — ^**and 

persons  of  his  subjects — he  is  the  State  why" — 

himself— as  the  great  Louis  XIV.  "Miss  Willoughby,"  interrupted 
so  emphatically  told  his  nobles.  Tliink  Mrs.  Mason  with  a  sudden  air  of  seve- 
of  those  lelires  du  cachet,  given  away  rity,  rustling  and  extending  and  draw- 
even  blank  in  thousands  upon  thou-  ing  herself  erect,  "there  are  some, 
sands — a  kind  of  money,  as  it  were —  questions  too  shocking  and  improper 
exchanged  by  the  courtiers  for  all  for  us  to  ask  1"  Mr.  Thorpe,  with  a 
kinds  of  objects — with  which,  for  all  frightened  look,  sat  dumb  in  his  sad- 
one  knows,  were  he  worth  notice  from  die ;  yet  Mrs.  Mason  professed  to  know 
some  enemy,  he  may  be  sent  to  a  history,  and  her  charge  must  surely 
Bastille  on  no  account  whatever,  to  learn  it:  nay,  unknown  to  them  all, 
remain  there  unknown  the  rest  of  bis  among  the  distant  chateaus,  palaces, . 
life  !"  and  mansions  they    were  gazing  at,  ^ 

Charies  Willoughby  still  endca-  were  St.  Germain's  in  tlie  blue  emin- 
vourcd  to  look  indifferent,  though  the  ence,  which  the  great  Louis  had  givoa 
slight  whistle  died  between  his  teeth,  to  La  Valli<^re  when  he  wearied  of  her 
wUle  he  pushed  his  cap  down  on  his  for  Madame  de  Montespan ;  and  La- 
head,  deeply  resolved  never  to  lift  it  cionnes,  where  Madame  du  Barry 
to  a  French  king.  Mr.  Thorpe,  drawn  was  then  living  in  fashionable  retire- 
into  unwonted  earnestness  by  the  ment  But  the  one  had  been  gallant, 
expression  of  the  ladies'  &ce8,  sought  stately  even  in  his  vices ;  the  royal 
to  reassure  them.  patron  of  the  other,  in  his  dissipations, 

"  The  character  of  the  present  king  had  at  least  been  elegant    Probably 

is  such  as  to  make  this  power  a  bene-  Mr.  Thorpe's  confusion  led  him  to  a 

fit,"  he  said.     "  There  seems  a  rapid  graver  topic. 

decrease  of  superstition  in  the  church.        "  The  chronicler  I  have  lately  per- 

Really,  Lady  Willoughby,  there  was  used,"  he    said,   hastily,    "is    really 

something  idolatrous  in  this  excessive  worth    study.     Nothing   can    be   so 
honour  to  a  human  being  I    To  con-   mo\miiuS(V^  tts^uXaar].    K^  ^^  ^^:9&^ 
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was  borne  at  night  to  yonder  Notre  there    is   considerable   profit   to   be 

Dame,  and  thence  thereafter  to  the  found." 

ancient  town  of  St  Denis,  the  streets  And  the   worthy  graduate  settled 

were    hung  with    black,  and  before  his    glasses    complacently,    used    his 

every  house  was  planted  a  tall  lighted  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  loud  man* 

torch  of  white  wax.    First  went  the  ner  he  was   addicted   to,  and  looked 

Capuchins,  in  their  coarse    sackcloth  round  with  increased  attention  on  the 

girt  with  ropes,  bearing  their  huge  mighty  view ;  for  devouter  wishes  had 

cross,  crowned  with  thorns — then  five  long  been  breeding  dimly  in  his  mind, 

hundrcKl  poor  men,  under  their  bailiff,  such  as  the  chill  Protestantism   even 

all  in  mourning  as  for  a  father — ^the  of  his  revered  mother-church  did  not 

magistrates  and  courts  of  justice,  the  at   that  period  satisfy.    He  did  not 

parliament  of  Paris  in  rich  sable  furs,  notice  the  shrinking,  under  that  full 

the  high  clergy  in  purple  and  gold —  sunlight  and  wide    azure,    with    the 

followed  by  the  funeral  car  drawn  by  swarm  of  summer  flies  in   the  ears, 

white  horses,  covered  with  black  vel-  and  the  warble  of  birds  at  hand,  with 

vet  crossed  with  white  satin,  and  the  which  the  youngest  of  his  hearers,  at 

long  train  of   officers  of  the  house-  least,  felt  the  thought  of  death — above 

hold.*'  all,  that  universal   one,  of  sovereign 

The  great  knowledge  of  the  tutor  power.      As    for    Lady  Willoughby, 

as  to  textile  fabrics  interested  Mrs.  her  anxious  look  was  chiefly  from  a 

Mason.      **  Think  of  the  expense ! ""  reference  to  her  watch ;   ana   it  had 

Lady  Willoughby  said.  been  growing.     She  had    not    even 

"  This  vast  procession,**  pursued  heard  Mr.  Thorpe.  It  was  time  for 
Mr.  Thorpe  with  solemnity,  ^  went  on  them  to  turn  into  the  road  from  Ver- 
in  silence,  while,  as  the  chronbler  sallies,  as  Colonel  Willoughby — Sir 
quaintly  expresses  it,  *  ever  and  aye  Godfrey — ^would  soon  be  leaving  Paris, 
the  royal  musicians  made  a  sound  of  and  he  was  punctual  to  a  moment 
lamentation,  with  instruments  clothed  There  was  no  other  way,  Jackson  said 
in  crape,  very  fierce  and  marvellously  in  reply,  but  by  turning  right  again 
dolorous  to  hear  or  to  behold,  untU  through  the  last  village;  at  his  mis- 
they  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  Denis  tress*s  request,  accordingly,  he  suited 
— ^blessed  be  his  name  I  And  the  bier  the  action  to  the  word,  by  backing 
was  borne  into  the  choir,  it  bein?  and  wheeling  round.  But  where  was 
Spblaze  with  lamps  and  tapers  beyond  Charles  ?  He  had  vanished  over  the 
number,  and  the  service  lasted  for  the  wall,  apparentlv,  during  his  tutor's 
King's  soul  several  days — whereupon  irrelevant  remarks.  To  £e  calls  of  Mr. 
was  the  body  let  down  into  the  vault,  Thorpe,  echoed  from  among  the  woods, 
but  not  admitted  within  the  inner  he  returned  no  sign.  It  was  annoy- 
chamber  until  the  end  of  the  next  ing.  They  must  wait;  and,  at  any 
reign — and  Normandy,  the  most  an-  rate,  according  to  the  views  of  Jack- 
dent  king  of  arms,  summoned  ^ith  a  son,  generally  unfavourable  if  required 
loud  voice,  that  the  high  dignitaries  — with  these  beasts,  it  would  be  im- 
should  therein  deposit  their  ensigns  possible  to  get  on  in  good  time,  be- 
and  truncheons  of  command — which  sides  having  to  walk  through  that  vil- 
done,  the  sacTcd  orifiammo  of  France  hige,  which  was  like  nothing  English 
was  let  fall  down  upon  the  eoflin,  whatever — with  perhaps  a  bucket 
until  the  fleur-de-lis  began  with  the  of  water  needed  at  that  there  tavern, 
noble  Bourbons — and  the  king-of-  if  such  a  thing  was  to  be  had.  The 
arms  cried  three  times  so  that  the  sudden  intelligence  of  Mr.  Thorpe  sug- 
vaults  heard  and  replied — Ho!  the  gested  a  way:  he  could  ride  ofl*  at 
king  is  dead !  The  king  is  dead !  The  once  to  meet  Sir  Godfrey,  and  set  him 
king  is  dead  1  And  when  silence  had  at  ease ;  in  fact,  for  himself,  at  least, 
been  renewed,  the  same  voice  pro-  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid  the  village 
claimed — Long  live  the  king ! — ana  all  of  Charlemont  altogether — by — ^yes — 
the  other  heralds  repeated  it  Then  by  taking  that  chemin  des  affronteuXy 
was  all  finished,  and  they  departed  as  they  called  it  Lady  Willoughby's 
joyously.*  Really,  in  those  older  face  brightened.  Her  thanks  to  Mr. 
writers,  compared  with  those  of  the  Thorpe  were  something  energetic  for 
oreeeai   day, — however   superatitioaa,  her:  and Bp\imng,Tmiig'mb\« stirrups, 
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bumping  up  and  down  on  his  white  secluded  blades  did  a  sound  draw  his 
mare,  that  worthy  man  disappeared,  ear — and  it  was  really  the  sound  of  a 
Rose  pressed  her  parasol  against  her  bug]e-hom — a  faint,  far-off,,  musical 
mouth,  to  repress  a  smile,  at  the  sound,  sometimes  smothered  by  the 
thought  how  Charles  would  have  woods,  then  breaking  out  clearer.  It 
enjoyed  his  following  the  bear  and  sank  into  a  long-drawn,  almost  wail- 
montcey :  but,  through  her  means,  ing  note,  that  rose  up  into  a  livelier 
•he  was  Resolved  he  should  know  quaver,  joined  by  a  burst  from  others, 
nothing  of  it.  It  must  be  a  hunt  They  were  blow- 
When  least  expected,  Charles  re-  ing  the  Mori — as  they  did  only  for  a 
appeared,  jumping  with  a  flushed  face  sta^,  and  a  stag  that  was  dead.  Such 
over  the  wall,  and  carrying  a  load  of  luck ! — for  it  came  ever  nearer.  But 
wild  flowers  for  his  mother,  for  Rose,  what  a  crowd  at  the  turning,  near 
even  for  Miss  Mason.  He  had  heard  those  splendid  gates — twenty  times 
distant  sounds  over  the  woods  of  the  even  Charlemont  must  be  there,  by  the 
chase,  which  he  thought  were  those  of  swarming  noise !  And  the  gates  them- 
hunting-homs.  But  all  was  again  selves,  thrown  each  way  open  with 
still,  bright,  sleepy  and  solitary,  under  their  double  leaves,  closed  up  the 
the  glory  of  the  sloping  sun.    Ho  got  road. 

hi ;  Jackson  whipped  his  horses  at  last  The  Ind  rose  half  up,  with  breath 
to  a  trot,  for  again  and  again  they  had  suspended,  and  without  a  look  to 
been  passed  each  way  by  humbler  spare  for  his  party,  kept  mute  as  the 
vehicles ;  and  they  rolled  on  their  carriage  rolled  into  the  crowd  on  that 
way  back  towards  Charlemont.  Mr.  side.  Ho  did  not  so  nmch  as  think 
Thorpe^s  mission  excited  no  extraor-  what  it  could  be. 
dinary  satisfaction  in  Charles,  though  Though  had  there  been  a  chance  of 
he  was  sure  they  would  get  on  better  the  chemin  des  affrorUeuXf  and  the  ear- 
without  him.  Mr.  Thorpe  ran  a  strong  riage  could  have  gone  through  it — ^in- 
chance  of  being  taken  up  as  a  spy.  All  de^  through  one  long  enough  and 
at  once  it  occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  circuitous  enough  to  avoid  all  France 
Thorpe  had  all  their  passports.  But  — it  might  have  been  better  for  the 
a  scene  of  far  more  exciting  interest  Willoughbies.  Yet  who  knows  1  The 
next  moment  eclipsed  everything  like  master-history  that  shapes  onr  ends  is 
that   Again,  from  the  distance  of  those  wiser  than  we. 
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CONSERVATIVE    REASCENDANCY    CONSIDERED. 

Ours  is  an  ago  of  peculiar  impor-  of  the  present — "England  has  not 
tanee.  Events  seem  to  bo  crowded  loved  coalitions."  Well  might  he 
into  a  small  space  of  time,  which,  if,  "appeal  from  that  coalition  to  that 
spread  over  half  a  century,  would  yet  public  opinion  which  governs  this 
mark  tho'time  as  one  of  peril,  action,  countr}',"'  and  before  whose  searching 
and  renown.  In  the  political  world  tribunal  that  unprincipled  combina- 
wo  view  a  rapid  succession  of  excit-  tion  must  soon  be  brought  If  he 
ing  scenes.  The  calm  of  peace  yields  desired  revenge,  ho  has  it  now.  A 
to  the  turmoil  of  war,  and  Europe,  government  of  "  all  the  talents,**  con- 
but  lately  placid,  is  now  rocked  to  taining,  as  wo  are  told,  ti^ithin  its 
its  very  base,  and  every  nation  on  ranks,  all  the  men  of  official  experi- 
the  Continent  seems  torn  with  present  ence,  administrative  ability,  of  par- 
ovils,  or  convulsed  in  the  contempla-  liamentary  renown,  and  so  forth, 
tion  of  those  to  come.  The  strift^  of  calling  down  upon  them  the  contempt 
nations  has  doubtless  called  forth  all  of  Parliament  and  the  scorn  of  the 
the  energies  of  mankind  ;  and  though  country,  succeeds  the  Derby  admi- 
England  is  removed  from  the  sphere  nistration.  Forced  to  abandon  mea- 
of  action,  and  the  immediate  influence  sure  after  measure,  fairly  vanquished 
of  the  war,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  but  in  those  with  which  they  proceed, 
that  she,  too,  lies  in  peril,  and  par-  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  own 
takes  the  general  restlessness  of  the  imagined  talent  and  ability,  which 
times.  It  becomes  her,  then,  to  con-  must  at  any  sacrifice  of  character  be 
sider  in  what  lies  her  safety,  and  into  preserved  at  the  service  of  the  country, 
whoso  hands  she  should  commit  the  they  are  evidently,  to  all  men  but 
guidance  of  her  affairs  at  this  moment  themselves,  and  a  few  of  their  own 
of  danger.  devoted  adherents,  eliciting  tho  pity 

Is  not  England,  too,  a  sharer  in  of  their  friends  and  the  derision  of 
this  general  convulsion  ?  Let  us  look  their  enemies.  But,  then,  we  are  told 
to  her  senate,  the  heart  of  this  great  that  it  is  the  war  which  prevents  them 
nation,  whore  all  the  movements  by  from  carrying  their  measures;  that 
which  f?he  is  agitated  can  be  seen  and  last  session  they  carried  their  budget, 
analysed.  First,  we  see  the  Whigs,  India  bill,  &c.,  with  large  majorities, 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  and  which  they  regard  as  a  sign  that  they 
their  consequent  fall  from  power,  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament, 
Next  wo  see  the  Conservative  party,  and  that  now  Parliament  and  the 
with  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  country,  with  their  atteiitions  distracted 
country,  installed  in  power.  Ten  by  the  war,  simply  refuse  to  legislate, 
short  months  have  elapsed,  and  we  We  protest  agamst  such  arguments 
see  that  Government,  after  having  as  these.  It  is  introducing  a  danger- 
conferred,  in  its  short  tenure  of  office,  ous  principle,  though  it  may  serve  as 
lasting  benefits  upon  the  country,  an  excuse  for  clinging  to  oflfice  with  a 
now  falling,  though  by  a  slight  majo-  disgraceful  pertinacity.  But  does  it 
rity,  before  a  combination  of  all  those  not  occur  to  them,  that  probably  the 
various  sects,  panting  for  office,  which  reason  they  carried  their  measures 
range  between  conservatism  and  tur-  last  year  with  such  a  semblance  of 
bulent  democracy — between  Popery  triumph,  was  in  consequence  of  that 
on  the  one  hand,  and  practical  atheism  forbearance — nay,  even  favour — with 
on  the  other ;  at  war  amongst  them-  which  ever}'^  government,  new  to 
selves,  yet  combined  together  against  office,  is  regarded ;  that  it  was,  to  a 
a  Government  which  seemed  determin-  great  extent,  the  result  of  that  dis- 
ed  to  tegislate  for  the  country,  and  not  organisation  of  their  opponents  which 
for  the  exclusive  interests  of  any  one  ever  follows  defeat:  and  that  the 
party.  Well  might  the  Minister  ex-  people,  dazzled  with  appearances, 
claim,  as  he  fell  before  the  machina-  w-ere  willing  to  admit  that  wo  had  a 
tions  of  his  enemies,  prescient  of  tho  government  which  was  worthy  of  the 
future,  while  contemplating  the  events  confidence  of  the  country.    But  how 
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kave  these  feelings  been  dispelled  ?  timent  amongst  the  members  of  a  gov- 
Credulity  or  connivance,  disgraceful  ernment  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  such  keen-«ighted  and  patriotic  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
statesmen,  has  done  it  all — ^Parliament  people.  There  never,  probably,  waa 
•has  lost  confidence  in  them,  and  the  a  Cabinet  in  which  there  were  so  many 
coimtry  contemns  them.  Moreover,  ^opeu  questions"  as  the  presenL 
blinded  by  their  confidence  in  their  Since  so  many  of  them  are  Peelites, 
own  talents,  which  has  now  become  a  wo  may  as  well  have  the  opinion  of 
byword  among  sensible  men,  they  still  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  on  those  self- 
<leclare  they  carry  with  them  the  cun-  same  open  questions.  Wc  subjoin  an 
fidcnce  of  the  country>  because  in  all  extract  of  a  speech  delivered  in  1840 
matters  connected  with  the  war  they  by  that  eminent  statesman,  on  a  mo- 
atill  possess  majorities.  Such  reason-  tion  of  want  of  confidence  in  Minis- 
iug  as  this  does  not  hold.  The  reason  ters,  in  which  he  refers,  without  any 
that  they  carry  their  financial  measures  ambiguity  of  expression,  to  the  fatality 
so  decisively  through  the  House  is,  of  open  questions : — 
that  many,  who  do  not  feel  so  strongly  "But  there  is  a  new  resource  for  an 
a^  others  on  the  injustice  of  the  mea-  incomp^teBt  Administration — there  ii 
Burcs  proposed,  are  willing  to  support  tlie  ing«niou«  device  of  open  questiont, 
those  measures  rather  tlian  have  it  ap-  the  cunning  sehenne  of  adding  to  the 
pear  on  the  Continent  that  the  House  strength  of  a  weak  government  by  pro- 
of Commons  has  refused  the. sinews  claiming  its  disunion.  It  will  be  a  fa- 
of  war  at  the  very  commencement  of  tal  pohcv,  indeed,  if  that  which  has 
the  struggle.  It  is  not  the  war  which  *"therto  been  an  exception,  and  always 
■prevents  their  carrying  other  measures,  f."    ^n/of^^^^a^    exception    m    recent 

it  is  the  war  which  Enables  them  to  ^"^"JlTnl      ^f  ^"t^  ^t^'  '"'! 

.    .  ^,       J  of  Uovernment.      If  every  eovernment 

carry  what  they  do.        ,  .         .  ^  may  bsv.  *  We  feel  pressed  by  those  be- 

But  how  has   this    been    brought  hind  ui-we  find  ourselves  unable,  by 

about?— how  is  it  that  this   Govern-  steadily  maintaining  our  own  opinions, 

ment  has  so  rapidly  lost  the  favour -of  to  command  the  majority  and  retain  the 

the  people,  and  been  reduced  to  the  confidence  of  our  followers,  our  remedy 

position  of  being  a  Government  on  suf-  is  an  easy  one — ^let  us  make  each  ques- 

feranco  ?    The  reason  is  to  be  found  tion  an  open  question,  and  thereby  de- 

in  that  general  discontent  and  excite-  stroy  every  obstacle  to  every  possible 

ment  which  from  Europe  have  infected  combination  ;*— what  will  be  the  eonse- 

England.     Men  aro  excited  at  what  is  q^ence?    The  exclusion  of  honourable 

passing  abroad,  and  distrustful  of  af-  f*?^  able  nrien  from  the  conduct  of  af- 

Mrs  within.     The  want  of  union  and  [""*  7       %  ""P""^'J^^f^  ^?*i'^'^?  ^f 

mutual  distrust  which  exist  in  head-  ^^^  '•«^"??  ^^  "^^V^^  P*'"'/'     ^*"5  "P\* 

«iu.,u«i  ««isMuoi.  «wi*..*  ^^.«  v«*.  honourable   gentleman    has  said    that 

quarters,  is  spread  throughout  the  ^here  are  instances  of  'open  questions' 
kingdom.  Those  feelings  of  distrust  {„  ^^e  recent  history  of  this  country, 
and  disagreement  existing  m  the  There  have  been ;  but  there  has  scarcely 
Government  become  every  day  more  heen  one  that  has  not  been  pregnant 
apparent,  and  add  to  the  anxiety  with  ^ith  evil,  and  which  has  not  been 
which  its  motions  are  regarded.  This  branded  by  an  impartial  posterity  with 
distrust  and  anxiety  must  be  prevalent  censure  and  disgrace,  ae  eaicl,  that  in 
whilst  this  state  of  things  continues.  1782  Mr.  Fox  made  Parliamentary  Re- 
It  is  only  by  the  reascendancy  of  the  form  an  open  question ;  that  Mr.  Pitt 
Conservative  party  that  they  can  be  did  so  on  the  Slave-trade;  and  that  the 
surmounted,  and  by  the  advent  to  SjJ-**^^/?  Question  was  an  open  one. 
power  of  men  who  live  confidence  in  Why.  if  ever  lessons  were  wnttcn  for 
^h  other,  who  have  unity  of  senti-  f-^rrer'to^pT^L^^^^^^ 
ment  amongst  them8el>'e8,  and  who  ^.,j  ^^^j  ^^em  in  thefiTe  melancholy 
aro  backed  by  united  followers ;  who  ^^ample?.  The  first  instance  was  the 
have,  each  and  all,  the  same  objects  m  coalition  of  Mr,  Fox  and  Lord  North, 
view — viz.,  a  firm  res'istance  to  Rus-  ^hich  could  not  have  Uken  place  with- 
aan  aggression  and  the  establishment  o^t  open  questions.  Does  the  riffbt 
of  a  durable  peace,  tlic  maintenance  of  honourable  gentleman  know  that  that 
our  Protestant  religion,  and  justice  to  very  fact — ^the  union  m  o^«»  ^\  \i^w^ 
all  parties  in  the  State.    Unity  of  sen-  who\iaddVltet%^%»^w>Ti.'i^\»»ftV»^&^ 

TOL,  urxFf.  16 
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on  great  eonatituiional  and  Tital  qaes-  a  sererance  of  all  tics  which  oonatiMa 

tlonfl — ^prodaeed  such  a  decree  of  dia-  party  connections,  a  premium  upon  the 

eontent  and  diBgust,  as  to  lead  to  the  shaboy  and  ehufHing  oonduet  of  unpria- 

diagraceful  expulsion  of  that  Ooyem-  ci])lcd  politicians." 

nentf    The  second  instance  was  that  Such   were  the   sentiments  of  8b 

of  the  Slave-trade ;  but  has  not  that  act  Robert  Pei'l  with  regard  to  open  qiMS- 

of  Mr.  Pitt  (the  permitting  of  the  Slave-  tiona  in  the  Melbourne  Cabinet :  how 

trade  to  be  an  open  question)  been  more  much  more  completely  those  remailu 

oondemned  than  any  other  act  of  his  ^ppiy  j^  ^ho  present  Government  it  is 


wWcha,;;7f;X' making  Catholi;  notvigonrously  attadced;  but  t^^ 
emancipation  an  open  question.  All  '^  ^«  «<>"«>  ^*  ^^^  *°d  ^Y  »  »«« 
parties  in  this  House  were  equally  re-  energetic  and  fiery  orator  :— 
sponsible  for  them.  Fox  made  it  an  ,.  "  My  Lords,-.'/dfm  sentire  de  repmk- 
open  question;  Pitt  made  it  an  open  i*cd  Yim  be^n  m  all  times,  and  muanpi 
quesUon ;  Lord  Liverpool  made  it  an  the  best  of  etatesmen  a  bond  of  udkmi 
open  question;  Canning  made  it  an  at  once  intelligible,  honourable,  condu- 
open  question.  Each  had  to  plead  an  cive  to  the  common  weal.  But  there  u 
urgent  necessity  for  tolerating  disunion  another  kind  of  union  formed  of  baser 
in  the  Cabinet  on  this  great  question ;  materials— a  tie  that  knits  together  £w 
but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  different  natures,  the  Uadem  vdU  aique 
practical  result  of  that  disunion  was  to  ♦^o^/^  »""  ovhis  it  has  been  known 
introduce  discord  amongst  public  men.  *»d  been  said,  *ea  dwium,  inter  rnaha, 
-and  to  paralyse  the  vigour  of  the  execu-  <'*'  prima  amicUia,*  T\\e  abandonment 
tive  government  Every  act  of  adminis-  of  o^^  opinions,  the  sacrifice  of  evecy 
tration  was  tainted  by  disunion  in  the  sentiment,  the  preference  of  sordid  in- 
Cabinet  Every  party  was  jealous  of  ^^est  to  honest  principle,  the  utter  ab> 
the  predominance  of  the  other.  Each  ^jcation  of  the  power  to  act  as  consctenee 
i)arty  must  be  represented  in  the  go-  dictates  and  sense  of  doty  reeommends 
vemment  of  that  very  country  which  — aucb  is  the  vile  dross  of  which  the 
required,  above  aU  thing^  a  united  and  !»«  ^^  »>*«  n»aJ«  w^>c^  ^>"<J  profligate  man 
resolute  Government  There  roust  be  together  in  a  'covenant  of  shame;'  a 
a  lord-lieutenant  of  one  class  of  opi-  confederacy  to  seek  their  own  advanos- 
nions,  a  secreUry  of  the  opposite,  be-  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  expense  of  every  duty;— 
ginning  their  adminiatration  in  harmo-  ?°**  'h»^  ^J  Lords,  is  the  literal  mean- 
ny,  but  in  spite  of  themselves  becoming  '»g  of*  open  questions.'  It  is  that  each 
each  the  nucleus  of  a  party,  gradually  ^*«  ^"  known  recorded  opinions,  but 
converting  reciprocal  confidence  into  ^^^^  ^^^^  "  willing  to  eacrifiee  them 
jealousy  and  distrust  It  was  my  con-  rather  than  break  up  the  government 
viction  of  the  evils  of  such  a  stote  of  ^  ^^>cl*  ^^  belongs;  the  'velU'  is  to 
things— of  the  long  experience  of  dis-  '^^^P  ^^  oflice,  the  *  noll^  to  keep  out  all 
traeted  councils,  of  the  curse  of  an  open  antatfonists ;  and  none  dare  speak  his 
question,  as  it  i^ected  the  practical  go-  ™in<i  i"  h"  oflSeial  capacity  without  loa- 
vemment  of  Ireland— it  was  this  con-  >"«  **>«  */irmUas  amieitice,*  by  shaking 
viction,  and  not  the  fear  of  physical  ***<*  foundations  of  the  Government* 
force,  that  coni^inced  me  that  the  policy  ^^^^  i^  "^  splendid  outburst  of  vehe- 
nust  be  abandolned.  I  not  believe  that  mcnt  denunciation.  U'  that  could  be 
the  making  the  Catholic  question  an  applied  with  justice  to  the  Government 
open  question  facilitated  the  ultimate  of  Lord  Melbourne,  if  such  an  invee- 
settlemcut  of  it  If  the  decided  friends  tive  as  that  is  an  index  of  the  state  of 
of  emancipation  had  refused  to  unite  in  opinion  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
government  with  its  opponents,  the  with  reference  to  the  dissensions  in 
question  would  have  been  sett  ed  at  an  the  Whig  Cabinet,  how  much  more 

S:;^:ru'nSef^^^^  -PP'-^^'-  ^^  to  the  coalition  of  the 


exceptions  from  the  |2;eneral  policy  ,      ,          x-    i      i     j 

of  government   I(  as  I  before  observed,  "*^  **w.  ®*  "*®  **°4»  ^^^  ^  hardly 

saob  exceptionB  are  to  constitute  the  &  question  of  pub  ic   importance  to 

Hi  tare  rule  of  Govenxment,  there  is  an  which  we  can  point  as  an  ozample 

^nd  to  pablJe  coaBdenoe  ia  the  honour  that   ^idem    seiUire   dt   TepuhUcd?    « 

^^  lategritj  of  great  poUtieiLl  putie^  their   bond   oi    \m\oik,      D\MoikVflBL% 
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and  anxiety  may  well  prevail  when  of  war;  and  the  only  charitable  con- 
ve  have,  in   times  so   important   as  struction  which  we  can  gi^  to  the  pas- 
tbese,  a  Ministry  in  power  so  disunited,  sage  is,  that  he — our  helmsman  in  the 
and  composed  of  such  discordant  ele-  storm — has  entered  upon  his  dotage, 
ments,  such  base  materials  as  the  pre-  and  returned  to  the  proverbial  folly  of 
sent,  and    backed  by  followers   who,  childhood.    If  his  sentiments  are  the 
true  to  their  nature,  are  constantly  result  of   mere  folly,  then  he    may 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves.  Look  properly  be  charged  with  credulity; 
at  the  diversity  of  sentiment  displayed  if  his  friendship  for  the  Czar  regulatOB 
in  their  recorded  speeches  on  that  sub-  his  conduct,  then    it    is    connivance 
ject  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  for    which    he     is    answerable.^     In 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  either  sense  he  is  unfit  fi  r  his  office. 
There   is    Lord  John  Russell  in  the  There  may  be,  for  aught  we  ;know — 
House  of  Commons  inveighing  against  indeed,  there  probably  are— others  in 
the  criminal  ambition  of  the  Czar  of  the    Cabinet    of  the  same  frame   of 
Russia,  declaring  that  ^*  this  enormous  mind.     The  man  who  could  denounce 
power  has  got  to  such  a  pitch,  that  Turkey  as  a  country  full  of  anomalies 
oven  in  its  moderation  it  resembles  the  and    inconsistencies,    and    endeavour 
ambition   of   other  states;''    arguing  with  all  the  force  of  his  "sanctimonious 
that  that  power  must  be  checked ;  tell-  rhetoric'*  to  excite  an  antipathy  to  that 
ing  the  people  of  England  that  they  State,  and  despair  at  her  fate,  just  at 
must  be  prepared  to  enter  the  contest  the  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to 
with  a  stout  heart  and  a  willing  mind,  rouse  the  people  against  Russian  ag- 
and  then  solemnly  invoking  tlie  God  of  gression,  was  merely    supporting  the 
justice  to  prosper  her  Majesty's  arms,  Emperor's  theory  of  the  **  sick  man," 
to  defend  the  right !     We  have  the  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  definite 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Earl  of  Cla-  ideas  with  reference  to  the  aggressive 
rendon  completely  subscribing  to  tliese  policy  of  Russia,  to  check  which  we  are 
sentiments;   but  we  have  the  Prime  at  war;  or  any  very  great  sympathy 
Minister,  who  more   than  any  other  with  that  country  to  defend  which  we 
man  ought,  now  that  war  is  declared,  are  also  at  war.    Here  is  discordancy 
to   be    imbued  with   hostile   feelings  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  most  vital  ques- 
against  Russian  aggression,  and  deter-  tion ;  and  there  is  probably  as  much  on 
mined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  every  other  question  that  is  brought 
eternally    whining    after    peace,    and  before  the  notice  of  the  Bril'sh  Parlia* 
throwing  cold  water  on  the  ardour  of  ment    Here  is  food  for  discontent  and 
the  people  by  constantly  enlarging  on  anxiety  to  the  people  of  England.  Thus 
the  horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of  may  their  ardour  be  damped  and  their 
peace.      They  say  that    old  age   is  spirits  quenched  long  ere  the  struggle 
second     childhood.      England    seems  has  concluded.    And  if  we  look  at  the 
likely  soon   to  become  aware  of  this  supporters    of  the   Government — the 
fact,  tlirough  dire  experience.    Her  Pre-  Ministerial  party,  as  tliey  are  termed 
mier,  on  the  Continent,  is  described,  — there,  too,  we  behold  the  same  in- 
and  rightly  so,  as   "  the  apologist  of  testine  strife.    What  has  been  Uie  atti- 
Russia ;"  the  Minister  who  is  suppos-  tude  of  the  Manchester  party  with  re- 
ed to  be,  more  than  any  other,  in  the  gard  to  the  Government  ? — what  the 
eonfidence  of  his  Sovereign.     Talk  of  attitude  of  the  Whif^  statesmen  who 
explanation !   The  very  fact  of  his  en-  have  been  **  banished  to  invisible  cor- 
tertaining  sentiments  with  regard  to  ners  of  the  senate  1" — what  of  the  Whig 
Russia  to   ambiguous,  so   equivocal,  peers — such    men,    for    example,    as 
and  BO  lenient  towards  the  enemy  of  Lords  Grey,  Clanricarde,  and  others  ? 
his  country,  that  actually  in  giving  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Wliig  peers  are 
expression  to  them  he  is  mistaken  for  openly,  though  on  different  grounds, 
offering  an  apology  for  the  Czar,  and  hostile  to  the  Ministerial  policy,  iht 
expoBcd   to  the  scorn  of  the  country  others  scarcely  less  so.    The  Manches- 
and  the  distrust  of  Europe,  seems  to  tor  party  rank  amongst  the  regukr 
as  to  bo  amply  sufficient  to  disqualify  supporters    of    the   Government,  yet 
him  hencefortli    for  ever  being  "  the  they  appeal  to  the  Opposition  to  know 
first  Minister  of  the  first  Sovereign  in  *'  whether  they  don't  occupy  a  viry 
the  world"  durin^r  tho  eventful  period  absurd  poaiMow"  \ii^Q\\<>\N'\\it^\a^XiL^V^ 


.L   \Mi:<-li  Wi'  ari*   to  t'.-rpi  Irl!  •  t"  \^'.V2  wa- 

:    Id    .'u;    !'(•■•-.'      Arcv.-'  l-;  <\-  aiitlv.    I'    .     I«.     !!ir    j- 

I  l\ii— ';:i.  ."'*    '-ill'  !..:■!•■:•-    ill    1:.'/  (  :.'.  li-"...- fi:  ■■;.''''';''i  \  i 

i  ( inM-riiiii  ■.'.t  n:;  ^u ! I'.'r.iii-'r  !i<»-  c;:!!,!-,      ('•<nl.M->L    tlii^ 

Iv  iiii"<»iiii).;cni,  wIkiIkt  at  liDiiii.'  Keiorin   Bill,  of  no  \v 

ion  or  i'orc'i<ra  ncj^rotiatiou .'     Is  as  regards  its  intrcu 

onscrvotivo    roascendancy    tlic  thoiif^  few  of  the  pret 

ilvation  of  the  country  i    Does  are  likely  to  soe  that  I 

)  nation  at  large  ]Kint  for  some-  law  of  the  land.    The 

ike  a  Govemincnt — one  which  is  fortunate    for    Whig 

)d  by  a  united  party— one  which  thou«(h  backed  by  those 

ison  in  itself — one  of  principle  themselves  the  name  of  1 

t  of  expediency  ?  When  we  see  A  Russian  w:ir  carried  thi 

rnment  openly  hostile  amongst  so  necessary  to  tho  Whig 

ves,    scorned    and    contemned  other  channel,  and  expoa 

country,  beaten  on  every  point  crous  mtinner  the  true  ^ 

*  opponents,  obliged  to  with-  biTal   Administration,  an 

easure  after  measure,  and  re-  pendence     upon     the    p 

^no  only  after  it,  as  lias  boon  True,  there  was  a  largo 

\  beforcs  has    undergone    as  Senate  clamorous  for  refo 

ttamorphoses  as  ever  Ovid  de-  a  majority.     There  was  i 

•when  we  see  all  this,  which  amongst  members   to   ec 

ardly  do  without  being  roused  refonn  was  necessary,  f< 

^3  ot  indignation,  it  appi>ars  to  liberal  times.     IIow,  thei 

ary  to  consider  how  may  this  count    for    their    ill  -  bvu 

ed,  how  may  Russia  be  firm-  adopting  a  happy  descripl 

1,  how  may  England  be  res-  worth  as  statesmen,  givei 

the  pernicious  effects  of  an  •*  Their  head  is  at  fever  hi 

Government,  and  how  may  hand  is    paralysed."      T 

be  restored  to  the  councils  slow  to  adopt  as  their  o\ 

raty?  ciple,  though  calculated  1 

-y  evident,  that  only  by  the  country  in  a  ilanie,  so  1 

;y     of    tlie     Conservative  traditionallv   ♦»-- 
Uieao  bleasinflro  K«     - 
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tion,  consequent  upon  dissension,  and  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  too 
imctivity,  the  of&pring  of  indecision,  desirous  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Only  divert  the  populace  from  them,  It  is  manifestly  their  interest  so  to 
who,  when  roused,  carry  all  before  appear,  if  it  be  not  also  so  to  act.  A 
them,  as  it « were,  and  force  their  peace,  even  though  it  were  merely  an 
leaders  to  bury  their  dissensions— only  armed  truce,  would  satisfy  the  crav* 
deprive  them  of  that  aupport,  and  then  ings  of  many  of  their  followers ;  and 
Ton  see  the  intrinsic  worth  of  your  probably  the  belief  that  such  may  h% 
Whig  statesman.  He  may  carry,  obtained,  renders  them  less  disagree- 
perhaps,  one  bold  measure;  but  his  able  to  the  Government  than  they 
title  to  succeeding  years  of  adminis-  would  otherwise  have  proved  them- 
tration  rests  upon  the  gratitude  of  his    selves. 

supporters.  He  is  unable  to  carry  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  inabili^ 
those  minor  measures — those  measures  of  the  Whig  party  to  govern  exhibit- 
of  equal  public  importance,  though  of  ed  in  such  a  marked  manner  as  at  the 
a  less  conspicuous  character — more  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
■olid  though  less  showy — which  con-  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  With  a 
tribute  so  much  to  the  moral  hap-  miyority  of  three  hundred,  they  yet 
piness  and  physical  enjoyment  of  a  disagreed  amongst  themselves  con- 
great  nation,  and  which  are  the  pil-  cerning  the  desirability  of  introducing 
lars  of  a  statesman's  fame.  There  is  innovations  into  the  Irish  Church,  and 
no  firmness  in  a  Whig  ruler — there  they  fell.  Some  have  declared  that 
cannot  be,  if  he  would  reconcile  and  an  excess  of  power — a  majority  too 
command  the  confidence  of  all  the  large  to  manage — was  fatal  to  the  en- 
various  sects  of  his  followers.  Who  durance  of  their  power.  We  rather 
was  it  that  held  with  a  firm  and  steady  think  that  it  was  but  a  conclusive 
hand  the  helm  of  England,  when  all  proof  that  a  Whig  Minister  must  be  a 
other  Continental  nations  were  sub-  Minister  on  sufferance — in  other  words, 
merged  in  ruin?  A  Conservative  is  unable  to  govern.  Unhappily  for 
statesman.  No  Whig  Minister  could  themselves,  at  the  period  to  which  we 
have  succeeded  then.  The  utmost  are  alluding,  a  rather  more  important 
firmness  and  steadiness  in  conducting  question  than  usual  occasioned  the 
the  public  business  of  this  country  schism.  Those  who  disagreed  did  not 
were  then  required.  No  Whig  Cabi-  merely,  as  generally  happens  in  these 
net  could  have  guided  the  fortunes  of  cases,  hold  aloof  for  a  time,  embarrass 
England  then.  Obliged  to  truckle  the  Government,  and  Uien  return  to 
first  to  this  man's  fiincies,  then  to  an-  their  allegiance,  but  they  went  at 
other's  follies,  they  are  but  a  faithful  once  into  open  hostility.  They  retired 
index  of  the  dissensions  amongst  their  to  swell  the  Conservative  ranks.  This 
followers,  and  uncertainty  and  irreso-  is  a  specimen,  on  an  exaggerated 
lution  are  sure  to  follow.  Yet  to  such  scale  perhaps,  of  what  is  constantly 
as  these  are  our  fortunes,  in  times  so  occurring  when  a  Whig  Ministry  is  in 
perilous  as  our  own,  committed ;  and  power.  For  what  do  we  see  now  1 
already  are  the  baneful  effects  visible.  Wo  behold  the  Conservative  party 
If  the  Conservative  party  were  to  united  in  their  opinions  with  regard 
pursue  the  course  which  the  Opposi-  to  Russian  aggression  upon  Turk  ey. 
tion  of  former  days  is  known  to  have  In  the  Ministerial  host  there  is  no- 
taken,  what  would  be  the  position  of  thing,  as  usual,  but  dissension  and 
the  Government?  If  their  opponents  endless  disagreement  The  Manches- 
were  not  to  support  them  in  the  war,  tcr  party  condemns  the  war  and  every- 
the  conduct  of  it  would  be  in  the  same  thing  belonging  to  it.  The  Peelites 
position  as  all  the  other  measures  evidently  look  with  a  cold  eye  upon 
which  they  have  brought  forward  this  it ;  they  believe  not  in  the  vitality  of 
session,  and  for  the  success  of  which  Turkey,  or  in  the  danger  of  Russian 
they  are  dependent  upon  their  follow-  aggrandisement  So  far  there  ia 
ers.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  may  con-  agreement  between  these  sects.  They 
tinue  for  a  time,  but  it  must  eventu-  can  not, « however,  form  one  party,  for 
ally  'call  down  the  indignation  of  the  there  is  disagreement  between  them 
country.  No  wonder  that  the  conduct  on  vital  points  connected  with  Home 
<»f  our  Government  constantly  gives    administration.     Thft\i,    «>^V^  >2m«% 
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aro  the  philosophical  Radieals  demand-  expected.  Again,  if  all  tbeso  n^ 
inff  the  Ballot,  wliilo  the  aristocratic  directed  and  misapplied  talents  \m 
Whigs  most  properly  declare  that  secret  controlled  by  an  incapable  chief,  can 
voting  shall  never  become  one  of  the  it  be  said  that  their  administratift 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  short,  abilities  are  placed  at  service  of  the 
the  Ministerial  camp  is  split  up  into  country?  No!  personal  pique  and 
various  and  opposing  sects,  which  are  private  considecalions  prevent  it  We 
tfontinually  warring  with  each  other,  need  not  dwell  upon  the  incapability 
while  the  Cabinet  itself  is  but  another  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
scene  of  this  general  medley  and  con-  which  is  now  generally  admitted.  We 
fusion,  this  discontent  and  convulsion ;  now  look  to  the  other  prominent  mem- 
And  its  executive  power  is  paralysed  bers  of  the  Government.  The  office 
by  internal  discord.  The  introduction  assigned  to  Lord  Palmerston  ia  the 
of  the  Pcelites  amongst  the  Whigs  has  most  notoriously  incongruous.  With 
but  increased  the  differences  in  the  a  world-wide  reputation  for  his  ad^ 
camp.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  ministration  of  our  foreign  afiairs, 
the  mtcrnal  dissensions  of  a  Ministe-  gained  in  an  experience  of  them  for 
rial  host  were  so  marked,  so  wide-  sixteen  years,  his  lordship  is  placed 
spreading,  or  so  notorious.  And  this,  in  an  ofhce  where  he  may  exercise 
too,  at  this  critical  time,  when  Eng-  his  negotiative  powers  with  county 
land  ought  especially  to  be  calm  am  magistrates,  town  constables,  and  the 
tranquil  within,  in  order  to  bo  able  to  like.  There  ho  is — the  most  popular 
consider  well  what  are  her  interests  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  day,  the  man 
witiiout.  Is  this  to  continue  ?  Are  in  whom  the  country  has  perhaps  as 
the  interests  of  England  and  Europe  great  a  confidence  aa  in  any  one, 
to  be  jeopardized  by  the  continuance  in  engaged  in  squabbles  over  town  police, 
power  of  a  Ministry  so  divided  and  so  OTaveyards,  sewers,  and  the  rest, 
weak  t  It  is,  we  think,  a  truly  logical  Lord  Palmerston  cannot  be  said  to 
inference  that  the  fall  of  the  Coalition,  be  at  home  in  his  office.  The  country 
and  the  reascendancy  of  the  Conser-  is  disposed  to  look  with  favour  upon 
vative  party,  is  the  only  method  by  him  on  account  of  his  great  name  and 
which  an  end  can  be  put  to  that  con-  services ;  but  does  he  really  make  a 
stant  strife,  and  unanimity  restored  to  better  Home  Secretary  than  Mr.  WaU 
tfaecouncilsof  our  Sovereign.  In  a  time  pole?  Why  was  he  not  transferred 
of  war,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  War  Office  on  its  creation,  with 
that  a  Ministry  should  be  united  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  European 
firm,  and  possessed  of  the  confidence  aflfairs  ?  If  the  interests  of  the  country 
of  the  country.  Every  one  will  pro-  had  been  consulted,  undoubtedly  he 
bably  admit  this;  but,  tl^en,  does  the  would;  but  again  private  considera- 
Coalition  answer  to  this  description  ?  tions  were  opposea  to  the  national 
It  is  idle  to  pursue  this  subject  will  and  the  public  weal;  and  the 
further.  No  one  who  really  wishes  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  has  as  yet 
well  to  his  country  in  this  emergency,  no  claims  to  publk;  confidence,  is 
can  say  that  it  is  to  the  present  Gov-  placed  in  an  office  to  which,  on  the 
emment  that  we  ought  to  confide  the  formation  of  the  (Jovernmont,  it  can- 
direction  of  our  af&irs,  unless  he  be  not  be  said  that  he  was  assigned, 
dazzled  by  the  undoubted  splendour  Again,  there  is  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
of  their  names.  There  are,  doubtless,  is  adapted  more  especially  to  the 
great  talents  amongst  them  ;  but  there  Home  Office,  if  to  any ;  but,  "  being 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  utmost  danger  more  remarkable  for  his  private  vir- 
in  a  superrtuity  of  talent,  particularly  tues  than  his  administrative  abilities," 
when  applied  to  pursuits  to  which  is  certainly  not  the  man  to  bo  uncero- 
Ihoy  are  not  especially  adapted.  Too  moniously  pitchforked  into  an  office 
much  collective  talent  begets  an  over-  with  which  he  has  no  acquaintance, 
weening  self-confidence,  and  lessens  other  than  the  little  he  is  supposed 
the  sense  of  responsibility;  moreover,  to  have  learnt  during  the  "disastrous 
if  this  too  great  self-confidence  be  administration  of  Lord  Glenelg."  If 
brought  to  bear  its  influence  in  the  there  are  talents  here — if  there  is 
direction  of  affsars  of  which  one  is  experience  here — as  in  Lord  Palmer- 
monnt,  do  beneficial  reanlt  is  to  be  ston'a  case,  so  in  this;  the  experience 
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18  rendered  notluag^  worth,  and  the  sented  as  defeats,  the  movements  of 
talents  misapplied.  It  is  unnecessary  the  British  general  rendered  the  battle- 
to  dilate  further  upon  this  subject ;  field  of  party  strife  at  home,  and  the 
let  us  look  at  the  blessings  derived  to  motions  of  the  Government  clogged  by 
the  country  from  the  administrative  the  hands  of  unprincipled  and  factious 
abilities  of  those  whose  talents  have  opponents.  Few  would  suppose  it, 
not  been  misdirected.  There  is  our  when  they  recollect  that  Whig  alacrity 
gifted  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  to  accept  office  is  only  equalled  by 
who  has  made  more  mistakes  within  a  Con8er^'ative  disdain  to  hold  it  on  suf- 
givea  time  than  any  of  his  prede-  ferance.  But  what  was  the  conduct 
oessors  in  the  past  century ;  and  when  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  ? 
we  remember  tliat  financial  blunders  Is  not  that  Government  now  admitted 
ars  national  misfortunes,  it  is  no  mat-  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  more 
ter  of  wonder  that  people  refuse  to  good  to  the  country,  in  its  short  tenure 
regard  him  with  an  eve  of  favour,  of  office,  than  was  ever  effected  by 
even  though  we  overlook  the  probable  any  of  its  predecessors  within  so  short 
peruicious  effi^cts  of  his  Tractarlan  a  time?  And  if  we  remember  the 
tendencies  over  the  Church  of  Eng-  immense  amount  of  opposition  which 
land,  felt  through  his  influence  over  was  brought  to  bear  against  it ;  that, 
the  disposal  of  the  Church  patronage,  in  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence. 
How  long  will  England,  dazzled  by  the  completion  of  the  business  of  Par- 
names,  overlook  facts  and  their  eon-  llament,  previous  to  its  dissolution, 
aequenoes  ?  Divest  the  members  of  was  all  that  was  expected  or  required 
the  Government  of  tlieir  previous  re-  at  its  hands ;  that,  after  the  dissolu- 
putation,  of  their  great  names — give  tion,  a  majority  of  nineteen  effected, 
them  names  unknown  to  the  country,  though  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  what  language  sufficiently  strong  the  overthrow  of  the  Administration, 
would  bo  found  to  apply  to  such  an  without  allowing  the  smallest  time  for 
incapable  Administration,  with  all  the  trial  of  their  legislative  powers, 
their  blunders,  their  dissensions,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  members 
their  disastrous  speculations  ?  Ilad  of  tliat  Conservative  Government,  in 
Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  com-  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties, 
mitted  half  the  blunders  of  this  exhibited  administrative  abilities  of  a 
Cabinet — had  they  attempted  to  torn-  high  order.  They  were  unable,  from 
per  recklessly  witli  our  finances —  circumstances,  to  take  advantage,  like 
tiad|..  they  involved  us  in  a  war  their  successors,  of  the  tide  of  popular 
whk;n  might  have  been  avoided  by  favour  which  in  these  days  is  sure  to 
sufficient  plain-speaking  in  negotia-  run  in  the  direction  of  a  new  Admi- 
tion,  what  would  tlieir  opponents  uistratiou,  because  they  were  only 
have  said  ?  Would  we  have  witnessed  expected  to  wind  up,  as  quickly  as 
the  patriotic  course  which  we  have  they  could,  tlie  Parliamentary  busi- 
fieen  the  Opposition  of  the  present  day  ness  of  the  session.  Yet  to  them  may 
adopt  1  Few  would  suppose  it,  when  be  traced  the  advantages  we  possessed 
they  recall  to  mind  the  undignified  in  prcporatioa  for  uie  present  war. 
hurry  which  the  Opposiiioa  mani-  They  were  the  first  Government  who 
fested  for  office  'during  the  brief  period  dared  to  come  down  to  tlie  British 
which  elapsed  between  the  assembling  House  of  Commons,  and  tell  it  the 
of  Parliament  in  November  1852  and  national  defences  were  insecure,  and 
the  Christmas  vacation — a  restlessness  demand  the  means  of  placing  England 
which  induced  ttiem  all  to  combine  in  a  position  to  resist  any  threatened 
together,  Whig,  Radical,  and  Peelite,  invasion.  Do  we  not  owe  to  them 
High  Church  and  Dissent,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  our  militia  ?  Was 
overthrow  the  Administration  of  iho  not  that  a  bill  than  which  none  has 
day ;  while  their  unredeemed  compact  been  more  perfect  in  its  details,  or 
witli  the  Roman  Catholics  will  not  more  universally  satisfactory  to  the 
easily  be  forgotten.  Few  would  sup-  country  ?  Do  we  not  owe  to  them  the 
pose  it,  when  they  recall  to  mind  the  establishment  of  our  Channel  Fleet  on 
course  adopted  by  the  Whig  Opposi-  such  a  footing  that  it  secured  England 
tion  during  the  lost  war,  when,  for  from  all  aggression?  Then  was  laid 
factious  purposes,  victories  wore  repre-  the  basis  of  that  splendid  fleet  which 
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;  couciuL-t  of  that  brilliant  Ad-  only  exhibited   their   o\ 

lion  which  was  to  rcscae  Eng-  They  {irovod  that  their  p 

m  tho  ovil  position  into  which  lation  differ  matorinHy  i 

brought  by  tho  reckless  Derby  tho  Houao  of  Commons 

nent,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  covered  that  even  all  tho 

ambers  of  that  Government,  im-  not  blander  with  hupani 

'y  on  taking^  office,  commence  have  rapidly  sunk  in  publi 

ISO  of  tho  French  Emperor  in  Their  ctinduct  has  disgas 

•ured  terms.     Nor  is  this  all :  lowers,  and  provoked  a  po' 

illlant  opponent,  who  was  na-  sition.     Their  nnmerous  . 

isirous  to  bring  such  a  glaring  woald  certainly  not  have 

on  before  tho  notice  of  the  atoii  in  any  men  but    01 

i  of  England,  ytvls  charged  rulers  in  the  (voalition ;  ani 

triumphant    Coalition    \\i:h  aro  suffering  from  the  cfiei 

mind  deeply  imbued   with  rashness,  but  nevcrtheTcss  1 

The  like  absonco  of  political  mined  to  **  survive  in  offio 

i  observable  tliroughout  the  our    of   their    administrati 

"SO  of  the  Government.  With  ferring,  again,  to  the  Deri 

ring  us  in  the  face,  which  ment  of  1852,  we  a^k  if  t 

avo  appeared  almost  inevit-  Malmesbury,  or  any  two 

Government,  with  their  su-  racrabifrs  of  that  Aclminist 

rmation  and  knowledge  of  bc*en  afflicted  with  a  like 

hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  political  sagacity  to  that  dii 

ard  a  Peace  Budget,  i)nrting  Sir  James  Graham   and  S 

ortant  item  in  our  revenue.  WoikI,  where  would  have  b 

lolher  blow  levelled  agsunst  lations  with  France  ?    If  tl; 

jral  interest  through  tho  ment  had,  for  the  sake  of  1 

of  the  Government^  for  it  rily  which  Sir  JuTn""  ^   " 
Dap  befni;  relievp/T  «♦  ♦»-- 
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have  been  the  effeet  of  the  failure  of  fho  chief  imputations  against  the  Torr- 
his  schemes  ?  It  comes  to  this,  then :  ism  of  bygone  times,  but  which  do 
The  forethought  and  prudence  of  the  not  accord  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
Derby  Government  have  only  had  the  present  age.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  as 
effect  of  shielding  the  Coalition  from  every  one  knows,  was  a  member  of 
the  worst  consequences  of  their  indis-  that  Cabinet  which  secured  the  reform 
cretions  and  total  failures,  and  ena-  of  Parliament.  He  has  since  been 
bling  the  country  to  withstand  the  engaged  in  endeavouring,  and  not  un- 
mal  -  administration  of  its  present  successfully,  to  stem  the  tide  of  do- 
rulers,  instead  of  being  improved  and  mocracy  which  then  set  in.  For  that 
brought  to  be  of  permanent  advantage  end  he  joined  Sir  Robert  Peel — for 
to.  the  nation.  It  may,  however,  be  that  end  he  left  him.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
thought  to  be  a  great  drawback  to  too,  awakening  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
Conservative  reasccndancy,  that  the  danger  which  "the  youthful  energies 
leaders  of  that  great  party  are,  for  of  Radicalism"  are  too  well  calculated 
the  moat  part,  comparatively  inex-  to  produce,  became  a  decided  Conser- 
perienced  in  office.  However  that  vative,  though  not  a  bigoted  exclu- 
may  be,  the  tidministration  of  ten  sionist.  To  these  principles  he  has 
months'  duration  stands  out  in  broad  steadily  adhered  in  the  whole  course 
relief  between  its  predecessor  and  the  of  his  ijarliamentary  career,  which  has 
Coalition ;  at  all  events,  it  would  be  now  spread  over  a  term  of  seventeen 
difficult  for  them  to  commit  more  years.  No  man  needs  to  stand  higher 
blunders  than  the  present  talented  m  the  estimation  of  his  party  than 
and  experienced  Administration.  But  does  the  member  of  Buckingham- 
can  a  charge  of  inability  be  fairly  shire.  Gifted  with  talents  which 
urged  against  a  party  which  contains  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few,  possessed  of 
within  its  ranks  men  of  such  talent,  keen  sagacity,  indomitable  resolution, 
parliamentary  experience,  and  saga-  and  extensive  knowledge,  he  has  never 
city  as  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  St.  shrunk  from  placing  at  the  serm-e  of 
Leonards,  Lord  Ecrlinton,  Disraeli,  liis  country,  and  of  the  preat  party  of 
Walpole,  Thesiger,  Kelly,  Pakington,  which  he  is  the  recognised  chieftain, 
Malmesbury,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Stanley,  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  admired  and 
Manners,  and  the  other  Conservative  envied  genius.  Where  is  the  man 
statesmen?  The  year  1852  must,  in  who  has  more  unflinchingly  stood  by 
the  eyes  of  thinking  men,  for  ever  dis-  his  party  at  all  seasons,  both  of  ad- 
pel  such  ail  imputation.  The  same  versity  and  prosperity  1  His  rapid 
party  which,  shorn  of  its  leaders  in  elevation  has,  no  doubt,  been  viewed 
1846,  yet  sent  forward  to  maintain  its  by  many  with  feelings  of  dissatisfac- 
cause  in  that  "  sad  fierce  session  "  its  tion ;  for 

champions  in  debate,  so  man  v  and  so       ,,  „       . ..  „, ,,  .»..j^  ..„^,«»» 

'^j»  ,  ^         X     •  1     ^i    V  J  Envy  does  laont,  as  its  shado,  pursue." 

powerful  as  to  astonish  its  toes  and 

restore  spirit  amongst  its  ranks,  pro-  It  is  evident  that  he  has  also  many 
dnced  also,  in  time  of  need,  statesmen  personal  enemies.  The  man  who  over- 
whose  official  career,  short  though  it  threw  a  Government  which  many  sup- 
was,  does  no  discredit  to  their  fol-  posed  would  have  continued  during 
lowers — the  gentlemen  of  England,  the  lifetime  of  its  leader,  and  even 
The  chiefs  in  either  House,  in  particu-  have  survived  him,  is  not  likely  to  be 
lar,  are  men  of  brilliant  talent  and  regarded  with  any  especial  favour  by 
tried  sagacity.  Trained  in  the  Liberal  the  members  of  that  Cabinet.  The 
ranks,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  uncompromising  hostility  which  he 
are  deeply  convinced  of  the  danger  of  bore  to  them  has  roused  their  utmost 
continually  seeking  after  that  phan-  indignation,  and  his  character  has  been 
tom,  which,  the  nearer  we  approach,  unsparingly  attacked.  Some  have  had 
the  farther  it  recedes — viz.,  a  system  the  sagacity  to  detect  the  cloven  hoof 
of  representation  which  shall  do  jus-  in  every  step  which  he  has  made  in 
tice'to  all  parties  in  the  State ;  while,  public  life ;  nor  has  he  been  allowed 
at  the  same  time,  that  very  training  by  them  to  possess  the  smallest  par- 
has  divested  them  of  that  spirit  of  ex-  tide  of  political  virtue,  and  "  one  of 
elusion,  and  that  horror  of .  anything  the  humblest  individuals  of  this  vast 
approaching  to  innovation,  which  were  empire  **  has  thought  fit  to  embody  hit 
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Yiews  of  the  political  career  of  Mr.  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  united 
Disraeli  in  a  somewhat  bulky  volume,  harmonious  action  of  the  Three  Estates 
where  he  has  given  vent  to  his  holy  of  the  realm  is  secured;  and  his  fint 
indignation.    Such  a  production  would  thought  is,  that  it  must  be  preserved 
have  been  a  disgrai'e  to  the  age,  even  unimpaired  and  inviolate.    As  he  pro- 
if  the   author   had    the    courage    to  ceeJs,  he  finds  blemishes,  anomaliea, 
place  his  name  at  the  head  of  \U  for  it  and  imperfections ;  these  he  conclude* 
IS   introducing    into    party  warfare  a  should  bo  eradicated,  and  with  all  the 
weapon  which  is  most  unfair,  unjust,  ardour  of  youth  ho  thinks  that,  onoe 
and    dibhonourablo.        No    statesman  these  disappear,  a  form  of  government 
can  condescend    to    notice    such    an  remains  complete  in  its  splendour,  and 
attack ;    and  when    the  author  with-  splendid  in  its  completeness.    A  wider 
holds  his  name  and  sends  forth  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  a  more 
anonymous  slander  into  the  world,  then  extensive    knowledge    of     mankind, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  tho  cowardly  must  dissipate  in    many  minds    this 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  undertaken  perhaps    fondly-chorish^     sentiment, 
has    only    aggravated    its    revolting  Perfection  cannot  be    attained— con^ 
character.  tentment  is  never  the  lot  of  humanity; 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  an  original  genius,  and  perhaps  it  is  better    that    each 
His  great  fault  m  early  life  was,  that  should  endeavour  to  forget  his  partl- 
he  formed  his  conclusions  witliout  deep  cular  object  of  antipathy,  and  unite  in 
study,    and    trusting    chiefly    to    the  consolidating    and    preserving    those 
power  of  his  own  intellect.    With  all  institutions,  with  their  many  imperfee- 
the  conceit  and  precipitancy  of  youth,  tions,  than  hazard  thou'  extinction  by 
he    immediately    gave    forth    to    the  endleiifi  struggles  after  their  purifica- 
world  the  conclusions  at  which  ho  had  tion.   Are  not  these  legitimate  changes 
arrived.    Many  of   these    were    wild  of  opinion?    A    man  who  has  thus 
and    improbable,     and     his    maturer  formed  his  political  opinions  remains 
years    discovered    their    true    nature,  a  staunch  Conservative,  but  eschews 
His  father  was,   as  is  well  known,  a  all   those  more  repulsive  features  of 
Jew,  while  his  ancestors  were,  down  Toryism,  which  do  but  defeat  their  own 
to  a  recent   period,   the  natives  of  a  end,  and  raise   up  against  itself,   in 
foreign  soil.    The  son,  then,  inherited  power  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  the 
no  hereditary  political  principles,  which  very  influences  it  wishes  to  control 
are    in    England,    generally,    handed  and  counteract    But  what  shall  we 
down  from  one  generation  to  another,  say    of   a    young    man    who    thinks 
unchanging  and  unchanged.    Mr.  Dis-  flt,  in  the  impetuous  ardour  of  his 
ra^eli  had  therefore  to  choose  for  him-  ambition,   to    publish    to    the    world 
self,  from   the  wide   field  of  English  his    opinions    as    they  are    forming  I 
politics,  those  principles  which  appear-  We    may  sniile    at    the    vanity  dis- 
ed    to    his   unbiiised    mind    most    in  played,  and  at  the   folly  of  such  a 
accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  course ;  but  we  may  shrink  from  cast- 
British  constitution.    The  choice  which  ing  imputations  and  urging  motives, 
he  adopted,  and  the  subsequent  changes  from  which  a  virtuous  mind  recoils, 
through  which  he  passed,  appear  to  us  for  the  mere  purposo  of  bhickening 
to  be  nothing  but  the  natural  workings  and  traducing  the  character  of  a  poli- 
of  an    unfettered    mind,    and    which  tic^l    opponent.      Such,    however,    is 
any    man  may,    and    probably    often  the  course   pursued  by  Mr.  Disraeli*8 
does,  undergo,  as  he  ponders  over  the  enemies ;    but  we   should   think   that 
English  constitution  and    the  science  the  strong  malevolence  displayed  in 
of  government  in  the  recesses  of  his  those  satires  and  slanders  must  insure 
own  study.    It  is  natural  that,  as  an  their  being  discarded  by  '*  all  in  whom 
Englishman  contemplates  our  form  of  political   partisanship  has   not    extin- 
government,  as  he  becomes  acquainted  guished  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
with  its  operations,  and  as  ho  compares  manity.'*    It  is  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli's 
its  results  with  reference  to  the  mind,  changes  of  opinion  were  with  a  view 
the  habits,  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  to  self-aggrandisement.     The  charge, 
with    the    influence    of    Continental  we  presume,  rests  upon  tho  pretence 
governments    over    their   subjects,  he  that  he  was  the  better  for  each  change. 
Mtoald  be  BUed  with  admiration  at  the  This  may  be ;  but  wo  think  an  ardent, 
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e^erer,  imd  ambitions  man  like  Mr.  character  of  the  Conaervative  leader 
Disraeli,  would  have  risen  to  eminence  be  maintained.    But  if  it  be  true  that 
whatever  lino  of  politics  he  adopted.  Cromwell  is  not  the  remorseless  virain 
It  was  not  more  difficult  for  him  to  which  his  history  had  depicted  him, 
get  into  Parliament  as  a  Radical  than  tlien  it  only  shows  how  easily  characters 
as  a  Tory ;   indeed,  this  seems  to  be  can  be  fatally  blackened  by  constantly 
unwittingly  allowed  by  his  biographer  harping  on  the  evil  points,  and  quietly 
when   he  states  that  his  election  for  omitting  all  mention  of  the  good. 
High  Wycombe  was  lost  .because  Mr.  Throughout  the  whole  Farliamen- 
Uume  withdrew  his   support   in  con-  tary  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  a  consls- 
sequcnce  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  refusing  to  tent  course  of  conduct  with  refercDco 
compromise  his  opinions  with  regard  to   State  policy  has  been    pursued; 
to  the  Whigs.     It  is,  however,  a  deci-  though  it  is  obser\'abIe  that,  in  the  first 
dedly  unfair  course  to  rake  together  few  years,  he  had  not    yet  thrown 
all    that  has  fallen  from  an  aspiring  away  some  of  his  extraordinary  tho- 
and    even    giddy   youth,  no    matter  ories.     We  see  that,  as  he  advances 
whether  in  the  heat  of  political  contest  in   manhood,  and  becomes  practically 
or  in  the  turmoil  of  an  election  strife,  acquainted  with  legislation,  the  vain 
and  then  call  him  in  his  maturity  to  a  conceptions  and  egotistic  vanity  of  his 
severe  account     No  charitable  con-  youth  pass  away,  and  he  settles  down 
structlon  is  ever  allowed  to  Mr.  Dis-  mto  a  steady,  thorough-^oing,  parlia- 
raeirs  public  acts.    It  is  always  easy  mentary    chief.     The    different    opi- 
to  get  up  a  colourable  case  against  an  nions  which  he  has  at  times  oxpressad 
£nglii»h  statesman,  all  whose  acts  lay  of  various  statesmen  are  easily  to  be 
bare  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the  pub-  accounted  for,  though  some  who,  as 
»]ic.     It  requires  the  exercising  of  very  the  poet  says,  judge  of  others  by  them- 
little  ingenuity   to   hang    together  a  selves,  may  discern   in  this  discredit- 
consistent  string  of  facts  with  which  able  motives.     Public  opinion   is  al- 
to stigmatise  wth  baseness  the  career  ways  var}Mng  with   regard  to  public 
of  any  politician,  however  brilliant  in  men,  and  a  young  man  is  likely  to  be 
talent  or  in  character.     Mr.  Disraeli  influenced  by  it.    But,  at  all  events, 
has  risen  from  the  people ;  he  has  ex-  he  ought,  through  motives  of  modesty, 
cited  the  envy  of  some  and  the  hatred  to  keep  his  opinion  to  himself;  and  it 
of  others,  who  indulge  their  vengeful  is  of  tlie  greatest  importance  that  one 
feelings   in  spreading  their  malicious  who  aspires  to  be  a  statesman  in  this 
slanders;    nor  is  the   most  stainless  country,    where    parties    are    always 
character  proof  against  such  assaults,  changing,  should    not    be  constantly 
since  they  can  quickly  acquire  a  con-  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
sistency  of  character,  and  gain  a  hold  moment.    It  is  not  safe  for  a  politi- 
on  men's  minds  when  they  are  dinned  cian ;  for  while  he  is  giving  vent  to 
into  one's  ears  on   all   sidos.     How  what  is  generally  a  mere  fancied  ani- 
easy  it  might  be  to  make  up  a  case  of  mosity  to  the  mere    party-feeling  of 
political  profligacy  against  Sir  James  the  moment,  he  may  perhaps  be  throw- 
Graham,  who  has  been  through  more  ing  down  the  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  a 
political  changes,  and  that,  too,  since  future  colleague ;  and  all  for  no  pur- 
he  was  a  representative  of  tlie  people,  pose,  for  oftentimes  there  is  no  foun- 
than  any  other  statesman  of  the  day !  dation  for  aversion   to  a  public  man. 
How  easy  it  might  be  to  discern  in  Nor  is  it  right  that    the    House  of 
this  the  workings  of  a  restless  ambition !  Commons,  our  country,  and  Continen- 
A  colourable  case  is  soon  made,  and  tal  nations,  should  be  constantly  hear- 
then  let  a  certain  number  of   news-  ing  statesmen  mutually  complimenting 
papers  indulge  in  comments  upon  it,  and    abusing    each    other.     It    is    a 
and  spread  the  calumnies,  each  in  his  maxim  in  State  policy  that  you  should 
own  strain,  and  all  spiced  with  a  little  deal  with  your  enemy  as  though  one 
outpouring    of    virtuous    indignation,  day  he  may  be  your  friend,  and  rice 
and   the  best  character  is  sure  to  be  versd.    In  private  life,  it  happens  that 
injured  by  it.      There   are  some  in  one  who  is  a  friend  may  first  be  viewed 
these  charitable  times  who  ean  defend  with  coolness,  and  then  treated  as  an 
a  Cromwell ;  we  apprehend  that  with  enemy ;  and  this  change   in  conduct 
far  less  exercise  of  ingenuity  can  the  may  be  legitimate,  though  not  credit- 
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able.    Still  more  freqnentijr  may  this  the  legislation  of  the  Britiah  FuHk^ 

happen  in  public  life.    Mr.   Dismeli  ment 

has,  we  shonld  think,  learn t  from  We  now  conclude  by  urging  tht 
bitter  experience  the  folly  of  giving  necessity  there  is  for  the  reasceDoanej 
expression  to  mere  transient  feelings  of  the  Conservative  party.  We  are 
either  of  anger  or  respect  Ho  is  a  evidently  on  the  verge  of  a  momentoot 
man  of  extremes ;  he  knows  no  me-  period.  Are  we  to  commit  the  guid* 
diocrity  of  feeling;  witness  the  inflated  ance  of  our  afBiirs  to  a  Government 
stylo  of  the  solUoquies  in  his  novels,  whose  conduct,  as  yet,  has  been  one 
which  have  drawn  down  upon  him  the  course  of  bungling — the  result  of  dis* 
unmitigated  ire  of  his  zealous  biogra-  sension,  of  abortive  speculations — the 
phor.  With  him  a  statesman's  career  result  of  a  misplaced  self-eonfidenca, 
is  either  ^a  system  of  petty  larceny  and  of  unsuccessful  negotiation — the 
on  a  great  scale,'*  or  it  is  ^^  a  precious  result  of  an  infatuated  love  of  peace! 
possession  of  the  House  of  Commons."  We  make,  then,  our  appeal  to  the 
This  is  a  pity;  but  Mr.  Disraeli,  un-  Protestants  of  England;  are  we  anj 
like  other  statesmen,  had  not  in  early  longer  to  truckle  to  the  Pope  of  Rome 
life  the  friendship  of  those  who  hoa  — are  we  still  to  devote  the  pnblie 
trodden  the  thorny  paths  of  English  money  to  the  support  of  Roman  Ca- 
politics  before  him,  to  inculcate  upon  tholic  priests,  and  then  call  it  ^  reli* 
him  the  necessity  of  being  habitually  gious  bigotry  T  We  make  our  ap- 
reserved  and  moderate  in  his  expres-  peal  to  the  friends  of  Turkey  amongst 
sions;  and  neither  reserve  nor  mo-  us:  are  we  to  have  a  Ministry  in 
deration  forms  a  part  of  his  natu-  power  who  arc  divided  in  their  opi- 
ral  character.  Too  warm  a  nature,  nions  concerning  the  vitality  of  tiie 
or  too  ardent  a  temperament,  are  country  which  we  are  desirous  of  pro^ 
not  discreditable,  though  they  often  tccting,  and  amongst  whose  support- 
bring  pain  and  trouble  along  witli  ers  are  men  who  deny  our  right  to  go 
them.  to  war  at  all  ?    We  make  our  appw 

We  now  come  to  the  most  hack-  to  the  foes  of  Russia;  shalhwe  have 

neyed,  and,  we  admit,  the  most  pain-  a  Premier  wlio  declares  that  *^  what 

ful  portion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  life—his  is  called,  the  security  of  Europe"  has 

treatment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  nothing  to  fear  from  Russian  aggres- 

But  these  things  belong  to  the  post  sion,  and  then  says  that  he  has  no- 
Great  blame,  in  the  eyes  of  an  impar-  thing  to  retract  or  explain?  Let  as 
tial  observer,  may  be  attached  to  Peel  have  a  Ministry  of  able  men,  united 
for  the  course  he  then  took,  and  great  amongst  themselves,  prepared  to  up- 
blame  may  also  attach  to  Disraeli;  hold  our  Protestant  religion,  agreed 
much,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  upon  the  vitality  of  Turkey,  resolved 
in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  both,  to  resist  Russia,  determined  to  secure 
The  one  has  long  ago  been  forgiven  a  durable  peace ;  and,  above  all,  one 
by  the  great  party  which  he  irrepara-  that  is  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
bfy  injured;  the  other  will,  we  nrmly  country,  and  supported  by  a  united 
believe,  prove  himself,  at  no  distant  majority.  Let  us  tear  down  the  em- 
period,  as  firm  and  enlightened  a  Mi-  blems  of  the  most  incapable  and  mis- 
nister  as  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  chief-making  Coalition  that  ever  any 
talented  and  accomplished  states-  country  was  cursed  with,  and  proclaim 
men  that  ever  adorned  with  his  elo-  over  its  fall  the  reascendancy  of  Con- 
quence,  or  controlled  by  his  wisdom,  servative  principles. 
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Strong  and  manj  are  the  claims  eveDta,  and  as  we  aaj  the  words,  the 

made  npon  us  by  our  motiier  Earth ;  time  starts  up  before  us,  with  all  ita 

the  love  of  locality — ^the  charm  and  silent    witnesses; — leaves   that    were 

attractiofh    which    some  one    homely  shod  years  ago,  trees  cut  down  and 

landscape  possesses  to  us,  surpassing  gone,  vet  they  live  in  our  thouefati 

all  stranger  beauties,  is  a  remarkable  with  the  joy  or  the  sorrow  of  which 

feature  in  the  human  heart.    We  who  they  were  silent  attendants.    We  have 

are  not  ethereal  creatures,  but  of  a  caught  and  appropriated  these  bits  of 

mixed  and  diverse^  nature — ^we  who,  still  life — ^they  are  a  part  of  our  history, 

when  we  look  our  clearest  towards  and  belong  to  us  for  ever, 

the  skies,  must  still  have  our  standing-  In   some  degree  every  mind  must 

ground  of  earth  secure — ^it  is  strange  have  its  own  private  gallery  of  pie- 

what  relations   of  personal   love  we  tures,  impossible  to  be  revealed  to  the 

enter  into  with  the  scenes  of  this  lower  vision  of  another, — from  the  homely 

sphere.    How  we  delight  to  build  our  imagination  which  cherishes  that  one 

recollections  upon  some  basis  of  real-  bit  of  sunshine  on  its    walls,  "  tiie 

ity — a  place,  a  country,  a  local  habl-  house  where  I  was  bom,"  the    old 

tation — how  the  events  of  life,  as  we  chfldish  paradise  and  ideal,  rich  with 

look  back    upon  them,  have    grown  such  flowers  and  verdure  as  can  be 

into  the  well  remembered  background  found  in  no  other  place,  to  the  stately 

of  the  places  where  they  fell  upon  us ;  and  well-furnished  recollection  which 

— ^here  b  some  sunny  garden  or  sirai-  can   roam    at    will    through    all    the 

mer  lane,  beatiaed  and  canonised  for  brightest  countries  in  the  world ;  but 

ever  with  the  flood  of  a  great  joy ;  and  wherever  we  go,  we  weave  ourselves 

here  are  dim  and  silent  places,  rooms  into  the  landscape,  and  make  every 

always    shadowed    and   dork   to   us,  milestone  a   historical    monument  in 

whatever    they    may    bo    to    others,  the  chronicle  of  our  life, 

where  distress  or  death  came  once.  And  so  it  comes  that  natives  of  a 

and  since  then  dwells  for  evermore,  country  never  expatriated  from  their 

As  little  as  wo  con  deprive  ourselves  home-soil,    grow    into    a    passionate 

of  the  human   frame,  can  we  divest  veneration    and  love  for    their    own 

our  individnqi  history  of  its  graceful  land.      The    hills  which    are  radiant 

garment  of  place  ana  scene.     Such  a  for  ever  with  their  dreams  of  youth — 

thing  happened,  wo  say ;  but  memory  the  rivers  whose  familiar  voices  have 

is  no  bare    chronicler  of  facts  and  chimed    into    every    sound    of  their 

Narrative  of  a  Jtmmey  through  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1861   and  1852.     By 
Lieutenant  Van  de  Vxldjb.     2  vols.    £dinbuTg\\,  \%^ 
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lamentition  and  their  joy — ^the  roads  come  together  to  worshij^— one  couii- 
that  echo  to  their  daily  rootsteps,  and  try  rich  with  a  perpetual  attraction, 
all  the  ulent  accessories  upoo  which,  The  soil  thrills  to  the  consecrating 
as  on  so  many  props  and  pillars,  their  touch  of  love  and  grief;  the  ages  <^ 
thoughts  for  years  are  hung — the  very  the  past  dwell  in  it  as  in  a  sanctuary, 
sight  of  which  recall  a  hundred  fleet-  Making  no  account  of  the  wandering 
ing  fancies — the  very  name  of  which  handful  of  wild  Asiatics  who  surrounS 
spreads  pictures  lovelier  than  reality  him,  the  traveller  there  seeks  not 
before  closed  eyes — the  "kindly  scenes  of  to-day,  but  cities  of  the  dead, 
country,  which  seems  to  respond  with  The  place  has  a  solemn  array  of  lofty 
a  voice  borrowed  from  our  own  past  inhabitants,  undying  fathers  of  the 
thoughts  to  the  thoughts  of  to-day,  soil ;  generation  after  generation,  con- 
suggesting  ancient  comforts,  ancient  qucrors,  defenders,  devotees,  have 
blessings,  silently  speaking  hope  from  come  and  gone  and  departed.  But  we 
experience,  solace  present  from  solace  do  not  search  this  country  for  traces 
past,  lays  claims  upon  us,  the  most  of  the  Saracen  or  the  Crusader ;  pass- 
intimate  of  our  confidants,  the  nearest  ing  beyond  them  as  modem  visitors, 
to  our  bosom ;  and  Nature  lavish  in  a  more  ancient  race  claims  the  uni- 
her  demands  upon  our  sympathy —  versal  awe.  It  is  not  the  city  of  God- 
perpetually  calling  upon  us  to  weep  frey  of  Bouillon,  but  of  David  of 
with  her  and  to  rejoice  with  her — makes  Bethlehem,  which  shines  on  yonder 
liberal  recompense,  and  softens  around  cluster  of  hills;  and  these  are  not  the 
us  with  a  visible  embrace  our  mother  knightly  names  of  romance  whKh 
country,  our  sympathetic  and  consola-  sanctify  the  tombs.  The  brave  Ora- 
tory liome.  saders  claim  memories  in  other  coud- 
And  scarcely  less  are  we  moyed  by  tries,  but  they  have  no  memory  here  * 
localities  sacred  to  .the  heroes  of  our  where  their  blood  watered  the  sacred 
race— storied  ground,  peopled  with  soil.  Turk  and  Christian,  creatures 
names  and  persons  historic  in  the  of  to-day,  stand  on  the  same  platform 
national  annals,  or  consecrated  to  as  we  do, — beyond  the  earliest  of  them 
other  lives  than  ours.  It  is  natural  are  the  true  monuments  and  memories 
for  us  to  seek  those  spots  with  eager  of  this  country — 
interest,  to  believe  ourselves  brought  ,.^       ^  „  :.   ».      ,^,      ^  ^ 

nA.>A..  4«,   ♦!,**   r,^^^*.  a.«:^«  nrU^c^v  klu;         O^**"  ^l»ow  »CT«»  walked  thow  bletsed  fe«l, 

nearer  to   the  ffreat  Spirit  whose  habi-  which    eighteen    hundred     yean     ago    wen 

tation    made  them    famous,    and    to  nailed. 

linger       with      visionary     satisfaction,  For  our  redemption  to  the  bitter  crowr." 

looking  at  things  which  he  must  have       The  story  begins  and  ends  in  this 

looked  at,  realising  his  life  where  he  great  figure   appearing  visibly  before 

led  it    Pilgrimages  many  grow  out  our  eyes,  and  we  bow  our  head  to 

of  this  natural  sentiment    The  cot-  ackno\^ledge  Jerusalem,  the    univer- 

tage  of  Shakespeare—the  palace    of  sal  centre  of  pilgrimage — Judea,  Gali- 

Scott — the  "  warm  study  of   deals,"  lee,  the  Holy  Land, 
where    the    Scottish    Reformer    be-       A  land  which,  if  it  could  be  possible  . 

laboured  Satan — and  the  dark-browed  to  sweep  it  altogether  out  of  earthly 

rooms    where   hapless    Mary   accom-  knowledge,  would  still    live    in   the 

plished  her  fate.    From  these  shrines  pages  of  one  wonderful  Book,  and  to 

we  come  no  wiser — not  a  whit  better  the  readers  of  tliat  Book  be  of   all . 

acquainted   with  the  saint  of  each—-  countries  the  most  familiar  and  well 

notwithstanding  we  stand  in  the  same  known.    Many  an  untutored  peasant*  • 

space,  we  look  upon  the  same  walls,  who  knoH^  no  more  of  the  road  to 

we  have  over  us  the  hallowed  roof,  our  own  capital  than  the  half-mile  of 

and    the    instinctive    superstition    is  dusty  highway  under  his  own  eycs^ 

satisfied  with  this    limited    result  of  knows  of  the  way  to  Bethany,  sig- 

our  faith.  nalised  by  many  wonders — knows  of 

But  places  sacred  to  one  nation  are  the  road  to  Gaza,  which  is  desert-— 

indifferent  to    another — one    class  of  knows  of   that    road    to    Damascus 

men   exult  over   a  monument,  which  where    the     traveller    was    solemnly 

to  their  neighbours  is  but  a  block  of  arrested   on  his  way ;   and  is  better 

stone.     Yet  there  is  one  holy  place  aware  of   the   wayside  grave   where 

wAere  all  the  uations  of  the   earth  her    heart-stricken    busband    buried. 
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Rachel,  ^  sweet  Syrian  shepherdess,"  their  devoir  in  makiDff  known  to  ns 
and  of  Absalom's  tomb  whien  he  built  this  country  of  umversal  interest 
to  preserve  his  camo,  than  of  where  Nor  does  even  the  lighter  portraiture 
the  royal  ashes  lie  in  our  own  of  fiction  shrink  from  the  Holy  Land, 
land.  Aiany  a  humble  scholar,  un-  though  here  our  novelist  is  a  states- 
taught  in  other  history,  is  learned  in  man,  as  much  beyond  the  range  of 
the  ancient  wars  of  Israel,  and  ap-  ordinary  novelists,  as  the  locality  of 
prehends  Moab,  and  .  Edom,  and  that  last  brilliant  romance  which  it 
Assyria  with  a  stronger  sense  of  has  pleased  him  ^  to  leave  half  told," 
realitv  than  he  can  apprehend  the  differs  from  the  English  village  or 
Russian  hordes  embattled  against  Scottish  glen  of  common  story-telling, 
ourselves ;  and  sees  Pi-ha-hiroth  shut  To  follow  Disraeli  and  Warburton  ia 
in  with  its  mountains,  Egypt  no  easy  task,  neither  is  it  quite  hoIi« 
behind  and  the  sea  before,  as  no  de-  day  work  to  go  over  the  ground  after 
scription,  however  vivid,  will  ever  Robinson  and  De  Saulcy.  Lieut.  C. 
make  him  see  the  marshes  of  the  W.  N.  Van  de  Velde,  the  latest  tr&* 
Danube,  though  he  have  a  son  or  a  veller  of  this  storied  soil,  is  neither  a 
brother  militant  on  that  disastrous  born  poet,  nor  an  accomplished  book- 
shore  to-day.  Strong  security  has  maker,  nor  a  great  divine ;  but  whoso- 
God  taken  for  the  universal  remem-  ever  receives  his  book  into  their  house- 
brance  of  that  beloved  country,  bless-  hold,  receives  a  social  visitor,  distinct 
ed  by  His  own  Divine  preference :  and  tangible — a  real  man.  It  is  impos- 
while  there  is  a  Bible,  there  must  be  a  sible  not  to  clothe  the  historian  with 
Judea ;  the  landscape  in  all  its  glo-  an  imagined  person — not  to  see  him' 
nous  tints  is  associated  for  ever  with  sitting  down  to  his  extempore  writing- 
the  wonderful  artist's  name ;  and  table  compounding  his  letters — not  to 
neither  its  wretched  population  nor  form  a  good  guess  of  the  measures  of 
its  heathen  rulers,  nor  all  its  melan-  his  paces,  of  perhaps  now  and  then  a 
choly  meanness  and  desolation  ex-  little  puff  of  Dutch  impatience,  curi- 
isting  now,  can  make  Christendom  ously  wrought  into  a  large  amount  of 
forget  that  this  discrowned  city  is  the  phlegm.  From  his  first  offset  he 
city  over  which  fell  the  tears  of  the  comes  cleariy  out  from  among  the 
Lord.  shadows — we  are  at  no  loss  to  keep 

We  have  no  Crusaders  in  these  the  thread  of  personal  identity,  and 
days ;  all  that  remains  of  our  ancient  are  never  dubious,  in  picture  number 
chivalry  finds  holier  work  at  home  two,  about  the  hero  of  picture  number 
than  that  impossible  redempti«n  of  one.  A  most  recognisable  and  cha- 
the  Holy  Land,  which  God  reserves  racteristic  personage,  we  yet  stand  in 
for  His  own  time,  and  His  own  hands ;  no  dread  of  our  pilgrim.  He  makes 
nor  do  we  need  to  depend  on  the  nothing  of  his  cockle-hat  and  staff, 
vagabond  saint  of  antique  times,  the  or  his  sandal  shoon.  Instead  of  call- 
hero  of  scallop-shell  and  pilgrim-staff,  ing  to  his  reverent  disciples  to  follow, 
for  our  knowledge  of  Palestine,  ho  offers  his  arm  to  any  good  neigh- 
Neither  travellers  nor  reports  are  hour  who  will  make  the  tour  with 
wanting,  and  we  are  by  no  means  him.  You  may  help  to  sot  up  the 
afBictcd  v  ith  monotony  of  tone  or  Aneroid,  or  level  the  telescope,  if  yoa 
sameness  of  aspect  in  the  revelations  will,  but  you  cannot  doubt  for  a  mo- 
of  our  modem  pilgrimages.  The  ment  that  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  takes 
weary  man  of  fashion  who  loiters  the  angle  of  yonder  nameless  vii- 
over  Palestine  in  search  of  a  new  sen-  lagesas  a  conscientious  duty,  and  when 
sation — the  curt  and  business-like  he  makes  his  survey  of  a  bare  hill- 
Divine  who  goes  thither  profest-ion-  side  or  Arab  desert,  does  it  with  the 
ally  on  a  mission  of  verification  and  full*hearted  and  devout  conviction 
proof — the  wandering  lUteraleur  who  that  this  is  his  highest  capability  of 
has  a  book  to  make — the  accomplished  serving  God  ;  for  you  ascertjiin  ira- 
sarant  and  man  of  science,  follow  each  mediately  that  this  is  not  an  expodi- 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Dreamy  tion  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  or  a  pil- 
speculation — decisions  of  bold  rapi-  grimage  of  the  devotee.  Surveying 
dity,  made  at  a  glance — accurate  topo-  Palestine  is  the  work  of  the  traveller — 
graphy,    slow    and  careful-^^ach  do    his  special  end  and  object — and  he  seta 
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about  it  Bimphr  as  his  Tocfttioii,  an  en-  aeee  his  own  shadow  hetween  Idmself 
ter|BiBe  which  giyes  coDsiBtence  and  and  the  sunshine,  never  b  oppressed 
necessity  to  all  his  travel.  by  his  own  claims  to  be  looked  at— in 

One  disadvantage  of  this  aocnrate  fact,  is  not  troubled  whether  yoa 
survey,  as  indeed  of  all  scientific  ex-  look  at  him  at  all,  but  demands  of 
pediUon^  is  tiie  bare  chronicle  of  un»  you,  most  distinctly,  to  look  at  hk 
Known  villages,  a  confusion  of  barren  picture,  and  claims  from  you  an  in* 
names,  and  brief  descriptions  which  terest  in  it  equal  to  his  own.  With 
take  the  life  out  of  many  pages  of  strong  religious  feelings,  and  a  mind 
this  narrative.  Lieut  Van  oe  Velde  deeply  leavened  with  Gospel  truthsi 
has  a  very  pretty  talent  for  making  and  the  Gospel  history  of  which  thu 
pictures  in  words,  but  to  make  a  map  soil  is  redolent,  our  pilgrim  travels 
m  words  is  one  of  the  driest  and  onward,  not  without  perturbations,  yet 
least  profitable  operations  of  liters-  full  of  confidence  in  the  special  pro- 
tnre.  Toil  after  him  as  we  may,  it  is  tection  of  (rod,  and  everywhere,  a 
impossible  to  keep  in  mind  this  lonff  single-hearted  Christian,  seeks  his 
course  which  finds  no  track,  and  own  ^edification,''  and  to  promote 
leaves  none— «  mere  piece  of  elabo-  the  edification  of  others.  We  have 
rate  geography,  vrith  only  the  point,  said  that  this  is  not  the  pilgrimage  of 
here  and  there,  of  a  hospitable  sheikh  a  devotee,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
or  a  hastily.4ketched  interior,  to  re-  though  too  orthodox  to  expect  any 
ward  us  for  the  toilsome  interval  of  miraculous  infiuence  from  these  hopr 
road.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fault  places,  he  yet  looks  for  '*  impressions/' 
peculiar  to  M.  Van  de  Velde,  but  for  a  more  vivid  realization  of  those 
oelongs  alike  to  all  the  more  serious  epreat  events  to  which  our  faith  looks 
explorers  of  Palestine,  to  whom  every  back,  and  a  brighter  apprehension  of 
fallen  stone  has,  or  ought  to  have,  its  the  Divine  teachings  which  were  first 
separate  history.  delivered  in  this  favoured  land.    Here 

And    notwithstandinff   this,  which,   is  an  instance  of  one  profane  intermp- 
indeed,  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the   tion  of  his  devout  meditations ; — he  is 
conscientious   and    painstaking  mind    seated  by  Jacob's  well  :— 
visible  in  these  pages,  there  is  much 

of  the  picturesque  in  the  travels  of  "I  placed  mvself  in  the  eame  position, 
Lieut.  Van  de  Velde.  If  his  sketches  and  could  well  figure  to  myself  the  wo- 
are  as  graphic  and  clear  as  his  de-  P<^  with  her  pitcher  on  her  head  com- 
scriptions,  it  is  very  much  to  be  re-  ^"g  ^^^^  ^^^  o^  *he  valley.  He  who 
gretted  that  they  are  not  added  to  ^^^^^  ^  ^*^i°g?  and  whose  fi-ee  sove- 
this  work,  for  we  have  nowhere  seen  [.W  love  has  chosen  His  own  to  etenial 
more  rapid  and  vivid  landscapes  with  hfe  from  the  foundations  of  the  world-- 
o/^  iu*1a%v^4 An <>:»•,  ^«  iu^  .^«i  ^f  4U^  He  beheld  her,  the  poor  sinner,  for 
so  little  pretension  on  tho  part  of  the  ^^^^  preservation  he^had  come  down 
artist  We  speak  much  of  the  poeUc  ^^  heaven.  He  saw  her  as  she  cams 
meni  of  tapaferring  one  s  own  mmd  ^long  under  the  olive  trees,  long  before 
and  individuality  mto  the  scene^  de-  ghe  was  aware  of  his  being  there, 
scnbed,  and  it  is  a  poetic  necessity —  And  when  she  saw  Uim,  she  hesitated, 
nevertheless,  once  in  a  way,  remem-  perhaps  whellier  she  should  approach 
berin^  that  the  real  poet  who  can  do  Him,  perceiving  that  he  was  a  Jew. 
this  LB  not  a  very  common  tourist,  But  what  should  she  be  afraid 
it  is  a  refreshment  to  have  the  land-  o^  she  the  lost,  who  had  lost  all,  for 
scape  wiUiout  the  traveller — the  hills  whom  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
and  the  valleys  as  they  lie,  without  despair?  Therefore  she  came  on,  and— 
Mr.  Brown  in  tho  comer  taking  their  "  ^h^  ^»«  ^  musing  with  myself,  as 
likeness.  In  these  volumes  our  honest  J  b;^  alone  at  the  side  of  the  well,  and 
traveller  oflfers  to  your  view  what  he  J^ad  just  begun  to  read  the  fourth  cha^ 
saw,  sometimes  in  an  honest  fervour  ter  of  John,  when  I  was  suddenly  rous^ 
o»  ,  v4ucw«u«7o  lii  au  iivu«.w  ^"^yj^^  y^y  thg  blustering  voice  of  a  gigantic 
of  admimUon;  but  you  cannot  fail  to  /^^  ^^o  had  Some  up  without  my 
be  aware  t^iat  his  eye  is  on  the  land-  observing  him,  and  addressed  me  thui, 
sc^Hj  as  he  draws  it,  and  not  upon  ^th  sU  the  characteristic  repulsiveness 
the  central  figure  I  which  oversha^  and  loathsomeness  of  the  Arabs: 
dows  tho  8e«ne.  From  first  to  last,  «* « Marhhabah  chawadja  I  baksheeah, 
Indeed,  LieuU   Van  de  Velde  never    baksheesh  I' 
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"Thia  disturbance  was  mo«t  nnwat  maud  for  "  liiksliepsh  ;"  and  he   coitt. 

«i>me,     Tliiik  what  a  contrut :  To  be  pliiins    feelingly    of   Iho  -eitravagmit 

loit,  as  it  were,  ia  heavanlj-  Ujou^lita.  example    of    former    trnvellera    wh« 

wd  ihuu  all  at  once  to  tie  "roiiseJ  hv  i,gve  encurngad   the   Arab,  only  loo 

f:'w*a.rfXr-^irrf^t'ir£;  -■imng.obee,.„j..^«i,i„h,.JL<. 

tation,  .nd   be««d  him  to  Isave   me  "^Y  porU'fs  to  Bwijuin  thiefs,  htimail 

^ono.  nature  is  tlio  SMIP.     Wo   auspci't  ihe 

"But  no— he  bad  no  idea  of  doing  London    iiabiiian,  imj  id  [Hilled    to    take 

that  his   legal   fare,    would    turn    out    U 

"'BakBhee«h,bakBheeshr  he  roared,  troubl««ome  u  Al>ii  D(ibul<.  it'  it  were 

and  ut  himself  ,]owu  ut,  Llie  wull-tide,  not  fur  the  ti-rror  of  thy  pulico  magia- 

ojipoRiie   oif.  ut  the  aame  time  takinff  trale  ;    and  where    thori;   i^   no  &a^ 

out  hia  pipe  ftiiil  lighting  it  with  suoE  heaven  -  appointed    lEBtitntiun        iw ' 

eorapoaura  ae  to  coiiTiDce  me  that  he  „uunlian     angel     in    bine    coat   nod 

h«inotUia.malleetintenUen  to  leave  y,,^,,,.„  b,.lton.,—n,. Mr.  Commissioner 

me  for eome Ome  atleaet.  Mayne— it  is  scarcely  to  bo  e^tPMted 

And  before  five  rainutea  had  «bpwd,  (^^j  ^^   ^j  conveyances  in 

Xii>«TeWialcirde.«>thatIhad  °^™  ""/./^l  P"''^'^  "»^     "^  «« 

to  abnndon  aLl  tlioughw  of  proceeding  '^^trwt  ,.f    ho  D^ad  a.'a--shouId  cOH- 

with  my  taedilatJoDB  on  the  favonrite  ^it  mmself  with  ttie  paLiIe   iQtiiniUf 

chapter.  tion    of   what    "a    raiil   gentleman" 

"A  chomi  of  'bakeheMhl'  with  all  would  offer,  ns  jour  cabman  must  bt 

torU  of  variations  ou  thd  same  tli.:uiv,  c<inb'iit.  tii  do. 

was  now  rained  aboat  mj  eara.  1  askBd  Reaching  by  Smyrna  and  Bi-yroot 

tbein  through  PhUip  oo  what  pruteooe  (he  land  of  his  d.'=Uiiii[i..n,  and  rising 

tliey  wanted  abaksheushibee^ne  at  th«  ^ith   aerioua   enthnaiaem   to  hail  tlw 

•ame  time  tbat  they  would  wiihdrnw.  fi„[  ^]ii,ij,^u  of  Lebanon,   Ueatenant 

Their  anBwfir  WHB  to  iliii<>ir.'-.'l  :   .Hir  Van  ,i,,  Velde  WHndtTO  for  aome  timo 

hmd  and  the  weU  belong  to  •^'^\^°  along  "  the  COasU  of  Tyro  and  SidoD," 

TonLke  oLiwnlMtolL.weU)  Uece  ■n^*""'   atatwn  onthG  shrla   of  Le- 

L,  a  rope  mat  we  t«ve  brought  with  that  '""i"".  or  to  a  native  village,  where, 

vifin-      \\\-  will  let  yon  safely  down;  wiiong  diacordant  palehes  of  Ri.man 

you  nan  see  the  well  from  within,  sad  CflthoHua,  of  Urwik  CaIholii;8,  and  of 

on  coming  U[i  again  pay  08  a  baksheeah.'  Miilioruuiedana,   he   linde  nvlliing  but 

"   BdtwhatraakeB  juueuppoaelhat  strife  :inil  liilter  niiimoBitltfn,  witli  not 

I  want  to  eiainine  jonr  wi'llt     I  know  bo  much  as  a  shadow  of  tlio  r-elif^ion 

quite  the  oppearauce  of  tbi'  well  frwn  for  whose  name,  a   vain    biidyy,  IJiey 

within,   anil  thus  bara  no  need  to  go  hold  each  other   in   the  diruat  liatroi 

down  into  it     Ba,  than,  so  good  »a  to  Uruse    and    Maroaite    and     Miatera, 

take  your  rope  home  agam,  and  leave  ^j^eek     nod     Latin     and     nnbeliever, 

"^  *^°^^^    ,       .     4j  J     . ...       r  _;ii  "'""'7     "i"'^     ■>*"»     '•«    neighboor 

Se«>^rognee   see  that   A   l,.il;.h...4h  ia  '^^ ,  ^""f     ^T   .T    w  ^\^"S^''^ 

«rQed  by  merely  allowiuK>i.irH.iir.T  to  Proteslan^  nnd    tlw    Maromte    lake! 

be  left  alone  at  the  well,  then  there  is  tlii'  i  rcnch  _Cutbolio  ^under  bi-s  protoc- 

every  ehanoe  that,  .»  soon  as  they  are  tion,  Chnatianity  vajnly  seeks  a  res^ 

gone,  another  similar   party  will  oome  ing-^ace  With  Olther  ;  but,  V/Ueni  all 

down  to  me,  iiud   give   ia6  still  more  cheneh  the  natural  intoloroni'e  of  no- 

molHstation  thau  tlitwe  olhar  faith  than  their  own,  Iho  Greek 

"'JftbeChswadju will  notgodowa  Chureb,    ignorant    nnd    bigoted,  car* 

into  the  well,  then  will  we  go  down  ries  this  evil  principle  fartheat.    Brutal 

insteadof  him,and  tellhimhow  it  looks  violenoe    and   legal    injury  ore   alika 

on  onr  return ;  but  anyhow,  we  rnnat  ^^^^  ftj^  of  every  nntbrtunale  coiivap- 

have  a  baksheesh.  (j(^    ^(,o    venliires   to    cmhmi'O   (111 

A  Hore  trial  to  the  righteoua  bodI  of  aonnwtoA  4\RcnjTi\,  ^^  ^^^a.^osA'^ 

oar  tntveller  fa  at  all  tunes  this  d«-  tbe   iiABiioaB.n(n   tfi  'Anci  t^i«s%Si»^ 
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churches  in  these  coasts,  so  long  the  should  adopt  tho  Protestant  heresies ; 
habitation  of  the  Gentiles,  llie  first  but,  seeing  that  this  throat  had  no  eF 
instance  which  strilces  the  traveller  is  feet*  he  ha*  recourse  to  that  powerfiil 
the  state  of  the  persecuted  missionary  ^eapoQ'  by  which,  in  the  East,  justie« 
churches  at  Hftsbeiya,  whose  history    and  right  are  so  constanUy  assaUed. 

he  thus  relates : "The  head  of  the  Greeks  of  HAsbei^ 

is  the  Patriarch  of  Damascus,  a  certaui 
"  Hasbeiya  has  a  population  of  6,000    Mathodios,who,  as  also  the  Emir  of  HAs- 
Boula,  of  whom  about  three-fourths  be-    beiya,  is  subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Dama*> 
long  to  the  Greek  Church  :  of  the  re-    cus.  The  Bishop  of  llfisbeiya  had  no  diifi- 
mainder,  1,500   are  Druses,  about  500    culty,  through  his  superior  in  Damascun^ 
Maronitesy  about  100  Jews  of  the  class    in  purchasing  from  tne  Pasha  an  order  to 
called  Sephardim,  and  as  many  Mahom-    the  Emir,  to  the  effect  that  the  heretios 
niedans  oelonging  to  the  court  of  the    should  be  brought  back  by  force  to  the 
^m\rSad-lC(i-Din'8hepebiyWiih  some  few    Greek  Church.     The  Emir  obeyed  but 
Anzairies.  Mr.  Bird,  one  of  the  American    too  willingly.    The  new  converts  had  to 
missionaries, was  the  firstwho  attempted    endure  the  oittcrest  persecutions     They 
twenty- five  yeara  ago,  to  diffuse  the  gos-    were  pelted  with  stones,  and  spit  upon 
pel  here,     lie  established  a  school,  and    in  the  bazaars  ;  they  were  beaten  and 
obtained  a  native  teacher ;  but  his  effort    insulted  in  their  houses,  as  well  as  in  the 
met  with  no  success,  and  the  school    public  places ;  they  were  no  longer  safe 
dwindled  away.     In  1842  the  brethren    anywhere,  and  were  debarred  afl  social 
sent  a  colporteur  from  Beirtit  to  Hfts-    intercourse.  Many  attempts  were  made 
beiya  with  tracts ;  and  it  was  from  this    even  upon  their  lives,  and  so  severe  was 
man  that  the  people   first  learned  to    the  persecution  to  which  they  were  ex- 
attach  to  the  name  Protestant  the  mean-    posed,  that,  at  one  time,  all  but  threes 
ing  it  bears  among  them — a  true  Chris-    who  remained  faithful,  drew  back ;  bat 
tian.     The  books  he  left  behind  him    around   those  three,  forty  others  soon 
would  perhaps  have  had  a  good   effect^    gathered.  After  consultation,  they  agreed 
if  the  Greek  priests — like  all  priests  who    that  it  was  best  to  disperse,  and  quitted 
dispute  with  the  only  High  Ihdest^  Jesus    H^beiya  to  take  up  their  residence  at 
Christ,  his  right  to  supremacy  over  the    Abeyh,  or  elsewhere  in  Lebanon.  In  this 
souls  of  men — had  not  found  means,  in    attempt,   however,    they    failed ;     the 
their  hatred  of  the  gospel,  to  get  posses-    means  of  earning  their  bread  were  want- 
sion  of  the  books  and  burn  them.  ing,  and,  after  a  few  months,  they  were 

'*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Emir  compelled  to  return  to  H^beiya.  Then 
imposed  certain  new  taxes, which  caused  aroee,in  the  silent  night,from  their  closed 
great  dissatisfaction.  These  taxes  fell  dwellings,  many  a  heartfelt  and  united 
particularly  hard  upon  the  poor,  who  prayer  to  theLord  of  theChurch;  eagerly 
nad  no  protector  ;  and  the  thought  oc-  and  trustfully  His  promises  were  sought 
cuiTcd  to  them,  •  We  may  possibly  find  out  from  His  holy  Word ;  and,  like  the 
protection  from  the  missionaries  ;  they  phoenix  rising  from  the  flames, the  youth- 
are  merciful  men.'  In  this  hope,  forty-  nil  Christian  con^egation  lifted  its  head 
five  of  them  went  to  the  brethren  at  anew.  Persecution  had  no  longer  any 
Beirtit,  to  enrol  themselves,  as  Protes-  terrors  for  theuL  At  the  request  of  the 
tants,  under  their  protection.  Patriarch,  the  Emir  ordered  his  janiasa- 

"  The  missionaries  did  not,  of  course,    ries  to  drive  them  with  scourges  to  the 
interfere  with  regard  to  the  tax, but  they    church  ;  but  his  wrath  was  unable  to 
'expounded  to  them  the  way  of  God  more    compel    them    to  kiss  or  worsliip  ths 
perfectly  ;'  showing  them,  at  the  same    images.  A  certain  Chalil-Chouri,  himself 
tame,  how  much  true  faith  in  the  Son  of    tlie  son  of  a  priest^  but  now  converted  to 
God  differs  from  such  nominal  Protes-    Christ,  was  sent  by  bis  family  to  Con- 
tantism  as  has  its  origin  in  mere  secular    stantinople  ;  here,  by  the  help  of  the 
motives.     The  brethren  then  sent  them    American  consul,  he  obtained  a  firman 
back  to  HAsbeiya  with  bibles  and  tracts,    ^ni  the  bultan,  granting  freedom  to  the 
promising  to  give  them  spiritual  help,  if   Protestants  of  Hasbeiya.  Some  ameliora- 
their  future  conduct  should  attest  tiie    tion  in  their  lot  was  the  happy  result ; 
sincerity  of  their  wishes.    Shortly  after    but  only  to  a^  certain  degree  ;  for  the 
the  missionaries  foimd  an  opportunity  of   artfrii  Mathodios  managed,  during  five 
sending  two  native  teachers  toHAsbeiya,    weary  years^  to  bribe  the  Pasha  of  Da- 
who  had,  in  a  few  days,  a  hundred  and    niascus  to  assail  them  with  all  kinds  of 
fifty  people  in  attendance  on  them,  de-    secret  social  persecutions.'* 
sirouB  ofreceiving  instruction.  This  was        While  this  is  the  state  of  the  Greek 
too  much  for  the  priests.    The  bishop    Church,    and    these    the    difficulties 
^hreMtened  to  exeommunicate  all  who    which  all  th©  UJboux*  oi  «l  ^\hw  faith 
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mnst  encooDter  among  our  so-called  errand  to  secure  tiieir  perfect  faith  and 

Christian  brethren  in  the  East,  Lien-  most  respectful  welcome.    Poor  chil- 

tenant  Van  de  Veldo  does  not  share  dren   of   Ishmael,  materialism  is  too 

in  the   popular  idea  of   the  greater  strong  for  spirituality  with  them.  They 

liberality  of   the   dominant    relimon.  may  gape  at  the  antiquary  with  the 

•*  Mahommcdans,"  he  says,  "  have  been  scorn  of  ignorance,  but  the  physician, 

hitherto,   by   the    very   laws   of  the  to  those  who  have  so  much  n(5od  of 

Koran,    inaccessible    to    the    gospel,  him,  is  half  divine. 

Thu  Sultan  is  the  faithful  asscrtor  of  At  HSisbeiya  an  untoward  accident 

these  laws,  and  punishes  with  deca-  arrests  our  traveller.    During  a  short 

Sitation  every  Mussulman  who  aban-  excursion,  the  house  which   he  had 

ons  the  doctrines  of  the  Prophet.    It  taken  there  is  robbed,  and  all  his  valu- 

is  not  three  years  since  a  respectable  ables  lost.    Appeal  to  the  Emir  proves 

young  man  was  beheaded  in  the  streets  fruitless,  and  M.  Van  de  Velde  al- 

of  Constantinople  for  having  abjured  most    resigns    himself    to    returning 

Islamism.     Think,  then,  what  is  implied  home.    This,  however,  is  fortunately 

in  a  Mahommedan's  even  giving  an  prevented  by  letters  of  encouragement 

attentive  ear  to  the  gospel. '    If  this  and  promises  of  help ;  and  with  a  less 

statement  is  correct,  as  we  presume  it  ambitious  retinue  he  sets  forth  again 

to    be,    it  throws   rather  a  singular  undismayed,  keeping  his  way  along  the 

romance  of  disinterestedness  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the 

present  sendees  of  the  most  prominent  Lebanon  towards  Carmol,  from  which 

nations  in  Christendom  to  this  empire  place  he  strikes  farther  inland  through 

of  heathenesse.  the  fallen  remains  of  royal  Samaria  to 

Notwithstanding     the    discourage-  Jerusalem, 

ments,  almost  amounting  to  impossi-  It   is  not  possible  to  follow  our 

bilities,  which  beset  him  on  every  hand,  author   through  his  course — this  un- 

M.  Van  de  Velde^s  friend  and  travel-  known  country,  sprinkled  with  names 

ling  companion.  Dr.  Kalley,  does  not  that  are  familiar  to  us  as  household 

fail,  with  unceasing  devotion,  to  pro-  words — ^nor  can  we  pause  to  point  out 

claim  to  the  thronging  hosts  of  inva-  how  many  pictures  he  makes  by  the 

lids  who  surround  2ie  Hakim  at  every  way,  how  fine  an  eye  this  unostenta- 

resting-place,    the    unchanged    faith  tious  artist  has  for  colour,  and  how  even 

which,  eighteen  hundred    years  ago,  these      pale     pen-and-ink     sketches 

proceeded  from  this  very  soil.    Tflie  brighten  and  glow  with  the  rich  tints 

scene    is    thoroughly   Oriental,    and  of  Oriental  landscape ;  neither  can  we 

strangely  reminds  us  of  many  a  sacred  do  justice  to  his  mteriors,  with  their 

scene.    Crowds  of  the  sick  and  help-  smoky  haze,  and  wild   Arab  figures, 

less    throng    to  the  door  where  the  and  primitive  hospitality.     These  are 

wandering  physician  sits  with  his  me-  by  the  way — but  as  he  comes  into  a 

dicine-chest    A  high  compliment  to  the  country  which  is  distinctly  historical, 

beneficent  science  of  healing  is  in  the  and  not  only  hazy,  like  one  of  these 

eagerness  of  these  mendicant  patients,  same  desert  castles,  with  a  mist  of 

They  believe  in  a  man  who  goes  from  antiquity,  the  results  of  his  careful 

village  to  village  for  no  other  purpose  examination  become    more   apparent, 

than  to  alleviate  their  pains  and  heal  Your  charlatan  is  your  most  universal 

their  distresses,  but  they  find  it  ex-  cosmopolitan,  and  with  an  indefatigable 

tremely  hard  to  believe  in  one  who  hand  has  he  dotted  over  this  sacred 

comes    with    no    medicine-chest,  but  territory.    Not  ^s^osed,  however,  to 

only  with  outlandish  instruments  of  receive  with  blind  faith  the  spot  pomted 

science,  and  have  no  faith  in  topognu  out  by  the  Carmelites  (whose  monastic 

phy.     It  may  be  that  the  popular  ima-  order  was  instituted  by  Elijah  I)    as 

gination  has  a  far-off  traditionary  re-  the  true  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice,  M. 

membrance  of  that  sublime  Traveller,  Van  de  Velde  and  Dr.  Kalley  set  about 

under  whose  touch  and  at  whose  voice  examining   for    themselves,    and    the 

the  very  dead  arose ;  but  it  is  certain,  yer^  interesting  result  of  their  exami- 

that  while    they  do  not   understand  nation,  guided  by  the  traditions  of  the 

travelling  for  pleasure,  nor  travelling  Arabs  and  not  of  the  Church,  is  as 

for  discovery,  nor  any  other  kind  of  follows:— 

expeditionary  enterprise,  the  wander-  **  H«t«,  tVion,  «t«  MXis^  ^^^v^^  ^\  ^\ss^ 

log  bakim   baa  but  to  disclose  Ida  weo\)t«ty«^oik^1Ski<^\s\ai&'^^MsA^ 
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"HftTing  seated  otmelvesbeneftth  the  Bare  the  horses  and  moles  aliref-^ 
shade  of  a  huge  oak,  we  once  more  open-  (Verses  1-6.)  To  get  rid  of  this  diffienlty, 
ed  our  Bibles  at  chap,  zviii  of  1st  Kinss,  some  pious  travellers^  wiUi  imaginatiodi 
and  examined  what  was  required  in  the  stronger  than  their  jndgmeut^  have  said, 
place  of  sacrifice,  in  order  to  its  agree-  '  O,  as  for  that  water,  the  Uiing  speaka 
ment  with  the  account  given  in  the  Bi-  for  itself;  it  must  evidently  have  been 
ble.  According  to  verses  1 8th  and  19th,  got  from  the  sea.'  But  less  religions  per- 
it  must  have  been  ample  enough  in  siae  sons,  who  were  sharp  enough  to  perceiTe 
to  contain  a  very  numerous  multitude,  that  the  place  where  Elijah  made  the 
£l-Mohhraka  must  at  that  time  have  offering  could  not  have  been  at  the  sea- 
been  quite  fitted  for  this,  although  now  side,  have  rightly  remarked,  that  it  most 
covered  with  a  rough  dense  jungle.  In  have  been  impossible,  from  every  otlier 
deed,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  spot  point  of  Carmel  lying  more  inland,  on 
better  adapted  for  the  thousands  of  Israel  account  of  the  great  distance  from  tha 
to  have  stood  drawn  up  on  than  the  gen-  sea,  to  g^  thither  and  return  on  an 
tie  slopes,  Tlie  rock  shoots  up  in  an  al-  afternoon,  much  more  to  do  this  three 
most  perpendicular  wall  of  more  than  several  times,  as  is  expressly  stated  in 
two  hundred  feet  in  height  on  the  side  the  84th  verse.  Such  persons,  therefore^ 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  this  side,  have  rejected  altogether  this  absurd 
therefore,  there  was  no  room  for  the  en>lanation,  without^  however,  them- 
gazing  multitude  ;  but^  on  the  other,  selves  arriving  at  any  better  solution  of 
hand,  this  wall  made  it  visible  over  the  the  difficulty  ;  and  this  has  led  unbe- 
whole  plain,  and  from  all  the  surround-  lievers,  in  their  prejudiced  haste,  to  as- 
ingheights,so  that  even  those  left  behind,  sert  that  the  Bible  narrative  is  a  mera 
and  who  had  not  ascended  Canuel, would  fiction,  that  being  the  view  wich  best 
■till  have  been  able  to  witnes6,at  no  great  suited  their  purpose.  I>r.  Kalley  and  I 
distance^  the  fire  from  heaven  that  de-  felt  our  mouths  shut  in  the  presence  of 
sceuded  upon  the  altar.  According  to  this  difficulty.  We  saw  no  spring;  yet 
verse  80th,  there  must  have  been  an  al-  here  we  were  certain  the  place  mnst  have 
tar  there  before,  for  Elijah  repaired  '  the  been ;  for  it  is  the  only  point  of  all  Car- 
altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  broken  down.'  mel  where  Elijah  could  nave  been  so  cloae 
It  is  well  known  that  such  altars  were  to  the  brook  Kishon,  then  dried  up,  as  to 
uniformly  built  on  very  conspicuous  emi-  take  down  thither  the  priests  of  Baal  and 
nences.  Now,  there  is  not  a  more  eon-  slay  them,  return  again  to  the  mountain 
spiouous  spot  on  all  Carmel  that  the  ana  pray  for  rain,  all  in  the  short  space 
abrupt  rocky  heiffht  of  Mohhraka,  shoot-  of  the  same  afternoon  aft«r  the  Lord 
ing  up  so  suddenly  on  the  east  Versee  had  shown,  by  His  fire  from  heaven,  that 
81st  and  82d  pomt  to  a  rocky  soil,  in  He,  and  He  alone,  was  God  (see  verses 
which  stones  were  to  be  found  to  serve  40-44).  M-Mohhraka  is  1636  feet  above 
for  the  construction  of  the  altar,  and  yet  the  sea,  and  perhaps  1000  feet  above 
where  the  stones  must  have  been  so  the  Kishon.  This  height  can  be  gone  up 
loose  or  so  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  and  down  in  the  short  time  allowed  by 
earth,  that^  '  a  trench'  could  have  been  the  Scripture.  But  the  farther  one  goea 
made  round  the  altar,  whilst  not  of  so  towards  the  middle  of  the  moimtain,  the 
loose  a  eomposition  of  sand  and  earth  as  higher  he  ascends  above  the  Kishon,  be- 
that  the  water  poured  into  it  would  cause  Carmel  rises  higher  then,  and  the 
have  been  absoroed.  The  plaee  we  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  mna 
were  ^xa^^^^^'^g  met  these  requisitions  lower  down.  Add  to  this  that  the  Kishon 
in  every  respect;  it  showed  a  rooky  takes  a  course  more  and  more  diveig- 
suE£aoe,  ^th  a  sufficiency  of  laive  frag-  ing  fr^m  the  mountain,  and  the  ravine 
ments  of  rock  lying  around,  and,  besides,  by  which  people  descend  to  the  river^a 
well  fitted  for  the  rapid  digging  of  a  bed  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass 
trench.  But  now  comes  the  grand  diffi-  through,  so  that  three  full  hours  are 
culty  of  both  believers  and  tmbelievers,  thought  necessary  for  traversing  the 
who  have  not  seen  this  place :  Whence  distance  from  ^sfidh  to  the  stream, 
could  Elijah  have  procured  so  much  Nowhere  does  the  Kishon  run  so  close 
water  as  to  have  it  to  pour  over  the  to  Mount  Carmel  as  just  beneath  EI- 
offering  and  the  altar  in  barrelfnls,  so  Mohhraka.  Pious  expositors,  who  would 
that  he  filled  the  trench  also  with  water,  transfer  the  scene  to  the  seaward  side 
at  a  time  when,  after  three  years  of  of  the  mountain,  seem  quite  to  have 
drouffht)  all  the  rivers  and  brooks  were  left  out  of  sight  the  required  condi- 
driedup,  and  the  king  in  person,  and  the  tion— that  it  mnst  be  near  the  brook 
^vemor  of  his  house,  divided  the  land  Kishon. 

betweeo  item   to  paea  through  i1^  to  **Well,theD,we  went  down  to  tiie  Kishon 

see   i4   permdventure,    any   ioimtaijiB  thTongh  asleep Ta>'nne,«Ad,\>^old,ri^t 

«^  wmter  might  he  fowidf  and  gran  to  below  t]ierteepTOQkj^8Siaol\2^<^\i^^V 
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on  wfaifili  we  stood — ^260  feet^  it  might  ESastern  uaagGS  and  ancient  cuatoma, 
be,  beneath  the  altar  plateati— a  vaulted  this  modern  time  profeaaea  a  much 
and  very  abundant  fountain,  built  in  clearer  apprehenaion  of  the  Bible  than 
the  form  of  a  tank,  with  a  few  Bieps  ^  the  elder  age,  which  was  Ignorant 
leadu^  down  into  It,  just  as  one  finds  ^^  ^11  this  minutiiB  of  Ulustration.  But 
^whei^  m  the  old  walls  or  sprmgs  of  the  science  is  overdone.  The  illu8tr». 
S^tuWof^S^spr^^^^^^  tionsmothen,thetext,andweb<«ome 

the  inducement  that  lid  t6  that  altar  suspicious  of  eveiy  new  attempt  of  that 
which  Elijah  repaired  having  been  buUt  over-explanatory  teachmg  which  toils 
to  the  Lord  in  former  times.  Poasibly,  ^^  ^"°&  ^^  material  and  framework  61 
too,  the  water  of  this  spring  may  have  the  sacred  record  down  to  **  the  mean- 
been  eonsecrated  to  the  Lord,  so  as  not  est  capacity/'  abnost  wearying  us  into 
to  be  generally  acceasible  to  the  people,  incredulity  where,  if  left  alone,  we  could 
even  m  times  of  fearful  drought  In  not  choose  but  believe.  Holy  Writ,  by 
such  springs  the  water  remaius  always  far  the  truest  and  most  life-like  picture 
cool,  under  the  shade  of  a  vaulted  roo^  of  its  own  thne,  explains  itself  with 
and  with  no  hot  atmosphere  to  evapo-  gmall  assistance — but  we  are  glad  al- 
rateit  While  all  other  fountains  were  ways  to  light  on  such  an  Ulustration  as 
dned  up,  I  ean  well  understand  that  thi^  which  brings  before  us,  hi  all  i1» 
there  might  have  been  found  here  that  ^^^^  i^inr^^  the  locality  of  one  of 
'^^t^^r:^y:T.^:^^^  the  m|t  striking  scenes  of  L  old  dis. 
the  more  I  consider  the  matter,  the  more    P®|J^"OD'  x—     «       •     xli 

am  I  convinced,  that  from  guch  a  foun-  .  ^^*®  ©^^^y  other  traveller  m  thte 
tain  alone  could  Elijah  have  procured  so  singular  country,  M.  van  de  Veldo  la 
much  water  at  that  time.  And  as  for  the  struck  by  the  evident  tokens  every- 
distance  between  the  spring  and  the  whore  of  long-restrained  and  dormant 
sapposed  site  of  the  altar,  it  was  every  fertility.  The  land  is  still  a  land  of 
way  possible  for  men  to  go  thrice  milk  and  honey.  Folded  into  the  un- 
thither  and  back  to  obtain  the  necessary  geon  recesses  of  Carmel,  where  tJbere  kh 
supply.  scarcely  an  eye  to  look  on  it,  the  soil 

"  Further,  the  place  of  Elijah's  oflfering  jg  javish  of  the  richest  vegetation,  mat- 
—the  same,  probably,  where  he  cast  ted  with  plants  and  flowers ;  and  every- 
himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his  ^^^^^  ^y^^  g^^  teeming  fruitfulnesa 
foce  between    his   knees,    in    offering  ^j^        j^  ^j^^  uncultivated  waste, 

^anks  to  the  Lord  for  the  divme  power  ^^^.^  notwithstanding  is  a  barren 
He  had  hitherto  displayed,  to  beseech  ""'^"  uwi,TTt«ioua«wjiig  .  ., ,  ^**'»^" 
ffim  for  the  further'^fulfilment  of  Uis  ^aste  bound  with  the  visible  restrict 
promisee,  that  of  rain  for  the  parched-  tions  of  Providence,  forbidden  and 
up  ground— the  place  of  Elijah's  offer-  interdicted  to  spread  forth  its  nches, 
ing,  I  say,  behoves  to  have  been  so  and  waiting  solemnly,  with  the  life 
screened  by  a  rising  ground  on  the  west  pent  up  in  its  great  bosom,  till  the  call 
ornorth-westsideastointercepta  view  of  God  shall  wake  it  into  the  luxuri- 
of  the  sea ;  for  he  said  to  his  servant^    ance  of  old. 

*  Go  up  now,  and  look  toward  the  sea.'  A  grand  romance  is  in  the  position 
Moreover,  the  distance  to  that  height    of  this  desolate  but  unexhausted  land 

must  not  have  been  great ;  for  the  pas-    jy^\^^  \^y  strangers,  inhabited  by  an 

sage  runs— 'Go  again  seven  time^'  alien  race,  and  desecrated  by  an  idol- 
(yer8e64JM.4).  Now  such  is  the  posi-  ^^^^^  worship,  yet  with  all  its  rich 
tion  of  El-Mohhraka.  that  these  ciroum.    ^^^j^.^^  ^^^^^^  '^^  .^^  j^^^^  ^^  j^ 

stances  might  all  quite  weU  have  been  ^^  .  guttered  yet  indestructible,  wait^ 
united  there.  On  its  west  and  north-  j*«'"°»  "^^^"^ '^  /  .x  .*  «^**  •«»  j^^*^ 
west  side  the  view  of  the  sea  is  quite  ^^  |?''  ^^j"™  ^  it  as  it  waits  for  them, 
intercepted  by  an  adjacent  height  That  M.  Van  de  Veldo  cannot  restram  his 
height  may  be  ascended,  however,  in  a  impatience  with  Turkish  rule  m  Pales- 
few  minutes,  and  a  full  view  of  the  sea  tine.  Disgusted  with  the  universal 
obtained  from  the  top."  corruption,  universal  mismanagement 

and  oppression,  he  chafes  at  the  idea 

There  is  nothmg  we  hear  of  more  of  the  Christian  Powers  upholding  the 

frequently  than  of  the  great  additional  effete  and  tyrannical  government  of  the 

light  thrown  upon  the  Bible  by  modem  Porte,   under  whose  sway,  he  sa^a 

researches;    and  with  Scripture  geo-  everything  withers,  from  commercia, 

graphy   and   Scripture    botany,  with  enterprise  to  fiunily  comfort^  and  iu 
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whose  handfl  eTcrvthing  becomes  a  Harsh  soandA  and  imiiielodioiis--«t  tbe 
fkilare.  Seitinff  pofitieal  motives  aside,  best,  a  will  of  blind  inquiry,  and  lonff 
it  is  indisputably  a  singular  position  suspense — are  all  the  harp  of  JudiE 
which  En^and  and  Franco  hold  in  this  is  capable  of  now;  and  till  t^e  hand 
contest.  A  few  hundred  years  ago,  of  the  Divine  musician  touch  the 
Christendom  resisted  with  aesperation  strings,  it  is  a  vain  hope  that  any 
on  these  very  boundaries  the  invasion  human  fingfer  can  wake  them  to  the 
of  the  Turk,  and  it  is  strange  to  see  measure  of  David  or  of  Solomon,  the 
the  leading  powers  of  Christendom  lofty  strains  of  old. 
crossing  the  very  same  line  in  these  One  thin^  these  modem  times,  with 
days  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  all  their  fairy  works  of  science  and 
Crescent,  and  mingle  the  knightly  mighty  rush  of  **  progress,"  ought  to 
symbols,  whose  fame  has  been  dearly  do  for  both  Majiommedan  and  Jew — 
won  in  the  battles  of  the  faith,  with  to  convince  them  that  there  is  but  one 
the  ensigns  of  the  unbeliever.  Well,  faith,  which  never  becomes  obsolete^ 
letting  lOone  the  balance  of  power  and  one  religion,  which,  all  independent  of 
such  imperial  considerations,  show  us  climate  or  temperature,  is  from  God, 
the  Englishman  who  will  stand  by  and  and  embraces  all  manldnd — ^which  is 
see  the  poor  heathen  Hindoo,  whose  abashed  by  no  discovery,  and  thrown 
pathetic  silence  craves  alms  upon  our  into  the  shade  by  no  improvement 
streets,  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  antiquated, 
big  Saxon  bully,  without  lifting  hand  and  in  its  dotage.  To  live  a  Jew  b 
or  voice  for  the  rescue  of  the  weak,  these  days  is  to  live  among  the  tombs, 
and  we  vnll  say  that  such  a  man,  but  Pa^fanism  is  dead  and  gone  lon^  cen- 
no  other,  has  a  right  to  stigmatise  tunes  ago.  Only  Christianity,  m  its 
thds  crusade  of  ri^t  against,  might,  sublime  unfailing  youth,  is  never  out 
and  condemn  the  Christian  nation  for  of  date,  but  works  as  handily  with  the 
defence  of  the  Infidel.  But  for  our  instruments  of  to-day  as  with  those  of 
ally,  with  his  magnificent  indifference,  a  thousand  years  ago,  and,  knowing 
his  passive  fatalism,  his  misgovern-  neither  culmination  nor  decadence,  is 
ment,  and  all  his  sins,  let  us  be  thank-  perpetually  the  same, 
ful  that  we  do  not  need  adopt  his  oxii  to  M.  Van  de  Velde,  the  charm 
faults  when  we  vindicate  his  right —  of  attraction  which  binds  the  devout 
rather  that  our  vindication  of  his  mind  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  the 
rights,  our  association  with  himself,  chosen  people,  is  very  strong.  He 
our  help  and  brotherliness,  are  better  cannot  sufficiently  execrate  the  Turk- 
modes  of  vanquishing  the  Oriental,  ish  occupancy,  which  gives  this  histo- 
who  has  proved  his  mettle  in  these  ric  country  to  the  race  of  all  others 
days,  than  a  new  crusade,  such  as  M.  most  indifferent  to  its  holiest  memo- 
Van  de  Velde  longs  for,  to  restore  to  ries,  and  when  he  sees  the  soil  itself 
the  Hebrews  their  old  inheritance,  indicating,  by  many  evidences,  its  in- 
With  God,  and  not  with  us,  does  it  borent  nches,  yet  lying  scorched  and 
remiun  to  decide  when  tlie  Jew  is  barren  under  the  eye  of  heaven — ^when 
ready  for  his  new  existence — when  the  he  sees  a  government  which  discou- 
time  Of  prophecy  shall  be  accomplish-  rages  every  exertion,  a  people  who 
ed,  and  that  revolution  begun  which  is  have  no  heart  to  make  any,  conscious, 
to  call  out  of  all  lands  ana  places  the  as  he  says,  of  the  usurpation  of  tliese 
wandering  nation,  the  great  pilgrim  of  lands,  which  are  not  their  own — our 
centuries,  and  bring  Israel  home.  It  fervent  pilgrim  bums  with  natural 
is  not  easy  to  realise  the  possibility  impatience  to  accelerate  the  slow 
of  such  an  event,  and  there  is  no  course  of  events,  and  can  scarcely 
wonder  hi  all  past  history  equal  to  bring  himself  to  tolerate  the  support 
what  this  will  be — ^but  the  work  is  given  to  this  "Empire  of  Turkey,** 
manifestly  out  of  man's  hands.  At  which  he  apostrophises,  with  all 
this  moment,  find  him  where  you  will,  its  tyranny  at  home  and  impotence 
the  qualities  for  which  the  Jew  is  dis-  abroad.  Far  better  service,  as  he 
tmguished  are  not  those  which  win  the  thinks,  these  same  victorious  Euro- 
respect  or  admiration  of  his  neighbours  pean  arms  would  render,  if  they  ex- 
— he  is  barren  and  desolate  Tike  his  pelled  the  Crescent  from  Palestine, 
country,  sad  has  no  beauty  in  him.  and  established  the  Hebrew  in    his 
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immemorial    fatherland ;    but  it  is  a  into  the  water,  almost  enttingf  off  into 

bard  tiling  for  a  man  to  set  about  ac-  a  separate  lake  the  southmost  portion 

eompliahing    prophecy — the  work  is  of  the  sea.     This  portion,  beyond  the 

above   his   hand.    M.  Van  de  Velde  promontory  El-Lisan,  is  found  to  be 

mentions,  however,  almost  yAlh.  en-  extremely  shallow,  and  in  more  than 

thusiasm,  the  enterprise  of  a  small  one  spot  fordable,  presenting  a  strik- 

Amerioan  colony    which,  established  ing  contrast,  in  this  particular,  to  the 

at  Bethlehem,  professed  an  intention  main  body  of  the  water,  which  reaches 

to  prepare  the  soil,  to  "break  up  the  the  depth  of  1300  feet    This  shallow 

fidlow-ground,"  in  preparation  for  the  end  of  the  lake,  guarded  by  its  broad 

return    of    the    banished    Israelites,  peninsula.  Dr.  Rooinson,  the  eminent 

The    idea  gratifies   his  eager  mind;  American    traveller,  takes  to  be  an 

but  the    colonists,  after  all,  turn  out  inundated  plain ;   in  other  words,  the 

but  indifferently,  and   the    enterprise  vale  of  Siddim,  the  ancient  site  of  the 

is  found  to  fail.  condemned  cities.    According  to  the 

The  present  quesiio  xexata  of  these  Scripture  narrative,  the  soil  of   this 

sacred  localities  occupies  some  space  fertile  valley  was  "  full  of  slime-pits,** 

in  the  journals  of  M.  Van  de  Velde.  a  bituminous  underground  to  the  sur- 

This  controversy,  originating  in   the  face  of  tropical  luxuriance ;   and  Dr- 

real  or  alleged  discoveries  of  M.  de  Robinson's  theory  holds,  that  the  fire 

Saulcy^    calls    up  one  of   the  most  which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gromor- 

remote    and  mysterious  events  ever  rah  broke  up  the  superficial  soil,  ig- 

brought  under  human  discussion — the  nitcd  the  bitumen,  and  lowered  the 

destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  surface  of  the  plain  below  the  level  of 

Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Ze-  the  lake,  which  immediately  flooded 

boim.      The    original  idea,  touching  over  the  sunken  valley,  and  formed  the 

these  guilty   objects  of   the    Divine  shallow  piece  of  water  at  the  south  end 

wrath,  wrapt  in  awe  and  mystery  as  of  the  Dead  Sea.    A  glance  at  the  map 

their   fate  was,  seems  to  have  been,  will  show  how  the  form  of  the  lake 

that  the  Dead  Sea,  itself  the  gloonii-  justifies  this  theory,  in .  which  many 

est  and  most  appalling  object  in  crea-  travellers,  and  among  them  Lieutenant 

tion,  had  been  called  into  existence  Van  do  Velde,  fully  concur, 
by  the  same  miracle  which  annihilated       On  tlie  other  band,  M.  de  Saulcy^ 

the    condemned    cities,  and  that  its  affirms  positively  to  finding  extensive 

deadly  waters  swept  every  trace  of  ruins  at  a  place  called  Kharbet  Sdoum 

them  out  of  sight  for  over.     But  mo-  (ruins  of  Sodom),  at  the  foot  of  Djebcl 

dem  travel  has  taken  from  the  Dead  Sdoum,  or  Mountain  of  Sodom ;  and 

Sea  much  of  its  mysterious  desolation ;  on  the  edge  of  this  submerged  plain  he 

it  is  found  that  sweet  fountains  spring,  finds    also    other  ruins    bearing  the 

and  luxuriant    vegetation    flourishes,  name  of  Sebaan,  which  he  concludes 

within  sight  of  its  waters,  and  that  to  bo  Zeboim,  and  still  others  called 

itself   bears  no  evident  trace  of  its  by  the  Arabs  Zouern,  or  Zuweirah* 

deadly  qualities,  but  appears,  as  one  which  he  reckons  Zoar.     These  con- 

and  another  of  its  visitors  say,  only  a  sist  of  walls,  of  now  and  then  a  dis- 

"  splendid  lake,"    an  inland  sea,  mir-  tinct  building,  and  of  masses  of  fallen 

roring    clear    skies    and  picturesque  stones,  to  such  extent  as  to  merit  the 

mountains,  sublime,  but  not  terrible,  term  "stupendous  ruins."    Here  the 

Traces  of  the  most  frightful  convul-  reader,  who  can  only  compare  testi- 

sions  of  nature  surround  it  on  every  mony,  is  put  completely  at  fault ;  for, 

side ;    extinct  volcanoes  and  tremcn-  as  confidently  as  M.  de  Saulcy  affirms 

dous    chasms,   mountains    dislocated  his  discovery  of  these  ruins,  does  M. 

and  shattered  in  pieces,  and  tracts  of  Van  de  Velde  deny  the  existence  of 

unparalleled  desolation  ;  but  still  it  is  any  such.     No  former  traveller  has 

impossible  to  regard  the  lake  itself  as  lighted  upon  them ;  no  after  traveller 

the  fatal    object  which  former  ideas  has  confirmed  the  story;    but  what 

held  it  to  be.     As  the  subject  clears  shall  we  make  of  the  distinct  assertion 

from  the  superstitious  veneration   of  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  with  his  little  band 

less  informed  times,  a  new  theory  is  of  companions,  who  declared    them- 

propounded.     Near  the  end  of   the  selves  to  have  twice  visited  and  exa- 

present  Dead  Sea,  a  peninsula  strikes  mined   Ihoae    ^x\xt^Qi^\\var3  \^\sisiasb^ 


'..n^  ^. 


BILLBROPBOK. 
A  CLASSICAL  BALLAD. 

"'Of  tSs  i^uiU^t  9id¥  mrt  F^yoyof 
^  woXy  ift<pl  Kpovpdif 
n^yaffor  ^co^ai  ve^icuv  iira9t¥ 

HaXXai  ijnync.** — PlNDAE. 

"  A XX'  8rt  Sii  gal  Kiivof  air^;^0rro  rrSfft  ^tjiotr 
Qroi  6  xdir  nr.Sloif  rd  AX^ior  oiof  dXSro 
$¥  Ovfidp  Kariioiv  wdrav  dvO^wuip  dXuiVcjy.** — HoMER. 

[The  beautiful  Corinthian  legend  of  Bellerophon  is  narrated  by  Homer  in 
the  well-known  episode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomedo,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  In  that  einsode  the  strong-lunged  son  of  Tydeus  meets  in  the  fight  a 
face  that  was  new  to  him,  and  before  engaging  in  battle  desires  to  know  the 
name  of  his  noble  adversary.  The  courteous  request  is  courteously  complied 
with ;  and  it  appears  that  Glaucus— for  such  is  the  champion's  name,  though 
now  serving  in  Priam's  army  as  a  Lycian  auxiliary — was  by  descent  a  Gre- 
cian, the  grandson  of  the  famous  Bellerophon  of  Corinth,  between  whose 
family  and  that  of  Diomede  a  sacred  bond  of  hospitality  has  existed.  This 
discovery  leads  to  an  interchange  of  friendly  tokens  between  the  intending 
combatants ;  the  weapons  of  war  are  sheathed,  and  a  bright  gleam  of  human 
kindness  is  thrown  across  the  dark  tempestuous  cloud  of  international  conflict. 

The  story  of  Bellerophon,  as  told  in  this  passage  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
poet,  IS  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  a  popular  legend,  proceeding  from  the 
germ  of  some  famous  and  striking  fact,  is  gradually  worked  up  into  a  form 
where  the  actual  is  altogether  subordinated  to  the  miraculous.  In  Homer 
there  is  not  a  single  word  said  of  the  winged  horse,  which  is  the  constailt 
companion  of  Bellerophon's  exploits,  in  the  current  form  of  the  legend  after- 
wards revived,  and  which  appears  regularly  on  the  coins  of  Corinth.  The 
reason,  also,  of  the  hero's  fall,  from  the  loftiest  prosperity  to  the  saddest 
humiliation,  is  only  dimly  indicated  by  the  poet,  when  he  says  that  Belle- 
rophon, towards  the  close  of  his  life,  "was  hated  by  all  the  gods,"  and, 
**  avoiding  the  path  of  men,  ate  his  own  heart "  {8v  ^vftdp  Kariicov) ;  but  whether 
it  was  that  Homer,  knowing  the  sin  of  Bellerophon,  with  a  delicate  sense 
of  propriety,  refused  to  set  it  forth  distinctly  In  the  mouth  of  his  grandson,  or 
whether  the  simplicity  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  knew  nothing  more 
than  what  Homer  tells,  certain  it  is  that  the  ever  active-Greek  imagination 
could  not  content  itself  with  the  obscurity  of  the  Homeric  IndicaUon,  and  the 
moral  that  "  pride  must  have  a  fall  "  was  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  later 
form  of  the  myth.  For  the  rest,  the  writer  has  taken  the  topographical 
notices  in  the  following  verses,  not  from  his  own  conceit,  but  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Pausanias  in  his  Corinthian  antiquities. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  added  that  the  legend  of  Bellerophon — in  ancient  times 
equally  the  property  of  Corinth  in  Europe,  and  Lycia  in  Asia — has  now  become 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  possession  of  Great  Britain  by  the  labours  of  Sir 
Charles  Fellowcs,  and  the  Xanthian  Chamber  of  the  British  Museum.] 

I. 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  Ephyre's*  height," 
And  right  and  left  with  billowy  might 
Poseidon  rules  the  sea ; 


•  The  old  name  for  Corinth.     The  famous  rock  of  the  Acropolis  is  1800  feet 
A(grh,  and  h  a  most  prominent  object  from  Athen8,%nd  all  the  open  country  to 
lite  east 
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But  XK>t  the  8im  that  rules  above, 
Nor  strong  Poseidou,  nor  great  Jove, 
Can  look  with  looks  of  favouring  love, 

Bellerophon,  on  thee. 
There's  blood  upon  thy  hands ;  the  hounds 

Of  hell  pursue  thy  path; 
Nor  they  within  rich  Corinth*s  bounds 

Shall  slack  their  vengeful  wrath. 
Black  broods  the  sky  above  thy  head, 
The  Earth  breeds  serpents  at  tny  tread. 

The  Furies'  foot  hath  found  thee; 
A  baleful  pest  their  presence  brings, 
A  curse  to  peasants  and  to  kings ; 
The  horrid  shadow  of  their  wings 

Turns  day  to  darkness  roui^  thee. 
Flee  o*er  the  Argive  hills,  and  there, 
With  suppliant  branch  and  pious  prayer. 

Thou  shalt  not  crave  in  vain. 
Some  prince  whose  hands  ndl  worthless  hold 
The  sceptre  of  Phoroneus  ok), 
To  wash  thee  dean,  and  make  thee  bokl 

To  look  on  men  again. 

XL 

Darkly  the  Nemean  forests  frown. 

Where  Apesantian  Jove 
From  his  broad  altar-seat  looks  dovm 

On  the  Ogygian  grove.* 
Fierce  roars  the  lion  from  his  den 
In  Tretus'  long  and  narrow  glen ; 

And  many  a  lawless  man 
Here  by  the  stony  water-bed 
Lists  the  lone  traveller's  ermnt  tread. 

And  wakes  the  plundering  dan. 
Here  be  thy  flight,  Bellerophon, 

But  danger  fear  thou  none ; 
For  she,  the  wariike  and  the  wise, 
Jove's  blue-eyed  daughter  fttnn  surprise 

Secure  shall  lead  thee  on. 
He  flees :  and  where  the  priestess  bears 

To  Hera  on  the  hillf 
The  sacred  keys,  he  pours  his  prayers. 

And  drinks  the  scanty  rill. 
He  flees :  and  now  before  his  eye. 
With  wall  and  gate  and  bulwark  high, 
And  many  a  tower  that  fronts  the  my. 

And  many  a  covered  way. 
Strong  Tirjrns  stands,  whose  massy  blocks 
Were  torn  by  Cyclops  from  the  rocks, 

And  piled  in  vast  array.t 


*  The  landscape  here  described  is  well  known  to  travellen^  being  on  the  road 
between  Corinth  and  Mycen®.  The  Apesantian  mounts  with  its  broad,  flat,  tabu- 
lar summit^  overhangs  Nemea,  where  three  magnifieent  Corinthian  pillars  are  all 
tliat  remain  to  proclaim,  amid  the  Bolitnde^  the  onee  splendid  worship  of  Nemean 
Jore.  The  denle  of  TrHut  is  described  by  Pausanias  (iL  16^  and  by  Colonel 
More  in  his  Travels. 

f  The  temple  of  Juno,  near  Mycenae^  of  which  the  remains  have  lately  been 
diteorered. 

%  The  well-known  ruins  of  Htyns,  at  the  head  of  t^«  Ax^U«  ^^\Mteii^«^ 


Here  PhBtas  reSgnt;  aad  li«re  at  leogft 
The  BuppUaot  tlvows  hb  jaded  atreogth 

Before  a  ^ndly  door; 
And  now  from  hot  paraait  aecure* 
And  from  blood-gniltiiieaa  made  pore, 

Ifia  heart  audi  fear  no  rnoit^. 

m. 

The  princely  Prastiia  opea  hia  gate, 
And  on  the  ftigiiive'a  dark  &te 

Smiles  meiona ;  him  from  fear, 
And  terror  of  the  aeonrge  divine. 
He  purifies  with  hiood  of  awine 

And  sprinkled  water  dear. 
O  blessed  was  the  ealm  that  now 
Lolled  hia  racked  brain,  and  amoothed  hb  brow  I 

NcH*  wildly  now  did  roll 
HLs  sleepless  eyes ;  from  giadons  Jove 
Came  down  the  gentle  dew  of  love 

That  aooth^  his  wounded  soul. 
And  grateful  was  blithe  hob  of  man 
To  heart  now  free  from  Fnries'  ban. 

And  sweet  the  feative  lyre. 
Fair  was  each  sipfht  that  gorgeous  day. 
Spread  forth  in  beautifrd  array 

To  move  the  heart'a  deaire. 
Each  manl^  sport  and  social  game 
Thrilled  with  new  joy  his  re-Strong  frame. 

And  waked  the  living  fire. 
Antea  saw  him  poise  the  dart, 
in  the  fleet  race  the  foremost  start, 
And  lawless  Venus  smote  her  heart—     ^ 

She  loved  her  lord  no  more : 
As  no  chaste  woman  aoea  she  sued. 
Her  guest  the  partial  hostess  wooed. 

And  lavished  beauty's  store 
Of  looks  and  smiles,  ana  pleading  tears. 
And  silvery  words ;  but  be  reveres 
The  rights  of  hospitable  Jove, 
Chastely  repels  her  perilous  love. 

Nor  hears  her  parley  more. 

IV. 

Who  slights  a  woman'a  love  cuts  deep, 
And  wakes  a  brood  of  snakes  that  sleep 

Beneath  a  bed  of  roses. 
The  lustful  wife  of  Pnstus  now 
To  earthly  Venus  vows  a  vow. 

And  in  her  heart  propoaea 
A  fiendish  thing.    She,  with  the  pin 
That  bound  her  peplos,  pierc^  the  akin 

Of  her  smooth-rounded  arm ; 
And  when  the  crimson  stream  began 
To  trickle  down,  she  instant  ran. 

And  with  a  feigned  alarm 

Iffauplia  and  Argos.    The  "galleries"  make  a  fine  figure  in  illustrated  tours ;  bat 
Tiryns,  situated  on  a  low  elliptical  hiUoek,  will  diBappomt  the  traveller.    Not  so 
Jfyeettas,  of  which  the  remains  are  truly  sulilime,  and  weU  worUiy  to  be  aasoci- 
Mtedfor  0YW  with  the  memory  of  the  '^king  of  men*" 
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Roused  all  her  maids,  and  in  the  ear 
Of  the  fond  Prcetus,  c^akk  to  hear. 

She  poured  the  piteoas  lie, 
That  the  false  ffuest  had  sought  to  moYC 
Her  loyal-mated  heart  with  love. 
And  with  rude  hands  had  dared  assail 
Her  virtue,  cased  in  surer  mail 

Than  Dian's  panoply : 
Then,  more  to  stir  his  wrathful  mood. 
She  bared  her  arm  that  streamed  with  bloodt 

And  scared  his  jealous  eye. 
Hot  boiled  his  Argive  heart ;  his  eves 
Flash  vengeance ;  but  himself  domes 

The  reins  to  his  own  spleen. 
His  public  face  in  smiles  is  dressed. 
He  ioins  the  banquet  with  the  rest, 
And  tells  the  tale,  and  plies  the  jest 

With  easy  social  mien ; 
And  to  bis  high  Corinthian  guest 

Lets  not  a  thought  be  seen. 
**  Take  here,*'  quoth  ne,  **  thou  high-souled  knigfiti 
To  lobatcs  tlie  Lycian  wight. 

The  brother  of  my  queen. 
Those  tablets ;  he  will  honour  thee 
Even  more  than  I ;  and  thou  shalt  see 
A  famous  and  a  fruitful  land. 
With  all  Apollo's  beauty  bland, 

And  various  verdure  ffrcen.** 
Uprose  the  knight  with  willing  feet. 
His  heart  was  light,  his  pace  was  fleet; 
Girt  for  the  road  and  venture  bold 
He  left  the  strong  Tirynhian  hold, 

An^gaily  wends  his  way 
0*er  steep  Arachno's  ridge,  till  he 
Passed  iBsculapius*  saciid  fane, 
1%at  scndcth  health,  and  healeth  pain. 
And  reached,  with  foot  nntired,  the  sea 
That  beats  with  billows  bounding  free 

The  Epidaurian  bay. 

V. 

Thoughtful  a  moment  here  he  stood 
And  watched  the  never-sleeping  flood, 

The  over-changing  wave ; 
He  knew  no  danger,  feared  no  foes, 
But  from  his  heart  a  prayer  uprose 

To  her  that  guards  the  brave. 
Wise  prayer ;  for  scarce  the  words  are  gone 
From  thy  free  mouth,  Bellerophon, 

When,  struck  with  holy  awe, 
Even  at  thy  side  in  light  arrayed, 
Serene  with  placid  power  displayed. 
The  chaste  Athenian  Jove-bom  maid 

Thy  wondering  vision  saw ; 
And  in  her  hand-— O  strangest  sight  !— 

A  winged  steed  she  I^, 
That  bent  the  knee  before  the  knight 

And  bowed  its  lofty  head. 
*  Fear  not,  then  son  of  iEolus'  rica^ 

Dear  to  the  gods  art  thou ; 
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This  steed,  by  strong  Poseidon's  nuiM 
That  leapt  to  life,  throngh  airy  spsoe 

Shall  safely  waft  thee  now." 
Thus  siiake  the  goddoss,  wine  as  fkir ; 
And  with  the  word,  dissolved  in  air, 

Was  seen  no  more.    The  knitrht 
Bmshed  from  his  eyes  the  dazzling  glarOi 

And  scarce  believed  his  sight. 
But  when  he  saw  the  steed  \vas  there, 
He  winged  to  Heaven  a  rapid  prayer, 

And  for  the  airy  fli^^ht 
Buckled  his  purpoHo.     Mounted  now 

With  rapid  wheel  he  soars. 
O'er  creek  and  crag,  and  roi*ky  brow. 

And  swift-receding  shores.  / 

A  lovely  sight  was  there,  I  trow. 

Where  high  on  winged  oars 
He  clove  the  pathless  air.    The  sea, 
With  various- twinkling  brilliancy, 

Immense  before  him  lay. 
With  many  a  coast  far-^t  etching  seen 
And  many  a  high-cliffHl  isle  between, 

And  many  a  winding  bav. 
High  o'er  CEoone*s  Ule  he  sails,'^ 
Where  iEucus*  justest  law  prevails, 

And  masted  armies  ride ; 
0*er  famous  Sunium's  rocky  steep. 
Where  Pallas  guards  the  Attic  deep, 

He  swept  with  airy  pride. 
Ceos  and  Syros  wondering  saw 
His  meteor- steed  with  humble  awe ; 

And  sacred  Delos  deemed 
Apollo's  self,  the  fervid  gi>d 
His  own  ethereal  regionH  trod. 

And  with  such  brightness  gleamed. 
Swift  o'er  the  Bacchic  isle  he  glides,! 
Where  music  mingles  with  the  tides 

From  many  a  Maenad  throat 
And  nigh  tc  Carta's  craggy  shore, 
Cos  with  her  biUbhing  winy  store 

His  sweeping  view  can  note. 
Anon,  sublime  he  si>ars  above 
Thy  temple,  Atabyrian  Jove, 

The  lord  of  cloudless  Rhodes,^ 
Where  Telchins  wise,  with  busy  clamour, 
Who  shape  the  steel  beneath  the  hammer, 

Possess  their  famed  abtides: 
And  swiftly  then  he  swoops,  I  ween, 
Down  on  the  steeps  of  Cragos  green 

Into  the  pleasant  plain. 
Where  Xanthus  rolls  his  yellow  stream. 
And  Phoebus  lights  with  glorious  gleam 

The  Patareim  plain. 


*  The  old  name  of  .^gino,  whose  maritime  strength  and  commercial  dignity  are 
edebrated  by  Pindar.    (OL  viiL) 
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X  The  climate  of  Rhodes  is  delightful  The  Atabyrian  mount  is  mentioned  by 
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Here  he  alights.    His  heavenly  steed, 
With  instant  eye- outstripping  speed 

t^oming  the  earthly  loam, 
Wheels  eastward  far  with  vans  sonoronsi 
And  o'er  the  rosy  peaks  of  Taurus 

Soils  to  his  starry  homo. 

The  Xanthian  gate  is  wide  and  free  ;* 

The  Xanthian  towers  are  high ; 
The  Xanthian  strtrets  are  fair  to  see ; 

The  knight,  with  wondering  eye. 
Beholds  and  enters.    To  the  king 
A  ready  troop  the  stranger  bring, 

And  scan  him  o*er  and  o'er ; 
Curious  that  one  so  spruce  and  trim. 
And  with  such  light  unwearied  limb. 

Had  reached  the  Lycian  shore. 
With  kindly  heart  the  Xanthian  lord 
Opes  his  high  hall  and  spreads  his  board, 

And  pours  the  Coan  wine ; 
Nor  question  asked  (for  Jove  gives  free 
To  all  a  questless  courtesy) 

Till  days  were  numbered  nine. 
His  tablets  then  the  knight  presents; 
The  monarch  scans  their  dire  contents. 

For  here  'twas  written  plainlv, 
"  If  thou  dost  hate  who  works  amiss 
Let  not  his  hand  that  beareth  this 

Have  sinned  against  me  vainly ; 
Thy  Proetus."    Sore  vexed  was  the  king 
That  he  must  do  a  bloody  thing 

Against  so  brave  a  guest ; 
But  vows  were  strong,  and  family  bonds ; 
Therefore,  composed,  he  thus  responds— 

**  Brave  knight,  a  fearful  pest 
Afflicts  this  land  :  a  monster  dire. 
With  terror  armed,  and  breathing  fire. 

In  Cragus  holds  her  den. 
Chimera  named :  with  savage  jaw 
She  bites,  and  with  voracious  maw 

Consumes  both  beattts  and  men. 
This  hideous  form  its  birth  did  take 
From  hoar  Echidna,  virgin-snake ; 

She  to  that  fiery  blaster, 
Typhon,  Cilicia's  curse  of  yore, 
A  triform  goatish  portent  bore, 
Witli  serpent's  sting  and  lion's  roar. 

This  Lycian  land's  disaster. 
Harmless  at  first,  for  sport  'twas  bred 

By  Caria's  thoughtless  kinf. 
And  by  his  innocent  children  led 

Obedient  to  a  string. 
Anon  its  hellish  blood  grew  hot; 

It  breathed  a  breath  of  fire, 

*  On  the  subject  of  Zycta,and  the  topography  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  it  is  per- 
haps superfluous  to  refer  our  readers  to  Sir  Cnarles  Fellowes'  worn^  and  the  tra- 
vels, in  the  same  district,  of  Profeasor  Edward  Forbea,  now  of  this  city. 
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And  twnted  every  household  spot 

With  gouts  of  poison  dire. 
Full  grown  at  length,  and  fierce  and  boId» 
She  ranges  freely  throngfa  each  fold, 

And  licks  the  fleecy  slaughter ; 
And  when  her  humour  waxes  wild, 
No  flesh  she  spares  of  man  or  child. 

Echidna's  gory  daughter. 
Now  hear  me,  noble  Glaucus'  son. 
Most  valiant  knight,  Bellerophon  ; 
Thou  hast  a  face  that  seems  to  comt 
A  dangerous  business  as  a  sport-— 

This  thing  I  ask  thee  then : 
Wilt  thon  go  forth,  and  dare  to  tame 
This  murtherous  monster  breathing  flame^ 
And  win  thyself  a  deathless  name 

Among  the  Xanthian  men  f* 

TIL 

Thus  he— (for  in  his  heart  he  thought 
Such  venture  must  with  life  be  bought). 

But  brave  Bellerophon 
Guileless  received  the  guileful  plan. 
And,  as  an  eager-purposed  man. 

Buckled  his  armour  on. 
Alone  he  went :  of  such  empriso 

With  this  bold-breasted  stranger 
No  one  shall  share,  a  herald  cries, 

The  glory  of  the  danger. 
By  Xanthus*  stream  he  wends  him  then. 
And  leftward  up  the  hollow  g}en 
Where  Pandarus'  city,  like  a  tower. 
Rises  begirt  with  rocky  power ; 

Then  upward  still  he  goes, 
Wlicre  black-browed  mountains  round  him  lower. 
And  *neath  chill  winter's  gruily  bower 

The  sunless  water  flows. 
Upon  a  steep  rock  hoar  with  eld 
A  yawning  cave  his  eye  beheld, 
High-perched;  and  to  t*iat  cave  no  trace' 
Of  road  upon  the  mountain's  face. 

But,  like  an  eagle's  nest, 
Sublime  it  hung.    He  looked  again, 
And  from  the  cave  a  tawny  mane 

Shook  o'er  the  rocky  crest ; 
And  now  a  lion's  head  forth  came, 
Aud  now,  O  Heaven !  long  tongues  of  flame 

Ran  wreathing  round  the  hill. 
No  fear  the  son  Glaucus  knew, 

But  pricked  his  forward  will 
The  rock-perched  monster  to  pursue: 
On  right,  on  left,  he  sought  a  cine 

To  thread  that  steep-faced  hill ; 
But  though  the  day  had  much  ado, 
When  night  came  down  with  sable  hue 

It  found  him  searching  still. 
Hid  in  the  tangled  brakes  around 
Next  mom  a  rugged  |;^asm  he  found, 
ThAi  oped  into  an  archway  wide 
Rigbt  through  the  hollow  mountain  «ide ;  ^.^ 
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Hore  plunged  the  kDigiit;  and  then 
With  eager  foot  ememoff  speeds 
Along^a  rocky  ledge  that  leads 

To  dire  Chimera'a  den. 
The  monster  hears  his  conung  tread, 

And  with  a  hideonsroar 
Trails  forth  its  length,  and  shows  its  head 

And  month  all  daubed  with  gore. 
The  brave  knight  drew  his  sword,  and  flew 

Like  lififhtninjT  on  the  foe, 
And  on  its  hide  of  horny  pride 

Dealt  rini^Dg  blow  on  blow. 
In  Tain;  that  hide,  Bellerophon, 
Dipt  in  the  flood  of  Acheron, 

Is  proof  at  every  pore ; 
And  where  thy  steel  doth  vainly  hack, 
A  goat's  head  rising  on  its  back 

With  living  fire  streams  o'er ; 
And  from  behind,  a  serpent's  tail, 

With  many  mouths  that  hisses. 
Rears  round  about  thee  like  a  flail. 

To  give  thee  poisoned  kisses. 
The  flame,  the  smoke,  the  sulphurous  breath 

Doth  choke  thy  mortal  life ; 
Spare  that  dear  life,  for  only  death 

Can  grow  from  such  a  strife. 
Backwards  the  flame-scorched  hero  sped. 
And  as  he  went,  upon  his  tread 

The  roaring  Terror  came. 
Along  the  ridge,  so  sharp  and  ja^gy, 
Huge-limb'd  it  strode,  horrid  and  shaggy. 

And  swathed  with  sevenfold  flame. 
Down  through  the  archway  opening  wide, 
Far  through  the  hollow  mountain-side. 

It  drove  bim  wrathful  on : 
Then  through  the  black  jaws  of  the  rock 
It  hurled  him  with  a  furious  shock. 

And  with  a  huge-heaved  stone 
Blocked  up  the  rift.    There  in  the  vale. 
Scarcely  with  life,  all  scorched  and  pale. 

Was  left  Bellerophon. 

TIIL 

The  evening  dew  was  clear  and  cold : 
Upon  the  Imrsh  ungrateful  mould 
All  stiffly  lay  the  hero  bold 

Thorough  the  dreamless  night ; 
But  when  the  face  of  peering  day 
Shot  o'er  the  cliff  its  crimson  ray. 
All  stiff  and  achiuff  as  he  lay. 

Sleep  seized  the  weary  knight — 
A  blissful  sleep ;  for  when  the  sense 
Was  bound  with  blindness  most  intense. 

With  sharp-eyed  soul  he  saw. 
E'en  at  his  side,  in  light  arrayed. 
Serene  with  placid  power  displayed 
The  chaste  Athenian  Jove-born  maid. 

And  worshipped  her  with  awe ; 
And  in  her  hand — a  well-known  sight— 

The  winged  steed  aho  led, 
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To  (.'raLTiis'  rncky  br<»\v. 
A  frifiullv  i:<'il  is  tliv  in-ovi.icr ; 

If  llioii  ha-^l   wix-ly  [ilariFM'tl, 
Fear  nt»t ;  tin'  strctl  (l()Uj  wait  the  rider, 

The  spear  doth  claim  the  hand. 
That  snake-born  mon8ter*8  horny  hide. 

That  was  not  made  to  feel, 
May  never  yield  life's  erimsoo  tide 

To  sharpest  Rhndian  steel ; 
Bat  with  this  spear  from  Vulcan^  forge, 
Right  through  the  mouth  in  the  deep  gorgo 

If  thou  shalt  pieree  it,  then 
This  diro  Chimera,  breathing  flame, 

Thou  with  a  hero*8  hand  shalt  tame. 
And  win  thyself  a  glorious  name 

Among  the  Xanthian  men." 
Upstood  the  kni^t,  with  hope  elate. 
And  felt  the  aching  pain  abate 

From  all  his  sore  bruised  limbs ; 
The  winged  steed  he  straight  bestrode, 
And  ta  Uhimera's  black  abode 

Through  liquid  air  he  swims. 
Hie  deep  mouthed  Terror  'gan  to  bray. 
The  forky  fire-tongues  'gan  to  play, 
The  fretful  serpents  his^  dismay 

Round  all  the  rocky  wall ; 
But  with  direct  and  eager  speed 
The  rider  and  the  heavenly  stood 
Rushed  to  achieve  the  fearless  deed 

At  glorious  danger's  call. 
The  knl^t,  with  curious  eye,  did  note 
The  centre  of  the  roaring  throat. 
And  while  it  gaped  with  vorv  w 
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And  through  the  fount  of  living  flame 

Hu  cutH  with  fierce  attack. 
Down  dropt  the  goat*8  head  in  its  gore, 
And  with  a  nharp  and  brazen  roar 

The  writhing  lion  dies. 
The  palsied  snakes,  with  stiffened  fang, 
like  lifeless  leaves  unconscious  hang,  . 

And  lose  all  strength  to  rise ; 
And  belching  rivers  of  black  gore 
Upon  the  cl(»tted  rocky  floor 

The  smoking  carcass  Ues. 

EC, 

A  famous  man  was  Glaucus'  son 

Then  when  Chimera  died ; 
In  Lycian  land  like  him  was  none 

In  glory  and  in  pride. 
At  public  feast  betude  the  king 
lie  sate ;  him  did  the  minstrel  sing 

With  various-woven  lays ; 
And  old  .*nen  in  the  halls  were  gay, 
And  maidens  smiled,  and  mothers  grey» 
And  eager  boys  would  cease  their  play 

To  sound  the  heroes  praise. 
The  Xanthiao  burghers,  wealthy  men, 
Chose  the  best  acres  in  the  glen 

Beside  the  fattening  river — 
Acres  where  best  of  corn  would  grow, 
Or  vines  with  clustered  purple  glow, 
These,  free  from  burden,  they  bestow 

On  Glaucus*  son  for  ever. 
The  Xanthian  king,  to  Proetus  bound. 
For  other  dangers  looks  around, 

And  finds,  but  finds  in  vain. 
^Gainst  the  stout  Sttlvmi  to  fight*    '- 
He  set  the  brave  Eimyrian  kni^t, 

He  hoped  he  mi^t  bo  slain ; 
But  from  the  stiff  embrace  of  Mars 
Ho  soon  returned,  and  showed  his  scars, 

To  y}ad  the  Xanthian  plain. 
A  L^'cion  army  then  he  ted 
Against  the  maids  uiihusbandcd. 

Where  surly  Pont  us  roar^. 
Before  his  spear  the  Amazon  yields ; 
The  breastless  host,  uith  moon^  shields, 
Far  o^er  Thermttdon's  famous  fields 

He  drove  to  C(»lehian  shores. 
The  Xanthian  king  desp  irs  the  strife — 
"  Let  Proetus  fight  for  Proetus'  wife; 
I  will  not  tempt  the  charmed  life 

Of  valiant  Glaucus*  son !" 
Nor  more  against  the  g«>ds  lie  strives, 
But  with  his  hand  his  daugiiter  gives 

To  bravo  Belleru|)hon. 

X. 

A  prosperous  man  was  Glaucus*  son. 
Then  when  the  queenly  maid  he  won. 


*  A  warlike  people  in  Lycia  mentioned  by  Uomoi — ^VAyawi  «»U> Ay»wv . 
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Tba  pride  of  Lyeian  land: 
Tba  Lyeiao  lords  obey  his  nod. 
The  people  hail  him  as  a  god. 

And  own  his  high  command. 
Fearless  he  lived  wi&oat  annoy, 
Plucking  the  bloom  of  every  joy; 

For  still,  to  help  hb  need, 
Jove's  blae-eyed  daogfater,  when  he  prayed^ 
Was  present  with  her  heavenlv  aid. 

And  lent  the  wingdd  steeo. 
His  heart  with  pride  was  lifted  high ; 
Beyond  the  boand^i  of  earth  to  tly 
Impious  he  weened,  and  scale  the  sky. 

And  sit  with  Jove  sublime. 
Upward  and  northward  far  he  sails, 
(rer  Carian  erafls  and  Phr^rgian  vales, 

And  blest  Maonia's  clime. 
Hie  orient  breezes  round  him  blowing 
He  feels ;  with  light  the  ether  glowing; 
And  from  the  planets  in  their  going  ^ 

He  lists  the  sphery  chime. 
Bursts  far  Olympus  on  his  view 
Snowy,  with  gleams  of  rosy  hue ; 

And  round  the  heavenly  halls. 
All  radiant  with  immortal  blue. 
The  golden  battlements  he  knew. 

And  adamantine  walls. 
And  on  the  wiJIs,  with  dizzy  awe. 
Full  many  a  shapely  form  he  saw 

Of  stately  grace  divine : 
The  furious  liars  with  terror  crested, 
Poseidon's  power  the  mighty-breasted. 

That  rales  the  billowy  brine ; 
And,  linked  with  golden  Aphrodite, 
The  heavenly  smith,  in  labour  mighty, 

Grace  matched  with  skill  he  sees ; 
And  one  that  in  his  airy  hand 
Displayed  a  serpent^twisted  wand, 

And  floated  on  the  breeze, 
Both  capped  and  shod  with  wings ;  and  one 

That  lay  in  sumptuous  ease 
On  pillowed  clouds,  fair  Semele's  son, 

And  quaffed  the  nectar'd  bowl ; 
And  one  from  whom  the  locks  unshorn 
Flowed  like  ripe  fields  of  April  corn, 
And  beaminff  oriffhtness,  like  the  mom, 

Showerd  raidiance  on  the  pole; 
And  matron  Juno's  awfhl  face ; 
And  Dian  mistress  of  the  chase; 
And  Pallas,  that  with  eye  of  blue 
Now  sternly  meets  the  heroes  view. 

Whom  erst  she  met  with  love; 
And,  like  a  star  of  purer  ray, 
Apart,  whom  all  the  gods  obey. 

The  thuodor-launching  Jove. 
The  ravu4iment  of  such  fair  sight 
Thrilled  sense  and  soul  with  quick  delight 

To  bold  Bellcrophon ; 
Entranced  ho  looked ;  his  winged  steed, 
Struck  mth  the  brightnesH,  checked  \\a  vpc«d. 
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Nor  more  would  ventare  on. 
Doaf  to  the  eager  rider's  call, 
Who  spurred  to  mouDt  the  Olyiopian  wall. 

It  stood  like  lifeless  stone 
A  moment — then,  ^ith  sadden  wheel, 
Earthward  its  flight  it  *gan  to  reel ; 
For  awful  now  were  heard  to  peal 

Sharp  thunders  from  the  pole, 
And  lightnings  flashed,  and  darkly  spread 
0*er  that  ra«<h  rider's  impioos  head 

The  sulphurous  clouda  did  roll. 
With  eager  gust  the  fiery  storm 
Resistless  whirled  his  quaking  form 

Down  through  the  choking  air. 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  thunders  swell — 
Him  with  blind  speed  the  winds  impel ; 
Three  times  three  days  and  nights  ho  fell 

Down  througli  the  choking  air. 
At  length,  in  mazy  terror  lost, 
Him  the  celestial  courser  tossed 

With  fiercely-fretted  mane ; 
And,  by  the  close-involving  blast 
Impetuous  hurried,  ho  was  cast 

On  the  Aleian*  plain. 

XL 

Senseless,  but  lifeless  not,  he  lay. 

The  ^ods  had  mercy  shown 
If  they  had  slain,  on  that  black  day. 

The  blasted  Glaucus'  son : 
But  all  the  gods  conspired  to  hate 
The  man,  with  impious  pride  elate. 

Who  dared  to  scale  the  sky. 
Year  after  year,  from  that  black  day, 
He  pined  his  meagre  life  away. 
Weak  as  a  cloud  or  vapour  grey. 

And  vainly  wished  to  die. 
On  a  wide  waste,  without  a  tree. 
The  unfrequent  traveller  there  might  see 

The  once  great  Glaucos'  son. 
Far  from  the  Imunts  and  fh>m  the  tread 
Of  men,  a  joyless  life  he  led ; 
On  folly's  fruitage  there  he  fed. 

Dejected  and  alone ; 
Even  as  a  witless  boy  at  school. 
Would  sit  and  gaze  into  a  pool 

The  blank  Bellerckphon ; 
Or  to  bring  forth  the  hlindworm  red 
That,  creeping,  loves  a  lightless  bed. 

Would  turn  the  old  grey  stone. 
And  thus  ho  lived,  and  thus  he  died. 
And  ended  to  the  brute  allied, 

Who  like  a  god  began ; 
And  he  hath  gained  a  painful  fame. 
And  married  unmortal  praise  with  blame, 
And  taught  to  whoso  names  his  name, 

Pride  was  rot  made  for  mar!  J.  S.  B. 


*  So  lluiner.    Arrmn,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  (IL  ftV  «iUudea  to  UvU  ^luii^Qt  qiaa 
beariog  the  name  Dome,  near  the  river  Pyramua  in  C^<e\iu 
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THE   COmNG  FORTUKES  OF  OUE  COLONIES  IN  THE   PACIFIC. 

From  the  earliest  records  of  what  cently  with  a  few  adventurous  colon- 
has  been  termed  profane  hidtiiry,  iserst  goin?  out  to  cultivate  iU  un* 
down  to  the  present  day,  we  have  trtnidcn  wilds,  and,  amidst  privations 
been  acitustom^  to  regard  Europe  and  arduous  toil,  to  wrin^  from  its 
as  the  centre  of  civilisaticm  and  of  soil  the  mo^ns  of  living,  which  they 
wealth.  From  Asia,  Greece  and  had  been  jostled  out  of  on  that  of 
Rome  in  early  times,  and  the  com-  their  own  densely-peopled  father* 
merce  of  European  nations  more  re-  land. 

cently,  exacted  tribute  and  rich  pro-  A  mighty  chan^fe,  however,  has 
ducts.  Two  centuries  ac^o  the  pr^  come  over  us — unUK>ked  for  and  un- 
eious  metals  and  tropical  yield  of  dreamt  of — the  issue  of  which  the 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  wisest  can  Hcaa*e1y  imagine  for  him- 
excited  the  rapacity  of  adventurers  self:  for  it  is  plainly  not  the  unaided 
from  this  and  other  countries;  and  work  of  man  which  has  bntnghi 
towards  the  close  of  last  century  we  about  that  change,  but  an  overruling 
had  to  recognise  the  germs  of  a  great  Providence,  carrying  out  a  preor- 
Anglo-Soxon  power  occupying  the  dained  decree  that  one  of  the  fairest 
Atlantic  shores  and  territory  uf  North  portions  of  the  ^lobe  shall  be  a  soli- 
America,  which  we  now  see  compet-  tude  no  longer.  In  most  of  the  ordi- 
ing  actively  with  us  for  a  share  in  in-  nary  revolutions  which  have  taken 
fluencing  the  affairs  of  the  world,  place  in  the  world,  human  agency  is 
Still  both  Asia  and  the  American  directly  traceable.  We  have  wit- 
conUnent  were  regarded  as  merely  nessea  in  Europe  the  hardy  tribes  of 
the  feeders  of  the  commercial  and  the  north  overrunning  the  fertile  soils, 
political  greatness  of  Europe.  Africa  and  subjecting  to  their  rule  the  de> 
was  and  remains  comparatively  an  generate  populations,  of  the  south, 
unknown  continent,  whilst  the  inhoa-  We  have  seen  similar  changes  in 
pitable  regions  of  the  north  are  Asia;  and  one  of  these  is  now  pro- 
shunned  by  all,  save  the  harc^y  ma-  greasing  in  Africa,  the  northern  pro- 
liners  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vinces  of  which  are  being  subjected 
whale  and  the  seal,  the  former  for  its  to  the  Gaul.  Colonisation  and  emi- 
industrial  usefulness,  and  the  latter  gration  are  rapidly  peopling  the  west- 
as  affording  U4  articles  of  comfort  ern  states  of  the  northern  continent 
and  luxury.  The  extreme  southern  of  America.  But  to  produce  such  a 
hemisphere  had,  indeed,  been  ex-  change  in  the  condition  of  those  far- 
plored  by  Cook,  Vancouver,  Four-  distant  countries,  whose  shores  are 
neaux,  and  others;  and  its  clusters  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
of  islands  were  laid  down  in  our  which  are  comparatively  inaccessible 
charts,  and  some  of  them  claimed  as  to  the  ordinary  movements  of  migra- 
cal ling-stations  for  the  shipping  em-  tory  populations,  whilst  they  held 
ployed  in  our  commerce  with  India,  out  little  to  invite  conquest,  an  extra- 
whilst  others  were  appropriated  for  ordinary  stimulus  was  required.  That 
their  valuable  trr»pical  productionH. .  .stimulus  has  been  lately  afforded  in 
But  beyond  this  the  Southern  Pacific  abundant  and  overpowering  measure, 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  were  compara-  A  popular  outburst,  excited  by  the 
tively  unknown  and  unvalued.  Bielow  love  of  territorial  aggrandisement, 
the  latitude  of  Capo  Horn,  the  Cape  of  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
Good  Plope,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  people  of  the  Uni  ed  States,  and 
their  waters  were  an  unbroken  soli-  which,  indeed,  is  inseparable  from 
tude,  save  that  occasionally  a  ship  the  very  character  of  their  in^titu- 
bearing  the  British  flag  might  bo  seen  tions,  led  to  the  seizure  by  them  of 
steering  for  our  penal  settlement  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico 
Australia,  there  to  deposit  its  living  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific 
freight  of  criminal  outcasts  beyond  Ocean.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
reach  of  contact  with  the  populations  stances  the  acquisition  was  almost 
of  the  civilisffd  world;  end  more  re-  valueless.    By  land  it  was  well-nfgh 
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nnapproarhable.  A  wild  ond  moan-  and  privation;  and  the  tido  of  ad^ 
tainons  territory,  oceupitni  by  various  venturers  flowed  on  with  increased 
Indian  tribes,  intervened  between  volume  as  every  day  added  to  the 
California  and  the  settled  States  of  assurance  that  the  attracting  cause 
the  Union.  Commercially  it  was  was  a  permanent  one.  It  cannot 
unimportant,  and  likely  to  remain  be  fororotten  by  the  commcrcal  poo- 
80  for  years,  if  not  for  centuries,  pie  of  this  country^ow  vast  wae 
whilst,  as  an  agricultural  territory,  it  the  impulse  given  to  the  industry, 
was  inferior  in  fertility  to  those  States,  and  the  agricultural,  manufacturing. 
It  had  certainly  the  advantage  of  and  maritime  interests  of  the  Ame- 
nearer  proximity  to  India  and  China ;  rican  Republic,  by  this  state  of  tliingSi 
but  there  was  scarcely  along  any  por-  Her  people  almost  i'XjomkI  to  care 
tion  of  the  west  c(»ast  of  either  the  about  supplying  Europe  .with  tarm 
United  States  or  South  America  suf-  products.  The  wealthy  settlers  in 
ficient  population  to  render  that  ad^  her  golden  territory  could  now  afford 
vantage  of  value.  But  in  1848,  only  to  consume  what  had  formeriy  been 
a  few  months  after  its  acquisitii)n  by  exported  as  a  disposable  surplus, 
the  model  Republic,  the  worid  was  Their  monetary  circulation  was  being 
startled  with  the  news  that  gold  had  largely  expanded ;  and  to  a  corre- 
been  discovered  uptm  the  Sacramento  spimding  extent  they  were  enabled  to 
River,  within  a  short  distance  from  extend  their  commercial  operatiom 
the  port  and  bay  of  San  Francisco;  to  every  country.  Their  shipping, 
and  further  advices  informed  us  tliat  halving  earned  large  freights  by  the 
the  deposits  of  that  mineral  extended  transport  of  passengers  from  the 
over  a  territory  five  hundred  miles  in  Atlantic  ports  round  Cape  Horn  to 
length  by  ftirty  to  tiity  miles  in  California,  could  afford  to  make  the 
width ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  promised  run  across  the  Pacific  in  ballast  to' 
to  be  inexhauKtihle  in  amount,  as  it  India  and  China,  whence  they  com- 
wns  unrivalled  in  fineness.  A  popu-  peted  with  us  in  homeward  freights 
la 'inn  immediately  begun  to  flock  to  on  terms  almost  ruinous  to  the 
Han  Francisco  by  every  possible  route  Biitish  shipowner.  And  although 
from  the  United  States,  from  the  west  they  became,  and  have  since  con- 
coast  of  South  America,  and  from  the  tinned  to  be,  larger  consumers  than 
island  H  of  the  Paciflc.  Even  China  formeriy  of  our  products  of  every 
was  attracted  by  the  flattering  ac-  kind,  it  is  very  questionable  whether, 
counts  promulgated  of  the  richness  in  the  long  run,  this  increased  con- 
of  the  mines,  and  began  to  pour  forth  sumption  would  have  compt>nsatod 
its  population  towards  the  scene,  us  as  a  nation  for  the  advantages 
The  emigrating  population  of  Great  which  America  had  obtained  over  us, 
Britain  swelled  the  tide;  and,  within  through  the  p<»ssession  of  this  new 
twelve  months  of  the  first  discovery  territory,  with  its  mineral  riches,  in 
of  mild,  we  heard  of  nearly  three  hun-  carrying  on  the  traflic  between  our 
dred  sail  of  shipping  being  assembled  easti'rn  possessions  and  China  and  the 
in  San  Francisco  bay,  deserted  by  various  markets  of  Europe, 
their  officers  and  crews,  who  had  The  route  westward,  by  the  North 
joined  their  cargoes  of  pa*«sengers.  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  was 
and  run  off  to  partake  of  the  rich  tlius  for  the  first  time  established  as 
harvest  pro\  ided  for  them.  The  a  great  maritime  highway  by  the  en- 
sufferings  and  privations  endured  terpri>ing  mercantile  community  of 
by  some  of  the  early  adventurers  the  UnitiKi  States.  We  hail  our- 
—  the  crime,  the  ontrnire,  and  utti*r  selves  long  prtViously  used  the  route 
lawlessness,  which  spread  over  the  via  Capo  Horn  and  the  South 
entire  territory  —  were  recorded  in  Pacific  in  our  trade  with  Chi'i,  Peru, 
vain.  No  warning  was  heeded,  and  other  countries  on  the  west 
The  passion  for  gain  is  one  of^  coast  of  South  America.  It  was 
the  strongest  in  our  nature.  Men  reserved  for  us  for  the  first  time  to 
heard  of  fortunes  being  earned  in  open  out  for  the  commerce  of  the 
a  day ;  of  the  poorest  becoming  world  an  eastern  route  from  the 
suddunly  rich ;  of  revelry  and  wild  Atlantic  and  from  Europe  across 
enjoyment  ensuing  after  severe  UaI  the    Hv>^\]kk  ¥s»iVq!&  Ck^i^^S  Sas^  ^ibK^ 
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to  bring  into  practieal  use  the  Toyages  md  absorb  more  labour  than  would 
of  Couk,  Vancoaver,  and  other  cir-  yield  a  paying  return,  in  comparisoit 
cumnavigators  of  the  globe,  whose  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  in- 
achievements  during  the  past  cen-  dustry.  But  each  fresh  arrival  from 
tnry  had  iiitherto  been  regarded  as  the  colony  showed  the  fallacy  of 
interesting  only  in  a  geographical  these  anticipations  and  propheciea 
point  of  view.  Here,  again,  it  was  Grold  continued  to  be  picked  up  in 
an  all-wise  Providence  which  directed  abundance,  sufficient  to  remunerate 
our  path.  On  the  6th  May,  1851,  it  every  person  engaged  in  its  searehy 
was  first  announced  that  gold  had  although  the  number  of  the  searehere 
been  discovered  in  our  convict  settle*  had  b^n  multiplied  twenty-fold ;  and 
ment  of  New  iSonth  Wales.  The  a  vast  emigration  began  to  flow  from 
news  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  this  and  other  countries  toiK-arde 
tho  colony  ;  and  in  a  very  short  the  new  El  Dorado.  In  1851 — the 
space  of  time  there  were  upwards  of  year  when  the  discovery  was  fiml 
four  thousand  ^diggers'*  at  Ophir,  made  —  there  were  despatched  from 
near  Buthurst,  where  the  discovery  the  United  Kingdom  alone  272  ships^ 
was  first  made,  whose  success  fully  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  145,164 
equalled  that  of  the  early  adven-  tons,  having  on  board  21,532  pas* 
turers  at  the  California  mines,  sengers.  In  1852,  the  number  of 
Additional  gold-fields  were  found  ships  despatched  was  568,  with  mn 
shortly  afterwards  both  in  New  aggregate  tonnage  of  335,717  tonai 
South  Wales  and  the  province  of  having  on  board  87,881  passengers. 
Victoria;  and  before  the  end  of  July  When  u^ing  this  term,  by  the  by,  il 
the  arrivals  of  gold  at  Sydney,  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  adv^ 
Geelong,  and  Melbourne  were  suffi-  passengers  are  meant,  children  9i 
ciently  abundant  to  create  a  perfect  tender  years  being  counted  as  nothing, 
revolution  in  the  labour  'market,  not  whilst  of  young  persons  under  f'oui^ 
only  in  those  towns,  but  in  the  teen  years  of  ago,  two  are  counted 
agricultural  districts  of  the  entire  as  a  passenger.  The  emigration  of 
colony  of  Australia.  The  ordinary  1852  would  thus  be  at  least  s 
pursuits  of  the  population  were  every-  hundred  thousand  souls.  During  the 
where  abandoned.  Men  of  all  classes,  past  year  the  number  of  ships  des- 
capable  of  wielding  a  pick  or  a  spade,  patched  was  1201,  with  an  aggre- 
and  many  to  whom  such  instruments  gate  tonnage  of  553,088  tons,  &ing 
had  been  previously  unknown,  were  an  increase  on  the  year  of  633  vessels 
seen  abandoning  their  farms,  their  and  217,371  tons  over  the  amount 
shops,  or  their  counting-houses,  to  of  1852.  We  have  not  before  os 
swell  the  throng  which  rushed  forth  accurate  data  for  determining  the 
from  every  quarter  to  "prospect"  precise  number  of  passengers  taken 
for  gold  m  the  gullies  and  creeks  out  by  them;  but  it  would  certainly 
whose  appearance  or  geological  for-  be  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
mation  promised  a  yield  of  tho  period  of  the  previous  year.  Great 
precious  metal.  At  the  first  an-  Britain,  however,  was  not  the  only 
nouneement  of  so  startling  a  dis-  country  which  was  adding  to  the 
covery,  a  large  portion  of  the  public  population  of  Australia.  The  United 
in  this  coimtiy  were  indisposed  to  States  of  America  were  sending  us 
erodit  it  Would- be- wise  people  practised  gold-diggers  from  Califor- 
ahook  their  heads,  and  hinted  that  a  nia,  which  bhortfy  began  to  be  re- 
mania  had  seized  upon  the  Aus-  garded  as  affording  a  less  profit- 
tralian  colonists,  which  in  its  issue  able  field  for  their  labour.  Germany 
mupt  be  productive  of  their  utter  ruin,  had  begun  to  pour  forth  her  emigrant 
We  had  black  pictures  painted  of  classes  to  tlie  colony ;  and  even  China 
the  effect  of  a  neglected  agriculture ;  ^  was  joining  in  tho  movement  In  the 
and  some  wiser  people  than  their*  summary  of  the  Melbourne  Argn$^ 
fellows— journalists  and  statisticians  writtenTor  tho  mail  of  the  25th  March, 
— 4ndulgeid  in  hiboured  arguments  to  ^we  find  tho  following  statement:  **Id 
show  that  picking  up  ^nuggets"  the  course  of  the  last  month  several 
or  dust  mast  id  a  very  short  period  separate  ship-loads  of  Chinese  have 
become    aa    UDproGttLole    avocation,  landed  on  our  )s\ioi<i^    .    .    Numbers 
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of  these  people  stran^rs  as  Ihey  are  the  winter  sets   in,'  they   say,  *  we 

lo  our  cuHtonis  and  religion,  have  been  shall  have  the  diggers  back.* "    SimU 

•ought  for  and  engaged  at  good  wages  lor  migrations  are  continually  occnr- 

by  employers,  with  whom  they  can  ring ;  and  henco  it  is  most  difficult  to 

ooly  C4>«nmunicato  by  signs.      They  arrive  at  the  actual  population  of  any 

have  (4iown  themselves,  on  the  whole,  particular  province  or  di^itrict.     It  is 

one  of  the  most  inoffensive  races  of  most     probable,    indeed,     that     the 

the  motley  group  who  seek  our  golden  numbers  of  souls  in  thp  entire  colony 

land  ;  and  a  colony  of  them,  that  have  are  considerably  understated.    This, 

been  for  some  time  established  at  the  wo  think,  will  be  apparent  when  we 

diggings,    are     remarkable    for    the  como    to    examine     the    consuming 

quietness  of  their  demeanour,  and  the  powers  of  Australia,  as  tested  by  its 

propriety  of  their  behaviour."    The  imports.    From  a  return,  moved  for  in 

growth  of  the  colony  is,  however,  best  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Aa*hi- 

shown  by  comparing   the  at'gre^ate  bald  Hastie,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

number  of  the  population  now,  with  on  the  first  of  May  last,  the  following 

what  it  was  at  the  period  when  gold  were  the    exports  from    the    United 

was    first  discovered.     In    the    com-  Kingdom  to  the  colony  in  each  of  the 

mcncement  of  1851,  it  was. ascertain-  three  years  ending  the  6th  January 

ed    that    the    province    of    Victoria,  1854 : — 

which  contains  the  most  productive  P^^,^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^ 

mines,  was  77,360.    The  same  journal  igSl.        .        .       £2,807,866 

from  which  wo  have  quoted  estimates  ^352        ,        ,         4*>22  205 

it  to  be  now  250,000;  and  adds,  that  isjsi        !        '.       14i606,532 

it  is  being  increased  by  the  arrival  of  . 

about  1,000  immigrants  per  week/    It  V^^^^  ^^^    ccrtamly    evidence    here, 

ia  doubtful  whether  the  other  pro-  <^»^"^^  ^V*  ™**?*  wasteful  consumption, 

vinces— New  South  Wales  and  South  ^r  of  the  existence  of  a  population 

and  West  Australia--are  progressing  er<«tcr  than  it  is  generally  supposed 

at    the    same  rate.     The  "  diggers "  ^  ^-    ?^.^  ^^^^  r®^""?  ^^  »'»'  c«n- 

are   a  migratory  race.      The   report  X^X  ^"^  J"^*  ®*^^*  <>'  that  consump- 

of  a  new'*  find  "attracts  them  from  all  tion.      From   what  appears  to   boa 

directions.      In    February    last,    the  OArefully  compiled    stoteinen  tin  the 

Tarrengower    gold-field  was    opened  Melbourne  Argus  of  the  25Wi  of  Mwrvh 

out,  and  discovered  to  be  most  pro-  J,^?*,  the  imports  into  the  province  of 

ductive;   and  the  following  is  a  do-  Victoria  alone,  m  1853,  amounted  to 

acripUon  of  the  state  of  things  which  ^^^f  enormous  sura  of  £15,842,637,  ro- 

foliowed,  from  one  who  had   visited  ceived  from  the  followmg  countries  ;— 
the    locality:     "In   leaving  Bondigo,        Great  Britain,    .        .    £8,288,226 
the    comparatively  deserted  state  of       AVest  Indies  (BritishX  14,973 

the  diggings  along  Kangaroo  Flat,  in  North  America  (British),  13,560 
Adelaide  Gully,  and  tiie  Robinson  Other  British  colonies,  5,036,311 
Crusoe,  is  very  apparent.  The  vast  UnitedStatesof  America,  1,668.606 
extent  of  the  yellow  mounds,  where       Foreign  States,   .        .         820,961 

■o  much  bustic  and  activity  formerly  m  ^  1  t       «*  j*T~^ Z 

prevailed,  is  now  in  many  cases  un-  TotalImpo^t^       .  £15,842,637 

enlivened  by  the  presence  even  of  a  If  the  samo  proportionate  amount  has 

solitary  digger.    The  want  of  water,  been  taken  by  the  other  provinces  from 

in  the  first  instance,  but  chiefly  the  at-  colonial  and  foreign  markets,  the  total 

tractions  of  Tarrengower,  have  almost  imports  for  the  year  would  reach  the 

depopulated  this  portion  of  the  Bon-  vast  amount  of  twenly-three  millions 

digo.    Many    stores   have    been    re-  Uerlin^ ! 

moved,  and  a  large  number  are  dos-  It  is  certainly  true  that,  with  re- 
ed up  for  the  present;  yet  there  spect  to  many  articles,  thoso  imports 
ia  a  vitality  about  the  place  which  have  been  in  excess  of  iho  requlre- 
ahows  that  the  glory  has  not  alto-  meats  of  the  colony.  Its  miukets 
gether  departed.  Some  business  is  have  been  drugged  with  Manchester 
being  done,  and  those  who  still  re-  goods,  with  hardware,  and  slops,  or 
main  have  infinite  faith  in  the  recu-  ^'haberdashery,**  as  our  parliamen- 
perative  energies  of  Bendigo.    '  When    tary  returns  rather  absurdly  call  hata, 
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shoes,  boots,  ready-made  c^othinff,  &c.  British    colonies,"    and    iSl,668,606 

Serious  losses  will   have  to    bo  en-  from  the  United  States  of  Anu.*ric& 

countered   by  those   parties  who  are  Our  East  India  markets,  no  doabti 

unable  to  hold    over  ihoir   consit^n-  supplied  the  former  amount^and  the 

ments,  and  in  pnrt  from  the  want  of  bulk  of  the  latter  crossed  the  Pacifio 

storage-room.    But  this  state  of  things  from  California.    On    the  27th   July 

b  merely  temporary,  and  applies  to  we  had  a  regular  mail  by  the  overland 

articles  which  are  not  strictly  necossa-  route,  via  India    and    the  Meditemu 

ries.      The  arrival    of   the    overland  nean,  bringing  adnces  up  to  the  29th 

mail,  wlih  dates  to  the  end  of  May,  May,  which  confirmed  those  brought 

brin^rs  us  the  a^surunce  that  business  by  the  **  Golden  Age.'*    It  is  clear  that 

is   improving,  as  indeed  might   have  a    country,    which     takes    from    the 

been   expected    in  a  country  whose  United  Kingdom  upwards  of  fourteen 

population  increases  at  the  rate  of  a  millions  sterling  per  annum,  ought  to 

thousand    persons    a^week,    each    of  have  permanently  established  for  it  a 

whom  is,  on  landing  upon  its  shores,  postal  communication  as  rapid  as  poa- 

placed  at  once  in  po.^session  of  an  in-  sible.    It  is  unreasonable  and  suk'idal 

come  never  previously  enjoyed.    We  to  torture  a  great  mercantile  nation 

have    the    material  fact,   too,   before  with  a  system,  or  arrangements,  which 

us,  establishing  the  capability  of  the  leave  us  for  four  months  consecutively 

Australian  colonist  to  c(  nsumc  largely  without  advices  of  the  wants  of  one  of 

the  products  of  foreign  intiustry,  that  our  most  valuable  customers,  and  ex- 

during  the  past  year  the  province  of  change  of  sentiments  with  nearly  half 

Victoria  exported  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  our  own  fellow-country- 

jCl  1,061,543,   of    which    £8,644,529  men.     Before  concluding  our  remarks, 

was  gild,  and  £1,651,543  was  wool,  we  >ihall  endeavour  to  point  out  how 

The  uiffcrencp   between  the  amount  such  improved  postal   conununusation 

of  imports  and  exports  may  bo  ac-  can  be  best  established, 
counted  lor  without  concluding  that        Returning  to  the  immediate  quee- 

the  population  has  been  running  itself  tion  of  the  increase  of  population  in 

inV)  debt  beyond  their  moans  of  pay-  Australia,    and    its    probable    future 

in^    it    with    tolerable    promptitude,  rate,    we    may    state,  unhesitatingly, 

Wo  may  reasonably  hop<>,  too,  that  that  it  must  be  vastly  beyond  what  u 

one  of  the  caus«8  of  buch  excesMve  generally  anticipated.      In    fact,    the 

importations  as  tht»8o  of  last  year  will  increase    is     selfcreativo— "  rifie*   aC" 

shortly  be  removed.   We  have  had  thus  quiril    eundo^    Every    newly-arrived 

far  no    efficient    and    regular    mail-  immigrant,  who  purchases  land  from 

communication  with  the  colony.     Up  the   colonial    government,  and  every 

to  the  20th  of  July,  our  latest  advices  digger  who  pays   for  a  gold  lk;ense, 

from  Melbourne  were  dated  the  25th  becomes,  in    so   doing,  an   importer 

of  March;  and  it  was  to  American  of  labour.    Writing  on  the  25th  of 

enterprise  that  we  were  indebted  for  March    last,    T'he   Melbovme   Argus 

intelligence   up  to   May   11,  brought  gays:^ 

by  the  steamer  "  Golden  Age "  to  Pa-        .  ,r«    #  t,      .      .        ^  x         *    *  ^t 
nama,  and  thence  by  the  West  India         .The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 

Company's    boats     to    Southampton,  arrivals  and  departures  of  passengers  by 

Closi   upon   four  months    had    thus  sea  since  our  last  summary- :- 
elapsed,  during  which   our   merchants  ^®*^  Arrived.   Depertcd. 

had  been  operating  in  the  dark,  mak-  Week  ending  Jan.  28,        2,619    739 
ing  shipmenU  to  a  colony  the  con-  "  ^f}^    *»        ^»^^    ^^| 

Burning  powers  of  which  had  not  been  "  \]     JJ»  JJ^    ^^^ 

fairly  tested,  and  which  might,  for  any-  „  „     25         1488    607     ' 

thing    we    knew,    have    supplied    its  „  ^^^      '        jjg^^    ^^ 

wants  trom    the    nearer    markets  of  <i  "11         1836    670 

India  and  China,  or  taken  a  portion  of  u  •«     ^g'        1*404    832 

the  fcurplus  hhipments  to  California.  *     ^ • 

It  is  clear  that  such  has  been  the  case.  12,469  4,488 

We   have   shown  above,  that  of  the  4>488 

iota)  imports  into  Victoria  in  1853,  1 

£6,036y311  wore  derived  i'rom  **  other  Increase  io  ^^^«AA»ii,    1,9^^ 
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"  In  the  Bame  number  of  weelcs  pre-  going  sway  in  qnest  of  ^Id,  reported 

▼irtusl}',  as  stated  in  our  last  summary,  t«>    ex'it,    in    more    than    Australian 

the  increase  was  6281.  The  iinniigraiion  abundiinc?,  elsewhere.     For  example, 

M»  therefore,  again  on  ihe  increase.    Itia  ther.^  hac  been  recently  a  rumour  of 

now  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  1000  the  Pe  ur.an  mines  rcassuming  their 

j>er  week;  but  we  ought  not  to  omit  men-  onoinal  fe»-l«rty;   and  we  observe,  ia 

tioning,  that  a  very  large  increase  over  ^^^'^t  A.srr.ian    papers,   announce- 

this  may  be  speedily  expecffed.  W «»»««-  ^^^^  ^^  numerous  ships  about  to  saU 
lystated  ontheauthontyofpublicdocu.  .  j^  pas^ep^j.^  for  Callan,  on  the 
ments,  that  our  land-tund  «^viulab  e  for  F^  ^    ^      ^  . ;     .     ^ 

Sromoting  emigration  from  the  Uui  ted  '^.  -l       i      j    .      u-  u        •T^  :^  — :j 

:ingdom  amounted  in  the  last  quarter  to  neighbourhood  ot  which  port  it  is  said 

upwards  of  £250.000,  and  if  that  rate  is  that  g..ld  has  bton  recently  discover- 

mainioined  during  the  present  year,  at  ed  in  large  quantities.     The  real  gold, 

the  cost  of  £6000  per  ship,  as  estimated  however,  will   most  assuredly  be  Pe- 

bythe  Land  and  Emigration  Commissio-  ruvian  guano,  with  which  such- ships 

ners,  and  an  average  of  little  more  than  will    lo^    for    this    country   and   the 

400  persons  to  each  ship,  there  will  be  a'  United   States.      Such  re-emigratioil 

fund  suflScient  to  convey  free  to  these  is  natural  amongst  a  population  lik« 

shores  no  less  than  70,000  souls  in  one  that   of  Australia,  and   will   continue 

year.    This,  of  course,  is  altogether  inde-  f^^  ^  ^^ile.     But  the  arrivals  in  the 

pendent  of  the  emigration  of  persons  ^.^j^ny  ^^  becoming  more  and  more 

paying  their  own  passage,  which   we  composed  of  the  class  likely  to  be  set- 

have  noticed,  always  increases  with  an  ^j     *;    rj,^^  Germans  have  been  lately 

increased       Government      emigration.         .       . •    .— ^««  ^i*  u«/i   ««rJ  «.Cl 

Within  the  la*t  few  weeks  we  have  been  f  ^^."^^  ^  purchasers  ot  land,  and  are 

invaded  by  what  seems  likely  to  be  the  ^^^^^^  «n  the  colony.     A  report  of 

advanced  guard  of  a  large  army  of  Chi-  ?  Hamburg  society  gives  the  follow, 

nese.    Several  ships  have  arrived  crowds  mg    as    the    German    population    in 

ed  with  Chinese  passngei-s,  and  many  1862: — 

more  are  reported  to  be  on  their  way.        ^       g^^^^  ^^^  ^         13  gOo 

The  same  sp.nt  of  enterprise  isdoubtless        ^„„^  Australia,    .        .  8,000 

gradually  extending  itsel*. amongst  the        Victoria,       .        .        .  1,820 

people  of  other  countries ;  and  the  natu-  

ral  effects  will  be  exhibited  in  the  inflow  24  820 

of  a  vast  wave  of  population,  to  a  colony  ' 

which  affords  such  a  field  to  the  labour-        The  German  emigration  to  Austrft- 

ing  man  as  is  nrescnted  in  no  other  coun-  jja  last  year  will  have  greatly  swelled, 

try  upon  earth."  ^^^^  numbers;    and   the  description-* 

It  may  appear  singular  that  there  of  emigrants  from  that  country  may 

should  be  so   large  a  number  of  de-  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  of 

partures  as  4483  to  set  against  12,469  nearly  6000  persons  who  applied  to 

arrivals.     We  have  alren^y  remark^,  the    Berlin     Emigration    Society    in 

however,    that    the  gold-diggers    are  1852  for  advice  and  assistance,  4444 

migratory    in  their  habits.    Many  of  possessed  property  amounting  in  the 

them,  who  have  amassed  a  few  tnou-  whole   to  977,635   dollars,   or,  upon 

sand    pounds,  return    to    their  own  an   average,  218  dollars  (j£32,  148.) 

countries  to  settle.    The  state  of  so-  per    head.*      We  have  also   yet  to 

ciety  in  Australia  is  not  such  at  pre-  experience  the  effect  which  wmII    be 

sent  as  to  attach  parties  to  the  C(»lony.  produced    by    remittances    home    l^ 

There  is  unfortunately  there  a  want  emigrants    for    the    purpose    of    en- 

of  home  comforts.    The  wealth  in  the  abling  their  friends  to  join  them  in 

colony,  suddenly  acquired,  is  m  the  the  colony.      The  impetus  given  to 

hands  of  people  unprepared,  by  edu-  the  efflux  of  population  from  Ireland 

cation  or  early  pur&uits,  for  spending  by  such    remittances  was    strikingly 

it  in  a  sc^nsible    manner,  or  invest-  shown    by    the    Colonial    Land   and 

ing  it  profitably.    Many  are  coming  Emigration    Commissioners    in    their 

thence  only  for  a  season,  as  visitors  Report  of  last  year.    The  remittances 

to  their  native  land,  or  to  return  with  frjm    the    United    States,  as    asceN 

relatives  and  friends ;  and  some  are  tained  through  leading  oafttvyMcv\xV^  "a^^ 

— ^ 

•  CoiomaX  JUnd  and  Emigraiioix  Commimouftt^  ^a^ox\s  V^^^« 
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bAokiDg  firms,  were  aa  follows  in  the  the  childL^fa  efTorta   of  such   parlii^ 

years  mentioood : —  mcntary  committees  as  that  of  whiefa 

Mr  John  O'Connell  was  receotlj 
the  chairman,  to  prevent  its  suppl/. 
Notwithstanding  its  vast  agricullml 
resoarces,  the  demand  for  their  d^ 
velopment  created  by  a  rapidly  augw 
menting  po{^lation,  and    the  ample, 

We  observe  at  presort  that  several  and,    in    fact,  extravanfant  rcmuDefa* 

of   the  leading  emii^.-at'ion   firms    in  tion  afforded  in  the  colony  for  ev«ry 

London    and    Live  ^ool    are  making  description     of  industry,    the    entifB 

arrangements   in    Ai.stralia   for    the  world,  whose  attention  has  been  for 

purpose   of   enabling  settlers  to  pay  the  last  two   years  attracted  by  ita 

the  passage  of  their  friends  out  to  the  display  of  wealth,  and  which  is  m- 

colony.    ^  sured  of  the  genuine  and  permanent 

Independently    of    the    attractions  character  of  ite  claims  to  notice,  ap- 

offered  by  the  gold-fields,  of  remit-  poars  unable  to  supply  labour  in  sof- 

tancjs  from  friends   in  Australia,  or  ficicnt  abundance.    Whether  we  turn 

of  Government  aid,  there  b  abundant  to  its  imports  or  its  exports,  furnished 

certainty     that    emigration    to    that  ^s  in  the  valuable  report  moved  for 

colony    must    mcrease    very    rapidly,  by  Mr.  Hastie,  the  great  want  of  ia^ 

In  fact,  scarcity   of   shipping  is  the  ^^^^  forces  itself  upon  us.     We  shall 

only  bar  to  it  which  is  likely  to  be  take  at  random  a  few  of  the  articlea 

felt.    There  is  a  positive    want    of  exported  from  Great  Britain    to  the 

labour  in  Australia,  which  mocks  at  colony  during  the  past  three  years ;  — 

J8S1.  1853.  1853. 

Apparel,  Slops,  and  Haberdashery,  £591.616    £959,687    £8,633,908 

Beer  and  Ale,        ...        .  136,674      246,657          635,870 

Butter  and  Cheese,         .        .        .  4.142        60,683         207.094* 

Soap  and  Candles,  .        .        .        .  14,812        46,924         121,774 

The  last  two  items  certainly  would  wanting  in  a  country  whoso  live  stock 

not  occupy  a  place  in  the  list  of  our  ^^  so  abundant  that   they  have  ao- 

exports    to    Australia    if    that    fine  tually   to  bo   boiled   down  for  their 

agricultural  country  had  even  a  mo-  tallow  and  hides !    Our  imports  from 

derate  supply  of  labour.    The  ano-  Australia,    however,     exhioit     moat 

maly   is  monstrous  that  butter  and  strongly  its  deficient  supply  of  Uboor. 

cheese,  soap  and  candles,  should  be  We  select  a  few  items : — 

Regulos  of  Copper,  tons,    . 
Unwrouffht  Copper,  „ 
Flax,  unaressed.  cwt . 
Hides,  tanned  or  dressed,  lb. 
Oil,  Spermaceti,  tuns. 
Tallow,  cwt       .... 

The  above  articles  the  colony  can  be    more  largely  developed  than    at 

rapply  to  almost  any  extent;   yet  it  present;    for,  if    almost     exclusively 

will  be  observed  that  their  export  is  by  the  produce  of  her  gold-fields,  her 

falling  off  every  year.    Ite  mines  of  population    little,    if    at    all,    over 

copper,  especially,   are   amonpt  the  half  a  million  souls  can  afford  to  im- 

richest  in  the   world ;    yet  they  are  port  our  productions  to  the  amount 

comparatively  unworked  for  tho  want  of  above  fourteen  millions  sterling  per 

of  hands,  whilst  the  world  holds  so  annum,  what  may  be  expected  when  it 

many    human     beings    who    would  becomes  enabled  to  export  freely  the 

giadljr  toil  for  one-fourth  of  the  remu-  raw    material,   the  agricultural    pro- 

neraUon    which    Australia   could    so  ducts,  and    the   valuable    n^inerals— 

well  afford  them.    To  the  people  of  copper,  tin,  &c.— which  its  soil  will 

Itfeat  Britain  it  is  a  very  material  yield  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  tli« 

object  that  tho  agricultural  and  min-  power  of  calculation? 

an/  resoarces  of  the  colony  should  We  havo  already  stated  that  the 
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uiofdflse  of  the  population  of  Australia   be  enabled  to  reduce  considerably  the 
is    self-creative ;    and   we    can    very    outward  passage-money  for  emigrants 
briefly  show  how   that    principle    is    to  the  colony,  and  thus  add  to  the 
likely  to  operate.    We  have  a  large    numbers  of  its  population, 
amount  of  tonnage  at  present  em-       But  we  cannot  regard  the  disco- 

goyed  in  the  passenger  trade  from  veries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
reat  Britain  to  that  colony ;  but  we  countries  of  the  Pacific  as  merely 
have  not  as  yet  sufficient  homeward  tending  to  give  an  impulse  to  our  com- 
freight  to  employ  one-fourth  of  that  merce,  and  to  afford  increased  employ- 
tonnage.  Since  the  discover]^  of  the  ment  to  our  shipping  and  to  industry 
gold-nelds  the  ordinary  agricultural  at  home.  We  must  regard  them  in  a 
and  other  pursuits  of  the  colonists  much  more  extended  light.  The  im- 
have  been  neglected ;  and,  as  we  portant  change  which  is  taking  placa 
might  have  expected,  the  exports  of  may  fairiy  be  termed  the  openmg  out 
bulky  raw  materials  and  produce,  of  a  now  quarter  of  the  globe,  nSk  be- 
which  constitute  freight,  have  dimin-  yond  measure  in  all  the  products 
iahed  in  quantity.  Hence  our  emi-  which  are  valuable  and  useful  to  man, 
grant  ships,  except  in  the  case  of  and  the  establishment,  in  its  centre, 
those  of  the  established  lines  from  of  an  An^lo-Saxon  empire,  whose 
Liverpool  and  London,  which  now  re-  future  dcstmy  and  greatness  it  is 
turn  direct  from  that  colony,  have  almost  impossible  to  predict  rightly, 
had  to  go  in  ballast  to  the  Eastern  A  glance  at  the  position  of  Australia 
Seas,  or  to  the  guano  islands  of  Peru,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  its  great 
to  seek  cargoes.  Where  such  a  commercial  importance.  To  the  north- 
course  has  to  be  pursued,  the  pas-  westward  it  has  the  fertile  islands  of 
sage-money  outwards  must  range  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philip- 
high — ^far  above  tiie  means  of  the  most  pines,  Ceylon,  with  the  vast  continent 
valuable  emigrants,  who  are  agricul-  containing  China  and  Hindostan.  The 
tural  labourers,  practical  miners,  and  extreme  portions  of  these  are  at  less 
artisans.  But  this  state  of  things  can-  than  half  the  distance  which  lies  be- 
not  continue  to  exist  long.  The  gold-  tween  them  and  Great  B^tain.  From 
fields  are  sufficiently  tempting,  no  Melbourne  to  Madras  is  little  more 
doubt;  yet  there  are  blanks  there  as  than  6700  miles,  whilst  the  nearer 
well  as  prizes.  The  disappointed  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  only 
must  resort  to  agricultural  and  other  distant  from  3000  to  3600  miles.  From 
walks  of  industry.  The  flocks  and  Melbourne  to  any  portion  of  the  west 
herds  of  the  squatters  in  the  bush  are  coast  of  North  and  South  America  the 
increasing  at  a  most  rapid  rate — far  distance,  by  the  eastward  Pacific  route, 
beyond  the  consumptive  demand  of  is  8000  miles,  or  little  over  that  from 
the  colony — and  the  supplies  for  Great  Britain  to  Cape  Horn.  It  is 
export  of  hides,  tallow,  oil,  and  wool  thus  in  closer  proximity  than  the 
must  very  largely  increase.  Of  the  mother  country  to  San  Francisco,  New 
latter  most  important  raw  material  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
the  foUowiug  were  the  shipments  to  Chili,  and  La  Plata.  There  can  no 
this  country  during  the  past  three  want  occur  of  any  of  the  products 
years: —  of   the    tropics,  at   all  events,  to  a 

/1QR1  AioimT7iK    country  occuping  a  central    position 

^ool—        J  1RK9  11 107  Vm  "     ^  ^^^^^  *"^^  markets  as  we  have 

Sheep  and  Lambs'  1  [H^  4?  075  963  "      named,  rich  in  all  that  conduces  to  the 

^        »     »      »  comfort   and    the    luxuries     of   Kfe; 

In  bales  the  total  exports  of  last  whilst  of  those  products"  which  an 
year  were  163,000,  of  an  average  of  raised  in  the  temperate  zone,  Austra- 
about  300  lb.  weight  each.  This  lia  has  soils  of  her  own  capable  of 
article  alone  would  afford  return  car-  providing  her  with  food  in  abundance, 
goes  for  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  and  raw  materials  amply  sufficient  to 
tons  of  shipping.  The  yield  both  of  pay  for  all  that  she  will  require  to  im- 
wool  and  tallow  must  increase  enor-  port,  without  drawing  upon  her  vast 
mously  in  a  few  years ;  and  when  an  stores  of  the  precious  metals.  TheM 
ample  supply  of  homeward  freight  is  must  rapidly  become  available  to  cre- 
afforded,  our  emigration  houses  will  ate  for  her  popuktion  a  capital  for  th« 
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purposes  of  commercet  a  mmtsaiitile  prinoipal  reason  (or  ibis,  next  to  our 

manoe,  railwajrs,  and  other  improved  abominable  land-flvstem,  was,  that  tbe 

coramunicaaons,      well-built     towns,  colony  could  not  offer  the  swarming  maw 

substantial     public    works,    and    the  Zt  ^ey"^^™*"  V^  domestic  comforU 

usual    aecomDaniments      eniovod     bv  ^ow,  however,  the  case  is  becoming  far 

Thei.  can  be  lo  drubt  that  the  absence  .^^i^erf  ^h  plta^s^ ^^fon^^^ 

of  these  are  amongst  the  main  causes  cotties  enclosed  in  their  owi  Uttfe  gJ- 

which  retard  emipation  to  the  colony  aens.  cheerful,  trim-buUt  English-look- 

of  families  belongmg  to  the  middle  and  jng  villas,  and  some  dwelling-houses  that 

superior  classes,  and  the  absence  there  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  high-sounding 

80  generally  regretted  of  what  may  be  appellation  of  mansions.    Each  of  these 

called  a  "•  homo  circle."     Such  a  want  suburbs,    hemming    Melbourne   in    on 

keeps  back  the  indux  of  a  female  popu-  every  side,  constitutes  a  town  of  some 

lation,  especially  of  the  class  required  size ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that^  in  a 

to  make  a  homo  comfortable;  but  it  very  short  space  of  time,  they  will  form 

Urill    be    supplied    in    time,    and,    in  P^^t  of  Melbourne  itself,  much  in  the 

(act.  is  being  rapidly  supplied  now.  ^ame  manner  that  Chelsea  and  Putnev 

Not  much  more  th^  six  months  ago,  ^^  ^^  Lo°<^^"  '  mdeed,  bt  Kilda,  Win£- 

if«iv^»».»     4U«    »«..u«i    ^c    T7:«*rS«  sor,  and  Prahran  are  already  connected 

Melbourne,    the   capital   of   Victoria,  by  a  line  of  houses  almost  tRe  whole  of 

and  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  ^^  way  with  the  town.'* 
colony,  was  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  '' 

and  without  anything  like  the  accom-       ^  simUar  stete  of  progressive  im- 

modaUon  required  fpr  its  nopulation  or  proveraent  exists  at  Sydney,  Geelong, 

Its  commerce.    Stores  and  warehouses  Adelaide,  and  other  towns.    The  po- 

there  were  lUraostnone;  and  we  heard,  puiation  in  them  is  becoming  a  more 

by  every  arrival,  of  merchand^e  being  g^^ttled  one ;  business  goes  on  in  more 

sacnficed  on  this  account     But  more  regiilar  channels,  and  domestic  com- 

recent  advices  report  that-  f^^^  ar^  nj^re   studied.    Substantial 

"  Melbourne  is  branching  out  upon  stores  for  merchandise  are  also  rising 

every  side.  Townships  spring  up  in  Iocs-  up  on  every  side;  and  importers  are 

lities  where  a  short  time  ago  there  was  now  enabled  to  hold  back  their  goods 

not  a  single  dwelling  of  any  description;  for  a  more  profitable  market  than  the 

housesseem,  in  fact,  to  swarm  like  mush-  previous  system  of  selling  them   on 

rooms  from  the  ground  in  a  single  nights  landing,  whatever  might  be  the  state 

^  i'l'^t??^!?*''  *'^®^''''  months  since,  ^f  ^ho  demand,  would  admit  of. 
and^orthMelbournewasmerelythesite        rj^^  ^^j         ^     -^  assuming  more 

of  a  few  scattered  tents;  It  now  contains  ^  ^^^  character,  which  it  is 

a  population  of  several  thousands,  with  »"«  »"^*''    •'""   ^"  »       . " 

eom&rtable  homes,  shops,  hotels,  and  destined  to  possess,  of  an  important 

schools  to  meet  the  wantTof  ite  inhabi-  mercantile  community;   and  its  com- 

tants.      The  suburbs,   that  are  being  mercial    firms  are  actively  preparing 

formed  in  the  opposite  direction,  offer  a  for    extensive   transactions   with    the 

still  stronger  proof  of  the  growth  of  a  rich  countries  with  which  they  have 

taste  that  has  always  been  peculiarly  communication     in    every     direction. 

English,  and  one  that  will  do  more  than  The    first    step    towards    forwarding 

an^^ins^  else  to  place  the  prosperity  of  such    object    has    naturally   been    to 

thib  colony  upon  a  secure  foundation —  connect    with    each    other    the    vari- 

aamely  a  desire  for  home  comfort    In  ous  ports  along  the  coast,  and  the 

formertim-sthepursuitof  money  was  towns  on  the  principal    rivers;   and 

^e  whole,  ibe  engrossing  passion  of  the  accordingly  we  find  established  lines  of 

SKe^elrrL^^^^^^^^^  steamersVunning  from  Sydn^^  to  the 

thought  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  ^^f  *°?  P?^^*  3^,  ^^  ^^®''  VrovinceB, 

hyei;  he  appeared  lo  have  an  utter  ^°^    ^^  .  ^®  '°*?"^.'"  ^'.  <^very  Pomt 

disregard    of  the  comforts  of   home.  "^^^^^  ^^®''  navigation  is  practicable, 

If  he  happened  to  have  a  run  of  luck,  ^^  *  working  community  and  trade 

and  was  successful,  what  benefit  did  he  ®^^^      ^^  ^^^me  accommodation  is 

reap  from  his  success  f    He  would  run  provided    from    Melbourne,  Geelong, 

riot  for  a  time,  and  spend  the  hard  earn-  and    Adelaide,    to    other    ports    and 

ings  of  a  month  in  the  dearly-bought  towns.      Several     lines     of     sailing 

p/eMnr0o/s  few houn*  debauchery.  The  packets  also  oflfer  themselves  to  the 
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public  between  the  principal  ports.    In    months,  and    as    yet   has  made    no 
fact,  a  large  coastmg-trado  is  carried    dividend.      A  large  portion    of  this 
on,  both  in  passengers  and  merchan-    money  must  be  employed  either    in 
dise,  the  route  by  sea  being  preferred    commerce  or  in  improvements,  as  the 
to    travelling    by    land    over    badly-    colonists  begin  to  see  their  way  more 
formed,  and  frequently  unsafe,  roacfs.    clearly.    It  can  never  be  allowed  to 
In   the  first  instance,  some  difficulty    lie  thus  unproductively ;  yet  from  the 
existed  in  procuring  vessels,  especially    habits  of  the  diggers,  and  their  want 
for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  where    of  opportunities  for  investment,  there 
a  light  draught  of  water  was  necessary,    must  always  be  a  large  amount    at 
as  such  vessels  could  not  be  trusted  to    their  credit  in  the  f^&nks. 
make  the  voyage  out  from  Europe  or       The  increased  employment  given  by 
America.     They  are  now,  however,    Australia  to  the  shipping  of  all  niu> 
being  gradually  supplied  by   builders    tions  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  esti- 
in  tiie  colony.     A  somewhat  larger    mated  by  the    public,  and    certainly 
class  of  vessels  is  regularly  employed    goes  far  to  account  for  the  prosperity 
in    the    trade    between   New   South    of   the    British    shipowner,    and    for 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,    the  high  rates  of  freight   prevailing 
and    New    Zealand,    Van    Diemen's    throughout  the  world.    From  the  20tS 
Land,  and  the  government  settlement    of  January  last  to  the  23d  of  March, 
in  West  Australia,  with  a  few  for  San    the  number  of  vessels  cleared  out  from 
Francisco,    Callao,    Manilla,    and  the    the  port  of  Melbourne,   exclusive  of 
near  East  Indian  ports.     The  enter-    coasters    and    colonial    traders,  were 
prise  of  tiie  mercantile  community  in    198,  and   the  number  of  entries  in- 
the  colony  is  being  gradually  drawn    wards  163,  making  261  ships  arriving 
towards  this  trade ;  and  shipping  of   and  departing  in  the  short  period  of 
the  class  suitable  for  it  is  in   active    sixty  days.    The  bulk  of  these  were 
demand,  both  for  purchase  and  charter,    large  ships,  of  from  600  to  1000  tons, 
Attention  is  also  being  re-directed  to    with  some  even  of  more  than  that  ton- 
the  staple  business  of  the  colony — the    nage.    The    arrivals    and    departures 
export  of  its  wool,  tallow,  hides,  &c.,    from  Sydney,  Geelong,  and  Adelaide 
which  will  be  more  cultivated  as  the    would  no  doubt  be  greater  in  number, 
fever  for  dealing  in  gold  abates.     At    although  of  a  less  size  than  those  of 
present,  indeed,  gold,  as  an  article  of    Melbourne.     It  is  probably  not  unfair 
merchandise,  scarcely  yields  a  profit,    to  estimate  the  entire  number  of  arri- 
so  numerous  are  the  buyers  of  it,  com-    vals  and  departures  in  the  colony  at 
peting  with  each  other,  belonging  to    400  ships ;  and  taking  the  tonnage  at 
the  Jewish  persuasion.     Employment    the  low  average  of  400  tons  each  ship, 
for  capital  must  be  sought  tor  in  an-    we  have  the  quantity  employed  in  the 
other  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped    two  months,  160,000  tons,  or  960,000 
a  legitimate  one,  otherwise  the  large    tons  per  annum,  by  this  noble  colony, 
sums  now  lying  idle  in  the  colony  may        We  must  not,  however,  confine  our- 
be  squandered  in  rash   speculations,    selves  to  Australia,  although  we  might 
At  the  close  of  the  last  quarter,  the    be  excused  for  dwelling  upon  it  as  our 
Bank  of  Australia  held  deposits,  not    own  possession.     It  is  a  portion  in- 
bearing    interest,  to    the  amount  of    deed,  and  the  most  important  one,  as 
£1,998,730    sterling:    the    Bank  *  of   being  the  centre,  and    probably  the 
Australasia  held  at  tiie  same  period    seat,  of  the  great  Pacific  empire  which 
£2,368,390;    the  Victoria  Branch   of   is  to  be;  but  still  it  is  only  a  portion, 
the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  held    We  have  a  young  and  enterprising 
£760,731;    the    Bank    of    Victoria,    competitor  for  sway  in  the  southern 
£988,244 ;  and  the  London  Chartered    hemisphere,  and  one  who  is  even  now 
Bank  of  Australia  £133,200,  makmg    making  vast  eflforts  to  assert  that  swav ; 
an  aggregate  of  deposits,  not  bearing    a  competitor  who  regards  lightly  the 
interest,  of  £6,239,297    sterling.     As    geographical  formation   of  the  globe 
might  have  been  expected,  these  esta-    itself,  if  it  ofiers  a  barrier  to  his  ambi- 
blishments  are  dividing  amongst  their    tion.     The  acquisition,  by  tiie  United 
shareholders,  forty,  fifteen,  and  twenty    States,  of  the  territory  of  California, 
per  cent,  respectively.    The  last  men-    with  its  great  mineral  resources,  has 
tioned  has  only  been  established  nine    given  theur  people  a  footing  in  the 


^?  population  of  CaIifom;«  f'^''  ^'''P"  ^'^m  J^'ew  Vo 

>  effected  hv  J^«  ^"^  endeavoured    ein  mails  to  Caiifn™:. 

•  by  another  i,v„i    ^*'*  con-    ,-  -..''""""'sportallon, 

York      nL  ""*  "^  steamers  to    ^  "V*^  '**»'*«  il"!  Ste^ 

'nerg^tic    b^thT  """''■•k-aifihted    ,?«!''« ^"""tio  side  co^ 

that  thia  „?f  "',"    ^O""    disco.    ?//R^*"|r»"i-  This  110^ 
fn*  «!,.•     ^*""'  «>««e  was  ton      ?"  Vi'  ^'•-  ^a^^  of  If  ew% 

from  P«nanw'"'on1he  pS    '"^^t ^.'fi'>^-^J^, 
.  nnkl!:!,."!^*  «  A-fficuJtand    !''«  company.  i^E^'Sf. 
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''Th«  Empire  City  line  was  establish*  copper  and  other  minerals  abounding 

ed  in  1B48,  and  is  composed  of  three  in  her  soil.     We  donbt,  however,  the 

steamers,  of  an  aggregate  of  6,800  tons,  truth  of  the  prophecy  that  the  United 

The  *  Empire  City'  and  the  *  Crescent  States  is  likely  to  be  soon  »•  the  mis- 

Oity*  were  the  pioneers  of  Uiis  line,  and  t^ess  of  the  Pacific ;"  to  prevent,  in 

were  two  of  the  first  steamers  engaged  f^^,  the    trade    between    Australia, 

""'l^omteTreg^^^^^  estimate  of  the  ^^^  ^he  East  Indies  &c,  and  San 

California  steamships  fnconnectionwith  fnuicisco,  bein^  '^^  "*?  ^5",,^.?^ 

theportofNewYort  it  will  be  seen  that  ™'»°    enteiynse,   aided    by  Bntiah 

the  number  of  steamers  engaged  in  that  capital.     Fortunately  the  same  enter- 

trade  is  forty-one,  including  four  ships  of  pn^e,    aided  by   the  capital   of  this 

Law's  Line,  which  were  formerly  en-  country,  might  be  so  directed   as  to 

gaged  in  the  California  trade,  but  which  confer  a  vast  hoon  upon  Great  Britain 

now  run  between  New  York,  New  Or-  herself.    One  of  the  leading  sources 

leans,  and  Havana — viz..  the  *  Empire  of  her  present  influence  in  the  Pacific 

City,  *  Crescent  City,*  *  Cherokee,'  and  is  evidently  considered  by  the  writer, 

*  Falcon.*     The  aggregate  tonnage   of  from  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  to 

these  fortv-one  ships  is  69,386.    But  this  |,e   the  adoption   by  America  of  the 

18  not  aU.      There  are  ^n  Amencan  ^y^^^  ^oute  to  the  Pacific  xxA  Panama, 

steamers  plymg  between  San  Francisco  That   route,  however,  is    equally  as 

and  Stockton;  there  are  ten  also  plying  „„„:ui,i«  ♦  '  ♦u^  «««,L.v— «  ^^   n^.» 

between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento;  available  to    the  cornmerce  of  Great 

The  latter  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  ^"J*^^  ^^^u   ^??^!^    S  /^    "  *? 

larger  size  than  those  on  the  San  Joaquin  ^*  ^  ^^  ,  ^^     United     States ;     and 

river,  and  make  the  trip  of  a  hundred  "^e  fact  leads  us  to  the  consideration 

and  twenty  miles  in  from  seven  to  eight  o^  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  Aufl- 

hours.    In  the  elegance  of  their  accom-  tralia,  which  has  very  materially  re- 

modations,  and  the  luxuries  of  their  lar-  tarded  its  progress,  whilst  it  has  also 

ders,  they  might  compare  favourably  been  severely  felt   by  the  mercantile 

with  any  passenger  vessels  in  the  world,  community  of  this  country^-viz.,  the 

There  are  ten  other  steamers  plying  from  want  of  a  regular,  frequent,  and  ez- 

Sacramento  to  different  places  above  peditious  mail-commanication  between 

that  city.    One  jear  ago,  there  was  but  q^^^  "BnUiiTL  and  her  southern  colo- 

one  steamboat  in  Oregon,  the  *  Colum-  ^^^  ^^^      ^^  y^^^^  ^^^    stated 

bia;  now  there  are  eleven  steamboaU  of  ^^^  ^^^       ^^         ^  spring  serious 

different  kinds  running  in  the  Columbia  commercial  losses  hTve  been  occasion- 

and  Willamette  rivers,  not  including  the  ^"*e*"y''^"*»  ivooc^  "«•«  ^^^^  ^^^-«mvii 

Pacific  steamers,  *Sea  Gull'  and*  Co-  ed  by  the  want  m  quesUon,  no  Govern- 

lumbia,'  running  between  Oregon  and  ™ent  mail  having  been  received  in  this 

California.    At  this  rate  of  progress  the  country  from  Australia  durmg  a  penod 

United  States  will  soon  be  mistress  of  of  four  montiis,  up  to  the  27th  July 

the  Pacific.     American  steam-ship  lines  last,  whilst  we  have   been  exportinir 

will,  in  a  few  years,  be  running  from  actually  at  random.    The  colony  and 

San  Francisco  to  Australia,  China,  and  this  country  have  been    mocked  by 

the  East  Indies."  postal    arrangements,   proposed,   but 

never    efliciently    carried    out    The 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  ^Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company" 

truth  of  one  of  the  propositions  with  have  been  subsidised  for  the  purpose 

which  our  extract  concludes,  that  Ame-  of  conveying  mails  once  a-month ;  bat 

rican  steam-ship  Hnes  ^  will,  in  a  {qvt  their  efforts  have  been  a  failure.    Not 

years,  be  running  from  San  Francisco  to  once  in  three  times  have  we   had  a 

Australia,  China,  and  the  East  Indies  '^  mail  without  a  mistake   occurring  at 

but  what  a  great  feature  for  Australia  some  point  of  the  route.    Sometimes 

docs  this  suggest !    There  must  spring  the  steamers  employed  from  Australia 

up  a  vast  trade  between  her  popula-  have  arrived  at  Singapore  or  Point 

tion  and  the  entire  Pacific  seaboard  of  de  Galle    a  day  or   two    after    the 

South  America.    When  her  agricul-  steamers   for   England   have  started, 

turo  is  more  fully  developed,  it  is  not  Occasionally  a  few  letters  have  come, 

at  all  doubtful  that,  whilst  supplying  whilst  the  newspapers,  containing  the 

even  California  with  breadstuffs,  &c.,  most  important  news  for  the  jpublio— 

she  may  also  supply  the  west  coast  of  shipping    and    market    intolli^nce-* 

South   America  with  the  products  of  have  been  leil  behind.    A  while  ago, 

the  temperate   zone,    and    with    the  we  boaxd  oC  tha  "  CbjaaaEJ'  «.^<usat 
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.,     luav     mKi'_niic     that  ha-^  thus  I'ar  !•< m    | 

IK'  time  is  rcijuind  tnr  w  i  itiii-j  llinii.  an   t'ii:r;:^t.     W'r  i;- 

.•sj)<'i''i\('  (if  j»rin:i!ii:.     Tli"  ( i«i!rra!  h'-r.  if    !'>i;u::«'  >r,\\\ 

ri-\v  Strain  ('"inpai.N  aN<>  ait*  ini'lrd  >ity   ufciir^;    Imt   lli 

'   rariyini,'  <>t'  the    mails,    ami  sul>-  noss    of    brothcrhoc 

|uontlv  the  Austruliao  Royal  Mail  becomes  neglected  >^ 

oam  Company,  both  subsidiHed  by  efNstolary  intercourse 

ivenimeDt,  made  the  same  attempt  rudest  amongst  us  fe 

ley  foiled  in  the  performance  of  their  adventuring  into  a  ne 

gagements.    The   latter   had  con-  emigrant  would  be  g 

icted  to  perform  the  voyage   from  cate  the  tidings  of 

igland  to   Sydney  in  64  dayn,  and  lot  to  sympathirting  i 

mewards  in  68  days.  The  "  Chusan*^  and  there  are  few  wl: 

« 79  days  on  the  passage  from  £ng-  with  what  delight  e\ 

1  to  Sydney;   the  *•  Formosa"  76  scrap  of  home   news 

b;  the  ^Cleopatra"  120  days.    In  those   who  are  separa 

,  the  Company's  ships  were  laugh-  than   half   the    circum; 

t  by  ordinary  sailing  vessels.  Then  globe  from  that  home, 

ig   vessels  were   tried ;    and   we  not  any  Australian  dig( 

\  told  that  mails  were  to  be  for-  present  moment  if  he 

'ed   by  this    or    that    ^clipper,"  parent's  cloi-k  tick  in  i 

*oat-Oiffice  guaranteeing  its  sailing  place?    What  would 

particular    day.     But  first-rate  homo  not  give  for  a  ( 

would  not    accept  the    terms  present  features  of  a  ch 

d ;  and  accordingly,  we  had  con-  at  the  antipodes  ? 

infitances  of    those  who   had        It  is  humiliating  to 

taken    the  work   failing  in  its  to  contrast  the  niggard 

nance.   There  has  hitherto  been  our  own  Post-Office  aut 

tainly  as  to  the  mail  communi-  the  Colonial  Office,  wl 

between   this  country  and  the  we  have  already  showi 

We  never  could  tell,  within  by    the    Government  < 

*   three  months,  at  what  date  States  towards  the  po] 

ht  expect  to  receive  the  reply  new   terrifortr  -^*   -^  - 

Iter  to  Australia,  nr  i.-w^- 
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wanted  ?  "  Imt,  «  Will  It  pay !  "  Oar  bourne"  took  76  days ;  and  the  "  Ado- 
American  brethren  have  always  dealt    hudo"  took  77  days.    Of  the  two  last 

with  the  business  of  their  post-office  vessels*  voyages  the  Melbourne  Argus 

in  a  diflferent  spirit.    They  felt  that    remarked  at  the  time  : 

those  who  are  maintaining  the  com-  urri^            *          i     _^i     ^x, 

mercial  greatness  of  the  country  by  «„«  1?*  S^!*!:?,"? '*''«^  "f  ** '^X: 
*u-,*-  *  :i  •  r«  !•<•  •  -All  i»  *8®  '*  *  minor  evil  in  companson  with 
£?*    toil    n  California  are  worthy  of    th%  anxiety  which  haunted  this  commu- 

being  enabled  to  communicate  cheaply  ^iiy  for  weeks  in  the  case  of  the  last  two 

with  their  friends  at  home.     Our  own  steamers.  We  were  almost  on  the  point 

postal  authontios,  however,  appear  dis-  of  giving  up  the  •  Adelaide'  for  lost,  when 

pNosed  to  treat  that  colony,  which  is  the  lumbering  old  hulk  was  reported  at 

tunilarly  promoting  the  commerce  of  last  to  have  rolled  into  Adelaide.   .    .   . 

Groat  Britain,  rather  as  an  unreason-  The  mischiefs  inflicted  upon  the  mer- 

abiy  intruding  suppliant  than  an  im-  cantile  community  here,  by  the  deten- 

portant  community  asking  for  what  is  J'^"  ^^  ^**«  'Adelaide,*  and  the  fears  for 

fairly  due  to  them.     Our  colonists  feel  J®^  safety,  have  been  intolerable.  Maili 

deeply  the  injustice  of  their  posiUon,  V^®  }^^^^  postponed— goods  have  ar- 

that,  whilst  a  porUon  of  the  colonial  j;»^f^  before  the  advices  or  bills  of  lading 

revenue  is  contributed  to  the  Home  K^i^™!^  ^°^,T'^'*r''««P^'^<l««^ 

r*                 A  A    1.              J  J  •  Decu  confused,  and  business  transactiont 

Govermnent,   o  be  expended  m  secur-  h^^^  been  utt^^rly  deranged.   It  is  m<^ 

ing  steam  facilities  for  their  mails,  the  provoking    to  think    that  a  steamer, 

object  for  which  they  are  paying  is  not  holding  the  Government  mail  contract; 

accomplished.  and  for  which  the  mails  have  been  kept 

We  feel  perfectly  assured  that  we  back  for  several  weeks,   should  leave 

never  shall   have   an   effective  postal  London  on  the  11th  December,  and  ar- 

communication   with   Australia,    until  rive  in  Port  Philip  on  the  1 1th  of  Maj 

we  cease    to    regard    that  important  following — a  period  of  five  months  pre- 

colony  as  a  mere  calling-station  for  our  cisely  1" 

East  Indian  moils.  Its  increasing  com-  Undoubtedly  the  Company  must 
merce  with  the  mother  country  de-  have  mismanaged  its  business,  and  its 
mands  that  it  should  have  a  mail  ser-  vessels  been  unfit  for  the  service, 
vice  distinctly  its  own,  conducted  with  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  nautical 
no  other  view  than  to  promote  the  con-  men,  that  mails,  conveyed  in  even 
venience  of  that  commerce,  and  of  the  the  most  superior  steamers  by  way  of 
people  of  the  colony.  How  then  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  can  never 
this  to  be  provided  most  economically,  be  depended  upon  either  for  speed  or 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  effectively  ?  regularity.  The  most  efficient  mode 
The  latter  is  the  main  question.  We  which  we  have  seen  proposed  for 
ought  scarcely  to  think  about  cost  in  performing  the  service,  is  that  of  the 
the  effort  to  improve  the  postal  faeili-  Australian  Direct  Steam  Navigation 
ties  of  a  possession  which,  we  have  Company  vid  Panama.  It  is  intended 
aeon,  took  from  us  last  year  upwards  that  this  Company^s  vessels,  which 
of  fourteen  millions  sterimg  of  British  are  to  be  powerful  paddle-wheel 
produce  and  manufactures.  Pjist  ex-  steamers  of  3000  tons,  shall  proceed 
perionce  has,  we  think,  shown  sufficient-  at  stated  periods  from  Milford  Haven 
ly  that  the  object  in  view  can  never  be  to  Aspinwall  (Navy  Bay),  on  the  At- 
obtained  by  steaming  round  the  Cape  lantic  side  of  the  Isthmus;  from 
of  Good  Hope.  The  shortest  passages  whence  passengers  and  cargo  will  be 
as  yet  attained  by  that  route  were  per-  convened  by  railway  to  Panama,  on 
formed  by  the  "Golden  Age"  in  61  the  Pacific  side,  and  there'  re-em- 
days,  and  by  the  "  Argo"  in  64  days,  barked  for  Australia,  accomplishing 
The  noble  steam-ship  **  Great  Britain,*'  the  whole  distance,  to  or  from,  m 
m  the  last  trip,  made  the  distance  to  about  fifty-five  days.  That  the  power 
Melbourne  in  65  days.  The  Austra-  of  fulfilling  this  promise  is  within  the 
lian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  reach  of  an  energetic  Company,  has 
which  promised  so  largely,  failed  recently  been  proved  by  the  experl- 
most  unequivocally.  The  first  of  ment  made  by  the  United  States 
their  ships,  the  "Australian,"  took  steamer, "  Golden  Age."  America,  by 
44  days  to  reach  the  Capo;  the  the  by,  is  still  our  pioneer  in  steam 
•*  Sydney"  took  64  days ;  the  "  Mel-  enterprise. 
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"Tht  'Odden  Am'— (we  quote  from  oonnter  calms,  and  eaa  dernre  no  aid 

An  ably-conduoted  Liverpool  paper,  the  from  canying  canvass.     The  loss  of 

/ouma/>— steaming   only  alowly,  and  that  aid  is  a  serious  matter  to  screw 

under  unfavourable  circumstancea^made  steamers,  in  a  voyage  where  cconomr 

«ie  run  from  Sydney  to  TahiU  in  18|  {„  t^e  article  of  fuel  is  so  desirable, 

days,  and  from  TahiU  to  Panama  m  18  ^xom  Great  Britain  to  Navy  Bay,  on 

^IW^^''''^  ^'^''^Yrff^^  the  other  hand,  is  usually  a  run  in 

would  have  performed  the  distances  m,.  ,  uj^            i- 

about  11  an/l6  days  respectively,  and  ^»||S**  Ty^^.^  be  advantageourfy 

surmounted  effectually  the  only  difficul-  ^;  ^.^?t  the  run  from  Panama  to 

ty  to  be  experienced  in  crossing  the  Australia  is  through  pleasant  weather 

Pacific,  namely,  carrying  coals  sutticient  «>r  the  enUre  distance,  the  Pacific  fully 

for  the  voyage  from  station  to  station,  justifying  the  propriety  of  its  appella- 

The  detention,  which  in  this  case  was  tion. 

nearly  16  days  between  Sydney  and  Of  course,  a  company  working  the 

Southampton,  might  be  shortened  to  Panama  route  effectively,  with  superior 

about  4  days,  by  proper  arrangements  vessels,  and  carrying    regular  mails, 

being  made  for  nrompt  despatch ;  and  must  be  subsidised  by  the  British  Go- 

the  voyage  would  thus  be  performed  in  vemment     Our  colonists  themselves 

from  60  to  68  days.''  ^,^jul^  gladly  lent  tiieir  aid  by  grants 

A  portion  of  the  journey  across  the  out  of  their  own  public  revenue.    In 

Isthmus,  we  may  remark,  was  performed  fact,  the  province  of  New  South  Wales 

on  mules,  only  thirty-one  miles  of  the  has  recentiy  advertised  its  willingness 

railway    being     as    yet     completed,  to  give  a  bonus  of  jCfiOOO  sterling  to 

The  whole  line,  however,  ia  expected  any  company  which  will    bring    the 

to  be  opened  in  the  course  of  the  postal  distance  between  England  and 

present  year.  Melbourne  to  sixty  days  each  way. 

Many  circumstances  concur  to  ren-  The  Australian  Direct  Company,  how- 

der  the  Panama  route  infinitely  pre-  ever,  anticipate  a  good  pront  on  their 

ferable   to  any  other.    In    the    first  undertaking,  irrespective  of  remunera- 

Elace,   the   shortest  distance    has   to  tion  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  for  carry- 

e  traversed.     From  Milford  Haven  to  ing  the  mails,  as  will  be  perceived  from 

Sydney  by  this  route  is  only  12,440  the  following  extract  from  their  pro- 

nules,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  spectus,  published  last  year  :^ 
exception  of  46  miles,  is  by  sea.    By 

the  present  Peninsular   and  Oriental  "  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  dwell 

Company's  route,  rtVi  Swan  River  and  ©"^  the  great  extension  of  general  traffic 

Cape  Leeuwin,  from  Soutiiampton  the  wherever  proper  facilities  of  intercourse 

distance  is  12,866  miles,  of  which  238  ^y  s^»°^  ^^1^,  ^e®"  afforded :  it  may, 

have  to  be  performed  between  Alex-  bowever,  be  bnefly  stated,  that  the  pro- 

andria  and  Suez  by  Canal,  by  tiie  Nile,  ^7«  ofgolddunngtheyear  1862,  m  the 

.1                *cj"^«xTiAi.  colony  of  Victoria  alone,  amounted  to 

and  across  the  desert     By  tiie  same  over  £18,000,000.  with  every  prospect 

Company  s  route  wA  Torres  Straits,  ^f  a  continuous  increase,  exclisive  of 

the  distance  is  13,096  miles,  with  tiie  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  which 

same  overiand  journey  to  make  from  forms  a  large  addition  to    this  vast 

Alexandria  to  Suez.     We  can  only  get  amount :  that,  during  the  months  Ja- 

our  mails  from  Australia  by  cither  of  nuary,  February,  March  and  April  last, 

these    routes    in   sixty  days,   by   the  the  specie  transmitted  across  the  Istb- 

very  costly  express  from   Marseilles,  mus — from  Peru   and  Chili,  from  the 

The  General  Screw  Compaoy^s  route,  western  coast  of  Mexico,  and  from  Cali- 

by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fomi a— amounted  to  20,410,796  dollars, 

Madras,     and    Point    de    Galle,    is  exceeding  £4,000,000    sterling,  —  and 

enormously  circuitous;  and  the  same  *^*^*  the  passenger  traffic,  by  the  same 

Company's  new  route,  without  touch-  ^''^^  *^^  ^^^J^^  '*™^  I?^"^^  amount- 

ing   iTthe    Cape,    b    12,837    miles,  "tt  ^  10,668   persons,  irrespective   of 

»rk«-*  :-  -««*k^-       •        J'    J    ""'^"^  those  conveyed  by  the  San  Joan  de  Ni- 

TherewanoAersenous  disadvantage  ,^  Une.    It  may  be,  moreover, 

connected  wit^  the  eastward  voyage,  observed  that  this  extent  of   traffic, 

J?rom    the    Cape    to    Australia    the  however    great,   affords    no    adequate 

weather  is  generally  boisterous,  with  idea  of  the  vast  trade  which  will  arise 

variable  winds ;    and   in   passing  the  to  feed  this  line,  when  in  full  onera- 

equmactiaH    Mo,    ships    have    to    en-  tion,— with  all  the  important  advan- 
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tagM  of  a  oo(iiDlet«d  railway,  and  of  a  tive,  in  order  to  enaUe  Goyernment 

fyBtematio  conduct  of  business.  to  fix  the  rates  of  postage  as  low  as 

**  iMTge  additions  to  this  vast  traffic  possible.      The    present  charges  are 

most  necessarily  flow  from  the  increas-  preposterously  high.     A  letter  by  a 

ing  mtercourse  between  North  America  ^\i^  g^ip,  which  may  be  from  ninety 

and  the  Austraban  coloni^  facilitated  ^^  ^^^  hundred  days  on  the  passage, 

Ib^of  sl^^mTrsTw  ^^^    eirfitpence.'if  under  yTan 

S^fen 'tht^rt^d  SU^^^^^^^^  .r  <^-    ^y  -team  and  overland  mail, 

of  Panama  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  l^  «  ^"^  *  8»»^»°«  *?  twentypenoe, 

between  California  and  Panama  in  the  "    under  a  quarter  of  an   ounce  in 

North  Pacific    The  augmented  line  of  weight,   for  what  to  a  man,  whoae 

steamers,  also,  employed  by  the  Pacific  caligraphy  is    not    of   a    diminutive 

Steam  Navigation  Company  between  order,  or  who  cannot  command  **  bank" 

Valparaiso  and  Panama,  must  consider-  or  **  foreign  post "  paper,  must  be  only 

ably  swell  the  stream.    These  great  re-  half  a  letter.     Cheap  postage  for  the 

suits  stand  in  perfect  independence  of  a  newly  settled  population  of  Australia, 

line  projected,  which  will  in  all  pro-  and  for  their  friends  in  this  country, 

bability,  at  no  distant  period,  connect  fg  as  essential  as  regular  and  expe<n- 

Califoruia  and  China;   and  likewise  of  tious  mails  are  to  the  mercantile  com- 

traffic,  the   natural  rcBult  of  convey-  munities  in  both  countries.     We  must 

ance  of  passenffers  and  valuable  mer-  ,«^„,i,     ♦««     4k«*    »»nr»*v..x^»     .^^ 

chandise^divertcd  from  old  and  circui-  f*^T  !      ^'    ^  ^    newspapers    and 

tons  routes.  ^*^®  circulars  are  as  much  required 

"The  Directors  derive  great  encou-  ^^  conveyed  expeditiously  as  mer- 
ragement  from  the  knowledge  that  the  <^^*®  letters.  By  the  last  overland 
objects  of  this  Company  are  favoured  ™***  *  fortunate  few  received  des- 
with  the  high  approval  of  British  mer-  patches  vid  Marseilles  in  sixty  days, 
chants  in  general.  Many  of  the  most  The  bulk  of  the  mail,  consisting  of 
eminent  London  houses  have  strongly  newspapers  and  letters  from  emi- 
exorcMed  their  approbation;  and  the  grants,  &c.,  was  not  delivered  until 
foUowiog  document  fully  attests  the  Uie  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  South- 
spirit  in  which  the  enterprise  is  re-  ampton,  nearly  seventy  days  from 
garded  by  several  influential  and  dis-  her  leaving  the  colony. 
UnguirfiedifancA«f»^«r  firms:  .  ^  .  We  have  certainly  little  hope  of 
We,  the  undersigned,  being  desi-  our  Government  doing  much  to  de- 
rous  of  encouraging  the  establishment  ^^,  ^^e  resources  of  Australia,  The 
lAng^Ll^rdli^Uitr^^^^^  Pos.^Office  authorities    mav,   indeed, 

tages  for  the  transit  of  passengers  and  ^  *°^"?f^  ^  ^^"^5?®  ^^  ^^  ^?J°°^; 

ffoods  to  and  from  Australia  and  the  *°^  ^  ^®  mercantile  eommumty  of 

different  important  States  in  the  Pacific  ^'^  country,  a  direct  mail  commum- 

Ocean,  and  being  deeply  impressed  with  cation  vid  Panama,  by  the  proepect — 

the  advantages  of  the  route  by  the  indeed,  almost  certainty — that  if  they 

way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  since  fail  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 

the  establishment  of  the  railroad  at  that  the    United   States  Government  will 

place  connecting  the  two  oceans, — here-  do    it    for    them.      The    experiment 

by  signify  our  approval  of  the  pro-  made    by    the    American    steam-ship 

jected  British  and  Australian    Direct  »*  Golden  Age  *'  is  said  to  have  been. 

Screw  Steam  Packet  Company,  for  the  commercially,    an     unprofitable     one. 

purpose  of   canning  out  the  line  of  g^^  ^^^  application  of  steam  power 

communication    to  those  parts   in  the  *    xl  r  r  i  • 

most  efficient   manner.    (Signed)-  r!  ^  ^*^«  performance  of  long  voyages  w 

Gladstone  A  Co..  HoaR^l,   Ja^son  even  as  yet  in  its  infancy.     The  chief 

A  Co.,  Robert  Smith   A  Co.,   Robert  f^'^^ulty  hitherto  experienced  in  mak- 

Gardner,  Samuel  MKNDE^  Robt.  Bar-  ^^S  ^nort  and  regular  passages  to  a 

BODR  A  Brothers,  Joh.v  Pender  <fe  Co.,  dwtant  port  has  been  the  large  quan- 

George  Fraser,  Son,  A  Co.,  Henry  B.  t'»ty  of  coals  required   to  be  carried, 

Jackson,  R.  L  Farbridgk  A  Co.,  B.  Lie-  which  diminishes  the  power  of  carry- 

BERT,  Presoott,  Brotuers,  <fe  Co.,  Thos.  ing  cargo  in  our  mail  steamers.    It 

Cardwell  <&  Co,  Oswald  Stevenson  &  is  estimated  that   our  Cunard   Com- 

Co.,  J.  A.  Turner  <fe  Co.' "  pany's  and  the  Collins'  boats  would 

have  to  diminish  their  speed,  and   to 
It  is  most  desirable  that  whatever  forfeit  some  of  their  character  for  re- 
line  is  selected  for  conveying  the  mails  gularity  In  the  lnj!k«ai\a»A.Q\i  q^  \Skai\& 
abould  bo  as  far  aa  possible  remaiiera-  to  and  ttom  ^m«t\^  "w^t^  ^^  V«^ 
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ealeulated,  they  imuntained,  to  aeenre  in  not  one  of  these  TeeBels,  einee  their 

the  health  and  comfort  and  safety  of  being  aailed  under    private  manage- 

poor  persons  going  out  at  the  expense  ment^  has    more   than    the    ordinaiy 

of  the  colony,  a  knowledge  of  the  na-  rase  of   mortality    prevaileda      After 

tore  of  which  was  denied  to  the  ex-  this  disastrons  loss  of  human  life,  the 

perienced    Government    officers    sta-  Commissioners  came  to  the  resolution 

tioned  at  the    various    ports,  whose  of  diminishing  the  number  of  children 

dutv  it  is  to  superintend  the  aooom-  allowed  to  each  passenger,  and  limited 

modation  and  quality    of  provisions  the  size  of  their  ships.    Private  firolB 

afforded  to  persons  going  out  at  their  allowed   the  same  number,  and    tn- 

own  expense.    Let  us  see  what  was  creased  the  size  of  their  ships.    Yet 

the  working  of  this  model   system  !  the  latter  have  had  no  increase  in  the 

They  state    that,  in    consequence  of  rate  of  mortality,  whilst,  only  a  few 

the  high  rates  for  F.hipping,  they  were  weeks  a^,  a  ship  chartered  by  the 

compelled  to  adopt  large  ships,  and  CommissionerB    lost   at    sea — having 

they  add,  page  18 : —  only  reached  Cork — in  putting  back 

to    their  depot   at   Birkenhead,   and 

"  We  lament  to  say  that  in  those  de-  after  placing  the  sick  in  hospital,  up- 

spatched  from  Liverpool  the  result  was  ^^rds  of  sixty  lives !    The  absurdity, 

unfortunate.   Among  the  adidta.  indeed-  ^^  ^^       ^  ^^  ^^  Commissioners,  m 

ZouStt::S^Zly:^rc^^^^  employinT exclusively  small  shipO- 

whose  numbers  had  been  increased  by  ^^^  apparent,    even    m    a    sanitaiy 

the  then  recent  relaxation  of  our  rules,  poi"*  <>*  v*®^-   ^The   large  chppere, 

a  great  mortality  occurred.    On   the  ^^^  expressly   for  the    trade,    have 

*Boumeu(* 'Marco Polo/ and 'Wanata,'  at  the  same  tune  had  the  advantage 

in  which  the  aggregate  number  of  pas-  over  their  competitors  in  quick  saULog. 

sengers  was  2,681,  the  number  of  deaths  Li  proof  of  this  fiict,  we  quote  a  table 

was  181,  of  which  no  less  than  162  extracted  from  a  file  of  the  London 

were  below  four  years  of  age.    On  the  Times  of  this  year,  showing  the  aver- 

*  Ticondera^o,'  166  persons  died  on  the  age  number  of  days  occupied  in  tiie 

voyage,  or  m  quarantine  after  arrival,  passage    by  the  vessels   of  different 

of  whom  66  were  below  fourteen,  and  tonnage,  ranging  from  200  tons  np- 

18  were  less  than  one  year  old.''  ^^^  despatch^  from  Liverpool  to 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  Australia  in  the  years  1862  and  1863. 
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1853. 

ATorage  number 

Ayerage  number 

Under 

200  tons. 

of  days. 

of  days. 

From 

200  to    300  tons 

187 

138 

n 

M 

300  „    400 
400  „     600 
600  .,     600 
600  „    700 

99 
99 
99 
99 

122 
123 
118 
118 
107 

122 
113 
112 
112 
103 

91 

700  „    800 

99 

108 

101 

99 

800  „    900 

99 

103 

100 

99 

900  „  1000 

99 

102 

96 

99 

1000  „  1200 

99 

96 

91 

99 

1200  &  upwards, 

91 

90 

We  entertain  little  doubt  that,  in  a  mdividuals,  that  these  important  col- 
short  while,  the  provincial  legislatnres,  onies  must  look  chiefly  for  a  relief 
and  people  of  the  various  provinces  of  from  their  present  temporary  difficul- 
Australia  will  protest  loudly  against  ties.  A  large  amount  of  misconcep- 
this  mismanagement  of  their  contribu-  tion  has  been  spread  abroad  as  to  the 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  prospects  which  they  hold  out  for 
emigration,  and  assert  the  right  of  settlers  and  their  social  condition, 
exercising  a  greater  control  than  We  have  had  too  much  information 
they  have  at  present  over  their  own  from  the  Colonies  themselves  about 
funds.  the  state  of  trade  in  Melbourne  and 
But  It  IB,  nfter  all,  to  the  honest  the  other  large  towns,  and  the  yield  tit 
press,  and  to  tho  enterpiiae  of  private  the  vanovxa  gold  minea^  and  much  too 
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Utile  of  the  progress  makiDg  in  agri-  leave  his  home  to  settle  for  life  in 

eukural    pursuits.     With  respect  to  Australia  in  the  entire  confidence  that 

the  latter,  too,  the  sort  of  information  his  industry  will  meet  its  full  reward, 

conveyed,  and  the   picture  which  it  To  bring  about  the  future  greatness 

presents,  have  not  been  of  a  character  which    we    have   predicted    for    the 

likely  to  attract  the  most  useful  classes  colony,  as   the  centre  of  a  wealthy 

of  settlers— our    small  farmers   and  and    powerful    Anglo-Saxon    empire 

fium-labourers.      Sheen-farming   and  in  the  Pacific,  whose  population  are 

Btock-farminff  in  *^  the  bush,"  as  it  is  governed  by  British  laws,  and  are  in 

still    absurdly    termed,    is    naturally  the  enjoyment  of  British  institutions, 

associated  in  their  minds  with  ideas  it  is  most  important  that  the  British 

of  solitary  and    half-savage    life,  to  element  should  be  as  largely  as  pos- 

adventure  upon  which  most  men,  and  sible  infused  amongst  them.    Society 

especially  those  who  have  been  accus-  in  Australia  calls   especially  for  the 

tomed  to  quiet  domestic  life,  and  have  presence  of  an  educated  middle  class, 

no  pressing  necessity  for  taking  such  capable   of  ameliorating,   by  its   ex- 

a  step,  will  hardly  be  induced  to  leave  ample,  the  rudeness  of  character  and 

their  native  land.     In  the  large  towns  manners  which  may  be  expected  from 

•odety  is  gradually  assuming  a  settled  amongst  her  successful  gold-diggers, 

character,  and   their  population,  the  bush-farmers,  and  traders.  The  spread 

old  and  the  newly  arrived  as  well,  of  truthful  information  respecting  the 

are  directing  their  attention  to  the  or-  climate,  capabilities,  &c.,  of  the  coun- 

dinary  avocations  of  industry.    Dwell-  try,  will  effect  much  in  supplying  that 

ingB,  as  we  have  shown,  are  being  want,  and  inducing  such  a  class  to 

erected  almost  with  sufficient  rapidity  emigrate  thither  as  to  a  permanent 

to  meet  the  demand  for  them,  and  home.     The  time  may  come— be  it 

proper    sanitary  and    other    arrange-  far  distant ! — ^when  the  colonists  may 

ments  will  follow.  The  most  congratu-  demand  to  be  an  independent  people, 

latory  movement  which  has  recently,  Such  an  infusion  amongst  them    of 

and  is  now  more  rapidly  than  ever  right-hearted  and  loyal  British  men 

taking  place,  is  the  conversion  of  the  and  women — ^the  &thers  and  mothers 

soil,  Mtherto  in  a  wild  state,  or  form-  of  another  generation— may  do  much 

ing  portions  of  sheep  runs,  into  farms  to    postpone    such  an  event      And 

of  various  sizes,  cultivated  in  the  best  when  it  does  arrive— when  a  people 

manner  by  British  and  other  farmers,  grown  great  and  wealthy  under  the 

little  communities,  the  germs  of  future  protecting  arm  of  British  sway  refuses 

towns  and  villages,  are  springing  up  to  be  governed  from  the  antipodes— 

on    every    side  ;    and    before    many  the  breaking  of  the  link  may  be  ren- 

seasons   are     over,    the    population,  dered  a  kincQy  one ;  and  it  may  to  no 

however  largely  augmented,  will  have  slight  extent  operate  upon  pur  future 

no  occasion  to  depend  upon  extrane^  relations  with  the  grown-up  child,  who 

ous    supply  for  any  of  the  leading  has  cast  us  off,  and  decided  to  walk 

necessaries  of  life.      Whether  as   a  by  himself,  that  his  heart  still  clings 

merchant,  a  tradesman,  or  to  engage  to  the  home  of  his  parents,  and  feels  an 

in  other  legitimate  and  useful  occupa-  interest  in  maintaining  the  prosperity 

tions,  the  emigrant  may  now  sa^ly  of  the  land  which  gave  them  birtii. 
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dther."*    By  this  imraous  drivel  is  **  offence  **— -and  of  style  and  exprm 

meaot,  that  if  this  innnitode  of  sys-  sion,  are  commoa  to  the  Essajf  and 

terns  be  made  by  one  God,  who  has  the    other   works   of   the  suspeeted 

peopled    every  orb    as    our  own  is  author.     We  are  not  aware  that  up 

peopled,  with  rational  and  moral  be-  to  the  present  time  he  has  repudiated 

ings,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  He  the  work  thus  attributed  to  him.    On 

has  such  a  special  regard  for  us,  as  the   contrary,  he  has  just  published 

the  Scriptures  assure  us  He  has — that  a  Diakgue,  by  way  of  supplement 


Be  was  made  flesh,  and  dwell  among  to  it,  in  which  ne  and  various  el 
ta — lived  with  us,  died  for  us,  rose  of  objectors  are  speakers ;  and  on  one 
again  for  us;  us,  the  insigniOcant  of  them  telling  him  that  one  of  hk 
occupants  of  this  insigniBcant  speck  critics  '*  repeatedly  tries  to  conoeet 
amidst  the  resplendent  magnificence  his  speculations  with  those  of  the 
of  the  infinite  universe.  Now,  that  author  of  Vestiges  cf  Creation!^  a  wfld 
such  a  notion  is  equally  irreligious  work  of  an  infidel  character,  he  m- 
and  unphilosophical  we  trust  no  in-  swers,  **  If  he  were  to  try  to  connect 
telligent  reader  of  ours  requires  to  be  me  with  an  ajtswer  to  that  work, 
persuaded;  but  that  there  are  both  which  went  through  two  editions, 
uiends  and  enemies  of  the  Christian  under  the  title  of  Indkalums  tf  ihe  . 
Faith,  who  fear  or  believe  otherwise,  Crealor,  he  would  be  nearer  the  mark ; 
may  be  assumed ;  and  hence  the  at  least,  I  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
unspeakable  importance  of  viewing  this  latter  book.**  Now,  this  latter 
the  matter  soberly,  by  such  light  as  book  was  published,  certainly  not 
we  have^ — as  Goa  has  been  jueased  with  Dr.  Wheweirs  name,  on  the  title- 
to  vouchsafe  to  us.  K  we  have  little,  page,  but  by  the  publisher  of  all  his 
we  cannot  help  it,  but  must  gratefully  other  works,  and  entitled  JtndioaHonM 
and  reverently  make  the  best* use  we  of  the  Creator;  Theological  ExtradB 
can  of  it ;  assuring  ourselves  that  from  Dr,  WhetdelTs  IGstory  and  PkU 
there  must  be  wise  reasons  for  our  losophiy  cf  Indvctite  Science.  But 
omniscient  Creator's  havmg  given  whereas  the  Essay  in  question  is 
us  just  as  much  as  we  have,  ami  no  written  by  the  present  lughly-gifted 
more.  He  might  have  endowed  us  Master  of  Trinity,  with  the  design  of 
with  faculties  nearly  akin  to  His  own ;  showing  that "  the  belief  of  the  pbineta 
but  He  has  thought  proper  to  act  and  stars  being  inhabited  is  ilU 
otherwise.  founded— a  notion  taken  up  on  in- 
The  attention  of  scientific  persons,  "suflScient  grounds,  and  that  the  most 
and  those  of  a  speculative  character  recent  astronomical  discoveries  point 
in  religion,  physics,  and  morals,  has  the  other  way " — ^the  author  declaring 
recently  been  recalled  to  the  question,  that  these  "  views  have  long  been  in 
— ^whether  there  are  flrounds  for  his  mind,  the  convictions  wluch  they 
believing  the  heavenly  homes  to  be  in-  involve  growing  gradually  deeper, 
habited  by  rational  beings, — ^by  the  through  ihe  effect  of  various  trains 
publication,  eleven  months  ago,  of  a  of  speculation  ;'*  it  will  be  found,  on 
thin  octavo  volume  of  279  pages,  referring  to  Dr.  Whewell's  Bridge 
bearing  no  author's  name,  and  en-  waUr  Treatise^  published  in  1833,  £at 
titled.  Of  the  Plurality  cf  Worlds,  an  theise  views  seem  not  then  to  have 
Essay,  Internal  ericbnce  seemed  to  been  entertained  by  him.  In  book 
point  to  a  distinguished  person  at  iii.  chap.  2,  we  find  him  speiddng 
Cambridge  as  the  author — a  gentle-  thus:  ^The  earth,  the  globular  body 
man  of  great  eininence  as  a  mathe-  thus  covered  with  life,  is  not  the  only 
matician,  a  loffkiian,  a  divine^  and  a  globe  m  ihe  universe.  There  are  cir- 
moralist--in  snort,  to  the  Reverend  cling  about  our  own  sun  six  others,  so 
Dr.  Whewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity  far  as  we  can  judge,  perfectly  analo- 
College.  The  work  was  divided  into  gous  in  their  nature,  beaodes  our 
numbered  paragraphs,  as  is  usual  moon,  and  other  bodies  analogous  to 
with  that  gentleman ;  peculiarities  of  it.  No  one  can  resist  the  temptation 
8pelling-*«.  g^  ^  offense,**  instead  of  to  conjecture  that  these  globes,  some 
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of  them  much  larger  than  our  own,  Astronomy,  some  think,  suggostA  th9 

are  not  dead  and  barren ;  that  they  contrary.     I  examine  the  force  of  this 

are,  like  ours,  occupied  with  life,  or-  latter  suggestion,  and  it  seems  to  me 

ganiaation,  intelligence.      To    conj<H:-  to  amount  to  little  or  nothing."    In 

tare  b  all  that  we  can  do ;  yet  even  by  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  tho 

the  perception  of  such   a  possibility,  Essay^  Dr.  Whewell  thus  sp<>aks,  in 

our  view  of  the  domain  of  nature  is  two    passages   ({}  12,  20),  which  ap- 

enlargod    and    elevated.**      Speaking  pear  to   us  to  indicate  at  once  the^ 

again  of  the  stars,  and  supposing  them  spirit  in  which  he  oflbrs  his  specula- 

sana,  with    planets    revolving  round  tions,  and  his  apprehension  as  to  the 

them,  he  adds,  "  And  these  may,  like  reception    with     which     they    might 

our  planet,  be  the  seats  of  vegetable,  n)eet     In   the   former,  he  owns  tnat 

animal,  and  rational  life.      We  may  his  **  views  are  so  different  from  thojM 

thus    have    in   the   universe,   worlds,  hitherto    generally    entertained,    and 

no  one  knows  how  many,  no  one  can  considered   as   having  a  sort  of  reli- 

gueas  how  varied.**      And,  finally,  in  gious  dignity  belonging  to  them,  that 

the  ensuing  chapter,  "  On  man*s  place  we  may  fear,  at  first  at  least,   they 

in    the   Universe,**  he  says :      **  We  will  ap|>ear  to  many  rash   and  fanci- 

thus  find  that  a  few  of  the  shining  ful,  and    almost,  as    wo    have    said, 

spots  which  we  see  scattered  on  the  irreverent.**    In  tho  latter  ho  speaka- 

face  of  the  sky  in  such  profusion,  ap-  thus  :— 

pear  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the        ,.  ,^ .       ^  ^  ,     ,    .  wi    .t  ^t 

A..i»k  .   «n/i  «,o,r    ,x^.u»r.«    ««  „»»ir>mr         "  It  18  Hot  to bc  deHied  that  thcrc  msf" 

eartn;  ana  may,  perhaps,  as  analojry  i  *       i  j-  *    v  ^      ii 

^^.ij     „ . ;'  r      ,v       .,       ^    Tu  t)e  a  regret  and  disturbance  naturallj 

would,  suggest,   be,  like    tho^  earth,  ^^^^  ^^ ,» ^j      ^^    -^^       ^^^  ^^y^^^  ^^^^ 

the  habitations  of  organised  bemgs.**  ^^^  ,^^^^^  ^"^j  ^j;^  ^^^  probably  con- 

Undoubtedly  these  remarks  are   pen-  tain  eervanU  and  worshippers  of  God, 

ned  in  a  cautious  and  philosophic  s\  irit ;  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  pain  and 

and  upwards  of  twenty  years*  subso-  trouble,  to  be  urged  with  tenderness  and 

quent  reflection,  by  the  light  of  vari-  to  be  performed  in  time,  to  untwine  our 

ous   splendid  astronomical  discoveries  reverential  religious  sentiments  from  er- 

during  that  interval,  is  now  announc-  roneous  views  of  the  constitution  of  tba 

ed  to  have  so  far  shaken  Dr.  Whe well's  Universe  with  which  they  have  been  in- 

faith   in  such  "  conjectures,**  as  to  in-  solved.    But  the  change  once  made,  it  it 

duco  him,  **in  all  sincerity  and  sim-  found  that  relig;ion  is  uninjured,  and  re- 

plicity,*'  to  submit  "  to  tho  pdblic  the  ^'«^f  "^^,  und.mmished.    And  therefort 

Arguments    strong    or   weak,*'  which  we  trust  that  the  reader  will  receivewith 

.  ^  J   A    ^«  *!.         V    i.  candour    and  patience    the    artrument 

had  occurred  to  him  on  the  subject ;  ^^.^^-^^  ^^  y^^^,^ [^  ^^^^  ^itj,  refe^nce  to 

and  which,   when    ho   proceeded   to  this  view,  or,  rather,  this  sentiment." 
write  the   Essay^  assumed,  by  being 

fully  unfolded,  greater  strength  than  In  this  tone  of  manly  modesty  is  ex- 
he  had  expei»ted.'*  lie  is  now  dis-  pressed  the  whole  of  this  really  re- 
posed to  regard  a  belief  in  the  plural-  markable  work  ;  but  all  competent 
ity  of  worlds  "to  have  been  really  readers  will  also  be  struck  by  th« 
produced  by  a  guess,  lii^Hitly  made  at  dignified  consciousness  of  power  as- 
first,  quite  unsupported  by  subsequent  sociated  witli  that  modesty.  These 
discoveries,  and  discountenanced  by  two  characteristics  have  invested  this 
tho  roost  recent  obsenations,  though  book  with  a  certain  charm,  in  our 
too  remote  from  knowledge  to  be  eyes,  which  we  cannot  but  thus  avow, 
either  proved  or  disproved.*'  And  after  having  given  his  Essay,  and 
further,  he  thus  indicates  the  grand  the  Dialogue,  in  which  he  deals 
scope  of  the  entire  inquiry :  "  I  do  with  various  objectors  to  his  Essay, 
not  attempt  to  disprove  the  plurality  due  consideration.  A  calm  perusal  of 
of  worlds,  by  taking  for  granted  the  that  Dialogue  may  suggest  to  shrewd 
truths  of  Revealed  Religion;  But  I  opponents  the  necessity  of  approaching 
say  that  the  teaching  of  Religion  may,  the  writer  of  it  with  caution, 
to  a  candid  inquirer,  suggest  the  Here,  then,  we  have  a  man  of  first- 
wisdom  of  not  taking  for  granted  the  rate  intellectual  power,  a  practised 
Plurality  of  Worids.  Religion  seems,  and  skilful  dialectician,  formidably 
at  first  sight  at  least,  to  represent  familiar  with  almost  every  depart- 
Man*8  history  and  position  as  unique,  mcnt  of  phywcal  science,  in  its  latcat 
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1    i<>   die   ot'  urn  tMiu-c  :iiui   (l<-;:iiiu-  t  »  end,  nln^N  inav  li 

sill  i     None   but  n  fool  would  rush  of   n    siibtlu    and  ^ 

ngrily  forward,  to  i»iu*ountiT  sucli  an  fV'Iicit<»us   and  rnastt 

uthor   with   harsh    and    hoatod    Ian-  lii^    KiiUjcct :    a    tho 

ungc,  or  dcr<»gatory  and  unrhiiriUihlc  wi:h  th<'  hri^^hts  an 

^<inuati()Ils    and     im|>utatii)n.<4.        A  sics,  divinity,  and  ni* 

liioMophioal    and   dniy    (pnililU'd    op-  and    infinitely   boyoii 

mcnt    would    act    ditfirmtly.       IIi*  rc;^r:ird  IvJr  the  truths 

.)uld  say,  In  thi.s  i\<sv  of  free  inqniry,  li;(i«»n,   and   an   earn* 

matter  how  bold  and  Miiiius  tin;  v.in.'i*  its  interest.'*,  h^ 

;ick    on   preconoeptiiins    and    Ion*;-  in    his   n|iiiii  in.  many 

ubli>hed   opinion  and   belief,    if   it  stinnidiii'^blofk  in  the 

made  in  a  gravo  and  m.-iiily  spirit  vont  CIniMiiin.     That 

in({uiry  and   argnment,  and  e>po-  nny  be  seen  indicated 

ly  by  one  whose  eminent  character,  lan_rua-e  which  wo  h 

ilif!cati(»n8,  and  posi  i.ni,  entitle  his  Thomas  l\iiiie.     If  th 

geslitms  and  »]K'ci»lations  to  deli-  which  Dr.  Whewell  h.*i 

itu    consideration,    that   ddiberate  and   who  will  doubt  i 

sideration    they    must    have.      **  I  re-pectfid      c<»nsi«lc'Rit 

?  presented,"   says   the   writer   of  enhanced.     He   mu«t 

Essay,  in  the  JJwlt>'rNe,^' i^aiwry  fur    hji\in»^   tlelilK-rate 

calmly,  the  views  and  ar;;umenls  cost   of  what  he  was 

h   occurred   to   mv    mind,   on    a  the  amount  of  ccnsur 

tion   which   many   persons    think  contempt  which  he  ini{ 

'itercsting   one ;   and  if  any  one  seems  that  he  Una  fel 

introduce  any  other  temper  into  enough     to    make    ll 

liscusbion  of   this   que»tii»n,  with  and     liere    he    sees 

r  will  hold  no  argument ;   if  ho  coiiteni|Kirary,    iSlr    I 
in  a  vehement  and  auLTv  stnim      ■•-    • 
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flcious  victim  of  an  invincible  love  of  a  fact  as  you  allege  to  exist,  or  the 

paradox;     and     indeed      Sir    David  best    kind    and    gteatest    degree   of 

Brewster  nnceremonionsly  character-  evidence   which    may  justify  ine    in 

ises   the   Essayist's  conjectures  con-  assenting  to   the   existence   of   such 

ceming  the  fixed  stars  as   ^insulting  a  fact.     We   are    dealing  with  facts, 

to  Astronomy,"  and  *•  ascribablo  only  probabilities,   improbabilities;    and    I 

to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  mental  repudiate  any  intrusion   of  sentiment 

powers,   which    feeds  upon   paradox,  or  fancy.     If  God  has   told  mo  that 

and  delights  in  doing  violence  to  sen-  the  fact  exists,  I  receive  it  with  rove- 


hich 

gards  as  a  happy  idea  on  a  great  He  has  been  pleased  to  cut  mo  off 
question,  he  dwells  upon  it  with  in  my  present  stage  of  existence, 
such  an  eager  fondness  as  warps  his  But  if  Uod  has  not  told  me  the  fact 
judgment ;  that  ha\  ing  committed  directly — and  I  feel  no  religious  obli- 
himself  to  what  he  has  seen  to  bo  gation  to  hold  the  fact  to  exist  or 
a  false  position,  he  defends  it  des-  not  to  exist — I  will'  regard  the  ques- 
perately,  with  consummate  logical  tion  as  one  both  curious  and  interest- 
skill.  Or  he  may  believe  himself  ing,  and  weigh  carefully  the  reasons 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  which  you  offer  me  in  support  of 
demolished  bold  and  vast  theories,  your  assertion.  But  will  you,  in 
and  plucked  up  by  the  roots  an  return,  weigh  carefully  the  reasons  I 
enormous  fallacv.  It  may  be  so,  offer  for  asserting  a  fact  which  ap- 
or  it  may  not ;  but  Dr.  Whewell's  is  pears  to  me,  however  you  may  think 
certainly  a  very  bold  attempt  to  erroneously,  of  incalculably  greater 
swim  against  Uio  splendid  stream  personal  moment  to  me  as  a  member 
of  modern  astronomical  speculation,  of  the  human  family — namely,  that 
He  would  say,  however,  Is  it  not  **  man's  history  and  position  arc 
as  bold  to  peojjle,  as  to  depopulate  unique; — that  the  earth  is  really  tho 
the  starry  structures?  It  is  on  you  largest  planetary  body  in  the  solar 
that  the  burthen  of  proof  rests :  you  system — its  domestic  hearth,  and'  the 
cannot  see,  or  hear,  inhabitants  in  only  world  in  the  universe?'*  I 
other  spheres;  the  Bible  tells  us  am  quite  as  much  startled  at  having 
nothing  about  them ;  and  where,  to  receive  your  notion,  as  you  may 
therefore,  is  the  evidence  on  which  be  to  receive  mine.  My  great  en^no 
you  found  your  assertion,  and  would  of  proof,  says  his  op|)onent,  is 
coerce  me  into  a  concurrence  in  analogy :  well,  replies  the  other, 
your  conclusions?  I  long  for  the  there  I  will  meet  you;  and  the  first 
production  of  sufficient  evidence  of  grand  point  to  settle  is,  whether 
so  awful  a  fact  as. that  God  has  there  is  an  analogy ;f  when  that 
created  all  the  starry  bodies  for  the  shall  have  been  settled  in  the  aflirma- 
purpose  of  placing  upon  them  beings  tive,  we  will,  as  carefully  as  possible, 
in  any  degree  like  man — moral,  intel-  weigh  the  amount  of  it. 
lectufU,  accountable  biMngs,  of  equal,  This  is  the  point  at  issue  between 
higlur,  or  lower  degree  of  intelli-  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  David  Brewster ; 
gence— consisting  of  that  wondrous  who  resolutely  undertakes  to  demon- 
combination  of  matt^rr  and  mind,  strate  "  More  Worlds  than  One"  to 
body  and  soul,  which  constitutes  bo  "  the  creed  of  the  philosopher,  and 
man,  existing  in  similar  relations  to  the  hope  of  the  Christian."  It  is  to 
the  external  world.  The  mere  sug-  bo  seen  whether  this  emin(  nt  member 
gestlon  startles  me,  both  as  a  man  of  of  the  scientific  world,  also  a  firm 
science  and  a  Christian  believer,  on  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  has 
account  of  certain  difficulties  which  undertaken  a  task  to  which  he  is  equal, 
appear  to  me  greater  than  perhaps  He  must  present  such  an  amount  of 
even  you  may  have  taken  into  proof  as  will  require  the  plurality  of 
account.  But,  however  this  may  be,  worlds  to  be  accepted  as  his  creed, 
I  call  upon  you  for  proofs  of  so  vast  by  a  Philosopher  ;    that    is,    by    a 

•  More  Wortdt  than  One,  p.  280.  f  -^woy  (2d  edition),  p.  261. 
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\'hv   ?1i'»uM  ilicTc  iioi  l»o  a  jiiiirality  jJOM'tl    to   annihilate 

t'  worldji .'    The  second  is  Uuit  Atfki'ii  so  far  as  they  nro 

y  Dr.  Whewell:    Why  shoitld  lher«  to  warrant  huch  an 

e?   **!  do  not  pretend  to  disprove  a  sion.     But  that  to  ' 

lurality  of  worlds ;  but  I  ask  in  vain  disposed  to  c<»mo  is 

»r    any    argument    that    makes   the  He  says,  ^That  the 

)ctrino    probable."*      The  thinl,  is  t-d,  is  not  a  reason  ; 

ir  own.     And  irhat  if  thcrr.  ht  ! — :i  the  other  j»limet8  arc 

lostion   of  a   directly   practical  ten-  lievin^r  that  they  are 

ney.     We    shall    take    the    see«.nd  orbit  *-is   the  tempei 

csiion    first,  because  it   will    brintr  solar  system,  where  \ 

.  Wlicwell  tir&t  on  the  field,  its  it  was  of  hot  and  cold,  moii 

who  has  so  suddenly  mooted  this  sible.   .   .   .  The   earl 

gular  question.     But  we  would  at  larj^est  j)lanetary   hoc 

outset  entreat  our  readers,  at  all  system  ;   its  douiestic 

nts  (mr  youn^rer  ones,  to  remember  ed  between  the  hot  ai 

t  wo  arc  dealing  wiih  a  purely  spe-  one  side,  the  cold  and 

itivo  subject,  respecting  which  zeal-  on  the  other.     This  n 

partisans  aro  apt  to  draw  on  their  to   bo  a  domestic  he 

'Rations — to  assert   or  deny    the  habitation ;   in  this   n 

lence    of  analogy,  on   insutucient  the  largest  solid  globe 

inds;   to  overstrain    or   underrate  and   on    this    globe,  1 

brce;   and  lend  to  biire  probabi-  creatiie  o|H-ration8,  ci 

1,  or  even  pure  possibilities,  some-  from   any  of    those  \ 

;  of  the  air  of  facts,  \%here  fads  the  solid  from  the  vap 

)  aro  absolutely  none.  from  the  hot,  the  molt 

Why  sliouid  tliere  be  more  worlds  liave*  been  es<tablis}ied 

one?     "Astronomy,'*  tays   Dr.  plants,  and  auiuials,  i 

ivell,   "no    more    reveals   to   »«  ♦•^■^*  .i.   •    '• 
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the  fieayens,  and  stretched  them  out ;  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
he  that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that 
giveth  breath  unto  the  people  wpon  it,  thou  art  mindful  of  him  !  and  the  son 
and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  .•*  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  V* 
...  I  have  made  the  earth,  and  "  This,"  says  Sir  David,  •*  is  a  poai- 
ereated  man  upon  it;  I,  even  my  tiveargumentforaplurality  of  worlds! 
hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens.  We  cannot  doubt  that  inspiration  re* 
and  all  their  host  have  I  commanded,  vealed  to  the  Hebrew  poet  the  raag- 
.  .  .  Thus  saith  the  Ix)rd,  nitude,  the  distances,  and  the  final 
that  created  the  heavens ;  God  him-  cause  of  the  glorious  spheres  which 
self,  that  formed  the  earth,  and  made  fixed  his  admiration. . . .  Ho  doubtless 
it ;  he  hath  established  it,  he  created  it  viewed  these  words  as  teeming  tnth 
not  in  vain,  he  formed  it  to  be  in-  life,  physical  and  intellecttud ;  as  ^oheB 
habited :  I  am  the  Lord ;  and  there  which  may  have  required  millions  of 
is  none  e1se.*^f  Hero  the  Psalmist  years  for  their  preparation,  exhibitinif 
speaks  of  both  the  heaven  and  the  new  forms  of  beings,  new  powers  Sf 
earth,  saying  of  the  latter  that  he  has  mvnd^  now  conditions  in  the  past,  ana 
gixen  il  to  the  children  of  men ;  while  new  glories  in  the  future  !*'  In  his 
the  inspired  prophet  repeatedly  speaks  Diah^ue  Dr  Whewell  thus  dryly  dia- 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  saying  misses  this  extraordinary  flight  of  hiB 
that  God  hud  given  breath  to  the  opponent:  "That  the  Hebrew  poet 
people  upon  t/,  and  spirit  to  them  knew,  or  thought  about,  the  plurality 
that  walk  therein ;  that  ho  had  cro-  of  worlds,  is  a  fact  hitherto  unnotk^ed 
ated  man  upon  it ;  that  he  had  created  by  the  historians  of  astronomy ;  to 
the  earth  not  in  ram,  but  formed  their  consideration  I  leave  it.*' 
"i/,"  to  be  inhabited.  It  is  not  said  Let  us  now,  however,  follow  Dr. 
that  he  formed  the  heavens  to  be  Whewell  in  the  development  of  hk 
inhabited,  but  the  earth.  This  pas-  idea,  bearing  in  mind  his  own  im- 
sage  Sir  David  Brewster  has  quoted  prcssivo  statement,  in  his  preface, 
as  "  a  distinct  declaration  from  the  in-  that,  "  while  some  of  his  philosophi- 
spired  prophet,  that  the  earth  would  cal  conclusions  appear  to  him  to  fall 
have  been  created  in  vain,  if  it  had  in  very  .remarkably  with  certain 
not  been  formed  to  be  inhabited  ;  and  points  of  religious  doctrine,  he  is  well 
hence  we  draw  the  eonclusion,  that  as  aware  that  philosophy  alone  can  do 
the  Creator  cannot  be  supposed  to  little  in  providing  man  with  the  con- 
have  made  the  worlds  of  our  system,  solations,  hopes,  supports,  and  con- 
and  those  in  the  sidereal  universe,  in  victions  which  religion  offers ;  and 
vain,  they  must  have  been  formed  to  he  acknowledges  it  as  a  ground  of 
be  inhabited."l  Is  not  this  a  huge  deep  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  All 
**  conclusion"  to  draw  from  these  Good,  that  man  is  not  left  to  philo- 
premises  ?  And  do  not  the  words  tend  sophy  for  those  blessings,  but  has  a 
rather  the  other  way — to  show  that  fuller  assurance  of  them  by  a  mora 
the  earlhf  with  its  wondrous  adapta-  direct  communication  from  Him." 
tions,  would  have  been  created  in  *'  The  two  doctrines  which  we  have 
vain,  if  not  to  be  inhabited;  but  here  to  weigh  against  each  other," 
that  the  heavens  may  be  created  for  says  Dr.  Whewell,  **  are  the  plurality 
other  purposes,  of  which  man,  in  the  of  worlds,  and  the  wni/y  of  the  world ;" 
present  stage  of  existence,  has  not,  nor  and  he  "  includes,  as  a  necessary 
can  have,  any  conception  ?  part  of  the  conception  of  a  *  world,* 
We  have  spoken  of  Sir  David  a  collection  of  intelligent  creatures, 
Brewster's  drawinjj  a  huge  conclusion  where  reside  intelligence,  perception 
from  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  support  of  truth,  recognition  of  moral  law, 
of  his  views  of  the  question  before  and  reverence  for  a  Divine  Creator 
us ;  but  we  have  to  present  a  still  and  Governor."  j  His  Essay  branches 
huger  conclusion,  drawn  by  him  from  into  three  great  divisions,  in  dispasing 
another  glorious  passage :    "  When  I  of  the  conjectural  plurality  of  worldi, 

•  Isaiah,  xlii.  5.       f  Isaiah,  xlv.  12,  18.       X  ^^^  Worlds  than  One,  p.  17. 

§  Essay.-p.  859. 
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ftud  suggesting  the  reality  of  the  unity  to  maintain,  in  the  highest  deme 

of  the  world.    First,  he  considers  the  travagant,    incredible,    and    absord.'^ 

constitution  of  maii :  secondiv,  that  of  Such  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  asser- 

the  earth  which  he  inhabits,  Its  adapt-  tion    of    Thomas    Paine ;    and    Dr. 

ation,  structure,  and  position :  lastly,  Whowell  proposes  to  discuss  this  vast 

its  neighbours  in    the    heavens — the  fpeculalice  question,  *'not  as  an  o1>- 

solar  system  to  which  it  belongs,  the  jection    urged   by   an    opponent,   but 

^fixed  stars,  and  the  nebulae;  and  as  rather  as  a  difficulty  felt  by  a  friend 

to  these,  he  declares  that  "  a  closer  of    religion  f — "  to    examine    rather 

inquiry,  icilh  increased  means  of  oh-  how  we  can  quiet  the  troubled  and 

Brvaliim,  gives  no  confirmatiun  to  the  perplexed  believer,  than  how  we  can 

conjecture   which  certain   aspects   of  triumph  over  tlio  dogmatical  and  self- 

the  universe  at  fir.>t  sight  suggested  satisfied  infidel/*}    But  let  our  reader 

to    man,    that    there    may    be  other  note    well,    at    starting,    the    above 

b3dies,   lilie   the   earth,  tenanted  by  mighty  "  if  :"  which  he  may  regard  as 

other  creatures  like  man, — some  cha-  the  comet^s  nucleus,  drawing  after  it 

racters  of  whoso  nature  seem  to  re-  an  enormous  and  dismaying  train  of 

move  or  lessen  the  difficulties  we  may  consequences,  sweeping  into  annihila- 

at  first  feel  in  regarding  the  earth  as,  tion    man*s  hopes  equally  with    his 

in  a  unimie  cmd  special  manner^  the  fears. 

field  of  Uod's  providence  and  govern-  Dr.  Wliewell  gives  a  lucid  and  terse 
ment/'*  This  is  not  the  order  in  account  of  the  sc(»pe  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
which  Dr  Wliewell  proceeds,  but  it  is  eloquent  declamation,  his  ingenious 
that  which  wo  shall  observe,  in  giv-  suggestions,  and  his  astronomical  or 
ing  our  readers  such  a  brief  and  in-  phiUtsophical  arguments,  which  he 
Telligible  account,  as  we  can  of  this  deems  ^  of  great  weight ;  and,  upon 
singularly  bold  Essay,  He  himself  the  whole,  such  as  we  may  both  as- 
commences  with  a  IJeautiful  sketch  sent  to,  as  scientifically  true,  and 
of  the  state  of  ^*  Astronomical  Dis-  accept  as  rational ly  persuasive.  I 
coveries,"  with  which  Dr,  Chalmers  think,  however,  that  there  are  other 
d^alt  in  his  celebrated  Discourses ;  by  arguments,  also  drawn  from  scientific 
no  means  understating  the  amount  of  discover' es,  which  boar  in  a  veiy 
them,  with  reference  principally  to  important  and  striking  manner  upon 
the  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies —  the  opinions  in  question,  and  which 
^  a  countless  host  of  worlds,  arranged  Chalmers  has  not  referred  to ;  and  I 
in  planetary  systems,  having  years  conceive  that  there  are  philosophical 
and  seasons,  days  and  nights,  as  we  views  of  another  kind,  which,  for  .h>se 
have  ;"  as  to  which,  "  it  is  at  least  a  who  desire  and  will  venture  to  regard 
likely  suggestion  that  they  have  also  the  universe  and  its  Creator  in  the 
inhabitants — intelligent  beings,  who  wider  and  deeper  relations  which  ap- 
can  reckon  those  days  and  years — who  pear  to  be  open  to  human  speculation, 
subsist  on  the  fruits  which  the  seasons  may  be  a  source  of  satisfaction."'!! 
bring  forth,  and  have  their  daily  and  But  **  what  is  man  V^  is  the  preg- 
yearly  occupations,  according  to  their  nant  questitm  of  the  royal  Psaluiist; 
faculties."  f  If  this  world  be  merely  and  Dr.  Whewell  gives  an  account  of 
one  of  innumerable  other  worlds,  all,  man,  at  once  ennobling  and  solemnis- 
llke  it,  the  workmanship  of  God — all  ing ;  in  strict  accordance,  moreover, 
the  seats  of  life — like  it,  occupied  by  with  revelation,  and  with  those  views 
intellitrent  creatures,  capable  of  will,  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
law,  onedience,  disobedience,  as  man  is,  universally  entertained  by  the  be- 
— to  hold  that  it  alone  should  have  been  lievers  in  revealed  relijrion.  We  know 
the  scene  of  God^s  care  and  kindness,  of  no  man  living  entitled  to  speak 
and  still  more,  of  His  special  interpo-  with  more  authority  on  such  subjects 
sition,  communication,  and  (>ersonal  than  Dr.  Whewell ;  and  we  think  it 
dealings  with  its  individual  inha-  impossible  for  any  thouj^htful  person 
bitants,  in  the  way  which  religion  to  read  the  portions  of  his  Essay  re- 
teaches,  is,  the  objector  is  conceived  lating  to  this  subject,  without  feelings 

♦  ^Mav,  p.  859.  t  ^^^'*  PP-  ®4»  ^5-  i  ^^y  PP-  ®S,  99. 

§  /did,  p,  103.  \  Hid,  p.  104. 
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of  awe  and  reverence    towards    our  operations  of  our  mind,  by  which  w« 

Maker.     Not  that  any  now  conditions  come  to  discover  them.     They  are  the 

of  human   nature   are   sui^firested,   or  utterances   of  the   Creator,  delivered 

any   peculiarly  original    views    of  it  in  language  which  we  can  understand ; 

presented  ;  but  our  knovvli*d«^e  on  the  and  being  thus  Language,  they  are  the 

subject  is,  as  it  woro^  condensed  intt)  utterances  of  an  Intelligent  Spirit-J 
a  focus, and  then  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  question.  What  is  man,  that  his  "  If  man,  when  he  attains  to  a  know- 
Maker  should  be  mindful  of  him,  and  ledge  of  such  laws,  is  really  admitted,  ia 
visit  him  ?  and  thereby  render  the  some  degree,  t » the  view  with  which  the 
earth,  in  a  unique  and  special  manner.  Creator  himself  beholds  his  creation;  if 
the  field  of  God's  providence  and  gov-  ^^  can  gather,  from  the  conditions  of 
ernment  Lord  Bolingbroke  objected  ^^^^  knowledge,  that  his  intellect  nar- 
to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  ?f^?«^^*i«  P*?"**®,  "^ ^^e  ^»^i"e  intellect; 
and  "that  man  is  made  by  Moses  as  i/hismmd,  in  ii  a  clearest  and  largest  oon- 
the  final  end,  if  not  of  the  whole  croa-  temptation,  harmonises  with  the  Divme 

tion,  yet  at  least  of  our  system  :"  but  ^l":^riTli!n7  l!"  I  *  reason  which 
1  .  '-^  ,  ..  4  ^c  "^  1  *  11  may  well  seem  to  us  very  powerful,  why, 
let  us  remember,  that  Moses  also  tells  ^ven  if  the  earth  alone  6e  the  habitation 
us  that  God  determined  to  "  make  man  of  intelligent  beings,  still  the  great  work 
tn  Our  image,  after  Our  likeness;''  that  of  creation  is  not  wasted.  If  God  have 
God  did,  accordingly,  create  man  in  placed  on  the  earth  a  creature  who  can 
His  own  image — with  special  signifi-  so  far  sympathise  with  llim  (if  we  may 
cance  twice  asserting  the  fact  that  tn  venture  upon  the  expression),  who  can 
the  image  of  God  created  He  him  ;  and  raise  his  intellect  into  some  accordance 
he  tells  us  that,  after  the  flood,  God  with  the  creative  intellect;  and  that  not 
assigned  this  ak  a  reason  fur  visiting  on^«  <>"'>'•  "^r  by  few  steps,  but  through 
tlie  crime  of  murder  with  death—  »"  indefinite  gradation  of  discoveries 
Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  ^^''^  *"'^  more  comprehensive,  more  and 
shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  for  in  the  °^^^«  profound,  each  an  advance,  how- 
imago  of  God  made  He  man.  The  full  ^^  ^^f^  '""lu  m  I"""'"  ^f  •  V 
°  .  «  .,  .  «  ,  J  ,  .  then,  so  far  as  intellect  alone,  of  which 
miport  of  that  awful  and  mysterious  ^i^„^  ^^  ^,^  ^ere  speaking/can  make 
expression,  the  image  and  likeness  of  ^^n  a  worthv  object  of  all  tlie  vast  mag- 
God,  man,  m  his  fallen  state,  may  nifieence  of  cl-eative  power,  we  can  hard- 
never  know.  Adam  possibly  knew  ly  shrink  from  believing  that  he  is  80.*'§ 
originally ;  and  his  descendants  believe 

that  it  consists  in  their  Intellectual  and  Again :  The  earth  is  a  scene  of 
Moral  nature.  The  former  is,  in  some  moral  trial.  Man  is  subject  to  a 
measure,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  moral  law;  and  this  moral  law  is  a 
Divine  mind  of  the  Creator:*  the  laws  law  of  which  God  is  the  legislator — a 
which  man  discovers  in  the  creation  law  which  man  has  the  power  of  dis- 
must  bo  laws  known  to  God  ;  those  covering,  by  the  use  of  the  faculties 
which  man  sees  to  bo  true — those  of  which  God  has  given  him.  Now,  the 
geometry,  for  instance — God  also  must  existence  of  a  body  of  creatures,  ca- 
see  to  be  true.  That  there  were,  from  pable  of  such  a  law,  of  such  a  trial, 
the  beginning,  in  the  Creator's  mind  and  of  such  an  elevation,  as  man  is  the 
creative  thoughts,  is  a  doctrine  in-  subjwt  and  has  the  power  of — that  is, 
volved  in  every  inlelligcnt  view  of  of  rising  from  one  stage  of  virtue  to 
creation — a  doctrine  which  has  recently  another,  by  a  gradual  and  successive 
received  splendid  illustration  by  a  liv-  purification  and  elevation  of  the  de- 
ing  ^*  great  discoverer  in  tlie  field  of  sires,  affection?,  and  habits,  in  a  de- 
natural  knowledge  "f  Law  implies  a  greo,  so  far  as  we  know,  without 
lawgiver,  even  when  we  do  not  see  limit — ^is,  according  to  all  we  can  con- 
the  object  of  the  law  ;  even  as  design  ceive,  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the 
implies  a  designer,  when  we  do  not  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom,  in  the 
see  the  object  of  the  design.  The  creation  of  the  universe,  than  any 
laws  of  nature  are  the  indications  of  number  of  planets  oitcupied  by  crea- 
the  operation  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  tures  having  no  such  lot,  no  such  law, 
are  revealed   to   us,  as   such,  by  the  no  such  capacities,  and  no  such  respon- 

•  Essai/,  p.  360.         f  ^<^*^»  P-  360  (Professor  Owen).         J  Ibid,  p.  362. 
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•ibilitios.     However    imperfectly  the  ly  displayed  than  could  be  done  by  any 

moral  law  may  be  obeyed ;  however  ill  amount  of  peopling   of  planeta   with 

thoffreater  part  of  mankind  may  re-  creatures  who  were  incapable  of  moral 

.pond  to  the  appointment  wliich  places  agency,  or  with  creatures  whose  capa- 

t&em  hero  in  a  atote  of  moral  probiUon ;  f^^^'  ^^«  development  of  their  moral 

uicuj iicrw  lu  ix^v^i^jv            Y               ♦  faculties  was  small,  and  would  contmue 

however  few  there  may  be  who  use  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j,j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  of  Divinefeo- 

capacities  and  means  of  their  moral  yemment  was  performed.  The  interposi- 

purification  and  elevaUon;   still    thai  tion  of  God.in  the  history  of  man,toreme- 

ihere  is   such  a  plan  in  the  creation,  ^y  ^an's  feebleness  in  moral  and  spiri- 

and  that  any  respond  to  its  appoint-  tualta8k8,and  to  enable  those  who  profit 

ments,  is  really  a  view  of  the  universe  by  the  interposition  to  ascend  towards  a 

which  we  can  conceive  to  be  suitable  union  with  God,  is  an  event  entirely  out 

to  the  nature  of  God,  because  wo  can.  of  the  range  of  those  natural  courses  of 

i4)prove  it,  in  \irtue  of  the  moral  na-  events  which  belong  to  our  subject;  and 

tare  which   He   has  given   us.     One  to  such  an  interposition,  therefore,  we 

•chool  of  moral  discipline,  one  theatre  ™u8t  refer  with  great  reserve  ;  uting 

of  moral  action,  one  arena  of  moral  great  caution  that  we  do  not  yntx  up  ipecn^ 

^^«i.^»*<.    *u-   4K^   k:»k»»4  Tx^i^^a    ;»  o  lattonB  and  conjeeturet  of  our  own  with 

eontests  for  the  highest  pnzes   is  a  ^^^^  ^^ ^^^^  ^J^^^^  ^^ / ^^  concerning 

■ufficient  centre  for  innumerable  hosts  ^^^^  ^^  interpoHtion.  But  this  it  woulS 

of  stars  and  planets,  globes  of  fire  and  ^^^^  ^^                tl^^t  g^^h  a  Divine  in- 

earth,  water  and  air,  whether  or  not  tcrposition  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 

tenanted   by  corals  and  madrepores,  elevation  of  the  human  race,  and  for  the 

fishes  and  creeping  things.     So  great  encouragement  and  aid  of  those  who 

and  majestic  are  those  names  of  right  seek  the  purification  and  elevation  of 

and  GOOD,  duty  and  virtue,  that  all  their  nature,  and  an  eternal  union  with 

mere  material  or  animal  existence  is  God,  is  far  more  suitable  to  the  idea  of 

worthless  in  the  comparison.     ...  a  God  of  infinite  goodness,  purity,  and 

Man's   moral   progress  is  a  procrcss  greatness,  than  any  supposed  multipli- 

towards    a  likeness  with   God; ''and  <^?^^«"  ^^  ^  population,   on  our  own 

such  a  progress,  even  more  than  a  pro-  P  "V°*>  ^f  ^'^  any  other  not  provided 

gross  tow^s  an  intellectual' likeiess  ^'^'*  '"^^  "^rT-f            ^""^  ^^Tt 

•..1   o   J            ,              .J           ,  .  progress.     And  if  we  were,  instead  of 

with  God,  may  be  conceived  as  making  ^^^  J  ^  supposition,  to  imagine  to  our- 

the  soul  of  man  fit  to  endure  for  ever  selves,  in  other  regions  of  the  universe, 

with  God,  and   therefore,  as   making  a  moral   population   purified  and  ele- 

this  earth  a  preparatory  stage  of  hu-  vated  without  the  aid,  or  need,  of  any 

man  souls,  to  fit  them  for  eternity —  such  Divine  interposition,  the  supposed 

a  nursery  of  plants  which  arc  to  be  possibility  of  such  a  moral  race  would 

fully  unfolded   in   a  celestial   garden,  make  the  sin  and  misery,  which  deform 

And  if  this  moral  life  bo  really  only  and  sadden  the  aspect  of  our  earth,  ap- 

the  commencement  of  an  infinite  Di-  pear  more  dark  and   dismal  stilL     We 


vine  plan  beginning  upon  earth,  and    should,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  find  no 


7u       u  e  A\°  f^      *.  J^/"  stars  and  the  planets  would  be,   as  we 

the  scheme  of  the  Creator  ^^^.^  ^1^^^^^    [^  ^  ^^       disconnte- 

The  author  oflhe£:.ssay  then  ascends  ^^nced   by  physical  re'asons;  and  dis- 

to  an   inhnitcly   greater   and   grander  countenanced  the  more,  the  more  the 

altituuc  : —  light  of  science  is  thrown  upon  it"* 

"If  by  any  act  of  llie  Divine  govern-       Should  it  bo  urged,  U.at  if  the  crcatioo 

ment  the  number  of  those  men  Bhould  be  „f  ^  „.^,,j  „f  ^^^  creatures  as  man 
much  increased,  who  raise  themselves  to-  i.  ..  i,  .  ^.,      j. 

wards  the  moral  standard  which  God  ha.  «^?f  ^^s  so  highly  our  views  of  the  digw 

appointed,  and  thus  towards  a  likeness  °>^y  .^"^  importance  of  the   plan   of 

to  God,  and  a  prospectof  a  future  eternal  creation,   the    belief    m    many    such 

union  with  him ;  such  an  act  of  Divine  worlds   must   elovato   still    more   our 

government  would  do  far  more  towards  sentiments    of   admiration   and  reve- 

making  the  universe  a  scene  in  which  rence  of  the  greatness  and  goodness 

God's  goodness  and  grciitne9^\v(iTe\iir^<^  of  the  Creator ;  and   must  be  a  belief, 

*  Essay,  pp.  310,  ST  \. 
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on  that  account,  to  be  accepted  and  who,  it  may  be,  are  eonneeted  witb  the 

cherished  by  pious  minds,  Dr.  Whewell  moral  and  religious  interests  of  man,  we 

replies  in  tlie  following  weighty  pas-  do  not  breathe  a  syllable  against  such 

-jiijg . a  belief  but,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it 

'  with  a  ready  and  respectful  sympathy: 

"We  cannot  think  ourselves  autho-  it  ia  a  belief  which  finds  an  echo  in 
rised  to  assert  cosmological  doctrines,  pious  and  beneyolent  hearts,  and  is  of 
ielected  arbitrarily  by  ourselves  on  the  Jtgelf  an  evidence  of  that  religious  and 
ground  of  their  exalting  our  sentiments  gpiritual  character  in  man,  which  is  one 
of  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  of  the  points  of  our  argument  . . .  But 
Deity,  vshen  the  weight  of  all  the  evidence  jt  would  be  very  rash,  and  unadvised— 
which  toe  can  obtain  respecting  the  conMi-  ,^  proceeding  unwarranted,  we  think, 
tution  of  the  univerte,  is  against  them.  \yj  religion,  and  certainly  at  variance 
It  appears  to  me,  that  to  discover  one  ^jth  afl  that  sciemse  teaches— to  place 
great  scheme  of  moral  and  religious  those  other  extrahuman  spheres  of  Di- 
govemraent,  which  is  the  spiritual  cen-  yi„e  government  in  the  planets  and  in 
tre  of  the  universe,  may  well  suffice  for  the  stars.  With  regard  to  these  bodies, 
the  religious  sentiments  of  men  in  the  jf  ^e  reason  at  all,  we  must  reason  on 
present  age ;  as  in  former  ages,  such  a  physical  grounds ;  we  must  suppose,  as 
view  of  creation  was  sufficient  to  over-  to  a  great  extent  we  can  prove,  that 
whelm  men  with  feelings  of  awe,  and  the  law  and  properties  of  terreetriiJ 
gratitude,  and  love,  and  to  make  them  matter  and  motion  apply  to  them  also, 
confess,  in  the  most  emphatic  lan^aee,  Qn  guch  grounds  it  is  as  improbable 
that  all  such  feelings  were  an  made-  that  visiUnta  from  Jupiter,  or  from  Si- 
quate  response  to  the  view  of  the  rfus,  can  come  to  the  earth,  as  that 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence  which  men  can  pass  to  those  stars— as  unlike- 
was  revealed  to  them.  The  thousands  \y  that  inhabitants  of  those  sUrs  know 
of  millions  of  inhabitante  of  the  earth,  and  take  an  interest  in  human  affairs, 
to  whom  the  effecte  of  the  Divine  love  ^s  that  we  can  learn  what  they  are 
extend,  will  not  seem,  to  the  greater  joing.  A  belief  in  the  Divine  govern- 
part  of  religious  persons,  to  need  the  ment  of  other  races  of  spiritud  crea- 
addition  of  more,  in  order  to  fill  our  ture^  besides  the  human  race,  and  in 
minds  with  vast  and  affecting  contem-  Divine  ministrations  committed  to  such 
platlons,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  beings,  cannot  be  connected  with  our 
pursuing  such  contemplations.  The  physical  and  astronomical  views  of  the 
possible  extension  of  God's  spiritual  nature  of  the  stars  and  planets, without 
kingdom  upon  the  earth  will  probably  making  a  mixture  altogether  inconCTU- 
appear  to  them  a  far  more  interesting  ous  and  incoherent — a  mixture  of  what 
field  of  devout  meditation  than  the  jg  material,  and  what  is  spiritual,  ad- 
possible  addition  to  it  of  the  inhabi-  y^rse  alike  to  sound  religion  and  to 
tauts  of  distant  stars,  connected,  in  gound  philosophy."  f 
some  inscrutable  manner,  with  the  Di- 
vine Plan."*  mi.  •  *     * 

"In  this  state  of  our  knowledge,"  Th<>8<^  possessing  a  competent  ac- 
Dr.  Whewell  subsequently  adds,  after  quaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  theo- 
recapitulating  the  whole  course  of  the  Jogy»  and  ethical  and  metaDhysical  dis- 
argument  indicated  by  the  lines  above  cussions,  cannot,  wo  thiLk,  read  this 
placed  in  italics,  '*  and  with  such  necessarily  faint  and  imperfect  outline 
grounds  of  belief,  to  dwell  upon  the  of  what  Dr.  Whewell  has  thus  far 
plurality  of  worlds  of  intellectual  and  advanced  on  the  subject,  without  ap- 
moral  creatures  as  a  highly  probable  preciating  the  caution  and  discretion 
doctrine,  must,  we  think,  be  held  to  be  with  which  he  handles  the  subject 
eminently  ra»h  and  un philosophical,  which  he  here  discusses— one  of  a  cri- 
Onsuch  a  subject,  where  the  evidences  ^j^.^  character— in  all  iU  aspecte  and 
are  so  imperfect,  and  our  power  of  ^^^^^  It  is  deeply  suggestive  to  re- 
ri::^^  ^S^IZ^^  flecU^  minds,  whjLy II  dispos^^^  ' 
matically.  And  if  any  one  holds  the  note  with  satisfaction  how  closely  his 
opinion,  on  whatever  evidence,  that  there  doctrine,  as  thus  far  developed,  quad- 
are  other  spheres  of  the  Divine  gov-  rates  with  those  of  the  Christian  pysteuL 
ernment  than  this  earth,  other  spheres  He  has  well  reminded  us,  in  the  Dta- 
in  which  God  has  subjects  and  ser-  Z^^/c,  ofa  saying  of  Kaivtf--\5\^  N»^ 
vants,  other  beings  who  do  his  will,  and  t\\\i\ga  \\l\\)T^«ae&  \vvnv  Vi^iicv  \^>k^\  ^^^ 

•  Jfseay,  pp.  371,  872.  \   Ibid  ,  ^\v«  "^*^V^*^^- 
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starry  heaven   without  him,  and  the  God.     Wtiat  great  things,  according 

Moral  Principle  within;  and  the  cor-  to  the  views  which  reli>poQ  teaehes, 

rent  of  his  reflections  tends  towards  has  Hm  done  for  mankiodf  and    for 

that  awful  passa^  in  the  New  Testa-  eaeh  man  !"  f 

in^nt, — ^words  which  fell  from  the  lips       But  man*s  intonectoal   and    moral 

of  the  Saviour  of   mankind:    ^For  nature    being  of  such   dignity    and 

what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  value  in  the  e^itimanon  of  God,  other 

gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  circum^^tances     connected     with    him 

soul  ?     Or  what  shall  a  man  {rive  in  tend  in  the  same  direction,  says  Dr. 

exchange  for  his  soul?"    "For  the  Whewell,  and  point    him    out  as    a 

Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  special  and  unique  exintence,  in  every 

of  his  Father,  with  his  angels,  and  then  way  worthy  of  his  transcendant  posi- 

he  shall  reward  every  man  according  tion.    Ho  is  cri»ated  by  a  dir<»ct  and 

to  his  works."  *   These  two  questions  special   act  of  the   Deity,   and  placed 

(to  say  nothing  of  the  significance  of  and    continucKl,   under    circumstances 

the  expression  with  reference  to  the  of  most  remarkable  character,  upc)n  the 

subject  now  under  discussion,  "the  locality  prepared  for  him.     We  need 

whole  world "),  and  the  reason  which  hardly  say  that  Dr.   Whewell    repu- 

is    proposed    to    those    who    would  diates  the   irreligious,  idle,    and    un- 

answer  the  question,  as  that  which  philosophical    notion     that    man    is 

should  govern    the    choice    between  merely  the  result  of  material  deve- 

their  own  soul  and  the  whole  world,  lopment  out  of  a  long  series  of  animal 

justify  our  attaching  the  highest  con-  existences.   This  figment  Dr.  Whewell 

ceivablo  value  and  importance  to  man,  easily    demolishes,    on    philosophical 

as  a  rational,  a  moral,  an  accountable  grounds,  in  common  with  all  the  great 

being.  scientific  men  of  the  age ;  and  having 

In  the  Dialogue^  an  objector  sug-  vindicated  for  man  the  dignity  of  his 

gests,  "  but  in  your  inclinatitm  to  make  origin,  as  the  result  of  a  direct  act  of 

man  the  centre  of  creation,  and  the  ob-  creation,  and  differing  not  only  in  his 

ject  of  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  are  kind,  but  in  his  order,  from  all  other 

you  not  forgetting  the  admonitions  of  creations,  proceeds  to  consdder  his  re- 

those  who  warn  us  against  this  tend-  lations  to  his  earthly  abode.      This 

ency  of  self-glorification  ?     You  will  brings  us  to  the  second  stage  of  hb 

recollect  how  much  of  this  warning  Argument,  to  which  we  now  proceed; 

there  is  in  the  Essay  on  Man : —  premising  that  it  necessarily  involves 

considerations    relating    to    the    con- 

«  A-w  *       u  .      J    *v     v        1    1.  tt  stitution  of  man,  physically,  intellec- 

*  Aik   tor  wh»l  end    the    heavenly   bodies     .      „  ,  n  j  ^:.ii.. 

BbiiieT  tually,  and    morally;    and  es|H-cially 

Earth  for  whiiee   useT    Pride  answers,  Tis  ns  a  bein*ir  of  prr^^ssii'tf  development. 

'^'°'*°«-'  This  stage    is    to  be  fonnd  in  two 

chapters  of  the  Es^ay,  the  fifth  and 
To  imagine  ourselves  of  so  much  con-  sixth,  respectively  entitled,  "  Geo- 
sequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator  logy;"  and  "the  Argument  from 
is  natural  to  us,  self-occupied  as  we  Geology,*' — both  written  with  uncom- 
are,  till  philosophy  rebukes  such  con-  mon  ability,  and  exhibiting  proofs  of 
ceit.*'  To  which  it  is  justly  answered  the  great  importance  attached  to  them 
— "  It  is  quite  right  to  attend  to  such  by  the  author.  Even  those  who  may 
warnings.  But  warnings  may  also  altogether  dissent  from  hi^  main  con- 
be  useful  on  the  other  side :  warnings  elusions,  will  appreciate  the  interest- 
agaihst  self-disparagement;  against  ing  and  instrui-tive,  the  masterly  and 
the  belief  that  man  is  not  an  import-  suggestive  outline  which  ho  gives  of 
ant  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator,  this  noble  twin  sister  of  Astronomy, 
I  do  not  know  what  ^philosophy  re-  (xeolo;^.  We  are  disposed  to  hazard 
presents  man  as  insignificant  in  the  a  conjecture,  that  the  governing  idea 
eyes  of  the  Deity ;  and  still  less  does  developed  in  these  chapters,  was  the 
religious  philosophy  favour  the  belief  origin  of  the  whole  speculation  to 
of  man's  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of    which  the  Essay  is  devoted. 

*  Matt  xvl  26,  27.  t  Dialogue,  pp.  53,  64. 
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MRS.    STOWE's     sunny   MEMORIES. 


It  is,  we  thmkf  to  he  regretted  that  nil    pitched  in  one  key.      Her  des- 

those  who  intend  to  lay  before  the  patches   to  the  home  nursery  are  as 

public  their  impressions    of   foreign  elaborate  efTorts  of  composition,   as 

travel,  should  so  often  have  recourse  those  which  are  nominally  addressed 

to  the  form  of  letters  purporting  to  to  her  father,  or  to  "Dear  Aunt  E."; 

be  addressed  to  friends  or  relatives  at  — and,  as  a    necessary  consequence, 

home.     We  admit  that,  for  purposes  thoy  are  frigid  in  the  extreme.    This  is 

of  fiction,  the  epistolary  style  is  con-  an  artistic  blunde;^  which  cannot  fail 

venient.      Testy    Mathew    Bramble,  to  detract  very  much  from  the  interest 

his  tyrannical  sister  Tabitha,  and  the  of  what  Mrs.  Stowo  had  written.    It 

lovelorn  Winifred  Jenkins,  may,  by  was  not  perhaps  to  be  expected,  nor 

their   several    lucubrations,   unite  to  indeed  desired,  that  she  should  have 

form    the    most    amusing   of   family  printed  her  genuine  letters;  but  surely 

chronicles ;    but    Smollett^  when    he  there  was   no  occasion  for  recasting 

compiled  Humphrey  Clinker^  took  care  her  diary  or  memoranda  in  a  purely 

that  the  expression  of  each  character  fictitious  form. 

should  be  perfectly  natural.      So  with        We   have,  however,  no   reason  to 

Lever's   Dodd  Family,  and   the   im-  doubt  that   these  volumes  contain  a 

mortal  letters   of  Mrs.   Ramsbottom.  faithful  record  of  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe's 

But  the  case  of  a  party  deliberately  impressions  of  such  parts  of  Europe 

penning   letters,  in   his   or   her   own  as  she  has  visited ;  and  we  so  receive 

name,  not  for  the  private  gratification  them.      In   her   preface   she  requests 

of  a  select  circle,  or  the   information  "  the  English  reader  to  bear  in  mind 

of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  that  the  book  has  not  been  prepared 

but  directly  for  the   press    and    the  in   reference   to  an  English,  but    an 

public,  is  very  different.     In  the  first  American   public,   and  to    make   due 

place,  every  one  knows  and  feels  that  allowance  for  that  fact." — We  do  not 

the   letters    are    not    genuine.      The  think    that    any   explanation    of   the 

most  gifted  of  our  race,  in  addressing  kind  was  required.     Mrs.  Stowe  says 

a  mother,  a  sister,  or  a  child,  do  not  plainly   enough,  that  "  the   object  of 

think  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  fine  publishing  these  letters  is  to  give  to 

writing,  or  in  long  elaborate  descrip-  those  who  are  true-hearted  and  honest 

tions,  or  in  sUitistical  details.      They  the  same  agreeable  picture  of  life  and 

write  simply — generally  shortly ;  and  manners  which  met  the  writer's  own 

a  good  deal  of  their  matter  would,  if  eyes." — In   short,  she  was  delighted 

submitted  to  tlie  eye  of  a  stranger,  with    her    tour    and    reception,    and 

appear  to  be  unmeaning  gossip,  not  generally    pleased    with    the    people 

improbably   approaching   to    twaddle,  whom   she  met ;    and  she  wishes  to 

We  doubt  not  that,  in  the  real  letters  communicate  her  own   agreeable  im- 

which  Mrs.  Stowe  despatched  across  pressions    to    her    countrymen.      No 

the  Atlantic,  there  were  many  house-  one,  on  this  side  of  tlie  water  at  least, 

hold   inquiries,  suggestion-^,   and  re-  is  likely  to   object  to  so  kindly  and 

membrances  —  domestic  precepts  and  benevolent    a  design.     And  we  are 

home-thou^^hts  —  kind,    motherly,    or  bound  to  say,  that  had  she  prepared 

friendly  words,  such  as  render  letters  this  book  with  the  sole  object  of  gra- 

doubly   delightful   to    the    recipients,  tifying  the  people  of  Great  Britain  by 

But  these  formal  epistles  which  she  indiscriminate    praise    of    everything 

has  now  given   to   the  world  under  which  met  her  eye,  she  could  hardly 

the  collective  title  of  Sunny  Memories  have   been   more   eulogistic  than  she 

of  Foreign  Lands,  bear  falsity  in  their  is.     Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  when 

very  face,  and,  in  all   human  proba-  w^    remember    under    what    circum- 

bility,  the  printer's  devil  was  the  first  stances  her  journey  to   this  country 

person  that  perused  them.     They  are  was  made. 
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No  work  published  within  our  me-  Olive-leaves,  or  to  those  who  make 
mory  made  so  rapid  an  impression  on  total  abstinence  a  Icadinnr  article  of 
the  public  mind  as  Mrs.  Stowc's  novel,  their  faith.  But  wo  may  be  allowed. 
Uncle  T(mi$  Cabin,  It  became  with|ill  deference,  to  hint  our  opinion 
famous  among  us  almost  as  soon  as  that,  m  inviting  Mrs.  Stowe  to  undergo 
it  was  imported  from  America.  The  the  ordeal  of  a  public  ovation,  thej 
theme  was  of  surpassing  interest,  the  were  not  acting  altogether  fairly  1^ 
characters  were  powerfully  drawn ;  the  lady  whom  they  professed  to 
there  was  enthusiasm  and  pathos  honour.  We  trust  that  wo  have  said 
enough  to  thrill  the  heart,  to  call  up  enough,  both  now  and  previously,  to , 
tears,  and  to  awaken  the  general  testify  the  sincere  admiration  in 
sympathies  of  tfle  free  for  the  which  we  regard  her  talents  as  ex- 
wron^  of  the  persecuted  negro.  It  hibited  in  her  famous  novel,  and  our 
brou^t  home  to  the  .jninds  of  all  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  in  which  that 
us  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  its  worst  genius  was  displayed.  Our  tribute 
and  most  unendurable  form.  The  of  praise,  however  humble  in  its  kind, 
separation  of  husband  and  wife— the  has  not  been  niggardly  bestowed ; 
sale  of  children — ^the  exposure  in  the  but  we  demur  altogether  to  the  pro- 
public  market  of  men  and  Svomen,  priety  of  making  a  public  show  and 
whose  education  was  often  superior  to  spectacle  of  the  authoress  of  the  most 
that  of  the  brutes  who  bought  and  sold  popular  work,  upon  even  the  best  or 
them  :  all  these  things,  so  revolting  the  holiest  subject  We  should  de- 
to  humanitT)  were  described  with  an  mur  to  the  propriety  of  such  an  ex- 
energy  and  power  ffreater,  perhaps,  hibition,  were  it  even  demanded  by 
than  have  been  exhibited  by  any  re-  the  general  voice — we  condemn  it 
cent  writer.  Add  to  this  that  the  tone  when  it  is  notoriously  got  up  for 
of  the  novel  was  eminently  religious,  sectarian  glorification.  Yet  such  un- 
and  calculated  to  make  it  find  its  way  doubtedly  was  the  case  with  Mrs. 
into  circles  from  which  other  works  Stowe.  At  Liverpool,  at  Glasgow, 
of  fiction  were  studiously  banished  ;  and  at  Edinburgh,  her  self-constituted 
and  it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  im-  friends  determined  that  she  should  be 
mense  and  sudden  popularity.  Thou-  received  with  demonstrations  which 
sands  of  persons  who  would  have  were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unexcited, 
thought  it  a  positive  sin  to  indulge  in  purely  ridiculous.  There  were  to  be 
the  perusal  of  a  romance  by  Scott  or  anti-slavery  meetings,  working-men's 
Lytton,  devoured  the  pages  of  Mrs.  soirees,  presentation  of  addresses  and 
Stowe  with  an  avidity  the  more  in-  offerings,  and  an  immense  deal  of  tho 
tense  from  their  habits  of  previous  same  kind  of  thing  which  was  utterly 
abstinence.  It  was  a  book  much  unsuited  to  the  occasion ;  and  the 
patronised  by  the  Quakers,  and  great-  result  was,  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  so  far 
ly  in  favour  amon^  the  Methodists,  as  the  north  of  Britain  was  concerned, 
(t  was  multiplied  oy  countless  edi-  saw  little  of  that  society  which  givee 
tions;  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  draw-  the  intellectual  stamp  to  the  country, 
ing-room  of  the  noble,  and  in  the  and  derived  her  impressions  almost 
humble  home  of  the  mechanic;  and  entirely  from  the  conversation  of  a 
from  men  of  all  classes  throughout  limited  coterie.  How  could  it  be 
Great  Britain  it  met  with  a  cordial  otherwise  1  Mrs.  Stowe  was  undoubt- 
acceptance.                                        *  ediy  a  very  clever  woman — she  had 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  entered  written  an  admirable  novel  upon  a 
into  the  heads  of  certain  wiseacres,  most  interesting  subject — and  every 
that  they  might  produce  a  great  moral  one  was  delighted  both  with  its  mat- 
sensation,'  and  promote  other  causes  ter  and  its  success.  But  was  that 
besides  that  of  emancipation,  by  in-  any  reason  why  town-councils  should 
ducing  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  to  visit  receive  her  at  railways — why  people 
this  country,  and  by  parading  her  as  should  be  urged  to  present  addresses 
an  object  of  interest  Far  be  it  from  to  her  as  though  she  had  been  a 
us  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  gentle-  Boadicea,  or  a  Joan  d'Arc — or  why 
men  and  ladies  who  are  the  principal  her  presence  should  be  made  an  ex- 
promoters  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  cuse  for  indulging  in  unmeasured 
the  woat  active  in  the  distribution  of  speeches,  or  in  violent  objurgations 
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against    the    legislature  of  America,  like  to  see  an  ovation  attempted  now 

for  continuing    a    system   which   we  in  honour  of  the  French  republiejins. 

have  nationally  decreed  to  be  vile  in  And    yet    what    change    has    taken 

our  own  dominions,  and  have  taken  place?     Lodru   Rollin   is  as   good  a 

every    means    in    our   power  to  dis-  patri<ft  now  as  ever;  the  title  of  the 

countenance  elsewhere  ?    Opinion    in  Emperor  to  the  throne  of  France  is 

this   country,  in   bo  far  as  it  can  be  not  one  whit  better  than  it  was  be- 

expressed — and  it   has   been  express-  fore.     We  are  now  engaged  in  war; 

ed  in   thousands  of  ways — is   unani-  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  our  states- 

mous    for    the   emancipation   of    the  men  have  been  used  to  induce  Austria 

negro.     One  and  all  of  us  consider  the  to   join   with   the   Western   Powers, 

continuance   of   slavery,  as  it  exists  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  negotia- 

in  America,  a  foul  blot  upon  the  na-  tions,  we  find  that,  in  the  large  towns 

tion   which  proclaims   itself  as   pecu-  of  England,  Kossuth  is  declaring  to 

liarly  free;   and  we  have   said  so   in  immense  and  sympathising  audiences 

anything  but  undecisive  terms.     Slill,  that  the  accession  of  Austria  to  our 

what  wo  have  said,  is  the  exprest^ion  side  would  be  the  means  of  riveting 

of  an   opinion  only.     We  muy  object  the  chains  on  the  oppressed  nationality 

to   Slavery  in    America,   as  we   may  of  Hungary!     This  conduct   on   the 

object  to  the  same  institution  in   Tur-  part  of  the  English  public,  or  rather 

key,  or  to  serfage  in  Russia,  or  to  any-  that  portion   of  it  which   has  an  in- 

thing  else  beyond  our  cognisance  and  veterate  itch  for  meddling  with  what 

jurisdiction;  but  we  are  not  entitled  it  does  not  and  cannot  understand,  is 

to  usurp  the  right,  which  every  separate  not  only  silly,  but  positively  dangerous, 

nation  possesses,  of  regulating  its  own  If  the  people  of  every  State  were  to 

laws  according  to  its  peculiar  position,  act  in  this  way,  war  would  not  be  the 

We  say  this,  because,  of  late  years,  exception,  but  a  perpetually  existing 

the  tendency  towards  popular  demon-  calamity ;     and    nation     would    rise 

Btrations  and  sympathiblng  meetings  against  nation,  not  on  account  of  acts 

in^  England,  has  increased  to  such  a  of   positive   aggression,  but   because 

degree  as  even  to  embarrass  our  re-  each  objected   to  the  mode  in  which 

lations  with  foreign   powers.     Well-  the  other  administered  its  own  affairs, 

meaning,  but  supremely  ignorant  ves-  We  have  no  scruple  in  expressing  our 

try-men,    bustling    civic    magistrates,  conviction  that,  since  this  sympathis- 

aud  conceited  members  of  town-coun-  ing  mania  commenced.  Great  Britain 

cils,  consider    themselves  entitled  to  has  lost  much  of  her  influence  as  a 

sit    in   judgment  and  give    sentence  first-rate  European  power.     It  has  tho 

upon  all  questions  of  European  poli-  effect  of  placing,  apparently  at  least, 

tics.     The  moment  a  political  exile  of  the   Government    and   the  people  in 

any  note  arrives  in  this  country,  he  antagonism— of  detracting  from  tho 

b    fitted,  and    cheered,  and  made  a  power  of  the  one,  and  unduly  adding 

hero  of  by  municipal  dignitaries,  who  to  that  of  the  other.     And — what  we 

seize  tlie  occasion  as  a  capital  oppor-  regret  most  deeply  to  see  —  it  has 

tunity  for  making  ungrammatical  pro-  raised  and    fostered    the    impression 

fessions  of  their  ardent  adoration  of  that  we  are  collectively  a  nation  of 

liberty.      Their   Sympathy  in    favour  braggarts.     It  is  most  natural  that  it 

of  insurgents  is  perfectly  unbounded,  should  be  so,  for  we  are  perpetually 

They  have  sympathised  with  the  Hun-  vaunting  about  the   force   of  public 

garians — they   have  sympathised  with  opinion  in  this  country,  and  declaring 

the  Italians — and,    until    very    lately  that  nothing  can  stand  agamst  it.    On 

they  showed  great  sympathy  for  those  the  Continent  the  voice  of  the  towns 

gentlemen    who    were  compelled    to  is  considered  as  tho  sure    index  of 

leave    France    for    their  conspiracies  public  opinion ;  and  if  that  voice  had 

ageinst    tho  existing    goverment.     It  ocen   taken,  not  verv   long  ago,  we 

is  not  a  little  amusing  to  contrast  the  should  ere  now  have  been  engaged  in 

tone  which  is  now  assumed  by  the  li-  liberating  crusades  in  behalf  of  Hun- 

beral  press  and  by  the  municipalities  gary  and  Italy.    The  Government,  of 

of  England  towards  Louis  Napoleon,  course,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  edu- 

with  that   which  was  prevalent  some  cated  and  thiukinsr  classes  throughout 

eighteen    months    ago!     We  should  Great  Britain,  estimate  these  ridicu- 
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Ions  exhibitions  at  their  proper  value,  the  local  legislatares.  No  ehange 
and  tre^it  them  with  silent  contempt ;  j^reat  as  thin  can  be  MTought  suddenlj. 
— not  8o  IbreifTners ;  who,  U'ing  as-  Christianity  itself  must  be  inculcated, 
sured  that  in  the  principal  towns  of  not  coerced,  for  violence  never  yet 
Enirliind  immense  meetings  have  made  ctmverts;  nor  was  the  biood- 
been  held  and  resolutions  piissod  in  ri*d  baptism  of  Valverde,  who  held 
favour  of  insurgency,  conclude,  natu-  the  cro^ui  in  the  one  hand  and  the 
rally  enough,  that  these  are  demon-  sword  in  the  other,  equal  in  efficacy 
strations  of  that  public  opinion  of  to  the  calm  expositions  of  Xavier. 
which  they  have  heard  so  much,  and  Now,  il  is  very  plain  to  us  that,  in  her 
tliat  the  British  Government  cannot  own  way,  Mrs.  Beeeher  Stowe  is  a 
do  otherwise  than  yield  to  the  pres-  zealot.  She  has  been  writing  and 
sure  from  without.  Perhaps  the  most  working  at  this  subject  of  emancipa- 
abi'Urd  commentary  upon  this  excei-d-  tion,  until  nhe  has  ceased  to  see  any 
injfly  reprehensible  system  of  sympa-  practical  ditlicnlty  between  her  vision 
thisirig  may  bo  I'ound  in  the  fact,  that  and  its  realization,  and  wants  to  per- 
while  our  mayors,  provosts,  aldermen,  suade  all  others  that  no  practical 
bai  lies,  and  other  civic  sinall-deer,  are  ditficulty  exists.  We 'agree  with  her 
sympathising  with  the  oppressed  na^  so  far,  that  we  contemplate  not  only 
tionulities  of  Europe,  various  of  their  as  desirable,  but  as  necessary  for 
Tninsatlaritic  brethren  are  dohig  the  the  political  existence  of  the  United 
same  in  behalf  of  Ireland  and  the  States  of  America,  a  measure  for  the 
Iri.-^h,  and  holding  up  the  pifO|)le  of  ultimate  and  entire  emancipation  of 
England  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  the  negro ;  but  we  cannot  take  upon 
of  the  universe,  as  the  cold-blooded,  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  urging 
fiendish,  and  systematic  t*>rturers  of  an  immediate  change,  which  might 
the  oppressed  Celtic  nationality!  have  the  effect,  in  many  important 
But  we  mast  not  diverge  too  much  respects,  of  deteriorating  instead  of 
from  our  immediate  subject  It  seems  bettering  the  condition  of  the  black 
to  us  that  there  really  wiis  no  occa-  population.  What  more,  by  any 
sion  for  holding  public  meetings  to  possible  effort,  can  the  people  of 
show  that  the  sympathy  of  this  coun-  Great  Britain  do  than  they  have 
try  was  decidcilly  in  favour  of  the  done  ?  Every  man  in  America  knows 
cause  of  emancijxation,  or  to  irritate  that  we  detest  the  system  of  slavery, 
the  Americans  by  a  vair.-glorious  We  have  shown  that  by  a  long  series 
comp;irison  of  our  own  conduct  con-  of  legislative  measures,  and  by  national 
tninted  with  theirs.  Wo  ou£«ht,  in  grants  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  our 
common  decency,  to  remember  that  slaves  in  the  colonies;  and  very  few 
no  very  great  tract  of  time  has  elapsed  names,  indeed,  are  held  In  greater 
since  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  honour  in  this  country  than  those  of 
British  colonies;  and  as,  in  matters  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  But  most 
of  this  kind,  interest  is  always  a  assuredly  we  have  no  right  to  dictate 
ruling  motive,  we  «houli  also  bear  to  other  nations,  or  to  insist  that  thi«y 
in  mind  that  the  prosperity  of  those  shall  adopt  our  views  in  the  regula- 
colotiies  has  not  been  increased  by  tion  of  their  internal  policy.  We 
the  substitution  of  free  for  forced  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  coerce 
labour.  Very  few  of  us,  on  this  side  them  in  matters  of  religion,  and, 
of  the  Atlantic,  are  able  to  give  a  founding  upon  our  belief  in  the  purity 
competent  opinion  as  to  what  effect  of  Protestantism,  insist  that  the  Co- 
immediate  and  unconditional  emanci-  tholic  states  shall  renounce  the  an- 
pation  might  produce  upon  the  slave-  thority  of  Rome.  Certainly  wo  shall 
holding  istates  of  Americji;  and  there-  not  improve  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
fore  we  are  hardly  entitled  to  do  more  can  negro  by  indulging  in  bitter  terms 
than  to  assert  the  genera]  principle,  and  unlimited  objurgation  against  the 
which  condemns  the  absolute  pro-  States  which  do  not,  as  yet,  see  (heir 
perty  of  man  in  man.  How  entire  way  to  immediate  emancipation.  All 
emancipation,  which  we  trust,  bi*forc  the  great  reforms  of  the  world  have 
long,  every  State  in  America  will  been  progressive.  To  hasten  them 
adopt,  can  be  canied  out,  must  be  unduly,  and  until  men  are  fit  to  re- 
Ja/i  to  the  wjsdotn  tmd  discretion  of  reive   them,   is   the   mere   work  of 
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anarchy ;  and  tho  world-history  of  produced  at  length  npon  herself.  She 
the  last  sixty  years,  whilst  it  conveys  seems  to  have  entered  Scotland  in  a 
a  terrible  warning  against  the  neglect  sort  of  fever  of  enthusiasm,  as  is  tes- 
of  a  de>4pised  population,  shows  us  tified  by  the  perpetual  quotations 
that,  in  order  to  be  permanent,  all  from  Sir  Walter^s  poetry — rather 
social  ameli()rati<  ns  must  be  carefully  common,  by  the  way,  for  they  are  to 
and  cautiously  introduced.  bo  found  m  all  tho  guide-books — in 

But  we  feel  that  we  owe  an  apology    which  she    indulges.      By-and  by  she 
to  Mrs.  Stowe  for  this  digresssitm.     It    begins  to  fmd   that  her  raptures  are 
was  no  fault  of  hers  that  she  had  to    coldly  listened   to   by  the  society  in 
run    the    gauntlet  through   so  many    which  she  moves ;  and  ultimately  she 
soirees,  or   to  appear   perpetually   in    seems  to  have  adopted  the  view  that 
the  disagreeable  character  of  a  limine,    in    some    rcsixicti  her   friends   were 
The  whole  programme  was  arranged    ii>^lit.     The  following  is  a  very  pretty 
before   she  set  foot  in  this  country;    rmwpcaw  of  criticism :    "The  most  Ob- 
and  she  had  nothing  else  for  it  than    jectionable   thing,  .pethnps,  about  his 
to  go  through  her  allotted  part  with    influence    is  its  sympathy  with    the 
patience  and  equanimity.     Wo   must    war    spirit.       A    person    Chrislianly 
admit  that  she  was  sorely  tried  during    educated    can    hartlly    read  some   of 
her  sojourn  in  tho  north.     She  seems    liis  ,  descriptions  in   the  Lady  of  the 
to  have  been  under  the  custody  of  a    Jjake  and  Marmion  without  an  emo- 
special    dissenting    body-guard,    with    tion    of   dUgust,    like    what    is    ex- 
about  as  little  lib^y  of  action  as  the    cited  by  the  same  things  in  Homer: 
unfortunate  Lady  Grange.     No  wonder    and  as  the   world  comes  more   and 
that  Scotland  appeared  to  her  a  very    more  under  the  influence  of  Christ,  it 
different  country  from  the  land  of  her    will  recede  more  and  more  from  this 
imagination.     Not  one   of   those    by    kind  of  literature."     We  marvel  that 
whom  she  was  surrounded  possessed    Mrs.  Stowe,  who    is  a  clever  v\  oman, 
a  spark   of  romantic   enthusiasm,   or    docs  not  perceive  that  the  people  of 
cared   about    the    associations    which    &  country  in  which  the   spirit   which  . 
have  shed  the  light  of  poetry  over  the    she     pleases    to    reprehend    becomes 
land.     *- One  thing,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,    extinct,  must  necessarily  be   in   time 
"  has    surprised,    and    rather    disap-    succeeded   by  a  race   of   unresisting 
pointed  us.     Our  enthusiasm  for  Wal-    shivcs.        The     remark,    too,    comes 
ter  Scott  docs  not  apparently  meet  a    with  a  peculiarly   bad  grace  from  a 
response  in  the  popular  breast."     Very    lady  who  is  not  only  proud  of  the  in- 
little  indeed   does  the  lady  know   of    dependence  of  her  country,  but  atfects 
the  beating  of  the  national  heart  of    intense  enthusiasm  for  the  struggles 
Scotland,  or  the  veneration  in  which    of  the  Puritans  and  Covenanters  in 
the  memory  of  our  greatest  poet  is    Great  Britain.    However,  we  suppose 
held  by  his  countrymen.     But  it  is    she  thought  it  polite  to  the  members 
not  at  soirees,  or  meetings  such  as  she    of  the  Peace  Society,  among  whom 
witnessed  or  attended,   tliat  the  na-    she  was  moving,   to  give  this  little 
tional  feeling  finds  a  voice  ;  nor  have    jog  to  their  principles ;  and  it  may  be 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  been    that^  after  all,  her  intimacy  with   the 
ever  favourably  regarded  by  tho  rigid    writings  of  Scott  is  considerably  less 
sectarians  among   whom  she  movcdr  than   one    would  conclude  from  the 
His    thoughts     were    not    as     their    quantity  of  quotation.    Certainly  we 
thoughts  are,  nor  would  it  be  possible    were  surprised  to  find  it  stated  by  a 
that  ttBn  t'ympathy  should  exist  be-    lady  of   so  much  literary  pretension 
tweon^jincLt  so  dinerently  constituted,    and   apparent  acquaintance  with  the 
We  cannot  expect  Mr.  Sturgo  to  take    personal  history  of   Sir  Walter,  that 
much  delight  in  tho  "  Lay  of  the  Last    Abbotsford  "  is  at  present  the  pro* 
Minstrel,"  or  a  sleek  member  of  the    perty  of  Scotf  s  only  surviving  daugh- 
Peace  Society  to  feel  his  spirit  moved    tor;    and  we  must  also  confess  that 
by  the  chaunt  of  the  "Field  of  Flod-    some  of  her  quotations  unsettlo  our 
den."    What  has  amused  us  most  in    ancient  ideas  as  to  the  limits  of  tho 
the  perusal  of  this  book  is,  the  evident    Border.    For  example,  she  says  with 
influence    which    the    dislike  of   her    reference  to  a  visit  paid  at  the  Earl  of 
friends  to  the  martial  strains  of  Scott    Carlisle's—**  I  wsa  also  v^V«c«»M^  >Bk 
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-•Belted  Will  HowaM   diaU  come  with    ^^^^'H  «he  received  much  civic  kindneM 
upeed,  anil  attentiun;  but  wo  arc  at  a  lo9i» 

^^  Jd^n'^^  ^^   2>«/»raij««,  good    at   attcr  reading  her  book,  to    discover 
°®    '  much  tnicc  of  her  intercourse  with 

Possibly  Lord  Carlisle  was  not  pre-  fc'oneral  society  beyond  a  very  limited 
viously  aware  that  his  ancestor  was  a  *^oterie.  True,  she  refers  to  some 
Scotsman  and  a  retainer  of  the  house  persons  "from  ancient  families,  dis- 
of  Buccleuch.  With  equal  propriety  tinj^uished  in  Scottish  history  both  for 
might  Omor  Pasha  be  described  as  a  rank  and  piety  " — and  especially  to  a 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  rushing  to  the  *'  Lady  Carstairs,"  of  whose  corporeal 
Rescue  of  Gortschakolf.  existence  we  can  find  no  trace  in  any 

^Oir  tba  .whole,  we  are  inclined  to    Book   of  Dignity   within   our  reach. 
think  that  tlur^^morican   public  will    Ail  that,  however,  is  of  little  moment: 
not  derive  much  enlightenment  on  the    ^^^  wo  never  should  have  thought  of 
subject  of  Scotland  and  the  Scots  from    alluding  to  such  cinrunistances,  were 
the  revelations  of  Mrs.  Stowe.    We    it  not  that,  so  very  much  having  been 
can  assure  them  that  the  general  as-    said  in  America  on  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
pect,  tone,  and  sentiments  of  society    Stowe's  reception  in    Scotland,    her 
here  do   not  at  all  correspond    with    account  of  what  she  saw  may  natn- 
what  is  represented  in  her  pages.    It    rally   be  received  as^n  accurate  pic- 
is  not  the  fact  that  the  greater  part    ture   of   the  country.     We  have  no 
of  our  time  is  occupied  by  delivering    doubt  whatever  of  her  general  acca- 
or  listening  to-  wish-washy  platform    racy  in  describing  what  she  saw.     We 
speeches,  or  even  to  such  as    have    ore  very  proud  to  think  that  she  was 
"  the  promising  fault  of   too  much    received  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
elaboration  or  ornament,"  on  the  sub-    cordiality ;  and  nothing  could  bo  more 
jects  of  tee-totalism,  olive-leavery,  or    genuine  than  the  expression  of  feeling 
any  of  the  otlier  mild  absurdities  of   on   the  part  of   the  working-classes, 
the  day.    It  is  not  the  fact  that  we    Her  book  undoubtedly  struck   mosi 
have  lost  all  grateful  memory  for  the    deeply  in  the  popular  mind ;  prodnc- 
warlike  deeds  of   our  ancestors,  or    ing  a  sensation  which  we  have  never 
for    the    poets    who    have    worthily    seen  equalled,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
recorded     them.      And     above    all,    through  every  grade  of  society.     And 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Stowe  had    wo  can  very  well  understand  the  in- 
a  fair  opportunity  of  forming  a  judg-    tensity  of  the  feeling  which  must  have 
ment,   on  almost  any  point,  of  the    thrilled  Mrs.  Stowe,  when  she  found 
views  entertained  by  tlie  bulk  of  the    that  even   in   sequestered  villages  in 
more  educated  classes  of  society.    Wo    Scotland  her  work  had   been   moist> 
do  not  say  this  at  all  in  disparage-    cned  with  tears,  and  that  the  people, 
ment  of  the  parties  among  whom  Sio    on  the  announcement  of  her  approach, 
moved,  and  by  whom  she  was  so  hos-    thronged  to  welcome  the  woman  who 
pitably  entertained.     We  have  every    had  exercised  so  mighty  a  spell  over 
respect  for  their  worth,  position,  and    their    intellect    and     their    ])assions. 
acquirements ;  and  we  are  well  aware    There  was,  really,  no  delusion  in  the 
that  among  the  ministers  of  various    matter,  in  so  far  as  admiration  of  her 
denominations  to  whom  she  was  in-    talent  and  respect  for  her  intrepidity 
troduced,  and   of  whom  she  speaks    were  concerned ;  but  we  may<m^  the 
affectionately,  there  are  many  whose    same  time,  bo  allowed  to  regret 'that 
talent,  learning,  and    devotion    have    she  was  made  part  of  a  premeditated 
made  their  nxmies  known  beyond  the    pageant.    The  utter  want  of  delicacy 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.    It  must  have    which    marked    the    whole    arrange- 
been  peculiarly  gratifying  to    her   to    ments  was  most  extraordinary.     We 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  late    are  sure  that  Mrs.  Stowe  must  have 
venerable  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow,    been  surprised,   if  not  disgusted,  at 
of  Dr.  John  Brown  of    Edinburgh,    finding  herself  announced  as  ready  to 
whom  sho  rightly  calls  '*  one  of  the    receive  deputations  and  addresses  at 
Afl9^  exegetlcal  scholan  in  Europe,"    certain  atated  hours,  and  at  the  invi- 
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tation  of  crowds  to  attend  in  order  to  Stowe  certainly  does  when  she  indi- 

eheer  her  at  railway  stations.    There  catos  Glammis  Castle  as  the  scene  of 

is  something  elevating  in  spontaneous  the  tragedy  in  Macbeth. 
enthasiasm,  even  when  it  is  carried       Moving    southwards,    Mrs.    Stowe 

beyond  the  limits  of  strict  propriety ;  seems  to  have  been  surrendered,  in 

but  demonstrations  such  as  those  to  the  Midland  Counties,  almost  entirely 

which  we  have  alluded,  are  not  only  into  the  hands  of  the  Quakers.    They 

unfair  to  the  party  paraded,  but  bor-  appear  to  have  acted  towards  her  witn 

der  closely    on    the    ludicrous.     No  considerable  indulgence ;  for  her  host, 

quackery  of  the  kind  was  required  to  albeit  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  hb 

insure  Mrs.  Stowe  a  cordial  reception  sect,  consented    to  join  a  party  to 

in  Scotland ;  and  we  fear  that  in  some  Stratford-on-Avon.      Mrs.       Stowe'a 

respects  it  operated  rather  to  her  dis-  Shakespearian  remarks  do  not  appear 

advantage  than  otherwise.  to  us  either  so  novel  or  profound  as  to 

We  confess  to  have  been  greatly  justify   any  lengthy  extract — ^indeed, 

disappointed    in    the    perusal  of  her  they  are  chiefly  confined  to^pecula- 

nortbem  tour.    We  had  expected  to  tions  as  to  what  Shakespeare  mig^t 

derive  some  amusement,  if  not  edifi-  have  done  or  said  had  he  been  bom 

cation,  from  the  remaaks  of  a  lady  under  different  circumstances  and  hi 

whose  previous  publications  had  mani-  a  different  ago.    Disquisitions  of  this 

festod  considerable  power  in  the  de-  sort  appear  to  us  very  nearly  as  sen- 

piction  of  character,  not  unmixed  with  sible  and  profitable  as  the  question, 

occasional  glimpses  of  humour;  the  once  gravely  argued   in  the  German 

more  especially  as  there  is  much  in  schools,  whether  Adam,  if  born  in  the 

the  northern  idiosyncrasy  which  must  fifteenth  century,  would  instinctively 

appear  peculiar  in  the  eyes  of  a  stran-  have  betaken  himself  to  the  occupation 

ger.    Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  is  of  a  gardener.    Mrs.  Stowe,  upon  the 

to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  whole,  inclines  to  the    opinion   that 

Read  her  work,  omitting  the  familiar  Shakespeare  would  have  ranked  with 

names  of  places,  and   one  would  be  the  Tories.    She  says — **  That  he  dki 

utterly  at  a  loss  to  suppose  ^at  she  is  have  thoughts  whose  roots  ran  far  be- 

describing    Scotland  and  its  inhabit-  yond  the  depth  of  the  age  in  which  he 

ants    either    outwardly    or  inwardly,  lived,  is  plain  enough  from  numberless 

Saunders,  as  she  depicts  him,  is  a  sort  indications  in  his  plays ;  but  whether 

of  scntunenfal  Traddles,  minding  every  ho  would  have  taken  any  practical  in* 

body's  business  more  than  his  own,  terest  in  ^he  world's  movements  is  a 

intoning  peace  speeches  on  a  platform  fair  question.    The  poetic  mind  is  not 

with  a  strong  nasal  twang,  and  re-  always  the  progressive  one ;  it  has,  like 

freshing   himself,    after   his    labours,  moss  and  ivy,  a  need  for  something^old 

with  oceans  of  the  weakest  and  the  to  cling  to  and  germinate  upon.    The 

worst  of  tea.    It  is  ten  thousand  pities  artistic  temperament,  too,  is  soft  and 

that  Mrs.  Stowe  should  not  have  wit-  sensitive ;  so  there  are  all  these  rea- 

nessed  cither  a  Lowland  kirn  or  a  sons    for    thinking  that  perhaps    he 

regular  Highland  meeting.      Possibly  would  have  been  for  keeping  out  of 

the  sounds  either  of  fiddle  or  of  bag-  the  way  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  mo- 

Sipe    might   have  grated  harshly  on  dem    progress."      Certainly,   imder- 

er  ear ;  and  the  **  twasome"  reel  or  standing  progress  in  the  sense  which 

that  of  Houlakin  been  regarded  as  for-  Mrs.  Stowe  attaches  to  it,  we  cordially 

bidden  vanities ;  still  she  would  have  agree  with  her  that  Shakespeare  would 

been  infinitely  the  hotter  of  some  more  have  kept  out  of  its  way ;  but  it  doea 

diversified  experience,  which  might  at  seem  to  us  a  most  monstrous  assump- 

least  have  caused  her  to  avoid  the  tion   that   he  would  have  taken  no 

error    of  depicting  us  as  a  nation  of  practical  interest  in  the  world's  move- 

Mucklewraths,     Hammervaws,     and  ments.    Of  all  the   poete    that  ever 

Kettledrummles.     As  for  her  outward  lived,  Shakespeare  was  decidedly  the 

aketehes,  we  must  say  that  we  greatly  most  practical  and  comprehensive  in 

prefer  the  ordinary  gmde-books.    They  his  views.    So  far  Arom  being  addicted 

nave  at  least  the  merit  of  being  con-  to  clinghig  to  old  things,  from  mere 

dse,  and  do  not  usually  confound  lo-  want  of  moral  stamina,  he  has  created 

ealitiea  and  historical  eventa,  as  Mrs.  a  new  woc\d  oC  bSA  Qfnx\  «^  \^  'i&sa^ 
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iiiiKTit   \  icL'-prcsuli'iit  of  the   Fogie  the    sha|>e   of  a  Ice 

lub  lately  phrased  it,  she  has  hit  tho  temptations  of  too  i 

lil  CD  tho  point,  when  she   adds —  applause,  and  againe 

One  thing  is  quit©  certain,  that  ho  which  might  beset 

ould  have,  said  very  shrewd  things  delivered     by    a    c 

)0ut  all  tho  matters  that  move  tho  preacher,  belonging  i 

orld  now,  as  ho  certainly  did  about  Quakers,  of  tho  nam 

I  matters  that  ho  was  cognisant  of  in  why  had  '*a  concert 

I  own  day."    We  have  not  the  least  for  me."     That  Sibyl 

ubt  of  it  what   of  tho  propheti 

Tho  Stratford  pilgrimage,  however,  plain   from  the  coma 

jms  to  have  given  little  gratification  Stowo,  who  was  sens 

any  of  the  party  except  Mrs.  Stowe,  the    hints    which    8h4 

0  considered  it  in  the  h'ght  of  a  very  likely  began  to  1 

y.      Her    brother,    tho    Rev.    C.  been  somewhat  over-i 

fcher,  who  was  of  the  party*  doing  inflation  of  the  northc 

ttlo  independent  platform  \)usiness  In  all  seriousness,  we 

'never    he  could   with    propriety,  lesson  w^as  both  well 

whose  journal  materially  swells  timed :  but  tlie  commi 

bulk  of  the  second  volume,  seems  is  but  one  of  tho  mi 

ye  quite  the  sort  of  man   whom  tained    in    these    vok 

ino  would  iiave  delighted  to  have  Stowe  is  something  t 

mred.      Relic-hunting    after  pro-  sivo    spectator    of  th 

)rs  of  tlio  lewd  art  of  play-making,  movement  for  establii 

by  no  means  to  his  taste;  and  called  the  **Rigfita  o 

•dmgly  wo  find  tho  following  com-  more  vulgar  language, 

ary  aelivered  over  tho  tea  and  of  tho  grey  mare,  and 

pets  on  the  questionable  amuse-  of  the    ix»ttionn*   '^•"" 
9  of  the  dav: — "  ^^  ""^  "  ' 
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dead  lock,  and  possesses  the  entire  mon  mind  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
command  of  the  press.  Young  Hamp-  Speaker  maintaining  order — ^we  shall 
den  may  talk  as  much  as  he  pleases,  suppose  a  far  worse  case ;  and  that  is 
at  his  Club,  about  the  liberty  of  the  the  possible  disagreement  between 
press,  and  its  being  as  essential  as  man  and  wife  in  political  principle 
the  air  he  breathes;  but,  when  he  and  conduct  How  could  you  pos- 
returns  home,  about  one  in  the  mom-  sibly  endure  the  spectacle  of  your 
ing,  he  is  very  fain  to  take  his  candle,  spouse  accompanying  the  smiling  Mr. 
and  move  up-stairs  as  quietly  as  pos-  Gladstone  to  a  mvision  in  one  lobby, 
sible,  without  attempting  to  enfran-  whilst  your  stem  sense  of  duty  com- 
chise  any  incarcerated  spirits.  We  pelled  you  to  retire  into  another! 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  ourselves  in  How  could  you  possibly  remain  at 
favour  of  the  supremacy  of  the  wife  in  bed  and  bq^  with  a  woman  who 
her  own  household,  believing  that  it  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  those 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  an  unavold-  meetings  at  Chesham  Place,  which 
able  consummation,  and,  upon  the  Lord  John  Russell  is  so  fond  of  call- 
whole,  the  very  best  arrangement  that  ing  whenever  he  requires  a  friendly 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  But  castigation,  as  Henry  II.  bared  his 
the  American  notion  goes  far  beyond  brawny  shoulders  to  the  monks  t 
this.  The  advocates  of  the  ^  Rights  And  how,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  Woman"  admit  of  no  such  pStry  of  honour,  could  you  reconcile  it  with 
compromise  as  the  surrender  of  do-  your  conscience  to  lay  your  head  on 
mestic  authority.  What  you  as  a  the  same  pillow  with  a  woman  who 
man  can  do,  of  that  your  wife  is  can  support  the  Coalition  Minis- 
equally  capable,  and  may  lawfully  try,  and  even  go  the  length  of  de- 
exert  herself  accordingly.  Are  jou  daring  that  she  has  confidence  in 
a  barrister— iwhy  should  not  your  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen?  Or  we  sliall 
wife,  who  has  studied  as  a  juriscon-  come  to  preaching,  which  is  per- 
sult,  and  been  admitted  to  the  hon-  haps  the  more  germain  to  the  mat- 
ours  of  the  forensic  gown  more  legi-  ter.  The  Rev.  Asahel  Groanings,  of 
timately  than  Portia,  take  a  fee  from  some  undefined  shadow  of  dissent, 
the  opposite  parry,  and,  by  an  infln-  marries  Miss  Naomi  Starcher  of  cor- 
ence  only  known  to  herself,  cause  you  responding  principles,  with  a  fortune 
to  quail  before  you  have  proceeded  of  some  lew  hundred  pounds,  which 
half-way  in  the  exposition  of  the  qauso  are  speedily  sunk,  beyond  hope  of  ex- 
of  your  client  ?  Or  are  you  a  doctor  trication,  in  the  erection  of  an  Lbenezer. 
— Harriet  Hunt,  M.D.,  forgive  us  for  Both  are  licensed  to  the  ministry, 
this  supposition ;  for  your  image,  al-  Asahel  officiating  in  the  morning  and 
belt  we  never  saw  you  and  never  may,  his  helpmate  in  the  afternoon.  But 
often  haunts  us  in  our  dreams,  and  somehow  or  other,  Asahel  is  not 
from  your  imaginary  hand  have  we  popular  with  his  congregation.  His 
received  multitudes  of  indescribable  style  of  oratory  reminds  one  unplea^ 
but  seemingly  celestial  pills  —  how  santly  of  the  exercitations  of  a  sea- 
would  you  like  your  wife  to  be  called  sick  passenger  in  a  steamboat,  and 
in  as  an  adviser  on  the  homceopathic  his  visage  is  ghastly  to  look  upon, 
principle,  after  you  had  staked  your  being  distorted  as  if  he  laboured  under 
existence  on  the  superiority  of  the  a  permanent  attack  of  colic.  Where- 
drastic  method,  and  see  her  recover  as,  the  voice  of  Naomi  is  soft  as  that 
a  patient  in  less  than  a  week,  whereas  of  a  dove  cooing  in  a  thicket  of  pome- 

Jrou  had  calculated  upon  a  month's  granates,  her  countenance  is  fair  and 

egitimate    fees    under    the    ordinary  comely,  and  the  thou^ts  of  the  elders, 

curatory  process  1    Or  let  us  suppose  as  they  gaze  upon  her,  revert  to  the 

that  one  of  the  faurest  dreams  of  the  apocryphal  history  of  Susannah.    The 

strong-minded  women  of  our  genera-  result  is,  that  Asahel  utters  his  ulula- 

tion  should  be  realised,  and  Uiat  all  tions  to  empty  benches,  whilst  Naomi 


ment    We  scorn  to  take  up  the  ob-    or  how  can  they  continue  to  fractify 
jection  which  might  occur  to  a  com-    in  the  same  theatre  of  usefulness  t 
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Yet  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  abeolately    gUm,  ftilver,  and  china,  left  at  the  merej 
goes  the  length  of  recommending,  or    of  a  foreigner,  who  has  never  done  anj- 
at  least    sanctioninff,    the    view   that    thing  but  field-work.  And  last^  not  leaat; 
ladies  should  be  lUlowed   to  preach.    *^«y  ^^^  ^^^  poaeessed  of  that  ambition 
She  says,  •*  The  calling  of  woman  to    ^  ^^  ***®  impossible  in  all  branches^ 
dUtinct  religious  vocations,  it  appears    "^J^^^  ^  beUeve.  is  the  death  ofa  third 
to  me,  was  a  part  of  primitive  Chris-   f^  ^^  ^^"^^i;  in  America.     What  u 
tianity;has  teen  one  of  the  most   i^rr«;It%''l  i     °  ^-^  ^^^^^ 
.fficie^t  elemenu  of   power    in    the    '^';^^Tj\rerTr^^^^^ 
Romish  church ;    obtained  among  the    anc^  which  our  women  will  not  unier- 
Methodiste  in  England ;  and  has  m  all    take,  single-handed,  in  spite  of  every 
these  cases  been  productive  of  great    providential  indication  to  the  contrary  I 
good.      The  deaconesse^whom    the    who  is  not  cognisant  of  the  dinner-par- 
apostle  mentions  with   honour  in  his    ties  invited,  in  which  the  lady  of  the 
epistle,  Madame  Guyon  in  the  Romish    house  has  figured  successively  as  confec- 
chufch,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Elizabeth  Fry,    tioner,  cook,  dining-room  girl,  and  lastly, 
are  instances  which  show  how  much    nwhed  up -stairs  to  bathe  her  glowing 
may  be  done  for  mankind  by  women    cheeks,  smooth  her  hair,  draw  on  satin 
who  feel  themselves   impelled    to    a    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  gloves,  and  appear  in  the 
■pecial  religious  vocation."    Then  she    <Jroying-room  as  if  nothing  were  the 
goeTon  to  cite  the  case  of  the  pro-    '?**^'  Certainl;^  the  undaunted  brave- 
Dheteaaea.  and  tells  us  that  **thG  pt.    ^  ^^  ®"  Amencan  females  can  never 
pne^sses,  ana  leiia  us  mat     the  ex-    enough  be  admired.    Other  women  can 

ample  of  the  Quakers  is  a  sufficient    pUy^racefuUy  the  head  of  the  estab- 
proof,  ^t  acUng  upon  this  idea  does    Lh^ent ;  but  who,  like  them,  could  be 
not  produce  discord  and  domestic  dis-    head,  hand,  and  foot,  aU  at  once?" 
order.       We    are    afraid    that  Mrs. 

Stowe's  platform  experiences  have  This  passage  is  very  suggestive  in 
tended  somewhat  to  warp  her  better  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  hum- 
judgment  upon  this  point ;  and  wo  beg  bly  venture  to  think  that  it  contains 
to  submit  that,  according  to  her  own  many  excellent  reasons  why  the  ladies 
showing,  the  ladies  of  America  have    of  America  should  mitigate  their  inor- 

2uite  as  much  to  do,  in  the  interior  of  dinate  desire  for  sharing  in  what  hith- 
leir  households,  as  they  can  possibly  erto  have  been  considered  the  appropri- 
manage  to  accomplish,  without  entering  ate  employments  of  men.  It  appears, 
into  an;^  of  the  learned  professions,  or  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  evidence,  that  they 
attempting  to  eclipse  thou*  husbands,  have  already  so  much  domestic  work 
The  following  extract  is  certainly  a  to  perform,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
curious  one.  We,  of  course,  are  not  sacrifice  both  their  health  and  beauty, 
answerable  for  the  correctness  or  which  certainly  are  the  two  last  things 
colouiuff  of  the  picture,  these  being  that  a  woman  would  be  mclined  to  put 
matters  for  which  Mrs.  Stowe  is  ame-  with.  Therefore  it  seems  to  us  un- 
nable  to  the  consciences  of  her  coun-  wise,  and  even  preposterous,  that  any 
trywomen.  portion  of  them  should  be  clamorous 

"  There  is  one  thine  more  which  goes  ^  demanding  a  further  increase  of  du- 
a  long  way  towards  the  continued  ty,  unless,  like  the  gudo  wife  of  Auchter- 
healih  of  these  English  ladies,  and  there-  muchty,  in  the  old  Scots  ballad,  they  are 
fore  towards  their  beauty ;  and  that  is,  prepared  to  make  an  entire  interchange 
the  qmetude  and  perpetuitv  of  their  of  occupation  with  their  husbands,  and 
domestic  inttitutioM.  They  do  not,  like  can  persuade  the  latter  to  whip  cream, 
us,  fade  their  cheeks  lying  awake  concoct  soup,  wash  the  dUhes,  and 
nights  rummatang  the  awful  question    arrange    the    table,   whilst    they  are 

place,  who  is  eoin^  to  be  mairied.  or  fc^^i^^y^''''^,.  ^  T'  ""  4"^  °''^^' 

that  of  the  ooo\  who  has  signified  her  ^^^^    gesUculatmg     at     public 

intention  of  parting  with  her  mistress.  ™®®^°g3,  or  receiving  the  incense  of 

Their  hospitality  is  never  embarrassed  aeputotiona.      In    the    second    place, 

by  the  consideration  that  their  whole  ^^^  particulars  of  American  society 

l^tohen  cabinet  may  desert  at  the  mo-  ^^y*  ^  reality,  have  more  to  do  with 

msat  that  their  guesta  arrive.    They  the  evident  dislike  to  emancipation  of 

ttof  obliged  to  cbooae  between  wash-  the  alavea  which  evidently  prevails  in 

^«roFa  diibea^  or  Iwying  their  out-  many  paiia  of  \iift  \3m\«QL«(\j^\XMNQi 
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Mrs.  Stowe  was  aware  of  when  she  their  factories  should  be  distorted  and 
penned  the  passage.  If  it  is  tnie  that  uncared  for,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  ladies  of  America — usmg  the  term  they  were  ready  to  expend  their  gnu 
in  the  same  sense  as  Mrs.  Stowe  does,  tuitous  S3inpathy  on  the  American 
for  she  is  comparing  the  personal  slave.  But  we  final)  not  refer  solely 
appearance  of  women  of  the  richer  to  them.  Our  remark  applies  to 
and  more  independent  class  in  the  every  class ;  and  we  put  the  question 
two  countries — if  it  is  the  fact  that  to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  from  tb6 
the  American  ladies  in  the  free  States  Duchess  of  Sutherland  downwarda^ 
have  to  undergo  the  drudgery  which  whether,  if  they  had  been  bom  slave- 
she  describes,  and  that  not  from  owners,  they  would  at  once  have  re- 
choice,  but  from  absolute  inabQity  to  linquished  their  control  over  those 
obtain  proper  assistance ;  then  we  whom  the}*  could  treat  kindly,  and 
have  a  distinct  and  intelligible  motive  whose  affections  they  could  secure,  to 
assigned  to  us  wh^  many  excellent  pass  to  a  system  which  would  have 
and  humane  people  m  the  slave  States  sent  them  down  from  the  drawing- 
hesitate  to  join  the  movement  in  be-  room  to  slave  themselves  in  the  pan- 
half  of  emancipation.  We  have  often  try  or  the  kitchen  ?  Is  that  an  aiCT- 
suspected  that  some  strong  social  mcnt  for  slavery?  Heaven  forbid! 
reasons,  unknown  to  us  and  to  the  We  intend  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
British  public,  must  exist,  to  account  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  our  mean- 
for  the  continuance  of  the  slave  sys-  ing  so  twisted  and  distorted.  But  i% 
tem ;  and  we  think  that  Mrs.  Stowe  is  an  argument  of  the  very  strongest 
has,  albeit  unwittingly,  disclosed  one  description  against  republicanism  and 
of  them.  For  what  does  her  senti-  republican  institutions,  and  against 
ment  amount  to,  but  an  ocknowledg-  those  absurd  notions  of  equality  which, 
ment  that,  in  the  great  enlighten^  under  philosophical  cover,  are  makmg 
republic  of  America,  it  b  impossible  such  rapid  progress  in  this  country, 
to  procure  decent  or  permanent  ser-  Slavery,  we  are  convinced,  has  in  all 
vico— that,  as  there  is  no  acknow-  times  existed  rather  as  a  social  neces- 
ledgment  of  anything  like  rank  or  sity,  than  from  any  abstract  wish  in 
gradation,  the  servants  consider  them-  man  to  own  property  in  man.  The 
selves  in  all  respects  as  good  as  their  idea  is  of  itself  repugnant  Not  much 
master  or  mistress,  will  not  obey  them  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
unless  it  suits  their  humour,  and  are  Earls  of  Sutherland  were,  in  eifocti 
always  ready  to  decamp?  That  considerable  serf- owners.  The  patr*- 
must  be  the  case,  unless  we  are  to  archal  rule  of  the  chief  was  more 
suppose  that  the  American-  ladies,  despotic  than  is  the  sway  of  the  pro- 
answering  to  the  aristocracy  here,  prietor  of  slaves  in  America;  for  if 
have  a  diseased  appetite  for  perform-  the  Mhor-or-chat,  which  we  appro- 
in^  the  offices  of  scullion,  cook,  and  hend  to  be  the  most  ancient  designa- 
table-maid.  Now,  it  may  be  thought  tion  of  the  family,  had  desired  Dufiald 
a  very  strong  statement  on  our  part,  or  Donald  to  pitch  his  recusant  bro- 
but  we  venture  to  say,  that  were  ther  into  the  loch,  with  some  bun- 
slavery  existing  at  the  present  time  dred-weight  of  granite  attached  to 
in  Great  Britain,  and  were  the  kind  his  neck  by  a  plaid,  *'  nae  doubt  the 
of  free  ser\'ice  procurable  on  any  laird's  pleasure  suld  be  obeyed." 
terms,  no  better  than  that  which  Mrs.  Fortunately  we  are  past  that  phase  of 
Stowe  and  all  other  writers  have  de-  existence.  The  feudal  system  has 
scribed  as  existing  in  America,  eman-  decayed  and  died,  which  we  are  not 
cipation  would  be  a  decidedly  unpo-  by  any  means  sorry  for;  but,  on  the 
pulor  proposal  in  these  Islands.  Is  other  hand,  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
it  possible  to  doubt  that !  Look  at  the  point  when  the  descendants  of 
at  the  history  of  the  Factories  Bill,  Dugald  and  Donald  consider  them- 
opposed,  defeated,  and  evaded  in  selves  as  ranking  in  the  same  degree 
every  }x>sslble  way,  by  the  very  same  of  the  social  scale  with  the  great 
men  who  proclaim  themselves  as  the  Lady  of  Dunrobin.  Feudal  service 
warmest  friends  of  the  negro.  They  has  given  way  to  a  better-ordered, 
thought  it  as  notliing  that  the  bodies  more  convenient,  and  more  profitable 
and  souls  of  the  young  children  within  syatcm.    Bat    stilly   amou^  ua^   thA 
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gradations  of  rank  are  recognised  and  the  rules  of  society  and  breeding  by 
acted  on;  and  it  is  because  the  feel-  the  application  of  a  pint-pot  to  hu 
ings  and  institutions  of  the  country  cranium.  We  have  very  httle  doubt 
are  essentially  aristocratic,  that  our  that  the  wretched  kind  of  domestic 
domestic  arrangements  and  social  in-  economy  which  prevails  in  the  free 
tercourse  are  so  decidedly  superior  to  States  of  America  has  had  a  strong 
tiiose  of  America,  or  indeed  of  any  influence  in  preventing  the  spread 
other  country  in  the  world.  We  of  emancipation  principles;  ana  we 
have  equal  laws,  to  which  noble  and  believe  that  to  the  very  same  cause 
yeoman  are  alike  amenable;  but  we  may  be  traced  the  continuance  of 
do  not  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  slavery  in  ancient  Rome  as  part  of 
what  has  absurdly  and  mischievously  their  social  system.  The  Roman 
been  termed,  the  law  of  universal  plebeian  was  quite  as  surly  a  re- 
equality.  Admirably  has  Sir  Ed-  publican  as  the  descendant  of  the 
ward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  one  of  his  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  would  not 
earlier  vmtings,  exposed  the  fallacy  stoop  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a 
of  those  who  confound  equal  rights  servant — hardly  in  that  of  a  help, 
with  absolute  parity  in  society.  "  If  which  we  believe  to  be  the  recognised 
the  whole  world  conspired  to  enforce  American  term ;  and  consequenUy 
the  falsehood,  they  could  not  make  it  the  Cornelias,  Livias,  and  Tullias  of 
law.  Level  all  conditions  to-day,  and  Rome,  had  either  to  avail  themselves 
you  only  smooth  away  all  obstacles  of  the  ministry  of  slaves  who  formed 
to  tyranny  to-morrow.  A  nation  that  port  of  the  household,  or  to  submit  to 
aspires  to  equaiilyis  unfit  iot  freedom,^  the  personal  drudgery  of  cleaning  the 
How  is  an  army  led  ?  By  subordina-  lampreys  and  opening  the  oysters  for 
tion  only.  Remove  that  principle,  the  suppers  of  their  luxurious  lords, 
and  the  army  resolves  itself  into  a  Titius  or  Mcevius,  or  any  other  of 
mob.  So  is  it  with  all  society.  Let  the  fellows  of  the  common  sort  who 
men  talk  of  the  absurdities  of  chivalry  had  a  tribune  of  their  own,  would  not 
as  they  please,  it  is  the  influence  of  have  consented  to  brush  the  toga  or 
the  chivalrous  institutions  still  re-  clean  the  sandals  even  of  a  senator, 
maining  among  us  which  leavens  the  At  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing 
whole  mass  of  British  society.  Pot-  they  would  have  been  ready  to  rush 
house  philosophers  may  sneer  at  this  for  the  Mons  Sacer,  for  it  is  a  curious 
assertion,  and,  in  their  usual  elegant  fact  that  in  all  ages  the  disaffected 
style  of  language,  talk  of  "flunkey-  have  manifested  a  propensity  for 
ism,**  a  phrase  which,  of  late,  has  taking  to  the  hills.  Chivalry  put  an 
been  very  frequentiy  in  their  mouths,  end  to  this ;  and  by  establishing  gra- 
Let  us  see  what  they  understand  by  dation  of  orders  and  of  rank,  laid  the 
it.  Do  they  mean  to  object  to  service  foundation  for  the  freedom  which 
altogether?  Do  they  consider  the  now  prevails  throughout  the  states 
waiter  at  the  Thistiewood  Arms,  who  of  Europe.  It  was  no  disgrace  for 
supplies  them  with  their  nocturnal  the  squire  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
allowances  of  gin,  degraded  by  the  knight,  or  for  the  yeoman  to  serve 
act  of  fetching?  Doubtless  they  the  squire.  The  lady  in  her  bower 
would  infinitely  prefer  to  help  them-  liad  the  attendance  of  damsel  and  of 
selves,  and  to  be  the  sole  supervisors  page ;  and  the  great  model  of  a  well- 
of  the  score ;  but  as  that  is  a  degree  reffulated  household  was  then  framed 
of  liberty  which  no  law  could  possibly  and  introduced.  But  not  one  atom 
allow,  or  landlord  tolerate,  they  are  of  chivalrous  feeling  was  conveyed 
ver^  fain  to  avail  themselves  of  the  by  the  Mayflower  to  New  England, 
spirituous  ministry  of  Trinculo.  But  The  spirit  of  the  sourest  republicanism 
do  thev  consider  him  on  a  level  with  pervaded  that  whole  cargo  of  human 
themselves  ?  Not  at  all.  They  bully  verjuice ;  and  instead  of  bearing  witii 
him  for  his  blunders  in  the  transmis-  them  to  the  west  the  seeds  of  civili- 
sion  of  half-and  half  and  kidneys,  with  sation,  thoy  carried  those  of  intoler- 
a  ferocity  truly  unfratemal ;  and  if  he  ance  and  slavery.  Very  wise,  in  more 
were  to  propose  to  take  a  place  at  the  senses  than  one,  is  the  old  proverb, 
UbJe  of  their  democratic  worships,  he  which,  in  all  matters  of  reformation, 
troa/d  bo  taught  a  due  reverence  to  deiuros  xa  lo  \oo\l  TpwDaaxllY  tx>  home, 
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and  to  sot  oar  houses  in  order.    There  nent  They  have  secured  to  themselves  ia 

are  many  social  reforms,  besides  eman-  this  way  a  continual  utterance  in  France^ 

cipation,  required    in    America ;    and  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 

some   which   we  almost    venture    to  Germany ;  so  that  from  week  to  week; 

think    must    necessarily    precede     it.  ^^^  month  to  month,  they  can  insert 

For    at    present,  according  to    Mrs.  articles  upon  these  subjects.   Manvtimea 

Stowe's  own  showing  and  testimony,  tiieeditore  inserUhe  articles  as  editorial, 

there  is  a  vast  gap  in  society  occL  which  still  further  favours  their  design. 

A  u.    4.U        ..  ui-          lo.*^  ^  addition  to  this,  the  ladies  of  theB« 

sioned  by  the  republican  abhorrence  circles  in  England  correspond  with  the 

of  anythmg  hke  monml  sen  ice,  and  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  circles  existing  in  other 

the  jealous  and  almost  defiant  spint  countries ;  and  in  this  way  there  is  a 

with  which  the  semblance  of  autiiority  mutual  kindliness  of  feeling  established 

is  resisted.    In  a  word,   we  believe  through  these  countries." 
that  until  civilisation  in  America  has 

proceeded  so  far  as  to  assimilate  its  We  have  already  recorded  m  the 

social  condition  to  that  of  the  older  Magazine  our  opinion  of  the  character 

states  of  Europe,  very  material   ob-  of  these  olive-leaves,  as  well  as  of  the 

fltacles  will    impede    the   triumph  of  articles  avowedly  emanating  from  the 

that  cause  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  so  pen  of  the  inspired  Elihu ;  and  there- 

enthusiastically  advocated.  fore  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  by 

Mrs.  Stowe,  like  many  other  of  her  again  disturbing  the  rubbish.  If  there 
ardent  countrywomen,  has  a  decided  are  any  sincere  but  weak  people  whe 
turn  for  crotchets.  She  next  falls  in  were  inclined  to  view  favourably  the 
with  Elihu  Burritt,  and  begins  an  movements  of  the  Peace  Society,  the 
eulogistic  commentary  on  the  **  move-  transactions  in  Europe  during  the  last 
ment  which  many,  in  our  half-Chris-  twelve  months  must  have  convinced 
tianised  times,  regard  with  as  much  them  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
incredulity  as  the  grim,  old,  warlike  creating  any  general  court  of  arbitra- 
barons  did  the  suspicious  imbecilities  tion,  by  means  of  which  international 
of  reading  and  writing.  The  sword  disputes  may  be  adjusted.  At  the 
now,  as  then,  seems  so  much  more  present  moment,  Russia  stands  con- 
direct  a  way  to  terminate  controver-  dcnmed  for  her  aggression  by  every 
sics,  that  many  Christian  men,  even,  state  in  Europe.  Even  Prussia  does 
cannot  conceive  how  the  world  is  to  not  venture  to  defend  the  forcible 
get  along  without  it"  We  suspect  occupation  of  the  Danubian  principali- 
that,  by  this  time,  exceeding  grave  ties ;  and  every  species  of  persuasion 
doubts  as  to. the  practicability  of  his  and  representation  was  employed  to 
views,  and  the  termination  of  all  dis-  induce  the  Czar  to  abandon  his  pur- 
putes  by  arbitration,  must  have  pene-  pose,  or  at  all  events  to  retrace  his 
trated  even  the  jolter-pate  of  the  steps.  So  unwilling  were  the  western 
pragmatic  Elihu,  and  that  he  must  powers  to  draw  the  sword,  that  they 
be  mourning  over  the  enormous  waste  allowed  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
of  olive-leaves  for  so  little  good  pur-  to  be  expended  in  negotiation,  before 
pose.  We  sincerely  hope,  for  his  they  took  any  decided  step ;  and  the 
sake,  that  he  has  been  allowed  a  general  opinion  in  England  is,  that 
liberal  commission  or  per-centage  on  the  British  Government  was  rather 
the  circulation.  As  Mrs.  Stowe  seems  too  tardy  in  its  movements.  And  yet, 
to  have  been  admitted  to  his  secrets,  without  a  single  declared  ally,  and 
we  may  as  well  insert  her  account  of  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  Europe 
the  operations  of  the  Peace  Society.  agamst    him,  Nicholas    has    thrown 

,  down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  fleets  of 

"Burritt's  mode  of  operation  has  been  B^tain  and  France  are   in  tiie  Black 

by  the  silent  organisation  of  circles  of  ^^^  ^^e  Baltic  Seas.     After  tiiis,  it  is  in. 

ladies  in  all  the  different  towns  of  the  conceivable  that  tiiere  should  be  found 

Lnited  Kmgdom,  who  raise  a  certain  .     ^^      ^              .    ^     ^^ 

sum  fortho  diflfusion  ofthepnnciplesof  ""J   i#v.w^i^    m^^v/ i/^^            „ 

peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.  Ar-  f^out    arbitraUon.     We    sTiould  not. 

tides,  setting  forth  the  evils  of  war,  mo-  however,  omit  to  notice  the  last  dyu^ 

ral,  political,  and  social,  being  prepared,  speech    and    final    confession   ot   the 

these  circles  pay  for  their  insertion  in  all  Peace  Society,  as  delivered  by  a  leash 

the  principal  newspapers  of  the  Conti-  of  Quakers  before  his  Majesty  the  Eni« 
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peror  of  all  the  RaaaiaB,  and  reported  these— and  they  are  not  nnfreqaonft  io 
on  thdr  retnra  with  so  much  unction  her  work — go  far  indeed  to  unsettU 
by  the  highly-gifted  and  exulting  our  faith  in  the  sense,  judgment,  and 
Fease.  There  is  no  tragedy  so  deep  discretion  of  Mrs.  Stowe — qualitka 
and  solemn  as  to  be  entirely  without  without  which  even  the  highest  taletti 
a  farcical  element ;  and  we  can  re-  fails  in  attaining  at  its  aims, 
member  nothing,  in  the  shape  of  bur-  But  we  must  now  follow  Mrs.  Stowo 
lesque,  to  compete  with  the  apparition  to  London,  where  her  reception  was 
of  those  diffident  Quakers  at  St.  Peters-  of  a  most  marked  and  gratifying  kind, 
burg.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  lead-  Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
\ng  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  remonstrance  of  expostulation  which 
amongst  whom  rank  conspicuously  was  addressed  by  the  ladies  of  Great 
the  chiefs  of  the  Manchester  school,  Britain,  under  the  generalship  of  the 
were  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  to  the  ladies 
notion  of  arbitration  was  a  mere  of  America,  on  the  subject  of  tho 
chimera.  Their  real  object  was  to  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  That  do- 
promote  the  spread  of  democratic  cumcnt  was  freely  commented  upon 
principles ;  and,  if  possible,  to  weaken  at  the  time ;  and,  if  we  recollect  arigfati 
the  power  of  every  existing  govern-  some  rather  pungent  strictures  were 
ment  by  strewing  dissatisfaction  made  upon  it,  even  by  writers  in  tliis 
among  their  subjects.  This  is  not  country,  as  if,  by  taking  this  step, 
our  idlegation  only — ^it  is  in  perfect  the  fair  remonstrants  had  somewhat 
eonsonance  with  what  Mrs.  Stowe  re-  transCTcssed  the  reserve  which  Ls  exp 
eords  in  repeating  her  conversations  pected  from  their  sex.  In  that  view 
with  the  leading  apostles  of  peace ;  we  cannot  join.  We  have  intimated, 
and  we  really  tfink  that  the  following  perhaps  broadly  enough,  our  objeo- 
revelation  as  to  ultimate  views,  is  by  tions  to  the  American  notion  of  the 
no  meann  the  least  valuable  or  inter-  "  Rights  of  Women ;"  but  we  trust  to 
eating  part  of  her  work.    She  says —  stand  acquitted   of  entertaining   any 

*•  When  we  ask  these  reformers  how  such  discourteous  view  as  might  pre- 
Dsople  are  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  elude  the  ladies  from  a  fair  expression 
oespotiBm  without  war,  they  aoswer, '  By  of  their  opinion.  In  a  question  such 
the  diffusion  of  ideas  among  the  masses —  as  this,  embracing  all  the  domestic 
by  teaching  the  bayonets  to  think.'  They  considerations  and  feelings  to.  which 
say,  *  If  we  convince  every  individual  sol-  women  are  more  alive  than  men,  it  waa 
dier  of  a  despot's  army  that  war  is  ruin-  not  only  well  and  commendable,  but 
ous,  unmoral,  and  unchristian,  we  Uke  noble  and  Christian,  that  women  should 
the  instrument  out  ofthe  tyrants  hand,  ^ke  a  decided  part,  and  atWmpt,  at 
If  each  individual  man  would  refnee  to  i_-„x  l,,  ««  ««fC»«i  4^  4U^  .^™^» 
rob-andmurderfortheEmDcrorofAus-  ^t^  ,^?  an  appeal  to  the  common 
tria  and  the  Emperor  of  ftuesia.  where  sympa  hies  of  the  sex,  to  awaken  corn- 
would  be  their  piwer  to  hold  Hungary  I  iniseraUon  for  the  degraded  condiUon 
What  gave  power  to  the  masses  in  the  ^^  thousands  of  their  human  sustora, 
French  Revolution,  but  that  the  army,  and  to  urge  an  effort  in  their  behalf, 
pervaded  by  new  ideas,  reftised  any  long-  We  really  think  that  one  such  repre- 
er  to  keep  the  people  down  ?'  sentation,  addresscnl  by  women  to 
''These  views  are  daily  gainingstrength  women,  is  more  likely  to  have  a  last- 
in  England.  They  are  supported  by  the  ing  and  salutary  effect,  than  five  hun- 
whole  body  of  the  Quakers,  who  main-  dred  public  meetings,  such  as  Mrs. 
tain  them  witJi  that  degree  of  inflexible  Stowe  witnessed  at  Glasgow  and  else- 
perseverance  and  never^ying  activity  where,  where  bulUhroated  miuistera 
which  have  rendered  the  benevolent  ac-  and  blethering  bailies  assemble  to 
tiona  of  that  body  so  efficient."  ^^^^  trial  of  their  powers  of  oratory. 

Very  good,  Mrs.  Stowe !  But  are  no  Notwithstanding  the  reply  of  Juliana 

soldiers  to  be  allowed  to  thmk,  except  Tyler,  who  came  fonvard  as  the  cham- 

those  belonging  to  a  despot's  army  1  pion  on  tlie  otlier  side,  we  believe  that 

And  is  every  individual  soldier  to  be  the  appeal,  on  the  p.art  of  the  ladies 

permitted  to  act  exclusively  upon  hUi  of  Great  Britain,  must  have  made  a 

own  impressions  of  the  abstract  pro-  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  many 

Jmety  or  justice  of  the  service  in  which  in  America.    We  do  not  feel  ourselves 

e   18    engaged?   Pasaagoa  such    as  called  upon  to  discuss  the  aigumcnta 
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which  Mrs.  Tyler  employed ;  for  in  a  a  fair,  and  by  no  means  too  minute  re- 
ladies*  controversy,  no  male  has  a  lation  of  what  she  saw  and  heard,  she 
right  to  interfere.  Mrs.  Stowe  tells  is  scoffed  at,  by  a  certain  section  of 
OS  that  the  origin  of  the  address  was  the  liberal  gent^  of  the  London  press, 
this :  *^  Fearful  of  the  jealousy  of  as  a  kind  of  parasite.  This  is  really 
political  interference.  Lord  Shaftes-  very  shabby  and  disgusting;  for  we 
oury  published  an  address  to  the  ladies  do  think  that  her  modest,  unaffected, 
of  England,  in  which  he  told  them  and  sometimes  naive  observations  upon 
that  ho  felt  himself  moved  by  an  irre-  what  she  saw  passing  around  ner, 
sistible  impulse  to  entreat  them  to  might  have  saved  her  from  any  such 
raise  their  voice,  in  the  name  of  their  renection.  She  enjoyed  in  England 
common  Christianity  and  womanhood,  particular  advantages  such  as  very 
to  their  American  sisters."  We  shall  few  Americans  could  boast  of.  Had 
add,  what  Mrs.  Stowe  is  too  modest  N.  P.  Willis  ever  been  able  to  com* 
to  say,  or  perhaps  what  she  does  not  pass  an  admission  to  Stafford  House, 
know,  that,  but  for  the  publication  of  his  literary  fortune  would  have  been 
Unde  Tom^s  Cabin,  and  the  into-  made.  We  should  have  heard  no 
rest  excited  thereby,  Lord  Shaftes-  more  of  Count  Spiridion  Ballfudos,  or 
bury  might  have  worn  his  pen  to  the  any  such  small-deer;  but  the  intrepid 
stump  before  he  could  have  succeeded  Penciller  would  have  fixed  at  once 
in  eliciting  any  such  remonstrance.  upon  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  his  victim. 
Most  graceful  indeed,  and  bccom-  and  have  magnified  himself  in  some 
ing,  was  the  attention  which  was  inconceivable  way,  by  introducing 
lavished,  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  Philip  Slingsby  as  the  triumphant  rivM 
of  Sutherland  and  her  kindred,  upon  and  comp)etitor  of  the  MacCallum- 
Mrs.  Stowe ;  and  to  us  by  far  the  most  Mhor.  Mrs.  Stowe  does  not  try  by 
pleasing  portion  of  the  book  is  that  in  any  means  to  exalt  herself — indeed 
which  she  records  her  impressions  of  her  figure  does  not  appear  at  all  pro- 
London  society.  In  the  very  highest  minently  in  the  picture.  She  has  en- 
circles of  the  metropolis,  and  while  deavoured  to  give  as  accurate  a  sketch 
moving  for  a  time  in  a  sphere  which  as  she  could  of  London  society,  and 
might  very  well  dazzle  and  perplex  in  some  respects  has  succeeded  pretty 
one  to  whom  such  scenes  must  have  well.  Blunders  there  are  of  course, 
appeared  like  a  fairy  dream,  she  really  but  that  was  unavoidable,  and  a  good 
appears  to  have  kept  her  equilibrium,  deal  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be  gos- 
and  preserved  her  coolness  of  judg-  sip,  but  which  possibly  may  have  a 
ment  much  better  than  when  she  was  higher  value  in  the  eyes  of  her  Trans- 
greeted  by  civic  demonstrations  in  atlantic  readers.  She  very  fairly  ad- 
the  North,  or  by  gatherings  of  the  mits  in  her  preface,  that  her  narrative 
peaceful  but  somewhat  prosy  and  dog-  may  be  tinged  coiileur  de  rose;  and  we 
matic  brotherhood  of  the  Quakers  in  are  only  surprised,  considering  the 
the  Midland  Counties.  To  our  great  temptjitiods  in  her  way,  that  ahe  hat 
astonishment  we  have  observed  that  usoa  the  Claude  Lorraine  gloss  with 
poor  Mrs.  Stowe  has  been  accused  so  much  discretion.  Society  is  quite 
by  various  liberal  journals  in  Eng-  as  intoxicating  as  champagne;  and  it 
land,  of  "  flunkeyism,"  for  conveying  is  impossible  to  write  a  book  of  this 
to  her  friends  an  accurate  account  of  kind,  without  recalling,  to  a  consider- 
what  she  saw  at  Stafford  House,  and  able  extent,  the  feeling  of  the  bv- 
oue  or  two  otiier  mansions  to  which  gone  excitement.  We  have  no  doubt 
she  was  invited.  Anything  more  that  the  printed  narrative  would  seem 
unfair  and  even  monstrous  than  this  peculiarly  sober,  could  we  be  fav  Dured 
style  of  criticism  it  is  impossible  to  with  a  perusal  of  the  actual  letters 
conceive.  Mrs.  Stowe  is  writing  her  which  Mrs.  Stowe  despatched  to  Amo- 
impressions  of  British  society  for  the  rica  from  the  bewildering  whirl  of 
information  of  her  friends  in  America.  London. 

In  London  it  was  her  good  fortune  to  One  thing,  however,  we  have  re- 
be  received  cordially  and  hospitably  marked  with  pain ;  and  that  is  the 
by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  introduction  by  Mrs.  Stowe  of  an  ela- 
and  estimable  of  the  nobility  and  pub-  borate  defence  or  explanation  of  what 
lie  characters ;  and  because  she  gives  .were  called   the   "  Sutherland  Clear- 
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iDgB.**    Her  motiTe  for  doing  so  is 
quite  apparent;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinkings  that  she  has  pkced  both  her- 
self, and  the  noble  family  for  whom 
she  appears  as  an  advocate,  in  a  false 
and  disagreeable  position,  by  putting 
forth  statements  of  the  accuracy  ef 
which  she  had  no  means  of  judging. 
The  transactions  to  which  she  refers 
are  of  an  old  date ;  and  they  occurred 
in  a  district  of  which  she  has  abso- 
lutely no   personal  knowledge.    She 
never  was   in  Sutherland,   or  indeed 
any  other  part  of  the  Highlands,  and 
therefore  iSie  was  not  entitled  in  any 
way  to  deal  with  such  a  subject    That 
she  was  furnished  with  materials  for 
the   purposes  of    publication    seems 
more  than  probable :  if  so,  we  cannot 
commend  the  prudence  of  those  who 
took  so  singular  a  method  of  refuting 
what  may  very  possibly  be  calumny 
or  misrepresentation.    With  the  meriUi 
of  the  case  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor 
shall  we  express  any  opinion  upon 
them ;  but  it  does  seem  to  us  a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance   that  Mrs. 
Stowe  should  have  been  induced  to 
put  forth  a  long,  elaborate,  and  statis- 
tical argument  upon  a  subject  of  which 
she  is  wholly  ignorant    A  defence  of 
this  kind — supposing  that  any  defence 
was  required — is  positively  hurtful  to 
the  parties  whose  conduct  has  been 
called  in  question;  and  anything  but 
creditable  to  their  discretion  if  they 
consented  to  its  issue. 

Interspersed  with  the  actual  narra- 
tive, are  commentaries,  or  rather  criti- 
cisms, upon  art  and  literature,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  the  authoress,  wo  could 
wish  omitted.  Her  taste,  upon  all 
subjects  of  the  kind,  is  either  wholly 
uncultivated  or  radically  bad — indeed 
it  would  be  absolutely  cruel  to  quote  her 
observations  on  the  works  of  the  old 
masters.  In  literature  she  prefers  I>r, 
Watts,  as  a  poet,  to  Dryden,  and  has 
the  calm  temerity  to  proceed  to  quota- 
tion. She  says,  **For  instance,  take 
these  lines : — 

**  ^  Wide  as  his  vast  domiDlon  lies 

Let  the  Creator's  name  be  kDown ; 
Luiid  va>  his  thunder  shout  his  praise, 

Jifid  stund  it  lofty  at  kit  throne, 
Spenk  of  the  wonders  of  that  love 

Which  Oabriet  plnya  on  every  ehord, 
From  all  below  and  all  above 

Loud  ballelujtihs  to  the  Lord.' 


^8bnp)y  na  a  specimen  of  harmoni- 
oqs  rersihcadoD,  I  would  place  thiB- 


paraphrase  by  Dr,  Watts  abate  everj' 
thing  in  the  English  language^  not  evefO 
excepting  Pop^s  Messi&." ! ! !  Where- 
as, to  any  one  possessing  a  cx>m« 
mon  ear,  the  lines  must  rank  as  ab- 
solute doggrel,  and  the  ideas  which 
they  convey  are  commonplace  and 
wretchedlv  expressed  Elsewhere  fAm 
says: — ^**1  certainly  do  not  worship 
the  old  English  poets.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Milton  and  Shakespeare, 
there  is  more  poetry  in  the  works  of 
the  writers  of  the  last  fifty  years  than 
in  all  the  rest  together."  We  wonder  • 
if  she  ever  read  a  line  of  Chaucer  or 
of  Spenser,  not  to  speak  of  Pope  and 
Dryden.  But  she  objects  even  to 
Milton.  Here  is  a  piece  of  critictam 
which  we  defy  the  world  to  match! 
"  There  is  a  coldness  about  aU  the  Ztfs- 
cious  exuberance  cf  Milton^  like  the 
wind  that  blows  from  the  glaciers 
across  these  flowery  valleys.  How 
serene  his  angels  in  their  adamantine 
virtue!  yet  what  sinning,  suffering 
soul  coidd  find  sympathy  in  themt 
The  utter  want  of  sympathy  for  the 
fallen  angels,  in  the  whole  celestial 
circle,  is  shocking,  Satan  is  the  only 
one  who  weeps 

*^  *  For  millions   of   spbita    for  his  ftialli 
amerced, 
And.  from  eternal  splendours  flung — ' 

'*  God  does  not  care,  nor  his  angels. 
Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  understand 
why  we  leave  this  passage  without 
comment.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  show  them  the  sort  of  poetry  (b^ 
yond  Watts)  which  Mrs.  Stowe  does 
admire,  and  she  favours  us  with  the 
following  as  a  "  beautiful  aspiration  ** 
from  an  American  poet  of  the  name 
of  Lowell : — 

**  Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  overplus  of  mighty 
No  longer  sullen,  slow  or  dumb, 

Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  light. 
In  that  new  childhood  of  the  world. 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play. 
Fresh  biood  through  Tim^o  shrunk  veins 
be  hut  led, 
And  labour  meet  delight  half  way.** 

Beautiful  aspirations — lovely  lines! 
Why — they  are  absolute  nonsense; 
and  the  mere  silent  reading  of  them 
has  set  our  teeth  on  edge.  Try  to 
recite  them,  and  you  are  inevitably 
booked  for  a  catarrh !  In  like  manner 
she  refers  to  some  rubbish  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tier,  an  American  rhymer,  as  a  ^'  bean* 
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tiful  ballad,  aalled  *  Barday  of  Ury.' "  manner,  we  ahonld  by  no  means  covet 
We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  hav-  his  company  in  any  part  of  Europe  ; 
mg  read  that  ballad  some  years  ago,  and  we  are  only  surprised  that,  in  one 
ana  of  our  impression  that  it  was  m-  or  two  places  (as  for  instance  Cologne), 
eomparably  the  worst  which  we  ever  he  did  not  receive  an  emphatic  dieck 
encountered ;  though,  if  a  naked  sword  to  his  outrageous  hilarity.  But  as 
were  at  this  moment  to  be  presented  he  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
to  our  throaty  we  could  depone  nothing  with  the  idea  that  he  exhibited  himself 
fbrther,  than  that  '*  rismg  in  a  fury,''  rather  in  a  humorous  and  attractive 
rhymed  to  ^  Barclay  of  Ury ;"  and  light,  we  have  no  intention  of  dispel- 
also,  that  "frowning  very  darkly,"  ling  the  dream — we  are  only  sorry 
chimed  in  to  the  name  of  ^  Barclay."  that  Mrs.  Stowe  should  have  thought 
But  it  was  woful  stuff;  and  it  lingers  it  worth  while  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
in  our  memory  solely  by  reason  of  its  her  book  by  admitting  her  relative's 
absurdity.  However,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  inflated,  ill-written,  and  singularly 
prefers  this  sort  of  thing  to  Spenser,  silly  lucubrations,  as  part  of  a  work 
we  have  nothing  for  it  except  to  make  which,  considering  her  literary  cele* 
our  bow,  regretting  that  our  sestheti-  brity,  and  the  interest  of  the  theme, 
cal  notions  are  so  far  apart,  that,  will  in  all  probability  have  an  extensive 
under    no    circumstances    whatever,  circulation. 

can  we  foresee  the  possibility  of  a       After  making  every  allowance  for 

coalition.  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  task 

Beyond  the  Channel  we  shall  not  of  portraying  with  fidelity  and  spirit 

follow  her ;  the  more  especially  as  the  the  customs  of  a  foreign  country,  we 

greater  part  of  the  Contmental  tour  is  cannot,  wiUi  truth,  express  an  opinion 

described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  been  successful  in 

Charles  Beecher,  an  individual  with  her  effort    Far  more  interesting  and 

whose  proceedings,  thoughts,  and  rap-  agreeable  volumes  have  been  written 

tures,  we  have  not  been  able  to  con-  by  women  of  less  natural  ability ;  and 

jure  up   the  slightest  sympathy.    In  we  are  constrained  to  dismiss,  with  a 

fact,  taking  Mr.  Beecher  at  his  own  feeling  of  decided  disappointment,  a 

estimate  and   valuation,  and  making  book  which  we  opened  with  the  antici- 

every    allowance    for   playfulness  of  pation  of  a  very  different  result. 


THE   CRTSTAL   PALACE. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  inno-  no  such  thing  as  taste ;  that  it  is  a 
vators  to  set  up  a  loud  cry  against  mere  idea,  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
long-received  opinions  which  favour  somehow  or  other  engendered  in  the 
them  not,  and  the  word  prejudice  is  brain.  And  though  there  exists  not 
the  denunciation  of  ^  mad-dog."  But  a  head  in  the  universe  without  a  por- 
prejudices,  like  human  beings  who  tion  of  this  disorder-breeding  brain, 
bold  them,  are  not  always  **  so  had  the  philosopher  persists  that  the  pro- 
as Ihey  «eem."  They  are  often  the  duct  is  a  worthless  nonentity,  and 
action  of  good,  natural  instincts,  and  altogether  out  of  the  nature  of  things, 
often  the  results  of  ratiocinations  We  maintain,  however,  in  favour  of 
whose  processes  are  forgotten.  Let  prejudices  and  tastes — ^that  there  are 
us  have  no  ^  Apology"  for  a  long-  real  grounds  for  both ;  and  presuming 
established  prejudice ;  ten  to  one  but  not  to  be  so  wise  as  to  deny  the  evi- 
it  can  stand  upon  its  own  legs,  and  deuces  of  our  senses,  and  conclusions 
needs  no  officious  supporter,  who  of  our  minds,  think  it  scarcely  worth 
simply  apologises  for  it  while  to  unravel  the  threads  of  our 

Wo  have  had  philosophers  who  have  convictions.    In    matters    of  science 

told  us  there  is  really  no  such  thing  we  marvel  and    cxm    believe  ahnost 

as  beauty,  consequently  there  can  be  anything ;  but  in  our  tastes  and  feel- 

An  Apology  for  the  Colouring  of  the  Greek  Court  By  Owix  Jomxs.  London, 
1654. 
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ings  we  naturally,  and  by  an  undonbt-  stataea   from    it— moniiinenii»   onuu 

lag  instinct^  shrink  from  tho  touch  of  an  men  to,  and  costly  floors  ?    Of  conrM^ 

innovator,  aa  we  would  shun  the  heel  everybody  loves  white  marble.    Theii» 

of  a  donkey.  reader,  if  such   is   your  taste,    you 

Whenever    an   innovator   of    this  are    a    prejudiced    ignoramus ;    you 

kind  sets  up  **  An  Apology"  for  his  belonp^  to  that  ago  ^  devoid  of  tlia 

intended  folly,  we  invariably  feel  that  capacity  to  appreciate  and  the  poww 

he    means   a    yery  audacious    insult  to  execute  works  of  art" — ^that  »g$ 

upon  our  best  perceptions.  The  worst  which  certain  persons,  profess  to  t&- 

01  it  is,  he  is  not  one  easily  put  aside  minate.    You  are  now,  under  the  new 

^^0  will  labour  to  got  a  commission  dictators  of  taste,  to  know  that  yon 

into    your  house,  ransack  it   to    ito  had   no   business    to    admire    wmte 

sewers,  and  turn  it  out  of  windows,  marble,* — that  yon  are  so  steeped  in 

He  is    the  man  that  must  ever  bo  this  old  prejudice  that  it  will  require 

doin?.     Ho    will   think    himself  en-  a  long  time  before  you  can  eradicate 

titled  to  perambulate  the  world  with  this   stain  of  a  vile    admiration,  aU 

his  pot  of  polychrome  in  his  hand,  though  your  teachers  have  acquired  a 

and  bedaub  every  man's   door-post ;  true  Knowledge  in  an  incredible  time, 

and  if  multitudes — ^the  whole  offended  You   must  put   yourself   under  the 

neighbourhood — ^rush    out    to    upset  great  colourman  of  the  great  Ciystal 

his  pot  and  brush,  he  will  laugh  in  Palace,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  who,  u  ho 

their  faces,  defend  his  plastering  in-  does  not  put  out  your  eyes  in  the  ex* 

struments,  and  throw  to  them  with  an  periments  he  will  set  before  you,  will 

air  his  circular,  ^  An  Apology ; "  and  at  least  endeavour  to  convince  yoa 

perhaps  afterwards  knock  tiie  doors  that  you  are  a  fool  of  tho  first  water, 

down  for  an  authorised  payment.  Such  But  beware  how  jou  don  his  livery  of 

a  one  shall  got  no  ^' Apology"-pence  motley.    Hear  him:  ^ Under  this  in- 

out  of  us.  fluence    (tho    admiration    of    white 

Wo  are  prejudiced — we  delight  in  marble),  however,  we  have  been  bom 

being    prejudiced — ^will  continue  pre-  and    bred,  and   it    requires    time  to 

judiced  as  lonff  as  we  live,  and  will  shake  off  the  trammels  which  such 

entertain  none  but  prejudiced  friends,  early  education  leaves."    You    have 

There  are  thhsgs  we  will  believe,  and  sillily    believed    that    the    Athenian! 

give  no  reasons  for,  ever ;  and  things  built    with    marble    because    of    its 

we  never  will  believe,  whatever  rea-  beauty, — that  tho  Egyptians  thought 

sons  are  to  be  given  in  their  favour,  there  was    beauty  in    granite.     You 

Wo  think    the  man  who  said,  ^  Of  thought  in  your  historii^  dream  that 

course,  I  believe  it,  if  you  say  you  he  who  found  the  city  of  brick,  and 

saw  it ;  but  if  would  not  believe  it  if  left  it  of  marble,  had  done  something 

I  saw  it  myself,*'  used  an  irreisistible  whereof  he  might  reasonably  boasL 

ailment  of  good    sound    preiudice.  You  have  been  egregiously  mistaken, 

mixed  with  discretion.    It  is  better.  If  you  ever  read  that  the  Greek:)  and 

safer,  and  honester,  to  bristle  up  like  Romans,  and  other  pciople  since  thdr 

a  hedgehog,  and  let  him  touch  who  times  civilized,  sent   great  distances 

dares,  than  to  sit  and  be  smoothed  and  for  marble  for  their  palaces  and  sta- 

smoothed   over  with  oily  handling  of  tues,  you  must  put  it  down  in  your 

sophisticated     arguments,    till    every  note-book  of  new  **  historic  doubts.** 

decent  palpable  roughness  of  reason  is  You  learn  a  fact  you  never  dreamed 

taken  from  yon.                                    -  of,  from  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  They  mcreljf 

Reader,  do  you  like  white  marble  ?  used  it  (marble)  because  it  lay  acei- 

What  a  question!  you  will  ask,— do  dentally  at  their  feet    He  puts  the 

you  suppose  me  to  have  no  eyes  1  Do  richest  colouring  of  his  contempt  on 

not  all  people  covet  it — import  it  from  **  the    artificial    value    which     white 

Carrara  ?    Do  not  sculptors,  as  sculp-  marble  has  in  our  eyes.'*    Learn  th« 

tors    have    done    in  all    ages,  make  real  cause  of  its  use :  ^*  The  Athenians 


*  White  marble. — ^This  contempt  of  white  marble  is  about  as  wise  as  Walpole*s 
contempt  of  whit«  teeth,  which  gave  rise  to  his  well  known  expression,  *'  The 
gentlemen  with  the  foolish  teeth."    Yet  though  a  people  have  been  known  to 
pawl  their  tevth  black,  white  teeth,  aa  white  marble,  will  keep  their  fashion. 
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built  with  marble,  because  they  foand  ceAs  so  to  represent  perfect  humanity, 

ft  almost  beneath  their  foet,  and  also  when  ho  looks  at  the  finest  antique 

from  the  same  cause  which  led  the  statues?  Let  an  audacious  innovator 

Egyptians  to  employ  granite,  which  dare  to  daub  one  of  them  with  his 

was  afterwards  painted — viz.  because  it  coat  of  stucco,  and  all  the  chiselling 

was  the  most  endurin^^f,  and  capable  of  of  the  life,  breath,  and  motion  is  an* 

receivinff  a  higher  finish  of  workman-  nihilated.     It  must  be  so,  whatever 

■hip."    He  maintains  that  so  utterly  be  the  thickness  of  the  coat;  though 

re^rdless  were  these  Greeks  of  any  it  be  but   a  nail-paring  it  must  di- 

•apposed  beauty  in  marble— especially  minish  risings  and  hollows,  and  all 

white   marble— that  they  took  pains  nicer  touches  must   disappear.     We 

to  hide  every  appearance  of  its  tex-  should  heartily  desire  to  see  the  inno- 

ture;   that  they  not  only  painted  it  vator  suffocated   in    his  plaster  and 

all  over,  but  covered  it  wiUi  a  coat-  naint-pot,  that  in  his  suffering  he  may 

ing  of  stucco.    Listen  to  an  oracle  know  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  knocL 

tL^t,  we  will   answer    for    it,  never  the  life-breath  out  of  the  body  even  of 

came  from  Delf^i,  that  no  Pythia  in  a  statue. 
her  madness  ever  conceived,  and  that, 

if  uttered  in  tho  recc88e9.  would  have       \^^  .,«£^iS^l!S.S^ 
made    Apollo    shake    his    temple    to 
{Heces.  There  is  one  slight  objection  to  our 

^  To  what  extent  were  white  mar-  getting  rid  of  this  prejudice  in  favour 

ble  temples  painted  and  ornamented  1  of  white  marble  which  we  suggest  to 

I  would  maintain  that  they  were  en*  Mr.    Owen      Jones,     and     all    the 

tkrely  so;  that  neither  the  colour  of  <*Stainers'"  Company — the  unseemly 

the  marble,  nor  even  its  surface,  was  blots  we  shall  have  to  make  in  the 

preserved ;    and  that   preparatory   to  fairest  pages  of  poetry,  old  and  new. 

the  ornamenting  and  colouring  of  the  Albums  will  of  course  be  ruined,  and  a 

■orface,  the  whole  was  covered  with  general    smear,  bad   as  a  ^coat    of 

a  thin  coatings  of  stucco,  something  in  stucco,"  be  passed    over   the  whole 

the  nature  of  a  gilder's  ground,  to  stop  books  of  beauties  who  have  **  dreamed 

the  absorption  of  the  colours  by  the  they  dwelt  in  marble  halls."    The  new 

marble."  professors,  polychromatists,  must  bring 

^  A  thin  coat  of  stucco !"  and  no  out,  if  they  are  able,  new  editions  of 

exception  with  respect  to  statues — to  all  our  classics.    How  must  this  paa- 

be    applied    wherever    the    offensive  sago  from  Horace  provoke  their  bile : 
white  marble  showed  its  unblushing 

nakedness  and  beauty ! !    Let  us  ima-         **  Urltmo  Giyoone  nitor 
gine  it  tested  on  a  new  statue—thua  SpiendeniieParloiiuniiorepuridB.- 

Jthe  thought  is  enough  ton^kethe  Sl^X^^        '  ''*'^*^"" 

sculptor  go  mad,  and  commit  a  mur-  w«uioi»i«   «       , 
der  on  himself  or  the  plasterer — to         t^EtVaituanimlamiubricusafpid,'* 
•ee  all  his  fine,  his  delicate  clusollings 

obliterated !    all    the  mce  markings,  we  can  almost  beHove,  with  timt  bad 

the    scarcely    perceptible     dimplines  taste  which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  will  con. 

gone ! — ^for  let  the  coat  of  stucco  bo  demn,that  he  had  in  the  full  eye  of  his 

Sin  as  a  wafer,  it  must,  according  to  admiration  the  polished,  delicately  de- 

that  thickness,  enlarge   every  rising  fined  charm  of  the  Parian  marble, 
and    diminish    the    spaces    between       It  was  a  clown's  taste  to  daub  the 

them :  thus,  all  true  proportion  must  purity ;  and  first  he  daubed  his  own 

be    lost ;    between    two    risings   the  wee,  and  the  faces  of  his  drunken  rab- 

•pace    most    be   less.    ^  What   fine  ble.    He  would  have  his  gods  made  as 

cnisel,"   says    our   immortal    Shake-  vidgar  as  himself ;  and  then,  doubtless, 

apeare,  "  could  ever  yet  cut  breath  T  there  was  many  a  wooden,  worthless, 

How  did    he  imagine,  in  these  few  and  obscene  idol,  the  half  joke  and 

words,thelivingmotionof  the  "breath  veneration  of  the  senseless  clowns, 

of  life."    In  toe  statue!    and  who  painted  as  fine  as  vermilion  could  make 

doubts  either  the  attempt  or  the  sac-  them. 
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**^^£l  •*  "^^  ''"^'^  ^**^  "^  ^^»c*».  contradicts  the  soHd  palntng. 

Primus  inexperOL  duxit  ab  arte  eborof."  Pliny  19  rather  ambignous  with  regard 

Tib.  to  this  Nictas — whether  he  waaTthe 
celebrated  one  or  no.    Bat  it  shoaM 
But  to  suppose  that  Praxiteles  and .  ^  noticed  that  the  anecdote,  as  told 

Wiidias  could  endure  to  submit  their  \^  Mr.  Owen  Jones*  **  Apology,"  is 

loveliest  works  to  be  stuccoed  and  intended  to  show  that  the  pamter'a 

solidly  painted  over  with  vermilion,  skill,  as  a  painter,  was  added — rab- 

seems  to  us  to  suppose  a  perfect  im-  stantially    added — ^to    the     worit    of 

possibility.    That  they  could  not  have  Praxiteles,  whereas   this  Nicias  Duy 

willingly  allowed  the  defilement  we  1**^©  l^n  one  who  was  nice  in  tM 

have  shown   by  the  nature  of  their  Diking  and  careful  in  the  use  of  his 

work,  all  the  nicety  of  touch  and  real  varnish ;    and  we  readily  grant  that 

proportion  of  parts  lyinff  under  the  ne-  some  kind  of  varnishing  or  polishing 

cessity  of  alteration,  and  consequently  ™^y  li*ve  been  used  over  the  statues, 

damage  thereby.    Whatever  apparent  ^oUi  for  lustre  and  protection.    Cer- 

proof  might  be    adduced  that  such  tainly  at  one  time,  though  we  would 

statues  were  painted— and  we  doubt  °<>^  say  there  is  proof  as  to  the  time 

the  proof,  as  we  will  endeavour  to  of  Phklias,  such  varnishes,  or  rather 

show — we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  waxings,  were  in  use.     But  even  if  it 

the  daubings   and    plasterinsfs  must  ^^^  ^o  celebrated  Nicias  to  whom 

have  been  the  doinff  of  a  subsequent  ^©  anecdote  refers,  we  cannot  for  a 

less  cultivated  people,  and  possibly  at  moment     believe     he    would     have 

the    demand    of  a   vulgarised  mob-  touched    substantially,  as    a  painter, 

ocracy.    The    clown    at    our  panto-  s^y  work  of  Praxiteles.    But  as  ge- 

munes  is  the  successor  to  the  clown  i^ius  is  ever  attached  to  genius,  lie 

who  smeared  his  face  with  wine-lees,  Q^ay  bave  supplied  to  Praxiteles  the 

and  passed  his  jokes  while  he  gave  moans  of  givmg  that  polish  which  he 

orders  to  have  his  idol  painted  with  g^ve  to  hb  own  works,  and  probably 

vermilion.    Yet  though  it   must  be  aided    him    in    the    operation,    not 

impossible  that  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  ''bad  under  his  hands,^'  as  transkt- 

would  have  have  allowed  solid  coats  of  ed-— "quibus      nianum      admovissOJ* 

paint  or  stucco,  or  both,  to  have  ruined  Pliny  had  in  his  eye  the  very  modui 

the  works  of  their  love  and  genius,  operandi  of  the  encaustk  process,  the 

under  the    presuming  title  '^histori-  holding  heated  iron  within   a  certain 

cal  evidence"  an  anecdote  is  culled  distance    of   the    object     But    what 

from  the  amusing  gossip  Pliny,  to  show  was  the  operation  ?     Does  the  text 

what  Praxiteles  thought  of  it  ^  There  authorize  anything  like  the  painting  the 

is  a  passage  in  Pliny  which  is  decisive,  statue  ?    Certainly  not    And  however 

as  soon  as  we  understand  the  allu-  triumphantly  it  is  brought  forward,  there 

sion.    Speaking  of  Nicias  (lib.  xxxv.  Is  a  hitch  in  the  argument  which  must 

cap.    11),   he    says    that   Praxiteles,  be  confessed. 

when    asked    which    of    his    marble  In  making  this  confession,  it  would 

works    best    satisfied    him,    replied,  have  been  as  well  to  have  referred  to 

^  Those  which  Nicias  has  had  under  Pliny  himself  for  the  meaning.    Pliny 

his  hands."    "So  much,"  adds  Pliny,"  uses  the  verb  tZ/tn«to,  in  grammatical 

**  did  he  prize  the  finishing  of  Nicias  " —  reUtion  to  circundilio^  in  the  sense 

{tanltim  circundilioni  aus  trUmebai),  of    varnishing,    in    that    well-known 

This  **  finishing    of   Nicias,"  by    its  passage  in  which  he   speaks  of  the 

location,  professes  to  be  a  translation  vamiBh    used    by    Apelles — ^  Unum 

from  Pliny,  which    it   is    not    Had  imitari    nemo    potuit,  quod   absoluta 

the  writer  adopted  the  exact  word-  opera  Ulinebat   atramento  ita  tenui," 

ing  of   the   old  English  transbition,  &c. 

from  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  The  meaning  of  this  passage  hangs 

the  former  portion  of  the  sentenoe,  it  on   the  word   circumlitio,    Winckol- 

would  not  have  suited  his  purpose,  mann  follows  the  mass  of  conunenta- 

but  it  would  have  been  more  fiur :  tors  in  understanding  this  as  referring 

it  is  thus,  "  So  much  did  he  attribute  to  some  mode  of  polishing  the  statues. 

unto   hia  reraish   and   polishing " —  **  But  Quatremdre  de  Quincey,  in  his 
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magnificent  work  Le  Jupiter   Olym^    of  it,  he  or  the  writer  writes  without 
fieri,  satisfactorily  shows  this  to  be    any  fixed  ideas,  and  all  this  assump- 
untenable,    not    only    '^  because    no    tion,  all  this  absurd  theorY»  is  after 
sculptor  could  think  of  preferring  such    all  built    upon  a  word  which  these 
of  his  statues  as    had    been   better    people  are  determined  to  misunder* 
polished,  but  also  because  Nicias  be-    stand,  and  yet  upon  which  they  can- 
ing  a   painter,    not    a    sculptor,  his    not  help  but  express  the  doubt     But 
services  must  have  been  those  of  a    why  should  there  be  any  doubt  at  all ! 
painter."    If  these  are  the  only  "  be-    As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  word  is  a 
causes"  of  Quatrem^re  de  Quincey,    plain  word,  and  explains  itself  very 
thej  are    anything  but   satisfactory;    well,  and  even  expresses  its  modtu 
for  a  sculptor    may  esteem    all    his    operandi,    A  writer  acquainted  with 
works  as  equal,  and  then  prefer  such    such  a  schoolboy  book  as  Ainsworth^s 
as  had  the  advantage  of  Nicias*s  ctr-    Dictionary  might    have    relieved    his 
cumliiio.    Nor    does    the  because   of   mind  as  to  any  doubts  or  forced  con- 
Nicias  being  a  painter  at  all  define    struction  of  circumlilio ;  he  might  have 
the  circumliiio  to  be  a  plastering  with    found    there,  that    the    word    comes 
stucco,  or  a  thick  daubing  with  ver-    from  Lino,  to  smear,  from  Leo,  the 
million ;  for,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  this    same — and  that  Circum  in  the  com- 
vermilion  painting  is  always  spoken    position  shows  the  action,  the  mode  of 
of  as  a  solid  coating.    As  to  Nicias*s    smearing.    Nay,  he  is  referred  to  two 
services,  "  What  were    they  ?"    asks    passages  in  Pliny,  the  very  one  from 
the  author  of  the  Historical  Evidence    which  the  quotation  in  the  Historical 
in  Mr,  Jones's  Apology.    '*  Nicias  was    Evidence  is  taken,  and  to  another  in 
an  encaustic  painter,  and  hence  it  is    the  same  author,  Pliny — and  authors 
clear  that  his  circurrditio,  his  mode  of   generally  explain   themselves — ^where 
finishing  the  statues,  so  highly  prized    the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
by  Praxiteles,  must   have    been  the    application    of    medicinal    unguents, 
application  of   encaustic   painting  to    We  can  readily  grant  that  the  ancient 
those  parts  which  the  sculptor  wished    sculptors  did  employ  recipes  of  the 
to  have  ornamented.    For  it  is  quite    most  skilful  persons  in  making  uno- 
idle  to  suppose  a  sculptor  like  Prax-    tuous  varnishes,  which  they  rubbed 
iteles  would  allow  another  sculptor  to    into    the    marble    as  a    preservative, 
finish  his  works.    The  rough  work    and  also  to  bring  out  more  perfectly 
may  be  done  by  other  hands,  but  the    the  beauty  of  the  marble  texture — ^not 
finishing  is  always  left  to  the  artist,    altogether  to  hide  it    It  may  be,  with- 
The  statue  completed,  there  still  re-    out  the  least  concession  towards  Mr. 
mained  the  painter^s  art  to  be  em-    Owen    Jones's    painting   theory,    as 
ployed,  and    for   that    Nicias  is  re-    readily  granted  that    they  gave  this 
nowned." — Indeed!    This  is  exceed-    unctuous  composition  a  warm  tone, 
ingly  childish:   first,  the  truism  that    with  a  little  vermilion,  as  many  stiU 
one  sculptor  would  not  have  another    do  to  their  varnishes.    Pliny  himself, 
to  finish  his  work — of  course,  not ;    in  his  33d  book,  chap,  vii.,  gives  such 
and    then    that    the    work    was  not    a  recipe:  White  Punic  wax,  melted 
finished  until  the  painter  had  regu-    with  oil,  and  laid  on  hot;  the  woric 
larly,  according  to  his  best  skill  and  art    afterwards  to  be  well  rubbed  over  with 
— which  art  and  skill  were  required —   cere-cloths.    To  return  to  the  "  Cir- 
been  employed  in  the  painting  it  as  he    cnmlitio,"  we    have    the  word,   only 
would  point  a  picture,  ^''for  which  he    with  super  instead  of  circum,  used  in 
teas    renowned;'^ — that    is,    variously    the  application  of  a  varnish  by  the 
colour   all    the    parts — till    he    had    Monk  TheophiluE^  of  the  tonth  ceo* 
variously    coloured    hair    and    eyes,    tury,  who,  if  he  did  not  take  the  word 
and  put  in  varieties  of  flesh  tones,    from  Pliny,  and  therefore  in  Pliny's 
show  the  blue  veins  beneath,  and  all    sense,  may  be  taken  for  quito  as  good 
that   a   painter   renowned   for   these    Latin   authority.      After    descnbing 
things  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  in    the  method  of  making  a  varnish  of  oil 
his  pictures.    If  this  be  not  the  mean-    and  a  gum — ^  gummi    quod  vocatur 
ing  of  this  author,  and  the  object  of  Mr.    fornia" — ^he  adds,  **  Hoc  glutine  omnis 
Owen  Jones  in  making  such  a  parade    pictura   superiinita,  fit   et  decora  as 
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onmioo  dorabilis.''  The  two  words  vnl^r,  for  whom  no  finery  can  be  too 
Superlitio  and  Circumlltio,i' — the  first  fine,  no  colours  too  gaudy.  Howe^nr 
applicable  to  such  a  surfoco  as  a  pic-  refined  the  Athenian  taste,  we  know 
tare;  the  last  to  statues,  which  pre-  from  their  comedies  they  had  their 
sent  quite  another  surface.  But  if  it«  vulgar  ingredient :  there  could  be  no 
oould  be  proved — and  it  cannot — that  security  among  them  even  for  the 
the  works  of  Praxiteles  were  in  Mr.  continuance  in  purity  of  the  genius 
Owen  Jones's  sense  painted  over,  which  gave  them  the  works  of  Phidias 
would  that  justify  the  colouring  the  and  Praxiteles;  nor  were  even  those 
fiiezo  of  the  Parthenon,  the  work  of  great  artists  perhaps  allowed  the  ez- 
Phidios,  who  preceded  Praxiteles  ercise  of  their  own  noble  minds.  The 
more  than  a  century,  during  which  Greeks  had  no  permanent  virtues-^ 
many  abominations  in  taste  may  have  no  continuance  of  high  perceptions : 
been  introduced  ?  We  are  quite  aware  as  these  deteriorated,  their  great  sim- 
that,  at  a  barbarous  period,  images  of  plicity  would  naturally  yield  to  petty 
gods,  probably  mostly  those  of  wood,  ornament  They  of  Ellis,  who  ap- 
were  ptunted  over  with  vermilion,  as  pointed  the  descendants  of  Phidias  to 
a  sacred  colour  and  one  of  triumph,  the  office  of  preserving  from  injury 
We  extract  from  the  old  translation  his  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  did 
of  Pliny  this  passage : — ^  There  is  little  if  they  neglected  to  secure  their 
found  also  in  silver  mines  a  mineral  education  also  in  the  principles  of  the 
called  minium,  t.  e.  vermilion,  which  taste  of  Phidias.  The  conservators 
is  a  colour  at  this  day  of  great  price  would  in  time  be  the  destroyers ;  and 
and  estimation,  like  as  it  was  in  old  simply  because  they  must  do,  and 
time ;  for  the  ancient  Romans  made  know  not  what  to  do.  When  images 
exceeding  great  account  of  it,  not  — ^their  innumerable  idols — were  car- 
only  for  pictures,  but  also  for  divers  ried  in  processions,  they  were  of  coarse 
sacred  and  holy  uses.  And  verily  dressed  up,  not  for  veneration,  bat 
Verrius  allegeth  and  rehearseth  many  show.  We  know  that  in  very  early 
authors  whose  credit  ought  not  to  hie  times  their  sods  were  carried  about  in 
disproved,  who  affirm  that  the  man-  shrines,  and,  without  doubt,  tricked 
ner  was  in  times  past  to  paint  the  up  with  dress  and  daubmgs,  pretty 
very  face  of  Jupiter's  image  on  high  much  as  are,  at  this  day,  the  Greek 
ana  festival  daies  with  vermilion :  as  Madonnas.  Venus  and  Cupid  have 
also  that  the  valiant  captains  who  descended  down  to  our  times  in  tlie 
rode  in  triumphant  manner  into  Rome  painted  Madonna  and  JBambina 
had  in  former  times  their  bodies  cov-  Whatever  people  under  the  sun  have 
ered  all  over  therewith;  after  which  ever  had  paint  and  finery,  temples, 
mannery  they  say,  noble  Camillus  gods,  and  idols  have  had  theur  share  of 
entered  the  city  in  triumph.  And  Siem.  We  need  no  proofs,  and  it  is 
even  to  this  day,  according  to  that  surprising  we  have  so  few  with  re> 
ancient  and  religious  custom,  ordinary  spect  to  the  great  works  of  the  an- 
it  is  to  colour  all  the  unguents  that  cients,  that  mese  corruptions  would 
sre  used  in  a  festival  supper,  at  a  take  place.  It  is  in  human  nature: 
solemne  triumph,  with  vermilion,  barbarism  never  actually  dies;  it  is 
And  BO  one  thing  do  tl\e  Censors  an  ill  weed,  hard  onturcly  to  eradkuits, 
give  chai^  and  order  for  to  be  done,  and  is  ready  to  spring  up  in  the  most 
at  their  entrance  into  office,  before  the  cultivated  soils.  The  vulgar  mind  will 
painting  of  Jupiter's  image  with  mi-  make  its  own  Loretto;  imagination 
niom."  Yet  Pliny  does  not  say  mudi  and  credulity  want  no  angels  but 
m  £ftvoar  of  the  practice ;  for  he  adds  themselves  to  convey  anywhere  a 
— ^  The  caase  and  motive  that  induced  ^  $anta  casa^  nor  will  there  be  want- 
oar  ancestors  to  this  ceremony  I  mar-  ing  brocade  and  jewels,  the  crown  and 
vel  much  at,  and  cannot  imagine  what  the  jKp2os,  for  the  admiration  of  the 
it  should  be."  The  Censors  did  but  ignorant  Are  a  few  examples,  if 
follow  a  vulgar  taste  to  please  the  found  and  proved,  and  of  the  best 

*  "  Circumlitio,** — See  Mr.  Henning's  evidence  before  Committee  of  Hoose  of 
CommouB  on  the  preservation  of  stone  by  application  of  hot  wax  penetrating  the 
siane^  and  bis  mode  of  using  it^  sinular  to  tine  encaustic  process. 
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times — ^whiohisnotdear — ^to  establish  will  be  restored  mi  til  ftinds  shall  be 
the  theory  as  good  in  taste,  or  in  any  found  for  stucco,  inside  and  out.  as 
way  part  of  the  intention  of  the  great  preparation  for  Mr.  Jones's  bright  olae 
sculptors  ?  If  authorities  adduced,  and  and  unmitigated  yermilion  and  gold, 
to  be  adduced,  are  worth  anytking,  It  is*  frightful  to  imagine  Mr.  Owea 
they  must  go  a  great  deal  farther.  Jones  and  his  paint-pot  over  every  inch 
Ti^e,  for  instance^  a  passage  from  of  Westminster  Abbey,  inside  and  ont. 
Pausanias,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1 :  Kai  Let  us  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
^ytioi  ^  uxi  Kara  ravrov  ayaX/ia  o^k  historical  evidence.  We  are  told| 
^  oMi  nvro  tioi9  pa6ia)it  o9rM,  ircpic-  *<  Ancicut  literature  abounds  with  re- 
Xfvvtp  dord  K6iiat  rt  Yvvauctav  dH  M<^v-  fcronces  and  allusioBs  to  the  praotiee 
rat  ry  s«5,  ««i  iv^HHi  BaSvXwtas  rt-  of  painting  and  dressing  statues. 
Xoftiivts. — '*  And  after  the  same  man-  Space  prevents  their  being  copiously 
ner  is  a  statue  of  Hygeia,  which  you  cited  here."  We  venture  to  affirm, 
may  not  easily  see,  it  is  so  complete-  that  tiie  lack  of  existence  is  greater 
ly  covered  with  hair  of  the  women  than  the  lack  of  space,  if  by  ancient 
who  have  shorn  themselves  in  honour  literature  is  meant  the  best  literatare 
of  the  goddess;  and  also  with  the  —the  literature  contemporary  with 
fringes  of  the  Babylonish  vest"  Here,  the  works  of  the  great  scalptors. 
surely,  is  quite  sufficient  authority  for  There  were  poets  and  mstorians— can 
Mr.  Jones  to  procure  ample  and  vari-  any  quotation  be  given  at  ail  admis- 
ously-coloured  wigs  for  the  Venus  de  gible  as  evidence  ?  It  is  extraordinarjr 
Medicis,  and  other  statues,  and  to  or-  that  the  advocates  for  the  theory,  if  it 
der  a  committee  of  milliners  to  de-  were  true,  can  find  no  passages  in  the 
vise  suitable  vesture.  Images  of  this  poets.  Is  there  nothing  nearer  than 
kind  were  mostly  made  of  wood,  easy  what  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
to  be  carried  about;  and  were  often,  Sk>e  rates?  **  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
doubtless,  made  likest  life,  for  the  de-  Socrates  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor, 
ception  as  of  the  real  presence  of  a  and  that  Plato  lived  in  Athens,  ac- 
deity.  The  view  of  art  was  lost  when  quainted  with  the  great  sculptors  and 
imposture  commenced.  Mr.  Jones  ad-  tneir  works ;  then  read  this  passage, 
mils  that  the  Greek  sculptors  did  not  wherein  Socrates  employs  by  way  of 
intend  exact  imitation,  but  his  theorv  simile  the  practice  of  painting  statues 
goes  so  close  to  it,  it  would  be  difficult  — <  Just  as  i^  when  painting  statues, 
to  say  where  it  stops  short.  Indeed,  a  person  should  blame  us  for  not  plac- 
he  had  better  at  once  go  the  whole  ing  the  most  beautiful  colours  on  the 
way.  or  we  may  better  say,  "  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  figure — in- 
whole  hog,^'  with  bristle  brushes,  for  asmuch  as  the  eyes,  the  most  beauti- 
when  he  has  got  rid  of  the  ^  prtjudM^  ful  parts,  were  not  painted  purple  but 
in  favour  of  white  marble,  his  spec-  black, — ^we  should  answer  him  by  say- 
tators  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  ing,  Clever  fellow,  do  not  suppose 
less  than  wax- work.  we  are  to  point  eyes  so  beautifully 
We  remember  hearing,  in  a  remote  that  they  should  not  appear  to  fa^ 
village,  the  consolation  one  poor  wo-  eye.' — Plato.  De  Repub.^  lib.  iv.  Thia 
man  gave  another — "  Look  up  to  passage  would  long  ago  have  settled 
them  pretty  angels,  with  their  lovely  the  question,  had  not  the  modems 
black  eyes,  and  take  comfort  from  been  preoccupied  with  the  belief  that 
'em.''  These  were  angels'  beads  in  the  Greeks  did  not  paint  their  statues ; 
plaster,  round  the  cornice,  which  the  they  therefore  read  the  passage  in  an- 
church-wardens,  year  after  year,  with  other  sense.  Many  translators  read 
the  ofiicial  taste  and  importance  of  the  *  pictures'    for    *  statues.*      But  the 


Of  late  years  we  have  been  removing  ary  is  called  the  maker  of  such  sta* 

the  whitewash  from  our  cathedrals,  tues — AvSfna^T^mwf.      (Mr.   Davi^   in 

thicker,  by  repetition,  than  Mr.  Owen  Bohn's  English  edition  of  Plato,  avoids 

Jones's   prescribed  coats  of    stucco,  the  difficulty  by  translating  it  *hu- 

Should  his  theory  prevail,  we  shall  be  man  figures')."-;-Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  re- 

again  ashamed  of  stone;  white-lime  marks    upon  this  passage,  confesset 
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that  it  does  not  toooh  tlie  qneition  midwife^  and  that  oopaeqndotly  faii 

oonceming  the  painting  the  flesh,  but  &ther  was  not  very  rich,  it  may  noi 

refersto  the  eyes,  lips,  and  ornaments,  be  an  out-of-the-way   conjecture  to 

We  object  not  to  aamit  more  than  suppose  that   the  family  trade  may 

this,  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  have  had  its  humbler  employmenta,  of 

that  '^certain  inuiges^  mostly  of  wood,  which  the  painting  images  may  haTO 

were  painted  entirely,  excepting  where  borne  a  pait.    Ships  had  their  muAea 

clothed;  and,  for  argument's  sake,  ad-  as  well  as  temples,  and  we  know  mat 

mitting  that  Socrates  alluded  to  these  the   ship's   head  was    *^McXrfei^." 

common  images,  if  we  may  so  speak,  The  custom  has   descended   to  our 

the  ancestors  of  our  common  dolls,  times.  But  we  are  not  to  take  the  woid 

should  we  be  justified  in  building  a  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Soora- 

theory  subversive   of  all  good  tajrte  tes— -ai^iayr«( — necessarily    in     the 

upon  such  an  ambiguity  ?  For  nothing  highest  sense,  and  imagine  he  speaks 

is  here  said  of  marble  statues ;  and  of  such  works  as  those  of  Phidiaa  or 

there  is  nothing  to  show  that  marble  Praxiteles.    Althougb  the  Greeks  did 

statues  are  meant.    The  writer  in  the  distinguish    the    several  Words     by 

^'Apoloffy''  says,  with  an  air  of  tri-  which  statues  were  understood,  they 

umph,  that  A«^i«s  always  means  sta-  were  not  very  nice  in  the  observance 

tue,  and  never  picture:  but  these  were  of  the  several  uses.     Av^ioyroc  may 

figures^  that  he  would  call  statues,  of  have  been  applied  to  any  representa- 

wood  and  of  clay,  and  of  little  value —  tion  of  the  human  figure.f    Ai^«r- 

a  kind  of  marketable  goods  for  the  nomiof,    says  the    Apologist^    was   a 

vulgar;  as  we  have  already  shown,  statuary — so  may  have  been  said  to 

But  ir  the  writer  is  determined  to  be    Ay^ioyrorXaaw    the    modellist    in 

make  them  idarble  statues,  and  of  the  day  or  wax ;    but   neither  word   is 

besty  he  might  certainly  nave  made  nsed  by    Socrates — simply   AvS^iavrms, 

his  case  the  stronger;  for  when  he  (images).    There  is  not  a  hiot  as  to 

says,  and  truly,  that  Socrates  was  the  how,  or  with  what  materials,   they 

son  of  a  Soulier,  he  forgets  that  So-  were   made.     The  scholiast  on  the 

orates  was  nimself  a  sculptor,— and  passage    in  Aristophanes    respecting 

some  have  supposed  him  to  nave  been  the  work  of    Socrates  (the  Graces), 

a  painter  also,  but  Pliny  is  of  an-  makes  a  distinction  between  ai^ipta^- 

other  opinion.    The  thme  Graces  in  rat    and  ayaXfiara — noticing  that    So- 

the    court    before  the    Acropolis    of  crates  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus, 

Athens  were    his  work ;    and    it   is  Xi3o{d»,  with  whom  he  took  his  share 

probably  to  the  demands  these  Graces  in  the  polishing  art,  adding  that  he 

made  upon  his  thoughts  the  philoso-  polished    aviptayras  Xt^ivMi  iXa^cU^  and 

?her  alluded   in    his  dialogue    with  that  he  made  the  "  ayaXnaia'  of  the 

heodote  the  courtesan.    She  had  in-  three  Graces.    Now,  let  avSptag  be  a 

vited  him  to  her  home;  he  excused  statue,  or  human  figure,  of  whatever 

himself  that  he  had  no  leisure  from  material,  and  grant  that  some  such 

his  privslte  and  public  affairs, — ^^  and  figures  had  painted  eyes,  end  probably 

besiae&"  he^dds  playfully,  "I  have  partially  coloured    drapery,    possibly 

^tx-u — lemale  fViends — at  nome  who  the  whole  body  painted — what  then  1 

will  not  suffer  me  to  absent  myself  from  they  might  have  been  low  and  inferior 

them  day  or  nighty  learning,  as  they  works.    Who  would  think,  from  such 

do  fVom  me^  charms  and  powers  of  en-  data,  of  inferring^  a  habit  in  the  Greek 

ticement."*    So  that  we  may  suppose  sculptors  of  painting  and  plastering 

him  to  have  been  no  mean  statuary.  aU  tneir  marble  statues — asserting  too, 

Yety  considering  that  his  mother  fol-  so  audaciously,  that  we  the  moderns 

lowed  the  humble  occupation   of  a  have,  and  not  they,  a  prejudice  in 


"*  In  th*>  Clnuy,  Aristophanes  makes  Socrates  sweor  by  the  Graces — ooi^uf  yt  y9 
rjf  xopirct — twitting  him,  as  the  scholiast  remarks,  upon  his  former  employment,  al- 
luduiff  to  his  work  of  the  Graces.— C/c«if«,  771. 

t  "Inter  sUUua*  Grieci  sic  distinguunt  teste  Philandro  ut  statuas  Deorum  vocent 
fi^iXa  ;  Heroam  l^diva  ;  Regum  ivipiavras  :  Sapientum  tlxtka  ;  Bene-meritorum 
fiptma ;    quod  tamen  diacrimen  auctoribus  non   semper  obsertatur.'* — HuvrjiAN's 
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fiiTour  of  white  marble?  Bat  Mr.  Lloyd,  bat  the  Termilion  <fay9<r— 
Llovd,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  effloresces;  or,  as  we  should  say,  comes 
with  respect  to  Socrates  (vide  "  Apo-  up  dry  to  the  snrface,  leaving  the 
logy''),  admits  that  it  is  no  evidence  of  vehicle  with  which  it  was  pui  on. 
the  colouring  the  flesh.  "  The  pas-  However,  let  the  passage  have  all  the 
sage  is  decisive,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  meaning  Mr.  Owen  Jones  can  desirOi 
it  does  not  touch  the  question  of  it  relates  only  to  certain  sacred  figarea 
colouring  the  flesh.  It  proves  that  at  Rome,  not  in  Greece,  and  which 
as  late  as  Plato's  time  it  was  usual  may  have  been,  for  anytning  that  is 
to  apply  colour  to  the  eyes  of  statues ;  known  to  the  contrary,  flgnres  of  sacred 
and  assuming,  what  is  not  stated,  that  geese.  How  do  these  quotations  show 
marble  statues  are  in  questiou,  we  Uie  practice  of  Phidias  ?  In  the  first 
are  brought  to  the  same  point  as  by  place,  Plato,  who  narrates  what  So- 
the  iB)ginetan  marbles,  of  which  the  crates  said,  was  nearly  a  century  after 
eyes,  lips,  portions  of  the  armour  and  Phidias,  and  Plutarch  nearly  six  haa- 
draperies,  were  found  coloured.  I  dred  years  after  Phidias.  On  every 
forget  whether  the  hair  was  found  to  account  the  authority  of  Plato  would 
be  coloured,  but  the  absence  of  traces  be  preferable  to  thai  of  Plutarch,  wiio 
of  colour  on  the  flesh,  while  they  were  kept  his  school  at  Rome,  and  was  &r 
abundant  elsewhere,  indicates  thatw  if  more  fond  of  raising  questions  than 
coloured  at  all,  it  must  have  been  by  of  affording  aocurSte  information.* 
a  different  and  more  perishable  pro-  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  however,  in  the  inip 
cess — ^by  a  tint,  or  stain,  or  varnish,  petuosity  of  his  imaginanr  triumph| 
The  ^ginetan  statues,  being  archaic,  outruns  all  his  given  autnorities  to 
do  not  ^ive  an  absolute  rule  for  those  authorities  not  given.  He  says : 
of  Phidias.  The  archaic  Athenian  ''There  are  abuiMant  notices  extant 
bas-relief  of  a  warrior,  in  excellent  which  illustrate  it  (the  painting  of 
preservation,  shows  vivid  colours  on  statues).  One  will  sumce.  The 
drapery  and  ornaments  of  armour,  celebrated  marble  statue  of  a  Bae> 
and  the  eyeballs  were  also  coloured  :  chante  by  Scopas  is  described  as 
here  again  there  is  no  trace  of  colour  holding,  in  lieu  of  the  Thyrsus,  a 
on  the  flesh."  But  notwithstanding  dead  roebuck,  which  is  cut  opeiL  and 
that  no  statue  has  been  found  with  the  marble  represents  living  flesh.'' 
any  trace  of  colour  in  the  flesh,  and  We  willingly  excuse  the  blunder  of 
not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Lloyd's  com-  the  Uving  flesh  of  a  dead  roebuck, 
mentary,  Mr.  Owen  Jones  seeks  proof  ascribing  it  solely  to  the  impetuosity 
and  confirmation  of  the  sense  of  the  of  the  touIus  of  Mr.  Owen  Jonei^ 
quotation  from  Plato,  in  a  caution  which,  plunging  into  colouring  mat- 
given  by  Plutarch,  thus  mistranslated:  ter,  would  vermilionise  the  palest 
^  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  face  of  Death.  If  paint  could  "  crei^ 
of  statues,  otherwise  the  vermilion  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,"  he 
with  which  the  ancient  statues  were  would  do  it  He  must  greatly 
CBhured  will  quickly  disappear. ''  What  admire  the  old  lady's  dying  le- 
kind  of  care  is  necessary  ?  Plutarch  quest  te- 
nses the  word  yivoKriSf  which  means  **  Put  on  this  cheek  a  little  r§d, 
more  than  care — that  a  polishing  or  Ooe  surely  would  not  look  a  IHght^Mtai 
varnishing  is  necessary  (if  as  we  may  dead." 

presume,  they  would  preserve  the  old  We  know  not  where  to  lay  our  hand 

colouring  of  an  archaic  statue),  be-  upon   the  original    account   of  this 

cause,  not  perhaps  of  the  quick  fading  statue  of  the  Bacchante  of  Scopas ; 

of  the  vermilion,  as  translated  by  Mr.  but  if  it   says   no   more  than    the 

*  We  do  not  presume  to  be  critical  upon  the  Bceotian  schoolmaster's  Greek  ;  but 
no  modem  student  would  take  him  for  an  authority  in  prosody.  ^  He  says  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  genius  of  Homer  hurried  him  into  a  false  quantity  in  the  first  Use 
of  the  liiad,  in  the  word  Ocd.  Plutaroh  was  forgetful  of  the  rule  of  a  purum  in  the 
vocative.  His  prejudice  is  sufficiently  shown  in  his  essay  On  the  Malignity  of  H^ro- 
dotutf  whom  he  disliked,  because  the  historian  did  not  "peak  over  favourably  of  the 
Boeotians.  *'  Plutarch  was  a  Boeotian,  and  thought  it  indispensably  incumbent  on 
him  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  his  countrymen."^'BiLos*s  Herod, 
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Apologist  sajf  ibr  it — that  the  marble  however,  such  a  specimen  in  maibie. 
represented  ^  linng  flesh  '* — it   does  he  is  particularly  glad  to  find  one  of 
not  necessarily  imply  colour.      Here  gypsum,   ^'  ornamented  with  paint  f* 
is  a  contradiction  :    if  it  be  meant  nothing  more  probable,  and  for  tna 
that  by   "  linog  flesh  "    the  colour  same  reason,  that   the   wooden    one 
of  living  flesh  was  represented — for  was  painted  yermilion. 
that  must  be  the    argument — there  *'  But    colour    was    used,    as    we 
must  have  been  an  attempt  towards  know,*'  says   Mr.  Owen  Jones  ;  "  and 
the  exact  imitation  of  nature.      ''  In  Pausanias  (Arcad.^   lib.  viii.   cap.  39) 
the  first  place/*  says  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  describes  a  statue  of  Bacchus  as  hav- 
arguing  against  the  suggestion  of  col-  ing  all  those  portions  not  hidden   by 
cured  and  veined  marble  having  been  draperies  painted  vermilion,  the  body 
used,  *'  veins  do  not  so  run  in  marble  as  being  of  gilded  wood.      He  also  dis- 
to  represent  flesh.  In  the  second,  unless  tinctly    says    that  statnes    made  of 
statues   were  usually   coloured,  such  gypsum   were  painted,  describing  a 
veins,    if    they     existed,   would    be  statue    of    Bacchus    yrflpor>   mtoinfM^v^ 
regarded  as  terrible    blemishes,    and  which  was — the  language  is  explicit/^ 
the  very  things  the  Greeks  arc  sup-  ornamented    with    paint,   (trmtKoafLtipi- 
posed  to  have   avoided — viz.,   colour  vov  y/w^jj.)*'      These    are    statues    of 
as    representing     reality — would    be  Bacchus,     and,   as    the    Apologist  is 
shown."     Does  Mr.  Owen  Jones  here  reminded    by  his  commentator,  Mr. 
admit  that  this  exact  imitation   by  Lloyd,  '^  apparently  ithyphallic,"  and 
colour  was  not  usual  ?     If  so,  as  the  therefore  painted  red.    The  draperies 
words   imply,  what   becomes  of   his  are  the  assumption  of  the  writ^jr  j  he 
quotation    of  the   words  of  Socrates  should    have    said    ivy    and    laureL 
with  regard  to  cotouring  the  eyes  ?  Mr.    Owen    Jones,    to     render     his 
And  tViriher,    upon   what  new  plea  examples  *'  abundant,''  writes  statue$ 
will    he    justify  his    colouring    the  in   the  latter  part  of  the  quotation, 
Parthenon  frieze — not  only  the  men  whereas  the  word  in   his  authority, 
and  their  cloaks,  but  the  horses — so  Pausanias,  is  singular.     We  stay  noi 
that    the    latter     exactly     resemble  to  inquire  if  yp^^i  ^^^^  means  painty 
those  on  the  roundabouts  on  which  though,  speaking  of  another  statue^ 
children  ride  at  fairs?    We  suppose  Pau.<anias  uses  the  verb  and  its  conge- 
he  meant  the  men  to  have  a  natural  nial  noun  in  another  sense — ^'Mypaff 
colour,   and  the  horses  also — a  taste  /la  hiorH  ypa<pfivat."       We   the    more 
eo  vile,  that  we  are  quite  sure  such  readily  grant  it  was  painted  vermi- 
a  perpetration    would  have  shocked  lion,  because  it  was  a  Bacchic  statue  ; 
Phidias  out  of  all  patience.     And  if  and   grant   that  it  was  seen  by  Pau- 
not  meant  for  the  exact  colour,  what  sanias.      We  daresay  it  was  ancient 
«an    he  suppose  they    were  painted  enough  ;  but  for  any  proof  we   mu9t 
for  ? — as,  to  avoid  this  semblance  of  not  look   to  Pausanias,  who  lived  at 
reality,  the  Greeks,  according  to  him,  Rome    170th   year  of  the    Christian 
should  have  painted  men  dnd  hoises  era  ; — and  here  it  must  be  borne  in 
vermilion  or  blue,  or  any  colour  the  mind,  that  of  the  innumerable  statnes 
farthest  from  reality,  the  contrary  to  spoken  of  by  that  writer,  of  marble 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones — and  and  other    materials,    the    supposed 
that  he  should   have  painted    them  painted  are  a  very    few    exceptions, 
vermilion  he  immediat*;ly  shows,  by  Not   only  does   he  speak  of  marble, 
quoting    Pausanias,    where     he    de-  without    any  mention  of    colouring, 
scribes    a   sratue   of    Bacchus    **  as  but  of  its  whiteness.     In  this  matter, 
having  all  those  portions  not  hidden  indeed,  the  exceptions  prove  the  rule 
by  draperies  painted   vermilion,    the  of  the   contrary.     Before  we  proceed 
body  bein^  of  gilded  wood.''     What  to  the  examples  taken  from  Virgil- 
has  this  to  do   with  marble  statues  ?  weak  enough — let  us  see  if  there  may 
Bat  he  seems   not  to  understand  the  not  be  found  something  nearer    the 
hint  given  by  his  commentator,  Mr.  time  of  Phidias  than  any  authorities 
Lloyd,   **  that  the   statue  was  appa-  given.     Well,  then,  we  have  an  eye- 
rently    ithyphaiiic,     and      probably  witness,  one  who  must  not  only  have 
archaic*' — a   well-known  peculiarity  seen  the  tftatuesof  Phidias,  but  pro- 
is  stutues  of  Baochaa,    Not  having,  bably  conversed  with   Phidias  him- 
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self— -iEsohylus.  If  such  statues  as  Tour  of  marble^  for  ''Amor"  shall  be 
he  speaks  of  were  painted  generally,  marble — that  is  the  first  word,  and 
and  as  a  necessary  oart  of  their  first  consideration.  In  the  next  quo- 
have    brought  tation  Virgil,  as  proTokingly,  sets  lus 


completion,  could    he  ^__    ...g,..,  >^-, ^.j, 

into  poetic  use  and   sentiment  their  heart  upon  marble — nay,  smooth  po- 

Tacancy  of  eyes  ?    It  is  a  remarkable  lished  marble — and  the  whole  figure 

passage.    He  is  describing  Menelaus  is  to  be  entirely  of  this  smooth  marble: 

m  his  galler^r  full  of  the  large  statues  but  he  gratifies  Mr.  Jones  by  "scarlet?' 

of  Helen.  It  is  in  the  ^'  Agamemnon :"  — ^the  colour    of  colours,  vermilion— 

and  thus  so  reconciles  the  Polychro- 

Ey^jp^y  yhp  nXooa^v  matist  to  the  marble,  as  to  induce  him 

•Ex3»rai  x«5p*f  dyipt.  to    quote  the    really  worthless  pta* 

*'  Si  proprium  hoc  fnerit,  levi  de  mannofe 

There  was  no  *'  speculation  in  those  ^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  cothumo." 

eyes."     The  eyes  were  not  pamted  ^  ^    ^. 

certainly ;  as  the  poet  saw  the  statues  It  is  not  of  much  moment  to  the  mam 

in  his  mind's  eye,   so  had  he  seen  question  what  statue  one  clown  should 

them   with  his  visible  organs.     The  offer  to  Diana,  in  return  for  a  day's 

charm  of  love  was  not  in  them,  be-  hunting,  or  the  other  to  a  very  dif- 

cause  the  outward  form  of  the  eye  fereot  and  far  less  respectable  deity, 

was  only  represented  in  the  marble,  whom  he  has  already  made  in  vul«r 

The   love-charm    was    not    in  those  marble,  pro  temp,  only,  and  whom  he 

"  vacancies  of  eyes."    Schiitz  has  this  promises  to  set  up  m  gold,  though 

note  upon   the  passage :     **  Quamvis  simply  the  '*  custos  paupens  horti.'' 

nimirum  eleganter  fabricates  sint  sta-  « Nunc  te  marmoreom  pro  tempore  fed- 

tufiB,  carent  tamen  oculis,  adeoque  ad-  mas ;  at  tu 

mirationem   quidem  excitare   possunt  Si  f^tura  gregem  suppleYerit,  anrcos  esto. 

amorem  non  item.'*  The  poetical  promises  exceeded  the 

These  lines  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  clown's    means ;  neither  Biana,  nor 

repeated  before  an  acute  and  critical  \'^q  deity,  odious  to  her,  saw  the  pn^ 

Athenian  audience,  would  have  been  mises    mlfilled.      The    Apologist    is 

unintelligible,  and  marked  as  an  eere-  merely  taking  advantage  ot  a  poetical 

^ous  blunder,  if  the  practice  of  pamt-  license,  a  plenary  indulgence  m  non- 

mg  statues,  or  even  their  eyes  alone,  performance.     It  is   quite  ridiculous 

had  been  so  universal  as  it  is  repre-  to  attempt  to  prove  what  Phidias  and 

sented  in  this  **  Apology.''    Can  there  Praxiteles  must  have  done,  by  what 

be  a  more  decisive  authority,  tiian  this  Virgil  imagined.    But  as  Mr.  Owen 

of  the  contemporary -fii^chylus?    It  is  jones  delights  in  such  qtiasi  modem 

certainly  a  descent  from  jEschylus  to  authorities,  we  venture  to  remind  him 

Virgil ;  but  we  follow  the  Apologist  of  the  bad  taste  of  Horace,  who  loved 

..  the  Parian   marble;    and   to    recom- 

"Mannoreusque  tibi,   Dca,  verneolonbus  mend  him  to  consider  in  what  manner 

InZrem  picti  .ubit  Amor  phai^trA."  white  marble  is  spoken  of  byas  go«l 

^                        ^  authority,  Juvenal,  who  introduces  it 

The  writer,  by  his  italics,  is,  we  think,  as  most  valued  in  his   time— white 

a  little  out  in   grammar,  connecting  statues. 

''  in  morem"  (because  it  was  custom-  ^  ^^        ^^^^       .  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

ary]  with  **  versicolonbus   alis,"— and  Conferai  imperaas.    Hie  nuda  ei  Candida 

in  his  translated  sense  of  the  passage,  aigna, 

with    "pictd   pharefrd"    also.      This  is  Hie     aliqaid    praclamm   Enphranoria   et 

certainly  making  nothing  of  it^  by  en-  Polycteti." 

deavouring  to  make  the  most  of  it  j^.  j^^y  be  as  well  to  quote  also  what 

"  In  morera"  may   more  properly  at-  j^     g^yg  j^  reference  to  waxing  tta- 

tach  itself  to  "stabit;''if  not,  to  the  t^es:--- 

wines  or  painted  quiver,-*— not,  in  con-  ^ «.                 .            _ 

struction,  to  both  ;  at  any  rate,  Virgil,  "  P^»P*«  <1««  f«»  ••*  ^•»'^*  •«*^«''  ^••• 

though   Heyne  reproves  him  for  his  ""°' 

bad  taste,  had  here  a  prejudice  in  fa-  Upon  which  we  find  in  a  note — ^*'  Con- 
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fOOTerant    Deonim    simtilaora   oem  in  a  dialogue  with  Lyoinus  and  Polf- 

minire  (the  old  word  of  dispute)  ibi-  stratus.     "  Is  there    anything  wanU 

demque  affert  illud  Prudentii,  hb.  i^  ing  1"  asks  Polystratus,  after  mention 

contra  Symonachum,^-  of  these  perfect  statues.    Lyoinus  re- 

Slies    that  the  colouring  is  wanting. 
[e  therefore  brings  to  his  description 

YiflN^^mignenuHiuc   i-are.    num^j^  ^^  ^^^  beautiful  works  of  the  bert 

^^^'  painters.    Enough  is  not  done  yet; 

And  in  Sat  XII.,  "  Simulacra,  inten-  there  is  the  mind  to  be  added.    Ha 

tia  cerd."  therefore  calls  in  the  poets.     Here. 

We   have  already  treated  of  this  then,  we  hare  statuaryf  painter,  ana 

custom  of  waxing  the  statues,  and  poet,   each  by  their  separate  art  to 

given  the  recipe  of  Pliny,  to  which  portray  this  perfect  woman.    He  does 

we  revert  for  a  moment,  because  the  not  describe  by  painted  statues,  but 

advocates  for  the  colouring  theory  in-  by  pictures.      Had    painting  statues 

sist  that  tUitiOf  Unita,  illinerej  linire,  been  universal,  as  pretended,  Lucian 

all  of  one  origin,  are  words  applicable  must  have    seen  examples,   and  hia 

to  paintinfi^.    Pliny  says, — we  quote  reference  to  pictures  would  have  been 

troia  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  unnecessary.    Tf  it  be  argued  that  the 

Roman     AntiguitieSy — after    showing  paint  had   worn  off,  that  argument 

how  the  wax  should  be  melted  and  will  tell  against  the  Polychromatists^ 

laid  on^  "  It  was  then  rubbed  with  a  for  it  at  least  will  show  that,  in  an  age 

clean  hnen  cloth,  in  the  way  thai  naked  when  statues  were  esteemea,  the  bar- 

marble  statues  were  done^    The  Latin  barity  of  colouring  was  not  renewed. 
18—"  Sicut    et    marmora    nitescunt.*'       In  his  "  Description  of  a  House,''  he 

The  writer  in  the  Dictionary  speaks  says,   "Over  against  the  door,   upon 

as  to  tke  various  applications  of  the  the  wall,  there  is  the  Temple  of  Mi« 

encaustic    process^  to   paint  and    to  nerva  in  relief,  where  you  may  see 

polish :      ''Wax    ihus    purified    was  the  goddess  in  white  marble,  without 

mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and  her    accoutrements    of   war.''      The 

prepared  for  painting ;  but  it  was  ap«  painter,  it  may  be  fairly  conjectured, 

plied  also  to  many  other  uses,  as  po-  painted    inside  on   the  wall  of   the 

lishing  statues,  walls,  &c"  nouse,  the  common  aspect,  and  the 

Lucian,  who  died  ninety  years  of  white  marble  statue. 
age,  180th  of  the  Christian  era,   al-       In  his  "  Baths  of  Hippia&"  he  men- 

though  he  relinquished  the  employ-  tions  "two  noble  pieces  of  antiquity 

ment  of  a  statuary,  and  followed  that  in  marble  of  Health  and  ^sculapms.'' 

of  literature,  had  certainly  an  excellent  Nor  does  he  omit  noticing  painty  and 

taste  in  art.    His  descnptions  of  sta-  that    vermilion — but   where     is    it? 

tnes  and  pictures  prove  his  fondness  "  Then  you  come  to  a  hot  passage  of 

and  his  knowledge.    What  he  says  of  Numidian  stone,  that  brings  you  to 

the  famous  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxite-  the  last  apartment,  glittering  with  a 

les  is  very  remarkable.    After  admi-  bright  vermilion,  bordering  on  purple,*' 
ring  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  and       According  to     Mr.   Owen   Jones's 

its  polish,  he  praises  the  ingenuity  of  theory,  all  these  exquisite  works  in 

the  artificer,  in  so  contriving  the  sta-  white  marble  are  to  be  considered  aa 

tue  as  to  bring  least  in  sight  a  blemish  unfinished ;  if  they  have   not    been 

in  the  marble,  (a  very  common  thing,  handed    over    to  the     painter,   they 

he  adds).    It  would  not  have  required  should  be  now.      Why  did  Phidias 

this  mgenuity  in  the  design,  if  Praxi-  and  Praxit/cles    so  elaborate    to  the 

teles  had  intended    his  statue  to  be  mark  of   truth   their  performances? 

painted,  for   the    paint  would    have  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn 

coverea  the  stain  in  the  marble  wher-  the  reason  from  Mr.  Owen  Jones.    It 

ever  placed.     We  majr  learn  some-  was  from  the  necessity  of  the  subse- 

thing   more    from    Lucian.      In    his  quent  finish  by  paints  I 
''Images,*'  wishing  to  describe  a  per-        "People  are  apt  to  argue  that  Phi« 

feet  woman,   he  will  first  represent  dias  never  could  have  taken  such  pains 

her  by  the  finest  statflbs  in  the  world,  to  study  the  light  and  shade  ot  this 

selecting  the  beauties  of  each.    It  is  bas-relief  if  the  fineness  of  his  work- 
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manthip  had  had  to  be  stopped  tip  the  stataaiy's  arl^  that  in  the  disgfQft 
when  bedaubed  with  paint."  It  is  as-  of  its  operation  it  would  be  both  out 
tonishing  that  not  a  glimmering  of  of  the  power,  and  out  of  the  inclina- 
common  sense  was  here  let  in  upon  tion,  of  men  to  pursue  it  Will  the 
the  work  of  Phidias,  while  the  whole  people  of  England  take  Mr.  Owen 
light  of  his  understanding  showed  the  Jones's  reproof?  To  them  the  li^ 
effect  of  his  own  handiwork  on  the  hours  of  Pnidias  have  hitherto  been 
plaster;  for  he,  in  that  case,  says,  thrown  away,  for  they  have  only  as 
**But  when  the  plaster  has  further  to  yet  seen  his  works  in  white  marble — 
be  painted  with  tour  coats  of  oil-paint  m  fact,  unfinished.  In  this  state  Mr. 
to  stop  the  suction,  it  may  readily  be  Jones  thinks  they  have  been  yery 
imagined  how  much  the  more  delicate  silly  to  admire  them  at  all — and  how 
modulations  of  the  surface  will  suffer.''  they  came  to  admire  them  who  can 
Does  he  suppose  that  the  eyes  of  Phi-  comprehend  ?  they  haye  no  colourable 
dias,  and  of  people  in  that  age,  were  pretext  for  their  admiration.  Not 
blind  to  the  suffering  of  these  nice  mo-  only  haye  the  labours  of  Phidias 
dulations  from  the  stucco,  or  over-coats  been  "  thrown  fltcay," — ^but,  what  is 
of  paint  ?  Bnt  why  did  Phidias  so  more  galling  to  this  age  of  economistfy 
finish  his  works  ? — Hear  the  poly-  some  forty  thousand  pounds  of  our 
chromatic  oracle.  ^  Now,  people  who  good  people's  money  haye  been  thrown 
arj^e  thus  have  never  understood  away  too.  What  is  left  to  be  done  f 
what  colour  does  when  applied  to  Simply  what  we  have  often  done  be- 
form.  The  yery  fact  that  colour  has  fore — throw  some  '^  good  money  after 
to  be  applied,  demands  the  highest  the  bad,"  and  constitute  Mr.  Owen 
finish  in  the  form  beneath.  By  more  Jones  Grand  Polychromatist-plenipo- 
yisibly  bringing  out  the  form,  it  makes  tentiary,  with  competence  ot  salary 
all  defects  more  prominent  Let  any  and  pamt-pots,  and  establish  him  for 
one  compare  the  muscles  of  the  figures  life,  and  his  school  for  eyer,  in  the 
in  white  with  the  muscles  of  those  British  Museum.  It  is  well  for  him 
coloured,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  an  and  for  them  the  innocent  marbles 
instant  to  admit  this  truth.  The  have  no  motion,  or  the  yery  stones 
labours  of  Phidias,  had  they  never  would  cry  out  against  him,  and  uplift 
received  colour,  would  have  been  their  quiescent  arms  to  smash  more 
thrown  away;  it  was  because  he  de-  than  his  paint-pots, 
signed  them  to  receive  colour,  that  And  here  let  us  be  allowed  to  re- 
such  an  elaboration  of  the  surface  was  mark  of  Mr.  Owen  Joneses  colouring, 
reouired."  This  is  the  most  consider-  having  been  thoroughly  disgusted  at 
able  inconsiderate  nonsense  imagin-  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  he  is  as  yet 
able.  Common  sense  says,  that  one  but  in  tne  very  elements  of  the  grammar 
even  colour,  or  absence  of  colour,  gives  of  colour.  He  has  gone  but  a  very 
equal  shadows,  according  to  the  sculp-  little  way  in  its  alphabet.  He  has 
tor's  design ;  but  if  you  colour  portions  practised  little  more  than  the  ABO 
of  the  same  work  differently,  the  nnilijr  — that  is,  the  bright  blue,  the  bright 
of  shadows  will  be  destroyed,  for  sha-  red,  the  bright  yellow.  But  the  al- 
dows  will  assimilate  themselves  to  the  phabet  is  much  l>eyond  this.  What  of 
yarious  colourings,  be  they  light  or  their  combinations?  These  are  so 
dark.  This  necessity  of  coburing  innumerable  that,  as  if  in  despair  of 
would  impose  such  a  task  upon  the  their  acquirement,  he  puts  his  whole 
sculptor,  so  complicate  his  work  and  trust  in  tho  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
design,  and  so  bring  his  whole  mind  so  that  the  very  object  of  colour, 
into  subservience  to,  or  certainly  co-  variety,  is  missed,  and  the  eye  is 
operation  and  consultation  with,  the  wearied  and  irritated  in  this  Crys- 
painter,  that  no  man  of  genius  could  tal  Palace  with  what  may  be  call- 
submit  to  it ;  for  it  is  the  character-  ed,  in  defianee  of  the  contradiction 
istic  of  genius  to  have  its  exercise  in  of  the  word,  a  polychromatic  mo- 
its  own  independent  art.  The  asser-  notony.  His  theory  of  colour  stops 
tion  of  this  effect  of  colour,  by  Mr.  short  at  the  beginning— it  is  with- 
Jones,  is  untrue  in  fact^  and  if  he  out  its  learning.  The^  sentiments 
could  make  it  true,  would  so  compli-  of  colours  are  in  their  mixtures, 
eate,  and  at  the  same  time  degrade,  their  relatiye  combinations,  and  ap- 
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propriate  applioations,  and  we  Tenture  which  Tindtetet  the  oharmetor  <kf  tUe- 
to  raggest  to  other  Polychromatiflts,  odious  marble.  Thus  speaks  Mr.  Pen- 
besid^  Mr.  Owen^oRes,  that  the  gram-  rose*.  "Aa  ezten«ive  and  carefoi  ex- 
mar  of  colouring,  if  learned  properly,  amination  of  the  Pentelic  Quarries,  by 
will  lead  to  a  mystery  which  the  blue,  the  orders  of  King  Otho,  has  shown 
red,  and  yellow,  of  themselves  the  that  large  blocks,  such  as  were  used  at 
A,  B,  C  of  the  ait,  are  quite  insuf-  Athens,  are  very  rare  indeed.  The  dis- 
ficient  to  teach.  The  study  ia  by  tance,  also,  from  the  city  is  consider. 
none  more  required  than  our  painters  able:  whereas  there  are  quarries  oi^ 
in  filass^  nor  are  some  of  our  jpictnre-  Mount  Hymettus  at  little  more  than 
nuS^ers,  as  our  Academy  exhibitions  one-third  the  distance  (and  most  con- 
show,  without  the  need  of  a  little  learn-  venient  for  carriage),  which  furnish 
inff.  We  scarcely  ever  see  a  modem  immense  masses  of  dove-coloured 
wmdow  that  does  not  exhibit  a  total  marble,  much  prized,  it  would  seem, 
ignorance  of  colour.  The  first  thing  by  the  Romans  (Hor.,  ii.  18),  and  in- 
t£at  strikes  the  eye  is  a  quantity  of  ferior  in  no  respect  but  that  of  colour 
blue,  for  it  is  the  most  active  colour,  to  the  Pentelic.  It  could,  therefore, 
and  it  is  given  in  large  portions^  not  only  have  been  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
dissipated  as  it  should  be — then  rods,  tbe  latter  material  that  led  to  its  em^ 
and  as  vivid  as  may  be — and  yel-  ployment  by  so  practical  a  people  aa 
lows.  Attempt  at  proper  effect^  such  the  Athenians."  It  will  occur  to  the 
as  the  genitu  lod  requires,  there  is  reader  to  ask  if  there  is  not  here  some- 
ttone.  With  the  luisparing  use  of  thing  like  a  proof  that  they  did  not 
these  three  unmitigated  colours  only,  intend  this  rentelic  marble  to  be 
we  de  not  see  why  decorators  should  painted ;  for  it  is  manifest,  under  the 
be  called  Polychromatists  at-  all ;  they  stnceo-and-painting  theory,  the  dove- 
should  style  themselves  Trichromatists.  coloured  of  Hymettus  .would  have 
But  of  Mr.  Owen  Joneses  polychroma-  answered  all  purposes.  But  Mr.  Owen 
tic  theory  and  practice,  do  not  let  him  Jones  triumpns  over  his  own  candour. 
80  slander  the  tasks  of  the  ancients  as  He  sees  nothing  in  the  admission  of 
to  pretend  that  he  has  it  from  them,  if  this  note  of  Mr.  Penrose;  he  takes  it 
hj  the  ancients  he  means  those  artists  up^  he  exhibits  ity  merely  for  the  pur- 
et  good  time.  They  delighted  in  white  pose  of  throwing  it  down  and  tramp- 
marble,  ^'nuda  et  Candida  signa," —  ling  upon  it.  He  gives  it  a  scornful 
the  naked  and  the  white.  The  pre-  reply. — Reply  in  large  letters.  It  is  a 
tence  that  he  had  it  from  them,  is  as  curious  one,  for,  like  the  boomerang, 
the  i»  flies  back  upon  himself,  and  gives 
iiT>  •  •  J  *  tr-  tr  _•  1  J  his  own  arguments  a  palpable  hit. 
??hi^frr"„X7?S'S''^,S?ir,  The  readeryy  .^meferhow  he 
w«D.'*  had    asserted    that  "  tbe  Atheniana 

built  with  marble  because  they  found 
The  grandsire  never  took  it ;  the  it  almost  beneath  their  feeU'  In  his 
ncLked  rict  never  had  it  And'yet  the  oMivious  reply,  he  discovers  that  the 
directors  of  this  Crystal  Palace  have  Athenians  used  it  because  it  was  a 
taken  Mr.  Owen  Joneses  word  for  it  great  way  off  from  their  feet;  nay. 
They  have  inconsiderately,  and  with  that  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  was, 
the  worst  taste,  deliverea  up  the  that  it  was  no  farther  off  from  their 
Palace  into  Mr.  Jones's  hands.  We  feet.  He  uprises  in  reverential  dig- 
dread  his  being  put  into  any  other  nity,  to  reprove  ^  our  present  ideas  of 
palace,  for  he  evidently  lonc^  to  be  economy.'^  ^  I  do  not  think  that, 
stnccomg  and  daubing  Uie  real  with  our  present  ideas  of  economy, 
marbles.  "  The  experiment  cannot  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  motives 
be  fairly  tried,  till  tried  on  marble" —  of  the  Athenians  in  choosing  their 
and  he  looks  to  a  wide  area,  ample  marble  from  the  Pentelic  quarries,  in 
verge,  and  room  enough,  ^  and  in  preference  to  those  of  Mount  Hymet- 
oonditions  of  space,  atmosphere,  &c.,  tus.  We  must  remember  that  the 
similar  to  those  under  which  tbe  ori-  Greeks  built  for  their  gods;  and  the 
giiials  were  placed.''  We  however  Pentelic  marble,  by  presenting  greater 
owe  it  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  candour  difficulties  in  its  acquisition^  may  have 
iff  MdmittiDg  a  note  by  Mr.  Penrose,  been  a  more  precious  oflenng.''    Mr. 
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Jonef  ^ioA  offers  two  oontradictory  Jones  could  prove  to  us  that  the  whole 
motives  on  behalf  of  the  Athenians —  Parthenon,  with  all  its  statues,  showed 
ont  must  be  e^iven  up.  It  would  be  certain  indications  of  paint,  we  still 
strange  in  so  tew  pages  that  a  writer  have  not  advanced  to  any  ground  of 
shoald  so  contradict  himself,  if  we  did  fair  conclusion ;  for,  in  the  want  of 
not  bear  in  mind  with  what  ingenuity  contemporary  evidence — (we  cannot 
a  theory  will  invest  its  own  pertiua-  call  anything  yet  adduced  evidence) 
city.  Surely  no  man  on  earth  will  — we  are  left  to  conjecture  that  the 
believe  that  the  Athenians,  either  by  daubing  and  plastering  were  the  work 
any  extraordinary  devotion*  they  of  a  subsequent  age.  or  ages,  when 
showed  towards  their  gods  in  the  time  ornament  encroached  upon  and  det^ 
of  Pericles,  or  by  an  unheard  of  folly  riorated  every  art  in  Greece,  whether 
(for  they  were  a  practical  people),  dramatic,  painting,  or  sculpture, 
chose  the  one  quarry  in  preference  to  "  Pliny  and  Yitruvius  both  repeatedly 
the  other,  for  no  other  reason  than  its  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of  their  own 
greater  cost  and  difficulty.  times.  Yitruvius  (vii.  5)  observe^ 
We  are  referred  to  the  evidence  of  that  the  decorations  of  the  ancients 
Mr.  Bracebridffe,  produced  before  the  were  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  that 
committee  of  the  Institute,  which  Mr.  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  pro- 
Jones  says  settles  the  point  ''as  far  digal  expense  were  substituted  for  the 
as  regards  monumental  sculpture."  beautiful  effects  produced  by  the  skill 
The  evidence  is,  that  in  the  winter  of  the  ancient  artists.'* — (Smith's 
1835-6,  an  excavation,  to  the  depth  Antiouities.) 

of  twenty-five  feet,  was  made  at  the  We  pay  little  attention  to  what  has 
south-east  angle  of  the  Parthenon,  been  said  by  tlie  writers  quoted  re* 
^Here  were  found  many  pieces  of  garding  Acrolithic  or  Chryselephan- 
marble,  and  among  these  fragments  tine  statues,  whether  of  the  best  or 
parts  of  triglyphs,  or  fluted  columns,  lowest  character.  Whatever  they 
and  of  statues,  particularly  a  female  were,  they  have  perished,  and  there 
head,  which  v^as  painted  (the  hair  is  nothing  left  for  modern  barbarism 
is  nearly  the  costume  of  the  pre-  to  restore.  We  have  looked  chiefijc 
sent  day)."  It  is  quite  an  assumption  to  undoubtedly  good  genuine  marble — 
that  the  spot  of  this  excavation  was  white  marble  statues,  and  r^iefs  of 
the  place  where  "  the  workmen  of  the  the  best  times,  of  such  as  are  to  be 
Parthenon  had  thrown  their  refuse  seen  and  admired,  unadorned,  in  our 
marble.^'  There  is  no  proof  whatever  British  Museum.  '*  It  is  the  custom 
that  these  fragments  were  even  of  the  of  all  barbarous  nations  to  colour  their 
age  of  the  Parthenon ;  even  if  they  idols,"  says  the  writer  of  the  historical 
may  be  supposed  so  to  be,  we  presume  evidence.  We  perfectly  assent  to  this^ 
that,  as  works  of  art,  they  are  worth-  and  believe  we  shall  ourselves  be  a 
less,  for  they  are  called  refuse,  and  very  barbarous  nation  whenever  the 
most  likely  had  nothing  to  do  with  statues  in  that  Museum  shall  be  plast- 
the  work  of  the  Parthenon.  We  be-  ered  with  stucco,  or  painted  over  with 
lieve  at  the  same  time  was  found  the  four  coats  of  vermilion  or  any  other 
very  beautiful  fragment  in  relief,  the  colour.  Barbarous  nations  have 
Winged  Victory,  of  which  but  very  painted,  and  do  so  still,  not  only 
few  casts  were  taken.  One  of  these  their  idols  but  themselves.  Our  Picts^ 
we  have  just  now  seen,  and  doubt  not  with  their  woad  colouring,  may  have 
its  being  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  This  emulated  the  peculiar  beauty  of  blue- 
is  white  marble,  and  we  have  never  faced  baboons.  We  dispute  not  the 
heard  that  it  has  any  indication  of  point  that  Greece,  as  well  as  every 
having  been  painted.    If  Mr.  Owen  other  country,  at  some  period  of  its 

*  The  *'  devotion*' — the  estimation  in  which  the  Athenians  held  their  gods,  at  theveiy 
time  of  their  building  magnificent  temples,  and  of  their  highest  perfection  in  art,  we 
may  fairly  gather  frum  their  dramatic  performances.  If  Zeus  himself  was  treated 
with  little  reverence,  other  deities  to  whom  they  erected  statues  fared  worse.  Bacchus 
is  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  a  coward — Hercules  as  a  glutton. — Vide  Aristophanes 

and  Euripides.  So  much  for  the  motives  invented  for  the  AtheniasA  by  Mr.  Jones. 
Had  such  motives  been  appealed  to,  not  a  drachma  woui4  have  been  obtained. 
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mach  more  than  the  meam  evidence  are  made  on  relieri,  a  little  study  of 
adduced  must  be  require^  in  anjr  de-  their  nature  and  distinctions  is  at  this 
gree  to  damage  the  long-estabhshed  moment  very  desirable, 
opinion  that  statues  should  not  be  If  Mr.  Jones  colours  the  horses 
painted,  and  that  white  marble  has  brown  and  grey,  the  Csces  of  the 
imdeniable.  and,  for  the  purpose  of  the  riders  flesh  colour,  and  marks  their 
statuary,  perfect  beauty.  The  auda-  eyes,  and  reddens  their  lips,  and  dra- 
cious  attempt  in  tho  Crystal  Palace,  peries  their  bodies  after  patterns  out 
and  the  assumptions  of  the  "  Apo-  of  a  tailor's  book — ^it  is  quite  absurd 
logy,''  might  lead  t^  the  worst  taste,  to  to  say  that  the  Greeks  never  intended 
retard  and  not  to  advance  art.  And  exact  imitation.  In  4irhat  he  has 
while  we  see  simultaneously  set  up  a  done  every  one  will  recognise  the 
foolish  and  dangerous  principle  to  go-  attempt  to  portray  exact  nature  in 
yem  our  national  collections  in  paint-  colour.  Upon  this  principle,  and  esta- 
inp^,  and  probably  sculpture  assumed  blishing  a  contempt  of  white  marble^ 
with  too  much  apparent  authority,  we  there  is  but  one  more  step  to  take,  to 
fear  the  introduction  of  monstrosity  in  set  up  offensive  wax-work  above  the 
preference  to  beauty,  and  the  conse-  art  of  the  statuary  in  marble.  Sculp- 
quence  in  oblivion  of  what  is  good  in  ture  is  an  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
art)  and  the  encouragement  of  a  prac-  not  to  the  senses.  That  which  at- 
tice  of  all  that  is  bad.  tempts  to  deceive  disgusts  by  the 
If  the  reader,  unsatisfied  with  the  early  discovery  of  the  fraud.  Indeed, 
damage  inflicted  in  these  pages  upon  it  is  a  maxim  in  sculpture  that  a  cer- 
the  facts  assumed  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  tain  unnaturalness  in  subordinate  ao- 
in  his  "  Apology,*'  and  his  conclusions  company ing  objects  is  to  be  adopted, 
upon  them,  would  desire  to  see  fur-  to  show  that  a  comparison  with  real 
tner  arguments  adduced  from  the  nature  is  not  intended.  *' If  imitation 
necessities  which  originated  the  vari-  is  to  be  preferred ''  says  Aristotle^ 
ous  styles  of  basso,  alto,  and  mezzo-  ''  which  is  least  adapted  to  the  vul- 
relievo, — showing  that  they  all  pre-  gar  and  most  calculated  to  please  the 
supposed  one  even  colourless,  or  at  politest  spectators,  that  which  imi- 
least  unvarie^ted  plane,  as  the  sur-  tates  everything  is  clearly  most 
face  upon  which  they  were  to  be  ex-  adapted  to  the  vulgar,  as  not  being 
ecnted,  and  how  and  why  these  three—  intelligible  without  the  addition  of 
the  basso,  alto,  and  mezzo— have  each  much  movement  and  action,  as  bad 
their  own  proper  principles,  in  which  players  on  the  flute  turn  ^  round, 
they  differ  from  each  other — how  they  if  tney  would  imitate  the  motion  of  a 
were  invented  for  the  very  purpose  discus."  Paint  to  the  statuary  is 
of  doin^  that  which,  if  painting  the  what  all  this  motion  is  to  the  flute- 
marble  had  been  contemplated,  would  player.  Whoever  mutilates  what  is 
have  been  unnecessary — how,  in  fact,  great  and  good  in  art,  and  would 
they  are  in  their  own  nature  indepen-  persbt  in  so  doing,  after  reproof 
dent  of  colour,  regulated  by  principles  ought  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  folly. 
of  li^ht  and  snade,  with  which  eolour  We  would  not  he  too  severe  in  the 
would  detrimentally  interfere — we  punishment  of  offenders  in  t-aste,  but 
would  recommend  to  his  attentive  should  rejoice  to  see  one  of  a  oon- 
reading  the  short  yet  complete  trea-  genial  kind  out  in  practice,  one  very 
Use  on  the  subject^  by  bir  Charles  mild  for  sucn  an  offence  as  this  of 
Eastlake,  being  No.  7,  in  his  admi-  statue  painting  —  the  tarring  and 
rable  volume.  The  Literature  of  the  feathering  the  perpetrators,  plasterers, 
Fine  Arte.  He  proves  by  the  charac-  and  bedaubers,  principals  and  coad- 
ters  of  the  three  styles,  and  by  the  jutors.  Upon  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  prin- 
wants  they  were  invented  to  supply,  ciple,  the  "  ex  uno  omnes,*'  and  his 
and  the  diversity  of  design  which  they  making  a  conflrmed  summer  of  one 
require,  that ''  the  Greeks,  as  a  gene-  swallow,  though  we  entirely  deny  the 
ral  principle,  considered  the  ground  existence  of  this  one  rara  avisj  a 
of  figures  m  relief  to  be  the  real  wall,  white  marble  statue  painted,  he  and 
or  whatever  the  solid  plane  might  be,  his  company  ought  not  to  object  to 
and  not  to  represent  air  as  if  it  was  a  the  punishing  process,  for  more  cui- 
jnoture,^'  As  Mr,  Jonea^B  expefimeRts  prits  have  been  known  to  have  been 
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tarred  and  feathered  than  are  even 
the  pretended  specimens  of  painted 
marbles  on  record.  We  would,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  decorators,  miti^te  the  punish- 
ment, by  allowing  the  received  pro- 
portion of  Mr.  Jones's  blue  and  ver- 
milion to  be  mixed  with  the  tar. 

Besides,  as  fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds,  and  choice  may  be  made  of  the 
brightest  colours;  it  would''be  a  fine 
signt,  and  one  that  would  very  much 
ts^e  the  fancy  of  the  public,  to  see 
the  Polychromatists  stand  materially 
and  bodily  plastered,  stuccoed,  colour- 
ed, tarred  and  feathered,  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  in  their  own  glory  or  shame, 
as  they  may  be  pleased  to  take  it,  as 
living  specimens  of  colouring  inter- 
ferences, to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
all  beholders,  and  a  caution  to  mo- 
dem decorators.  They  would  be 
pleased  in  one  respect,  for,  beyond  a 
question,  the  white  statues  would  be 
Quite  neglected,  the  ''prejudice''  in 
nivour  of  white  marble  would  quite 
give  way,  and  even  the  city  won- 
ders, Gog  and  Magog,  would  be  no 
longer  visited. 

The  reader  will  think  it  time  to 
draw  to  a  conclusion ;  it  will  be  most 
satisfactory  if  he  deems  the  case  too 
clear  to  have  required  so  much  dis- 
cussion, and  that 

"  Le  jea  ne  Taut  pas  la  chaodelle." 

But  before  we  lay  down  the  pen,  we 
would  not  have  it  supposed  that  we 
are  not  sensible  both  of  the  merits 
and  advantages  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be, 
the  means  of  improving  the  people, 
and  afibrding  them  rational  amuse- 
ment There  has  been  a  little  too 
much  bombast  about  it,  as  a  great 
college  for  the  education  of  the  mind 
of  the  people — too  much  eulogistic 
verbiage,  which  sickens  the  true  source 
of  rational  admiration.  It  will  im- 
prove, because  it  will  amuse;  for 
good  amusement  is  education  both 
for  head  and  heart.  The  best  praise 
it  can  receive  is,  that  it  is  a  place  of 


permanent  amusement^  than  which 
nothing  could  be  devised  more  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  for  those  who 
mainly  want  such  relief  from  the 
toils  and  cares  which  eat  into  life. 
We  could  wish  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  not  consented  to  let 
the  Church  of  England  be  dragged 
in  triumph  behind  the  car  of  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  It  was  in  bad 
taste  at  its  opening — and  Mr.  Owen 
Jones's  colouring  is  another  specimen 
of  bad  taste — ^but  *'  non  pane  is  macn- 
lis.-'  We  sincerely  hope  it  will  suo* 
ceed  in  all  respects,  though  we  ven- 
tured not  to  join  the  Archbishop  in  his 
praver.  In  fact^  it  is  too  great  in  it* 
self  for  unnecessary  display  at  the 
ushering  in  which  was  worse  than 
ridiculous — it  made  that  which  should 
be  most  serious  in  that  place  an 
offence  and  a  falsity.  The  reader 
may  be  amused  by  an  inauguration 
of  quite  another  kind-— one  oi  poetry 
by  anticipation.  We  summon,  then, 
our  oldest  poet,  to  celebrate  as  afar 
off,  for  comine  time,  our  newest  Crys- 
tal Palace  and  its  wonders,  in 

CHAUCEB*8    DBBAM 
OP   THB   CRT8TAL  PALACI. 

*<  As  I  slept,  I  dreamt  I  was 
Within  a  temple  made  of  glass. 
In  which  there  were  more  images 
Of  gold  standing  in  sundry  stages, 
In  more  rich  tabernacles, 
And  with  jewels  more  pinnacles  ; 
And  more  carious  portraitures 
And  quaint  maniere  of  figures 
or  gold  work  than  I  saw  ever. 
There *8aw  I  on  either  side, 
Straight  down  to  the  door  wide, 
From  tlie  dais  many  a  pillar 
Of  metal  that  shone  out  full  clear. 

Then  fan  I  look  about  I  see 

That  there  came  entering  in  the  hall, 

A  right  great  company  withal. 

And  that  of  sundry  regions, 

Of  all  kinds  of  conditions. 

That  dwell  on  earth  beneath  the  mooD, 

Poor  and  rich. 

Such  a  great  congregation 

Of  folks  as  I  saw  room  about. 

Some  within,  and  some  without, 

Was  never  seen,  nor  iihall  be  no  more." 
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PAST  IT. 

OHAPTBB    TI.— OHABLBMONT. 

**LaT6rta,  dans  le  moiide,  eat  tovyonn  pmireiiiTle.**— Mousfts. 

The  people  swayed  and  hummed  A  face  was  turned  up  from  the  con- 
in  the  road,  with  strange  burnished  fusion  beneath,  which,  owing  to  the 
checquers  cast  over  their  very  visages  now  neater  attire  of  the  possessoTi 
as  they  pressed  against  the  gorgeous  Charles  had  not  before  observed :  the 
gates,  thrown  open  towards  each  other,  village  teacher  had  assumed  coat  and 
80  as  to  form  a  double  impromptu  pali-  hat,  bearing  an  umbrella  of  somewhat 
sade  across  the  hi^hwa^,  and  locked  faded  texture  beneath  his  arm,  and 
89  well  as  steadied  by  mward  props :  some  workmen  evidently  assisted  him 
through  the  bars  of  each  side-wicKet  to  gain  a  more  convenient  position, 
could  be  seen  a  scarlet-clothed  Swiss  ^Yes,  Isay,  Father  Pierr^"  gloomily 
sentinel,  his  musket  shouldered,  as  he  observed  one  of  the  workmen,  address- 
paced  to  and  fro,  ^mly  though  care-  ing  the  teacher,  as  if  in  reference  to 
lessly  contemplating  all.  But  scarce  some  previous  remark,  ^  there  are 
was  there  time  to  take  in  the  seeing  ere  plots !" 

a  louder  trumpet-note  sounded  from  "Ah,  it  is  no  doubt  undeniable^'' 

among  the  trees,  and  two  mounted  acreed  that  person,  with  reluctance 

trumpeters  in  orange   liveries   were  while  he  stiU  turned  an  eye  to  the 

seen  to  rise  at  speed  on  the  brow  of  carriage,  as  if  to  apologise  for  being 

the  avenue ;    till,  amidst  sudden  si-  thrust  up  against  it :  *'  there  are^  pos- 

lence,  the  whole  array  of  a  brilliant  sibly  plots.      In  that  case  it  is  only 

cortege  rose  up  beyond  them  from  a  necessary  to  disconcert  them,  Mon- 

slope,  glittering,  indeed,  yet  pale  and  sieur  Jacques.'^ 

almost  tarnished  amidst  the  rich  even-  "  But  it  is  exactly  to  do  so,  Mon- 

ing  light,  as  it  emerged  through  the  sieur  Morin,"  said  a  quieter  mechanic, 

cool  forest  chase.    It  was  indeed  the  "  that,  after  earlier  than   usual  dis- 

royal  stag-hunt  returning  to  ^Marly  missing  the  school,  you  were  on  the 

from  the  woods.    Swiftly  they  came  point  to  set  off  for  Paris.'' 

onward — the    troop    of    chivalrous-  ^*  Yes,  half  an  hour  a^.  on  foot,  to 

looking  gardes-du-corpsL  in  sky  blue  the  Club  Breton,  at  the  raiais  Royal," 

and  gold,  scarlet  velvet  breeches,  and  continued  a  peasant  beyond, 

white-plumed  black  hats,  with  ringing  .>4''  Pdre  Pierre  had  a  plot  also,  yon 

scabbards   and    glossy    foam-flecked  know,''  added  some  one  else, 

horses, — ^the  carriages  and  riders,  the  "Pardon  me,   Monsieur  Robert — a 

sledge  with  the  slain  stag,  and  the  pZan,"   replied  the  teacher  with  his 

chasseurs  and  stag  hounds.    But  the  peculiar  olandness,  though    his  eve 

procession  appeared  to  go  across  in  continued  wandering  sideways  to  \jie 

visionary  swi/tness  between  the  re-  carriage :  "  to  plot^  my  friend — ^it  does 
versed    gates:    there    was    but  onv  not  belong  to  the  virtuous.'* 

glimpse  of  that  single  face,  with  its  "  But  from  a  philosopher,*'  rejoined 

unfixed  and  solitary  glance,  its  in-  the  villager,  "  Monsieur  Pdre  Morin  is 

scrutable  air  of  calm,  ere  it  had  ^one  abouE  to  become  a  man  of  action — ^he 

past^  to  a  doubtful  murmur  of  Vive  le  has  a  plaiL" 

Koi,  that  was  succeeded  by  a  hubbub  "  Delayed  by  this  beast  of  a  barri- 
of  sounds,  with  all  the  disagreeable  cade,  wnich  deranges  everything,'* 
pressure  of  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  said  his  rougher  neighbour,  angrily, 
sometimes  standing  on  the  wheels,  or  '*  Monsieur  Morin  will,  then,  how- 
leaning  against  the  carriage-hood,  ever,  relate  to  us  this  plot  wluch  he 
Youn^  WUloughby  had  torn  off  his  counteracts,"  added  the  keen -eyed 
hat  With  a  ^  hurrah  !''  which  stultified  mechanic,  with  emphasis — "  and  the 
aU  his  previous  British  protostations.  plan  also.     We  shaU  perhaps  be  able 
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to  assist  him  1    It  seems  to  me  that  about  from  his  box,  with  an  under- 

M.  Morin  should  have  avoided  being  tone    as    much    from   misgiving    as 

thrust  on  this  side  the  barrier.''  respect 

'^Qood!''  responded  Jacques,  '^we  A  shadowy  mass  1  blocked  up  the 
•hall  assist  him  I  It  is  no  doubt  for-  passage  before  them,  looking  vague 
tanate  after  all."  The  last  riders  had  m  the  dusk.  It  was  opposite  the 
passed  through,  and  the  porters  were  door  of  a  shabby  avbelrge  or  vil- 
coming  with  their  keys  to  unlock  the  lage  inn,  with  the  sign  of  the  Fleur- 
gates.  The  neighbouring  chateau  de-lis.  Charles  stood  up  to  call 
clock  struck  six  with  a  cracked  tone ;  out  in  French,  and  a  gendarme 
and  the  great  gates  were  slowly  yield-  in  coarse  blue  uniform  advanced 
ing,  to  allow  time  for  the  Swiss  sen-  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  civilly 
tries  to  cross  through.  They  came  enough,  aa  if  to  answer  his  in- 
together  to  their  usual  place  with  a  quiries. 

clash;  the  crowd  poured  each  way  ''You  have  injured  a  respectable 

between  again,  among    the   various  person,  it  is  said,  monsieur,'*  was  the 

country   vehicles    and   market-carts,  reply  of  the  functionary,  in  a  lowered 

the  passengers  and  riders,  from  or  to  voice — "  a  man  of  influence  in  the 

the  city,  or  the  town  of  Versailles —  place  here." 

fi>r  a  few  minutes  in  such  sudden  dis-  "  Wilfully,  too,  it  seems  ! "  added 

order  as  almost  to  hurl  the  bystanders  a  villager,  sharply,  and  turning  to  the 

from  the  carriage  when  it  drove  for-  crowd,whichin  a  few  seconds  gathered 

ward ;    save    the    young    man,    the  about  the  speakers, 

teacher,  who  had  held  by  it  for  secu-  "Yes,  yes  —  our  schoolmaster — a 

rity,  and  in  the  attempt  to  balance  nhilosopher — an  estimable  man — ^M. 

himself  was  urged  so  close  as  to  seize  Morin  I "  was  the  general   response, 

the  hood  of  the  barouche,  already  in  rising  to  a  climax :  "  see  him  there, 

motion.      An    unaccountable    repug-  assisted  by  eveTy  one  to  reach  the 

nance  shot  from  the  young  lady's  look  spot  1 " 

and  attitude  as  she  started  back,  ex-  The  figure  of  Morin  by  that  time 

tricating  her  shawl  from  the  accidental  became  obvious,   in  fact,    near   the 

dutch — ^till  her  heart  reproached  her  door    of   the    tavern,    supported    by 

next  moment  at  his  thorough  expres-  workmen    and   peasants,    while   the 

flion  of  apology  mixed  with  alarm,  blood  trickled  down  his  cheek,  and 

for  Jackson  drove  furiously  down-hiU.  he    limped    on    one    foot^    seeming 

£ttie  was  in  vain  calling  him  to  stop,  more     confused     than     hurt.     The 

when  she  saw  her  brother  spring  up  concern  of  the  ladies  was  extreme ; 

a  nick  as  thought,  look  round,  and  hurl  young  Willoughby  alone  remained  ob- 
lieir  unintentional  fellow -passenger  stinately  cool  as  the  excitement  in- 
backward  on  the  road.  creased ;  he  assumed  the  chief  part 

"  Drive     on,    Jackson,''      shouted  with  great  self-possession,   and   dis- 

Charles,  triumphantly.     "  Serves  him  tinctly  imputed  the  fault  to  the  ag- 

right  —  the  very  fellow's  face  that  I  grieved  individual^  expressing  quite 

detested !"  as  plainly,  though  m  rather  indiflerent 

Panniered  market-asses,  hasteninep  French,  his  doubts  as  to  ^e  serious- 
pedestrians  and  boys,  alone  mingled  ness  of  the  injury, 
with  their  speed  across  the  bridge,  The  landlord  of  the  auberge,  a 
past  the  chemin  dea  affronieux^  into  beetle-browed  man  in  a  striped  cowl 
Uharlemont ;  the  sudden  howl  of  in-  and  white  apron,  with  an  air  between 
dignation  from  the  groups  behind  a  cook  and  a  butcher,  had  hovered 
them  had  died  away.  behind,  looking  on  with  apparent  at- 

"What  on  earth  13  the  matter  with  tempt  at  moderation  among  the  by- 
yon,  Jackson  ? "  called  out  the  lad,  standers.  "  Yet  monsieur  will  scarce- 
•tartin;;  up  again,  as  they  reached  ly  refuse  to  apologise  to  M.  Morin?" 
about  the  middle  of  the  village  street ;  inquired  he,  thrusting  his  sinister  vis- 
"why  don't  you  drive  on?  Never  age  nearer, 
mind  watering  your  horses  I "  "  If  you  only  hand  me  your  purse, 

"They've  got  a  couple  of  farm-wag-  mother,"   was    Charles's    answer   to 

gons  and  some  hampers  right  across  Lady  Willoughby's  anxiety,  "  you'll 

ue  way,  sir,''  replied  Jackson,  taming  soon  see  what's  wanted !  '^ 
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"Monsieur!^  exclaimed  he,  draw-  bagatelle,  which  If.  le Maire will yeiy 

ix)g  back  from  the  boy's  offer  with  an  soon  arrange  at  his  chateau." 

offended  look,  '*  you  insult  me  1 "  "Yes!  yes!  Live  justice ! "  screamed 

In  the  indignant  noise  which  en-  the  gathered  village,  male  and  female, 
Bued,  apologies  would  have  been  un-  boys,  girls,  and  children,  down  to  the 
aTaiIi[ig ;  but  at  the  appearance  of  very  crowing  of  the  infant  in  arms, 
another  gendarme  pushing  up,  Charles  the  excitement  of  poodles  on  the 
Willougnby  seated  himself,  turned  thresholds,  the  rousing  up  of  fowls 
his  shoulder  on  the  rabble,  and  con-  going  early  to  roost  above  the  door- 
tented  himself  with  explaining  mat-  ways  inside  the  dingy  cottages, 
ters  to  the  official  beside  him.  into  "  But,  M.  le  Gendarme,'*  mterposed 
whose  palm  he  had  easily  enougn  slip-  the  injured  Morin  himself,  calmly,  ^  I 
ped  the  rejected  coin.  It  produced  entertain  no  resentment  against  mon- 
no  apparent  increase  of  deference  in  sieur.'* 

the  man's  stiff  civility ;  but  he  ex-  "  Only   a   complaint,    M.   Morin," 

changed  a  few  prompt  words  with  his  said  the  sergeant,  with  dignity.     "  It 

comrade,   who   took  out  a  stump  of  must  be  attended  to.    Besides  that, 

pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  put  the  the  passports,  which  concern  the  State^ 

eud  of  the  first  into  his  mouth,  and  are  wanting.     It  is  far  more  impoit- 

rested    the    latter    on    the   carriage-  ant"    The  mob  shrieked  applause ; 

wheel,  looking  up  [imperturbably  for  even  showing  symptoms  of  disappro- 

furtber  particulars.     An  authoritative  bation  against  their  outraged  teacher, 

word  or  two  from  the  other  as  he  who  was  silenced, 

raised  his  voice,  and  glanced  trom  the  "  Well,  then,  gendarme,"  said  young 

throng  to  the  obstacles  in  the  street,  Willoughby,  still    contemptuous,  ex- 

on  the  other  side  of  which  market-  cept  to  the  lawful  authorities  beside 

drivers  from  Paris   were  grumbling,  him,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  our  get- 

eerved  to  restore  a  degree  of  order,  ting  down  ?    Can  you  not  take  us  at 

*•  Yes,  Martm,  it  will  be  sufficient,"  once  to  your  mayor  ?    This  is  not  his 

he  loudly  observed  to  his  companion,  chateau,  I  suppose  ?" 

'*  to    take   notice   of  the    passports.  "  ImpK)ssible,  monsieur,'^   was  the 

Attention  then,  Martin  1 "  unruffled  answer,  "  as  M.  le   Comte 

"  Monsieur  will  exhibit  the  pass-  has  this  afternoon  gone  to  his  hotel  in 
ports,"  said  the  sergeant  in  the  same  Paris,  and  the  commissary  of  the  corn- 
tone,  as  he  turned  again  to  the  car-  mune  resides  at  some  distance.  It  ii 
riage.  Charles  Willoughby  looked  by  favour,  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  that 
blank,  though  he  mechanically  felt  for  you  are  not  conducted  there,  or  to  the 
them  in  his  pockety  and  inquired  at  guardhouse  of  the  district — which,  of 
Jackson,  at  Mrs.  Mason,  at  all  the  course,  was  impossible  in  the  case  of 
party,  looking  below  the  cushions  and  mesdames  your  companions."  The 
Deneath  the  seats.  It  was  to  no  pur-  affable  sergeant  of  police  bowed  to- 
pose ;  he  had  to  admit  that  they  were  wards  the  ladies.  ''  At  the  anber^e 
not  forthcoming :  a  gentleman  of  the  here,  however,  of  the  Fleur-de-lis, 
party,  who  would  no  doubt  directly  they  will  enjoy  very  superior  accom- 
appear,  had  happened  to  have  them  modation  with  M.  Grost^te,  who  is 
in  his  pocket.  The  gendarmes  stood  the  landlord.  He  is  even  an  artist ; 
up,  and  looked  to  each  other  signifi-  the  minage^  too,  of  madame,  the  hos- 
cantly ;  the  one  put  up  his  paper  and  tess,  is  admirable.'' 

Sencil   with  a  shrug  of   nis   shoul-  With    regard  to  the   prolongation 

ers ;    the   other   addressed   himself  of  the    dilemma,    the    village    mob 

with  a  rigid  air  of  regret  to  the  car-  found  an  evident   luxury  in  it,  ap- 

riage.  pearing   to    balance    oddly    enough 

**  It  will  be  necessary  to  descend,  oetween  the  wildest  rage  and  looks  of 

mesdames  et  monsieur,"  he  said  firm-  murmured  interest;   as  if,  the  more 

]y,  "  until  the  affair  can  be  adjusted,  struck  they  were  with  the  youth's 

iNo,  monsieur,"  he  rejoined  in  a  lower  blunt,  spirited  manner,  the  mother's 

Toice  to  Charles,  who  was  hinting  at  obvious  distress,  and  the  young  lady's 

a    further    douceur,    '<  impossible — a  pale,  startled  air.  through  her  veil  and 

bribe ! — and    in    the    circumstances,  out  of  her  simple  straw-hat,  with  her 

But  the  thing  is  doubtless  a  mere  governess's  ill-maintained  fastidious- 
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ness,  the  more  unwilling  the  whole  **Eh?    Pfire    Pierre  f'   interrupted 

audience  grew  to  lose  hold  of  these,  two  or  three  voices ;  and  the  rough 

Imt  would  fain  have  been  wrought  up  workman    shouldered    in,   turning  a 

to  extract  something  more  tragic  by  dully  suspicious  glance  from  his  be- 

war  of  sequel.    The  young  man  who  grimed  visage  to  Morin's,  and  adding, 

bad  been  the  occasion  of  hU.  first  re-  '*  It  was  to  the  Cloobbe  Breton — the 

lieved  the  party  from  their  difficulty:  Palais  Royal,  I  thought?'* 

Morin  had  fixed  his  light-blue  eyes  **  To  disconcert  a  plot  1*'  exclaimed 

lipon   the    ground,   and^  raised  them  several  others. 

thoughtfully  as  he  moved  forward  to  ^^hj  a  plan?'*  was  the  vivacioot 

the  chief  gendarme.  chorus  of  many  together. 

''  But  fortunatf'ly,  M.  le  Sergent,"  The  young  schoolmaster  bowed, 
said  he,  in  a  thin,  distinct  voice,  **  it  '' Certainly,  M.  Jacques,"  he  said, 
leems  to  me  that  I  am  capable  of  re-  with  an  unrufiled  smile,  to  the  work- 
adjusting  this  affair  here."  men,  *' since,  thanks  to  the  designs  of 

*^And   how?"  inquired  the  police-  some  relatives,  it  is  to  the  club  that 

officer  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  drew  M.   le  Comte   would  have  e^ne  to- 

himself  up  with  an  air  of  additional  night  as  an  auditor.     He  is  still  young 

authority.  —-his   ideas,  though  philosophical,  are 

*'M.  le  Maire  has  this  evening  gone  timid— it  happens  that  he  would  have 

to  Paris  ?"  continued  the  teacher,  with  heard  our  boldest  and  least  elegant 

composure.  orators,  who  watch  with  such  a  noble 

^  Ye8,  I  witnessd  his  departure,  jealousy  the  division  which  is  prolong- 
since  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  M.  ed  in  the  States-General  by  the  pn- 
le  Comte's  instruction.^"  answered  the  vileged  orders.  I  have  studied  the 
functionary,  in  more  immovable  cer-  character  of  M.  le  Comte — he  would 
taiiity  than  before.  have  been  deterred — his  eloquence  as 

'*  I  was  aware  of  it^''  said  Morin,  our  deputy  to  the  Third  Estate  would 

mildly,  *^  because  this  morning,  through  not  only  have  disgraced  us  at  Charle- 

the   intendant    of    his    estut«,  M.   le  mont  here,  but  have  fi^iven  force  to  the 

Comte   condescended  to  inform   me  opinions  of  others  who  would  ruin  all. 

of  lu"  There  was,  in  short,  a  diabolical  snare 

**  Ah,  you  were  informed  of  it^  M.  spread  for  him." 

Morin!"  said   the   gendarme,  wiih  a  An  indignant  murmur  ran  through 

slight    air  of    surprise,   pulling    his  the   crowd,  as  they  glanced   to  each 

thumb  to  his  chin,  and  looking  some-  other  in  alarm.   The  gendarmes  rather 

what  cautious.     *'  Well  ?"  appeared  puzzled. 

'*  And   M.   le  Comte  will  not  only  *'  Ak  ddme  P'  broke  out  the  superior 

be  in  Paris  ro-night,"  said  the  school-  of  the  two;  ^*but  bow  is  it  that  jfcrn 

master,  '*  but  tomorrow  also,  since  are  acquainted  with  all  this,  M.  la 

he  has  affairs  of  more  importance  to  Maitre-d'^cole  ?" 

transact.    Therefore  it  would  be  ne-  "'  It  is  simple,  M.  le   Sergent,"  re- 

cessary  to  convey  Monsieur  the  young  plied  Morin,  calmly.     *'The  message 

£[iglisnman  to    the    commissary  at  I   received    to-day,   through    M.    le 

Marly."  Comte's  intendant,  informed  me,  that 

**  Peste !      I  did    not    know  that  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Club,  as  an 

though!"    ejaculated    the  gendarme,  advocate    for  the    nght-to-absorb  of 

letting  fall  his  hand.     *<  But  you  are  the  Third   Estate,  I  was  about  to  be 

right.    It  is  only  to  the  commissary  dismissed    from    my  school — unless, 

at  Marly,  then,  that  we  can   resort.'*  indeed,  on  the  assurance,  before  M. 

And  grim  indifference  returned  to  the  le  Comte's  departure,  of  confining  my 

fac«.'S  of  the  gendarmes,  as  they  shrug-  views  to  the  elementary  instructioa 

ged  their  shoulders.        '  for  which    I  was  placed   there.''     It 

*'  But  it  was  exactly  to  see   M.  le  was  with  difficulty  he  could  proceed 

Comte  that  I  was  about  to  proceed,  for  the  violent  uproar  of  surprise  and 

when    disabled,''     continued     Pierre  resentment.     •*!  was  silent,"   he  at 

Morin^  modestly,  while  he  indicated  length  continued;   "at    your    usual 

his  misfortune  by  a  slight  movement  wish  I  read  aloud  the  journal  of  yes- 

of  the  leg.    The  gendarmes  stared  at  terday.    I  received  the  fresh  messaga 

each  other  half  incredulously.  led  Cot  uxe^lla^^VVTATiL^^U^  \^^^\ss2vfc 

YOL,  LXXVL  3S 
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would  be  at  his  hotel  in  Paris,  for  the  looked  from  his  face  to  his  disabled 

convenience  of  his  intendant's  com-  foot^  from  his  foot  to   the   deenened 

mnnications  from  the  chiitcaii   here,  blue  of  the  sky,  and  thence  to  the  of- 

before  visiting,  for  the  first  time,  this  fending  carriage, 

club.     It  was  the  proof  of  a  determina-  "  Yes,   it   is  too  late,  my  friends,'' 

tion  still  postponed  by  M.  le  Comto.  admitted  he,  composing  liimself.    "  As 

I  remained  mimoved,  while  mingling  it    is^   however,  by    myself    accora- 

with  the  concourse  to  the  gates  yonder  panymg  Monsieur    the  young   Eng- 

— without  taking  advantage  of  tbe  last  lishman,   before     nine,   to    the   hotel 

messenger  to  Paris — but  resolved  the  of  M.   le   Maire,    I    should  equally 

more,  as  I  perceived  the   nature,  the"  gain  the  objfcl,  without  having  pre- 

canses   of    this   proceeding.      Had   1  sumed  to  request  an  interview,  which 

publicly   ejcp'ained  my  intention,    M.  would  have  been  denied  me.     I  re- 

le  Comte   might  have  been  unjustly  lieve  Monsieur  and  his  friends  from  a 

accused   by  you — my  motives  in  per-  contretemjysj  while  observing  the  law. 

sonally   reaching    Paris    might  have  I  detain    M.   le  Conite,  at  a  critical 

been   misinterpreted.      I    was    even  moment^  from  a  danger  to  his  views 

aware  that  to  intelligence — to  integ-  — in   the  act    of    myself  confirming 

rity — ^to   virtue — the  whole   world   is  them!  It  is  not  yet  eight — wo  have  still 

abont  to  become  a  school !''  an  hour,  useless  on  foot,  wh'rn  lame — 

At  the  modest  attitude,  the  uncon-  that  is,  if  perhaps  Monsieur  would 
scions  air,  touched  only  by  a  slight  not  object  to  one's  occupying  a  seat 
twinge  of  suffering  from  his  foot,  with  beside  his  coachman  ?" 
which  their  teacher  announced  his  "It  is  reasonable!"  exclaimed  fifty 
private  sacrifice  to  principles,  the  voices.  **M,  Morin  is  right — yea! 
whole  audience  were  struck  mute ;  yes !  Sa-cr-r-re  !  do  they  object  ?'' 
their  admiration  seemed  to  struggle  The  young  Frenchman  looked  quiet- 
silently  with  dismay.  "For  me,  on  ly  and  calmly,  though  with  an  air  of 
the  contrary,"  he  pur-ued,  recover-  dignity,  to  Charles  Willoughby,  who 
ing  himself  by  the  help  of  his  faded  for  a  moment  scarcely  comprehended 
pocket-handkerchief,  **  had  I  gained  his  meaning,  or  the  drift  of  the  whole 
Faris  by  eight,  resorting  straight  to  the  discussion.  Brightening  up  next  in- 
Palais  Royal  bef(;re  the  admission  of  stant,  however,  his  eye  gave  a  quick 
strangers  to  the  club,  I  should  have  response.  *' An,  of  course!*'  he  said, 
obtained  the  right  of  the  tribune, —  springing  to  assist  the  teacher  up ; 
permitted  after  nine  to  speak,  I  would  "  ceitainly.  Monsieur  Morin — with 
nave  publicly  expressed  the  senti-  all  my  heart ;  here,  let  me  give  you  a 
meuts  most  congenial  to  me,  which  hand !"  The  perplexed  gendarmes 
resemble  his  own, — without  seeming  looked  to  each  other  inactively,  the 
to  address  myself  to  him,  without  his  innkeeper  and  his  wife  alone  gloomed 
expecting  it,  I  astonish  him  by  my  on  their  door-steps;  while,  as  the  in- 
boldncss,  my  disregard  of  private  con-  jured  schoolmaster  was  helped  by  the 
siderations.  I  expose,  next,  the  mo-  very  offender  him«elf  to  mount  the 
tives  of  those  who  entangle  him, — I  dickey  beside  Jackson,  the  villagers 
paint  the  future  which  dawns  on  us  grew  absolutely  ecstatic  in  their  ap- 
so  slowly, — I  should  at  once  have  con-  plause;  the  foremost  agitators  in  the 
vinced  him,  my  friends — and  have  crowd  were  the  first  to  begin  dragging 
retained  my  school,  my  position — the  the  obstacles  aside.  "Monsieur  Jack- 
relation  to  my  fellow-villagers,  which  song,  my  friend,'^  called  out  young 
I  value — the  power  to  consult  their  Willoughby.  in  his'  most,  scrupulous 
wishes,  their  necessities!"  French^   somewhat    to    the    surprise, 

"It  is  thep?an.'     Excellent!     Yes,  doubtless,  of  that  grim  worthy,  while 

the  plan   of  Pdre  Morin  1"  ejaculated  a  sudden  gleam  of  enjoyment  twin- 

a  dozen  hearers  in  delight.  kled  once  more  in  the  youth's   eye. 

Monsieur  Morin's  countenance  had  "  you  will  favour  me  by  using  the  ut- 

workej  with   animation,  his   gestures  most  e-xerlions  to  arrive    in.  time  for 

had  grown  quicker  in  accompaniment;  Monsieur  Morin!''     He   delibeiately 

and  the  hushed  crowd   burst  into  a  opened  the  carriage-door  a«;ain,  took 

5creamofanprobation,  broken  only  into  down  the  steps,  and  leisurely  stepped 

separate  yells  as  the  nearest  bystanders  in,  two  or  three  officious  pairs  of  hands 
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contending  which  should   set  all  to  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  az- 

rights  behind  him.     He  took  off  his  tricate  Monsieur  from  that  affair  there 

cap  as  lie  stood,  and  bowed  with  pro-  — it  was  important  that  I  should  reach 

found  gravity  to  the  crowd.      **  That's  Paris :  there  is   no  favour  io  one  or 

to  say,  Jackson,"   added  he   in  Eng-  the  other — only  a  compromise.'*' 

lish,  *•  all  right— -drive  on  like  mad  T'  "  By   George !  "   uttered  the   boy, 

And  a8  Jackson  whipped  his  tedi-  staring,    ^  you  do   not    mean   to  say 

ous  beasts  like  a  man  devoid  of  all  that  long  rigmarole  account  of  yoort 

mercy,  the  creaking  barouche  rattled  was  true  ?  " 

off;  accompanied  by  half  the  crowd,  The    Frenchman    betrayed    equal 

by    noisy    curs,    frightened    poultry,  amazement.      '*Is  it,  then,  possioKi^ 

and  contused  shadows  from  the  trees  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "that  you  doubt 

and    houaes,    till  they  jolted  across  it — that  you  imagine  these  things  not 

the  other  bridge,  and  rolled  out  clear  to  exist  precisely — not  to  bear  them- 

into  the  broad  light  of  evening.     All  selves   as  I   have  stated!'*      Charles 

at  once,  after  some  silent  meditation,  surveyed  him  coolly.     **  Think  you, 

Charles  lapped  the  shoulder  near  him,  Monsieur,''  continued  the  other,  with 

and  the  Frenchman  turned  his  face  some  vehemence,  '^that  one  could  «t 

with  a  slight  start.  all  events  deceive  one's  neighboun, 

*'  I  say,  Mossure  Moreng,"  observ-  who  are  aware  of  every  circumstanoe 

ed  Charles,  witli  more  than  his  cus-  — who  will  to-morrow  demand  of  me 

ternary    force    of    pronunciation,    "  J  the  result !     The  police — who  confide 

am  SOI ry  you  got  hurl,  though."  in  my   position,  my  character!     No^ 

"  X^e  apology  of  Monsieur  is  ac-  Monsieur — it  is  truth  that  has  hap- 

cepted,"  was  the  cold  answer,  as  the  pencd  to  involve,  as  to  extricate  yon - 

young  man  quietly  turned  away  again  — truth,  by  which  France  is  at  tliis 

towards  the  smoke  of  Paris  belbre  them,  moment  so  animateil — by  which  we 

"  Oil,    it  is  not  an  apology,"  said  here  are  at  the  instant  surrounded, 

Charles,  leaning  over,  "  but  I  own  we  controlled  !" 

are  much  obliged  to  you.     8uch  a  set  Young  Willoughby  whistled  slightly 

of  rascally  canaille,  to  be  sure  I  'Twas  as  he  eyed   him.    "Oh?"   was  the 

ingenious  enough,  that  story  of  yours,  careless  rejoinder.     "But  for  my  part^ 

— so    far  as  1   understood   it!      But  I  feel  no  inclination  to  trouble  year 

where  are  we  to  take  you  to  keep  it  worthy  mayor.     The  whole  tJiing  is  a 

up.'      Into   town?      Or   perhaps  you  humbug.     W  hat  if  I  merely  refuse  to 

would  prefer  being  dropped  at  the  first  go,  Mister  Morran — indeed,  if  I  have 

comfortable  inn !  ^'  you  set  down  beside  the  ^rst  fiacFS^ 

"I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Mon-  with  your  fare  paid  to  the  driver  ?" 

sieur,''  replied  the  teacher  of  Charle-  "  You    do    not     comprehend    this 

mont,  in  evident  surprise ;  "  it  is  to  France    here,    Monsieur,"    said    the 

the  hotel  of  M.  le  Count  de  Charle-  village  teacher,  blandly,  as  he  let  « 

mont  that  we  shall  go^in  Paris.''  voluntary   gaze  of  his  colourless  eye 

"Anil  where  is  that?"  asked  the  rest  on  Charles.  "She  burns  to  sup- 
youth,  drumming  with  his  small  cane  port  the  law — to  assist  it.  At  a 
on  his  toe.  moment  they  are  summoned  to  its 

"  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Mon-  aid — they  are  roused  to  complete  it 

sieur — near  the  Quai  Voltaire,"  said  the  more  perfectly — they  exaggerate. 

Morin.  Besides,  even  in  your  nouf»e,  by  te- 

"Why,  I  should  say  it  was  two  or  morrow,  you  would  be  traced.    The 

three  miles  out  of  our  way.  then,"  re-  offence  would  have  become  enhanced, 

joined  Charles,  discontentedly.    *•  Well  It  is  owing  to  the  sublime  passion  for 

— what    after   that?      Do   we  finish  the    philosophical — the    consistent, 

there — eh  ?"  Monsieur ! " 

''I  am  unaware  of  the  result,  na.  The  boy  eyed  Morin  with  a  useless 
turally,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  frown ;  he  had  turned  away.  Look- 
schoolmaster.  ''Inthe  case  of  Mon-  ing  about,  and*thinking,  with  a  ttiH 
sieur,  it  will  probably  be  an  inconsi-  gnlar  sense  of  aniipathy,  for  which  he 
derable  fine,  which  the  ch-rk  of  M.  le  could  scarce  find  sufficient  grounds, 
Maire  will  no  doubt  regulate  accord-  Charles  sat  mute;  he  began  to  feel  as 
ing  to  law.     But  for  the  coincidence,  if,  much  though  he  despised  this  Mo- 
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lin,  he  woald  never  be  got  rid  of  till  he  pocketed  rery  ffraciouslj,  gettine 
•ome  serious  issue  came  of  it  in  the  up  and  putting  off  his  spectacles.  I 
and.  But  they  reached  the  barrier,  only  waited  another  minute  to  see  if 
not  yet  closed — passed  through,  re-  I  could  catch  out  that  Morin  some- 
cognised  and  unquestioned ;  for  to  where,  as  soon  as  the  Count  called 
enter  Paris  seemed  always  easier  than  him  aside  in  a  hurry  to  the  inner 
to  get  out  of  it;  and  rattled  along  room;  but  I  must  say  everything 
the  chauss^e  through  close  streets  of  seemed  to  agree  well  enough  with  the 
a  dingy  faubourg.  Much  as  it  was  fellow's  harangue  at  the  village — ^his 
out  of  their  way,  yet,  to  be  finally  school  mastership  was  evidently  in 
rid  of  Monsieur  Morin  and  his  case,  danger — till  all  at  once  the  Uount 
no  course  seemed  secure  but  to  drive  came  out  again  to  tell  the  other  gen- 
ttraight  to  the  authority  he  indicated,  tlemen  he  could  not  go  somewhere 
Ai  the  Rue  de  St.  Roche,  accordingly,  with  them  that  evening.  I  believe 
in  the  aristocratic  suburb,  they  at  the  one  was  some  celebrated  actor  at 
length  drew  up  before  a  high  old  the  theatre — which  was  he  the  foot- 
hoiue  in  the  row  of  stately  mansions,  nan  couldn't  tell — and  the  other  a 
where  lacqueys  lounged  about  the  bal-  dook,  as  John  of  course  expressed  it ! " 
nttraded  door-steps  and  huge  ffories'  '^Why,  that  footman  was  English, 
fecAire,  and  the  upper  casements  be-  then ! "  said  Rose,  gravely. 

Sm  to  glow  with  light.     'Mt  is  the        ^*  Of  course.     As  lazy  a  selfish  doj?, 

utel    St.    Mirel,''    said    the  village  with  his  plump  looks  and  his  lancruid 

teacher,  as  he  began  with  difficulty  impertinence,  as  youM  see  in  all  May 

to  get  down.     He  waited  ouietly  for  Fair — old  Jackson   there's   a  Roman 

tbe  young  gentleman  to  follow  him,  by  comparison — but  somehow  it  re- 

•mnd  they  went  up  the  steps  together,  freshed  one.     I  couldnH  help  giving 

The  carriage  had  not  stood  waiting  him  my  last  half-crown,  he  fawned  so 

many  minutes    before    Charles  WU-  about  my  hat  and  cane,  as  if  to  do 

loughby  reappeared  alone.     His  face  something — and  as  for  the  coin,  he 

ires  bright  with  satisfaction.  examined  it  like  a  portrait.     After 

"  What  an  absurd  affair,  afler  all,'*  that  Morin,  you  know,  any  thing's 
•aid  he,  contemptuously :  ^  it  cost  pleasant  that  one's  accustomed  to ! 
about  ten  minutes  and  as  many  shil-  We're  well  quit  of  him.  Happily,  by 
liogt.  An  old  clerk  at  a  table  in  an  the  by,  they  forgot  about  trie  pass- 
antechamber  took  down  the  state-  ports,  and  don't  even  know  ray  name. 
ments  on  each  side.  Of  course  I  Being  lame — if  it's  not  a  sham — why, 
allowed  the  facts;  and  it  seems  there's  I  fancy  the  fellow  could  scarce  do 
-an  exact  understood  price  tacked  to  otherwise  than  stay  at  the  Count's, 
every  sort  of  assault  in  France,  from  down  stairs  with  John  !" 
a  push  to  a  kick,  according^  to  the  '  Charles's  mother  gently  reproved 
quality  of  the  parties ;  and  if  the  fel-  him  for  the  violence  he  had  used,  and 
low  had  pushed  me.  it  would  have  his  sister  said  he  was  very  hard- 
eott  him  about  double.  There  were  hearted.  But  the  carriage  turned 
two  or  three  gentlemen  talking  in  an  the  comer  near  the  Rue  Debilly  ;  and 
inner  room,  who  all  came  out  together  as  they  drew  up  at  their  own  gate, 
in  riding-boots  and  coats  —  though  Mr.  Thorpe,  bareheaded,  followed  by 
which  was  which,  one  could  hardly  Sir  Godfrey,  came  eagerly  out.  They 
•ee  against  the  large  windows  this  had  been  getting  very  anxious  indeed. 
time  of  night.  I  only  fancy  it  was  The  tutor  had  missed  the  Baronet, 
the  Count  that  bowed  to  me,  rather  whom  business  had  detained  a  little 
«  young  man,  I  should  say— and  later  than  his  expectation,  so  that  he 
lodted  at  Moria  rather  sharply,  giv.  had  left  the  city  by  a  different  barrier, 
ing  a  slight  sort  of  nod;  then  he  said  then  had  turned,  fancying  the  carriage 
something  to  the  clerk,  who  told  me  already  past;  while  Mr.  Thorpe  had 
I  was  fined  half  a  louis-d'or,  besides  ridden  nearly  all  the  way  home  alone^ 
4he  five  francs  for  his  own  fee,  which  then  back,  till  he  met  Sir  Godfrey. 
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CHAP.  YII.— THK  DILICIENOX  Or  «IR  GODfRXT. 

'•  Nor/oik.    « We  may  oatniiv 

By  violent  swifhieBS.  that  which  we  ran  at; 
And  lute  by  orer-mnning'        * 

Bucifkigkam,    * hy  intellifence» 

And  proofs  as  clear  as  foants  in  July,  when 

Wc  ace  each  grain  of  graTel,  I  do  know ' '' 

SUAKB8?BAItS. 

The  Baronet  had  no  sooner  written  enough,  probably  from  the  rheom^ 
his  necessary  correspondence  that  tism  wnich  controlled  her  motiooi; 
forenoon,  and  conveyed  it,  almost  as  but  at  his  appearance  and  inaoiriflt 
necessarily,  with  his  own  hands  to  she  became  sufficiently  alert  ana  coin- 
the  post-office  at  the  British  Embassy,  munieative,  curtseying  at  erery  sei^ 
than  he  had>turned  bridle  again  toward  tence  and  trying  to  nod  her  head 
the  Quais,  to  ride  in  the  direction  of  obsequiously,  with  the  utmost  eager- 
the  Cite,  where  it  seemed  that,  after  ness  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  of 
all,  the  intended  legatee  of  his  brother  Suzanne  Deroux,  whom  she  knew  M 
had  only  exchanged  one  obscure  place  well,  and  who  was  so  desenring— 
of  abode  for  another — 48  Rue  Chr6-  who,  indeed,  was  never  from  home, 
tienne,  au  cinquieme,  in  fact,  for  au  except  to  go  to  mass  on  saints'  days 
septieme,  nuin**  80,  Rue  de  la  Vierge.  at  N6tre  Dame.  There  was  toe 
He  found  himself  ere  long  plunged  into  low  fawning  cunning  and  curiosity 
the  centre  of  that  strange  heart  of  of  old  age,  joined  to  the  practised 
a  no  less  strange  quarter.  He  had  no  manner  of  some  quondam  servant 
sooner  found  the  number  he  was  in  in  the  portress's  desire  that  he  should 
search  of,  than  a  couple  of  little  sharp-  be  saved  the  flight  of  itain^ 
eyed,  old-faced  gamins^  engaged  m  down  which,  where  it  wound  up  from 
some  game  of  chance  in  a  doorway,  opp>iite  her  lodge,  came  but  the 
were  ready  to  hold  his  horse,  with  a  dull  glimmer  of  daylight  in  some 
jealousy  of  each  other  which  was  a  high  window :  her  little  girl,  how- 
guarantee  for  their  joint  fidelity.  ever^   whom  she  had  screamed    for 

It  was  an  insecure-looking  old  pile,  over  and  over  again,  between  fits  of 

which  might  yet  have  seemed  a  sort  coughing  and    fresh    suggestions    to 

of  city  in  itself;  compressed  back,  as  the  visitor,  at  last  appeared  with  her 

it  appeared,  and  almost  held  up  be-  pitcher  from  the  pump,  to  be  angrily 

tween  others  less  elevated,  though  of  despatcheii  npslairs    as    a    guide -to 

greater    prominence  and    somewhat  Madame  Peltier.     Thai  was  the  a^ 

more  respectable   appearance,  to  the  pellation  expected  by  the   daughter 

vast  height  of  at  least  seven  storeys :  and   the  son-in-law — the  portress  in- 

the  general  outer  door  stood  fixedly  formed  him — for  they  were  proud,  and 

open,  and  the  cord  which  held  it  so,  respected  their  motEer  to  an  extreme 

conducting  by  staple  and  pulley  alon^  — inough,  properly,  it  seemed  Madame 

tlie  low  entrance-passage,  as  through  had  no  right  to  that  title,  not  having 

the  arch  of  a  cellar,  turned  in  on  one  been  married — and  doubtless,  the  mai^ 

side  to  a  dark  little  den,  ha  f  lighted  riage    even    of    her    daughter    iniiil 

by  a  cooking-lamp  and  partly  from  a  at  best  have  been  ^  la  Jacques^  sinoe 

backyard   covered    with   rank   grass  nowadays  it  was  so  wiih  all  workmen 

and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  with  an  old  — who  had  nothing,  of  course,  to  in* 

wooden  pump  in  the  midst,  to  which  herit  or  to   leave.     As  for  this  worw 

the  passage  itself  led  through      Here  thy  Suzanne,  though  she  seemed  to 

an  old  woman,  the  portress,   sat  in  a  affect  to  be  religious,  her  frugality,  to^ 

crazy  leathern  arm-cnair  that  had  l)een  unavoidable — her    simplioity,    whiclit 

gilded  once;  she  was  busy  trying  to  was   almost  hopeless,  did   not  entitle 

boil  something  by  the  lamp,  and  talk-  her — nothing  but  her  misfortunes  coukh 

ing  in  a  cross  voice  to  herself,  her  cat.,  entitle  her — to  such  respect, 

or  some  one  else  not  vL-^ible  to  Sir  The     portress's     little     niece    had? 

Godfrey;  her  old  features  were  sour  aireaiily  ytoi«d«vl  \\\va^  ^  \&c^ ^v^wv. '-^i 
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nuree  (nourriU'H  laU)P  was  the  un-  remember,  during  the  iharp  winter 

embarrassed  answer — **  for  the  infant  thou  wert  glad  thv  brothers  mouth 

which  perished  along  with  its  mother  was  not  here,  did  sne  not  groan — and 

and  the  other   persons.     She  had  re-  when  the  fine  time  came  again,  while 

mained  a  considerable  time,  since  it  thou   wert  so  apt  to  taunt  us  about 

was  sickly.    My  mother  bad  been  a  her  son  being    grown  English,    she 

peasant,  you  see,  Monsieur.*'  swung  herself  and  wept !    You  feel 

She  proceeded  fuitherof  her  own  it>  you  vruh.    your    son  back    here^ 

accord    with  an  evident  view  to  the  Marraine  (godmother),  do  you  not  ?" 

point  of  business.  The  eider  woman  turned  from  the 

''My  mother  was  certainly  entitled  light  to  him  with  a  start  and  a  stare; 
to  this  pension,  notwithstanding  her  perhaps  it  was  the  bright  sunshine 
indifference  to  it — her  refusal,  1  be-  that  made  her  face  seem  faded  beside 
lieve,"  said  the  young  woman,  look-  it,  especially  where  the  scar-mark 
ing  for  a  moment  at  the  elder,  who  ran:  she  looked,  to  the  stranger's  eye, 
had  listlessly  turned  again  to  the  sun-  almost  ghastly,  as  she  replied,  in  a 
light.  *'  Her  wound,  which  was  less  cracked  and  tremulous  voice  than 
tmicking,  confined  her  for  weeks  to  before — **  Holy  Virgin,  yes !  Yoa 
thehospital— her  lover,  my  father,  who  will  send— you  will  take  care  of — 
up  to  that  time  bad  still  admired  her,  ah  I'*  And  as  she  stopped,  perplexed 
and  who  was  in  the  family  of  a  noble-  and  troubled,  the  moisture  sprang 
man,  returned,  indifferent  to  her  fat««  from  her  dull-blue  eyes  into  tears  ; 
with  his  master  to  the  provinces,  she  passed  one  hand  about  the  dis- 
where  his  friendship  for  her  had  arisen,  figured  place  ;  she  seemed  nearer 
As  for  her  own  infant,  my  brother,  clearness  of  speech  on  the  subject  than 
whom  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life  she  hitherto,  as  if  that  had  been  a  master- 
had  remained  to  save — its  arm  was  in-  ^^ring  to  her  scattered  memories. 
delibly  scorched,  almost  destroyed  by  *'  My  good  woman,''  said  the  baronet 
the  flames  which  pursued  her.  She  soothingly,  as  he  stepped  nearer,  into 
ultimately  relinquished  it  with  appa-  the  recess  where  her  easy-chair  stood 
rent  unconcern,  to  the  man  who  had  — "  My  good  Madame  Derouz — if  you 
rescued  them  by  a  ladder  at  the  win-  wish  your  son  to  return  to  you,  it 
dow — an  Englishman,  a  servant  who  shall  be  managed,  of  course  I  You 
had  arrived  with  Monsieur  Yilby,  and  will  see  him,  1  hope,  grown  up  and 
whose  eccentricity  made  him  desire  to  prosperous,  as  well  as  able  to  assist 
adopt  it.  She  has  neither  heard  of,  you  1  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
nor  seen  her  son,  my  brother,  since,  a  burden  before !  She  or  you  could 
She  has  never  seemed  even  to  wish  scarcely  recognise  him  now,  how- 
it,  Monsieur.  Certainl^my  mother  is  ever,"  he  added  aside  to  the  daughter, 
weak  in  mind.'*  in  an  under  tone. 

In  most  of  this  account  the  thread  "  It  is    easy    enough.   Monsieur," 

was  easily  traceable  ;  the  baronet  re-  was  the  careless  answer,  without  any 

called  to  mind  some  vague  couneo-  responsive  depression  of  voice,  *'  since 

tioii  of  his  brother's  lat-e    huntsman,  the  arm  would  not  lose  such  a  mark, 

6riffiths,;or  '*  Welsh  Will,''  as  he  was  more  than  my  mother's  visage-«-addea 

called,  with  the    fatal  incidents — he  to  the  loss  of  the  little  finger.     I  was 

had  heard  his  son  Francis  talk  years  too  young  to  remember  it,  you  see — 

before  of  a  boy  about   Stoke,  whom  but  the  washerwoman   who  kept    us 

the  hontsman's  vixen  wife  persecuted  both,  and  who  used  privately  to  bring 

and  kept  out  of  doors.     He  had  been  the  child  at  intervals  to  ray  mother, 

tent  to  some  business,  so  far  as  Sir  leaving   it    for    the  night — she    had 

Godfrey    remembftred,    through  Mr.  again  seen  it  after  its  recovery,  and 

Hesketh.    The  baronet  stated  as  much  lodged  along  with  us  aiterwards  till 

to  the  people  before  him.  her  death.'' 

**  Thou'rt    wrong,    though,    Jean-  Suzanne   Deroux  had    felt   hastily 

nette,''    said    the    son-in-law    again,  for  something  beneath  the  bosom  of 

with  the  same  side-tone,  iclrespective  her  dress,  and  at  length  drew  it  Ibrfh  ; 

of    their    visitor's   presence,     rather  a  thin  gold  cross  with  black  beads 

through  a  dull  incapability  to  acknow-  which  she  kissed  wiih  fervour,  then 

ledge  it  than  from  intention  ;  *'  she  began  eagerly  to  whisper  and  mutter 

gneres  for  him,      Wheii  thou'dst  say,  some  scraps  of    prayer,  that    might 
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have  been  Latin,  or  patois,  or  both ;  ''  Peltier  is  the  name  of  Jeannette'i 

at  each  bead  that  fell  from  her  fingers  father,  it  seems,"  resumed  the  boot- 

her  face  seemed  growing  calmer.  maker  more  confidentially  than  be- 

"  She    is    quite  well    in   other  re-  fore,     coming    nearer    th#  visitor ; 

K>ects,     Monsieur/'     continued      the  ^^  though  for  that— I  and  Jeannette 

daughter,    turning    impatienily    from  do  not  mind  such  ceremony — do  way 

her;    "she  still  eats  like  a  peasant,  Jeannette?     We    are   fond   of   each 

the  sleeps  soundly,  she  prefers  bright  other,  you  see."  The  disdainful  glanoe 

colours  for  her  dress  to  |!0  to  mass  and  which  he  received  from  his  female 

confession.     As    for   that,  she  is    so  companion  was  sufficiently  sharp-tem- 

superstitious,  that  when  we  were  about  pered  to  make  the  fondness  on  her  side 

to  starve,  she  would  not  permit  her  doubtful. 

little  cross  there  to  be  pledged,  nor  '*  Do  you  not  see  that  you  infest 

the  dress  in  which  she  must  frequent  Monsieur  with  your  absurd  remarks !" 

Notre  Dame — it  was  not  she  who  suf-  said  she  angrily,  when  the  pin  had 

fered,  you  see,  but  we — who  endea-  been  taken  from  her  mouth,  on  which 

Toured  to  conceal  it  from  her  that  we  her  attire  greatly  depended ;  ^  and  he 

endured  so  much  ! "  must  naturally  wisn  to  escape  from 

A  look  of  mild  reproach  was  cast  a  habitation  so   unworthy  ot  hiih—- 

by  Suzanne    towards   her  daughter,  favour  me  by  bein^  silent,  or  going 

while  her  lips  still  moved.  out.''      The   bootmaker  retreated   to- 

"Well,  well,   Jeannette,    going   to  wards  his  original  place  again,  while 

these  affairs    pleases  her,"  said    the  his  abler  partner,  with  an  intelligence 

young  boot-closer,  with  the  cub-like  andquicknessofapprehension,  as  well 

leaning  to  his   mother-in-law  which  as  a  collectedness,  which  might  have 

appeared    through    his    uncouth    ex-  done  credit  to  a  higher  station,  pro- 

terior.  ceeded  to  take  up  the  thread  of  tneir 

"  It    is    the    priests   who  frighten  visitor's  business  with  them, 

her,"  went  on  his  partner,  her  oack  There   was  one  precaution   which 

towards  him,   in  perfect  indifference  she  requested  him  to  afford  them — ft 

to  his  remarks;  '* her  confessor,  who  signed  paper  in  his  haudwriiing,  to 

makes  her  tremble  at  the  supposition  account  for  their  possession  of    the 

of  crimes" —  money,    and  state  the  ground  of  its 

^^  Of  which  she  is  innocent  I "  ob-  being  given,  in  case  of  any  accident 

served  the  son-in-law  behind,  in  the  meanwhile   from    the    police.     And 

same  disregarded  way — ^'  sacri  nam  !  while  the  bootmaker  was  absent  in 

Jeannette  is  wrons:  about  my  mother-  search  of   ink-bottle   and   pen   from 

in-law,"  he  added,  looking  awkwardly  some  neighbour,  Sir  Godfrey  turned, 

for  a  moment^  at  Sir  Godfrey.   "  If  you  for  the  first  time^  from  beside  the  elder 

would  not  call  her  Madame  Deroux —  woman's  chair  in  its  recess,  towards 

it  confuses  her  ideas — it  is  Madame  the  attic  casement  which  appeared  aft 

Peltier  she  likes  strangers  to  call  her  fascinating  to  her  as  to  her  cnarge. 

— do  you  not,  Marraine  ?"  "  My   mother    is    still    a    peasant 

An  air  of  childish  pleasure  spread  Monsieur,"    remarked    the    younger 

over  the  old   woman's  features,   and  woman,  apologetically;  "she  is  never 

she  nodded  graciously,  and  smiled.  weary  of  admiring  Paris  1 — Paris,  with 

^^  S'  e  how  she  loves  the  child,  too,  which  she  has  so  little  to  do— of  which 

Jeannette  !"  said    he,    as  the  infant  she  knows  nothing — which  has  kept 

stretched  its  shapeless  arms  and  legs  us  so  long  miserable  1" 

from  the  maternal  bosom,  where  it  h^  A  strange  thrill  of  very  novel  feel- 

ftt  Ien<^th  cea:<ed  to  feed,  towards  the  ing  ran  through   Sir  Godfrey  as  he 

grandmother's     bright    kerchief  and  pressed  nearer,  and  looked.    He   al- 

white  coif,  that  basked  in  outer  sun-  most  ^hrank  back  with  an  emotion  of 

shine.     She  put  out  her  hands  to  re-  awe,  the  sight  was  so  uuexpeoied,  in 

ceive  it,  and,  with  an  aspect  of  com-  such  extreme  contrast  to  tnat  mean 

plete  satisfaction,  began  aandling  the  abode,  from    beside  the  unmeaning 

child  towards  the  window,  chirping  to  vacancy  of  the  elder  woman's  plea> 

it  like  a  bird,  or  buzzing  like  a  bee ;  sure^  the  infant's  crowing  sounds  and 

while  the  slatternly  Jeannette  applied  motions,  the  repugnance  he  felt  for 

ft  careless  touch  to  the  disorder  ol  her  the  others,  and  his  own   engrossing 

dress.  thoughts :  otherwise*^  on  WUlQu^hb\'« 
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single-minded,  straight-forward,  nn-  fiaculties  of  a  prophet ;  indeed  the 
impassioned  character,  with  a  very  thought  could  not  but  have  struck  a 
dormant  fancy  and  but  tardy  move-  mind  used  to  interpret  its  own  con- 
ment  of"  association,  it  might  hav'e  sciousness,  of  how  slightly  human  dis- 
Btruck  with  slight  impress.  Immense  tinction  might  weigh,  and  in  what 
and  startling  from  that  height,  indeed,  trivial  account  they  would  result, 
was  the  prospect ;  nor  the  less  so,  that  could  magnificence  so  beyond  the  fur- 
here  and  there  some  huge  pile  of  neigh-  niture  of  palaces  be  familiar,  or  often 
bouring  chimneys,  some  tower-top,  or  accessible.  With  the  English  baronet, 
a  wreath  of  lazy  smoke,  broke  it  up  it  was  rather  the  sudden  perception  of 
close  at  hand  with  a  vividness  of  light  what  vast  concerns  were  going  on 
and  shade,  or  a  distinctness  of  detail,  the  while,  under  necessity  to  be  sus- 
that  was  thrust  on  the  eye.  Here  tained,  round  about  the  particular 
a  sunny  perspective  of  roof,  garret-  afFairs  of  his  own  business  or  expe- 
window,  and  chimney,  ruddy  at  the  rience:  added  to  which  came  em- 
top  against  blue  air,  with  basking  phatically  enough  that  strange  sen^e, 
cats,  and  blooming  pots,  and  garments  sometimes  resembling  the  supersti- 
hung  to  dry,  that  fluttered  cheerfully,  tious,  of  lime  giirantically  pressinjr  on 
where  the  population  of  the  upper  to  destiny — when  with  a  hurtling, 
world  of  Paris,  the  boulevards  of  its  heaving  sound  before  it,  and  |a  crash 
canaille  and  its  unknown,  showed  that  made  all  the  chimneys  vibrate, 
their  faces  in  the  sun, — there  a  vast  the  hard  walls  clang,  the  roofs  rattle, 
surging  sea  of  slates,  tossed  hither  and  the  windows  tingle  and  ring,  the 
and  thither  into  tower,  steeple,  and  clock  of  Notre  Dame,  hard  by,  sent 
shadowy  dome,  pierced  by  dusky  out  its  first  stroke  of  the  hour.  The 
gulfs  and  glooms — while  midway  ran  elder  woman  let  the  child  sink  in  her 
out  a  dull  thread  cf  the  Seine  into  a  lap,  gravely  crossing  herself  at  every 
bridge,  and  broke  forth  beyond  in  stroke:  here  and  there,  outside,  a 
dazzling  splendour,  where  the  reflec-  face  could  be  seen  turned  to  it  in- 
tion  of  the  houses  blended  with  the  voluntarily.  The  bootmaker,  setting 
substance,  so  that  all  there  seemed  down  the  writing-materials  he  had 
shattered  and  jdripping  in  silver  and  procured  after  a  somewhat  long  ab- 
geni-like  radiance  —  with  visionary  seuce,  appeared  to  hear  with  a  savage 
sructures  lifted  farther  off  among  un-  grin  and  gleam  of  satisfaction,  whether 
substantial  bowers,  up  to  the  sun's  still  caused  by  the  money  or  by  later 
viewless  glory  where  he  stood  high  news;  he  nodded  his  head  to  each 
in  a  blaze  of  light^  as  if  clothed  with  long,  artillery-like  stroke,  rolling  and 
a  great  mantle  of  indistinctness,  and  reverberating  away  among  the  piles 
contemplated  the  vast  city.  Far  be-  of  the  Cit6  and  St.  Louis,  and  made 
neath  him  floated  the  Hospital's  golden  a  whistling  noise  of  pleasure  as  he 
dome :  the  softened  roar  and  cUniAur  looke<l,  till  it  was  done. 
of  Paris  rose  clear  to  the  open  attic  *'  And  now,  my  good  woman,''  said 
casement,  with  sharper  noises  from  Sir  Godfrey,  when  he  had  written  the 
close  below  it ;  one  saw  straight  required  paper,  with  an  order  for  the 
through  an  uninterrupted  space,  down  money,  *'  let  me  bid  you  tarewell." 
upon  streets  and  opening?,  quays,  He  took  Suzanne's  shrivelled  hand, 
square,  and  garden-terrace,  in  a  (lis-  and  she  made  a  motion  to  ri?e  up,  with 
tinct  bird's-eye  view,  alive  with  the  decorous  gravity.  There  was  a  con- 
motion  of  minute  citizens  ;  Fcarce  fused  murmur  of  gratitude,  as  if  ap- 
oould  it  have  been  thought  that  the  pealing  to  her  daughter  for  fuller 
regal  whiteness  of  the  rich  Louvre  was  explanation;  but  he  saw  her  eyes 
so  near,  and  the  tilted  pavilion-roofs  moisten  again,  silently,  when  he  said 
of  the  great,  gaunt,  high-chimneyed  he  would  cause  the  means  to  be  taken 
Tuileries.  The  various  stages  and  for  at  least  enabling  her  son  to 
storeys  of  inhabitants  descended  be-  communicate  with  and  assist  her. 
yond  sight,  as  to  abysses  that  were  Suzanne  Deroux  shook  her  head,  she 
bottomless.  The  air  felt  clearer  than  seemed  almost  to  groan  ;  while  the 
elsewhere,  and  the  sky  Seemed  nearer  same  wavering  feebleness  of  mind 
in  its  blue  purity.  It  was  all  such  a  again  turned  her  to  the  wmdow 
spectacle  as  might  have  absorbed  the  and  the  child.    It  appeared  doubtful 
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whether  she   really    had  a    distinct  under    the  head  of   "Conflagrations 

notion  who  Sir  Godfrey  was,  or  what  Domestiques,''    soon  lay    open    on   a 

relation  he  bore  to  her  former  master,  high  desk  before  him  at  the  point  he 

**  Are  you  aware/'  he  added  apart,  was  in  search  of,  while  the  inspector 

to   the  (laughter,   ere  turning  to  the  turned    the    leaves    slowly,     reading 

staircase,  "  whether  your  mother  ever  aloud  the  passages  he  indicated,  and 

•xpres'«ed  any  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  which  the  peculiar  style  of  French  cal- 

Ihe  fire  in  the  house — if  it  was  acci-  ligraphy  did  not  tend  to  render  lucid, 

dental  or  otherwise?"     The   answer  The  record  of  nineteen  years  ago 

was  in  the  negative.  had  been  made  under  a  different  mon- 

*•  Or  on  what  floor — her  master's  arch,  according  to  the  laboriously  pro- 
apartraenfs,  or  some  other  7"  No.  lix  sy?«tem  of  M.  de  Sartines,  especially 
Her  mother  was  talkative  enough,  when  any  foreign  subject  was  concern- 
sometimes,  and  she  believed  she  ed  ;  and  it  extended  over  many  of  the 
knew  littie  of  it,  and  remembered  yet  large  pa?es.  betraying  by  its  faint- 
less,  brown  ink  how  considerable  an  inter- 

'*  There  was  no  other  circumstance,  val  had  elapsed.  It  set  out  with  the 
then,  of  any  importance,  in  the  mat-  alarm  being  brought  past  midnight  to 
tor,  which  they  were  acauainted  theresidence  of  the  commissary  m  the 
with  ?"  None,  she  reluctantly  said,  Quartier  faubourg  St.  Germain,  that 
after  a  minute's  reflection;  and  it  was  a  house  on  the  Quai  d'Orcay  was  in 
evident  that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  flames,  and  the  endeavours  made  to 
she  would  have  been  eager  enough  arrest,  them,  as  well  as  to  succour  the 
to  make  the  most  of  it :  even  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  driven  to 
touch  of  English  gold  might  have  no  the  garret  windows,  and  were  attempt- 
power  to  make  such  a  woman  as  ing  to  pass  to  the  contiguous  roofs; 
Jeannelte  Deroux  feel  any  sort  of  ge-  it  stated  the  narrow  escape  of  a  maid- 
nial  emotion,  but  it  had  at  all  events  servant  from  a  front  window  of  the 
given  the  light  of  unsatisfied  cupidity  first  floor,  where  the  whole  of  the 
to  her  hard  grey  Normandy  eye.  Sir  apartments  were  full  of  smoke,  by  the 
Godfrey  descended  alone,  to  find  the  aid  of  a  gendarme  with  a  ladder  too 
urchins  beginning  rather  to  dread  the  short  to  allow  him  to  enter — and  of  a 
impiitieuce  of  their  charge.  woman  in  her  night-dress, whoseshrieks 

The  recent  interview,  making  known  had  first  given  the  alarm,  but  who  had 

little  of  any  additional  importance,  at  disappeared;    till  she  returned   to  a 

least   convinced  Sir   Godfrey  of  the  corner  window   with  a  child   in  her 

judiciousness  of  a  step  he  had  hither-  arms,  actually  pursued  by  a  bursting 

to  disliked,  so  long  as  it  seemed  pos-  flame,  but  rescued  by  a  man  on  the 

sible  that  Unexpected  facts  might  ap-  top  of  a  wall  which  abutted  there  on  a 

pear    from    itr--an    examination    for  manufactory  canal  flowing  at  a  right 

himself,   namely,   of  the  original  re-  angle  into  the  Seine — also  of  the  Eng- 

cord  by  the  police,  whose  reputation  lish  gentleman,  the  tenant  of  the  first 

for  exactitude  and  acuteness  was  so  floor,  who  had  at  first  made  his  way 

proverbial.     It   now,   indeed,  assum-  from  the  street  into  the  basement,  out 

ed    the    air  of    a     somewhat    super-  of  a  fiacre  which  had  brought  him  from 

fluous  measure,  when  through  all  he  the  theatre,  but  who  reappeared  half 

had  heard  from  these  people,  with  no  drenched,    and    panting    for    breath, 

motive  or  means  for  deception,  there  amidst  the  play  of  the  fire   engines, 

did  not  show   the   slightest  trace  of  The  state  of  the  February  night,  was 

anything  unlike  other  disasters  of  the  described  as  being  very  dark  before 

kind — of  anything  equivocal,  anything  the    occurrence,    with  a   high   wind 

suspicious.     It  was  chiefly,  therefore,  blowing  up  the  river,  where,  from  the 

with  the  wish  for  complete  reassur-  tide,  and  a  period  of  unusual  rain,  the 

ance,  and  final  dismissal  of  the  un-  water  of  the  Seine  made    the   canal 

welcome  subjict,  that  he  turn«id  again,  overflow,  rising  almost  to  a  level  with 

on  his  way  homeward,  to  the  chief  its  bridges,  yet  affording  the  greater 

bureau  of  police  which  he  had  previ-  facilities    for    the  jets  from  the   fire- 

ously  passed.     He  found  prompt  at-  engines,  which  succeeded  ultimately 

tendance  there,  on  producing  his  pass-  in  saving  the  adjoining  structures,  and 

port,  and  the  required  volume,  from  the  sheds  of  the  tobacco-raanufaotory 
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adjacent,  with  ihe  lower  part  of  the  of  the  English  gentleman,  at  one  time 
hoase  itself.  The  situation  of  the  imagined  identical  with  the  person  so 
house  was  also  minutely  given  to  the  active  on  the  wall ; — also  others,  above, 
very  contiguity  of  the  two  poplar  trees  who  were  enumerated.  Then  suc- 
growing  outside  the  wall,  up  from  the  ceeded  the  depositions  of  the  various 
oanal,  but  by  which  ibe  pompeurs  had  individuals  in  evidence. 
found  it  impossible  to  climb  in  their  '*  *  Victorine  Tronchety  fille-de-cham- 
heavy  accoutrements — the  height  of  breto  the  late  Madame  Vilb}r,  declared 
the  wall  on  that  side,  and  the  manner  that  before  ten  o'clock  her  mistress  sig- 
in  which  the  end  ofthe  house  arose  like  nified  an  intention  to  sit  up  for  mon- 
a  continuation  of  it  towards  the  quay,  sieur,  who  had  gone  to  a  theatre  at  some 
rendering  it  apparently  impossible,  distance,  and  that  she  might  retire, 
even  when  one  had  gained  the  top  of  Retired  to  bed,  accrdingly,  in  a  closet 
the  wall,  to  reach  at  all  near  the  soli-  adjoining  the  nurse's  room — saw  the 
tary  first-floor  window,  in  the  middle,  nurse,  as  she  thought,  carry  out  the 
and  higher  up.  Then  followed  a  detail  child  as  usual  to  her  mistress — ima^ 
ofthe  various  occupants  of  the  three  gined,  while  half  asleep,  or  dreamt^ 
floors  and  garreis^-on  the  ba^ement^  that  her  mistress  herself  afterwards 
the  pioprietor,  a  widower,  elderly  ana  passed  through  the  room,  stooped  over 
of  avaricious  habits,  whose  warehouse  the  bed  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
of  furniture  filled  three  apartments,  and  disappeared.  But  knew  nothing 
his  sleeping  chamber  being  a  closet  further  until  awoke  by  the  suffo- 
attached — his  clerk,  an  old  man  who  eating  vapours.  Coula  read — but 
lived  in  a  fourth  apaitment  with  his  did  not  sit  up  in  bed  with  a  candle, 
wife,  both  acting  as  porters:  above,  perusino^  romances.  There  was  a 
thefamily  of  Monsieur  Vilby,  the  Eng-  lamp  always  burning  on  the  floor  of 
lishman,  consisting  at  that  time  of  the  nurse's  room.  Was  not  aware, 
himself,  his  wife,  and  infant  son,  a  that  night,  of  the  nurse  having  her 
young  female  attendant,  a  child's  own  child  in  the  house  Believed  her 
nurse,  and  the  man-servant  or  butler  mistress  to  be  ignorant  of  it  Could 
of  M.  Vilby :  on  the  third  story  and  not  tell  why  her  mistress  did  not  her- 
in  the  attics,  a  banker's  head-clerk,  self  suckle  the  child — knew  nothing 
with  his  wife,  her  maid,  and  three  of  such  affairs.  Did  not  know  that 
young  children — ajoumalist,  apainter,  Madame's  voice  had  been  brilliant — 
and  an  actor,  living  together — a  single  had  heard  her  mistress  sing  to  a  mu- 
young  man,  of  no  profession,  (though  sical  instrument,  when  M.  Vilby  was 
calhng  himself  a  poet),  supposed  sub-  at  home.  M.  Vilby  had  returned  home 
ject  to  harmless  fits  of  lunacy,  inhabit-  that  day,  unexpectedly,  from  England, 
ing  an  attic  where  he  was  known  fre-  He  went  to  the  theatre,  accompanied 
quently  to  lock  himself  in.  Of  these  only  by  M.  Adolphe,  his  servant, — 
there  had  perished — the  old  pronrie-  perhaps  because  Madame  had  a  head- 
tor  himself,  M.  Canrobert,  in  wnose  ache.  They  used  frequently  to  go  to 
apartment  the  fire  was  supposed  to  the  theatre.  Had  heard  that  a  new 
have  originated,  since  he  warmed  him-  actress  of  celebrity  would  perform, 
•elf  only  in  bed,  while  supping  alone.  The  man-servant,  M.  Adolphe,  re- 
by  caudle-light — and  the  portress,  turned  early  with  some  message  to 
whose  husband,  luckily  for  him,  had  Madanne,  and  retired  up  the  outside 
chanced  to  be  absent  on  business  of  stairs  to  his  attic  at  the  top  of  the 
his  master's, — the    remains  of   both  house.'" 

being  still  distinguishable  if  only  from  "  *  The  examination  of  the  stranger 

the  place  of  their  discovery  :  the  Eng-  who  had  been    so  active    was  made 

lish  lady,  Madame  Vilby — her  infant,  through    an   interpreter.      Stated  his 

at  first  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  name  to    be    Guillaume    Greefeeze. 

saved  by  the  nurse,  but  found  after-  Was  not  a  native  of  England,  but  of 

wards  to  have  perished  in  her  embrace,  Wales.      Knew  nothnig  ofthe  fire, 

althoueh  the  charred  and  mingled  de-  exceptthat  having  followed  M  Vilby's 

bris  ofthe  whole  upper  storeys  fallen  hackney-coach   from  the  tht^atre,  he 

frona  above   rendered  it  difficult  to  smelt   smoke,  and   saw    immediately 

distinguish  one  mass  of  human  sub-  the  fire   lick  out  (se  lecher)   through 

^^»ov0  from  another :  the  xaaxk-eeTYwi  the   froat- windows,  when  the  doors 
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below  were  burst  open — heard  shrieks  had  left  with  a  neighbour,  to  obtain 
at  the  further  end — leapt  down  by  the  support  by  nursing  that  of  Madame 
canal,  to  climb  the  wall, — saw  sud-  Vilby.  Had  obtained  the  assistance 
denly,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  a  of  the  portress  in  having  her  own 
woman  in  white  at  the  window  a  little  child  brought  to  her  privately,  at  in- 
above — thought  she  had  fallen  down  tervals,  that  she  might  still  contribute 
inside,  till  she  came  back,  holding  out  to  its  health.  Had  thought  it  pining, 
a  child  and  calling  to  him.  Succeed-  as  her  neighbour  was  a  Parisian — was 
ed  in  geiting  to  the  window  by  help  very  healthy  herself^  being  originally 
of  the  barred  outside  shutter  on  that  a  peasant — but  was  not  allowed  to  go 
side  which  swung  with  him,  however  out,  except  with  the  child  of  Madame 
— found  it  impossible  to  get  either  of  Yilby  in  the  daytime,  accompanied 
them  down  to  the  wall,  which  did  not  by  her  or  a  servant  On  the  night  of 
come  near  enough  towards  being  under  the  fire,  had  had  both  the  children 
the  window — withuut  firmly  fastening  with  her — and  as  usual,  conveyed  that 
the  outer  edge  of  the  shutter  to  a  staple  of  Madame  Vilby  to  her  bed-cnamber. 
already  there.  Refused  to  leave  the  to  be  seen  by  her  while  awake.  Dia 
woman  as  she  seemed  to  wish — signed  not  see  Madame  Yilby  after  that,  but 
to  her  to  hold  the  child  fast — tore  fell  asleep  holding  her  own  child  in 
down  one  end  of  the  window  curtain,  her  arms  to  lull  an  uneasiness  it  show- 
which  held  firm — made  her  slip  her-  ed — while  that  of  Madame  Vilby, 
self  down  after  him  in  the  (old  of  which  was  younger,  slept  soundly  at 
the  curtain,  while  he  held  the  end  the  other  side  of  the  large  bed.  The 
firm  with  one  hand,  catching  the  suffocating  smoke,  and  the  shrieks 
shutter  by  the  other.  On  the  top  of  of  Victorine,  the  fille-de-chambre, 
the  wall,  which  was  luckily  broad  made  her  rise  bewildered,  seizing 
enough  to  hold  them,  the  woman  the  child  which  she  felt  clasping  her 
seemed  to  faint  away,  so  as  nearly  to  and  again  uttering  complaint^}.  She 
drag  them  off,  when  they  would  have  rushed  to  the  nearest  window,  which 
fallen  into  the  canal — shouted  for  as-  would  not  open — that  of  the  opposite 
sistance  then — before  that,  all  the  room,  however,  yielded,  admitting  a 
firemen  and  the  crowd  were  in  front,  gust  of  wind  by  which  tne  smoke  ap- 
making  a  noise — with  the  pumping,  peared  to  explode  beyond  into  fiarae^ 
the  sound  of  the  fire  and  wind,  and  and  showing  a  man  attracted  by  her 
the  falling  of  the  roof,  it  was  useless,  cries  to  the  adjoining  wall.  Confessed 
They  were  seen  by  chance,  when  the  that  her  recollection  of  the  other  in- 
womnn  and  child  were  carried  to  the  fant  had  not  till  then  returned — thai 
hospital.  Afterwards  assisted  at  the  her  instinct  urged  her  to  return  only 
pumps  till  the  end !'  for  her  own,  which  she  had  let  fall  when 

"  The  evidence  of  this  witness  was  attempting  to  open  the  first  window — 

extracted  with  difficulty,  by  fragments,  that  she  ran  to  search  the  bed,  however, 

in  spite   of  a  somewhat  sullen   and  in  vain— concluded  that  Victorine  or 

cynical  air,  almost  cunning.     He  fre-  some  one  else  had  snatched  the  child 

quently  used  the  eccentric  phrase  *■  for  immediately  from  the  side  of  the  bed. 

reasons  of  his  own.'     It  was  thought  Caught  up  her  own  infant  from  the 

proper,  from   these  and  other  suspi-  fioor  where  she  had  dropped  it,  and 

cious  circumstances,  to  detain  him  in  after  both  had  been  for  a  moment  on 

the  meanwhile.  fire  from  the  partition  of  the  room. 

"  The  statement  of  the  nurse,  was  rescued  by  the  window.  Di<l  noi 
Suzanne  Deroux,  was  taken  formally  yet  know  whether  any  one  had  per- 
by  her  bed-side,  in  a  ward  of  the  Hotel  ished.  Was  certain  the  fire  had  not 
Dieu,  where  the  fever  from  her  in-  begun  in  the  aursery,  from  the  lamp 
juries  continued,  while  it  was  doubt-  on  the  floor — having  distinctly  recof- 
ful  whether  her  sight  would  again  be-  lected  awaking  in  complete  darkness 
come  perfects  As  for  her  child,  whose  . — the  lamp  must  have  been  over- 
arm had  sufieredj  hopes  had  only  be-  turned,  extinguished,  or  taken  away, 
gun  to  be  entertamed  of  its  recovery.  Acknowledged,  of  her  own  accord, 
*  Was  a  native  of  Normandy,  unmar-  that  in  secretly  obtaining  her  own 
ried.  Had  two  children — a  girl  of  infant  she  had  committed  a  crime, 
four,  and  the  young  child  which  she  Always  slept  soundly  at  nighty  bar- 
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THE    SFAXI8H  RlTOLUTIOir. 

Madridf  Uth  August,  1854. 

^  Dear  Ebony, — "hij  last  letter  was  and  his  colleafi^ues,  and  against  the 
dated  immediately  after  the  first  oir*  system  of  corruption  and  immoiw 
oulation  in  Madrid  of  a  document,  ality  they  had  fostered  into  a  mon- 
which  had  a  most  important  effect  on  strous  development,  the  nation  had 
the  fate  of  the  military  insurrection,  remained  inactive,  because  it  saw  no 
ihat  soon  grew  into  a  popular  revolu-  assurance  of  gain  in  a  mere  change  of 
tion.  You  will  remember  that  after  men,  and  because  no  prospect  was 
the  action  of  Vicalvaro,  on  the  30th  held  out  to  it  of  a  complete  change  of 
June,  the  insurgent  generals  drew  system.  But  when  O^Donnell  spoke 
their  forces  souUiwar£,  still  linger-  out^  and  threw  himself  frankly  into 
ing,  however,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  arms  of  the  popular  cause,  he  had 
Madrid,  as  if  in  hopes  that  the  capital  not  loner  to  wait  for  backers.  On  the 
would  make  a  demonstration  in  tneir  15th,  16th,  and  17th  July,  Valencia, 
favour.  But  Madrid  remained  tran-  Yalladolid,  Barcelona,  Zamora,  and, 
quil — almost  indifferent;  and  every  most  important  of  all,  Saragossa,  de- 
post  brought  accounts  of  similar  apa-  dared  against  the  government,  and  the 
ibv  in  large  provincial  towns,  on  fall  of  the  ministry  was  inevitable.  On 
whose  rising  in  arms  O'Donnell  and  the  morning  of  the  ITtb,  Madrid  re- 
his  friends  had  doubtless  reckoned,  ceived  the  double  intelligence  of  some 
A  few  small  bodies  of  troops  and  some  of  these  pronunciamxcntos^  aud  that 
armed  civilians  repaired  to  the  insur-  the  Sartorius  cabinet  was  out.  It 
gent  banner;  there  were  trifling  dis-  was  understood  that  General  Cor- 
turbances  in  the  Huerta  of  Valencia ;  dova,  a  statesman  without  talent,  and 
a  daring  partisan,  one  Buceta,  sur-  a  general  without  resolution,  was  to 
prised  the  slenderly  garrisoned  but  he^  the  new  ministry,  to  which  end 
■trongly  situated  town  of  Cuencai  he  had  long  been  intriguing,  currying 
But  these  incidents  were  unimportant;  favour  with  the  King-consort,  and 
without  co-operation  on  a  far  larger  with  a  less  legitimate  influence  at 
•cale,  it  was  evident  the  insnsrection  court.  There  was  to  be  a  bull-fight 
was  a  failure,  and  that  O'Donneli  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  17th 
his  little  army,  isolated  in  the  midst  July — the  first  fight  that  had  been 
of  a  population  which  seemed  to  have  permitted  since  CyDonnelPs  insurrec- 
lost  all  spirit  (even  that  of  revolt),  tion:  and  it  became  known  iu  die 
must  soon  either  make  for  the  frontier,  morning  that  Cordova  and  his  friends 
cir  risk  an  action  with  the  greatly  su-  intended  getting  up  a  small  enuuie  or 
perior  forces  concentrating  to  oppose  demonstration,  when,  between  seven 
them.  But  O'Donnell  had  a  card  in  and  eight  o'clock,  the  streets  should 
reserve,  which  he  was  perhaps  unwill-  be  thronged  with  the  ten  or  twelve 
ing  to  play,  but  yet  was  resolved  to  thousand  spectators  issuing  forth  from 
risk  before  abandoning  the  game  as  the  bull-ring.  The  intention  of  this 
lost.  In  a  proclamation,  dated  from  was  doubtless  twofold — to  let  off  a 
Jdanzanares,  a  town  nearly  half-way  little  of  the  popular  steam,  and  to 
on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Granada,  give  an  air  of  popularity  to  the  in- 
and  whither  a  division  under  General  coming  ministry.  But  Cordova  and 
Blaser  was  proceeding,  although  slow-  his  advisers  had  not  sufficiently  felt 
ly,  to  operate  against  him,  he  issued  the  pulse  of  the  people,  or  duly  esti- 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Na-  mated  the  possible  results  of  so  im- 
tional  Guard,  of  provincial  juntas,  and  prudent  a  manifestation.  It  was  like 
of  the  assemblage  of  the  Cortes,  in  exploding  fireworks  in  a  powder- 
which  the  nation,  through  its  repre-  magazine;  and  the  moment  selected 
gentatives,  should  fix  the  basis  of^  its  made  the  trick  still  more  hazardous, 
future  government  The  effect  of  this  On  the  sultry  evening  of  a  burning 
wofessjon  of  faith  was  soon  seen.  So  July  day,  when  several  thousand  men 
lonfr  as  the  generals  had  limited  them-  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  should 
selves  to  wvectiYeB  against  Sartorius  jusl  Yiave  ^)i\Med  Uie  spectacle  which 
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excites  them  to  the  utmost,  and  habi-  try  of  the  interior,  bat  best  known  tf 
tuatea  them  to  bloodshed,  to  raise,  in  the  Principal  (ohief  guard-house),  had 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  even  the  simu-  closed  the  stronj^  sates  of  the  edifice^ 
lac  re  of  a  riotous  banner,  and  that  at  and  gazed  listlessly  tl^rough  the  win* 
a  time  when  the  people  were  galled  dows  at  the  moFements  of  the  nooh. 
by  a  long  period  of  oppression  and  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid 
misrule,  and  when  an  insurrectionary  collisions  between  the  authorities  and 
army  was  in  the  field,  was  surely  an  the  harmless  rioters  who  were  to 
act  of  as  self-destructive  madness  as  carry  out  Cordova's  plan.  But  its 
ever  a  doomed  and  blinded  man  was  execution  had  scarcely  begun  who 
afflicted  with.  Early  in  the  day,  one  the  mockery  was  turned  intoeamesti^ 
or  two  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  so  much  so,  that  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
Madrid  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  pro-  explain,  except  by  the  confusion  con- 
posed  demonstration,  and  had  mti-  sequent  on  a  change,  and  the  reti 
mated  their  intention  of  being  on  the  absence  for  some  hours  of  all  go- 
watch  to  improve  it,  should  circum-  rernment  in  Madrid,  the  want  of  any 
stances  turn  favourably  for  their  opposition  to  the  insurgents.  At 
views.  Evening  came,  and  the  bull-  first,  however,  the  disturbance  was  a 
fight  took  place;  after  it,  as  usual,  the  mere  riot,  although  it  soon  grew  into 
streets  were  crowded,  especially  the  a  political  revolt.  The  bauds  of  men 
Puerta  del  Sol  and  adjacent  thorou<^h-  that  roamed  the  streets,  with  shouts^ 
fares.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  sticky  and  a  few  with  arms,  presently 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  disturb-  began  to  seek  modes  of  actively  em* 
anue  were  apparent.  Numerous  ploying  themselves.  Long  before  the 
groups  were  formed  in  the  streets,  nour  (between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock), 
and  parties  of  men  marched  through  at  which,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
them  at  a  rapid  pace,  shouting  vivis  the  Progresista  chieft  in  Madrid  had 
for  liberty,  and  down  with  the  minis-  decided  on  an  outbreak,  the  people 
try.  The  resignation  of  the  ministry,  were  busily  at  work.  Before  nine 
I  must  observe,  had  not  yet  been  o'clock  they  repaired  to  two  public 
officially  published,  but  it  was  well  offices  where  they  knew  there  wera 
known  to  have  been  accepted,  and  arms — the  house  of  the  political  gor- 
thar,  as  far  as  the  Cabinet  went^  Spain  ernor  and  the  town-hall — and,  witl^ 
wa.H  in  an  interregnum.  This  was  the  out  opposition  from  the  municipal 
moment  chosen  by  General  Cordova  guards  they  found  there,  got  posses 
for  the  farce  which  was  to  prove  a  sion  of  between  seven  hundred  and 
tragedy.  I  was  reminded,  as  I  eight  hundred  muskets.  These  were 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  night,  rc*gularly  served  out  to  the  people  by 
of  the  Italian  robber  story,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  movement ;  and 
a  party  of  practical  jokers,  and  very  soon,  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  an  im- 
mautfais  plaisanis,  having  gone  out  mense  crowd,  in  great  part  armed, 
with  corked  faces  and  leadless  pistols  besieged  the  doors  of  the  PrincipaL 
to  frighten  some  friends  abroad  on  a  The  soldiers  within  had  their  oruen 
pic-nic,  suddenly  find  amongst  them  not  to  oppose  the  people,  but  they 
the  chocolate  visages,  fierce  whiskers,  did  not  think  proper  to  admit  them 
and  blunderbusses  charged  to  the  into  their  guard-house.  Hard  by  was 
muzzle  of  the  genuine  brigand  and  his  an  enclosure  of  planks,  placed  round 
band,  and  heartily  deplore  the  sorry  some  of  the  demolitions  going  on  in 
plight  in  which  their  folly  has  put  the  Puerta  del  Sol  (a  flagrant  job  of 
them.  So  it  was  in  Madrid  on  the  Seftor  Sartorius),  and  there  were  also 
17th  July.  beams  from  the  falling  houses.  Planks 
The  armed  police,  up  to  that  even-  and  beams  were  seized  by  the  rnol^ 
ing  so  numerous  that  nowhere  could  piled  a^nst  the  doors  of  the  Princi- 
you  walk  ten  yards  wiihout  encoun-  pal,  and  set  on  fire.  The  dry  wood, 
tering  them,  were  withdrawn  from  parched  by  the  summer  sun  of  Madrid, 
the  streets  ;  the  soldiers  were  all  in  ourned  lite  straw.  There  was  dan- 
their  quarters— the  very  sentries  had  ger  of  the  whole  building  being  con- 
disappeared  ;  the  main  guard,  which  sumed.  The  military  evacuated  it^ 
mounts  at  a  large  solid  building  on  and  the  mob  took  possession.  It 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  used  by  the  minis-  would  have  saved  a  great   deal  of 
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fighting,  and  not  a  few  lives,  if  they  over  the  entrance  on  which  his  name 
had  kept  it  when  they  once  held  it  ]  was  carved.  On  reaching  his  reti- 
baty  as  I  have  already  shown,  there  dence  they  turned  his  furniture,  jho- 
was  a  want  of  organisation  at  this  tures,  and  valuable  library  into  the 
early  period  of  the  night,  and  no  de-  street^  and  made  a  boafire  of  them. 
finite  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  I  know  of  literary  ainateurs  who,  on 
masses,  of  accomplishing  a  revolu-  hearing  of  this,  hurried  to  the  spot^ 
tion.  Even  up  to  eleven  or  twelve  hoping  to  rescue  some  of  the  rare  and 
e^clock  that  nighty  many  persons  not  curious  books  he  was  known  to  pK)s- 
inezperienced  in  such  movements  sess  ;  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain ; 
(bought  that  the  disturbance  was  a  the  people  would  allow  nothing  to  be 
mere  popular  efiervescence — the  ex-  taken  away,  everything  was  for  the 
pression  of  the  joy  and  relief  felt  by  flames.  At  first  the  second  floor  of 
the  people  at  being  rid  of  their  tyrants  the  house  was  respected,  but  presently 
^-and  Dy  no  means  anticipated  the  it  was  known  that  it  had  lately  become 
•erious  events  that  were  to  grow  out  the  residence  of  £steban  Colfantes,  the 
of  it  The  Principal  was  abandoned  minister  of  public  works,  who  had  sent 
by  the  people,  ana  again  occupied  by  in,  it  is  said,  only  a  few  days  before, 
troops.  Meanwhile,  at  other  points,  twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fur- 
the  mob  was  actively  mischievous,  or,  niture.  After  Sartorius,  Collantesi 
I  should  perhaps  rather  say,  it  actively  Domenech,  minister  of  finance,  ana 
employed  itself  in  revenging  its  wrongs  Quintoy  the  civil  governor,  were  the 
on  the  authors  of  much  of  its  misery,  three  men  in  Madrid  most  detested  by 
Below  a  window,  in  one  of  the  most  the  people.  Collantes  was  the  gamitij 
f^Quented  and  central  thoroughfares  the  mischievous  scapegrace,  of  the  San 
of^ Madrid,  which  I  occupied  at  in-  Luis  cabinet,  devoid  alike  of  dignity, 
tervals  during  the  great  part  of  that  morality,  and  common  decency.  The 
erening,  the  passage  of  strong  bodies  discovery  that  he  abode  above  his 
ci  the  people  continued.  A  great  chief  colleague  was  a  godsend  to  the 
many  weapons  were  now  to  be  enraged  mob,  and  his  chattels  quickly 
•een  amongst  them — muskets,  fowl-  shared  the  fate  of  those  of  Sartorius. 
ing-pieces,  blunderbusses,  antiquated  Similar  destruction  proceeded  at  the 
-firearms  of  all  kinds.  At  the  same  houses  of  the  renegade  liberal  Dome- 
time  the  great  majority  were  un-  nech,  of  the  Marquis  de  Molina, 
armed  ;  but  their  blood  was  up,  their  minister  of  marine,  of  Count  Yista- 
wili  was  strong,  and  their  hands  were  hermosa,  who  had  commanded  under 
jeady  for  anyfl^ing.  That  night  was  General  Blaser  at  the  action  of 
•o  full  of  events  that  few  thought  of  Yicalvaro,  and  who  was  then  follow- 
looking  at  watches,  and  I  cannot  ing  up  with  a  division  of  O'DonnelPs 
therefore  give  you  the  hour  at  which  retiring  forces  ;  and  at  those  of  the 
incidents  occurred,  or  set  them  down  well-known  capitalist^  Salamanca,  and 
in  (he  exact  order  of  their  occurrence,  of  Count  Quinto,  the  alcalde- corregi- 
especially  as  I  often  changed  my  place  dor,  and  governor  of  Madrid.  At 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  two,  these  two  last  houses,  especially,  c;reat 
making  excursions  into  dififerent  parts  destruction  of  property  took  place. 
of  the  town,  but  frequently  returning  Rich  furniture,  pictures  of  high 
to  the  window  before  mentionecL  value,  plate,  costly  ornaments,  jewels 
whioh,  as  headquarters  and  central  (especially  at  Salamanca's),  to  the 
poet  of  observation^  was  an  excellent  amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
jpontion.  One  ol  the  first  acts  of  valuable  papers,  government  securi- 
▼iolence  committed  was  an  attack  on  ties,  and  even,  it  is  said,  bank  notes 
the  house  of  Don  Luis  Sartorius^  and  coin,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Conde  de  San  Luis,  a  man  whose  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
name  will  ever  be  pre-eminently  in-  that  some  of  the  more  portable  of  these 
fiimous  in  the  annals  of  political  things,  particularly  the  jewels,  were 
crime.  On  their  way  to  his  house  stolen — not,  as  I  believe,  by  the  people, 
the  people  got  a  ladder,  set  it  against  who,  throughout  the  whole  revolution, 
the  front  of  the  Principe  theatre,  which  set  an  example  of  honesty  and  disin- 
had  been  endowed  when  he  was  in  terestedness — ^but  by  the  professional 
aSc^  and  broke  to  pieees   a  stone  thieres^  who  are  always  on  the  look-out 
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npon  such  occasions,  and  by  senrants  aspect  of  affairs,  and  firing  oorameneed 
in  some  of  the  houses  attacked,  who,  at  two  points.  After  the  deputation 
knowing  where  their  masters  kept  had  returned  from  the  palace,  and  re*- 
their  most  precious  effects,  had  great  ported  the  result  of  its  mission 
facihties  for  purloining  them.  A  (amongst  other  things,  the  Queen  had 
friend  of  Salamanca's  went  to  his  house  expressed  her  earned  desire  that  there 
to  rescue  some  valuable  papers,  and  should  be  no  effusion  of  blood V,  the 
also,  if  possible,  some  jewels  of  great  committee,  which  was  soon  to  be  a 
price,  which  were  in  an  iron  chest  un-  jiintA,  exhorted  the  crowd  assembled 
der  a  bed  Amongst  these  jewels  was  in  the  square  of  the  town-hall  to  ra- 
a  diamond  of  remarkable  beautjr,  turn  home  and  await  the  re-'ult  of 
whose  history  is  rather  curious.  It  what  had  been  done.  They  were  diB- 
had  been  given,  set  in  a  ringr,  by  Count  posed  to  do  this,  when  in  the  Calle 
Montemolin,  to  an  attached  and  faith-  Mayor  several  companies  of  infantrj 
ful  follower  of  his  and  his  father's  opened  fire  upon  them.  This  roused 
fortunes.  This  gentleman  afterwards  their  indignati<m  and  anger,andtheno6- 
desired  to  dispuso  of  tho  atone,  retain-  formrard  a  ptrug<j:Ie  was  inevitable, 
ing  tho  ring  as  a  memorial,  and  ad-  About  the  same  time  as  those  volleyi 
dressed  himself,  with  this  object,  to  a  were  fired  there  was  an  affray  around 
well-known  London  jeweller.  The  the  princely  mansion,  or  as  it  it 
jeweller  advised  him  to  retain  the  gem,  usually  called  the  palace,  of  Queen 
for  that,  being  of  a  most  unusual  size,  Christina.  There,  too,  the  people  had 
lie  should  have  difficulty,  if  he  bought  assembled  (throughout  the  nigh% 
it,  in  sellmg  it  again — should,  perhaps,  **  Death  to  Christina  !*'  had  been  one 
have  to  cut  it  down,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  the  most  frequently  repeat'Od  criN), 
ending  by  naming  a  sum,  which  he  had  stoned  and  smashed  the  windows, 
acknowledged  to  be  les:)  than  its  value,  forced  their  way  into  the  house^ 
as  the  most  he  could  afford  to  give  for  thrown  out  furniture  and  valnablei, 
it.  The  offer  was  accepted.  Seftor  and  lit  an  immense  bonfire  with  them 
Salamanca  afterwards  paid  £3000  for  — finally  setting  fire  to  the  honse 
it.  This  ring,  with  other  valuable  itself.  The  scene  presented  by  the 
jewellery  and  a  number  of  unset  stones  triangular  jilaza  in  front  of  the 
— worth  altogether  many  thousand  dowager-queen's  residence  was  strik- 
pounds — were  in  the  iron  chest  8a-  in?  enough.  The  wild  figures  and 
lamanca's  friend  reached  the  house,  furious  activity  of  the  insurgents- 
secured  the  papers,  and  went  to  the  amongst  whom  were  not  a  few  women 
chest.  It  was  open  and  empty.  inciting  the  men  to  mischief— con- 
Meanwhile  the  people  contmued  in  trasted  with  the  passive  attit>ade  of  a 
motion  in  almost  every  part  of  the  small  body  of  infantry,  which  tran- 
town.  It  was  by  no  means  the  rabble  ouilly  looked  on  at  the  proceedings  of 
that  were  abroad  and  stirring ;  many  the  mob.  At  last.,  when  a  consider- 
persons  of  the  better  classes  were  ac-  able  portion  of  the  furniture  of  thft 
tive  in  promoting  tho  tumult.  In  the  right  wing  was  blazing  in  the  plaza, 
streets  the  leaders  could  be  heard  makinsr  it  as  light  as  day,  and  illumi- 
consulting  together,  and  planning  nating  the  half-curious,  half-frightened 
whither  they  should  proceed.  One  physiognomies  that  peered  from  the 
party  went  to  the  Saladero  prison  to  windows  of  the  neighbouring  house^ 
release  the  political  captives  detained  the  handful  of  troops  were  reinforeed 
there;  anotner  strong  band,  includ-  by  two  companies,  which  at  onee 
ing  general  officers  and  persons  of  fired  on  the  pe6ple.  Two  or  three 
note  and  rank,  repaired  to  the  town-  volleys  cleared  the  plaza;  a  tolerable 
hall,  appointed  a  committee,  and  drew  number  of  persons  were  killed  and 
up  a  representation  to  the  Queen,  wounded.  There  was  firing  at  about 
which  was  delivered  to  her  by  a  depu-  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  th# 
taiion.  She  promised  to  give  it  favour-  town— in  the  Calle  Mayor,  as  already 
able  consideration.  Bef\)re  this  time  mentioned— and  skirmishing  between 
there  had  been  movements  of  troops  the  troops  and  people,  the  latter  of 
in  the  town,  but  no  hostilities.  To-  whom  had  begun  to  assume  the  offen^ 
wards  two  in  the  morning,  however,  sive ;  and  from  that  moment  it  wee 
a  decided  change  took  place  in  the  pretty  ©Nvd^iA  XViaX  ^  tteax^  ^v2KiftL>s*% 
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wu  at  hand.     But  it  was  not  yet  sort  of  order  or  83ntem — the  nnmer- 

fikirly  engaged  in,  owin^  to  the  absence  ons  small  squares  or  open  places,  in 

of  orders    for  the    military,  and    of  passing  orer  which  troops  are  liable 

leaders  and  organisation  for  the  mob.  to  find  themselves  under  a  cross  fire 

A  new  and  most  nnsatisfactory  minis-  from  half  a  dozen  different  comers— 

tij,  with  General  Cordova  and  the  the  whole    confignration  of  Madrid, 

Duke  of  Rivas  at  its  head,  had  been  in  shorty   greatly  favours  its  inhabi- 

i^fvpointed,  bnt  conld  not  be  said  to  tants  when  they  choose   to   rise  in 

hare  as  yet  assumed  command.    And  arms  against  the  garrison.    Amongst 

there  was  also  mistrust  as  to  the  ex-  the  most    remarkable  events  of   the 

tent  to  which  the  troops  might  be  de-  18th  was  the  desperate  fight  main« 

pended  upon  to  act  against  the  people,  tained  by  the  people  against  a  body 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  movement  nad  of  gendarmes,  who,  all  old  soldiers, 

oommenoed  so  suddenly,  and  so  many  defended  themselves  with  signal  val- 

incidents  had  filled  the  few  hours  that  onr,  but  were  finally  overcome,  some 

had  linee  elapsed,  that  nothing  like  of  them  killed,  and  the  rest  disarmed. 

method  had   as  y«t  been   introduced  Those  g^ndarmoe,  or  civil  guardd,  as 

into  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents,  they  are  here  called,  were  in  some 

On  the  18th  there  was  a  good  deal  sort  the  Swiss  guards  of  the  Madrid 

of  desultory  fighting,  and  in  several  July  revolution — equally  firm  in  duty 

places  severe  conflicts  took  place ;  but  and  discipline,    and  almost    equally 

few  burricades  were  thrown  up,  and  odious    to   the  people,    whom    they 

the  skirmishing  was  chiefly  from  street  punbhed  pretty  severely,    and    wfaio 

oomera,  and  from  the  doors  of  houses,  did  not  always  ^ive   them  quarter, 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  inhabi-  when   vast    superiority   of    numben 

tents  of  Madrid  sympathised  with  the  at   last   gave    them    the    advantage 

reyohition,  and  wished  well  to  the  in-  which  they  certainly  would  not  have 

•argents.    In  many  places,  when  these  had    in    more    equal    conditions    of 

were  hard  presse<l,  and  compelled  to  force.       Due    of   the    most    dashing 

run,  doors  were  seen  suddenly  to  open  things  done  by  the  insurgents  on  the 

to  receive  them,  and  again  were  quick-  18th  was  clearing  the  Plaza  del  Pro* 

ly  closed.   The  insurgents  were  as  yet  greso  (one  of  the  larger  squares  in  the 

bnt  imperfectly  armed.    Tou  might  heart  of  the  town)  with  the  bayonet^ 

see  groups  of  half  a  dozen  standing  at  after  firing  had  for  some  time  gone 

the  comer  of  a  cross  street,  with  per-  on.    The  soldiers  were  fairly  driven 

haps  two  muskets  or  fowling-pieces  out  by  the  civilians,  and  the  square 

amongst  them,  the  others  having  sticks  and   adjoining    streets    were  quickly 

and  swords — the  latter  often  strange  converted  into  a  fortress,  into  which 

o\d-fashioned  weapons,  that  looked  as  there  was    little  probability    of  the 

iftheyhad  belonged  to  the  middle  aeres,  military  again   penetrating.    On  the 

and  picked   out  of  a  ciiriosity-shop.  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  number 

Thei«e  gentry  would    protru*le   their  of   lives    were    uselessly    sacrificed, 

heads  into  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  owing    to  the  recklessness    and  vin- 

watch  the  favourable  moment   for  a  dictive  spirit   of  a   retired  officer,   a 

sboi  at  some  mi  itaiy  post  or  passing  friend    of    Cordova's.      This    person, 

picket.     If  the  shot  drew  pursuit  upon  although   no  longer  in   the  army,  ob- 

thom,  they  were  off"  int^  the  doors  of  tained  command  of  a  couple  of  guns^ 

nei^bouring  houses,  like  rabbits  into  some  infantry,  and   a  few  di-asroons, 

their  burrows,  or  else  away  through  a  and,  proceeding  to  the  Calle   Atocha, 

labyrinth  of  lanes  to  harass  some  other  one  of  the  piincipal  streets  of  Madrid. 

point    A  glance  at  a  map  of  Madrid,  opened   a  liravy  fire  of  artillery  ana 

if  you  chance  to   have  one  ai  hand,  musketry,  firing  round  shot  into  the 

will  show  you  how  well  adapted  this  houses,   and   ^'rape   down   the   street 

most  irregularly  built  capital  is  to  the  He  did  a  great  deal  of  damage — some 

operations  of   a  body   of    insurgents  of  it   to  j»rivate  houses  in   which   no 

perfectly   acquainted   ^vith   its    intri-  inj-urpents  were  or  had  ever  been — 

caiies.       The   uneven    surfar e  —  the  Killed  a   few   persons,   roost  of  them 

/own   bninfr   bvilt  on   a  roi.ection  of  pei sons  who  had  nothing  in  the  world 

small     kilh  —  the     narrow     crooked  to  do  'w^xXx  Wic  Vcvvww^mWovvVsmI,  who 

'^cets,  jumbled  /oge/her  without  any  wei^j  B\\V\n^/u\otte\\?k\N^  w\i  NATt\fe»^ 
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in  their  houses— lost  thirty  or  forty  decided  upon,  the  barricades  were 
of  his  own  men,  and  finally  cleared  a  ordered  to  be  strengthened  and  new 
few  hundred  yards  of  street.  But  ones  to  be  made.  Within  two  or 
this  was  small  gain  to  the  cause  he  three  huurs  after  daybreak  on  the 
defended,  for  the  insurgents  he  drove  19th,  there  were  hundreds  of  barri* 
away  merely  change<l  their  place,  cades  in  Madrid,  many  of  them  of 
and  when  he  departed  they  returned  great  height  and  strengtii.  The  town 
to  contemplate  the  rarages  he  had  presented  a  most  singular  spectacle, 
committed  m  the  dwellings  of  peace-  The  whole  of  its  central  portion^  with 
able  citizens,  and  to  iso  forth  upon  the  exception  of  the  Principal,  which 
the  morrow  more  embittered  than  was  garrisoned  and  stoutly  defended 
ever  to  the  fight.  by  a  few  companies  of  grenadiers,  waf 
It  was  the  IQth,  however,  that  was  soon  in  the  nands  of  the  insurgent!, 
by  far  the  most  important  and  inte-  These  displayed  astonishing  activity 
resting  day  of  the  revolution.  The  and  readiness  of  resource.  Every- 
aspeet  of  the  night  that  preceded  it  thing  was  converted  into  means  of 
was  very  singular.  The  day  had  offence  or  defence.  Those  of  the  in* 
been  hot  and  bright,  as  usual  in  habitants  who  took  no  part  in  the 
Madrid  at  this  season,  and  from  fray,  yet  did  all  they  could  to  assist 
early  in  the  morning  until  half-past  those  who  did.  The  enthusiasm  was 
eight  at  night  the  firing  had  been  general.  In  the  street  in  which  I 
incessant  and  frequently  very  sharp  that  morning  found  myself,  there  were 
in  one  or  other  part  of  the  town,  several  barricades.  Most  of  these 
When  night  fell,  toe  noise  and  glare  were  commenced  after  fire  o'clock, 
were  suddenly  succeeded  by  profound  As  soon  as  the  neighbours  saw  two 
silence  and  darkness.  There  was  no  or  three  men  at  work,  raising  the 
moon ;  except  in  a  very  few  streets  pavement  with  picks  and  crowbars, 
not  a  lamp  was  lit,  and  the  inhabi-  they  ihastened  to  supply  them  with 
tant^  received  hints  to  show  no  liehts  materials,  running  out  of  their  houses 
in  their  windows.  The  streets,  which  with  emoty  boxes,  dilapidated  fumi- 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  after-  ture,  ana  old  matting.  When  mat- 
noon  had  been  little  frequented,  owing  tresses  were  asked  they  were  freely 
to  the  numerous  shots  that  were  fiy-  given,  and  many  hundreds  of  them 
ing  (the  soldiers,  in  some  places,  firing  werc^sed  in  the  barricades.  A  patri- 
on  every  civilian  they  got  sight  of),  otic  carpenter,  nearly  opposite  to 
were  now  almost  deserted.  There  where  I  was  stationed,  who  usually 
was  something  very  strange  and  occupies  his  time  in  making  coffins  for 
alarming  in  the  complete  stillness  the  dead  and  trunks  for  the  living, 
and  gioom  prevailing  in  this  densely  brought  out  of  his  yard  some  heavy 
peopled  capital,  which  in  ordinary  boards,  of  great  length,  which  ex* 
times  is  all  bustle  and  blaze  until  tended  completely  across  the  street^ 
midnifirht  or  later.  Looking  from  a  and  formed  an  excellent  skeleton  for 
fir«i  floor  window,  nothing,  was  to  be  a  barricade.  Before  eight  in  the 
seen,  except  now  and  then  a  dark  morning,  the  firing  had  begun  on  all 
figure  plidinjr  stealthily  along  or  dart-  points  and  the  bullets  weie  singing 
ing  across  the  street ;  but,  on  ventur-  through  the  streets  in  every  direction, 
ing  out,  you  soon  saw  that  the  people  Besides  defending  their  positions  and 
were  neither  idle  nor  off  their  guard,  attacking  those  of  the  military  and 
They  were  in  srroups  behind  their  civil  guards — who  had  taken  po«- 
barrica^le") — which  began  to  be  nume-  session  of  houses  here  and  there  in  the 
rous,  although  few  of  them  were  as  districts  occupied  by  the  people,  and 
yet  of  a  formidj'ble  aspect.  Mean-  held  them  with  great  tenacity — the 
while  the  revolutionary  junta  was  sit-  insurgents  busied  themselves  in  va-. 
ting  at  the  house  oi  Sevillano  the  rious  other  ways,  completing  and 
banker,  a  wealthy  man,  of  liberal  strengthening  the  barricades,  collect- 
politics,  who  had  been  an  object  of  ing  arms,  making  cartridges,  prepar-- 
suspicion  and  persecution  to  the  Sar-  ine  the  houses  for  defence  in  case  thft- 
toriiis  jroveinment.  A  depot  of  arms  sold\et*^ox^i^^V>^«vt.Vs^«'WNa'^v^^^«^'^* 
was  cdered  to  be  formed  there,  a  ^\ia\\V\v\ei'*.vilvv?\^-'s^^^y^'*'^X^^ 
well'organisvd  system  of  defence  nv^ls    \i^  \o  X^»  iwA%  wv^  Vv^'^x 
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fighting,  and  not  «  Uw  lim.  If  Owy  onr  Ito  **' 
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,■*  vjrf«-    il«ny  had 

■  '£iM  whu^  they  uied 

-  '  ^fv-^-^.i*  (hereby  grcatljr  im. 

"''■^'w"?^''  '''''^'■'  '^  pistola, 

,'■  '-^'jwfflendo"*  length  and  most 
Ifj  gootiaclirm.  There  wera 
.,.ir  /raimos  to  be  seen.  These 
.'j^'Uiendoua  blunderbuasea,  wide 
,  niiiuCh,  wbicli  scatter  a  lisndful 
P'5fr'»Sy  '^  ^iMtat  (large  tlugs),  or  cairj-  a  baU 
•<^JJ^£^r3^  rtiflfour  time*  tbo  size  of  a  musket 
-'  i^j:^^J*"^'^.^  tmlL  Here  ii  b  mao  wiUi  a  ourved 
^Sr^*di  "^if  ^"  fact  scimi'ar,  which  muat  ha»u  been  handed 
^•jri**  *■*."*  "i-**  '"  C'ion,  down  to  him  from  aoine  Moorish  an- 
y£^'^f%^*'"'ltgJIJ.'^htrn'  OBllor,  bound  to  his  waist- by  a  bit  of 
aX^>  ""t  e^t  '^ibMd  °M  »"=''l  ynJ"'.  "a  *  ''"o^-slep,  out 
J^^^i^  S'lW"**'£iOi  eier-  of  (be  exact  range  of  lire,  but  Ihe 
n*^,  L-*'"' '  ert'fli^lfiyifainhBr  bul I fta  striking  from  tiinu  to  time  Ihs 
""  .J...''/  "^I^nidBt  ',  „,nolies  to  a  balcony  above  her  head,  sits  a  womaa 
,^''''-'«5.S3»'"^*^KreMh«  playing  with  a  dagger,  which  she 
(^""'/(fl""  ""''''■I  Die  <""P*  K"'  '*""'  *!"'"  L-apable  of  iisine.  1  write 
W""^'  M/itii.  ''""'k^irar  upon  iheir  only  what  I  myself  observed.  On  the 
■^■^2  '''^''u'''^Wa<Jfh^'*«tl«  morning  of  the  aotli  I  walked  round 
'"(Uiled ''^'  When  a  thriHy  house-  many  of  tlie  barricades  wheu  their 
'^'V'^kf'y-  \  ejtlremea  as  Ibis,  defenders  were  breaklaatinp.  One 
^ft  COB"'*  if  "^tood  "9  up-  ^"'  ^^^  e™"?  ^"'^  ?**  "  guilnr  for  a  table.  It 
ilit  f'iJ*"'  Liioii  by  Sariorius  had  rested  on  the  knees  of  a  circle,  and 
&J(Hf  i'*'' '""(t^oockBla  of  the  lower  supporled  their  bread  and  sausage. 
oowe  ^"ft^.^reri,  and  had  |?eady  There  was  great  sobriety ;  during  the 
.    —  i^rai  i  J  —bole  of  iLe  rovoluiion  I  saw  no  case 
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olvea  w  women. 

•'"'^SMto  send  you  mere  Bkelches  of  drunkennesi. 

I  P'^VBTolulion  —  nut  its  history,  I  leave  >;ou  to  imagine  the  alarm 
g[  ihe  ^  newapap^ra  have  alreaily  and  cunTusiun  at  the  jKilace  dnring 
^^'"''' tiaataareiiippl'wd—ADaiiu'rB-  all  tbis  time.  The  poor,  tVeb I e,  help- 
In  ffi?^^  go^coogjijer  myself  bound  lo  les4  Queim  was  disltacleil  by  many 
ft"*  ji  11$  erents,  but  limit  myself  counsellors.  Her  cvd  genius,  the 
'?^  flv  to  what  I  saw.  An  artist  who  Duchess  of  Rianznref^  was  ut  lier 
T  li  have  perambuiated  Madrid  elbow,  urging  her  to  resist  to  the 
^"^_  the  191"  wid  20th  July  would  utmost;  for  Maria  Cliristina  well 
hare  (ovnil  abundant  and  striking  knew  that,  if  her  daughter  yielded 
■ubjecls  for  his  pencil.  Feverish  acti-  to  the  revolution,  she  lierself  would 
vity  v^  '^^  utiaracf eristic  of  (he  Arat  have  to  quit  Spain  or  Jo  penance. 
ai,y,  armed  and  vigilant  repose  of  Ihe  She  neglected  to  Jo  the  lirsl  until 
P^ond.  Repose  from  Qghtiug,  but  not  it  was  luo  late,  and  iniisl  nuvv  sub- 
^n  toil,  fur,  allhcugb  there  was  a  mit  to  the  second.  Then,  hawever, 
oeHatioii  of  hostiljlicii — the  Piiiicipal  aided  by  such  bad  advii^Lrs  as  lton> 
bsving  surrendered  (not,  however,  cali,  Cordova,  tiuudara.  she  extitod  the 
aotil  tne  aflcrnoon  of  the  30th,  when  Queen  to  resist  and  iiglit,  or,  if  neces- 
its  garrison  was  literally  starved  out),  sary,  (o  fly  from  iludrid  and  plant 
the  whole  town,  with  llie  exception  the  royal  standard  clsewlicre.  There 
of  a  few  barracks  and  buildings  at  its  were  about  3000  soldiurs  in  and  near 
extremities,  being  in  ilie  piissession  of  ihe  palace,  in  the.  Reiiro  gardens, 
ihe  inaurgents,  and  tbn  Queun  bav-  and  in  two  or  Ihrecbariacks— every 
ing  sent  Top  Ez<partero,  wliii;h  was  all  day  the  palace  cooks  )iruvifled  dinner 
that  Mudrid  asked— the  insurgent  for  3500  mouths;  —  tlx'SC  troops, 
were  still  mL-trnstful,  and  in  noway  which  mcluded  a  powerful  artillery, 
celaxed  Iheir  watchfulness.  Themed-  were  to  form  the  nndrus  of  a  furce 
ley  of  arms  amongst  them — pariicu-  speedily  tu  be  assembbtd,  and  wliich 
Jatiyon  the  }9th,  for  on  the  SOth  they  was  to  crush  the  rev»li)lion.  A  civil 
*'etv  better  MuppUed  with  ruutkets —  war  migbl  iu  this  way    have  been 
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broui^ht     about,    but    the     universal  projects  ruined  and  their  power  gone, 

spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Queen,  and  lell  out  amongst  themselves.    There 

of  iiuiifTereace — if  not  dislike — to  the  are  strange  8tx)ries  of  what  then  oc- 

dynasty,    that    the    Spaniards    have  curred,  especially  between  the  Queen, 

since  shown,  sufficiently  proves  that  her    husband,    and    her    mother;    of 

it  would  not  have  been  of  long  dura-  high  words  and  bitter  recrimination, 

tion  ;    and  its  end  would  inevitably  and  even  of  blows  struck  and  swords 

have  been  the  ejection  of  Isabella  II.  drawn.    The  exact  truth  is  difficult 

from  her  dominions.     It  was  written,  to  ascertain,  for  scandal,  very  rife  in 

however,  that  the   misguided   Sove-  Madrid,  has  distorted  it  into  various 

reign  shou'd  have  another  chance  of  forms ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt 

retaining  the  crown  to  which  she  has  that  Christina,  furious  at  seeing  her 

done  80  little  honour.     If  there  were  daughter  about  to   accept  conditions 

some  ])crsons   at  court  who  desired  most  unpalatable  to  herself,  suffered 

to  see  her  leave  Madrid  for  a  fortified  her  Italian  blood  to  move  her  to   un- 

place — or  for  any   place   wher^e   she  becoming    violence.       On    the   other 

would  not  be  exposed  to  the  pressure  hand  the  Kin^,  reflecting  how  much 

of  that  revolution  which  they  dreaded  of  the  unpopularity  and  difficulty  that 

— there  were   otiiers  who  dissuaded  now  overwhehuedT  his    wife  was  due 

her   from   departure,   and   even  reso-  to  the  boundless  cupidity  and  unscru- 

lutely  opposed  and  forbade  it.     The  pulous  mana^uvres  of  the  Duchess  of 

ladies  of  honour,  the  officers  of  the  Kianzarcs  and  her  husband,   is  said 

halbardiers — that  corps  which  in  1841,  to  have  vented  his  indignation  on  the 

under  the  command  of  General  (then  latter,    and    even  to  have  drawn  a 

Colonel)   Dulce,   so  stoutly  and  sue-  sword  upon  him. 

cessfuUy  resisted  an  attack  upon  the  The  ten  days  that  elapsed  betweea 

palace — protested    that    the     Queen  the  summous  sent  to   Espartero  and 

should  not  leave;    and    one  of  the  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  were  days  of 

former  went    so    far  as  to   seek  an  much  anxiety,   and  even  of  serious 

interview  with  a  well-known  liberal  apprehension.      The  Junta  governed| 

and  promoter  of  the  revolution,  and  but  its  authority  was  not  strong,  anu 

to  inform  him  of  what  was  planning,  there  was  dangler  of  excesses  by  the 

The  iMarquis  of  Turgot^  the  French  democratic  and  turbulent  population  of 

amba.<sador,  being  consulted,  advised  the  low  quarters  of  Madrid.  The  great- 

the  Queen  by  all  means  to    remain  est  danger  was  of  an  attack  on  Queen 

where  she  was.     Even  the    Queen's  Christina's  house.     For  two  or  three 

husband,  poor,  feeble,  ill-treated  Don  days  this  was  seriously  talked  of.    The 

Francisco  de  Assis,  showed  spirit  in  people  were  bent  upon    burning  it. 

the  cause  of  prudence,  and  vehement-  To  do  this  would  have  been  to  entail 

]y  protested  against  her  removal  from  the  destruction   of  a  street  that  runs 

fiadrid.      Then    came — from    Sara-  at  the  back  of  the  dowager's  palaceL 

gossa,  the  eastern  stronghold  of  Span-  and  one  side  of  which  forms  part  of 

j^h  liberalism — not  Espartero,  as  was  the  same  block ;    probably,   also,  the 

expected,   but  a  messenger,  bearing  destruction  of  the    British  Embassy, 

the  conditions  on  which  the  man  of  which  is  separated  from  it  but  by  an 

the  day,  whom    all  demanded    and  interval  of  a  few  feet.     Fortunately, 

desired,  would  come  to  Madrid.     The  things  occurred  to  distract  the  atten- 

exact    contents    of   these  conditions  tion  of  the  people,   and  no   attempt 

have  not  transpired,  but,  from  what  was  made  to  carry  out  the  imprudent 

has  since  passed,   we  may  presume  design.     The  only  acts    of  violence 

that  they  were  tantamount  to  giving  that    had  to  be  deplored    were  the 

Espartero    almost    unlimited    power,  shooting  of  three  or  four  obnoxious 

and    that,    by   accepting  them,    the  persons  belonging  to  the  secret  police. 

Queen  bound  herself  to  be  guided  in  One  of  these  was  the  infamous  Fran- 

every  respect  by  him  and  the  cabinet  cisco  Chico,  the  chief  of  that  in^titu- 

he    should  form.     Few    hours    were  tion,   who  certainly   richly   deserved 

passed  in  deliberating  whether  or  no  the  fate  he  met,  for  he  had  committed 

they  should  be  accepted,  but  those  many  and   heinous  crimes.    A  strict 

were  hours  of  storm  and  strife  within  watch  was  kept  for  the  ex-ministers, 

the  palace.    The  wicked,  finding  their  uid  bani  \lb&^  \^^vi  ^^W!^\»^\sl  ^^^m^ 
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firtt  moments  of  excitement  and  fury,  instAnces  were  accompanied  by  others 
when  the  people  were  stili  hot  from  of  O'Donnel),  Duloe,  and  latterly  (bat 
the  fight,  they  assuredly  wovid  have  only  in  a  fewcases^  of  the  Queen, 
been  killed.  and  music  of  erery  kind,  from  excel- 
To  keep  the  people  employed,  the  lent  ^bands  down  to  a  single  cracked 
temporary  authorities  rather  encour-  ^itar,*  played  behind  the  barricades 
Bffed  the  building^and  strengthening  m  front  of  which  the  people  assembled 
or  barricades.  The  Spanish  nation  in  crowds.  The  revolution,  serious 
has  been  so  often  cheated  out  of  the  enough  at  first,  had  now  become  a 
mults  of  its  insurrections,  and  has  so  sort  of  festival.  The  people  were  too 
repeatedly  beheld  a  half-effect«d  re-  unsettled  to  return  to  their  customary 
Tolation  converted  into  a  reaction,  occupations;  business  of  all  kinds  was 
that  it  was  determined  this  time  to  suspended ;  the  streets  were  continu- 
guard  against  such  delusions  and  dis-  ally  crowded  with  men  of  the  lower 
appointments.  Such,  at  least,  was  oraers,  armed,  idle,  but  very  well- 
the  case  in  Madrid.  Under  a  broil-  conducted ;  whilst  the  better  classes, 
ing  sun,  they  toiled  as  if  life  and  death  to  whom,  now  that  the  preliminary 
depended  on  their  exertions.  Most  object  of  the  revolution  f  the  placing 
of  the  barricades,  at  first  constructed  of  Espartero  at  the  heaa  of  affairs) 
of  very  heterogeneous  materials,  and  was  gained,  the  whole  thing  was  an 
without  much  regard  to  symmetry^  intolerable  nuisance,  longed  for  the 
wore  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  of  pav-  arrival  of  the  man  whose  presence 
ingt-stones  and  earth.  The  operation  alone  would  content  the  multitude, 
was  a  great  nuisance.  The  town  was  and  restore  Madrid  to  it^  normal  con* 
continually  in  a  cloud  of  dust ;  pas-  dition. 

wtLge  through  the  streets,  obstructed  At  last  he  came,  and  certainly  his 
by  these  temporary  fortifications,  was  reception  was  a  triumph.  The  road 
extremely  slow;  at  night  one  risked  was  lined  with  people  for  miles  with- 
breaking  his  legs  by  tumbling  into  out  the  town.  The  military  and  civil 
holes,  or  his  shins  by  stumbling  over  authorities  went  out  to  meet  him  as 
huge  blocks  of  stone  and  other  build-  far  as  the  Venta  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in^  materfals.  The  result  of  all  this  half  a  league  from  Madrid.  The  gar- 
labour  and  inconvenience  was,  that,  rison  was  formed  up  on  the  right  hand 
by  the  25th  of  July,  Madrid  contain-  outside  the  Alcala  |?ate,  and  the  Na- 
ednpwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  tional  Guard  on  tne  left.  His  ap- 
bamcades  of  the  first  magnitude,  each  proach  was  announced  by  a  gene- 
one  of  which  was  the  centre  of  (on  ral  peal  of  all  the  church  bells  of 
an  average)  eight  or  ten  smaller  re-  Madrid.  There  were  triumphal  arches, 
doubts  and  defences.  Besides  stones,  and  every  balcony  in  the  town  was 
of  which  the  principal  parapets  were  draped  with  coloured  hangings.  But 
ofaiefly  composed,  the  materials  used  the  glorious  part  of  the  ovation  was 
were  bricks,  tiles,  bags  of  sand,  the  unmistakable  and  irrepressible 
beams,  mortar,  diligences,  private  joy  of  the  people,  and  their  demon** 
oarriages,  carts,  and  furniture.  On  strations  of  affection.  The  whole 
the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  it  was  population  of  Madrid  was  either  out- 
ourious  to  observe  how,  in  the  haste  side  the  town  or  in  the  streets. 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  good  Women  of  all  classes  abounded  iu  the 
and  even  handsome  furniture  was  crowd,  and  were  vehement  in  the  wel- 
taken  out  into  the  street  by  its  own-  come  they  gave  to  the  popular  hero. 
era  to  be  knocked  to  pieces  in  the  His  carriage  could  hardly  proceed  for 
barricades.  Flags  and  streamers  the  people  that  thronged  around  it, 
adorned  them  all,  and  at  nearly  eager  to  touch  his  hand  or  even  the 
every  one,  raised  upon  altars  cover-  skirt  of  his  garment.  This  continued 
ed  with  coloured  cloths,  were  por-  the  whole  of  the  way  to  the  palace, 
traits  of  Espartero — horrible  cari-  which  is  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
catures,  many  of  them,  but  neverthe-  the  town  to  that  at  which  he  entered, 
less  the  objects  almost  of  adoration  and  all  the  way  back  to  Espartero's 
op  the  part  of  the  people.  After  temporary  residence  near  the  Puerta 
nigbtfstU  there  were  lights  placed  del  Sol.  The  Duke  de  la  Victoria  is 
Toaad  these  portraits,  which  in  some  far  too  WBxm-\i«M^ie4ttTciaxv  uot  to  be 
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deeply  moved  by  such  a  reception,  late.  It  became  impossible  to  remore 
and  I  saw  him  more  thati  once  wipe  her  from  Madrid  without  a  serioui 
the  tears  from«his  eyes.  collision  with  the  people.  The  sys- 
The  good  effects  of  fispartero's  pre-  tematic,  persevering,  and  determined 
sence  in  Madrid  were  toon  apparent,  manner  m  which  they  kept  watch 
Confidence  returned,  and  in  a  short  was  attributed  to  higher  instigations 
time  we  got  rid  of  the  barricades,  than  that  of  their  ordinary  chieft. 
There  was  more  difficulty  in  dis-  It  was  said,  with  what  degree  of 
armings  that  portion  of  the  popuJa-  troth  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  that 
tion  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  arms,  they  were  prompted  and  directed  bjr 
but  this  too  was  effected  by  adver-  persons  in  authority,  who  thought  it 
tising  for  their  purchase.  There-  unfair  that  the  cause  of  so  much  evil 
upon  musket  and  carbine,  rifle  and  to  Spain  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
blunderbuss,  came  quickly  into  stoie.  with  her  spoil  to  live  luxuriously  in  a 
The  ministry  which  £spartero  formed  foreign  land.  CVDonnell  was  men- 
did  not  at  first  give  general  satisfao*  tioned  as  one  of  those  who  would 
tion  to  the  liberal  party,  for  the  poli-  gladly  see  justice  done  on  the  unscm^ 
tical  views  of  some  of  its  members  pulous  and  heArtlera  Duchess  of  Rian* 
were  at  least  doubtful ;  but  soon  its  zares.  The  character  of  that  general 
prompt  and  judicious  measures  won  renders  this  not  unlikely  ;  but  there 
It  good  opinions.  Its  first  and  greatest  is  no  proof  of  it,  and  it  is  a  mere  re- 
difficulty  was  the  Queen-mother.  On  port  What  is  certain  is,  that  Espar^ 
this  point  the  people  would  not  give  tero,  whose  fault  it  is  to  be  too  easy 
way.  or  listen  to  reason.  A  few  and  forgiving,  rather  than  severe  and 
words  from  Espartero  had  sufficed  to  vindictive,  was  very  desirous  to  get 
make  them  remove  their  beloved  bar-  the  Queen-mother  away — ^possibiy  not 
rieades,  but  with  respect  to  Maria  only  out  of  pity  and  consideration  for 
Christina  fhey  were  inexorable,  her  daughter,  but  because  he  felt  that 
Armed  men  beset  the  gates  of  the  her  detention  in  Spain  would  be  an 
town  and  the  avenues  to  the  palace,  additional  embarrassment  to  his  so- 
and  swore  she  should  not  depart  till  vernraents  He  did  not  oonceal  his 
she  had  rendered  an  account  of  her  opinion  of  her ;  he  would  not  even 
stewardship,  and  refunded  at  least  a  have  seen  her,  had  she  not,  one  nighty 
part,  of  her  plunder.  Night  after  after  he  had  repeatedly  refused  her  an 
nighty  and  till  past  daybreak,  Espar-  interview,  abruptly  entered  a  room 
tero  and  the  ministers,  and  the  veteran  where  he  and  the  other  ministers  were 
patriot  San  Miguel — who,  after  ren-  assembled  with  the  Queen.  But  he 
aering  immense  services  to  the  cause  would  have  facilitated  her  departure, 
of  order  during  the  revolution,  had  Amidst  her  delays,  pretensions,  and 
been  appointed  captain-general  of  the  indeoisiion,  the  moment  passed,  and 
province  —  remained  at  the  palace,  even  his  power  and  influence  were 
anxious  to  effect  the  departure  of  the  insufficient  to  secure  her  exit  from 
Do wacrer  Queen.  But  when  she  could  Spain  without  a  combat  and  a  sacri« 
have  ^one  she  would  not;  and  when  fice  of  life  ;  or,  at  the  least)  without 
she  would,  it  was  no  longer  possible,  deeply  offending  the  people,  and  im- 
At  first  her  escape  might  have  been  perilhng  the  tranquillity  of  Madrid — if 
mana<red,  had  she  consented  to  go  off  not  of  the  whole  country.  When 
quietly  in  a  post-chaise,  without  state  things  came  to  this,  persons  at  the 
or  many  attendants.  But  this  did  palace  proposed  vanous  plans  for 
not  suit  her.  She  had  two  enormous  escape  in  disguise.  Such  escape  was 
diligences  at  her  daughter's  palace,  to  not  easy,  for  the  people  rigidy  scru^ 
convey  herself  and  her  family,  her  tiuised  all  who  left  the  palace,  and 
suite  and  her  baggage.  And  on  the  armed  parlies  outride  the  town  exa- 
night  that  she  might  have  gone,  she  mined  every  vehicle  that  passed.  It 
made  various  difiiculties,  like  a  person  is  said  that  some  one  proposed  to 
who  was  being  forced  to  go  instead  Christina  to  disguise  herself  as  u  black 
of  one  whose  safety  depended  on  woman  (there  are  a  great  many  ne* 
speedy  flight.  She  seems  to  have  gresses  in  Madrid),  and  answered  for 
been  completely  infatuated,  and  she  her  escape  if  she  would  do  so,  but  that 
dallied  and  lingered  until  it  was  too  8heiel\)Aed,Qi\i^«GQKi\i\^VV.^<^\v:sBai^«^ 


Chriatins.  it  ia 
loveii  this 


Peft 

fint  momentior-cy-''  o-^'"""       ^  wpawtBd  for  btm. 

whon  tha  peopla  /t' ■       ,,ri:*'^iii'»«>^  conrdewtion  ia 

thfl  fight,  they  «  lur''*'  t»'  '^nol^P"^  '•  ^^^i  rnorcover, 

b«n  kilted.  ^  ..^^Jr   j2rf*''HftoeKokathribind  the  two 

To  keep  thr  '^  ■-•:Zfff''i^.i^Z^  ^^itdiMm  m  ot  a  le^ta  ten- 
Umwmrj  *V  ^  /■\r»i'1*'l!'>^  jSmW™  *•»"  "**?  *«  supposo.), 
■wTthebu-  ^V,->^,^;;^^-'*;jd»«n  Mtunil.  Ch^-^-  " 
of  tenicuj  CT'J'V  "-'/f^^J^M*  ^  knoirn,  has  neyei 
boa  baeq  a  ,^'fSji^^Sr  '^.t"  "^?5  danghter,  whom  she  shamerully 
iwnils  of  *^"*S3"'*'!'J*»'/''°!l5  deeted,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
'^«*^"  ^t^^lSi^'^^S^"^-^-  •ilfu'ty  corrupted,  with  a  view  to 
TdBtior  >S''r>i?iJjir>*'SiXn  plaeo  upon  her  throne  the  DocheM  of 
tiud  it  ^_  ,^S'**SrjWr'*Wf';^,-n^  UootpensicT.  She  ha»  that  influence 
gniid  fyV*** ^SrfJr  ****/yoniun-  otot  Isabella  which  loni;  habit,  and 
VP"  £••*** 'ji#«i'/  *'''?I^  bright-  the  MCendaney  of  a  slronp  mind  over 
tto  fci(*'^^jwr''«''''J^^by- the  a  weak  one,  naturally  give  to  her. 
iiW;  ,£/'''■■■- -'^^-■■■'■'^'r?>-bwuf.ht  And  probably  the  Queen  hangs  mors 
^  »'^;  ,-w'd='  -;  "',BflfW(itfl"  *£-*  thui  BTor  upon  her  mother,  now 
of:      kata'^'l,      II  "^ta  found    suffi-    that  her  loTer  has  been    sent   away, 

*  "l^'rerei"  •''^  pride  (o  Put  P»n    ""d  herpalace  claared  of  that  craw  of 
W      *>^iy  "•"''''?— «--!  ih«'"  «ther    mipple  couitisre,  ready  for  any  base 

*  i^  wKJii  •  "■•"iLiiiir— ••  *"*  *ip>-    snbaorviency  or  corrupt  complaisance, 

*  !«*" '""iL'ltaH^  *•"*""■ '"'y    wJwhaTOBO  long  infest*d  A.    "  II  U 
'      jrfby  '**  ilri!«  iwtl"''S  *"•*  'ould    abmlutely  necessary,"  the  venerable 

^■t      ''""ij^iiwt  prioow — or  they  Sao  Mi^juel  ia   reported  one    day    to 

*  ;  I""  ^li»A  tbo  i">f''l  believea  have  said  to  the   Queen,    »  that  the 

aw   "^^fplil  havo   preferred  ahdioa-  Sejior  de   Arana   aliould  go  on  a  mis- 

tfaam — *J  liiunbling  themaolvea.     In  aion  to   Ciudad  IteJrigo.      Ttere   he 

(ien   '"i^la  praolaDiation,  she   com-  will  be  rery  near  to  Portugal,  and 

thai   r'^lieH  .irirniri   nromised  betisr  mav  eHnilv  naita  into  that    country." 

•^SS't"    EspafWro's     political 

"P^jpleg,  Since  he  has  been  here,  life,''  was  the  reply.  ..  — .-  — 
Pj?(,0"d'"'*  **'*"^'  ''''"  **"  *'™°  the  slightest  riik,'' said  the  olil  gene- 
^'i  ^  ^  to  make  it  appear  miraculous  ral,  and  so  the  thing  was  arran^d. 
?^  »|w ever  managed  to  do  without  The  favouritedeparttd,  andis  perhaps 
^L,,  8ha  conatantly  requires  hii  already  as  completely  forjiolten  by 
z^^noo,  Bod,  not withatan dins  the  the  person  most  intereslod  in  retain- 
^^ense  deal  of  business  bo  has  to  ing  him  here  a*  he  a|ij>ears  to  be  by 
^tgud  to,  ho  ii  obliged  to  go  daily  to  everybody  else.  He  is  not  likely  to 
{jia  palace.  Doubtless  she  has  not  be  recalled,  as  longasEsparleco  is  in 
«t  quite  recovered  from  the  alarm  of  power,  and  it  is  to  Do  hoped  lie  will 
(lie  revelation,  and  looks  upon  Espar-  not  he  replaced.  The  clearanee  of  the 
tero  as  her  best  safeguard.  I  will  court  was  left  for  the  Duke  de  la 
not  attribute  any  covert  or  perfidious  Victoria,  who  assumed  the  oflice  of 
motiTO  to  a  sovereign  who  luis  suSer-  sorernor  of  the  palace,  and  speedily 
ed  aeverely  for  her  errors,  and  has  dismissed  the  titled  and  embroidereu, 
pledged  herself  to  amendment  But  but  impure,  crowd  Uiat  haunted  its 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  separate  halls  and  aronues. 
her  fram  her  mother,  whose  intriguing  Availing  myself  of  the  roving  and 
niril  will  never  be  at  r«aC  so  loog  aa  desultory  license  conceded  lo  the 
tliere  is  Ufa  in  her  body,  and  a  possi-  letter. writer,  I  step  back  a  few  weeks 
bility  of  her  working  evil.  She  tonole  some  small  but  not  uninte- 
contmues  at  the  pahiee,  instead  of  resting  oii-curaslancc-s,  which  I  find  I 
being  sent  away  from  Madrid,  and  have  omitted  to  ineniion.  When 
guarded  in  some  castle  or  royal  resi-  O'Donneli'a  outbreak  occurred,  not 
dence.  Of  course,  there  are  difGcul-  only  were  tlie  civil  guards  reuioved 
ties  in  the  way  of  removing  her,  and  it  from  their  duty  on  the  roads  and  con- 
aeemt  cruel  lo  separate  her  from  her  centrated  in  tiie  capital,  and  ai  other 
dgog-iuar,  £roin  whom,  perhaps,  befora  piMOta,  to  ao\.  in.  bodies    an   troopa 
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against  the  insurgents  and  against  the  right  to  repair — ^whither,  indeed^  it  is 
people,  but  the  uumerous  police  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  compel  them 
Madrid  became  too  much  engrossed  to  betake  themselves.  But  for  some 
by  their  pohtical  ayocations  to  heed  time  past  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  ordinary  objects  of  their  solicitude,  there  has  been  any  police  in  UiiK 
The  proper  regulation  of  the  streets  capital :  and  I  assure  you  that  a 
was  neglectec^  and  a  prodigious  walk  wrough  it  is  anything  but  a 
swarm  of  beg^rs,  emerging  from  gratification,  either  to  the  eyes  or  the 
their  habitual  lurking-places,  spread  olfactories.  It  is  flill  of  strangeu 
itself  over  the  town.  The  streets  complicated,  and  most  unfragrant 
were  iufested  by  the  most  revolting  odours,  to  which  the  puzxled  and 
deformities.  The  least  disagreeable  tortured  nose  inyoluntarily  and  in 
section  of  the  mendicant  mob  was  yain  attempts  to  ascribe  an  origin, 
that  consisting  of  the  blind  men,  who,  And  it  is  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
always  numerous  in  Madrid,  were  objects  that  should,  never  be  seen 
now  apparently  in  redoubled  strength,  out  of  an  hospital.  Here,  seated  or 
There  is  an  inuependeut  spirit  amongst  squatted  on  the  pavement  of  one  (^ 
these  ciegoSy  and  they  seldom  beg,  but  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  is  a 
poke  their  way  about  with  a  big  stick,  wretch  with  an  arm  shrivelled  to  the 
or  are  led  by  a  friend,  and  sell  news-  t)one ;  here  another  whose  leg  grows 
papers,  flying  sheets,  and  extraordi-  up  behind  his  back,  his  foot  appearing 
nary  supplements.  Since  the  reyolu-  oyer  his  shoulder.  Here  is  an  uo- 
tion  there  has  been  much  work  for  fortunate  creature  who  almost  reminds 
them,  and  from  seven  in  the  morning  us  of  the  days  when  lepers  sat  by  the 
imtil  late  at  night  one  hears  their  dis*  road-side  and  implored  alms.  A  little 
oordant  cries,  consisting  generally  of  farther  on  a  man,  in  an  old  soldier's 
the  names  of  new  newspapers,  (many  ooat^  displays  the  hideous  stump  of 
have  been  started  within  the  last  his  amputated  leg;  and  in  this  nar- 
month),  the  Esparierista,  the  Inde-  row  passage  we  run  up  against  a 
pendenciay  the  Seniinela  del  Pueblo,  boy  leading  a  donkey,  on  which  is 
or  of  tlie  announcement  of  the  ^*  latest  stretched,  upon  his  belly,  a  shapeless 
news  from  the  palace,''  '^  the  depar-  mass  of  humanity,  his  limbs  naked, 
ture  of  the  tia  Cristinaj"  or  ''  the  life  and  every  one  of  them  in  some  way 
of  the  robber  Sartorius,''— aU  for  two  or  other  distorted  and  deformed.  And 
cuartosj  or  one  halfjpenny.  It  were  here— haunting  the  narrow  court  that 
unjust  to  these  benighted  dispensers  leads  to  the  post-office,  and  whose  as- 
of  intelligence  to  class  them  amongst  phaltpayement^  most  injudicious  in  this 
the  beggars,  although  they  certainly  climate,  grows  sticky  and  stinking  be- 
are  a  nuisance,  owing  to  their  straight-  neath  the  beams  of  the  August  sun — is 
forward  manner  of  perambulation,  a  tall  young  fellow  without  any  arms 
which  compels  eyerybody  to  keep  oui  at  all,  who,  in  the  names  of  many  Aaints, 
of  their  way  who  does  not  desire  to  entreats  pity  upon  a  pobrt  javen^  un- 
have  their  heavy  feet  stamped  upon  *  able  to  work,  and  expects  you  to  pat 
his,  or  their  protruded  stick  thrust  your  coppers  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
against  his  shins.  But  the  blind  are  As  if  political  revolutions  and  yaga- 
quite  agreeable  and  ornamental  com-  bond  music  had  some  mysterious  con- 
pared  with  the  maimed,  the  diseased,  nection,  the  number  of  street  bands, 
the  shriyelled,  the  distorted,  who  lie  Italian  harp-players,  organ-grinders, 
under  walls  and  upon  the  stsiircases  of  and  guitar-strummers,  that  have  d^f- 
public  buildings,  station  themselyes  at  ened  us  daring  the  last  six  weeks,  is 
street  corners,  ride  about  on  donkeys,  something  extraordinary.  It  was 
and  everywhere  disgust  you  with  noticed  by  persons  here  that  on  one 
their  nauseous  presence,  and  pester  particalar  day,  early  in  July,  ail  these 
you  with  their  piteous  whine.  The  itinerant  professors  disappeared,  and 
Spaniards  are  cnaritable — ^that  is  to  it  was  inferred  that  an  outbreak  was 
sa^,  they  are  great  alms-giyers — and  close  at  hand.  But  either  the  musicians 
this  of  course  encourages  street-beg-  had  been  falsely  alarmed,  or  a  gene- 
ging.  There  are  places  of  refuge  and  ral  feast  or  fast  held  by  them  was 
humane  establishments  in  Madrid  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  their 
whither  all  destitute  persons  haye  a  hoetiiitieB  against  the   tympanum  of 
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ing  prevailing  here,  and  of  a  probable  ing.  That  tariff  is  doomed  by  the 
move  in  the  right  direction.  The  increasing  good  sense  of  the  nation 
liberals  all  declare  the  existing  con-  and  by  the  example  of  others,  and  its 
oordat  to  be  doomed,  and  if  the  Pope  existence  can  be  a  question  only  of 
opposes  the  great  alterations  that  will  time.  There  are  other  difficulties^ 
be  made  in  the  present  system,  and  such  as  the  fusion  of  the  two  debts 
which  will  doubtless  incluae  the  ex-  and  the  election  of  one  capital  (is 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  great  Madrid  or  Lisbon  to  be  sacrificed  ?) 
reduction  in  the  hierarchical  estab-  but  it  is  thought  that  all  these  things 
lishment  in  Spain,  it  is  bv  no  means  might  be  reconciled  and  arranged  in 
impos:3ible  that  the  whole  fabric  of  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  hoped 
papal  interference  will  be  swept  away,  France  would  not  object^  and  Eng- 
and  that  Spain  will  have  the  Spanish  land's  co-operation  and  aid  are  reck- 
chnrch  as  France  has  the  Gallican.  oned  upon — as  they  are  admitted  to 
There  still  are  certainly  consider-  be  indispensable.  The  Iberian  mon- 
able  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  archy,  with  Pedro  V.  on  the  throne 
union  of  the  two  crowns  and  coun-  and  an  £nsliik  princess  for  his  wife 
tries.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  sure  — such  is  the  dream  of  many  here, 
that  the  King  of  Portus;al  would  That  i^  least  a  part  of  it  may  be  re- 
accept  the  arduous  task  ot  governing  alised,  is  certainly  not  improbable. 
Spain  ?  Would  it  be  wise  of  him  to  And  I  have  reason  to  know  that  such 
exchange  his  present  humble  but  safe  a  plan  has  occurred,  some  years  since, 
and  respectable  position  amongst  the  to  persons  in  high  places,  not  in  this 
govereigns  of  Europe  for  one  certainly  country,  whose  influence,  if  steadily 
much  more  exalteo,  but  also  infinitely  and  perseveringly  applied,  would  go 
more  arduous,  and  even  dangerous  ?  far  towards  carrying  it  out.  No  time 
Admitting,  however,  that  he  made  up  could  be  more  favourable  for  that 
his  mind  to  this,  how  would  the  Por-  than  the  present,  when  England  and 
toguese  like  the  plan?  Waiving  the  France  are  bound  in  close  alliance 
question  of  national  antipathies,  to  and  cordial  amity,  and  when  Spain 
which  exaggerated  weight  has  been  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
given,  how  would  Portuguese  pride  dynasty  mat  has  so  long  misruled 
endure  that  Portugal  should  be  ab-  her. 

sorbed  in  Spain,  even  whilst  giving  There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on 
her  a  king  ?  And  what  would  they  this  subject  of  a  change  of  dynasty, 
sav  to  the  loss  of  the  valuable  smug-  but  for  the  present  I  must  conclude, 
elmg  trade  of  which  Portugal  is  now  for  here  is  the  middle  of  the  month ; 
me  dep6t,  and  which  is  carried  on  and  moreover  writing  long  letters 
through  her  ports  and  territory  ?  If  with  the  thermometer  at  fever-heat  is 
there  be  not  a  customs  union,  there  can  almost  too  much  exertion.  And  so, 
be  no  real  union  between  the  countries,  for  at  least  another  moon,  I  (}uit  the 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Portugal  complicated  question  of  Spanish  poll- 
will  long  benefit  in  the  way  it  now  tics,  and  bid  you  a  hearty  farewelL 
does  by  the  absurd  Spanish  tariff,  of 
whioh  a  reform  is  inevitably  approach-  V  edette. 
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SPECULATORS    AMONG  THE  STAR9. 


PART    II. 


Whatever  we  talk.  Things  are  at  they  ar«— not  ac  we  graat,  dispute)  or  hope  ;  dependlBf  tm 
neither  our  aArmatiTe  nor  negative. *—Jbrimt  Tatlox. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  above  pas-  existence,  and  its  relations  to    thai 

sage,   pregnant  with   solemnising  re-  physical  world  of  which  we  are  sensi- 

flection,  while  dealing  with  the  ques-  ble,  we    know    not,   and    conjecture    ' 

tion  before  us ;  always  remembering  would  be  idle.     That  beings  Ute  onr* 

that  it  is  one  purely  speculative,  how-  selves  exist  elsewhere  than  here,  is  not 

ever  interesting,  however  exciting,  to  revealed  in  Scripture;  and  the  ques* 

imaginative  persons;  but  to  weak  and  tion,  consecjuently,  for  us  to  concern 

superficial  ones — ^to  those  of  unsettled  ourselves  with  is,  whether  there  never- 

opmioos — capable  of  becoming  mis-  theless  exist  rational  grounds  for  be* 

chicvous.  lieving  the  fact  to  be  so.    The  acconu 

The  state  of  that  question  is  exactly  plished  and  eminent  person  who  hasie 

this :  The  heavenly  bodies  around  us,  suddenly  started  this  discussion,  hai^ 

some  or  all  of  them,  are,  or  are  not,  in  since    his  Essay  appeared,!  and    in 

point  of  fact,  the  abodes  of  intellectual  8trict  consistency  with  it^  emphatical* 

and  moral  beings  like  ourselves — that  ly  declared — "I  do  not  pretend  to  dtf« 

is,  be  it  observed,  consisting  of  body  prove  a  plurality  of  worlds ;  but  I  aik 

and  soul.     That  there  are   other  and  m  vain  for  any  argument  which  makes 

higher  orders  of  intelligent  existence,  the  doctrine  probable.     And  as  I  con« 

both  the  Christian  and  the  mere  pbilos-  ceive  the  unit;^  of  the  world  to  be  the 

opher  may,  and    the    former    must,  result  of  its  being  the  work  of  one  Oi- 

admit  as  an  article  of  his   "  creed ;''  vine  Mind,  exercising  creative  power 

but  what  may  be  the  mode  of  that  according  to  His  own  Ideas ;   so  it 

Of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds ;  an  Essay.    Also  a  Dialogue  on  the  same  subjed* 
Second  Edition,     rarker  and  Son,  1854. 
y     More  Worlds  than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christieau 
By  Sir  Divio  Brrwstbr,  K.  H.,  D.  C.  L.     Murray,  1854. 

The  Planets:  Are  they  Inhabited  Worlds?  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  Bf 
DioNTsius  Lardnbr,  D.  C.  L.,  Chapters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.     Walton  and  Mabcriy,  1864. 

♦  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  198  (Bishop  Heber^s  edition).  The  following  is  the  entire 
sentence  of  which  the  above  is  the  commencing  s<?ction  :  "  Whatever  we  talk,  things 
are  as  they  are — not  as  we  grant,  dispute,  or  hope  ;  depending  on  neither  our  affir- 
mative nor  negative,  but  upon  the  rate  and  value  which  God  sets  npon  things.*' 

t  DiaJogue,  p  37. 
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leems  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  sup-  store  the  exploded  ideas  of  man's  su- 
pose  that  man,  the  being  which  can  premacy  over  all  other  creatures  in  the 
apprehend,  in  some  degree,  those  universe ;  and  still  less  that  such  an 
Icleas,  is  a  creature  unique  in  the  ere-  attempt  would  have  been  made  by  any 
ation.''  Bat  what  says  Sir  David  one  whose  mind  was  stored  with  sci- 
Brewster,  speaking  of  the  greatest  entific  truths.  Nevertheless,  a  cham- 
known  member  of  our  planetary  sys-  pion  has  actually  appeared,  who  bold- 
tem,  Jupiter  1  ly  dares  to  combat  against  all  the  ra- 
*'  With  BO  many  itriking  pointi  of  re-  tional  inhabitants  of  other  spheres ; 
■emblance  between  the  Earth  and  Jupiter,  and  though  as  yet  he  wears  his  vizor 
th«  unprejudiced  mind  cannot  resUt  the  down,  his  dominant  bearing,  and  the 
conclusion,  that  Jupiter  has  been  created,  '  peculiar  dexterity  and  power  with 
like  the  Earth,  for  the  express  purpose  of  which  he  wields  his  arms,  indicate 
being  the  seat  of  animal  and  intellectual  that  this  knight-errant  of  nursery  no- 
life.  The  Atheist  and  the  infidel,  the  tjo^g  g^n  be  no  other  than  the  Mas- 
Christian  and  the  Mahomedan,  men  of  all  ^^^  ^f  Trinity  College,  Cambridge."— 
^eds,  nations,  and  tongues,  the  phibso-  ^he  reviewer  falls,  ft  appears  to  us,  in- 
pherandthe  unlettered  peasant,  have  all  .  o«,.;«»«  «....«..  To  ♦«♦>.«  a.»4:«nL»»<. 
.itSoicedin  this  universal  truth ;  and  we  ^  »  «^"«"«  ^^^°^  ^«  ^«  ^^^  sentiments 


rejects  It.     If  such  a   person    ,     i-     •     j        • 

would  gravely  ask  him,  for  what  purpose  nipotence  must  be  limited,  in  its  oper- 

could   so    gigantic  a  world    have    been  ations,  to  the  ideas  which  human   fac- 

framed  !*'  *  ulties  can  conceive  of  them  :  that  such 

I  am  such  a  person,  would  say  Dr  beings  must  be  men  like  ourselves. 
Whewell,  and  I  declare  that  I  cannot  with  similar  powers,  and  have  had 
tell  why  Jupiter  was  created.  "I  do  their  faculties  developed  by  like 
not  pretend  to  know  for  what  purpose  means.''  In  the  very  passage  cited  to 
the  stars  were  made,  any  more  than  support  this  charge,  Dr.  Whewell  will 
the  flowers,  or  the  crystalline  gems,  be  found  thus  exactly  limiting  his  pro- 
of other  innumerable  beautiful  ob-  position  so  as  to  exclude  so  impious 
jects.  ...  No  doubt  the  Creator  and  absurd  a  supposition :— "  In  order 
might  make  creatures  fitted  to  live  in  to  conceive,  on  the  Moon,  or  on  Jupi- 
ihe  stars,  or  in  the  small  planetoids,  or  ter,  a  race  of  beings  intelligent  Itke 
in  the  clouds,  or  on  meteoric  stones ;  ^^"^^  we  must  conceive  their  colonies 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  he  Acw  done  ©^  "^^n,  with  histories  resembling, 
th^  without  further  evidence."  f—  niore  or  less,  the  histories  of  human 
And  as  to  the  «  facts  of  astronomy,"  let  colonies :  and,  indeed,  resembling  the 
me  patiently  examine  them,  and  the  history  of  those  nations  whose  knowl- 
inferences  you  seek  to  deduce  from  ®^&e  we  inherit,  far  more  closely  than 
them.  Besides  which,  I  will  bring  the  history  of  any  other  terrestrial  na- 
forward  certain  facts  of  which  you  tion  resembles  that  part  of  terrestrial 
•eem  to  have  taken  no  account.  history ."§     In  the  passaee  which  we 

As  we  foresaw.  Dr.  Whewell's  Essay  ^ave  quoted  in  the  preceding  column, 

is  attracting  increased   attention  in  all  ^f-  Whewell  expressly  declares,  as  of 

directions ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  as-  course  he  could  not  help  declaring, 

certain  the  scope  of  contemporaneous  that  the  Creator  no  doubt  might  make 

criticism  hitherto  pronounced,  it  is  hos-  creatures  fitted  to  live  on  the  stars,  or 

Ule  to  his  views,  while   uniformly  re-  anywhere;  bui  the  passage  misunder- 

cognising  the  power    and   scientific  stood  by  the   reviewer,  appears  to  us 

knowledge   with  which  they  are   en-  possessed  of  an  extensive  significance, 

forced.     •*  We  scarcely  expected,"  ob-  cf  which  he  has  hastily  lost  sight^  but^ 

serves  an  accomplished  diurnal  Lon-  which  is  closely  connected  with   that 

dcnreviewer,  J  "thatin  themiddle  of  portion  of   the   aulhoHs    speculations 

the  nineteenth  century,  a  serious  at-  with  which  we  briefly  dealt  in  our  last 

tempt  would  have  been  made  to  re-  number,  especially  that  which  regards 


♦  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  69.  f  Dialogve,  pp.  6,  6. 

/  I>at/y  News,  ^  Essay,  p.  120. 
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Man  as  a  being  of  pFogressire*  de-  uniatisfactnry.  excej^t  we  can  find  aome 

yelopment.     To   this  we   shall   here-  further  ground  of  judgment.    But  thia, 

after  return,  reminding  the  reader  of  perhaps,  ia  not  hopeless.    We  have  hith- 

the  course  of  Dr.  Whewell's  argument  ®'^o  referred  to  the  evidence  and  analogiet 

as   thus   far  disclosed— namely,    that  supphed  by  one  science,  namely,  Aatro- 

man's   intellectual,     moral,   religious,  ".^"»y     But  there  are  other  sciences  which 

and  spiritual  nature,  is  of  so  peculiaf  f IT;  ."il. or^Xh^ V  w k^'T*  "''"'''f 
and  high  an  order,  Is  to  warrant  our  f?^  ''"'^"^  of  the  Earth  From  some  of 
c»uv4  wipu  €«i  wiixoi,  cw  ^AJ  TT»iiat«i;  v«i  thcse  wc  may  perhaps  obtain  some  know- 
regarding  him  as  a  special  and  unique  ^^^  ^^  ^h/  ^,^^  ^f  ^^^  garth  in  the 
existence  worthy  of  the  station  here  .cheme  of  creation  ;  how  far  it  is,  in  its 
assigned  hira  m  creation.  Intellec-  present  condition,  a  thing  unique,  or  onlj 
tually  Oonsidered,  man  **  has  an  ele-  one  thing  among  many  like  it.  Any 
ment  of  community  with  God :  where-  science  which  supplire  us  with  evidence 
opon  ii  is  so  far  conceivable  that  man  or  information  on  this  head,  will  give  ns 
should  be,  in  a  special  manner,  the  aid  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
object  of  God's  care  and  favour.  The  ^ion  under  our  consideration." 
human  mind,  with  its  wonderful  and  Thus  the  Essayist  reaches  the  second 
perhaps  illimitable  powers,  is  some-  stage  of  his  inquiry,  entering  on  the 
thing  of  which  we  can  believe  God  to  splendid  domain  of  Geology.  T6 
be  mindful  :''t  that  He  may  very  rea-  this  great  but  recently  consolidated 
sonably  be  thus  mindful  of  a  being  science  Dr.  Chalmers  made  no  allusion 
whom  he  has  vouchsafed  to  make  m  jq  his  celebrated  "  Discourses  on  the 
his  own  Image,  after  his  likeness—  christian  Revelation,  viewed  in  con- 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  awfal  nection  with  the  Modern  Astronomy,"| 
Creator  of  all  things.  which  were  delivered  in  the  year  1 817. 

"The  privileges  of  man,'*  observes  Dr.  nearly   thirty -seven  years  ago:    and 

Whewell.  in  a  pa«age  essential  to  be  then  he  spoke,  in   his  j&rst  Discourse, 

considered  by  those  who  would  follow  his  of  Astronomy  as  *'the   most  certain 

argum;nt,t  »*  which  make  the  difficulty  and  best  established  of  the  sciencea." 

in  assigning  him  his  place  m  the  Vast  j^^  Whewell,  however,  vindicates  the 

Scheme  oftheuniverje,  we  have  described  ^j^^^g  ^f  Geology,  in  respect  of  both 

as  consisting  m  his  being  an  Intellectual,  .     certaintv  and  vastness  of  her  din- 

Moral,  and  ReligiauM  creature.     Perhaps  ^^^  certainly  ana  vasiness  ot   ner  die- 

the  privileges  implied  in  the  la*t  teri^  coveries,  in  a  passage  so  just  and  ad- 

and   their  place  in  our  argument,  may  mirable  that  we   must  lay   it  before 

justify  a  word  more  of  explanation.  .  .  .  ^^^  readers. 

We  are  now  called  upon,"  proceeds  the  "  As  to  the  vastness  of  astronomical  dif- 
Essayist,  after  a  striking  sketch  of  the  coveries,  we  must  observe  that  those  of 
character  and  capacity  of  man,  especially  Geology  are  no  less  vast :  they  extend 
as  a  spiritual  creature,  "  to  proceed  to  through  time,  as  those  of  Astronomy  do 
exhibit  the  Answer  which  a  somewhat  through  space ;  they  earry  us  through 
different  view  of  modern  science  suggests  millions  of  years — that  is,  of  the  earth's  ro- 
te this  difficulty  or  objection."  volutions — as  those  of  Astronomy  throci|[h 

— **  The  difficulty^  appears  great  either  millions  of  the  earth's  diameters,  or  of 
way  of  considering  it.  Can  the  earth  diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Gedofj 
alone  be  the  theatre  of  such  intelligent,  fills  the  regions  of  duration  with  eventOf 
moral,  religious,  and  spiritual  action  1  Or  as  Astronomy  the  regions  of  the  univene 
can  we  conceive  such  action  to  go  on  in  with  objects.  She  carries  us  backwaids 
the  other  bodies  of  the  universe  t  ...  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  at 
Between  these  two  difficulties  the  choice  Astronomy  carries  us  upwards  by  t^e  re- 
is  embarrassing,  and  the  decision  must  be  lations  of  geometry.    As  Astronomy  step*. 

*  AntCj  p.  300,  No.  cccclxvii.  t  Essay,  p.  202. 

t  Ibid  ,  pp.  134>136.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  137. 
n  One  or   two  of  these  **  Discourses,"  all  of  which  were  delivered  m  the   froft 
Church,  Glasgow,  at  noon  on  the  week  day,  were  heard  by  the  writer  of  this  paper, 

then  a  boy.  He  had  to  wait  nearly  four  hours  before  he  could  gain  admission  a* 
one  of  the  crowd,  in  which  he  was  nearly  crushed  to  death.  It  was  with  no  littlo 
effort  that  the  great  preacher  could  find  his  way  to  the  pulpit.  As  soon  as  his  fervid 
eloquence  began  to  stream  from  it,  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  auditory  became 
almost  irrestrainable ;  and  in  that  enthusiasm  the  writer,  young  as  he  was,  fully 
participated.    He  has  never  since  witnessed  anything  equal  to  the  scene. 
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on  from  point  to  point  of  the  uniTerse  bjr 
a  chain  of  triangles,  so  Geology  steps  from 
epoch  to  epoch  of  the  earth's  history  by  a 
chain  of  mechanical  and  or^anical  laws. 
If  the  one  depends  on  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry, the  otner  depends  on  the  axioms 

of  causation But 

in  truth,  in  such  speculations,  Geology 
has  an  immeasurable  superiority.  She 
has  the  command  of  au  implement,  in 
addition  to  all  that  Astronomy  can  use ; 
and  one  for  the  purpose  of  such  specula- 
tions, adapted  far  beyond  any  astrono- 
mical element  o[  discovery.  She  has.  for 
one  of  her  studies, — one  of  her  means  of 
dealing  with  her  problems, — the  know- 
ledge of  life,  animal  and  vegetable. 
Vital  organisation  is  a  subject  of  atten- 
tion which  has,  in  modern  times,  been 
forced  upon  her.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
main  parts  of  her  discipline.     The  geolo- 

g'st  must  study  the  traces  of  life  in  every 
rm — must  learn  to  decipher  its  faintest 
indications  and  its  fullest  development. 
On  the  question,  then,  whether  there  be, 
in  this  or  that  quarter,  evidence  of  life, 
he  can  speak  with  the  confidence  derived 
from  familiar  knowledge ;  while  the  as- 
tronomer, to  whom  such  studies  are 
utterly  foreign,  because  he  has  no  facts 
which  bear  upon  them,  can  offer,  on  such 
questions,  only  the  closest  and  most  arbi- 
trary conjectures,  which,  as  we  have  had 
to  remark,  have  been  rebuked  by  emi- 
nent men  as  being  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  his 
science.  "• 

Before  we  proceed  to  state  the  sin- 
gular and  suggestive  argument  derived 
worn  this  splendid  8cience,t  we  may 
apprise  the  reader  that  Dr.  Whewell  s 
primary  object  is  to  show,  that  even 
^*  supposing  the  other  bodies  of  the 
universe  to  resemble  the  earth,  so  far 
as  to  seem,  by  their  materials,  forms, 
and  motions,  no  less  fitted  than  she  is 
to  be  the  abodes  of  life,  yet  that,  know- 
ing what  we  know  of  Man,  we  can 
believe  the  earth  to  be  tenanted  by  a 
race  wlio  are  the  special  objects  of 
God's  care."t  The  grounds  for  enter- 
taining, or  rather  impugninc",  that  sup- 
position he  subsequently  deals  with 
after  his  own  fashion  in  Chapters  vii., 
VIII.,  IX.,  X. ;  but  the  two  with  which 
'we  are  at  present  concerned  are  the 


fifth  and  sixth,  respectively  entitled, 
as  we  intimated  in  our  last  Numberi 
"  Geology."  and  "  The  Argument  from 
Geology.' 

The  exact  object  at  which  this 
leading  section  of  the  Essay  is  aimed 
is,  in  the  Essayist's  words,  this : — "  A 
complete  reply  to  the  difficulty  which 
astronomical  discoveries  appeared  to 
place  in  the  way  of  religion: — the 
difficulty  of  the  opinion  that  Man, 
occupying  this  speck  of  eafth  but 
as  an  atom  in  the  universe,  sur- 
rounded bv  millions  of  other  globes 
larger,  and  to  all  appearance  nobler, 
than  that  which  he  inhabits,  should 
bo  the  object  of  the  peculiar  care  and 
guardianship  of  the  favour  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Creator  of  all,  in  the 
way  in  which  religion  teaches  us  that 
he  is."§ 

What  is  that  '*  complete  reply  V 
The  following  passage  contains  a  key 
to  the  entire  speculation  of  the  Es- 
sayist, and  deserves  a  thoughtful 
perusal : — 

'*  That  the  scale  of  man*s  insignificance 
is  of  the  fame  order  in  reference  to  time  as 
to  space.  That  Man — the  Human  Rsce 
from  its  origin  till  now — has  occupied  but 
an  atom  of  time  as  he  has  occupied  but 
an  atom  of  space.'*  .  .  .  'Mf  the  earth, 
as  the  habitation  of  Man,  is  a  speck  in  the 
midst  of  an  infinity  of  space,  the  Earth, 
as  the  habitation  of  Man,  is  also  a  speck 
at  the  end  of  an  infinity  of  time.  If  we 
are  as  nothing  in  the  surrounding  uni- 
verse, we  are  as  nothing  in  the  elapsed 
eternity  ;  or  rather  in  the  elapsed  organic 
antiquity  during  which  the  Earth  has  ex- 
isted, and  been  the  abode  of  life  If 
Man  is  but  one  small  family  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  possible  households,  he  is 
also  but  one  small  family,  the  successor 
of  innumerable  tribes  of  animals,  not 
possible  only,  but  actual.  If  the  planets 
may  be  the  seats  of  life,  we  know  that  the 
seas,  which  have  given  birth  to  our  moun- 
tains, were  so.  If  the  stars  may  have 
hundreds  of  systems  of  tenanted  planets 
rolling  round  them,  we  know  that  the 
secondary  group  of  rocks  does  contain 
hundreds  of  tenanted  beds,  witnessing  of 
as  many  systems  of  organic  creation.  If 
the  Ncbulie  may  be  planetary  systems  in 


♦  Essay,  po.  193,  194. 

t  In  the  "  Dialogue,"  Dr.  Whewell  sUtes  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  publication 
4>f  his  '*  Essay"  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  his 
views,  on  the  subject  of  Geology,  with  those  of  Mr.  Hu^h  Miller,  in  his  "  First 
Impressions  of  England,"  with  reference  to  astronomical  objections  to  Revelation. 


tJbid.,  chap,  vii,  ^  1,  p.  206. 


^  Ibid.,  chap,  vi.,  ^  27,  p.  190. 
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the  course  of  formation,  we  know  that  fested,  so   as  to  be  near  its  earliest 

the  primary  and  transition  rocks  either  stages/'f 

•how  us  the  earth  in  the  course  of  forma-        fn  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 

tion.  as  the  future  seat  of  life,  or  exhibit  geologists,  some  of    these   epochs  of 

"""Mnl?.  th'f^  wTx  f  .K  o^g*"'*'  transition  were  also  those  of  . 

•.IIh      .         -Ki  ^^''^K  r^^^K^^""  mechanical  violence,  on   a  vast  and 
asserts  as  possible,  is  probable — what  is  j     r  i  i    *' *^*'» .        ••   '"""  •*"" 

the  value  of  these  possibilities  of  life  in  wonderful  scale— as  it  were,  a  vast 

distant  regions  of  the  universe,  we  shall  series  of  successive  periods  of  alternate 

hereafter  consider ;  but  in  what  Geology  violence  and  repose.     The  general  na. 

asserts,  the  case  is  clear.    It  is  no  possi-  ture  of  such  change  is  vividly  sketched 

bility,  but  a  certainty.    No  one  will  now  hy  the  Essayist^  in  a  passage  to  which 

doubt  that  shells  and  skeletons,  trunks  we  must  refer  the  reader.]:    When, 

and  leaves,  prove  animal  and  vegetable  continues  the  Essayist,  we  find  strata 

life  to  have  existed.     Even,  therefore,  if  bearing  evidence  of  such  a  mode  of 

Astronomy  could  demonstrate  all  that  her  deposit,  and  piled  up  to  the  height  of 

most  fanciful  disciples  assume.  Geology  thousands   and   tens  of  thousands  of 

would  still  have  a  complete  right  to  claim  feet,  we  are  naturally  led  to  regard 

an  equal  hearin^-to  insist  on  having  her  ^i,^^  ^  ^^  poduction  of  myriads  of 

analos^tea  regarded.     She  would   have  a  ,,^«--.  .    „„,i   a*,   „  ^j   ^^..  ^,/-„  i 

right"  to  answer  the  questions  of  Astro-  ^2*"  '    *"^  ^  ,*^^  ^f^  "^^'^^^  " 

nomy,  when  she  asks,  How  can  we  be-  ^^,^  f  we  are  brought  to  new  masses 

lieve  thisi     And  to  have  her  answer  of  «trata  of  the  like  kind  j  andagamto 

accepted."*  interpolate  new  periods  of  the  same 

order,  to  allow  for  the  transition  from 
We  regret  that  our  space  prevents  one  group  to  another.  J 
our  laying  before  the  reader  the  mas-  The  best  geologists  and  naturalists 
terly  and  deeply  interesting  epitome  are  utterly  at  fault,  in  attempting  to 
of  geological  discoveries  contained  in  account  for  the  successive  introduction 
these  two  chapters.  The  stupendous  of  these  numerous  n«£;«peci>»,  at  these 
series  of  these  revelations  may  be  immense  intervals  of  time,  except  by 
thus  briefly  indicated  : — That  count-  referring  them  to  the  exercise  of  a 
less  tribes  of  animals  tenanted  the  series  of  distinct  Acts  of  Creation, 
earth  for  countless  ages  before  Man's  The  chimerical  notion  of  some  natural 
advent;  that  former  ocean-beds  now  cause  effecting  a  transmutation  of 
constitute  the  centres  of  our  loftiest  one  series  of  organic  forms  into  an- 
mountains,  as  the  results  of  changes  other,  has  been  long  exploded,  as  to- 
gradual,  successive,  and  long  conti-  tally  destitute  of  proof :  and  the  "doc- 
nued ;  that  these  vast  masses  of  sedi-  trine  of  the  successife  creation  of 
mentary  strata  present  themselves  to  species,"  says  the  Essayist,  **  remains 
our  notice  in  a  strangely  disordered  firmly  established  among  geologists.''!! 
state ;  that  each  of  these  rocky  layers  There  is  nothing  known  of  the  cos- 
contains  a  vast  profusion  of  the  re-  mical  conditions  of  our  globe,  to  con- 
mains  of  marine  animals,  intermingled  tradict  the  terrestrial  evidence  for  its 
with  a  great  series  of  fresh- water  and  vast  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  organic 
land  animals  and  plants  endlessly  life,"ir  says  Dr.  Whewell :  and  then 
varied — all  these  being  different,  not  proceeds  thus,  in  a  passage  which 
only  in  species,  but  in  kind  ! — and  is  well  worth  the  reader's  attention, 
each  of  these  separate  beds  must  have  and  has  excited  the  ire  of  Sir  Davia 
lasted  as  long,  or  perhaps  longer,  than  Brewster : — 
that  during  whicn  the  dry  land  has  ,,  rr  r  .u  u  r  •  •  j  i-  •. 
had  its  present  form.  ,      ^^»  ^*»^^>«  "^«  ^^  8>^«»«  definitenesi 

Tlie  careful  prosecution  of  their  re-  \?  **"'  "u      ""aT  "^^'^  to  assume  that 

1        1        i         .  .y  •    J      r  the  nnmbers  which  express  the  antiquity  * 

searches  has  forced  on  the  minds  of  of  these  four  periods-the  present  organic 

geologists  and  naturalists     the  general  condition  of  the  earth  ;  the  tertiary  period 

impression  that,  as  we  descend  in  this  of  geologists  which  preceded  that ;  the 

long  staircase   of   natural   steps,  we  lecondary  period  which  was  anterior  ta 

are  brought  in  view  of  a  state  of  the  that ;  and  the  primary  period  which  pre* 

earth  in  which  life  was  scantily  mani-  ceded  the  secondary — were  on  the  samt 
^ —  —  ■       —       *  ^ 

♦  Essay,  pp.  191,  192.  t  Ibid.,  p.  148.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  151,152. 

^  Ibid,,  p.  154.  II  Ibid.,  p.  166.  %  Ibid.,  p.  155. 
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wtiU  88  the  nnmben  which  erpreM  these    isted  in  any  of  the  preyious  states  of 
four  magnitudes  : — The  magnitude  of  the    the  earth. 

earth  ;  that  of  the  solar  system  compared        Secondly,  That  his  history  has  occn- 
with  the  earth ;  the  distance  of  the  near-    pioj  ^  senes  of  years  which,  compared 
eat  fixed  stars  compared  with  the  solar    ^jth   geological  periods,  may  be  re- 
•  system  ;  and  the  disUnce  of  the  most  re-    garded  as  very  bnef  and  limits, 
mote  nebul«comparcd  with  the  nearest    »  ^^^  ^^  ^^  .,  Argument  from 

fixed  stars. — there  is.  in  the  evidence  r%  i  »  j  •*!.  •*  A.  «  irr 
which  geological  science  oflers,  nothing  Geology '-and  with  it  Chapter  VI. 
to  contradict  such  an  assumption.  And  ,,  ^^*^_^?®.  existence  of  man  upon 
as  the  infinite  extent  which  we  necessa-  ^he  earth  is  an  event  of  an  order 
rily  ascribe  to  space  allows  us  to  find  quite  different  from  any  previous  part 
room,  without  any  mental  difficulty,  for  of  the  earth's  history ;  and  that  there 
the  vast  distances  which  astronomy  re-  is  no  transition  from  animals  lo  man, 
veals,  and  even  leaves  us  rather  embar-  in  even  his  most  degraded,  barbarian, 
rassed  with  the  infinite  extent  which  lies  and  brutish  condition,  the  Essayist  de- 
beyond  our  furthest  explorations  ;  so  the  monstrates,  with  affecting  eloquence, 
infinite  duration  which  we,  in  like  man-  and  with  great  argumentative  power, 
ner,  necessarily  ascribe  to  past  time,  ^^  joubt  there  are  kinds  of  animals 
iMkes  It  easy  for  us,  so  far  as  our  powers  intelligent  and  sagacious,   and 

of  intellect  are  concerned,  to  go  millions    exceedingly  disposed  ani  adapted  to 

01  millions  of  years  backwards,  m  order  .^  •'i  .     ^   -^x,  iT  *    i 

to  trace  the  beginning  of  the  earth's  exist,  companionship  with  man  ;  but  by 
ance-the  first  step  of  terrestrial  creation."    elevating     the    intelligence    of    the 

bmte,  we  do  not  make  it  become  that 
To  return,  however,  to  the  course  of  the  man  ;  nor  by  making  man 
of  the  argument.  We  hear  the  op-  barbarous,  do  we  make  him  cease 
pressed  observer  asking^ as  he  reas-  to  be  man.  He  has  a  capacity,  not 
oends  this  ^  lon^  staircase  of  natural  for  becoming  sagacious,  but  rational^ 
steps''  which  had  brought  time  down  —or  rather  he  has  a  capacity  for 
to  the  mystic  origin  of  animal  exist-  progress,  in  virtue  of  his  being  ra- 
ence ;  his  eye  dimmed  with  its  efforts    tional. 

to  "decipher,''  in  the  picturesque  Ian-  After  adverting  to  Lan^age,  as  an 
gnage  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  *'  down-  awful  and  mysterious  evidence  of  his 
wards,  the  pale  and  perishing  alpha-  exalted  endowments,  and  felicitously 
bet*  of  the  Chronology  of  Life"  distinguishing  instinct  from  reason, 
—  WHERE,  ALL  THIS  WHILE,  WAS  the  Essayist  observes  that  we  need 
Man  ?  not  be  disturbed  in  our  conclusions  by 

Were  Europe  at  this  moment  to  be  observing  the  condition  of  savage 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  or  plac-  and  uncultivated  tribes,  ancient  or 
ed  under  a  vast  rocky  stratum,  what  modern — the  Scythians  and  Barba- 
countless  proofs  would  present  them-  rians,  the  Australians  and  Negroes, 
selves  to  the  exploring  eyes  of  remote  The  history  of  man,  in  the  earliest 
future  geologists,  of  the  existence  of  times,  is  as  truly  a  history  of  a  won- 
both  Man  and  his  handiwork ! — of  his  derful,  intellectual,  social,  political, 
own  skeleton,  of  the  products  of  his  spiritual  creature,  as  it  is  at  presentf 
ingenuity  and  power,  and  the  various  The  savage  and  ignorant  state  is  not 
implements  and  instruments  with  the  state  of  nature  out  of  which  civi- 
which  he  had  effected  them !  lised  life   has  everywhere  emerged  : 

The  rudest  conceivable  work  of  their  savage  condition  is  one  rather  of 
human  art  would  carry  us  to  any  ex-  civilisation  degraded  and  lost^  than 
tent  backward,  but  it  is  not  to  be  of  civilisation  incipient  and  prospec- 
found !  Man's  existence  and  history  tive.  And  even  were  it  to  be  as- 
Inoontestably  belong  to  the  existing  sumed  to  be  otherwise,  that  man,  na- 
oondition  of  the  earth ;  and  the  £s-  turally  savage,  had  a  tendency  to  be- 
say  ist  now  addresses  himself  to  the  come  civilised,  that  tendency  is  an 
two  following  propositions : —  endowment  no  less   wonderful   than 

First,  That  the  existence  and  his-    those  endowments  which  civilisation 
lory  of  man  are  facts  of  an  Entirely    exhibits. 
Dinerent  Order  from  any  which  ex-        When,  however,  we  know  not  only 

*  Afore  Worlds  than  One,  p.  52  t  Eznay,  p.  188. 
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what  man  is,  but  what  he  may  hecome^  is  not  only  mindful  of  him,  but  visits 

both  intellectually  aud  morally,  as  we  him."t 

haTC  already  seen ;  when  we  cast  our  This  may  be,  the  objector  is  con- 
mind's  eye  over  the  history  of  the  ceived  to  say ;  but  my  difficulty  haunti 
civilised  section  of  our  race,  wherever  and  harasses  me :  that,  while  man's 
authentic  records  of  their  sayings  and  residence  is,  with  reference  to  the 
doings  exists  we  find  repeated  and  countless  glistening  orbs  revealed  by 
radiant  instances  of  intellectual  and  Astronomy,  scarcely  in  the  proportion 
moral  greatness,  rising  into  sublimity  of  a  single  grain  of  sand  to  the  entire 
— ^Buch  as  compel  us  to  admit  that  terraqueous  structure  of  our  globe,  I 
man  is  incomparably  the  most  perfect  am  required  to  believe  that  the  Al- 
and highly  endowed  creature  which  mighty  has  dealt  with  him,  and  with 
appears  to  have  ever  existed  on  the  tba  speck  in  which  he  resides,  in  the 
earth.  awfully  exceptional  manner  asserted 

"  How  far  previous  periods  of  animal  jlj  the  Scriptures.     Let  us  here  reniind 

existence  weri  a  necessary  preparation  the  reader  of  a  coarser,  and  an  mwlent 

of  the  earth  as  the  habitation  of  man,  or  ^"^«,  ^^f  P^,®J"^"f»  expression  of  this 

a  gradual  progression  towards  the  exist-  difficulty, '  by  Thomas  Fame,  already 

ence  of  man,  we  need  not  now  inquire.  Bat  quoted  : — J 

this,  at  least,  we  may  say,  that  man,  now  "  The  system  of  a  plurality  of  worlds 

that  he  is  here,  forms  a  climax  to  all  renders   the   Christian   faith  at  once 

that  has  preceded — a  tenn  incomparably  little  and  ridiculous,  and  scatters   it 

exceeding  in  value  all  the  previous  parts  in  the  mind  like  feathers  in  the  air : 

of  the  series  —  a  complex    and  ornate  the  two  beliefs  cannot  be  held  together 

capitel  to  the  subjacent  column— a  per-  jn  the  sam^  mind."    With  such  an  op- 

•onage  of  vastly  greater  dignity  and  im-  j^nent  Dr.  \^ewell  expressly  states 

portance  than  all  the  precedmg  hne  of  ^^at  he   has   no   concert ;    he   deals 

the  procession.  ^.^j^  ^  « 'difficulty'  felt  by  a  friend:" 

If  we  are  thus  to  regard  man  as*,  wishing  '^rather  to  examme  how  to 

the  climax  of  the  creation  in  space,  quiet    the    troubled    and    perplexed 

as  in  time,  '^can  we  point  out  any  believer,  than   how  to  triumph  over 

characters,"  finally  asks  the  Essayist,  the  dogmatical  and  self-satisned  un- 

"  which  may  tend  to  make  it  conceiv-  believer." 

able  that  the  Creator  should  thus  dis-  "  Let  the  difficulty,"  he  says,  "  be 

tinguish  him,  and  care  for  him— should  put  in  any  way  the  objector  pleases." 

prepare  his  habitation,  if  it  be  so,  by  I.  Is  it  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the 

ages  of  chaotic  and  rudimentary  life,  greatness  and  majesty  of  God,  aecord- 

and  by  accompanying  orbs  of  brute  mg  to  our    conception    of  Him,    to 

and  barren  matter  ?    If  man  be  thus  bestow  such  peculiar  care  on  so  small 

the  head,  the  crowned  head,  of  the  a  part  of  His  creation  ?f 

creation,  is  he  worthy  to  be  thus  ele-  But    a    naifow    inspection  of  the 

vated?    Has  he  any  Qualities  which  atom  of  space  assigned  to  man,  proves 

make  it  conceivable  tnat,  with  such  that  He  ha,i  done  so.     He  has  made 

an  array  of  preparation  and  accom-  the  period  of  mankind,  though  only  a 

paniment" — the  reader  will  note  the  moment  in  the  ages  of  animail  life,  the 

sudden  introduction  of  these  elements  only  period  of  Intelligence,*  Morality, 

of  the    question,  the  "  accompanying  Religion.     If  it  be  contrary  to  our  I 

orbi  /" — "  he  should  be  placed  upon  conception  of  Him,  to  suppose  Him  to 

the  earth,   his    throne  ?      Does  any  have  done  so,  it  is  plain  that  these 

answer  now  occur    to  us,   after  the  conceptions  are  wrong.     God  has  not 

views  which  have  been  presented  to  judged  as  to  what  is  worthy  of  Hini| 

us  1      That    answer,"  ccmtinues    the  as  we  have  presumed  to  judge.    He 

Essayist,  "is  the  one  which  has  been  has  deemed  it  worthy  of  Himself  to 

already  given :"  the  transcendent  in-  bestow  upon  man  this  special  care, 

tellectual,  moral,  and   religious  cha-  though  he  occupy  so  small  a  p«)rtion 

racter  of  man — such  as  warrants  him  of  time  : — why  not,  then,  though  he 

in  believing  that  God,  in  very  deed,  occupy  so  small  a  portion  of  space  1 

♦  Essay^  pp.  198-199-  t  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

t  Ante,  p.  289.  4  J^Moy.  p.  194. 
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n.  Is  the  difficulty  this : — That  sup-  giying  such  a  peculiar  dignity  and  im- 
posing the  earth,  alone,  to  be  occupied  portance  to  the  earth  is  contrart  to 
by  inhabitants,  all  the  other  globes  of    the  Analogy  of  Creation?! 
the  universe  are  wasted  1 — turned  to  This     objection,    be   it    observed, 
NO  PURPOSE  ?*  assume  that  there  are  so  many  globes 

Is  ''  waste''  of  this  kind  to  be  con-  similar  to  the  earth,  and  like  her  re- 
ndered unsuited  to  the  character  of  volving, — some  accompanied  as  she  is, 
•ur  Creator  ?  But  here  again  we  have  by  satellites,— on  their  axis,  and  that 
the  like  ^'  waste"  in  the  occupation  of  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
this  earth  I  All  its  previous  ages,  its  the  destination  and  office  of  all,  the 
seas  tfnd  its  continents,  have  been  same ; — that  there  are  so  many  stars, 
"wasted" upon  mere  brute  life:  often,  each,  like  our  sun,  a  source  of  light^ 
apparently,  on  the  lowest^  the  least  probably  also  of  heat;  and  that  it  is 
conscious  forms  of  life: — upon  sponges,  consequently  reasonable  to  suppose 
coral,  shell-fish.  Why,  then,  shoula  their  light  and  heat,  like  his,  im))arted, 
not  the  seas  and  continents  of  other  as  from  so  many  centres  of  systems^ 
planets  be  occupied  with  life  of  this  to  uphold  life ; — and  that  all  this 
order,  or  with  no  life  at  all  1  Who  afibrds  strong  ground  for  believing  all 
shall  tell  how  many  ages  elapsed  such  planets,  as  well  those  of  our  own 
before  this  earth  was  tenanted  by  life  as  of  other  systems,  inhabited  like  our 
at  all  ?     Will  the  occupation  of  a  spot  planet. 

of  land,  or  a  little  water,  by  the  life  But  the  Essayist  again  directs  the 

of  a  sponge,  a  coral,  or  an  oyster,  eye  of  the  questioner  to  the  state  of 

save  it  from  being  "  wasted  1"     If  a  our  own  planet^  as  demonstrated  by 

spot  of  rock  or  water  be  sufficiently  Geology,  in  order  to  show  the  preca- 

employed  by  its  being  the  mere  seat  riousness,  if  not  futility,  of  supposing 

of  organisation,  of  however  low  and  such  an  analogy  to  exist.     It  would 

simple  a  type, — why  not^  by  its  being  lead  us  to  a  palpably  false  conclusion 

themereseatof  attraction?  cohesion?  — viz.,    that    during    all    the     vast 

crystalline  power  ?     All   part^  of  the  successive    periods    of    the     Earth's 

universe  appear  pervaded  by  attrac-  history,  that  Earth  was  occupied  with 

tion,   by  forces  of  aggregation    and  life  of  the   same   order — nay,   even, 

atomic  relation,  by  light  and   heat:  that  since  the  Earth  is  now  the  seat 

why  may  not  these  be  sufRcient,  in  of  an  intelligent  population,  it  must 

the   eyes  of  the  Creator,  to  prevent  have  been  so  in  all  its  former  con- 

the   space  from  being  "  wasted,''  as,  ditions.     For  it  was  then  able,  and 

during  a  great  part  of  the  earth's  past  adapted,  to  support  animal  life,  and 

history,  and  over  vast  portions  of  its  that  of  creatures  pretty  closely  resem- 

mass  in  its  present   form,  they  are  bling    manf    in    physical    structure, 

actuallv  held  by  Him  to  be  sufficient  ?  Nevertheless,  if  evidence  go  for  any- 

since  tnese  powers,  or  forces,  are  all  thing,    the     Earth    did    not    do  sol 

that    occupy    such     portions.      This  *'Even,"  says  Dr.   Whewell,  -'those 

notion,  therefore,  of  the  improbability  geologists   who  have  dwelt  most  on 

of  there' being  in  the  universe  so  vast  the  discovery  of  fossil  monkeys,  and 

an    amount  of   '*  waste"   spaces,    or  other  animals  nearest  to  man,   have 

"  waste"  bodies,  as  is  implied  in  the  not  dreamed  that  there  existed,  before 

notion  that  the  earth  alone  is  the  seat  him,  a  race  of  rational,   intelligent, 

of  life,  or  of  intelligence,  is  confuted  and  progressive    creatures."}      Here, 

by  matter  of  fact,  existing,  in  respect  however,  he  is  mistaken,  as  we  shall 

01  vast  spaces,   waste  districts,  and  presently    see    Sir    David    Brewster 

esppciallv  waste  times,  upon  our  own  revelling  in  such  a  dream.     As,  then, 

earth.  The  avoidance  of  such  "  waste,"  the  notion  that  one  period  of  time  in 

according  to    our  notions   of  waste,  the    Earth's    history    must    resemble 

is  no  part  of  the  economy  of  creation,  another  in  the  character  of  its  popula- 

80  far  as  we  can  discern  that  economy  tion,  because  it  resembles  it  in  physical 

in  its  most  certain  exemplification.  conditions,  is  negatived  by  the  history 

III.    Is    the    difficulty   this: — That  of  the  Earth  itself;  so  the  notion  that 

•  Es»ay,f.  196.  f  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
t  £ven  of  monkey  »t  there  have  been  found  fossil  remains.        ^  Essay,  p.  197. 
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one  part  0/ ^Aa  i^mv^^f  must  resemble  this  startling  Essay;  presenting  as 
another  in  its  population,  because  it  full  and  fair  an  account  of  it  as  is  con- 
has  a  resemblance  in  physical  condi-  sistent  with  our  limits.  Though  the 
lions,  is  negatived,  as  a  law  of  creation,  author  professes  that  he  ^'  does  not 
Analogy  really  affords  no  support  to  pretend  to  disprove  the  Plurality  of 
such  a  notion.  Worlds,  but  to  deny  the  existence  of 

IV.  Nay,  continues  Dr.  Whewell,*  arguments  making  the  doctrine  pro- 
we  may  go  further :  instead  of  the  babble,''  his  undisguised  object  is  to 
analogy  of  creation  pointing  to  such  assign  cogent  reasons  for  holding  the 
entire  resemblance  of  similar  part-s,  it  opposite  to  bfe  the  true  doctrine — ^the 
points  in  the  opposite  direction  :  it  is  Unity  of  the  World.  What  has  gone 
not  entire  resemblance,  but  miiversal  before  is,  moreover,  on  the  assumption 
difference,  that  we  discover:  not  the  that  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe 
repetition  of  exactly  similar  cases,  but  are  fitted,  equally  with  the  Earth,  to 
a  series  of  cases  perpetually  dissimilar,  be  the  abodes  of  life.  Before  passing 
presents  itself :  not  constancy,  but  on,  however,  to  the  remaining  section 
change — perhaps  advance  ;  not  one  of  the  Essai/y  which  is  decidedly  hos- 
permanent  and  pervading  scheme,  tile  to  that  assumption,  let  us  here  in- 
Dut  preparation  and  completion  of  troduce  on  the  scene  Dr.  WhewelPs 
successive  schemes  : — not  uniformity,  only  hitherto  avowed  antagonist,  Sir 
and  a  fixed  type  of  existences,  but  pro-  David  Brewster, 
gression  and  a  climax.  Though   it  is   impossible    to    treat 

Viewing  the  advent  of  Man  and  otherwise  than  with  much  considera- 
what  preceded  it,  it  seems  the  analogy  tion,  whatever  is  published  by  this 
of  nature  that  there  should  be  inferior,  gentleman,  we, must  express  our  re- 
as  well  as  superior,  provinces  in  the  gret  that  he  did  not  more  deliberately 
universe,  and  that  the  inferior  may  approach  so  formidable  an  opponent 
occupy  an  immensely  larger  portion  as  Dr.  Whewell,  and,  as  we  are  com- 
of  Time  than  the  superior.  Why  not,  pelled  to  add,  in  a  more  calm  and 
then,  of  Space  ?  courteous  spirit.      We  never   read  a 

"  The  earth  was  brute  and  inert,  com-  performance  less  calculated  than  this 
pared  with  its  present  condition  ;  dark  Essay  from  lU  modesiy^nd  modera- 
and  chaotic,  so  far  as  the  light  of  reason  ^-'^n  of  tone,  and  the  high  and  ab- 
and  intelligence  are  concerned,  for  couni-  stract  nature  of  the  topics  which  it 
less  centuries  before  man  was  created,  discusses  with  such  powerful  logic, 
Why  then  may  not  other  parts  of  creation  and  such  a  profusion  of  knowledge  of 
be  still  in  this  brute  and  inert  and  chaotic  every  kind,  to  provoke  an  acrimonious 
state,  while  the  earth  is  under  the  influ-  answer.  It  is  happily  rare,  in  recent 
•nee  of  a  higher  exercise  of  creative  times,  for  one  of  two  philosophic 
pwor?  If  tho  earth  was  for  ages  a  tur-  disputants,  to  speak  of  the  other's 
bid  abyss  of  lava  and  of  mud,  why  may  not  u  exhibiting  an  amount  of  knowledge 
Mars  or  Saturn  be  80  stiin  .  .  The  go  massive  as  occasionally  to  smother 
possibility  that  the  planets  are  such  rude    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.  j  u  ascribing    his    senti- 

masses,  IS  quite  as  tenab  e,  on  astrono-  ^         14* S.:a  ^,v»^:«:^» 

mical  grounds,  as  the  possibility  that  the  'f'}''  ^^'^  *f  «^"^^  T  w^i.T  r«i?1^ 
planet!  resemble  the  earth,  in  matters  of  ^^  ^^^  ™«"**^  P^^^^"^.  ^^^'^^  (^f^" 
which  astronomy  can  tell  us  nothing.  We  "P«»  parodox,  and  delights  m  domg 
•ay,  therefore,  that  the  example  of  geology  violence  to  sentiments  deeply  eherish- 
lefutes  the  argument  drawn  from  the  sup-  ed,  and  to  opinions  universally  be- 
posed  analogy  of  one  part  of  the  universe  lieved  ;'*$  characterising  some  of  his 
with  another  ;  and  suggests  a  strong  sus-  reasonings  as  *'  dialectics  in  which  a 
picion  that  the  force  of  analogy,  better  large  dose  of  banter  and  ridicule  is 
known,  may  tend  in  the  opposite  direc-  seasoned  with  a  little  condiment  of 
tion.''f  science;''  ||  and    an    elaborate   argu- 

We  have  now  gone  through  a  large    ment,   of  great   strength  and  origi- 
portion,  embracing  two  of  the  three    nality,  whether  sound  or  not,  as  "  the 
sections  into  which  we  had  divided    most  ingenious,  though  shallow  pieoe 
.    Ill  ■        I  _■■■■-,      "i  — — — 

♦  Essay,  p.  198  t  Ibid.,  pp.  199,  200. 

t  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  237,  (we  quote  from  the  first  edition). 

^  Ibid.,  p.  230.  I  Ibid.,  p.  240. 
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of  sophistry,  which  toe  /  (Sir  Darid  circling  aboat  them  ! — thoogh  "  our 

Bre waiter)  have  encountered  in  mo-  faltering  reason  utterly  fails  us  I"  he 

dem  times  ;"*  referring  his  "  theories  ownSjIT  *'  whea  called  on  to  belie  Yd 

and  speculations  to  no  better  a  feeling  that  even   the  Nebula  must  be  sor- 

than  a  love  of  notoriety."t    It  is  not  rendered  to  life  and  reason !     Wber* 

to  be  supposed   that   Sir  David  was  ever  there  is  matter  there   must  ba 

not  perfectly  aware  who   his  oppo-  life  !"    One  can  by  this  time  almost 

nent  was4  which  occasions  extreme  pardon   the    excitement^    the    alarm 

surpri.^e  at  the  tone  adopted  through-  rather,  and  anger,   with    which  Ba 

out   More  Worlds  tlian  One.     In   his  David  ruefully  beheld  Dr.  Wiiewell  go 

Sreface,   he  explains    as  a  cause  of  forth  on  his  exterminating  expedition 

is  anger,   that  he  found    that  ^'  the  through  Infinitude  !      It   was  like  a 

author*'    of   the    Essay^     '^  under    a  father  gazing  on  the  ruthless  slaugh* 

title  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  ter    of    his  offspring.      Planet  auer 

had  made  an  elaborate  attack  upon  planet^    satellite  after    satellite,    star 

opinions    consecrated,  as    Sir  David  afler  star,  sun  after  sun,  single  suns 

had  thought,  by   reason   and   revela-  and  double  suns,  system  after  system, 

tion/' — that  the  author  had  not  only  nebula  after  nebula,  all  disappeared 

adop'^d  a  theory    (the  Nebular)   so  before  this  sidereal  Quixote !    As  for 

universally  condemned  as  a  dangerous  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  pet  planets  of 

speculation,  "  but  had  taken  a  view  Sir  David,  they  were  dealt  with  in 

of  the  condition  of  the  solar  system  a  way  perfectly  shocking.  The  former 

calculated  to  disparage  the  science  of  turned   out,   to  the  disordered  optics 

astronomy,  and  throw  a  doubt  over  and  unsteady  brain  of  the  Essay ist^  to 

iixe  noblest  of  its  truths.*'    We  dismiss  be  a  sphere  of  water,  with  perhaps  a 

this  topic  with  a  repetition  of  our  re-  few  cinders  at  the  centre,  and  peopled 

gret,  that  so  splendid  a  subject   was  "  with  ^cartilaginous    and    glutinous 

not  approached   in   a  serener  spirit ;  monsters  — r  boneless,    watery,    pulpy 

that  greater  respect  was  not  shown  by  creatures,  floating  in  the  fluid ;"  whille 

one  of  his  contemporaries  for  one  of  poor  Saturn  may  be  supposed  turninji^ 

the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age ;  and  aghast  on   hearing   that,   for  all   his 

that  sufficient  time   was   not   taken,  grand  appearance,  he  was  little  else 

in   order   to   avoid    divers   surprising  than  a  sphere  of  vapour,  with  a  little 

macvla  occurring  in  even  the  compo-  water,  tenanted,  if  at  all,  by  *'  aqueous^ 

sition,  and  certain  rash  and  unguarded  gelatinous    creatures  —  too  sluggish, 

expressions  and  speculations.  almost  to  be  deemed  alive — floating 

If  Dr.  Whewelt  may  be  regarded  as  in  their  ice-cold  waters,  shrouded  for 

{pace    tanli    viri  I)   a   sort  of    Star-  ever   by   their  humid  skies !'^      But 

Smash/9r,    his  opponent    is    in   very  talk  after  this  of  the  pensive  Moon! 

truth  a  Star-Peopler.     Though  he  ad-  '*  She  is  a  mere  cinder !  a  collection 

mits  that  *^  there  are  some  diflicultics  of   sheets  of   rigid    slag,    and    inac- 

to  be  removed,  and  some  additional  tive  craters  !*'     This  could  be  borne 

analogies  to   be  adduced,   before  the  no  longer;  so  thus  Sir  David  pours 

mild  can  admit  the  startling  propo-  forth  the    grief    and    indignation  of 

sition }  that  the   Sun,  iMoon,  and  all  the   Soul  Astronomic,    in   a  passage 

the  satellites,  are   inhabited  spheres'*  fraught  with  the  spirit,  and  embody- 

— yet    he    believes   that   they  are  :  ||  ing  the  results  of  his  whole  book,  and 

that  all  the  planets  of  their  respec-  which  we  give,  as  evidently  laboured 

tive  systems  are  so ;  as  well  as  all  by  the  author  with  peculiar  care, 

the    single    stars,   double   stars,   and  *«  Those   ungenial   minds  that  can  be 

nebulae,  with  all  planets  and  satellites  brought  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  the 


•  Mort  Worlds  than  One,  p.  202.  t  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

t  In  fact,  in  a  note  to  page  247,  Sir  David  thus  slily  alludes  to  those  '*  conjectures*' 
of  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  to  which  we  have  referred  {anfe,  pp.  290, 
291) : — "  A  very  different  opinion  is  stated  by  Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Bndtraoater 
Treatise ;"  adding,  after  citing  the  passages,  **  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  *  On  the  Vastness 
of  the  Universe,^  is  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  the  reader,  and  forms  a  striking  con- 
l/ast  with  the  opinions  of  the  Essayist.'* — This  is  perfectly  fair. 
p  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  98.  \\  Ibvd  ,  ip.  108.  f  Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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only  inhabited  bodjr  in  the  univerae,  will  whether  a  ffigantic  clod  slumbering  in 
liETe  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  it  space  or  a  noble  planet  equipped  like 
also  might  have  been  without  inhabitants,  our  own,  and  duly  performing  its  appoint- 
Nay,  if  such  minds  are  imbued  with  geo-  ed  task,  to  have  no  living  occupants,  or 
logical  truth,  they  must  admit  that  for  not  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  receive 
millions  of  years  the  earth  was  without  them,  seems  to  us  one  of  those  notions 
inhabitants ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  the  which  could  be  harboured  only  in  an  iU- 
extraordinary  result,  that  for  millions  of  educated  and  ill-regulated  mind — a  mind 
years  there  was  not  an  intelligent  crea-  without  faith  and  without  hope:  but  to 
tore  in  the  vast  dominions  of  the  univer-  conceive  a  whole  universe  of  moving  and 
•al  King ;  and  that  before  the  formation  revolving  worlds  in  such  a  category,  in- 
of  the  pri>tozoic  strata,  there  was  neither  dicates,  in  our  apprehension,  a  mind  dead 
a  plant  nor  an  animal  throughout  the  in-  to  feeling  and  shorn  of  reason.' 


»« 


attendants— the  planets,  with  their  faith-  TiT  VT."  7"^%  "".""VTJ*"^'-    '""" 

fill   satellites-the   sUrs    in    the   binary  *^®  Mighty  Architect  of  the  universe 

systems— the   solar  system   itself,   were  pay  have  had  other  objects  in  view, 

performing  their  daily,  their  annual,  and  incomprehensible  by  us,  than  that  of 

their  secular  movements  unseen,  unheed-  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life 

ed,  and  fulfilling  no  purpose  that  human  in  these  magnificent  spheres.^'    Would 

reason  can  conceive ;  lamps  lighting  no-  that  Sir  David  Brewster  would  allow 

thing  --  fires   heating  nothing  —  waters  himself  to   be  largely  iniiuenced   by 

a uenching  nothing— clouds  screening  no-  this  rational  and   devout  sentiment! 

ling  —  breezes  fanning    nothing  —  and  His  book  is,  on  the  contrary,  crammed 

•yciy thing  around,  mounUin  and  valley,  with  assertions  from  beginning  to  end, 

hiU  and  dale,  earth  and  ocean,  all  mean-  and   of  a  peremptory  and   intolerant 

iDg  nothing.  character    unknown  to  the  spirit  of 

ruj       J     J    11-      •  *  The  stars  genuine  philosophy. 

Did  wander  darkling  m  the  eternal  space.'  ^  ^he  E^ayist,    however,    is    not  in- 

To  our  apprehension,  such  a  condition  of  capable  of  quiet  humour ;  and  the  fol- 

the  ear  h,  of  the  solar  system  and  of  the  lowing  pregnant   passage   is  at   least 

sidereal  universe,  would  be  the  same  as  „^^u     It      i    -a    u       -j        -.u  Tu  I 

that  of  our  own  globe  if  all  its  vessels  of  '^I'^^J  '^  ^^^""^  «?^«,^y  «*^«,  ^"^  ^^* 

war  and  of  commerce  were  traversing  its  7^^!^^  ^®  ^*^^  J"»^  ^^^^^  ^'^"^  ^ 

seas  with  empty  cabins  and  freightless  indignant  and  eloquent  opponent  :— 

holds  ;  as  if  all  the  railways  on  its  sur-  *'  Undoubtedly,  all  true  astronomers, 
face  were  in  full  activity  without  pas-  taught  caution  and  temperance  of  thought 
•engers  and  goods  ;  and  all  our  machinery  by  the  discipline  of  their  magnificent 
beating  the  air  and  gnashing  their  iron  science,  abstain  from  founding  such  as- 
teeth  without  work  performed.  A  house  sumptions  upon  their  discoveries.  They 
without  tenants,  a  city  without  citizens,  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  upon  their 
present  to  our  minds  the  same  idea  as  a  giiard  against  the  tricks  which  fancy  plays 
planet  without  life,  and  a  universe  with-  with  the  senses  ;  and  if  they  see  appear- 
out  inhabitants.  Why  the  house  was  ances  of  which  they  cannot  interpret  the 
built,  why  the  city  was  founded,  why  meaning,  they  are  content  that  they  should 
the  planet  was  made,  and  why  the  uni-  have  no  meaning  for  them,  till  the  due 
verse  was  created,  it  would  be  difficult  explanation  comes.  We  have  innumer- 
even  to  conjecture.  Equally  great  would  able  examples  of  this  wise  and  cautious 
be  the  difficulty  were  the  planets  shape-  temper  in  all  periods  of  astronomy.  One 
less  lumps  of  matter,  poised  in  ether,  and  has  occurred  lately.  Several  careful 
still  and  motionless  as  the  grave.  But  astronomers,  observing  the  stars  by  day, 
when  we  consider  them  as  chiselled  had  been  surprised  to  see  globes  of  light 
spheres,  and  teeming  with  inorganic  glide  across  thte  field  of  view  of  their 
beauty,  and  in  full  mechanical  activity,  telescopes,  oAen  in  rapid  succession,  and 
performing  their  appointed  motions  with  in  great  numbers.  They  did  not,  as  may 
such  miraculous  precision  that  their  days  be  supposed,  rush  to  the  assumption  that 
and  their  years  never  err  a  '  second  of  these  globes  were  celestial  bodies  of  a  new 
tinie  in  hundreds  of  centuries,  the  diffi-  kind,  before  unseen,  and  that,  from  the 
culty  of  believing  them  to  be  without  life  peculiarity  of  their  appearance  and  move- 
is,  if  possible,  immeasurably  increased,  ment,  they  were  probably  inhabited  by 
To    conceive    any   one    material    globe,  beings   of  a  peculiar  kind.      They   pro- 

♦  Mare  Worlds  than  One,  pp.  180,  183.  t  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
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eeeded    differently.      They    altered  tbe        Sir  Ditid  Brewster. — "  Life  is  almost 

focus    of  their  telescopes,   looked   with  a  property  of  matter.    .     .     .     Wherever 

other  glasses,  made  Tarious  changes  and  there  is  Matter^  there  must   be  Life  : — 

trials  ;  and  finally  discovered  that  these  Life  physical,  to  enjoy  its  beauties  ;  Life 

globes  of  light  were  the  winged  seeds  of  Moral,   to   worship  its  Maker ;  and  Life 

certain  plants,  which  were  wafted  through  Intellectual,  to  proclaim   His  wisdom  and 

the  air,   and  which,  illuminated   by   toe  His  power.     .     .     .    Universal  Life  upon 

■nn,  were  made  globular  by  being  at  dis-  Universal  matter,  is  an  idea  to  which  the 

tances    unsuited    to    the   focus    of  the  mind  instinctively  clings.  .     .  Every  star 

telescopes  !  '*  *  in  the  Heavens,  and  every  point  in  a  ne- 
bula which  the  most  powerful   telescope 

Before  proceeding  to  give  our  readers  has  not  separated  from  its  neighbour,  is 

80me  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  Sir  a  sun  surrounded  by  inhabited   planets 

Darid  Brewster  encounters  Dr.  Whe-  like  our  own.     ...    In  peopling  such 

well,   let  us  offer  a  general  observa-  worlds    with  life   and  intelligence,   we 

tton  concerning  both   these   eminent  »"»«"  ^^^  cause  of  their  existence  ;  and 

gentlemen.     While  the  latter  exhibits  Z^^^  *^«  ™»"^  »/."f  ^»»^f.  ^«  |*^»»  ^reat 

Sironghout  his  Essay  a  spirit  of  can-  ^^'^r  »  .<^^""°^  ^^'\'^  jfj^^  '}}'.  P/^."f 

J-..  -        J         1    *         -Au    K  u      1  combination  of  mnnity  of  life  with  munity 

dour  and  modesty,  without  one  harsh  «f^„,#„,  mx  -^  "^ 

•'i     -x  1^1    •  *•  01  matter.    0 

expression  or  uncharitable  insinuation 

with  reference  to  the  holder  of  doc-  The  composition  of  Sir  David 
trines  which  he  is  bent  upon  impugn-  Brewster,  though  occasionally  too  de- 
ing  with  all  his  mental  power  and  clamatory  and  rhetorical,  and  so  far 
multifarious  resources;  the  former,  as  lacking  the  dignified  simplicity  be- 
we  have  seen,  uses  language  at  once  fitting  the  subjects  with  which  he 
heated,  uncourteous, and  unjustifiable;  deals',  has  much  merit.  It  is  easy, 
especially  where  he  more  than  insinu-  vivid,  and  vigorous,  but  will  bear  re- 
ates  that  his  opponent^  whose  great  trenchment,  and  lowering  of  tone.  As 
knowledge  and  ability  he  admits  to  the  substantial  texture  of  his  work, 
either  deliberately  countenances  doc-  we  tliink  it  betrays,  in  almost  every 
trines  tending  really  to  Atheism,  or  pace,  haste  and  impetuosity,  and 
may  be  believed  ^^  ignorant  of  their  evidence  that  the  writer  has  sadly 
tendency,  and  to  have  forgotten  the  under-estimated  the  strength  of  his 
truths  01  Inspiration,  and  even  those  opponent.  Another  feature  of  More 
of  Natural  Religion.'*  f  To  venture,  Worlds  than  One,  is  a  manifest  de- 
however  circuitously,  to  hint  such  sire,  provocare  ad  populum—a.  greater 
imputations  upon  an  opponent  whom  anxiety,  in  the  first  instance,  to  catch 
he  had  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  the  ear  of  the  million,  than  to  con- 
being  one  of  such  high  and  respon-  vince  the  "  fit  audience,  though  few.^' 
•ible  academic  position,  is  an  offence  Now,  however,  to  his  work;  and,  as 
equally  against  personal  courtesy  and  we  have  already  said,  on  him  lies  the 
public  propriety ;  as  we  think  Sir  David  labouring  oar  of  proof.  All  that  his 
Brewster  would,  on  reflection,  acknow-  opponent  professes  to  do,  is  to  ask  for 
ledge.  Both  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  arguments  "  rendering  probable''  that 
David  Brewster  must  excuse  us,  if,  "doctrine'*  which  Sir  David  pledges 
scanning  both  through  the  cold  me-  himself  to  demonstrate  to  be  not  only 
dium  of  impartial  criticism,  their  spe-  the  "Aopc"  of  the  Christian,  but  the 
culations,  questions,  or  assertions  ap-  creed  of  the  philosopher:  as  much, 
pear  to  us  disturbed  and  deflected  by  that  is,  an  article  of  his  belief,  as  the 
a  leading  prepossession  or  foregone  doctrines  of  attraction  and  gravitation, 
conclusion,  which  we  shall  indicate  in  or  the  existence  of  demonstrable  astro- 
the  words  of  each.           '  noraical  facts. 

Dr.  Whe  WILL.-"  The  Earth  ii  really      .  He  commences  with  a  brief  introduc- 
the  largett  Planetary  body  in  the  Solar    tion  sketching  the  growth  oftJiebi-  lef 

Srstem ;    its  domestic    hearth,    and  the    in  »  plurality  of  worlds— one  steadily 
nly  World  [i.  e.  collection  of  intelligent    and  firmly  increasing  m  strength,  till 
creatures]  in  the  Universe."  t  it  encountered  the  rude  shock  of  the 

♦  Essay,  ch.  vii.  sec.  17,  p.  221.  t  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  248 

)  Essay,  chap.  x.  sec.  10,  pp.  308,  309;  chap.  xii.  sec.  1,  p.  359. 
^Mcre  Worlds  than  One,  pp.  178,  179. 
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Essayist,    whose    "very    remarkable    scarcdy  doubt  that  their  future  abodd 
work^'  is  *'  abljr  written,"   and  who    must  be  on  some  of  the   primary  or 
'^  defends  ingeniously  his  novel  and  ex-    secondary  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
traordinary  views :''  *^  the  direct  ten-    whose    inhabitants    have    ceased    to 
dency  of  which  is  to  ridicule  and  bring    exist,  like  those  on  the  earth ;  or  on 
into  contempt  the  grand  discoveries  in    planets  which  have  long  been  in  a 
sidereal  astronomy  by  which  the  last    state  of  preparation,  as  our  earth  was, 
centurv  has  been  distinguished.''  In  his    for  the  advent  of  intellectual   life.'^ 
next  chapter,  Sir  David  discusses  *Hhe    Here,  then,  is  "  the  creed  of  the  phi- 
religious  aspect  of  the  question,"  re-    losopher,''  as  well  as  "  the  hope  of  the 
presenting  man,  especially  the  philo-    Christian."    Passing,  according  to  the 
gopher,   as  always  having  pined  after    order  adopted  in  this  paper,  from  the 
a  knowledge  of  the  scene  of  his  future    first  chapter  ("Religious   Aspect  of 
being.     He  declares  that  neither  the    the    Question'),    we    alight    on   the 
Old  nor  the  New  Testament  contains    seventh,  entitled  "  Bdigious  Difficult 
**  a    single    expression    incompitable    /»«."     \Ve  entertain  too  much  con- 
with  the  great  truth  that  there  are    sideration    for    Sir    David    Brewster 
other  worlds  than  our  own  which  are    to  speak  harshly  of  anything  falling 
the  seats  of  life  and  intelligence ;"  but,    from  his  pen  ;  but  we  tnink  ourselYM 
on   the    contrary,   there   are   "  other    justified  in  questioning  whether  thif 
passages  which  are  inexplicable  with-    chapter — dealing  with  speculations  of 
out  admitting  it  to  be  true.''     He  re-    an   awful   nature,  among  which  the 
gards,  as  we  have  seen,  the  noble  ex-    greatest  religious    and    philosophical 
clamation  of  the  Psalmist,  "  What  is    intellects  tremble  as  they  "go  sound- 
man,'' as  "  a  positive  argument  for  a    ing  on  their  dim  and  perilous  way" — 
Slurality  of   worlds;"   and   "cannot    shows  him  equal  to  cope  with  his  ex- 
oubt"    that  he   was    gifted  with  a    perienced  opponent,  whom  every  page 
plenary  knowledge  of  the  starry  sys-    devoted  to  such  topics  shows  to  have 
tem,  inhabited  as  Sir  David  would    fixed  the  Difficulty  with  which  he 
have   it  to  be.       Dr.  Chalmers,   let    proposed  to  deal,   fully  and  steadily 
us  remark,  in  passing,  expressed  him-    oefore  his  eyes,  in  all  its  moral,  meta- 
self  differently,  and  with  a  more  be-    physical,  and  philosophical  bearings, 
coming   reserve:    **It   is   not   for   us    and  to  have  discussed  it  cautiously  and 
to  say   whether  inspiration   revealed    reverently.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
to  the  Psalmist  the  wonders  of  the    with  briefly  indicating  the  course  of 
modern  astronomy,''  but  "  even  though    observation  on  that  "oifficulty"  adopt- 
the  mind  be    a    perfect   stranger  to    ed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  leaving 
the  science  of  these  enlightened  times,    it  to  the  discreet  reader  to  form  his 
the  heavens  present  a  great  and  an    own  judgment  whether  Sir  David  has 
elevating   spectacle,    the    contempla-    left  the  difficulty  where  he  found  it,  or 
tion  of  which    awakened  the  piety    removed,  lessened,  or  enhanced  it. 
of  the  Psalmist" — a  view  in  which  Dr.        Dr.  Whevvell,  in  his  Didtogut^  thus 
Whewell   concurs.      Sir  David   then    temperately  and  effectively  deals  with 
comes  to    consider    the    doctrine   of    this  section  of  his  opponent's  luou- 
"  Man,  in  his  future  state  of  existence,    brations : — 

consisting,  as  at  present,  of  a  spiritual  '*  His  own  solution  of  the  question  con- 
nature  residing  in  a  corporeal  frame.''  cerning  the  redemption  of  other  worlds 
We  must,  therefore,  find  for  the  race  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  provision 
of  Adam,  **  if  not  for  the  races  which  made  for  the  redemption  of  man  by  wh^ 
preceded  him  /' «  "  a  material  home  ^^^^  P'«^«  "P°"  «^*^  eighteen  hundred 
upon  which  he  may  reside,  or  from  J**"  ^fo'otr^worWs  "^^"'^•^  '^  "" 
which  he  may  travef  to  other  localities  "^i^*  ^eply  to  wh'ch'a.tronomico-theo- 
in  the  universe.  That  house,  he  says  ,  j^^,  hypothesis  three  remarks  ofier 
cannot  be  the  earth,  for  it  will  not  themselves  :  In  the  first  place,  the  hypo- 
be  big  enough— there  will  be  such  thesis  is  entirely  without  warrant  or  coun- 
a  "population  as  the  habitable  parts  teiiance  in  the  revelation  from  which  ali 
of  our  globe  could  not  possibly  ac-  our  kBowledge  of  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
commodate  ; "    wherefore,    "  we    can    tion  is  derived  ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
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•?eiiti  wbich  took  place  upon  earth  eigh-  but  One  Son,  whom  He  could  send  to 

teen  hundred  years  ago,  were  connected  saye  them?    If  we  can  give  a  satis- 

^x^atrainoftvtnisxnihthxtAoryofman,  factory    answer  to  this    question,    it 

which  had  begun  at  the  creation  of  man,  may   destroy   the   objections   of    the 

•nd  extended  through  d  the  intervening  ingjel,  while  it  relieves  the  Christian 

Sf?;.„t™^^^^^^  from  his  difficulties."}  .    .    ."When 

of  events  upon  the  condition  of  the  mhabi-    ^,»- o,„«„«  j;^  i    *k    •  /i  Vw- 

tants  of  other  worlds  must  be  so  different  Tf^^^^^l  ^^a^J  *u®  influence  of  Hw 

from  its  bearings  on  the  condition  of  man.  death    extended     backward,     m    the 

that  the  hypothesis  needs  a  dozen  other  \??^   ^   millions    who    never  heard 

auxiliary  hypotheses  to  make  it  intelli-  "^^  name;  in  the  Future,  to  millions 

gible  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  this  hypo-  who  never  will  hear  it    .     .     a  Force 

tnesis,  making  the  earth,  insignificant  as  which  did  not  vary  with  any  function 

it  teems  to  be  in  the  astronomical  scheme,  of  the  distance.!     .     .     .     Emanating 

the    centre  of  the  theological    scheme,  from  the  middle  planet  of  the  system." 

aMribes  to  the  earth  a  peculiar  distinc-        The  earth  the  middle   planet 

tkm,  quite  as  much  at  variance  with  the  of  the  system  1    How  is  this  ?     In  an 

analogies  of  the  planets  to  one  another,"  earlier  portion   of  his  book   (p.   55), 

as  the  supposition  that  the  earth  alone  is  Sir    David    had     demonstrateif   thai 

S^hi  rriVii^/S^rt^^^^^^^^^  "our  earth  is  neither  the  middle  [his 

o(  tne  critics  hypothesis   on   the  other    ^„^    :*«r^«i    _i       *  ♦!         i       i. 

systems  that  encirde  other  suns."*  °^   ^^ti*'''^    P^*"^*l  ""^i'  ^^fr  P^?°^' 

nearest  the  sun,  nor  the  planet  furthest 

"In  freely  discussing  the  subject  from  that  luminary;  that  therefore 
of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds,'*  says  Sir  the  earth,  as  a  planet,  has  no  pre- 
David,  ^' there  can  be  no  collision  eminence  in  the  solar  system,  1o 
between    Reason    and    Revelation."    induce  us  to  believe  that  it  is  the  only 

He  regrets  the    extravagant   conclu-    inhabited  world Jupiter 

sion  of  some,  that  the  inhabitants  of  is  the  middle  planet  (p.  55),  and  is 
all  planets  but  our  own,  '*  are  sinless  otherwise  highly  distinguished  !  " 
and  immoral  beings  that  never  broke  How  is  this  ?  Can  the  two  passages 
the  Divine  Law,  and  enjoying  that  containing  such  direct  contradictions 
perfect  felicity  reserved  for  only  a  few  luive  emanated  from  the  same  scientific 
of  the  less  favoured  occupants  of  controversialist? — To  resume,  how- 
earth.    Thus  chained  to  a  planet^  the    ever  : 

lowest  and  most  unfortunate  in  the  uni-  —  '^  Emanating  from  the  middle 
verse,  the  philosopher,  with  all  his  ana-  planet  of  the  system,  why  may  it  not 
logies  broken  down,  may  justly  re-  nave  extended  to  them  all,  .  .  to  the 
nonnce  his  faith  in  a  Plurality  of  Planetary  Races  in  the  Past,  and  to  the 
Worlds,  and  rejoice  in  the  more  limit-  Planetary  Races  in  the  Future?  .  .  . 
ed  but  safer  creed  of  the  anti-Pluralist  But  to  bring  our  argument  more 
author,  who  makes  the  earth  the  only  within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  un- 
world  in  the  universe,  and  the  special  derstanding" — he  supposes  our  earth 
object  of  God's  paternal  care.^t  He  split  into  two  parts !  the  old  world 
proceeds,  in  accordance  with  "  men  and  the  new  (as  Biela's  comet  is  sup- 
of  lofty  minds  and  undoubted  piety,'*  posed  to  have  been  divided  in  1846), 
to  regard  the  existence  of  moral  evil  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
B8  a  necessary  part  of  the  general  era  I  T — "  would  not  both  fragments 
tcheme  of  the  universe,  and  conse-  have  shared  in  the  beneficence  of  the 
quently  affecting  all  its  Rational  In-  Cross — the  penitent  on  the  shores  of 
habitants.!  He*' rejects  the  idea  that  the  Mississippi,  as  richly  as  the  pil- 
the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  do  not  grim  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ? 
require  a  Saviour ;  and  maintains  the  ....  Should  this  view  prove 
more  rational  opinion,  that  they  stand  unsatisfactory  to  the  anxious  inquirer, 
in  the  same  moral  relation  to  their  we  may  suggest  another  sentiment, 
Maker   as    the    inhabitants    of    the    even  though  we  ourselves  may  not 

•arth ;  and  seeks  for  a  solution  of  the    admit  it  into  our  creed 

difficulty — how  can  there  be  inhabi-    May  not  the  Divine  Nature,  which 
tants  in  the  planets,  when  God  had    can  neither  suffer,  nor  die,  and  which; 

*  I}$alopie,  pp.  62-64.  t  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  131.  t  Ibid. 

^  Ibid,  p.  138.  II  Ibid.,  p.  199.  %  Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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in  our  planet,  once  only  clothed  to  be  endangered  by  a  belief  that  there 
itMlf  in  humanity,  rtsumt  elsewhere  a  are  other  Worlds  than  hie  own." 
physical  form,  and  expiaU  the  guilt  of  jhis  last  paragraph  induces  us  to  go 
mnumbered  worlds  V^  *  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  Sir  David 
.  We  repeat,  that  we  abstain  from  Brewster  has  addressed  his  under- 
offering  any  of  the  stem  strictures  standing  deliberately,  to  the  subject 
which  tJiese  passages  almost   extort  ^o  which  so  large  a  portion   of  the 

^^^  us.  ,       ,  ,r  .  °^<^'^  elaborate  reasonings  of  Dr.  Whe- 

He  proceeds  to  declare  himself  m-  ^gU  ijave  been  directed, 
competent  to  comprehend   the  Diffi-        gj^   David   does   not   quarrel  with 

culty  "put  in  a  form  so  uuintelli^ble  "  ^h^  Essayist's  account  of  the  consti- 

by  the   Essayist— that   of  a  kmd  of  tution  of  man ;    and  we  must   now 

existence,  similar  to  that  of  men,  in  ge©  how  he  deals  with  the  Essayist's 

respect  of  their  intellectual,  moral,  arguments  drawn  from  Geology, 
and  spiritual  character,   and  its  pro-        §jr  David  "  is  not  disposed  to  grudge 

gressive  development,  existing  in  any  ^jj^  geologist  even  ^riods  so  marvel- 

legion  occupied  by  other  beings  than  Iq^^)  ag  u  mJHions  of  years  required 

man.      He    denies  that    Progression  fo^  ^g  formation  of  strata,  provided 

has  been  the  character  of  the  history  ^.hey  be  considered  as  merely  hypo- 

of  man,t  but  rather  frequent  and  vast  thetical ;''  and  admits  that  "  our  seas 

retrogressions  ever  since  the  Fall;  and  ^^^  continents  have  neariy  the  same 

asks  "  which  of  these  ever-changing  locality,  and  cover  nearly  the  same 

conditions  of  humanity  is  the  unique  ^^ea,   as  they  did   at  the  creation  of 

condition  of  the  Essayist— incapable  of  Adam;''  but  demurs  to  the  conclusion 

lepetition  in  the  scheme  of  the  Uni-  ^i^at  the  earth  was  prepared  for  man 

Terse  ?"  J    Why  may  there  not  be  an  ^y  causes  operating  so  gradually  as  the 

.  intermediate   race   between    that    of  djurnal  change  going  on  around  us. 

man  and  the  angelic  beings  of  Scrip-  u^y^jy  j^^y  not  the  Almighty  have 

tore,  where  human  reason   shall  pass  deposited  the  earth's  strata,  during  the 

into  the  highest  form  of  created  mmd,  whole  period  of  its   formation,  by  a 

and    human    affections    into    their  raptc/ precipitation  of  their  atoms  from 

noblest  development  ?—  the  waters  which  suspended  them,  so 

**  Why  may  not  the  intelligence  of  the  as  to  reduce  the  period  of  the  earth's 

spheres  be  ordained  for  the  study  of  re-  formation   to    little    more    than    the 

gions  and  objects  unstudied  and  unknown  united   generations    of   the   diflferent 

on  earth?     Why  may  not  labour  have  a  orders  of  plants  and  animals  qonsti- 

better  commission  than  to  earn  its  bread  juiin^    jtg    organic    remains  ?     Why 

by  the  sweat  of  its  brow !     Why  may  it  ^^^  ^^ju  ^^^^^^^  shorten  the  period,  by 
not  pluck  11.  loaf  from  the  bread-fruit  j^g  that  plants    and   animali, 

tree,  or  gather  Its  manna  from  the  g^^^^^^^  reqSirin|,  in  our  day,  a  century  for 

or  draw  Its  wine  from  the  bleedintf  ves-  *   ^.         &»,  *    J:   .    •  jf'^'..^ 

•da  of   the  vine,  or  inhale  Us  oLiyne  their  development,  may  m  primitive 

kreath  from  the  paradise  go,  of  its  atmos^  times  have    shot   up  in  rank  luxuri- 

pkerel"  ^  «»       ^  ance,    and    been    ready    m    a    few 

',  «.    ^     .,    ,  ,    ,      ,,  days/  or  months  I    or  years,  for  the 

And  Sir  David  thus  concludes  the  ^^^^^  purpose  of  exhibiting,  by  their 

chapter: —  geological  distribution,   the   progres- 

"  The  difficulties  we   have  been  con-  give  formation  of  the  earth  ?"  || 
•idtring,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  religious        These  questions,  of  which  a  myriad 

character,  have  been  very  unwisely  in-  gimilar  ones  might  be  asked  by  any 
^     troduced  into  the  question  of  a  Plurality  ^^    ^^^^^    ^^     ^^^     geological 

of  Worlds.     We  are  not  entitled  to  re-        ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  •^^^^^^  ^^ 

rTZ'^r'^'^^T^'^'^'TZr^HZ''  that  in   involuntary  homage    to  the 
to  doat>t  the    soundness    of  that  pnilo-  .  ,  •      *^     r  u-  ». 

•opher-s  judgment  who  thinks  that  the  powerful  reason mgs  of  his  opponent, 

trithsofiaidral  religion  are  affected  by  S.r  David   Brewster   is  fam  to  ques- 

abeliefin  planetary  races,  and  the  reality  tion    the   "inference    that    man    did 

ofthat  Christian's  faith  who  considers  It  not    exist    during    the    penod  of  the 
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earth's  formation  ;*'  *  and  to  suggest  Sir  David  abstains  from  quoting  these 

that    "there    may  have    existed  in-  last  expressions,  and  alleges  tl^t  the 

tellectual    races    in    present    unex-  Essayist,  "  quitting  the  ground  of  ana- 

plored  continental  localities,   or  the  logy, '  founds  an  elaborate  argument 

immense  regions  of  the  earth  now  on  the  mutual  relation  of  an  atom  of 

imder    water  1"  —  "  The    future    of  time  and  an  atom  of  space.      The 

geology  may  be  pregnant  with  start-  "  argument  *'  Sir  David  thus  presents 

ling  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  in-  to  his  readers,  the  capital  and  italic 

tellectual    races,  even    beneath    the  letters  being  bis  own :    *'  That  is,  iht 

primitive  Azoic  f  formations  of  the  earthy  the  atom   of  space,  is  the  only 

earth !  .  .  .  Who  can  tell  what  sleeps  one  of  the  planetary  and  sidereal  worlds 

beyond  ?    Another  creation  may  be  that  is  inhabited^  because  it  wa^s  so  long 

beneath!  more  glorious  creatures  may  mthoui  inhabitants,  and  has  been  oc- 

be  entombed  there  1  the  mortal  coils  cupied  only  an  atom  or  time."  ^     "  If 

of   beings   more   lovely,  more  pure,  any  of  our  readers,''  he  adds,  "  see 

more  divine  than  man,  may  yet  read  the  force  of  this  argument,  they  must 

to  us  the  unexpected  lesson  that  we  possess  an  acuteness  of  perception  to 

have  not  been  the  first,  and  may  not  which  we  lay  no  claim.    To  us,  it  is 

be  the  last  of  the  intellectual  race !"  X  ^^t  only  illogical ;  it  is  a  mere  sound 

Is  he  who  can  entertain  and  publbh  in  the  ear,  without  any  sense  in  the 

conjectures    like    these,    entitled    to  brain."    This  is  the  language  possi- 

stigmatise  so  severely  those  of  other  bly  befitting  an    irritated  Proiessor 

speculators  —  as    "  inconceivable  ab-  towards  an  ignorant  and  conceited 

surdities,   which  no  sane  mind  can  student,  but  hardly  suitable  when  Sir 

cherish  —  supposi^  ions  too   ridiculous  David  Brewster  is  speaking  of  such  an 

even  for  a  writer  of  romance !"    This  antagonist  as  he  cannot  but  know  he 

wild  license  given  to  the  fancy  ma^  has  to  deal  with.     It  does  not  appear 

not  be  amiss  in  a  poet,  whose  privi-  to  us  the  Essayist's  attempt,  or  pur- 

lege   it  is  that  his  "  eye   in  a   fine  pose,  to  establish  any  arbitrary  abso- 

phrenzy  rolling"  may  "give  to  airy  lute  rc2af ton  between  time  and  space, 

nothing    a    local    habitation,  and  a  or  definite  proportions  of  either,  as 

name :'' — but  when  set  in  the  scale  concurring  or  alternative  elements  for 

against  the  solemnly  magnificent  ar-  determining  the  probability  of  a  plu- 

ray  of   facts  in   the  earth's  history  rality  of  worlds.     But  he  says  to  the 

established  by  geology,  may  be  sum-  dogmatic    astronomical    objector    to 

marily  discarded  by  sooer  and  grave  Christianity,  Such  arguments  as  you 

inquirers.  have  hitherto  derived  from  yovr  con- 

The  Essayist's  suggested  analogy  sideration  of  space,  multitude,  and 

between  man's  relation  to  time  and  magnitude,   for  the  purpose  of  de- 

to  space  appears  to  us  not  understood,  pressing  man  into  a  being  beneath  his 

in  either  its  scope  or  nature,  by  Sir  Maker's   special  notice,  I   encounter 

David  Brewster.     At  this  we  are  as  by  arguments    derived    from   recent 

much  surprised,  as  at  the  roughness  disclosures  concerning  another  con- 

with  which  he  characterises  the  argu-  dition    of    existence  —  duration,    or 

ment,  as  "the  most  ingenious  though  time.    Protesting  that  neither  Time 

shallow   piece  of    sophistry  he  has  nor  Space   has  any  true  connection 

everencountered  in  moderndialectics."  with  the  subject,  nevertheless  I  will 

The  Essayist  suggests  a  comparison  turn  your  own  weapons  against  your- 

between  the  numbers  expressmg  the  self.     My  argument  from  Time  shall 

four  magnitudes  and  distances, — of  the  at  least  neutralise  yours  from  Space: 

earth,  the  solar  system,  the  fixed  stars,  mine  shall  involve  the  conditions  of 

and  the  nebulse  —  and  the  numbers  yours,   fraught   with   their   supposed 

expressing  the  antiquity  of  the  four  irresistible  Force,  and  falsify  them  in 

geological  periods    ^*/or  the  sake  of  fact,  as  forming  premises  whence  may 

giving    definiteness    to    our   notions. '  be  deduced  derogatory  inferences  con-  . 

'  — — 

♦  More  Worlds  than  Ont^  p.  47. 

t  Azoic  siffnifies  those  primary  rocks  which  contain  no  tracei  of  organic  life,  no 
/wmains  ofpTants  or  animals. 
tJfore  WarliU  than  One,  p.  53.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  206. 
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corning    man.    The  Essayiit's  inge-  that  analogy  on  which  the  pluralist  re* 

nious  and  suggestive  argument  is  in>  lies  ? 

tended  not  to  prove  an  opinion,  but  For    the  existence  of  Life  several 

to  remove  an  objection]  which,  accord-  conditions  must   concur;  and  any  of 

ing  to   the  profound  thinker,   Bishop  these  failing,  life,  so  far  as  we  know 

Butler,  is  the  proper  office  of  analogy,  anything  about  it,  is  impossible.     Not 

It  is  asked,  for  instance,  how  can  you  air,  only,  and  moisture,  out  a  certaia 

suppose  that  man,  such  as  he  is  repre-  temperature,  neither  loo   hot  nor  too 

sen  ted  to  be,  occupies  only   an  im-  com,  and  a    certain  consistence,   on 

measurably  minut«  fraction  of  existing  which    the    living  frame    can    rest 

matter?    and  it  is  answered,  I    find  Without  the    other  conditions,   an  at- 

that  roan  occupies  only  an  immeasur-  mosphere    alone  does  not  make  life 

ably  minute  fraction  of  elapsed  time:  possible ;  still  less,  prove  its  existence., 

and  this  is,  to  me,  an  answer  to  the  A  globe  of  red-hot  metal,  or  of  solid  ice, 

"  J3bir,"  as  concluding  improbability,  however  well  provided  with  an  atmos- 

How  is  balanced  against  How:     Dim-  phere,  could  not  be  inhabited,  so  far  as 

culty  against  difficulty :  they   neutral-  we  can  conceive.  The  old  maxim  of  the 

ise  each  other,  and   leave  the  great  logicians  is  true:  that  it  requires  a/Uhe 

question,  the  great  reality,  standing  as  conditions  to  establish  the  affirmative, 

it  did  before  either  was  suggested,  to  but  that  the  negative  of  any  one  prorei 

be  dealt  with   according  to  such  evi-  the  negative. 

dence  as  Gud  has  vouchsafed  us.  We,  First,  as  to  the  smallest  tenants  of 
therefore,  do  not  see  that  the  Essayist  our  system,  the  thirty  f  planetoids, 
is  driven  to  say,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  some  of  which  ar^ertainly  no  larger 
alleges  he  is,  either  that  because  man  than  Mont  Blanc, 
has  occupied  only  an  atom  of  space,  he  Sir  David  Brewster  dare  not  venture 
must  live  only  an  atom  of  time  on  the  to  suggest  that  they  are  inhabited,  or 
earth ;  •  or  that  because  he  has  lived  in  any  condition  to  become  so,  any  more 
only  an  atom  of  time,  he  must  occupy  than  meteoric  stones, ^hich  modera 
but  an  atom  of  space.  In  dismissing  science  regards  as  masses  of  naatter, 
this  leading  portion  of  the  Essayist's  moving,  like  the  planets,  in  the  celes- 
reasonings,  we  shall  say  only  that  we  tial  spaces,  subject  to  the  gravitating 
consider  it  worthy  of  the  attention  of  attraction  of  the  Sun;  the  Earth  en- 
all  persons  occupied  in  speculations  countering  them  occasionally,  either 
of  this  nature,  as  calculated  to  suggest  striking  directly  upon  them,  or  aj^- 
trains  of  novel,  profitable,  and  deeply  proachiug  to  them  so  closely  that  they 
int<?resting  reflection.  are  drawn  by  the  terrestrial  attraction, 

Thus  far  the  Essayist,  as  followed  first  within  the  atmosphere,  and  after- 
by  his  opponent,  on  the  assumption  that  wards  to  the  earth's  surface.^  Here 
the  other  bodies  of  the  universe  are  fit-  our  Essayist  gives  a  thrust  at  his  Flu- 
ted, equally  with  the  earth,  to  be  the  ralist  opponent  not  t<»  be  parried,  asking 
abodes  of  life.  But  are  they  ?  Here  him  why  he  shrunk  from  asserting  the 
we  are  brought  to  the  last  stage  of  the  planetoids  and  meteoric  stones  to  be 
Essayist's  speculations— What  physi-  inhabited  1  If  it  be  because  of  their 
cal  EVIDENCE  have  we  that  the  other  being  found  to  be  uninhabited,  or  of. 
abodes  of  the  Solar  System,  besides  the  their  sraallness,  then  "  the  argument 
Earth,  the  Fixed  Stars,  and  the  Neb-  that  they  are  inhabited  because  thef 
ulae,  are  structures  capable  of  support-  are  planets  fails  him."§ 
ing  human  life,  of  being  inhabited  by  44  There  it,  th^n,"  layi  eltewhrre  the 
Rational  and  Moral  Beings  i  wary  Estayitt,!!  "  a  degree  of  tmallneM 

The  great  question,  in  its  physical  which  makes  you  reject  the  ■opposition 

aspect,  is  now  fully  before  us:  Is  there  of  inhabitanu.    But  where  does  that  de- 


♦  More  Worlds  than  One,  pp.  206,  207. 

t  A  thirtieth  planetoid  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind  since  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Essay. 

X  Lardner,  Museum  of  Science  and  Art^  vol.  i.  p.  166.  ^  Dial.^  p.  60. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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me  of  tmallnett  begin !  The  tarface  of  Ensayist's  brief  but  able  account  of  the 
Mmrt  is  only  one-fourth  that  of  the  Earih.  physical  condition  of  this  satellite  of 
Moreover,  if  you  allow  all  the  planetoids  ours,  we  will  cite  the  recent  testimony 
to  be  uninhabited,  those  planets  which  of  one  accredited  by  Sir  David  Brews- 
yon  acknowledge  to  be  probably  aninhab-  ter  §  as  *'  a  mathematician  and  a  nat- 
ited  far  outnumber  those  with  regard  to  uralphilosopher,  who  has  studied,  more 
which  even  the  most  resolute  Pluralist  ^^^  ^ny  preceding  writer,  the  analo- 
hoMs  to  be  inhabited.   The  majonty  swell,  gieg  between  the  Earth  and  the  other 

•irery  year ;  the  P'^^.^^f^^'XIirtL^^^^^  planet^.''     Dr.  Lardner,  who,   in   the 

The  net  of  a  planet  being  inhabited,  then,  fT*   •%      i          /     i.i'  u   j     •               i  ^ 

«.  U  .ny  r.te.  mther  the  eiceptioo  than  tb.rd  volume  (P"bl.8hed  since  our  lart 

tba  r»le ;  and  th.refore  mu.t  be  pro»ed.  Number  appeared)  of  the  work  placed 

in  each  eaie,  by  ipeeial  eTidence.    Of  »"•>«  "lead  of  this  article,  thus  con- 

mioh  eTidence  I  know  not  a  trace !"  eludes  his  elaborate  account  of  the 

_,             J  J     1      .u  » T\    T     J  Moon,  as  now  regarded  by  the  most 

^«'f^J  '^^I'^.^^^-^rdner,  enlightened  astronomers— after  prov- 

Touched  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  as  we  j„    ?t  to  be  « as  exempt  from  an  at- 

1^1  Kwn  see,  to  be  a  thoroughly  com-  ^Ssphere  as  is  the  utterly  exhausted 

patent  witness,  gives  up  the  planetoids  receiver  of  a  good  air-pump !» 

u  seats  of  habitation  for  animal  life.*  ...       ...       .•               u-    i  i. 

Let  us  now,  would  say  our  Essayist.  '»  5"l'  ""  ""'".t  rx'graph'c'l  ch*" 

uvK  u»  uv»>T,     «  ivi  •»/  «  I  .US9SJ1SK,  ^gfgf  gf  (j,,  njoou,  tfaus  aicertained  by 

proceed  on  our  negative  tour,  so  to  io„g^ontinued  and  exact  telescopic  su^ 
H>eak,  and  hasten  to  pay  our  respects  »  j^^,  t^  the  conclusion  that  no  anal- 
to  Uie  Moon,  our  nearest  neighbour,  ogy  exiets  between  it  and  the  earth  which 
tmd  whose  distance  from  the  Sun  is  could  confer  any  probabililty  on  the  con- 
admitted  to  adapt  her,  so  far,  for  habit-  jecture  that  it  fulfils  the  same  purposes  in 
ation.f  If  it  appear,  by  strong  evi-  the  economy  of  the  universe ;  and  we 
dence.  that  the  Moon  is  not  iahabited,  must  infer  that  whatever  be  its  uses  in  the 
then  tnere  is  an  end  of  the  general  solar  system,  or  in  the  general  purposes 

Erinciple,  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  so-  of  creation,  it  is  not  a  world  inhabited  bv 

ir  svstem  are  inhabited,  and  that  we  organised  races  such  as  those  to  which 

must  begin  our  speculation  about  each  *he  earth  is  appropriated."  II 

with  this  assumption.    IftheMoonbe  We  must  leave  Sir  David  and  Dr. 

not  inhabited,  then,  it  would  seem,  the  Lardner  to  settle  their  small  amount  of 

belief  that  each  special  body  in  the  differences    together;    for  Sir  David 

fystem  IS  inhabited,  must  depend  unon  will  have  it  that  ^' the  moon  exhibits 

reasons    specially  belonging  to   that  such  proofs  of  an  atmosphere  that  we 

body,  and  cannot  betaken  for  granted  have  a  new  ground  from  analogy  for 

without  these  reasons.^    Now,  as  to  believing  that  she  either  has,  or  is  in  a 

the  Moon,  we  have  latterly  acquired  state  of  preparation  for  receiving,  in- 

the  means  of  making  such  exact  and  habitants ;  "Y     whom,  ^  with  monu- 

foinute  inquiries,  that  at  the  meeting  ments  of  their  hands/'  he  **  hopes  may 

of  the  British  Association  at  Hull  last  be  discovered  with  some  magnificent 

year,  Mr.  Phillips,  an  eminent  geolo-  telescope    which  may  be    eonstruct- 

gist^  stated  that  astronomers  can  dis-  ed!''<^      And    be  is  compelled  to 

cern  the  shape  of  a  spot  on  the  Moon's  believe  that  "all    the  other  unseen 

•nrface,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in  satellites    of  the    solar    system    are 

breadth.    Passing  by,   however,  the  homes  to     animal    and     intellectual 

*  My»eunl^,  dec,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

t  P.  Viik,  Her  distance  from  us  is  240,000  miles ;  and  our  Essayist,  by  the  way, 
ItUs  us  (chap.  X.  ^  7)  that  "  a  railroad-carriage,  at  its  ordinary  rate  of  travelling,  would 
reaeh  her  in  a  manih."  We  should  not  like  to  travel  by  the  Lunar  Express,  but  should 
prefer  the  parliamentary  train,  and  hope,  starting  from  the  Hanwell  station,  to  get  to 

the  terminus  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  Good  Bishop  Wilkins  intended  to  be  taken 
up  by  birds  of  flight  trained  for  the  purpose.  When  the  Duchess  of  Newcast  ie  asked 
bun  where  he  intended  to  bait  by  the  way,  he  answered,  "  Your  Grace  is  the  last 
person  to  ask  me  the  question,  having  built  so  many  castles  in  the  air  !'' 

t  Essay,  p.  S73.                  ^  Pp.  80,  8L  II  Museum,  dec.  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

%  P.  108.  ♦♦  P.  24. 
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life.*'*  The  Essayist  woald  seem  not  When  it  was  diseoTered  that  the 
to  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  deprive  old  planets  in  certain  important  par- 
the  sun  of  inhabitants ;  but  our  con-  ticulars  resembled  the  earth, '  being 
fiden  t  Pluralist  will  not  surrender  the  opaque  and  solid  bodies,  having  similar 
stupendous  body  so  easily.  His  friend  motions  round  the  sun  and  on  their 
Dr.  Lardner  properly  regards  it  ^'  as  own  axis,  some  accompanied  by  satel-> 
a  vast  globular  furnace,  the  heat  lites,  and  all  having  arrangements  pro- 
emitted  from  each  square  foot  of  ducing  day  and  nighty  summer  and 
which  is  seven  times  greater  than  the  winter,  who  could  help  wondering 
heat  issuing  from  a  square  foot  of  the  whether  they  must  not  also  have  in* 
fierce^  blast-furnace :  to  what  agency  habitants,  reckoning  and  regulating 
the  light  and  heat  are  due,  no  one  their  lives  and  employments  by  dayi^ 
can  do  more  than  conjecture.  Ac-  months,  and  years  ?  This  was,  at  most^ 
cording  to  our  hypothesis,  it  is  a  great  however,  a  mere  guess  or  conjecture; 
Electric  Light  m  the  centre  of  the  and  whether  it  is  now  more  probable 
aystem  ;''t  and  '^  entirely  removed  than  then,  depends  on  the  interven- 
from  all  analogy  with  the  earth*' —  iog  progress  of  astronomy  and  science 
^utterly  unsuited  for  the  habitation  in  general.  Have  subsequent  dit- 
of  organised  tribes.''t  Nevertheless  coveries  strengthened  or  impugned 
Sir  David  believes  that  '*  the  sun  the  validity  oi  the  conjecture  5  The 
is  richly  stored  with  inhabitants'' —  limits  of  our  system  have  been  iinoe' 
the  probability  ''  being  doubtless  vastly  extended  by  the  discovery  of" 
greatly  increased  by  the  simpjle  con-  Uranus  and  Neptune;  and  the  plane^ 
nderation  Of  its  enormous  size" — a  tary  sisterhood  nas  also  increased  iob 
^domain  so  extensive,  so  blessed  number  by  thirty  little  and  verjF- 
with  perpetual  light  j"  but  it  would  eccentric  ones. 

seem  that.  ^Mf  it  be  mhabited,"  it  is  Now,    as    to    Neptune,   says  the^ 

probably  '^occupied  by  the  highest  Essayist^  in  substance,  what  reasoB- 

orders  of  intelligence  !"§  who,  how-  has  a  sensible  person  for  believing  it^ 

ever,  are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  pic-  peopled,  as  the  earth  is,  by  human 

turesque,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  some-  oeings — t.  e.   consisting  of  body  and 

what  peculiar,  but  doubtless  blessed  soul?    He    is    thirty    times    further 

position,  only  by  peeping  every  now  than  we  are  from  the  fun,  which  will 

and  then  through    the  sun's    spots,  appear  to  it  a  mere  star — about  the 

and  so  "  seeing  distinctly  the  planets  size  of  Jupiter  to  us ;  and  Neptune's, 

and  stars,'' — in  fact,  '^  large  portions  light  and  neat  will  be  nine  hundred- 

of  the  heavens !"!!    Perhaps  it  may  times  less  than  ours  11*    7)^  if^  never* 

be  thought  that  this  is  not  a  very  theless,  contain  animal  and  intelleo- 

handsome  way  of  dealing  with  such  tual  life,  we  must  try  to  conceive  how 

exalted  beings !  they  get  on  with  such  a  modicum  oL 

The  Essayist  has  now  onr  seven  those  useful  elements ! 

principal   sister  planets  to  deal  with  But  have  we  general   grounds  for 

— the  two  in/ra-terrestrial.  Mercury  assuming  all  the  planetary  bodies  iiw 

and  Venu«,  and  the  five  extra  terres-  habited  ?    Beginnmg  with  the  mooiif 

trial — Mars,  Jupiter.  Saturn,  Uranus,  we  have  encountered  a  decided  negm- 

and  Neptune; — and  as  to  all  these,  tive.     If  any  planet^  however,  havflt 

the  question  continues,  do  they  so  re-  sufficient  light,  heat^  clouds,  wind^.. 

semble   the  earth  in  physical  condi-  and  a  due  adjustment  of  gravity,  ana 

tions,  as  to  lead  us  safely  to  the  con-  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  which 

elusion  that  they  resemble  it  in  that  organisation    consist,   there   may  be 

other  capital  particular,  of  being  the  life  of  some  sort  or  other.    Now  we- 

habitations  of  intellectnal  and  moral  can  measure  and  weigh  the  planetfl^. 

beings?    Here,  be  it  observed,  that  exactly,  by  the  law  of  gravilatio^ 

every  symptom  of  unlikeness  which  which    embraces    every  particle    ei 

the  E:3sayist  can  detect,  greatly  aug-  matter  in   our  •'ystem,  and  find  the- 

ments  the  burthen  of  proof  incumbent  mass  of  our  earth  to  be  only  five- 

upon  his  opponents.  times  heavier  than  water.    Compare 

♦  Museum,  Ac,  vol.  iii  p.  109.  t  P.  113.                t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

«  More  Worlds  than  One,  pp.  97,  101.  II  Pp.  99,  100.          %  Essay,  p.  378. 
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ing  it  with  Jupiter — the  bulk  of  less  ages  before  man  was  placed 
which  is  1331  times  greater  than  that  on  the  earth;  while  it  was  tenanted 
of  the  Earth — his  density  is,  as  a  by  corals,  madrepores,  shell-fish, 
whole,  only  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  belemnites,  the  cartilaginous  fishes 
Earth — not  greater  than  it  would  be  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  the 
as  a  sphere  of  water;  and  he  is  coti'  Saurian  monsters  of  the  lias.  With 
jedured  to  be  such,  and  the  exist-  these  differences,  it  is  asked,  what 
ence  of  his  belts  to  be  lines  of  clouds,  becomes  of  analogy— of  resemblances 
fed  with  vapours  raised  by  the  sun's  justifying  our  belief  that  Jupiter  is 
action  on  such  a  watery  sphere — the  inhabited  like  ourselves  ? 
lines  of  such  clouds  being  of  so  steady  To  this  answers  Sir  David  Brew- 
and  determined  a  character,  in  con-  ster — Jupiter's  great  size  ^4s  alone  a 
sequence  of  his  great  rotatory  vclo-  proof  that  it  must  have  been  made  for 
city.  Equal  bulk  for  equal  bulk,  he  some  grand  and  tu^ul  purpose:''  it 
is  fighter  than  the  Earth,  but  of  course  is  flattened  at  its  poles ;  revolves  on 
mach  heavier  altogether;  and  as  he  its  axis  in  nearly  ten  hours:  has  dif* 
is  five  times  the  Earth's  distance  from  ferent  climates  and  seasons ;  and  is 
the  Sun,  he  must  get  a  proportionally  abundantly  illuminated,  in  tlie  short 
smaller  amount  of  light  and  heat^  and  absence  of  the  sun,  by  its  four  moons, 
even  that  diminished  by  the  clouds  givinjj  him,  in  fact,  "perpetual  moon- 
enveloping  him  to  so  great  an  extent,  light.'  Why  does  the  sun  give  it 
What  a  low  degree  of  vitality,  and  days,  nights,  and  years?  Why  do  its 
what  kind  of  organisation  must  animal  moons  irradiate  its  continents  and 
existence  possess,  to  suit  such  physi-  seas  ?  Its  equatorial  breezes  blow 
-cal  conditions,  especially  with  rele-  perpetually  over  its  plains?  To  what 
rence  to  gravity,  which,  at  his  sur-  purpose  could  such  a  gigantic  world 
faee,  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  nave  been  framed,  unless  to  supply-  the 
times  that  0/ the  Earth  1  Boneless,  wants,  and  minister  to  the  happiness, 
watery,  pulpy  inhabitants  of  the  coUl  of  living  beings?  Still,  it  is  admitted,! 
waters;  or  they  may  be  frozen  so  far  "that  certain  objections  or  diflliculties 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  animal  naturally  present  themselves."  The 
existence;  or  it  maybe  restricted  to  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  pre- 
shallow  parts  in  a  planet  of  ice.^  eludes  the  possibility  of  sufficient  light 
But  if  this  be  so,  to  what  end  his  and  heat  from  that  quarter,  to  sup- 
eorgeous  array  of  satellites  ? — his  port  either  such  vegetable  or  animal 
four  moons?  "  Precisely  the  same,"  life  as  exists  on  the  earth;  the  cold 
answers  our  pertinacious  Essayist,  ^  as  must  be  very  intense — its  rivers  and 
the  use  of  our  moon  during  the  count-  seas  must  be  tracks  and  fields  of  ice.| 

*  Essoy,  p.  281,  289.  t  Brewster,  p.  60. 

t  To  descend,  for  a  moment,  to  details.  Sir  David  Brewster  will  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  driven  to  elect  between  the  icy  or  watery  constituency  of  Jupiter  He  de- 
clares direct  experiment  to  have  proved  that  it  is  neither ;  that  if  Jupiter  were  a 
.sphere  of  water,  the  light  reflected  from  his  surface,  when  in  his  quadratures,  must 
■contain,  as  it  does  not^  a  large  portion  of  polarised  light ;  and  if  his  crusi  consist  of 
mountains,  precipices,  and  rocks  of  ice,  some  of  whose  faces  must  occasionally  reflect 
the  incident  light  at  nearly  the  polarising  angle,  the  polarisation  of  their  light  would 
be  distinctly  indicated.  The  Essayist,  in  his  Diuloffuc^  ** doubts  whether  the  re- 
mark is  applicable ;  for  Jupiter^s  watery  or  icy  mass  must  be  clothed  in  a  thick 
*atratam  of  air,  and  aqueous  vapour,  and  clouds.  But  even  were  the  planet  free 
£rom  clouds,  the  parts  of  the  planet's  surface  from  which  polarised  light  would  be 
lefleeted,  would  be  only  as  points  compared  with  the  whole  surface  ;  and  the  com- 
mon light  reflected  from  the  whole  surface  would  quite  overwhelm  and  obliterate 
Ihe  polarised  light." — Dial.  p.  64.  We  cite  this  as  a  sample  of  the  ingenuity  oi  both 
•disputants,  in  a  point  of  scientific  contact.  Whether  Sir  David's  conjectural  pola- 
rised light  be  or  be  not  thus  obliterated,  in  our  view  the  item  in  dispute  is  quite  lost 
in  the  general  question,  and  the  great  principles  on  which  its  solution  depends.  If 
4rivsn  to  elect  between  ice  and  water,  asks  Sir  David  playfully,  "may  we  not,  upon 
^pood  grounds,  prefer  the  proliable  ice  to  the  possible  water,  and  accommodate  the 
liihsbitants  of  Jupiter  with  very  comfortable  quarters,  in  huts  of  snow  and  houses  of 
«9r7stal,  wanned  by  subterranean  heat,  and  lighted  with  the  hydrogen  of  its  waters, 
'^'^ciaderm  not  wholly  deprived  of  their  bitumen]"— Pp.  236,  237^  The  answer 
oaamai  would  bo  obwiouM. 
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Bat  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  tern-  rise  upon  the  pinions  of  the  dove,  that 
perature  of  a  planet  depends  on  other  he  may  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest !''  { 
causes — the  condition  of  its  atmo-  Let  us  pause  at  this  point,  and  see 
sphere,  and  the  internal  heat  of  its  how  the  question  stands  on  the  show- 
mass — as  is  the  case  with  our  earth;  ing  of  the  respectively  imaginative 
and  such  "may"  be  the  case  in  Ju-  and  matter-of-fact  disputants  them- 
piter ;  and,  "  if"  so,  may  secure  a  selves.  Sir  David  Brewster,  being 
temperature  sufficiently  genial  to  siis-  bound  to  show  that  analoory  forces  us 
tain  such  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  to  believe  Jupiter  inhabited,  is  com- 
ours;  yet,  it  is  owned,  it  cannot  '*in-  pelted  to  admit  a  series  of  siirnal  dis- 
crease  the  feeble  light  which  Jupiter  cropancies  in  physical  condition ;  ex- 
derives  from  the  sun;"  but  an  en-  pecting  his  opponent,  in  turn,  to 
iargement  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  admit  such  a  series  of  essential 
increased  sensibility  of  the  retina,  alterations,  both  of  inert  matter  and 
would  make  the  sun's  light  as  brii-  organisation,  as  will  admit  of  what? 
liant  to  Jovians  as  to  us.''*  Be-  — iotaVy  different  modes  of  animal  and 
sides,  a  brilliant  phosphorescent  light  intellectual  existence — so  dift'erent,  as 
"may"  be  excited  in  the  satellites  to  drive  a  philosopher  into  the  fantastic 
by  the  sun's  rays.  Again,  the  day  of  dreams  in  which  we  have  just  seen 
ten  hours  may  be  thought  insufficient  him  indulging.  Not  so  the  E>sayist,  a 
for  physical  repose;  but^  it  is  an-  master  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy, 
swerecl,  five  hours'  repose  are  suffi-  He  does  not  presume  impiously  to  limit 
cient  for  five  of  labour.  "  A  difficulty  Omnipotence;  but  reverently  owns  His 
of  a  more  serious  kind,t  however,  is  power  to  create  whatever  forms  and 
present^id  by  the  great  force  of  gra-  conditions  of  existence  He  pleases, 
yity  on  so  gigantic  a  planet  as  Jupi-  But  when  it  is  asserted  that  He  has,  in 
ter ;"  but  Sir  David  gives  us  curious  fact,  made  beings  wholly  different 
calculations  to  show  that  a  Joviau's  from  any  that  we  see,  *'he  cannot 
weight  would  be  only  double  that  of  believe  this  without  further  «t;/c/cncg.*' | 
a  man  on  the  earth.  And  on  this  very  subject  of  the  ima- 
Struck  by  such  a  formidable  array  ginary  inhabitants  of  Jupiter,  he  says* 
of  differences,  when  he  was  in  quest  of  after  reading  what  his  heated  and 
resemblances  only,  fanciful    opponent    had   advanced,— 

••  Alike,  but,  oh !  how  difTerent! "  "  ^'^^  ^^-^  hard,"  he  njakes  an  objec- 

tor  sav,  "  on  our  neighbours  in  J upi- 

Sir   David    rebukes    the    sceptic    for  ter,  when  you  will  not  allow  them  to 

forming  so  low   an  opinion  of  Om-  be    anything  better  than    'boneless, 

nipotent  Wisdom,  as  to  assume  that  watery,  pulpy  creatures.' ''  To  which 

"the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  must  he  answers,    ^^  I    had  no    disposition 

be  either  men,  or  anything  resembling  to  be  hard  on  them  when  I  entered 

them  : — is  it,"  he  asks,"  necessary  that  upon    these    speculations.       I    drew, 

an  immortal  soul  should  be  hung  upon  what  "appeared  to  me,  probable  con- 

a  skeleton  of  bone,  or  imprisoned  in  a  elusions  from  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

cage  of  cartilage  and  skin  ?     Must  it  If  the  laws  of  attraction^  of  lights  of 

see  with  two  eyes,  and  hear  with  two  heat^  and  ifie  like^  be  the  same  there  a$ 

ears,  and  touch  with  ten  fingers,  and  they  are  here,  which  we  htlitve  to  5t 

rest  on  a  duality  of  limbs?     May  it  certain,   the  laws  of  life  must  aho  6s 

not   rest  in   a  Polyphemus  with  one  the  same;  and,  if  so,  I  can  draw  no 

eyeball,  or  in  an  Argus  with  a  hun-  other    conclusions  than  those  which    I 

dred  ?     May  it  not  reign  in  the  giant  have  stated,''^ 

forms  of  the  Titians,  and  direct  the  Says  the  Essayist,  I  know  that  my 

hundred  hands  of  Briareus?!     The  Maker  can  invest  with  the  intellect 

being  of  another  world  may  have  his  of  a  Newton,  each  of 

home  in  subterranean  cities,  warmed  ^    .               .a  *        i    .u         i          »> 

,             1     1    r;                                 1   1           "  The  gay  motes  tiiat  people  the  sunbeams ; ' 

by  central  fires ;  or  m  crystal  caves,  *      e  •'             . 

cooled   by  ocean  tides ;    or  he   may  but  before  I  believe  that  he  has  don© 

float  with  the  Nereids  upon  the  deep;  so,  give  me  reasonable  and  adequate 

or  mount  upon  wings  as  eagles ;  or  evidence  of  so  wonderful  and  sublime 


♦  Brewfter,  p.  61.         t  Ibid.,  p.  62.      %  IbVA.,  w  ^^^  ^^*      ^^^^^  ^  '^'^'  ^^x^^* 
II  Dial.,  p.  6,  ^\\;vi..v'«^. 
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a  fact ;  or  I  must  belieyo  in  any  kind  nearly  equal — about  the  same  as  that 
of  nonsense  that  an^  one  can  imagine,  of  ironstone ;  while  the  density  of  the 
The  planet  Jupiter  affords  a  fair  thoroughly-baked  planet  Meicury  ia 
sample  of  the  procedure  of  the  £s8ay-  equal  to  that  of  gold.  "  Now  it  ap^ 
ist  and  his  opponent,  with  reference  pears,  on  the  contrary/'  he  continues^ 
to  all  the  other  primaiy  planets  of  the  **  that  the  density  of  Jupiter  very 
Solar  system.  From  Mercury,  in  red-  little  exceeds  that  of  water ;  that  of 
hot  contiguity  to  the  Sun,  to  Neptune,  Uranus  and  Neptune  is  exactly  that 
which  is  at  thirty  times  the  Earth's  of  water;  while  Saturn  is  so  light, 
distance  from  it^  and  from  which  as  that  it  would  float  in  water  like  a 
we  have  seen  it  derives  only  one  Nine-  globe  of  pine  wood.  .  .  .  The  seas 
hundredth  part  of  the  light  and  heat  im-  and  oceans  of  these  planets  must  con- 
parted  to  ourselves  by  the  Sun,-— Sir  sist  of  a  liqiud  far  lighter  than  water. 
I)avid  Brewster  will  have  all  inha-  It  is  computed  that  a  liauid  on  Jupi- 
bited,  and  the  physical  condition  of  ter,  which  would  be  analogons  to  tne 
each  correspondingly  altered  to  admit  terrestrial  oceans,  would  be  three  times 
of  it :  centriu  heat,  and  eyes  the  pupils  lighter  than  sulphuric  ether,  the  light- 
of  which  are  sufficiently  enlarged,  and  est  known  liquid  :  and  would  be  such 
the  retina's  sensibility  sufficiently  in-  that  cork  would  scarcely  float  in 
creased,  to  admit  of  seeing  with  nine  it !"  f 

hundred  times  less  light  than  is  requi-  Commending  these  trifling  discre- 

fita   for  our   own    organs  of  signt  I  pancies  to  Sir  David^s  attention,  while 

"IJranus    and    Neptune,"    concludes  manufacturing  his  planetary  inhabi- 

the    triumphant  ^^Ploralist  *--nothing  tants  in  conformity  with  them,  shall 

daunted  by  the* overwhelming   evi-  we  now  follow  his  flight  beyond  the 

denoes  of  physical  diflierence  of  con-  solar  system,  and  get  among  the  Fixed 

dition  —  ^  are    doubtUss'^ — with    the  Stars  ?    Here  we  are  gazmg  at  the 

Sun — "the  abodes  of  Life  and  Intel-  Dog  Star!     **I  allow,"  says  a  pen- 

Ugence ;  the  colossal  temnles  where  give  objector  to  the  Essayist^l  "  that 

their  Creator  is  recognised  and  wor-  if  you  disprove  the  existence  of  inha- 

ihipped — the   remotest  watch-towers  bitants  in  the  planets  of  our  system, 

of  our  system,  from  which  his  works  I  shall  not  feel  much  real  interest  in 

may  be  better  studied,  and  his  glories  the  possible  inhabitants  of  the  Sirian 

more  easily  descried  !"  system.     Neighbourhood  has   its  in- 

Why,  with  such  elastic  principles  fluence  upon  our  feelings  of  regard. — 

^of  analogy  as  his,  stop  short  of  peo-  even  neighbourhood  on  a  scale  of  mil- 

plins  the  Meteoric  Stones  with  rational  Hens  of  miles !  " 

mhabitants  ?  whom,  and  whose  doings.  Here  our  Pluralist  is  quite  at  home, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  Moon,  "  some  and  evidently  in  great  favour.    The 

magnificent'*   instrument,   yet  to  be  stars  twinkle  and  glitter  with  delight 

constructed,  may  discover  to  us  ?  at  his  gleeful  approach,  to  elevate  them 

•  Thus  much  for  the  planets, — before  into  moral  and  intellectual  dignity, 

quitting  which,  however,  we  may  state  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  select 

that  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  about  « some  bright  particular"  one,  to  be 

as   staunch    a    Pluralist  as  his    ad-  hereafter  distinguished  as  the  seat  of 

mirer  Sir  David  Brewster,  a  greater  his  own  personal  existence ;  whence 

japidity  of  rotation,  and  smaller  in-  he  is  to  spend  eternity  in  radiating 

itervals   of  light    and   darkness,    are  astronomical  emanations   throughout 

jtmong  the  characteristics  distinguish-  infinitude. 

ing  the  groun  of  major  planets  from  "Then,  unembodicd.  doth  he  trace, 

ihe  terrestrial   group.     He   also   adds  By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  7 

^bat  another  "  striking  distinction"  is  A  Thing  ofEyes,  that  all  survey,    .    . 

the  comparative  lightneas  of  the  mat-  ^  Thought  Unseen,  yet  seeing  aU ! "  $ 

ler  constituting  the  former.     The  den-  He  stands  in  the  starry  solitude,  wav- 

4it7  ^^  Venus,  Mars,  and  our  earth,  is  ing  his  wand,    and   lo !    he    peoples 


*J}if£j.,p.  76.  t  Museum,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  t  DicU.,  p.  23. 

^  Lorn  Byron — Hebrew  Melodies.     "  The  philosopher  will  scan,"  says  Sir  David, 
mi  the  dome  of  him  eloquent  Treatitei  **  with  a  new  leivse^  Xlh«  V«{ty  spheres  in  which 
'  io  Mtatfy. "— ,P.  gti9. 
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each  glistening  speck  with  intellectual  attendant  planets,  to  which  they  may 
existence,  with  the  highest  order  of  impart  such  light  and  heat, — and 
intelligence,  as  in  the  case  of  that  little  these  planets  inhabitants  living  under 
star,  the  sun,  which  he  has  quitted,  and  enjo^ine  those  beni^  influences. 
Now  as  to  these  same  fixed  stars,  Everything  here  depends  on  this  pro- 
we  can  easily  guess  the  steps  of  Sir  position,  that  the  Stars  are  like  the 
David's  brief  and  satisfactory  argu-  Sun ;  and  it  becomes  essential  to  ex- 
ment  If  the  stars  be  suns,  they  amine  what  evidence  we  have  of  the 
are  inhabited  like  our  sun;  and  if  exactness  of  their  likeness.^  In  the 
they  be  suns,  each  has  its  planets,  Preface  to  his  Second  Edition,  the 
like  our  sun ;  and  if  they  have  Essayist,  whose  scientific  knowledge 
planets,  thev  are  inhabited  like  our  few  will  venture  to  impugn,  boldly 
planets;  and  if  they  have  satellites  asserts  that  '^ man's  knowledge  of 
like  some  of  ours,  they  are  also  in-  the  physical  properties  of  the  lumio- 
habited.  But  the  stars  art  suns,  aries  which  he  discerns  in  the  skies, 
and  they  all  have  planets,  and  at  is,  even  now,  almost  nothing;"  ana 
least  some  of  these  planets,  satellites;  '*  such  being  the  state  of  eur  know- 
therefore,  all  the  fixed  stars,  with  ledge,  as  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of 
their  respective  planetary  systems,  are  the  plurality  of  worlds,  the  time  ap- 
inhabited  (q.  e.  d.)  Here  are  Sir  peared  to  be  not  inopportune  for  a 
David's  words : — "  VVe  are  compelled  calm  discussion  of  the  question. — up- 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  wherever  on  which,  accordingly,"  he  ados,  *•  I 
there  is  a  sun,  there  must  be  a  planet-  have  ventured  in  the  following  pages.*' 
ary  system ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  In  the  same  Preface  he  has  ably  con- 
planetary  system,  there  must  be  Life  densed  into  a  single  paragraph  Ms 
and  Intelligence."*  This  is  the  way  views  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
in  whTch,  it  seems,  we  worms  of  the  present  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
earth  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  deal  the  Fixed  Stars.!! 
with  our  Almighty  Creator :  dog-  In  the  opening  of  the  chapter  devot- 
matically  insisting  that  every  scene  ed  to  this  subject  (ch.  viii.),  he  ad- 
of  existence  in  which  He  may  have  mits  ''the  special  evidence,"  as  to 
displayed  His  omnipotence,  is  but  a  the  probability  of  these  stars  contain- 
repetition  of  that  particular  one  in  ing,  iii  themselves,  or  in  accompany- 
which  we  have  our  allotted  place  I  ing  planets,  inhabitants  of  any  kind, 
As  if  He  had  but  one  pattern  for  Uni-  ''  it,  indeed,  slight^  either  way." 
versal  Creation  !  Only  one  scheme  for  As  to  Clustered  and  Double  stars, 
peopling  and  dealing  with  infinitude !  they  appear  to  f^ve  us,  he  says,  but 
O,  that  the  clay  should  think  thus  of  little  promise  of  inhabitants,  mwhat 
Him  ihat  faahioneth  it  Pf  Forgetting,  degree  of  condensation  the  matter  of 
in  an  exulting  moment  of  blindness  these  binary  systems  is,  compared 
and  presumption.  His  own  awful  with  that  of  our  solar  system,  we 
words,  My  thoughts  are  not  as  your  have  no  means  whatever  of  know- 
thoughtsy  neither  are  yottr  vrays  my  ing :  but  even  granting  that  each  in- 
ways.  For  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  dividual  of  the  pair  were  a  sun  like 
than  the  Earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  ours  in  the  nature  of  its  materi^, 
than  your  ways^  and  my  thoughts  than  and  its  state  of  condensation,  is  it 
your  thoughts !%  probable  that  it  resembles  our  Son 
We  are  now,  however,  about  to  also  in  having  planets  revolving  about 
people  the  Fixed  Stars.  The  only  it?  A  system  of  planets  revolving 
proof  that  they  are  the  centres  of  pla-  about^  or  among,  a  pair  of  Suns^ 
netary  systems,  resides  in  the  as-  which  are  at  the  same  time  revolving 
Buniption  that  these  Stars  are  like  the  about  one  another,  is  so  complex  A 
Sun  ;  and  as  resembling  him  in  their  scheme  [apparently],  so  impossible  to 
nature  and  qualities,  so  having  the  arrange  in  a  stable  manner,  that  the 
same  offices  and  appendages : — inde-  assumption  of  the  existence  of  sudi 
pendent  sources  of  light,  and  thence  schemes,without  a  vestige  of  evidence, 
probably  of  heat;    therefore  having  can   hardly  require  refutation.      No 

*  Pp.  164,  165.  t  Itaiab,  xiv.  9.  X  Isaiah,  W.  8,  9. 

^  £M«y,  p.  244.  II  Pp.  vii.  viii. 
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doubt,  if  we  were  really  required  to  his  has  been  a  permanent  condition 
provide  such  a  binary  system  of  Sans  of  brightness :  yet  many  of  the  fixed 
with  attendant  planets,  this  would  be  stars  not  only  undergo  changes,  but 
best  done  by  putting  the  planets  so  periodical,  and  possibly  pro^ressire 
near  to  one  Sun  that  they  should  not  changes: — whence  it  may  be  infer- 
be  sensibly  affected  by  the  other;  and  red,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not,  gene- 
this  is  accordingly  what  has  been  rally,  in  the  same  permanent  condi- 
proposed.  For,  as  has  been  well  said  tion  as  our  Sun.  As  to  the  evidence 
by  Sir  John  Herschell,  of  the  sup-  of  their  revolution  on  their  axis,  this 
posed  planets  in  making  this  pro-  has  been  inferred  from  their  having 
posal,  '*  unless  closely  nestled  under  periodical  recurrences  of  fainter  and 
the  protecting  wing  of  their  imme-  orighter  lustre;  as  if  revolving  orbs 
diate  superior,  the  sweep  of  the  with  one  side  darkened  by  spots.  Of 
other  Sun  in  his  perihelion  passage  these,  five  only  can  be  at  present 
round  their  own,  might  carry  them  off,  spoken  of  by  astronomers!  with  pre- 
or  whirl  them  into  orbits  utterly  in-  cision.  Nothing  is  more  probable 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  their  than  that  these  periodical  changes 
inhabitants."  "  To  assume  the  exist-  indicate  the  revolution  of  these  stellar 
ence  of  the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  masses  on  their  axis  —  a  utiiversal 
fuch  dangersj  and  to  provide  against  law,  apparently,  of  all  the  large  com- 
the  dangers  by  placing  them  so  close  pact  masses  of  the  Universe,  but  by 
to  one  Sun  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  no  means  inferring  their  being,  or 
of  the  other,  though  the  whole  dis-  having  accompanying  planets,  in- 
tanoe  of  the  two  may  not^  and  as  we  habited.  The  Sun^s  rotation  is  not 
know  in  some  cases  does  not,  exceed  shown,  intelligibly,  connected  with  its 
the  dimensions  of  our  solar  system,  is  having  near  it  the  inhabited  Earth. 
showing  them  all  the  favour  which  is  In  the  mean  time,  in  so  far  as  these 
possible..  But  in  making  this  provi-  stars  are  periodical,  they  are  proved 
sion,  it  is  overlooked  that  it  may  not  to  be,  not  like,  but  wilike  our  Sun. 
be  possible  to  keep  them  in  perma-  The  only  real  point  of  resemblance, 
nent  orbits  so  near  to  the  selected  cen-  then,  is  that  of  being  self-luminous, 
tre.  Their  Sun  may  be  a  vast  sphere  in  the  highest  degree  ambiguous 
of  luminous  vapour,  and  the  planets  and  inconclusive,  and  furnishing  no 
plunged  into  this  atmosphere  may,  in-  argument  entitled  to  be  deemed  one 
stead  of  describing  regular  orbits,  from  analogy.  Humboldt  deems  the 
plough  their  way  in  spiral  paths  force  of  analogy  to  tend  even  in 
through  the  nebulous  aoyas  of  its  the  opposite  directon.  "After  all,'^ 
central  nucleus."*  he  asks4  ^^is  the  assumption  of 
In  dealing  with  the  Single  Stars,  satellites  [attendant  planet4>j  to  the 
'  which  are.  like  the  Sun,  self-luminous,  fixed  stars,  so  absolutely  necessary  ? 
can  they  oe  proved,  like  him,  to  be  If  we  were  to  begin  from  the  outer 
definite  dense  masses  1  [His  density  planet^  Jupiter,  &c.,  analogy  might 
is  about  that  of  water.J  Or  are  they,  seem  to  require  that  all  planets  have 
or  many  of  them,  lummous  masses  in  satellites : — yet  this  is  not  so  with 
A  far  more  diffused  state,  visually  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury;"  to  which 
contracted  to  points  through  their  may  now  be  added  the  thirty  Plane- 
immense  distance?  Some  of  those  toids — making  a  much  greater  num- 
which  we  have  the  best  means  of  ber  of  bodies  that  have  not,  than  that 
examining  are  one-third,  or  even  less,  have  satellites.  The  assumption,  then, 
in  mass,  than  he:  and  if  Sirius,  for  that  the  fixed  stars  are  of  exactly 
instance,  be  in  this  diffused  condition,  the  same  nature  as  the  Sun,  was 
though  that  would  not  of  itself  pre-  originally  a  bold  guess ;  but  there  has 
Tent  his  having  planets,  it  would  not  since  been  a  vestige  of  any  con- 
make  him  so  unlike  our  Sun,  as  firmatory  fact : — no  planet,  nor  any- 
much  to  break  the  force  of  the  pre-  thing  fairly  indicating  the  existence  of 
sumption  that  he  must  have  planets  one  revolving  round  a  fixed  star,  has 
as  he  has.  Again  :  As  far  back  as  ever  hitherto  been  discerned ; — and 
our  knowledge  of  our  Sun  extends,  the  subsequent  discovery  of  nebulae ; 

*  ^Majr,  pp,  243,  244,  t  See  them  specified,  p.  a5l.  t  Cosmos,  iii.  373. 
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binary  systems;  clusters  of  stars;  that  the  number  of  insulated  stars, 
periodical  stars;  of  varied  and  ac-  though  indeed  greater  than  that  of 
oelerating  periods  of  such  stars, — all  such  compound  systems,  is  neverthe- 
seem  to  point  the  other  way :  leaving,  less  only  three  times,  perhaps  only 
though  possibly  facts  small  in  amount,  twice  as  s^reat.  Thus  the  loose  evidence 
the  original  assumption  a  mere  guess,  of  resemblance  between  our  Sun  and 
unsupported  by  all  that  three  cen-  the  fixed  stars  becomes  feebler  the 
,  turies  of  most  diligent,  and  in  other  more  it  is  examined ;  and  the  assump- 
respects,  successful  research,  have  tion  of  stellar  planetary  systems  ap- 
been  able  to  bring  to  light.  All  the  pears,  when  closely  scrutinised,  to 
knowledge  of  times  succeeding  Co-  dwindle  %way  to  nothing.t 
pernicus,  Galileo,  and  Kepler,  (who  Now,  to  so  much  of  the  foregoing 
might  well  believe  the  stars  to  be  in  facts  and  speculations  as  are  contained 
every  tense  suns) ;  among  other  in  the  Essay,  from  which  we  have 
things,  the  disclosure  of  the  history  of  faithfully  and  carefully  extracted  the 
our  own  planet,  as  one  in  which  such  substance,  in  order  that  our  readers 
grand  changes  nave  been  constantly  may  judge  for  themselves.  Sir  David 
eoiug  on  ;  the  certainty  that  in  by  far  Brewster  answers,  in  effect,  and  gene- 
uie  greatest  part  of  the  duration  of  rally  in  words,  thus: — 
its  existence  it  has  been  tenanted  by  The  greatest  and  grandest  truth  in 
creatures  entirely  different  from  those  astronomy,  is  the  motion  of  the  solar 
which  give  an  interest,  and  thence  a  system,  advancing  with  all  the  planets 
persuasiveness,  to  the  belief  of  in-  and  satellites  in  the  heavens,  at  the 
habitants  in  worlds  appended  to  each  rate  of  fifty-seven  miles  a  second, 
itar ;  the  impossibility  of  wjiich  ap-  round  some  distant  invisible  body,  in 
pears,  in  the  gravest  consideration  an  orbit  of  such  inconceivable  dimen- 
of  transferring  to  other  worlds  such  sions,  that  millions  of  years  may  be 
interests  as  belong  to  our  race  in  this  required  for  a  single  orbit.  When  we 
world ; — all  these  considerations,  it  consider  that  this  centre  must  be  a 
would  seem,  should  have  prevented  sun  with  attendant  planets  like  our 
that  old  and  arbitrary  conjecture  from  own,  revolving  in  like  manner  round 
growing  up,  among  a  generation  pro-  our  sun,  [?]  or  round  their  common 
Jessing  philosophical  caution  and  scien-  centre  of  gravity,  the  mind  rejects,  al- 
UJic  dusciplinej  into  a  settled  belief,  most  with  indignation,  the  ignoble 
Finally,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  sentiment  that  Man  is  the  onl^  being 
speculate  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  performing  this  immeasurable  journey 
planets  which  belong  to  such  systems,  — and  that  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
as  soon  as  we  shall  have  ascert^iined  and  Neptune,  with  their  bright  array 
that  there  are  such  planets,^-or  that  of  regal  train-bearers,  are  but  as  colos- 
there  is  one  such.*  sal  blocks  of  lifeless  clay,  encumbering 
In  the  Dialogue,  written  after  the  the  Earth  as  a  drag,  and  mocking  the 
first  edition  of  the  "  Essay''  had  ap-  creative  Majesty  of  Heaven.  From 
peared,-the  Essayist  greatly  strength-  the  birth  of  man  to  the  extinction  of  his 
ened  the  position  for  which  he  had  race  [!]  the  system  to  which  he  belongs 
contended  in  it,  by  an  important  will  nave  described  but  an  infinitesi- 
passage  containing  tfie  results  of  the  mal  arc  in  that  grand  cosmical  orbit  in 
eminent  astronomer  M.  Struves  recent  which  it  is  destined  to  move.  This 
exanii nation  of  double  stars,  and  the  affords  a  new  argument  for  the  plural- 
result  of  his  elaborate  and  conipre-  ity  of  worlds.  Since  every  fixed  star 
hensive  comparison  of  the  whole  body  must  have  planets,  the  fact  of  our 
of  facts  in  stellar  astronomy.  Among  system  revolving  round  a  similar 
the  brighter  stars,  he  arrives  at  the  system  of  planets,  furnishes  a  new  ar- 
conclusion,  that  every  fourth  such  gument  from  analogy ;  for  as  there  is 
star  is  physically  double;  and  that  a  at  least  one  inhabited  planet  in  the 
completed  knowledge  of  double  stars  one  system,  there  must  for  the  same 
may  prove  every  third  bright  star  to  reason  be  one  in  the  other,  and  conse- 
be  physically  double  !  And  in  the  quently  as  many  as  there  are  systems 
case  of  stars  of  inferior  magnitude,  in  the    Universe.^    Thus  our  system 

♦  Ch.  viii.,  passim,     f  JDiai ,  pp.  20-23.  t  More  Wbr(<i«  tfcau  Onfc>CVv.xv.^'\«A««fc. 
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is  not  absolutely  fixed  in  space,  bat  it  in  motion ;  and  the  further  attempt  to 

connected  with  the  other  systems  in  show  the  direction  of  that  motion;— 

the  Universe.  and    again,  the   hypothesis  that  the 

The  Fixed  Stars  are  suns  of  other  Sun  itself  revolves  round  some  distant 

systems,  whose  planets  are  invisible  object  in  space.*'    These  minute  in- 

from  their  distance,  as  are  ours  from  quiries  and  bold  conjectures,  he  says, 

the  nearest  fixed  star.     Every  $ingU  **  cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  ques- 

star  shining  by  its  own  native  li|?ht  tion,  whether  any  part   besides   the 

is  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system  like  earth  ht  inhabited :  any  more  than  the 

our  own — the  lamp   that   lights,  the  investigation  of  the  movements  of  the 

stove  that  heats,  and  the  ppwer  that  ocean  and  their  laws    can    prove  or 

guidesin  their  orbits,  inhabited  worlds  disprove  the  existence  of  marine  plants 

nice  our  own.     Many  are  double j  with  and  animals.    They  do  not,  on  that 

a  system  of  planets  round  each,  or  the  account,  cease  to  be    important  and 
centre  of  gravity  of  both.    No  one  cam    interesting  objects  of  speculation,  but 

believe  that  two  suns  would  be  placed  they  do  not  belong  to    our  subject.*' 

in  the  heavens,  for  no  ether  purpose  As  to  the  Sun's  motion,  we  are  bound 

ihan/to  revolve  round  their  common  to  say,  that    the   Ascronomer   Royal 

centre  of  gravity.    It  is  *'  highly  pro-  has  recently  declared  that  "  every  as- 

bable,''  that  our  Sun  is  one  of  a  binary  tronomer  who  has  examined  the  mat- 

tystem,  and  has  at  present  an  unseen  ter  carefully,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 

partner ;  and  we  are  "  entitled  to  con-  sion    of  Sir  William    Herschell,  that 

elude*' that  all  the  other  binary  systems  the   whole    solar    system  is   moving 

have    at    least    an  inhabited  planet:  towards   a  point  in  the  constellation 

wherever  there  is  a  self-luminous  fix-  Hercules.**  |     Before  quitting  this  part 

ed  or    movable  Sun    there    must  be  of  the  subject,  we  may  state  that  the 

a  planetary    system ;  and    wherever  £ssayist,in  his  second  Preface, H  points 

there  is  a  planetary  system,  there  must  out  the  insecure  character  of  astrono- 

be  life  and  intelligence.^  mical  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of 

Apart  from  the  assertion  of  his  car-  absolute  light  ascribed  to  some  of  the 

dinal  principle  with  which  we  are  fa-  fixed  stars.  It  has  been  estimated  that 

miliar,  namely,  that  since  our  Sun  has  the  illuminating  power  of  Alpha  Cen- 

an  inhabited  planet,  all  others  must;  tauri  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Sun, 

and  also  that  all  planets  must  be  in-  placed  at  that  distance,  which  is  two 

habited ; — ^the  argumentative  value  of  hundred  thousand  times  as  far  off  as 

these  two  chapters  seems  to  lie  in  this,  is  the  Sun ;  but  Sir    John  Herschell 

that  they  anninilate  one  of  the  Essay-  will  not  concur  in  more  of  the  calcula- 

ist's  points  of  unlikeness  between  our  tion  than  attributes  to  the    star    the 

Sun  and  other  Fixed  Stars,  inasmuch  emission  of  more  light  than  our  Sun. 

as  it^  together  with^^so  many  of  them,  Surely  the  critical  and  precarious  cha- 

is  one  of  a  binary  system :  wherefore  racter  of  such  calculations  should  not 

what  is  true  of  it^  is  true  of  them,  ei  be  lost  sight  of  by  candid  inquirers, 

vice  versa.    He  bases  this  proposition,  but  incline  them  to  scan  somewhat 

viz.,  that  our  Sun  is  one  of  a  binary  closely  any  pretensions  tinctured  by 

system,  on  "  high   probability,"  from  astronomic  dogmatism. 

'*  the  motion  of  our  own  system  round  One  immense  step  more,  however, 

a  distant  centre.*'!    The  great  truth  — and   it  is  our  last,  brings   to  ''the 

of  this  motion,   he  says,  the  Essayist  outskirts  of  creation,"  as  the  Essay- 

"  has  completely  misrepresented,  fore-  ist  calls  it,— the  Nebula :  and  here  we 

feeing  its  influence  on  the  mind  as  an  find  him    once   more   confronted    by 

argnment  for  more  worlds  than  one.''|  his  indefatigable  and  implacable  op- 

What  the  Essayist  had  said    on  the  ponent.     We  must  therefore  takeour 

subject^  was  this  :§  he  speaks  of  ''  the  biggest  and  best  mental  telescope  to 

attempt  to  show  that  the  Sun,  carry-  benold  these  two  Specks  intellectual,  so 

ing  with  it  the  whole  solar  system,  is  far  off  in  infinituae,  wrangling  about 


*  More  Worlds  ihan  One^  Cb.  viii.,  passim.  t  Ibid.,  p   164. 

/  Ibid.,  p.  119.  ^  Essay,  p.  257.  II  Led.  on  Astron,,  2d  edit.  (1849.) 
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a  faint  cloud  vastly  further  off  than    sertion  than  when  we  stock  the  Ne- 

themselves.  Do  you  see  bow  angry  one    bulas  with  inhabitants,  and  call  them, 

of  them  looks,  and  how  provokingly    in  that  sense,  inhabit ea  worlds.^'!  The 

stolid  the  other  ?    'Tis  all  about  the    Essayist  contends  that  the  argument 

nature  of  that  same  cloud,  or  Nebula ;    for  the  vastness  of  the  scheme  of  the 

and  if  we  could  only  hear  what  they    Universe,  suggested  by  the  resolution 

said,  we  might  catch  a  chord  or  two    of  the  NebuTs,  is  found  to  be  unten- 

of  the  music  of  the  spheres!  The  Essay-    able : — inasmuch  as  the   greatest  as- 

ist  is  required,  by  his  brother  speck,  to    tronomers    now     agree  in    believing 

believe  that  the  faintly-luminous  patch    Nebulee  to  have  distances  of  the  same 

at  which  they  are  gazing — a  thou-    order  as  Fixed  Stars.      Their    filmjr 

sandth  part  of  the  visible  breadth  of    appearance  is  a  true  indication  of  a 

our  own  Sun — contains  in  it  more  life    highly  attenuated  substance :  so  at- 

ihan  exists  in  as  many  such  systems    tenuated  as  to  destroy  all  probability 

as  the  unassisted  eye  can  see  stars  in  *  of  their  being  inhabited  worlds.    Witn 

the   heavens  on  the  clearest  winter    this  opinion  as  to  the  tenuity  of  Ne^ 

night: — a  view   of  the  greatness  of    bulee  agrees  the  absence  of  all  o&servs<2 

oreation  so  stupendous,  that  the   as-    motion  among  their  parts;  while  the 

tounded  speck,  the  Essayist,  asks  for    extraordinary  spiral   arrangement  of 

a  moment  s  time  to  consider  the  mat-    many  of  them,  proves  that  neverthe- 

fer.     "  We  are  entitled  to  draw  the    less  many  of  them  really  have  motion, 

conclusion,'    says    the    other,    'Hhat    and  suggestsraodcs  of  calculating  their 

these  Nebula  are  clusters  of  stars,  at    tenuity,  and  showing  how  extreme  it 

such  an  immense  distance  from  our    is.     "It  is  pfobable/'  said  Lord  Rosse. 

own  system,  that  each  star  of  which    in  a  paper  which  we  ourselves  heara 

they  are  composed  is  the  sun  or  cen-    him  read  not  long  ago,  from  the  chair 

tre  of  a  system  of  planets ;  and  that    of  the  Royal    Society,  "  that    in   the 

these  planets  are  inhabited — like  our    Nebular  systems,  motion  exists.      If 

Earth,  the  seat  of  vegetable,  animal,    we  see  a  system  with  a  distinct  spiral 

and  intellectuallife:"*  that  ail  the  Ne-    arrangement^  all  analogy  leads  us  to 

bnlsB  are  resolvable  into  stars;   and    conclude  that  there  has  been  motion; 

appear  as  Nebuloe  only  because  they    and  that  if  there  has  been  motion,  that 

are  more  distant  than  the  region  in    motion  still  continues.''  .     .  ^'  Among 

which  they  can  appear  as  stars.f  The    the  NebulcB,''  he  says,  "there  are  va5 

conclusion,  however,  at  which  the  Es-    numbers  much  too  faint  to  be  sketched 

sayist  arrives,  after  an  elaborate  exa-    or  measured  with  afay  prospect  of  ad- 

minaf  ion  ofevidence,  and  especially  of    vantage:    the  most  powerful    instru- 

the  latest  discoveries  in  this  dim  and    ments  we  possess   showing  in  them 

distant  region  by  Sir  John  Herschell    nothing  of  an  organised  structure,  but 

and  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  is — that  "  Ne-    merely  a  confused  mass  of  nebulosity, 

bulee  are  vast  masses  of  incoherent  or    of  varying  brightness.*'  §  The  Essayist 

gaseous  matter,  of  immense  tenuity,  makes  powerlul  use,  moreover,  of  Sir 
iffused  in  forms  more  or  less  irregular,  John  Herschell's  celebrated  observa- 
but  all  of  them  destitute  of  any  regular  tion  of  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  lying 
system  of  solid  moving  bodies.  .  .  .  near  the  South  Pole ;  exhibiting  the 
&i  far,  then,''  he  concludes,  "  as  these  coexistence,  in  a  limited  compass,  and 
Nebulae  are  concerned,  the  improba-  in  indiscriminate  position,  of  stars, 
bility  of  their  being  inhabited  appears  clusters  of  stars,  nebuls  regular  ana 
to  amount  to  the  hicrhest  point  that  irregular,  and  nebular  streaks  and 
can  be  conceived.  We  may,  by  the  patches,  things  different  not  merely 
indulgence  of  fancy,  people  the  sum-  to  us,  but  in  themselves:  nebules  side 
mer  clouds,  or  the  beams  of  the  aurora  by  side  with  stars  and  clusters  of 
borealis,  with  living  beings  of  the  stars;  nebulous  matter  resolvable, 
same  kind  of  substance  as  those  bright  close  to  nebulous  matter  irresolvable ; 
appearances  themselves ;  and  in  domg  — the  last  and  widest  step  by  which 
so,  we  are  not  making  any  bolder  as-    the  dimensions  of  the  Universe  have 


♦  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  176.  t  Ettay,  p.  211. 

t  Essay,  pp.  235-236.  ^  DW\ .,  -^ .  \%. 
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beea  expanded,  *in  the  notions  of  separable  into  distinct  luminons  ele> 
eager  specniators,  being  checked  by  a  ment«: — nebuls  are,  it  would  then 
completer  knowledge,  and  a  sa^er  seem,  as  it  were  of  a  curdled  or 
spirit  of  speculation.*  In  discussing  ^raniilat^d  texture ;  they  have  run 
such  matters  as  these,  he  finely  ob-  ip.to  lum'ps  of  light,  or  been  formed 
serves — *'  It  is  difficult  to  make  men  originally  of  such  lumps.''  And  then 
feel  that  so  much  ignorance  can  lie  follow  some  very  ingenious  and  re- 
olose  to  so  much  knowledge  ;  to  make  fined  speculations,  into  which  we 
them  believe  that  they  have  been  ai-  have  not  space  to  enter ;  and  indeed 
lowed  to  discover  so  miich,  and  yet  we  may  be  well  content  with  what 
are  not  allgwed  to  discover  more."  t  we  have  done,  having  travelled  from 
In  alluding  to  the  Nebula;,  as  sub-  a  tolerable  depth  in  the  crust  of  our 
jects  of  our  most  powerful  telescopic  own  little  planet,  past  planet  after 
observation,  the  Essayist  speaks  in  a  planet,  star  af^er  star,  till  we  reached 
tone  of  sarcasm  concerning  the  "shin-  the  nebulous  '*  outskirts  of  creation;'* 
ina  dots^'^  —  the  "  lumps  of  lighC^  accompanied  by  two  Mentors  of  In- 
wnich  are  rendered  apparent  amidst  finitude, — whispering  into  our  ear— 
them:  asking,  what  are  these  lumps  ?  one,  that  life,  animal,  intellectual, 
(1.)  How  large  ?  (2.)  At  what  dis-  moral,  was  swarming  around  us  at 
tances?  (3.)  Of  what  structure?  every  step;  the  other,  that  that  life 
(4.)  Of  what  use  ? — adding,  he  must  ceased  with  our  own  JEarth,  as  far  as 
be  a  bold  man  who  undertakes  to  an-  we  wore  able  to  detect  its  existence, 
swer  the  question,  that  each  is  a  Sun  and  giving  us  very  solemn  and  myste- 
with  attendant  systems  of  planet's,  rioiis  reasons  why  it  should  be  so. 
Sir  David,  exceedingly  irate,  says,  Our  Essayist,  however,  is  not  ex- 
"We  accept  the  challenge,  and  ap-  hausted  by  the  efforts  he  nas  made  in 
peal  to  our  readers:'' — (1.)  The  size  his  destructive  career.  If  he  be  a 
of  the  dot^  or  lump,  is  large  enough  **  proud  setter  down ''  of  cosmological 
to  be  a  Sun.  (2.)  He  cannot  answer  systems,  he  determines,  in  turn,  to  be 
this  for  want  of  knowing  'the  appar-  a  *' putter  up:"  and  so  presents  U8 
ent  distance  between  the  centres  of  with  his  own  Theory  of  this  Solar  Sys* 
the  dots.'  (3.)  Like  our  Sun — *It  iem  ;  and  an  explanation  of  the  mode 
will  consist  of  a  luminous  envelope,  in  which  all  appearances  in  the  Uni- 
enclosing  a  dark  nucleus.'  (4.)  Of  no  verse  beyond  may  be  reconciled  with 
conceivable  use,  but  to  give  light  to  it.  "It  may  serve,"  he  says,  "to  con- 
planets,  or  to  the  solid  nuclei  of  which  firm  his  argument,  if  he  give  a  de- 
they  consist."  In  his  turn,  he  asks  scription  of  the  system  which  shall 
the  Essayist — what  is  the  size,  dis-  continue  and  connect  his  views  of  the 
tance,  structure,  and  use  of  the  dots,  constitution  and  peculiarities  as  to 
upon  his  hypothesis  ?  The  Essayist,  he  physical  circumstances  of  each  of  the 
observes,  is  silent ;  J  but  in  his  Essay,  planets.  It  will  help  us  in  our  specu- 
he  had  said,  distinctly  enough,  **  Let  lation,  if  we  can  regard  the  planeta 
iis  not  wrangle  about  words.  By  all  as  not  only  a  collection,  but  a 
means  let  these  dots  be  stars,  if  we  scheme; — if  we  can  give  not  an  En  un- 
know  about  wliat  we  ar^  speaking:  ciation  only,  but  a  Theory.  Now, 
if  a  star  mean,  merely,  a  luminous  dot  such  a  Scheme,  such  a  TflEoay, 
in  the  sky.  But  that  these  stars  shall  appears  to  offer  itself  to  us.''^  The 
resemble,  in  their  nature.  Stars  of  the  scope  of  this  scheme,  or  theory,  is,  as 
First  Magnitude,  and  that  such  stars  we  some  time  ago  saw,  to  make  our 
shall  resemble  Our  Sun,  are  surely  earth,inpointof  astronomical  fact  and 
very  bold  structures  of  assumption,  reality,  the  largest  Planetary  Body  in 
to  build  on  such  a  basis.  Some  ne-  the  solar  system;  its  domestic  hearth  ; 
bulae  are  resolvable  into  distinct  the  only  part  of  the  frame  revolving 
points :  but  what  would  it  amount  round  the  Sun  which  has  become  a 
to  ?  That  the  substance  of  all  ne-  "  World.''  We  must^  however,  make 
bulffi  is  not  continuous ;  separate,  and  short  work  of  it. 


♦  i:'ssay,  p  214.  t  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

t  More  Worlds  than  One,  p.  215.  ^  Essai),  v-  ^^S. 
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The  planets  exterior  to  Mara — es-  occupied  the  profoundest  thoughts  of 
pecialty  Jupiter  and  Saturn — appear  mankind,  and  touches  them  with  the 
q)heres  of  water,  or  aqueous  vapour,  utmost  csiution  and  delicacy.  In  the 
The  Earth  has  a  considerable  atmo-  34th  Section  wiir  be  found  a  passage 
sphere  of  air  and  of  vapour;  while  on  of  singular  boldness  andMmagi native 
Venus  or  Mercury — so  close  to  the  eloquence ;  but  liable,  incur  opinion, 
tun — we  see  nothing  of  a  gaseous  or  to  serious  misconception,  and  suscep- 
aqueous  atmosphere;  they  and  Mars  tible  of  misrepresentation— by  those, 
differing  little  in  density  from  the  at  least,  who  are  either  unable,  or  in- 
earth, disposed,  to  weigh  the  entire  chapter, 

The  Earth's  orbit,  according  to  and  ascertain  its  real  value  and  ten- 
the  Essayist's  theory,  is  thk  Tempe-  dency.  Some  expressions  have  startled 
BATE  Zone  of  the  Solar  System,  us  not  a  little,  when  reflecting  that 
where  only  the  play  of  hot  and  cold,  they  relate  to  the  possible  mode  of 
moist  and  dry,  is  possible.  Water  action  of  Omniscient  Omnipotence; 
and  gases,  clouds  and  vapours,  form,  and  we  shall  be  gratified  by  seeing 
mainly,  the  planets  in  the  outer  part  them  vindicated  or  explained  in  the 
of  the  solar  system ;  while  masses,  next  edition  of  his  "  Essay.'' 
such  as  result  from  the  fusion  of  the  Each  of  our  speculators  closes  his 
most  solid  materials,  lie  nearer  the  book  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  **  The 
Sun,  and  are  found  principally  within  Future."  The  ideas  of  Sir  David 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  After  a  further  concerning  the  dnration  of  the  human 
exposition  of  his  **  theory,"  the  Es-  race  upon  the  earth  (which  Inspira^ 
sayist  observes  that  it  agrees  with  tion  tells  us  is  so  awfully  uncertain, 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  so  far  as  and  will  be  cut  short  suddenly — in  a 
it  applies  to  the  Solar  System  ;  ex-  moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye), 
actly,  and  very  sternly,  repudiating  seem  to  be  curiously  definite;  for  we 
that  hypothesis  as  it  applies  to  the  have  seen  that  in  his  sixth  chapter  he 
Universe  in  general.*  "If  we  allow  states  that  *'from  the  birth  of  man  to 
ourselves,  "  says  he,  **  to  speculate  at  the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  Solar 
ail  on  physical  grounds  respecting  System  to  which  he  belongs  will  have 
the  origin  of  the  Earth,  the  hypothesis,  described  but  an  infinitesimal  arc  ia 
that  it  has  passed  through  a  fiuid  that  grand  cosmical  orbit  in  which  it 
and  a  gaseous  condition,  does  not  ap-  is  destined  to  move."  Without  paus- 
pear  more  extravagant  than  any  other  ing  to  ask  who  told  him  this,  let  us 
cosmogonical  hypothesis :  not  even  if  intimate,  that  in  his  final  chapter  he 
we  suppose  that  the  other  bodies  of  says  that  the  scientific  truths  on  which 
the  Solar  System  have  shared  in  the  depends  the  plurality  of  worlds  are  in- 
like  changes.  JBu^  that  all  the  stars  timately  associated  with  the  future 
and  the  nebulae  have  gone,  or  are  go-  destiny  of  man  :  he  turns  to  the  future 
ing  through,  a  series  of  changes  such  of  the  sidereal  systems,  as  the  hallowed 
as  those  by  which  the  Solar  System  spots  in  which  is  to  bespent  his  immor- 
has  been  formed, — the  nebular  hypo-  tal  existence.  Scripture  has  not  spoken 
thesis,  as  it  applies  to  the  Universe  in  articulately  of  the  future  locality  of 
general,  is  precisely  the  doctrine  the  blest;  but  Reason  has  combined 
which  I  here  reject,  giving  ray  rea-  the  scattered  utterances  of  Inspiration, 
8ons.''t  and  with  an  almost  oracular  voice  de- 

The  whole  of  the  Chapter  devoted  clared  that  the  Maker  of  the  worlds 

to  "the  Theory  of  the  Solar  System"  will  place  in  these  the  beings  of  his 

is  distinguished  by  remarkable  ingo-  choice.    In  what  region,  reason  does 

nuity   and  orginality.     It  i?,  however,  not  determine ;   but   it  is   impossible 

that  entitled  the  Argument  from  Design,  for  a  man,  with  the  light  of  Revelation 

which,  independently  of  all  connection  as  his  guide,  to  doubt  for  a  moment 

with  the  speculations  of  the  author  as  that  on  the  celestial  spheres  his  future 

already    laid   before    our   readers,   is  is  to  be  spent  in  lofty  inquiries;  social 

worthiest  of  consideration,  by  all  in-  intercourse ;  the  renewal  of  domestic 

terested    in    Natural    Theology.      It  ties:  and  in  the  service  of  his  Almighty 

touches  many  topics  which  must  have  benefactor.     The  Christian's    future^ 

♦  More  Worlds  than  OnCy  p.  316,  and  note.                                 t  Ibid.,  \i,  315. 
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not  defined  in  his  creed,  enwrapt  in  less : — the  former  one  of  those  who 

apocalyptic    mysteries,     evades     his  professing  themselves  to  be  totfe  beco/M 

grasp:    it    is    only    Astronomy    that  fools;*    the    latter,    likened    unto  a 

opens  the  mysterious  expanse  of  the  foolish  man  which  built  his  house  upo% 

Universe  to  his  eye,   and  creates  an  the  sand.\ 

intelligible  paradise  in  the  world  to  -  The  *^  Future ''  of  the  Essayist  is  of 
come :  wherefore,  says  Sir  David,  we  a  different  kind,  and  adumbrated  with 
must  impregnate  the  popular  mind  becoming  humility  and  diffidence.  "I 
with  the  truths  of  natural  science :  did  not,^'  he  says,  "  venture  further 
teaching  them  in  every  school,  anci  than  to  intimat^  that  when  we  are 
recommending,  if  not  illustrating,  taught,  that  as  we  have  borne  the  image 
them  from  every  pulpit :  fixing  in  of  5ie  Earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  m 
the  minds  and  associating  in  the  image  of  the  Heavenly^  we  may  find,  in 
afiections,  alike  of  age  and  youth,  the  even  natural  science,  reasons  for  open- 
great  truths  in  the  planetary  «nd  ing  our  minds  to  the  reception  of^  the 
sidereal  universe,  on  which  the  doc-  cheering  and  elevating  announc»> 
trine  of  More  Worlds  than  One  must  ment/^| 

respectively  rest  —  the  philosopher  We  have  now  placed  before  our 
scanning  with  a  now  sense  the  sphere  readers  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
in  which  he  is  to  study ;  ana  the  ments  for  and  against  a  plurality  of 
Christian  the  temples  in  which  he  is  worlds,  so  far  as  developed  in  the 
to  worship. — Such,  in  his  own  words,  essays  of  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  David 
is  Sir  David  Brewster's  final  and  Brewster.  The  former  is  a  work  so 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  creed  replete  with  subtle  thought,  bold  spo- 
of the  philosopher,  and  the  hope  cnlation,  and  knowledge  of  almost 
of  the  Christian : — of  such  a  nature  every  kind,  used  with  extraordinary 
are  to  be  the  new  heavens  and  the  force  and  dexterity,  as  to  challenge 
uew  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous-  the  patient  and  watchful  attention  of 
ness ;  and  such,  henceforth,  as  he  the  most  thoughtful  reader;  and  that 
has  indicated,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  whether  he  be,  or  be  not,  versed  in 
Christian  teacher  in  the  Family,  in  the  astronomical  speculations.  Great  as 
School,  in  the  Pulpit !  So  absolutely  are  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
and  irrefragably,  it  seems,  are  demon-  author,  we  detect  no  trace  of  dogma- 
strated  the  stupendous  facts  of  astro-  tism  or  arrogance,  but,  on  the  con- 
nomical  science  on  which  this  Creed  trary,  a  true  spirit  of  fearless,  but 
and  this  Faith  depend :  so  unerring  patient  and  candid,  inquiry.  It  is  a 
are  our  telescopes  and  other  instru-  mighty  problem  of  which  he  proposes 
ments,  that  he  who  does  not  receive  a  solution,  and  he  does  no  more  than 
this  '*  Creed ''  is  no  philosopher,  nor  propose  it :  in  his  Preface  declaring 
he  who  rejects  the  "Hope'*  a  Chris-  that,  to  himself  at- least,  his  argu- 
tian.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  in-  ments  *'  appear  to  be  of  no  small  phi- 
oonceivably  embarrassing  to  such  a  losophical  force,  though  he  is  quite 
philosopher,  and  to  suoh  a  Christain,  reaciy  to  weigh  carefully  and  candidly 
M  the  possibility  that  many,  or  a  few  any  answer  which  may  be  offered  Ut 
years  nence,  such  immense  improve-  them.'' 

ments  may  be  made  in  telescopes,  or  We  feel    grateful    to  the  accom- 

in  other  modes  of  acquiring  a  know-  plished  Essayist  for  the  storehouse  of 

ledge  of  the  celestial  structures,  as  to  authentic  facts,  and  the  novel  combi- 

demonstrate  to  the  sense,   as  well  as  nation  of  inferences  from  therh,  with 

reason,  of  us  impatient  and  presump-  which  he  has  presented  us ;  and  we 

taous  tenants  of  the  earth,  that  the  are  not  aware  that  he  has  given  us 

planets  are  not  inhabited !  that  the  just  reason  to  regret  confiding  in  his 

fixed  stars  are  not  suns,  and  have  not  correctness  or  candour.     And  in  tra- 

a  planet    a-piece  —  no,  not    even  a  veiling  with  him  through  his  vast  and 

iohtar3r  planet  among  them!     Thus  chequered  course,  we  feel  that  we  have 

rendering  our  astounded  and  dismayed  accompanied  not  only  the  philosopher 

philosopher  homeless  and  creedless,  and  the  divine,  but  the  gentleman: 

and  the  Christian  helpless  and  hope-  one  who,  while  manifestly  knowing 

'  Ramsne,  i.  22.  t  Matthew,  vii.  36.  t  Dialogue,  p.  74. 
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what  is  doe  to  himself,  as  manifestly  selyea,  intellectaally  and  merally,  then 
respects  his  intelligent  reader.  In  it  is  that  both  philosophy  and  religion 
leveral  of  his  astronomical  assumptions  concur  in  rebuking  us,  and  enjoining  a 
and  inferences  we  ma]r  be  unable  to  reyerent  diffidence.  We  have  probaoly 
ooncur,  particularly  in  respect  of  read  as  much  on  these  subjects  as 
the  nebulous  stars.  We  nmy  also  -  many  of  our  readers,  and  that  with 
well  faulter  at  expressing  a  deci-  deep  interest  and  attention ;  but  we 
nve  *'  Aye ''  or  "  No ''  te  the  great  never  met  with  so  cogent  a  demon- 
qiiestion  proposed  by  him  for  discussion,  stration  as  is  contained  in  this  Essay, 
on  scientific  grounds,  and  independ-  of  the  theological  difficulties  besetting 
ently  of  Scriptural  Revelation:  yet  we  the  popular  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
acknowledge  that  he  has  sensibly  sha-  worlds.  Had  God  Touchsafed  to  tell 
ken  our  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  us  that  it  was  so,  there  would  have 
the  reasons  usually  assigned  for  believ-  been  an  end  to  the  matter,  and  with 
ingin  a  plurality  of  worlds.  He  re-  it  all  difficulty  would  hare  disappeared, 
morselessly  ties  us  down  to  Evidence,  to  one  whose  whole  life,  as  the  Chris- 
as  he  ought  to  do ;  and  all  the  more  tian's  ought  to  be,  is  one  continued 
rigorously,  because  the  affirmative  act  of  faith ;  but  God  has  thought  fit 
conclusion,  at  which  many  heedless  to  preserve  an  awful  silence  concern- 
persons  are  disposed  to  jump,  is  one  ing  his  dealings  with  other  scenes  of 
which,  if  well  founded,  occasions  re-  physical  existence :  while  He  has  at 
figious  difficulties  of  a  grave  charac-  distinctly  revealed  that  of  spiritual 
ter  among  the  profoundest  and  perhaj^  beings  whose  functions  are  vitally 
even  devoutest  thinkers.  To  suppose  connected  with  man,  as  he  exists  upon 
that  Omnipotence  may  not  have  peo-  the  earth,  the  subject  of  a  sublime 
pled  already,  or  contemplate  a  future  econom^^,  which,  we  are  assured  by 
peopling  ot  the  starry  spheres  with  in-  Inspiration,  that  the  an  f  els  deisre  to 
tellieent  beings,  of  as  different  a  look  into.  The  Christian  implicitly  be- 
kind  and  order  a^  it  is  possible  for  lieves  that  there  is  a  Heaven,  where 
our  limited  faculties  to  conceive,  yet  the  presence  of  the  adorable  Deity 
in  some  way  involved  in  physical  constitutes  happiness,  to  the  most 
conditions,  altogether  inexplicable  to  exalted  of  His  ministers  and  servants^ 
us,  would  be  the  acme  of  impious  pre-  perfect  and  ineffiible :  happiness  is 
gumption.  When  we  look  at  Sirius,  which  He  has  solemnly  assured  un 
in  his  solitary  splendour  in  the  mid-  that  we  may  hereafter  participate : 
night  sky,  pouring  forth  possibly  fifty  for  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
times  the  light  and  heat  of  our  sun,  men  have  not  heard^  nor  perceived  by 
upon  a  prodigiously  greater  planetary  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  fye  seen,  O 
system  than  our  own,  it  is  natural  to  God,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  pre- 
conjecture  whether,  among  many  oth-  pared  for  him  that  waiteth  for  Him.* 
erpossihiUties^  it  may  be  the  seat  of  in-  This,  our  Maker  has  told  us ;  he  has 
telligence,  perhaps  of  a  transcendent  not  told  us  the  other,  nor  anything 
character.  Here  the  imagination  may  about  it :  no,  not  when  He  visited  the 
disport  itself  as  it  pleases :  vet  we  earth,  unless  we  can  dimlv  see  such  a 
shall  feel  ourselves  compelled-— those  significance  in  the  worcfs,  ''In  my 
who  can  think  about  the  matter — to  Fathers's  house  (•Ula)  are  many  man- 
own,  that  our  imaginations  are,  as  it  sions  {fio^at) :  if  it  were  not  so,  I 
werC;  ^'cabined,  cribbed,  confined,^'  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pre* 
by  the  objects  and  associations  to  which  pare  a  place  {rtwov)  for  you.*'  The 
we  are  at  present  restricted ;  and  as  the  word  f^ovti  is  used  twice  in  the  New 
late  eminent  Prussian  astronomer,  Bes-  Testament,  and  in  the  same  chapter  ^^ 
sel,  observed,  those  who  imagine  in-  in  the  verse  already  quoted,  and  in  the 
habitants  in  the  moon  and  planets,  23d — ''  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
''  supposed  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  my  words :  and  my  Father  will  love 
protestations,  as  like  to  men,  as  one  egg  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
to  another.''  But  when  we  pro-  make  our  abode  OiM»)  with  him.'' 
ceed  further,   and  insist  on  likening  Here  are  the  three  words  in  the  same 

these    supposed    inhabitants  to   our-  verse,  oUta^  ft^iij  mn-    In  my  Fathers 

— ■—— -                                               -i 

*  Isaiah,  Ixiv.  4 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  t  John,  xiv.  8,  83. 
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house  there  are  fM'*!  «^«l,  many  sonality  and  outborsts  of  heat  that 
places  of  abode.  Heaven  is  the  •uria^  are  indeed  strange  disturbing  forces 
our  common  place,  and  it  has  many  in  a  philosophical  discussion.  Dr. 
subdivisions,  room  enough  for  angels,  WhewelPs  Essay  is  a  work  requir- 
as  well  as  for  the  spirits  of  just  men  inc^,  in  a  worthy  answer,  great  con- 
made  perfect.  It  is  possibly  an  allu-  sideration  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
sion  to  the  temple,  God's  earthly  house,  "  More  Worlds  than  One''  evidences  a 
which  had  many  chambers  in  it  But  tithe  of  such  consideration.  Nor  does 
who  shall  require  us  to  believe  that  Sir  David  show  a  proper  respect  for  his 
this  ftovfi  was  a  star,  or  planet  ?  It  opponent ;  nor  has  he  taken  a  proper 
may  be  so,  it  may  not ;  there  can  be  measure  of  his  formidable  proportions 
no  sin  in  a  devout  mind  conjectur-  as  a  logical  and  scientific  disputant, 
ing  on  the  subject ;  but  the  Essayist  one  who  should  be  answered  in  a  cold 
does  not  meddle  with  these  solemn  to-  and  exact  ^spirit;  or  it  were  much 
pics:  confining  himself  to  the  phyi5ical  better  to  leave  him  alone.  Sir  David 
reasons  for  conjecturing,  with  more  or  must  forgive  us  if  we  quote  a  sentence 
less  probability,  that  the  stars  are  or  two  from  devout  old  John  Wes- 
habitations  for  human  beings.  We  ley,  a  man  who  had  several  points  of 
take  our  leave  of  him  with  a  quota-  greatness  in  him : — 
tion  from  his  Dialogue,  couched  in  ,,^^  ^^^  ^^  especially  with 
grave  and  dignified  terms :-  ^^^^^^  ^^  things  which  are  neither  easy. 

"  U.  But  your  argumtnts  are  merely  nor  necessary  to  be  determined.     When  I 

negative.    You  prove  only  that  we  do  not  ^^'  young,   I  was  Mure  of  everything, 

know  the  planets  to  be  inhabited.  I"  »  f««^^  y®*"'  ^"""^"^^  been  mistaken  a 

"  Z.  If,  when  I  have  proved  that  point,  thousand  times.  1  was  not  half  so  sure  of 

men  were  to  cease  to  talk  as  if  they  knew  mo«t  things  as  before.     At  present,  I  am 

that  the  planets  r»r«  inhabited,  I  should  hardly  sure  of  anything,  but  what  Godhas 

have  produced  a  great  effect.  revealed  to  me !  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  an 

"  U.  Your  basis  is  too  narrow  for  so  ingenious  man  may  easily  flourish  on  this 

vast  a  superstructure,  as  that  all  the  rest  h«ad.     How  much  more  glorious  is  it  for 

of  the  universe,  besides  the  earth,  is  unin-  ^^e  great  God  to  have  created  innumer- 

habited.  ^^'®  worlds  than   this  little  globe  only ! 

"Z."  Perhaps;   for  my   philoiophical  *     •     •     ?<>  y<>"  *^^', l**®*I;,r*^*^  "  ^**? 

basis  is  only  the  earth-the  only  known  Spot  to  the  great  God  !     Why,  as  much 

habitation.      But  on   this,  same  narrow  asmillionsotsvstems    Great  and  littls 

basis,  the  earth,  you  build  up  a  super-  ^^e  P[ace  with  regard  to  us ;  but  before 

structure  that  other  bodies  are  inhabited.  ^^^  they  vanish  away  !  t 

What  I  do  is,  to  show  that  each  part  of  i:*^^*  ^«n«  v»««  «,  ,«u  *«  »»«».»*  <Vv- 

your  structure  is  void  •f  tmiacity,  and  .,  Fo^tenelle  has  much  to  answer  for, 

^nnot  stand.  ^^^«  "^^^  judge  from  what  has  been 

"  It  is  probable  that  when  we  have  re-  said  concerning  the  extent  and  nature 

duced  to  their  real  value  all  the  presump-  of  the  influence   he  has  exerci.sea  on 

tions  drawn  from  physical  reasoning,  for  thoughtless  minds.     That  flippant  but 

the  opinion  of  planets  and  stars  being  brilliant  trifier,  Horace    Walpole,   for 

either  inhabku},  or  uninhabited,  the  face  instance,   declared   that    the   reading 

of  these  will^  perceived  to  be  so  small,  Fontenelie  bad  made  him  a  sceptic! 

that  the  belief  of  cdl  thottghtfui  person*  on  He  maintained,  on  the  supposition  of  a 

this  subject  loUl  be  determined  by  moral,  plurality   of  worlds,  the   impossibility 

metaphysical,    and    theological   considtra-  ^f  ^ny   revelation!     That  the  recep'- 

'""*•'  tion    of  this    opinion   was  sufficient, 

"More  Worlds  than  One"  will  not,  with  him,  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  in  our  all  revelation  !J  This  ground  he  has, 
opinion,  add  to  the  well-earned  repu-  if  this  report  be  true,  the  honour  of 
tation  of  Sir  David  Brewster.  It  is  a  occupying  with  Thomais  Paine, 
hasty  and  slight  performance,  entirely  Let  us,  however,  think  and  speak 
of  a  popular  character )  and  disfigured  and  act  differently,  remembering  fear- 
throughout,  not  only  by  an  over-  fully,  how  often  the  wisdom  of  this 
weening  confidence  and  peremptori-  world  is  foolishness  with  God.  Is  it^ 
ness  of  assertion,  but  by  tinges  of  per-  indeed,  consistent  with    even    mere 

♦  Dialogue,  p.  42.  f  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Worlds  of  Creation,  vol.  iii.  p.  265. 

t  Montt/jr  Magazine,  a.  d.  1798 — art.  •*  WalpoUana;' 
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worldly  wisdom,  on  tJie  ground  of  an  or  religious  history  of  these  planetary 

assumption  with  regard  to  inhabited  regions.    He  had  not  ascertained  what 

Slanets,  to  rejoct  a  belief  founded  on  visits  of  communication  they  received 

irect  and  positive  proofs,  such  as  is  fr^™  the  God  who  upholds  them.    But 

tho   belief  in    Iho   truths   of  Natural  be  kn^w  that  the  fact  of  a  Real  Visit  to 

and  Revealed  Religion  ?  ^"^  ^^^^,  *^*^  ^""f]  ^^'^5?««  V" lu^ 

'^  upon  that  it  was  not  to  be  disposted  by 

any  aerial  imagination.'*    Let  this  no- 

'*  Kewton,"  says  Dr.  Clialmens  in  his  ble  and  devout  Bpirit  bo  in  us :  both 

discourse  on  the  Modesty  of  True  Sci-  Faith  and  Reason  assuring  us,  that  we 

ence,    "knew     the     boundary     which  stand,  in  Scriptural  Truth,  safe  and  im- 

henuned  him.    He  knew  that  ho  hud  not  movable,  like  a  wise  man^  which  built  hU 

thrown  one  particle  of  light  on  the  moral  house  upon  a  rock.* 
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The  actual  condition  of  Greece  is  a  or  warmer  wishes  for  its  success, 
disgrace  to  the  political  civilization  of  Twenty-two  years  havo  now  elapsed 
Europe.  There  is  hope  for  tho  Otho-  since  Greece  became  a  kingdom  under 
man  Empire,  for  the  Turks  are  sensible  the  sceptre  of  Prince  Olho  of  Bavaria, 
that  they  have  much  to  learn;  but  Ho  was  then  a  minor,  and  bo  was 
for  the  kingdom  of  Greece  there  is  no  selected  to  fill  the  new  throne  moro 
ho)>e,  unless  the  modern  Hellenes  lay  for  his  father's  merits  than  from  any 
aside  tho  self-conceit  which  induces  promise  of  superior  talent  in  his  own 
them  to  boast  of  their  superior  ortho-  person.  King  I/)uis  of  Bavaria  loved 
doxy  when  tho  question  relates  to  art,  and  his  want  of  political  capacity 
tlieir  practical  ignorance.  English-  and  military  power  removed  any  feel- 
men  and  Russians,  de.spots  and  dema-  ings  of  jealousy  on  tho  part  of  tho 
goguos,  princes  and  peoi»Ie,  EurojHjans  greater  powers  in  Europe  to  the  addi- 
and  Ameriean.H,  all  agree  in  pronounc-  lion  thus  made  to  tho  dignity  of  the 
ing  King  Otho's  kingdom  a  satire  on  house  of  Wittelsbach.  King  Olho 
munarchlciil  institutions,  constitu-  was  known  to  bo  a  youth  of  very 
tional  legislation,  and  central  admi-  moderate  attainments;  but  his  natn- 
nistratiou.  The  valour  and  patriotism  ral  deficiencies  being  fortunately  united 
displayed  by  the  Albanians  of  Suli  to  an  amiable  disposition,  it  was  ex- 
and  Hytb-ji,  and  by  the  Greeks  of  pcctcd  thai  ho  would  prove  a  docile 
Mobsolonglii  and  rsara,  were  the  monarch,  and  listen  to  good  coun- 
thenie  of  well-merited  praise,  and  sellors.  It  has  proved  otherwise. 
Were  rewarded  by  liberal  gifts  of  His  limited  capacity  has  not  been 
money  and  other  supplies  from  the  moro  remarkable  tlian  his  obstinacy 
friends  of  Greece  in  Germany,  Swit-  and  perversenoss  in  following  a  lino 
zerlanil,  France,  England,  and  tho  of  policy  which  has  inllitfled  serious 
United  Statijs  of  America.  Greece  injury  on  Greece.  ll-»twithstandiug 
has  ^-reat  obligations  to  tho  i)eople  a  natural  love  of  justlbe,  and  a  good 
of  Western  Europe,  whom  she  now  moral  character,  liis  misgovernmont 
stigmatises  as  hostile  latins.  It  was  has  degenerated  into  corruption,  though 
the  voice  of  the  people  that  moved  it  has  not  assumed  a  character  of  sys- 
the  Cabinet  of  Loudon  to  tsike  the  tematic  tyranny.  On  tho  whole,  his 
iiiiliativc  in  tho  negotiations  which  incapacity  to  perform  tho  duties  of 
caused  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  his  station,  and  his  silly  eagerness  to 
conferred  on  Greece  tho  rank  of  an  assume  the  appearance  of  being  a 
independent  kingdom  by  tlie  treaty  '  despotic  sovereign,  while  he  was  un- 
of  1832.  able  to  make  any  use  of  the  greater 
No  political  experiment  during  part  of  the  prerogatives  willingly  con- 
the  present  century — fruitful  as  the  ceded  to  him  by  his  subjects,  havo 
period  has  been  in  producing  new  made  him  a  very  apt  regal  type  of  the 
Stales — excited    higher    expectations  anarchical    and    rapacious    nation   he 
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mli'B.  The-  roAiilt  U,  that  tin-  hi>|N's  of 
apli-nt  I'hilhtJU-nc!',  the  t-xjMvutiona 
ol'  cniliiiHinKtii!  M-hnlnrs unJ  tin-  Hixlies 
of  riiiiii'iiM  Kiiiti'»iiii-n,  hnvu  all  }wvn 
ulli-rlv  (!i<n)i(Hiiiii('<l  liv  IIil-  it-ivi-rn- 
nii-iit'<ir  Kin:;  Ui)i<i.  M«n-  than  thin, 
wliilii  t)i.^  Kirii;  nf  Cnwi-  tmn  v\vv.a 
hiiiis<-ll'  11  UF  moiim-h,  th<-  (inik^ 
\\ii\v  >lii|i1.-ty<.-'1  i-xtn-ino  ii;iii>raiiiv  in 
fill  tlu-ir  iin"i[i|il!(  ti>  Mtipply  li!s  il<  li. 

l-il-[|l'il'<l.        Innll'iul  (if  WI^^'Hlitl^  U-llLT 

)iriiu'i|ili's  l''>r  hill  (;uiibii(.-i',  ilivv  lu)vi> 
l«.-.'imi-  tin-  mIimIv  ii[inii.)riiT*  'iif  hU 
sy,i.-iii  wh.niv.T  liP  i-..Lid«s.-.ii.lv.i  lo 
ptin-linsu  thi  ir  HupjHirt  liv  jiUii-i'S  nnd 
pcii-i'iiiM.  It  Ht'[iis  HN  il''ihi'  Uavflriiin 
mnnun-hy  h:i.l  iiifu-H'.!  n  nicrbiJ  kih- 
•lyy  into  R'pnLiii-  soi'ii-ly,  *o  rapidly 
hail  thu  ventral  adniinlstralion  »t 
Athi-ns  i(u(MH-h('d  tliu  lurvmir  of  pv 
tridtixm  lbroii'.'li'>ut  liln-rattil  finiit-. 
Thu  Allianuiii  [nrpulutinH  ha:t  l<iHt  iu 
vuluiir  aud  ]kuriH.-vi'rani-(: ;  thu  Gri'tk 
'.iai<  Hunk  bauk  inln  thul  n'innal  voiidi- 
ti'in  «r  rn|Ku.-iuU'i  iiiilwility  uhk-h  lias 
(.■luiracli'risi-«l  Ihc  Ilvlli-nii'  raro  vsvi 
sinrv  Iho  liDiu  of  Muiniuiuit. 

Tluj  rcvolutiitn  n'Moh  txKvA  (iTPoea 
fViHii  IIiL-  TiirkUh  ynkc  broke  out  larly 
ill  tliu  yt:ir  lHJl,  so  that  Ihi.'  inlial.it- 


■.■.i  1 


[Oct. 


■''■HI"""  of 
d   ' 
)Dtinetititl  oationa 
Municipal  in~<tiIiiIions  e>:i3tod, 
4;\t('iit,  under  Ihu  Turks,  and  tbey  ko- 
qiiin-ii  i-onN)d(<nil>l0  importtuub  during 
llio    rcvoUitiiinary  war.     Tho  futlM 
ciorciac  of  the  liberty  of  the 
lio*  prevailed  ever  wjif?  llic  tir.*t  ywr 
of  the  revniutioo.     Nur  li.is  lliie  lit»r^ 
bevii  greatly  &buM(i,thougiiHliaionoa 
bein  miuiued — a  cjrcmBslarifi-  axi  In 
hv  uondnn-d  nl.  in  a  rounliy 
fiioiiim  IU  Grpiii'it  hu  boMi 
alif  ooiiunencoii  hpr 
pfuJi^nco,    Thij.  fart 
ai:uin4l  the  maay 
uf  Iho  Gn^ekft  " 
la--k  lo  iioti<'e. 
«\idi!iK«  thnl_  ~ 
tlic  msM  ^ 
basis  »f  pi 
The     ' 


om-rinion  of  nenr|>o  Canning's  g«. 
tliiiH.  aii'l  it  received  Ihe  mnrliiin  uf  the 
Diik.-  i)f  Wi-llinu'l'in.  Aflcr  CunninL''« 
d<«ib,  bii  i-iiciiii'.'N  inailo  it  a  Hubjn't 
I'f  rcjirniiih.  It  id  liaiJ  that,  whtn 
liM  sIiiIiK-  w^-i  inili-d  ill  I'alrui.  Yard, 
a  r^ival  ihiki-,  walkini;  lieai'Iu  it  with 
Hit-  bill-  Li>nl  }:id'.n,  b(-j,'an  to  puur 
'>ut  a  diatribi-  iif  baniili's*  ai'iriuati'ini 
a:.r:iiiist  tliu  honnnrvJ  dirad,  u'likli  ha 
>uiimiiil  np,  Mviii^',  "lie  cauiitd  the 
batik-  of  Nnvnnn.  £ldi>n,  and  be  wn* 
n.il  nearly  w)  big  an  Ihat  J>tatue;"  to 
wbii'h  tliu  gfi-al  I/.rd  Chaiiwllor, 
wli.wL-  ]ialitni:»  ha<l  been  b.na  iriud, 
ex|ianiliil  hia  bushy  eycliruws,  and 
(■xelajmed,  ^  No,  truly-^or  »n  grwn  i"* 
till!  Maliie  being  then,  as  auue  uf  (-ur 
r>'ud«'ra  may  rcmetiiber,  more  rumaric- 
ablu  for  IDU  Tcrdant  colour  of  ita 
pnti-ni  vcrdi^n^ii  ihan  for  its  me. 
Wliithi-f  ih.f'  liaitlu  of  Navann  **a» 
absiiliili-ly  nwi-siuiy  to  auve  Grctra 
fruiii  Ibrahim  l>a>lui  and  his  Arabs, 
iiiay  Hlill  ndniil  of  dispute;  but  un- 
quCMiionably  it  win  llie  battle  of 
Auvorin  wbii'li  diil  save  U  recce. 
When,  hou'crer,  Ihe  bu»ine«a  of  ws 
lei'tin^  a  kiii^,  nnd  of  orvanising  iho 
insiiliilions  of  a  rviilral  auainiatration 
on  nionarehical  priwiplcs  eame  to  bo 
]Krlbi'iuc(l,  the  genius  uf  CanDtngwu 
represented  by  the  torpor  of  Alwrdwr^ 
and  the  sagiaty  of  Wellingtun  by  tl 
belligerent  amomty  of  PalmenlVn. 

The  Russian  -lympathiM  of  Cv" 
disUias  auseeeded  in  ddaying  tin  j| 
setllemeol  of  Iha  Greak^T'^'' 
the  hope  of  p 
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by  placing  the  currAnts,  a  most  import-  domination,  a  well-filled  treasury,  a 

ant  product  of  the  Mnrca,  on  the  same  number  of   foreigTi   officers   and  na- 

footing  as  those  of  Zante,  was  a  direct  tive    councillors     of    state,    political 

boon  to  the  currant-growers  of  Achaia,  sycophants,  dressed  in  handsome  uni- 

a  bounty  on  the  cuhivation  of  fruit  in  forms  and    speaking     good    French, 

the  Greek  kingdom,  a  premium  to  com-  a  hired    press,   and  a  liberal    distri- 

merce  at  Patras,  and  a  considerable  gift  bution     of    King    Otho's    Order    of 

to  King  Otho's  treasury.  Lord  Palmer-  the    Redeemer  of    Greece,  with  its 

ston  was   Foreign    Secretary   during  ribbon    and    star,   to  fbreign    diplo- 

these  changes,  and  we  therefore  request  matists  and  English  peers,  concealed 

the  public  writers  at  Athens,  when  they  from  Western  Europe  the  discontent, 

think  fit  to  reproach  him  for  quarrel-  civil    wars,  and    brigandage  that  fer- 

ling    with     their    beloved    monarch,  mented  in  the  little  kin^om.      The 

who    thev  believe  is  ever  ready   to  bands  of  robbers  that  infested  Greece 

aacridce   his   throne  for   their  ortho-  during  this  period  became   so  nume- 

doxy,  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  mea-  reus  as  to  give  their  system  of  plun- 

aures  hare  done  more  for  the  agricul-  der  the  character  of  a  civil  war.     In 

tural    and  commercial    prosperity   of  the  year  1836,  during  the  administra- 

Greece,  than  any  which  King  Otho  tion  of  Count  Armansperg,  a  body  of 

or  the  Greek  Chambers  have  adopted  about  600  brigands  remained  for  more 

since  they  freed  themselves  from  fo-  than    a   month   levying  contributions 

reign  domination.  under  the  walls  of  Lepanto,  in  which 

For  nearly  five  years — that  is,  from'  it  kept  the  garrison   blocbidcd  until 

the  beginning  of  1833  to  the  end  of  relieved   by   a   general   from   Athens 

1837 — the    Bavarians    continued    to  with  a  strong  detachment  of  Bavarian 

waste  the  loan   granted  by  the  three  and    Greek    regular    troops.      These 

powers,  partly  in    large  #  salaries  to  armed    bands  repeatedly  resisted  the 

themselves,  and    partly    in    creating  central   government,   which   drew   all 

S laces  and  jobs  for  the  Greeks,  to  in-  the  money  of  the  country  to  the 
uce  the  most  influential  and  clamor-  capital  without  making  any  improve- 
ous  to  consent  to  their  mode  of  dis-  ments  in  the  provinces.  Several 
aipating  the  public  money.  Not^  foreign  oflicers  were  charged  with  the 
•withstanding  this,  there  can  be  no  task  of  re-establishing  order.  Gene- 
doubt  that  Greece  received  some  per-  rals  Schmaltz,  Gordon,  and  Church, 
manent  benefit  from  the  regency,  each  made  a  campaign  against  the 
The  Greeks  were  not  in  a  condition  brigands,  who  rendered  Messenia, 
to  establish  an  equitable  system  of  Etolia,  Aciirnania,  Doris,  and  Phthiotis 
laws.  M.  Maurer  endowed  the  conn-  in  turns  the  scene  of  their  skirmishes 
try  with  this  invaluable  boon.  To  with  King  Otho's  troops.  Besides 
him  Greece  owes  its  excellent  judicial  this  extensive  system  of  brigandage, 
organisation,  and  its  ctnle  of  civil  pro-  a  regular  civil  war  was  caused  in 
cedure.  Whatever  were  the  defects  Maiua  by  the  same  central  rapiicity 
of  M.  Maurer  as  a  statesman,  he  was  and  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
an  able  legislator,  practically  conver-  the  Regency.  In  Maina,  the  Bava- 
sant  with  every  detail  of  legal  admi-  rian  tr(»ops  were  defeated,  and  a  con- 
nistration.  The  judicial  system  he  siderable  number  were  compelled  to 
planted  in  Greece  was  so  complete  in  lay  down  their  arms, 
all  its  parts,  that  it  has  become  an  During  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian 
element  in  the  political  civilisation  of  domination,  the  (r'n  i  ks  (njoyed  the 
the  kingdom;  and  it  affords  the  liberty  of  the  preas.  M.  Maurer 
strongest  grounds  of  hope  to  those  pbced  the  newspapers  under  some 
who  look  forward  to  the  Greek  nation  reasonable  restraints,  and  Count  Ar- 
as  the  instrument  for  extending  poli-  mansperg  made  one  or  two  feeble  de- 
tical  civilisation  in  the  East.  Count  monstrations  against  them,  for  he  was 
Armansperg  governed  Greece  much  timid  in  everything  but  emptying  the 
longer  than  M.  Maurer,  but  his  im-  Greek    treasury.      His    attacks  were 

Sovements  were    not  so    beneficial,  easily  repulsed,  and  the  Greeks  have 

0   made    court  balls   and    political  the  honour  of  retaining  the  liberty  of 

Ivvbery  national  institutions.  the    press   by  their    own    exertions, 

Daring'  the  whole  of  the  Bavariaa  though  they  have  hitherto  not  ren- 
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dered  the  privilege  of  much  use  to  systematic  regulations  for  securing  a 
the  nation.  At  length,  in  the  month  respect  to  seniority  and  merit  in  civil, 
of  December,  1837,  the  Chevalier  judicial,  and  military  appointments, 
Rudhart,  the  last  Ravarian  prime-  they  destroyed  the  system  the  Bava- 
ministcr,  resigned  his  office,  and  from  rians  had  established,  and  disposed 
that  time  king  Otho  has  governed  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  most  ar« 
his  kingdom  with  Greek  or  Albanian  bitrary  and  unprincipled  manner, 
prime-ministers.  This  office  has  been  Judges  have  been  appointed  in  viola- 
more  than  once  held  by  men  who  tion  of  the  law,  and  men  have  been 
could  hardly  read  or  write  ;  but  the  made  generals  who  had  never  served 
individuals  have  invariably  been  per-  in  a  military  capacity.  Worthless 
sons  of  some  mark  in  the  factions  that  politicians  and  intriguing  secretaries 
divide  the  place-hunters  of  Athens,  were  decorated  with  military  titles  in 
The  ignorance  and  want  of  education  order  to  enrich  them  with  high  pay. 
of  his  ministers,  which  is  often  made  These  men  may  be  seen  at  the  balls 
a  reproach  to  King  Otho,  ought  to  be  in  King  Otho's  palace,  flaunting  in 
considered  as  a  national  disgrace,  for  vulgar  embroidery,  and  imitating  with 
the  court  would  never  have  selected  Greek  pertness  the  sumptuous  Al- 
men  so  destitute  of  administrative  banian  dre»s  and  Mussulman  gravity 
knowledge,  had  they  not  possessed  of  the  chiefs  who  filled  the  halls  of 
considerable  intlueuce  and  a  nume-  Ali  Pasha  of  Joannina.  The  Greeks 
reus  following.  al(»ne  have  enjoyed  the  profits  of  the 
Ever  since  the  commencement  of  corruption  which  has  reigned  in  the 
the  year  1838,  the  Greeks  have  pes-  administration  since  the  year  1838 ; 
sessed  a  predominant  influence  in  they  are  consequently  not  entitled 
King  Otho's  cabinet  They  are  en-  to  throw  the  blame  on  foreigners, 
tircly  responsible  for  Uie  faults  of  his  In  consequence  of  the  misconduct 
government  from  that  time  ;  for  if  of  the  Greek  ministers  and  the  ser- 
the  Greek  ministers  had  used  their  viiity  of  a  council  of  state  filled  with 
power  with  a  very  little  honesty,  and  official  sycophants,  the  Greek  govcrn- 
one  single  grain  of  patriotism,  they  ment  became  such  a  scene  of  corrup- 
might  have  retained  the  direction  of  Uon,  that  the  patience  of  all  ranks  was 
the  internal  administration  in  tlieir  exhausted,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
own  hands,  and  effected  every  im-  to  reform  tlio  vicious  system  by  a 
provement  the  nation  could  aesire.  revolution  in  the  year  1843.  A  re- 
Indeed,  if  they  had  ever  shown  a  presentativo  chamber  and  an  imita- 
wLsh  to  improve  the  material  condi-  tion  of  Louis  Philippe's  senate  of 
tion  of  the  population,  it  is  probable  officials,  called  in  France  a  House  (^ 
King  Otho  would  have  given  them  Peers,  were  constituted.  The  depu- 
his  support  in  their  endeavours.  But  ties  were  chosen  by  universal  suffrage, 
when  the  King  saw  them  intent  only  but  the  election  of  the  municipal 
on  profiting  by  office  to  enrich  them-  authoritfes  was  left  subject  to  the 
selves  and  create  places  for  their  oligarchical  restrictions  imposed  by 
partisans,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  the  Regency.  Ten  years  have  now 
tenure  of  office?,  ho  very  naturally  elapsed  since  the  constitutional  system 
looked  about  for  means  to  form  a  was  establij^hed,  so  that  for  ten  years 
royal  party,  and  thus  render  the  the  Greeks  have  made  their  own  laws 
court  indopemlent  of  the  ministers,  and  voted  their  own  budgets.  At  tho 
We  shall  soon  explain  to  our  readers  same  time,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fullest 
how  effectually  his  Hellenic  Maijesty  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  existence 
accomplished  this  object.  The  Greek  of  sixteen  newspapers  at  Athens,  have 
ministers  never  made  any  serious  enabled  every  party  and  class  to  cri- 
effort  to  diiuinisli  the  weight  of  taxa-  ticise  the  acts  of  the  government  with 
tion,  either  by  economy  or  by  im-  unrestrained  license.  If  corruption 
proving  tho  barbarous  manner  in  and  venality  have  been  the  leading 
which  the  agricultural  taxes  are  col-  features  of  political  society  in  Greece 
Iccted  ;  they  thought  only  of  ap-  during  this  period,  it  is  evident  that 
propriating  the  national  lands,  and  the  nation  has  been  a  party  to  the 
creating  new  places  to  reward  their  abuses,  from  its  refusal  to  punish  the 
supporters.      Instead  of   establlshuig  offenders.    1'he  mass  of  those  whose 
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superior  knowledge  and  rank  have  their  country  to  the  Mdcedonians  and 
obtained  for  them  the  direction  of  the  Romans,  as  they  have  lately  at- 
pnblic  opinion  in  political  matters,  tempted  tu  seli  it  to  the  Russians, 
have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  An  admixture  of  foreign  blood  would 
nation  to  advance  their  o^n  personal  probably  have  infuised  into  the  people 
schemes  of  profit.  The  Greeks  ou^ht  a  wish  to  look  forward  to  a  {glorious 
not  to  feel  surprised  at  the  low  esti-  future,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
mation  in  wliich  they  are  now  held,  gaze  at  a  refl(H:tion  of  the  past,  dis- 
It  is  entirely  their  own  fault.  They  torted  by  thi'ir  own  senile  visual 
have  hawked  about  their  nationality  orbits,  at  moments  when  action,  not 
at  Munich,  Paris,  and  8t  Petersburg,  contemplation,  is  their  business, 
for  illicit  gains  in  a  falling  market  at  The  strange  manner  in  which  the 
a  very  unpatriotic  price.  modern  Greeks  misrepresent  history 
Yet  we  collect  from  the  newspapers  for  the  gratification  of  their  national 
published  at  Athens,  that  a  consider-  vanity,  is  well  displayed  in  their 
able  number  of  well-educated  men  of  ecclesListical  history.  We  ^ill  select 
all  parties,  while  they  acknowledge  one  anecdote  from  the  Histofy  of  the 
the  degraded  stite  of  their  country.  Patriarchs  of  ConManfirumley  written 
assert  Siat  the  whole  blame  ought  to  by  Malaxes,  one  of  the  Greek  lofrio' 
be  ascribed  to  the  three  protecting  taUn^  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
powers.  Many  of  these  patriots,  it  work  was  first  published  by  Martin 
seems,  are  nevertheless  in  the  receipt  Crusius  in  his  Tvrco'Grcccia^  and  has 
of  large  salaries  from  the  public  trea-  lately  been  reprinted  in  the  new  edi- 
sury  ;  yet,  though  they  feel  that  they  tion  of  the  Byzantine  histori;ms,  in  the 
are  themselves  destitute  of  the  patriot-  course  of  publication  at  Bonn, 
ism  necessary  to  lighten  the  burdens  The  Greeks  are  in  the  habit  of 
of  their  country,  they  take  the  liberty  boasting  that  their  Church  preser\^ed 
of  supposing  that  Lord  Palmerston  their  nationality  under  the  Turks, 
had  the  power  of  making  all  Greeks  Considering  the  subserviency  of  the 
honest  men  by  the  magic  of  a  proto-  great  body  of  the  Greek  clergy  during 
col.  We  are  not  going  to  waste  the  that  period,  and  the  readiness  with 
time  of  our  readers,  as  the  Greek  which  they  acted  as  spies  and  police- 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  men  for  the  Oiboman  government, 
have  wasted  the  resources  of  the  we  own  that  we  entertain  a  very  dif- 
country,  by  exposing  the  childishness  ferent  opinion.  Wo  think  it  would 
of  modern  Greek  political  logic.  If  be  nearer  the  truth  to  assert  that  tlio 
the  descendants  of  Lucian's  contem-  people,  having  peri)etuated  their  ex- 
poraries  can  find  relief  in  their  present  istenco  by  the  toleration  of  their  con- 
degradation,  by  swallowing  any  dose  querore,  preserved  their  nationality 
of  vanity  they  can  mix  for  themselves,  by  their  municipal  organisation,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  deprive  them  of  that  this  preservation  of  their  nation- 
the  solace.  But  we  cannot  refrain  ality  was  the  c^iuse  of  their  ecclesiiis- 
from  advising  them  to  try  some  other  tical  establishment  surviving.  Mo- 
remedy  to  remove  the  evils  that  are  hammed  II.  reconstituted  the  patri- 
undcrmining  the  national  sti-ength  archate  of  Constantinople,  after  he  had 
and  character.  Instead  of  seeking  conquere<l  the  city,  merely  as  a  branch 
for  apologies  to  excuse  their  vices,  of  the  Othoman  administration.  Mr. 
they  had  better  commence  reforming  Masson  and  other  enthusiasts  fancy 
their  ^^ciou8  habits.  they  can  discern  Presbyterian  doc- 
Nothing  has  80  much  retarded  the  trines  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  may 
progress  of  the  Greek  race  as  the  in-  be  the  case.  Wo  have  heard  that 
cpneeivable  vanity  and  unbounded  chemists  find  gold  in  strawberries  ; 
presumption  of  the  class  who  make  but  the  gold  rarely  sits  heavy  on  the 
letters  a  profession.  Those  who  be-  stomachs  of  those  who  eat  stra\j(- 
lieve  in  the  unmixed  purity  of  the  btrries,  and  we  opine  that  the  Presbv- 
Hellenic  blood  might  cite  this  be-  terian  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church 
sotted  pride,  after  two  thousand  years  never  prevent  its  votaries  from  wor- 
of  national  degradation,  as  a  proof  siiipping  images.  So,  in  the  anec- 
ihat  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day  are  dote  we  are  going  to  extract  from  the 
HaesU  descondanta  of  those  who  add  Patriarchal  History,  wo  fmd  that  the 
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Greeks  regard  violations  of  truth  and  finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable, 

honour  as  venial   offences,  if  not  ab-  had  gone  out  of  the  city  and  presented 

solutely    meritorious    acts,    whenever  the  keys  to  the  Sultan,  who  had  ad- 

they  are  supposed  to  have  turned  to  mitted  him  to  do  homage  as  a  sub- 

the  profit  of  their  ecclesiastical  estab-  joct  for  himself  and  the  Greek  people, 

lishment.  before  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 

*^  During  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  admit  the  conqueror.  On  this  ground 
Suli'iuian  the  Magnificent,  when  he  pleaded  that  all  the  concessions 
Toulphi  Pasha  was  grand  vizier,*  made  by  Mohammed  II.  to  the  patri- 
tho  attention  of  the  Sublime  Porte  archs  and  to  the  Greek  Church  wer9 
was  called  to  the  circumstance  that  lawful.  Well  might  all  the  members 
the  duty  of  the  caliph  of  the  Moham-  of  the  divan  wonder  at  tliis  strange 
mcdan  faith  required  the  destruction  tale  concerning  th^  conquest  of  Con- 
of  all  places  of  worship  belonging  to  stantinople.  But  many  had  received 
Infidels  in  every  city  which  the  true  large  presents  from  the  patriarch,  and 
believers  liad  taken  with  the  sword,  many  waited  to  hear  tlie  opinion  of 
Now,  as  Mohammed  II.  had  taken  the  grand  vizier  before  pretending  to 
Cunst'mtinople  by  storm,  it  was  the  doubt  its  accuracy.  The  grand  vizier 
sultan's  duty  to  destroy  all  the  declared  that  the  question  was  so 
Christian  churches  within  the  walls ;  important  that  it  would  be  proper  to  < 
and  all  the  plagues  and  fires  which  adjourn  the  business  to  a  grand  divan 
had  desolated  Uie  city,  and  which,  it  on  the  following  day. 
was  observed,  generally  consumed  "The  report  having  spread  among 
more  Turkish  than  Greek  property,  the  whole  population  of  Constanti- 
evidently  arose  from  the  Divine  anger  nople,  that  the  Government  intended 
at  the  neglect  of  this  important  com-  to  destroy  all  the  Christian  churches, 
mand  of  the  Prophet.  Sultan  Sulci-  every  class  of  society  was  in  move- 
man  was  said  to  have  consulted  the  ment.  Long  before  the  meeting  of  the 
mufti  on  the  necessity  of  only  tolerat-  divan,  crowds  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
ing  places  of  worship  for  the  Chris-  Armenians,  and  Jews  assembled  at 
tians  without  the  walls;  and  it  was  the  Porte  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
believed  that  the  mufti  liad  delivered  deliberation.  The  whole  space  from 
a  fetva,  authorising  the  destruction  of  the  gate  of  the  serai  to  the  court  of 
all  the  Greek  churches  in  Constant!-  St  Sophia's  was  filled  with  the  multi- 
nople.  Sultan  Suleiman  then  issued  tude.  The  Patriarch  Jeremiah  was 
an  order  to  his  grand  vizier,  com-  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  the  divan, 
manding  him  to  carry  the  fetva  into  and  soon  after  the  members  had  taken 
execution.  At  this  time  Jeremiah  their  places  he  was  summoned  to  en- 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  ter.     When  he  reached  the  centre  of 

"  The   patriarch   heard  the   report,  the  hall,  he  made  his  prostrations  to 

and,  terrified  at  the  news,  mounted  the  assembled  viziers,  and  then,  stand- 

his  mule,  and  hastened  to  the  palace  ing  erect,  declared  himself  ready   to 

of  the  grand  vizier,  who  received  him  answer  for  his  church.      All  admired 

with   kindjiess.    The  two  dignitaries  the  dignity  of  his  presence.    His  white 

discussed   the  matter  of  the  sultan's  beard  descended   on  his  breast,  and 

order,  and  concerted  together  a  mode  tlie  sweat  fell  in  largo  drops  from  his 

of  evading  its  execution.    A  meeting  forehead.     The  Greeks  declared  that 

of  the  divan  was  held,  at  whicli  the  he  emulated  the  passion  of  Christ,  of 

grand  vizier  made  a  public  communi-  whose  orthodox  church  he  was  the 

cation   of  the  imperial  decree  to  the  representative  on  earth.     The  archonts 

patriarch  Jeremiah.    But  the  head  of  of  the  Greek  nation  stood  trembling 

the    Greek    Ciiurch  gravely  observed  beside  him. 

that  the  circumstances  of  the  mufti's        "  At  length  the  grand  vizier  spoke, 

fetva  were  not  applicable  to  the  city  *  Patriarch  of  the  Greeks,  a  fetva  of 

of  Constantinople.    lie  declared  that  our  law  has  been  delivered,  and  an 

before   Mohammed  II.   entered  Con-  order  of  the  padishah  has  been  issued, 

stantinople,  the  Emperor  Constantino,  prohibiting  the  existence  of  any  church 

*Tlns  must  evidently  mean  Loufli  Pasha,  who  was  grand  vizier  from  a.d.  1689 
to  1541. 
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in  the  cities  which  the  true  bclievon  ^  On  the  day  appointed  to  hear  the 

have  conquered  ^ord  in  hand.     This  evidence,  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah  pr&- 

dty  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  great  sen  ted  himself  before  the.  divan.     The 

Sultan    Mohammed    the    conqueror,  grand  vizier  asked  if  he  was  prepared 

Therefore,  let  your  priests  remove  all  to  produce  the  evidence  he  had  pro- 

their  property  from   the  churches  in  mised,  and  the  Patriarch  replied  thai 

their  possession,  and,  after  shutting  the  witnesses  were  waiting  without  to 

them  up,  deliver  the  keys  to  our  mas-  be  examined. 

ter's  officers,  that  the  churches  may  "  Two  aged  Turks  were  now  con- 
be  destroyed.'  To  this  summons  the  ducted  into  the  hall.  Their  beards 
patriarch  replied  in  a  distinct  voice,  were  white  as  the  purest  snow,  red 
*1  cannot  answer,  O  grand  vizier!  circles  surrounded  their  eyes,  from 
for  what  happened  inj)ther  cities ;  but  which  the  tears  fell  incessantly,  while 
with  regard  to  this  city  of  Constanti-  their  hands  and  feet  moved  with  a 
nople  I  can  solemnly  affirm  that  the  continual  tremor.  The  viziers  gazed 
Emperor  Constantino  Palaiologos,  at  them  with  astonishment,  for  two 
with  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  men  so  far  advanced  in  years  had 
people,  surrendered  it  voluntarily  to  never  been  seen  before  on  earth  stand- 
the  Sultan  Mohammed.'  The  grand  ing  side  by  side.  They  looked  like  two 
vizier  cautioned  the  patriarch  not  to  brothers  whom  death  had  forgotten. 
assert  anything  which  he  could  not  The  grand  vizier  asked  thoir  names, 
prove  by  the  testimony  of  Moham-  and  encouraged  them  by  making  some 
medan  witnesses,  who  were  able  to  other  inquiries.  They  replied  that 
certify  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  The  tliey  were  both  about  eighteen  years 
patriarch  immediately  engaged  to  of  age  when  Constantinople  was  t^iken 
produce  witnesses,  and  the  affair  was  bv  the  Sultan  Mohammed  the  victo- 
adjoumed  for  twenty  days.  nous.     Since  that  time  they  know  that 

"  The  Greeks  were  in  great  alarm,  eighty-four    years    had    elapsed,  and 

Everybody  knew  that  the    patrian'h  therefore  they  were  aware  that  they 

had  engaged  to  prove  a  lie ;   so  that  had  reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 

the  only  hope  of  safety  appeared  to  two.     They  then  gave  the  following 

be  in  the  perpetual  adjournment  of  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  Constan- 

question.    To  effect  this,  the  wealthiest  tinople : — 

Greeks — Phanariotes    and    merchants  "  The  siege  was  formed  by  land  and 

—-offered  to  supply  the  patriarch  with  sea,  and  long  and  bloody  engagements 

the  sums  of  money  necessary  to  bribe  took  place,  but  at  last  several  broaches 

the  grand  vizier  and  the  members  of  were  made   in  the  walls,  and  it  was 

the  divan.  evident  that  the  place  would  soon  be 

"  But  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah  and  taken.  Preparations  were  making  for 
the  grand  vizier  Toulphi  did  not  wish  a  final  assault,  when  the  Emperor  of 
to  admit  any  strangers  into  the  secret  the  Greeks  sent  a  deputation  of  his 
of  their  proceedings.  So  the  patri-  nobles  to  the  sultan  to  demand  a 
arch  sent  men  of  experience  to  Adrian-  capitulation.  The  sultan,  wishing  to 
ople,  who  met  agents  of  the  grand  fAve  the  city  from  destruction,  and  to 
vizier,  and  at  last  two  aged  Mussul-  spare  the  blood  of  the  true  beliovcrs, 
mans  were  found  who  were  willing  for  granted  the  infidels  the  following  terms 
a  large  bribe  to  testify  that  the  patri-  of  capitulation,  which  the  witnesses 
arch  had  spoken  the  truth.  These  pretended  to  remember  with  accuracy, 
witnesses  were  conducted  to  Constan-  because  a  copy  had  boon  j)ubliely 
tinople,  and  presented  to  the  Patriarch  signed  by  the  sultan  and  road  aloud 
Jeremiah,  who  embraced  them,  and  to  the  troops:  'I,  the  f>ultan  Afo- 
took  care  that  they  should  be  well  fed,  hammed,  pardon  the  Emperor  Con- 
lodged,  clothed,  and  carefully  watched,  stantinc  and  the  Greeks,  and  grant 
until  they  appeared  before  the  divan,  their  petition  to  become  my  subjects, 
When  they  had  rested  from  the  fatigues  and  live  in  peace  under  my  protection, 
of  their  journey,  they  were  conducted  I  allow  the  nobles  to  retain  thoir 
to  the  grand  vizier,  who  spoke  kindly  slaves  and  property,  and  I  declare 
to  them,  told  them  the  patriarch  was  that  the  people  shall  live  free  from  all 
his  friend,  and  exhorted  them  to  give  illegal  exactions,  and  that  their  chil- 
iAe/r  evidence  without  fear,  dreu  shtxW  not  b^  \aSiL^u  to  bQ  carolled 
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m   the  corps   of  ianissarics.*      This  literature  with  the  degraded  condition 

charter  shall   be   bindinj^  on  me  and  of  Greek  literature  in   the  sixteenth 

my  successors  for  ever.'     With  this  century  contrasts  in  a  singular  manner 

charter  the  Greek  deputation  returned  with  the  contempt  displayed  by   tho 

to  the  emperor,  w  ho  came  out  imnie-  Greeks  in  their   illiterate  recoras  for 

diately,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  accomplished  and  warlike  Otho- 

Mohammed  tho  Second,  presented  to  mans.     But  the  Greeks  have  always 

him  the  keys  of  the  city.     The  sultan  viewed  the  history  of  other  nations 

then   raised  Constantino,  kissed  him,  through  a  mist  of  prejudices  which  has 

and  made  him  sit  down  on  hia  right  bewildered  themselves  far  more  than 

hand.     For  three  days  the  two  princes  their  enemies. 

rejoiced   together,  and    then  the  em-  This  anecdote   presents  a  faithful 

peror  led  the  sult*in  into  the  city.  picture  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  and  of 

"  As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  Greek  political  and  historical  know- 
divan  heard  this  account  of  the  taking  ledge,  three  hundred  years  ago.  We 
of  Constantinople  from  the  two  old  shall  now  endeavour  to  place  before 
men  who  had  witnessed  the  events,  our  readers  an  equally  correct  picture 
then  drew  up  a  report  and  trans-  of  their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting 
initted   it  to   sultan  Suleiman.      The  at  present. 

sultan,    convinced     that     everything  The  constitutional  system  of  govern- 

must  have  happened  as  the  old  Mus-  ment  has  proved  as  complete  a  failure 

sulmans  deposed,  immediately  ordered  in  Greece  as  the  absolute   monarchy 

that  the  Christians  should  be  allowed  which  terminated  at  the  revolution  of 

to  retain  possession  of  their  churches,  1843.     Our  description  of  the  actual 

and  that  no  man  should  molest  the  condition  of  the  country  will  explain 

patriarch   of   the   Greeks   under  any  the  particular  causes  which  have  cor- 

prelext."  ruptcd  the  representative  system  and 

Now,  tho  whole  of  this  tale  is  an  the  central  administration.  The  court 
absurd  forgery.  Moreover,  the  ignor-  of  King  Otho  is  really  quite  as  much 
ance  of  the  Greeks  who  framed  it  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the  poli- 
even  more  extraordinary  than  their  tical  condition  of  Greece  as  his  palace 
utter  disregard  for  truth.  The  accom-  is  in  the  landscape  at  Athens.  Both 
pHshed  sultan,  Suleiman  the  Mngnifi-  are  great  deformities  in  scenes  of  great 
cent,  and  the  learned  grand  vizier,  interest.  There  is  a  grotesque  mimi- 
Loufltl  Pasha,  are  represented  as  cry  of  royal  state  at  the  monster 
stupid  Turks,  destitute  of  ail  know-  palace  of  the  little  capital  of  liberated 
ledge  of  the  history  of  the  Othomim  Greece.  A  mars<hal  of  the  palace  and 
Empire.  Greek  vanity  is  flattered  by  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  a  grand- 
an  exhibition  of  the*"  way  in  which  maitresse,  military  and  naval  aides- 
Romaic  genius  nullifies  the  power  of  de-camp,  ordnance  oflicors,  ladies  of 
the  padishah,  by  availing  itself  of  honour,  and  young  ladies-in-waiting, 
the  corruption  in  the  Turkish  admi-  courtiers  who  cannot  write,  and  cour- 
nistration.  But  the  strangest  feature  tiers  who  cannot  ride ;  court  carringes 
in  the  fab'e  is  the  moral  obtuseness  in  a  kingdom  without  mail-coaches; 
of  the  Hellenic  mind,  which  solicits  royal  steam-yachts,  but  no  packets 
admiration  for  the  fnmds  and  false-  even  with  oars ;  crosses,  ribbons,  and 
hoods  of  their  patriarch.  The  inven-  stars;  salaries,  places,  and  pensions; 
tor  of  the  tale  had  in  all  probability  — everything  which  ruins  a  govem- 
heard  that  Loufti  Pasha  was  an  Alba-  ment,  and  nothing  which  enriches  a 
ninn  by  birth,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  people. 

fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning.  The  power  of  the  crov^Ti  is  great. 

He  could  not  have  known  that,  when  It  is  supported  by  a  civil  list  of  one 

in  exile  at  Demotika,  Loufti  wrote  a  million   of  drachmas  annually,    in    a 

history  of  the  Othoman  Empire,  which  state    which    has    a  net   revenue    of 

is  still  preserved.     Indeed,  a  com  pari-  twelve.     The  enormous  amount  of  this 

son  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Turkish  civil  list  may  be  estimated  from  the 

*  This  passage  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  the  tribute  of  children  was  not 
regularly  exacted  from  the  population  of  the  capital  The  difficulty  MoVvAn\.voA^ 
the  Second  found  in  repeophng  Conataiit\no]f\Q  «xi^\«ata  >iN^fe  ^xwsi'^X.vsft.. 
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facts,  that  the  salaries  of  the  Greek  with  a  show  of  conferring  on  them  free 
ministers   are  only  twelve   thousand  institations,  the    nomination   of  the 
drachmas  a-year,  and  of  the  Greek  so-  mayor  is  vested  in  (he  central  govem- 
nators  only  six  thousand.     Besides  the  ment.    An  oligarchical  college  of  elec- 
influence  which  this  exorbitant  wealth  tors    selects    three  members  of    the 
confers  on  the  monarch,  he  possesses  municipality,  and  from  these  his  ma- 
still  greater  social  influence,  for  the  jesty  selects  the  most  subservient  to 
whole  of  the  upper  classes  at  Athens  occupy  the  place.     By  availing  him- 
eonsist  of  paid  officials,  every  one  of  self  skilfully  of  this  absurd  law.  King 
whom  is  liable  to  lose  his  place  at  a  Otho  has  hi  led  the  towns  of  Greece 
word  from  King  Otho,  who,  with  very  with  magistrates   entirely  dependent 
little  exertion  on  the    part   of  that  on  his  ^111 — men  whom  their  fellow- 
royal  memory  on  which  kings  pride  citizens,  if  universal  suffrage  prevailed 
themselves,  may  recollect  every  man  in  the  municipal  elections  of  ^e  may- 
who  resides  at  his  capital  qualified  to  ors  as  it  does  in  the  more  important 
enter  his  palace.    The  desire  of  King  elections  of  deputies  to  the  legislature, 
Otho  to  extend  his  personal  influence,  would  not  allow  to  remain  an  hour  in 
and  centralise  power  in  his  own  hands  ofhce.    These  nominees  of  the  court 
is  so  great,  that  every  individual  who  are  placed  in  possession  of  consider- 
receivcs  a  public  appointment,  how-  able  salaries  by  tlie  will  of  the  central 
ever  insignifuiant,  whether  at  Athens  government,  and  as  they  are  depend- 
or  in  the  provinces,  is  compelled  to  ent  on  the  court  for  their  oflice,  they 
wait  on  his  majesty  to  thank  him  for  act  as  its  devoted  agents.    The  con- 
the   favour,  which  he  naturally  pre-  sequence  is,  that  King  Otho  is  enabled 
tends  to  consider  as  a  reward  for  his  to  employ  the  funds  of  the  Greek 
attachment    to    the    royal    Bavarian,  municipalities  in  maintaining  a  species 
not  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  of  court  policemen  over  the   whole 
Greece.    King  Otho  has  been  an  apt  country.     The  influence  thus  gained 
pupil  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the  political  may  be  estimated  from   the  circum- 
corruption  that  renders  the  constitu-  stance  that  upwards  of  two  millions 
tional  system  subservient  to  the  royal  of  drachmas  are  thus  withdrawn  from 
power  in  a  thoroughly  centralised  ad-  their  legitimate  use,  in  making  roads 
ministration.  and    facilitating    communications    by 
In  one  branch  of  political  corrup-  land  and  water,  and  are  devoted  to  pay 
tion  King  Otho  may  boast  that  he  a  band  of  royal  siim*.  Many  persons  in 
has  outdone  all  European  sovereigns.  England  have  felt  astonished  that  a 
It  is  true,  he  found  in  tlie  Hellenic  man  of  such  moderate  talents  as  King 
mind  a  rich  soil,  but  he  may  claim  the  Otho  could  render  such  effectual  ser- 
merit  of  having  worked  it  like  a  first-  vice  to  Russia,  as  to  agitate  the  whole 
rate  farmer.    The  local  institutions  to  of  Greece  by  making  an  invasion  of 
'which  the  friends  of  Greece  looked  for  Turkey  appear  a  national  movement 
a  firm   basis  for  liberal  institutions,  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  power  pos- 
have  in  his  hands  been  rendered  the  sessed    by    the    central    government 
instrument    for    converting    popular  through  the  municipalities  is  so  great, 
elections     into     royal     nominations,  that  we  have  to  thank  the  extreme 
When  the  Bavarian  regency  destroyed  incapacity  of  King  Otho  and  the  gene- 
the  communal  system  of  Greece,  they  ral  -corruption  of  the  instruments  ho 
replaced  it  by  municipalities  of  greater  employed  for  rendering  the  attack  on 
extent,  and  rendered  the  local  autho-  Turkey  as  ineflieient  as    it    proved. 
rities  dependent  on    the   Minister  of  The  Iving  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
the    Interior.       King    Otho     availed  recruiting  to  aid  the  Russian  cxiuse, 
himself  of  the  central  control  created  but  his  instruments  in  the  provinces 
by  the  municipal   law,  to   make  the  employed  the  opportunity  in  attend- 
mayor   and   local   magistrates  every-  ing  to  their  own  interests,  before  giv- 
where    dependent    on    his    personal  ing  themselves  much   trouble   about 
favour.     The  mayors  are  now  agents  making  a  diversion  for  the  profit  of 
and  spies  of  the  court.   This  is  eflfccted  the    Czar    or    the    Bavarian.      King 
in  the  following  manner :  By  one  of  Otho  on  this  occasion  paid  the  usual 
those  preposterous  regulations,  framed  penalty  of  those  who  work  by  corrup- 
bjr  statesmen  to  delude  the   people  tioa. 
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We  must  not  blame  King  Otho  too  Otho   there   never  was  a  doubt,  in 

severely  for  making   use   of  corrupt  spite  of  the  denials  of  the  Greek  and 

persuasion  as  an  instrument  of  parliap  German  press.      The  courts  of  Lon- 

mentary  govern  oient.    The   proceed-  don  and  Paris  have  refrained    from 

ings  of  our  Ministers  rise  up  before  giving  publicity  to  all  the  documents 

us  as  an  apology  for  the  Greek  mo-  which    fell    into    the    hands  of  the 

narehy.    A   coalition  of  all   the  ad-  Turks  proving  this  complicity,  as  it 

ministrative    talent    of    Britain  can-  was  not  their  wish  to  increase  the 

not  conduct  the  non-centralised  gov-  embarrassments  of  the  hour  by  declar- 

ernment  of  the  empire  without  a  little  ing    the    throne    of    Greece  vacant 

local    jobbery.      Even    Lord    Aber-  Regarding    the    attack    on    Turkey, 

deeu's  own  department  publicly  owns  however,   in    the    light   of   a    diver- 

the  necessity  of  throwing  a  few  cor-  sion  for  the  advantage  of  Russia,  it 

nipt  sops  to  a  hungry  and    restive  might    have    rendered  important  as* 

body  of  Liberal  representatives.      In  sistance   to   the   Czar.    Had  it  been 

the  Treasury  report,    reconmiending  conducted  with  energy  and  ability,  it 

some  reforms  in  our  post-office,  the  might  have  inflicted   a  serious  blow 

following  words  will    be    found, — ^it  on    the    Othoman    Empire.      When 

seems  a  very  plain  statement  of  ad-  King  Otho  violated  the   treaties    to 

herence  to   the  principles  on  which  which  he  owed  his  throne,  and  ap- 

Eing  Otho  influeoces  the  Greek  mu-  pealed  to  force  as  the  arbiter  of  his 

nicipalities :      "  My    Lords    (of   the  future    relations    with    Turkey,    he 

Treasury — i.  e.  Messrs.  Aberdeen  &,  expected,  not  without  some    chance 

Co.)  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  of  success,  to  become  master  of  the 

public  interest  that  the  appointments  line  of   fortresses    that    defend    the 

should  be  made  as  at  present  by  my  frontiers  of  Turkey  towards  Greece. 

Lords,  after  consulting,  through  the  Volo,  Domoko,    Arta,    and    Prevesa, 

recommendation  of  the  members  for  were  almost  without  garrisons;  and 

the  county  or  town,  the  convenience  it  was  only  by  the   extreme  incapa- 

and  wishes  of  the  ])opulation."    Po-  city  of  the    Greek  leaders,  and  the 

pulation    in    tliis    sentence,  we  pre-  misconduct    of   those    who    invaded 

sume,  means  the  class  who  usually  Turkey,  that  these   fortresses  escap- 

job  such  matters,  for  we  have  never  ed  capture.      The  court  of  Athens 

before  heard  it  assorted  that  the  mob  acted  on  the  conviction  that  the  Rus- 

was  the  best  judge  of  administrative  sian  army  would  force  the  Balkan  in 

capacity.  a  few  weeks,  and  appear  before  the 

The  fact  that  a  man  so  notoriously  walls  of  Constantinople  witliout  en- 
deficient  in  political  wisdom  as  King  countering  any  serious  resistance. 
Otho  lias  succeeded  in  establishing  It  consequently  believed  that  it 
a  system,  giving  him  a  predominant  would  not  be  in  the  Sultan's  power 
influence  over  the  Greeks,  is  a  sad  to  detach  a  force  sufficient  to  protect 
evidence  of  the  extreme  venality  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Once  in  pos- 
Greck  society ;  for  there  can  hardly  session  of  the  fortresses  which  com- 
be a  doubt  that  the  Greeks  suggest-  maud  these  provinces,  the  King  he- 
ed to  their  King  the  employment  of  lieved  tliat  England  and  Iranoe 
the  national  resources  in  purchasing  would  be  compelled  to  treat  with  him, 
the  service  of  individuals  instead  of  and  leave  him  in  possession  of  the 
devoting  tliem  to  tlie  improvement  of  spoil.  Fortunately  for  the  Othoman 
the  nation.  Empire,  both  the  Emperor  Nicholas 

We  have  but  few  observations  to  and  King  Otho  are  very  bad  generals, 

make  on  the  late  treacherous  attack  Both  appear  to  have  calculated  that 

of  King  Otho  and  his  subjects  on  their  the  armed  rabble  of  Greeks  in  fusta^ 

neighbour  and  ally,  the  Sultan  Abdul  nello  could  perform  the  duties  of  an 

Medjid.     There  could  not  be  an  act  army.      And  King  Otho  now  fiuds 

of  greater  folly ;  and  even  amidst  the  that  he  has  sacrificed  the  most  valu- 

incapable  and  cowardly  exhibitions  of  able  portion  of  his  subjects'  commerce 

modern  times,  it  is  the  national  move-  to  Russian  interests,  without  any  ad- 

ment    which     has     been     conducted  vantage  to  his  cherished  scheme  of 

in  the  most  incapable  and  cowardly  making  himself  an  absolute  monarch, 
manner.     Of  tlie  complicity  of  lUng       The    ^U.tk&k   \s>s:rc^S&.^   ^^  >^^^ 
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the  social  and  political  condition  of  pass  into  tho  hands  of  the  Austrian 
tho  nation.  We  must  commence  by  Lloyd  Steam  Company, 
enmnerating  what  the  people  have  A  tendency  to  social  and  political 
neglected  to  do.  This  will  serve  to  disintegration  is  quite  as  ranch  a  cha- 
show  how  great  the  diffieul ties  now  are  racteristic  of  the  population  of  libcN 
in  the  way  of  Improving  the  country,  ated  Greece  as  it  was  of  ancient  Hel- 
Daring  the  ten  years  of  representative  las.  National  differences,  municipal 
government  which  have  now  elapsed,  distinctions,  local  interests,  class  prc- 
uie  Greek  deputies  have  made  no  judices,  and  individual  pretensions, 
sjTstematic  efforts  to  improve  tho  divide  the  people, 
condition  of  the  agricultural  popu-  The  first  great  social  division  is  one 
lation,  though  three-quarters  of  the  of  race.  Only  about  three-quarters 
inhabitants  of  Greece  are  chiefly  do-  of  the  population  of  the  Greek  king- 
pendent  on  agriculture  for  their  dom  consists  of  Greeks — the  other 
subsistence.  No  attempt  has  been  quarter  is  composed  of  Albanians, 
made  to  reform  the  barbarous  method  These  races  rarely  intermarry,  and 
of  collecting  the  land-tax  in  kind,  few  Greeks  ever  learn  the  Albanian 
which  retains  tho  population  in  the  lanmiage;  yet  the  Albanian  race  is 
stationary,  condition  into  wliich  it  fell  rapidly  acquiring  political  importance 
on  the  decline  of  tho  Byzantine  Em-  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Otho- 
pire.  The  municipalities  have  been  man  Empire.  It  enjoys  two  iinraenso 
allowed  to  become  the  vehicles  of  advantages  over  the  Greek  race.  Its 
court  corruption,  and  no  measures  geographical  location  concontnites  the 
have  been,  taken  to  enforce  regular  population,  and  offers  a  strong  barrier 
publication  of  their  receipts  and  ex-  against  any  foreign  conquerors ;  whilo 
penditure.  No  criminal  statistics  are  its  military  habits  enabio  it  to  raise 
published.  Instead  of  appropriating  far  larger  and  more  cfticient  armies, 
annually  a  sum  of  money  for  the  con-  It  is  also  phvsieally  as  much  superior 
struction  of  roads,  bridges,  quays,  to  the  Greek  as  it  is  intellectually  in- 
and  ferry-boats,  which  are  so  neces-  ferior.  The  bravest  men  and  tho 
sary  in  a  mountainous  and  insular  most  beautiful  women  in  the  Greek 
State,  the  national  interests  are  sacri-  kingdom  are  of  the  purest  Albanian 
flced  to  the  gains  of  individual  sena-  blood,  unadulterated  with  any  adinix- 
tors  and  deputies.  New  places  are  ture  with  the  Hellenic  race.  ^larko 
annually  created,  and  the  trade  of  Botzaris,  Miaoulis,  and  Kondiiriottis 
Greece  is  transferred  to  Austrian  and  were  Albanian?.  If  the  Albanians 
French  steam-companies.  Tho  great-  should,  like  their  fellow-citizons  tho 
est  commercial  advantages  ever  placed  Greeks,  become  more  ea^er  to  identify 
at  the  disposal  of  any  people  have  their  existence  with  an  ideal  past  than 
been  neglected  by  the  Greek  nation,  with  a  promising  future,  there  is  no 
and  perhaps  completely  thrown  away  reason  for  their  being  behind-hand  in 
by  their  late  devotion  to  Russia,  boasting.  As  descendants  of  the  Mo- 
let  the  Greeks,  who  see  the  number  cedonians,  they  may  proudly  vaunt 
of  foreign  steamers  daily  increasing  that  they  have  repeatedly  conquered 
in  their  ports,  boast  with  their  usual  the  Hellenes;  and,  as  a  section  of  the 
childish  vanity  of  their  superiority  over  great  Thracian  people,  they  trace  their 
every  other  people  in  naval  skill,  origin  to  a  mightier  source  than  the 
They  even  throw  out  hints  in  their  Greeks.  Consequently,  if  race  is  to 
political  writings  that  the  real  cause  become  a  determining  cause  in  the 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  dissatisfaction  formation  of  independent  States,  or 
with  King  Otho  was  founded  on  a  even  national  representations,  within 
reasonable  jealousy  of  the  Greek  navy,  the  limits  of  the  Othoman  Empire,  tho 
and  a  patriotic  fear  lest  tho  subjects  warlike  Albanians,  in  their  inexpug- 
of  that  monarch  should  deprive  £ng-  nable  mountains,  are  likely  to  assumo 
land  of  her  commercial  supremacy  I  a  more  important  position  than  tho 
Yet  while  boasting  in  this  Hellenic  commercial  Greeks,  dispersed  in  ex- 
strain,  like  true  descendants  of  the  posed  seaports  and  defenceless  islands. 
contemporariQs  of  Juvenal  and  Lucian,  The  application  of  ethnology  to  poli- 
thejr  have  allowed  the  most  profitablo  tics,  mleh  tho  Greeks  have  strongly 
P^rt  of  their  own  coasting  ttade  to  iidvocaled)V&  en\T«ntf^l  X^^Vj  \»  <i^^ 
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rate  forcibly  in  preventing  any  con-  of  idle  individuals  which  travellers 
sidorablo  extension  of  their  kingdom,  view  with  wonder.  ^ 
A  Greek  empire  would  be  an  impos-  The  third  prominent  feature  in  tHe 
sibility  if  a  natural  ethnological  de-  social  condition  of  tlie  Greek  popul^ 
velopment  were  adopted  as  a  basis  for  tion  is  the  existence  of  a  military 
partitioning  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  caste  called  Palikars.  These  palikars 
Vallachiuns,  Sclavonians,  and  Al-  are  nothing  more  than  the  armed  fol* 
banians  are  as  able  and  willing  to  lowers  of  certain  military  chiefs  who 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  Greeks  have  secured  to  themselves  an  acknow- 
to-day,  as  the  Thracians,  Macedo-  lodged  position  and  regular  pay  in  the 
nians,  and  Epirots  were  in  ancient  Greek  kingdom.  The  palikars  wear 
times.  the  Albanian  dress,  and  pretend  to  be 
The  next  strongly-marked  line  of  professional  soldiers,  though  neither 
separation  in  the  population  of  the  they  nor  their  leaders  know  anything 
Greek  kingdom  is  that  between  the  of  military  tactics  or  dii)Ci()line.  A 
agricultural  population  and  the  inha-  small  number  only  are  composed  of 
bitants  of  the  towns,  whether  the  the  survivors  of  the  irregular  troops 
citizens  live  by  orchard  and  garden  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  greater 
culture,  or  by  trade  and  foreign  com-  part  consist  of  idle  young  men  who 
raerce.  About  three-quarters  of  the  are  incapable  of  learning  a  trade,  and 
inhabitants  of  Greece  live  by  agricul-  disinclined  to  submit  to  discipline, 
ture;  yet  agricultural  industry  remains  The  utter  uselessness  of  the  palikars 
in  the  rudest  state.  The  Bavarian  Re-  in  military  operations  was  displayed 
gency,  the  Greek  king,  and  the  repre-  in  the  ease  with  which  they  w^ere  de- 
sen  tative  Chambers,  have  hitherto  done  feated  and  dispersed  by  Fuad  EOendL 
nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of  These  anned  bands,  however,  though 
the  agricultural  class,  nor  to  increase  they  are  useless  against  an  enemy, 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  land  are  extremely  dangerous  to  the  native 
which  maintjiined  one  family  four  peasantry.  They  march  about  the 
hundred  years  ago,  will  only  main-  Greek  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the 
tain  one  family  nt  the  present  day;  other,  living  at  free  quarters  on  the 
the  district  which  supported  a  thou-  villagers,  and  consuming  annually  as 
sand  families  under  the  Turks,  can  do  large  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
no  more  under  King  Otho.  The  ab-  soil  as  is  paid  to  the  central  govem- 
surd  tiscal  arrangements  concerning  ment  in  the  shape  of  land-tax.  In 
the  collection  of  the  land-tax  in  kind,  some  disturbances  which  took  place 
prevent  the  peasantry  from  planting  in  the  island  of  EulxBa  they  were 
trees ;  so  that  in  the  richest  plains  said  to  have  consumed,  in  forced  con- 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  tributions  from  the  agricultural  popu- 
tho  agricultural  class  is  in  the  most  lation,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
miserable  condition — as  in  the  fertile  annual  produce  of  the  island, 
districts  of  Thebes  and  Messenia:  We  do  not  intend  to  deny  the  ser- 
There  is  also  no  inducement  to  ex-  vices  which  the  palikars  rendered 
tend  cultivation,  as  no  roads  exist ;  during  the  war  against  the  Turks.  In 
and  a  mule  would,  in  a  large  part  of  a  defensive  warfare  against  an  undis- 
Greecc,  eat  its  load  of  barley  be-  ciplined  enemy  like  the  Turks  of  1821, 
fore  it  reached  the  nearest  market,  or  an  ill-organized  force  like  the  Ba- 
The  agricultural  class  in  Greece  is  varians  of  1833,  they  were  very 
poor,  barbarous,  and  industrious;  the  efficient  But  against  the  French  at 
population  of  the  towns,  on  the  other  Argos  they  were  utterly  useless,  even 
hand,  is  in  easy  circumstances,  ad-  though  they  had  intrenched  them- 
vanced  in  civilisation,  and  extremely  selves  in  a  manner  which  they  fancied 
idle.  In  no  other  country  are  cotfee-  would  give  them  a  decided  advantage 
houses  so  numerous  or  so  well  filled,  over  regular  troops.  The  French 
The  great  number  of  persons  living  carried  all  their  positions  with  the 
on  places  and  pensions  conferred  by  bayonet,  and  the  palikars  soon  fled  in 
the  central  government,  or  receiv-  dismay.  The  revival  of  the  system 
ing  pay  from  the  municipalities  with  of  palikarism  is  one  of  the  many  evils 
no  duty  to  perform,  fills  the  streets  of  which  Lord  PaImerston*s  knavish  ^ro- 
every  town  in  Greece  with  an  amount  ieg6,  Co\ni\i  KrccASi«<^\^^  \v<^"Q^^'sa5!5s«^ 
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to  Greece.     M.  Maurer  had  broken  administrative    despotism,  Mavrocor- 

up  the  hordes  of  these  children  of  datoa  was  driven  from  the  ministry, 

anaR'hy  in  a  very  effectual  manner,  and  King  Otho  re-established  in  abso- 

though     perhaps    with    unnecessary  lute  power,  by  the  assistance  of  pali- 

violence  and  severity.  karism  and  municipal  corruption. 

The  object  of  Count  Armansperg  in  The  late  invasion  of  Turkey  could 
restoring  palikarism  was  to  form  for  hardly  have  taken  place,  if  it  had  not 
himself  a  military  party.  By  the  been  in  King  Otho  s  power  to  launch 
formation  of  troops  enrolled  under  these  irregular  bands  against  his 
chiefs  attached  to  his  own  person,  he  neighbour's  frontier ;  for,  with  all  his 
expected  to  be  able  to  keep  down  folly  and  imprudence,  ho  would  not 
public  opinion  in  the  provinces ;  while,  have  venturecl  to  march  regular  troops 
Dv  a  lavish  distribution  of  money  and  openly  against  the  Sult:m  without  a 
places,  he  knew  he  coukl  silence  it  at  declaration  of  war.  On  the  other 
Athens.  The  favoured  captains  were  hand,  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe 
allowed  to  collect  bands  of  armed  fol-  that  the  utter  worthlessness  of  these 
lowers,  almost  without  any  control  on  undisciplined  bands  for  all  military 
the  part  of  the  miniater-of-war,  and  operations,  except  the  defence  of 
without  the  men  or  the  officers  being  mountain  passes,  prevented  their  cap- 
subjected  to  any  discipline.  In  tlie  turing  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Epirui* 
provinces,  these  captains  were  in-  and  Thessaly,  and  enabled  Fuad 
trusted  with  extraordinary  powers,  ElVondi  to  defeat  their  army  wiili  so 
which  they  used  for  party  purposes ;  much  ease  at  Peta.  Never,  certainly, 
and  the  palikars  became  an  organ  of  did  any  troops  make  a  more  despi- 
tlie  government  for  intimidating  its  cable  military  display  than  the  p.ilikars 
opponents.  The  consequences  of  of  Greece  in  their  late  attack  on 
Cfount  Armansperg*8  conduct  were  Turkey.  While  these  invaders  made 
most  injurious.  Those  captains  who  their  patriotism  a  pretext  for  plunder- 
were  unable  to  gain  hu)  good- will  ing  their  unfortunate  countrymen 
collected  bands  of  armed  men,  or  who  were  subjects  of  the  Othoman 
joined  the  brigands,  and  endeavoured  Empire  and  devoted  their  chief  atten- 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  fol-  tion  to  carrying  off  cattle  and  sheep 
lowers  by  levying  black-mail  on  the  belonging  to  Greeks  and  Christians, 
peaceful  agriculturists,  in  the  hope  instead  of  atten)pting  to  storm  tho  ih- 
that  the  government  would  eventually  fortified  holes  of  the  Turks,  the  Otho- 
be  compelled  to  purchase  their  ser-  man  troops  displayed  one  of  the  high- 
vices.  Their  calculation  proved  cor-  est  characteristics  in  which  the  Greek 
rect;  and  Count  Armansperg  ended  race  has  always  been  deficient — a 
by  taking  into  his  pay  the  very  men  sense  of  duty.  They  bravely  defended 
against  whom  he  had  employed  his  the  |>ost8  committed  to  their  care,  and 
generals.  success  crowned  tlieir  good  conduct 

King  Otho  adopted  with  delight  the  We  have  now  given  an  impartial 
corrupt  system  of  his  regent,  and  even  account  of  the  faults  of  King  Otho, 
extended  its  application.  He  filled  and  of  the  political  vices  of  the  Greek 
bis  palace  with  pjilikars,  and  neglected  nation ;  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  regular  troops.  Men  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  the  people  with  equal 
all  military  service  were  intrusted  impartiality.  The  greatest  enemies  of 
with  military  command  in  the  pro-  the  Greeks  cimnot  deny  that  they 
vinces,  where  their  services  were  possess  a  high  degree  of  patriotism, 
chiefly  required  to  intimidate  opposi-  Whatever  its  origin  may  be,  and  how- 
tion,  and  secure  the  election  of  court  ever  much  it  may  be  disfigured  by 
candidates  as  deputies  and  mayors,  vanity,  it  is  a  great  virtue,  and  pro- 
Koletti,  the  favourite  leader  >of  the  duces  abundant  good  fruit.  Thesimis 
palikar  class,  became  King  Otho's  of  money  which  have  been  employed 
favourite  minister ;  and  the  inllucnce  of  by  private  individuals  in  the  construe- 
that  worthless  Vallachian  Aspropota-  tion  of  churches  and  school-houses 
mite  enabled  the  count  to*  nullify  the  over  all  Greece,  the  liberal  donations 
constitution  of  1844.  By 4he  influence  they  annually  remit  to  Athens  for  ad- 
of  tiie  palik&ra,  assmted,  it  is  true,  by  vanclng  the  cause  of  education,  the 
'    own    antf-constitutional    love  of  muiA^Til  i^TQM»i[i\A  oi  \Mok&,  medals, 
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and  philosophical  instraments  to  the  all  sabjects,  honesty  in  payin?  taxes. 
University  and  to  the  Observatory,  When  the  Bavarians  arrived  in 
and  the  immense  contribationa  collect-  Greece,  they  had  not  time  to  take 
ed  to  aid  the  late  impolitic  attack  on  any  strong  measures  for  enforcing  a 
Turkey,  all  prove  that,  under  a  better  very  strict  collection  of  the  national 
government,  and  with  good  guidance,  revenues.  The  probable  amount  was 
the  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  might  be  estimated  at  four  millions,  but  the 
rendered  of  great  use  in  advancing  the  revenues  of  the  preceding  year  had 
moral  improvement  and  material  pro-  not  reached  that  sum.  As  it  was 
sperity  of  their  country.  But  their  necessary  to  leave  much  to  the  con- 
patriotic  feelings  must  be  directed  to  science  of  the  people,  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  improvement  of  morality  and  re-  might  have  been  satisfied  with  three 
ligion  before  much  good  can  bo  effect-  millions  and  a  half,  with  a  few  fivc- 
cd.  The  importance  of  private  virtue  pound  notes  falling  in  from  time  to 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  time  from  the  remorse  of  defaulters. 
Greeks  as  a  guarantee  for  political  But  the  Greeks  paid  down  seven 
honesty.  Individual  character  has  millions  within  the  year;  and  the  ex- 
more  influence  as  an  element  of  na-  perience  of  subsequent  revenue  retnma 
tional  strength  and  greatness,  than  the  proves  that  they  must  have  paid  the 
statesmen  at  Athens  are  inclined  to  full  amount  to  which  government  had 
believe.      Without    citing    historical  any  claim. 

examples,  we  may  remind  them  that  The  state  of  the  legal  profession  at 

a    disi)cr»ed   nation,   minglc<i   as   the  Athens   impresses    strangers   with   a 

Greeks  are  with  foreign  races,  is  much  favourable    opinion    of   the  educated 

more  amenable  to  the  public  opinion  classes,  when  uncorruptcd  by  the  ser- 

of  other  nations,  than  a  race  pressed  vice  of  a  corrupted  central  adniinis- 

together  in  close  geographical   conti-  tration.     The  advocates  form  a  body 

guity,  and  with  which  foreigners  rarely  of  well-educated   men,  whose  profes- 

communicate.  sional  gains  render  them  independent 

The  industry  of  the  Greeks  is  at-  of  court  influence,  and  whose  talents 
tested  by  their  commercial  activity,  and  and  character  give  them  great  power 
by  their  laborious  agricultural  opera-  over  public  opinion  on  judicial  matters, 
tions.  The  mass  of  the  population,  it  Hence  they  exercise  a  salutary  con- 
is  true,  derive  so  little  benefit  from  trol  over  the  minister  of  justice  and 
their  toils,  that  we  might  pardon  the  judges.  This  is  doubly  necessary, 
them  if  they  were  much  idler  than  from  the  circumstance  that  the  judges 
they  are.  Those  who  are  most  sue-  hold  their  offices  only  during  the 
cossful  in  commerce  are  compelled  to  pleasure  of  King  Otho,  who  has  fre- 
expatriate  themselves,  which  is  always  quently  removed  those  who  have  dis- 
a  great  hardship  to  a  Greek.  Those  pleased  him  from  office,  or  sent  them 
who  labour  at  the  fields  and  dig  the  into  a  dreary  exile  in  some  distant 
vineyards  are  unable  to  live  in  tolera-  province  in  an  inferior  charge.  The 
bio  ease ;  for  the  want  of  roads  pre-  power  of  public  opinion,  as  exercised 
vents  their  finding  a  sale  for  their  by  the  bar,  is  consequently  of  great 
produce,  and*  deprives  them  of  the  importance  to  insure  some  degree  of 
power  of  purchasing  the  luxuries  they  equity  in  the  courts,  and  control  the 
most  eagerly  desire.  general   administration   of   justice  in 

Another  honourable  feature  in  Greek  civil  affairs ;  and  it  has  been  used  in 

society  is  the  good  feeling  displayed  a  manner  highly  honourable  both   to 

by  the  classes  which  live  bcyoud  the  the   Greek   Lneut  and'  to   the   national 

sphere  of  court  and  political  influence,  character. 

If  a  Greek  is  neither  a  courtier,  a  There  is  another  quality  which  the 
government  official,  nor  a  paiikar,  he  Greeks  possess  in  a  high  degree,  and 
Is  generally  a  tolerably  honest  man,  which,  if  properly  directed  by  a  good 
and  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow,  unless  government,  would  aid  greatly  in 
he  be  an  Ionian  or  a  Phananot.  We  raising  them  from  their  present  state 
may  mention  an  anecdote,  which  of  political  degradation.  This  is  their 
proves  strongly  the  existence  of  virtue  aptitude  for  public  discnssion.  Con- 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  centrated  as  at  present  on  state  af- 
classes,  even  on  that  most  delicate  of  fairs,  concerning  which  they   are  iia- 
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inndly  qaite  ignorant,  it  becomes  a   of  their  local  afiairs,  they  will  emplof 
mere  waste  of  words.     But   if  em-    it,  as  at  present,  injuriously,  in  profit- 
ployed  on  their  local   and  municipal    ing  by  the  corruption  of  the  central 
af&irs,    concerning    every    detail    of   government    The  want  of  a  proper 
which  they  are  fully  informed,  it  would    sphere  of  energy  for  a  large  class  of 
soon  become  the  means  of   checking    the  population  is  evidently  preparing 
the  corruptions  of  the  court  and  of    Greece  for  a  series  of  revolutions.    A 
the  central  administration.     This  ap-    representative  government  and  a  free 
titude    for    public    business    enabled    press,  linked  to  a  centralised  adminis- 
them  to  retain  a  large  share  in  the    tration,  without  the  control  of  a  mo- 
local  administration  of   their  provin-    nicipal   organization,    tends  naturally 
eea  under  the  Turks,  and  to  organ-    to  revolution.    To  remove  a  parisn 
ise  the  communal  system  to    which    grievance,  it    becomes    necessary    to 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  their  sue-    overthrow  a  minister ;  and  a  very  little 
eess  in  the  revolutionary  war.    The    experience  in  such  countries   reveals 
various  central    governments    which    the  secret,  that  it  is  easier  to  make  a 
followed  one  another  in  succession    revolution  than  obtain  a  reform, 
during  the  war  with  Turkey,  never        Such  was  the  state  of  Greece  when 
displayed  much  talent,    nor  enjoyed    the  French  and  English  troops  landed 
much  influence  over  the  people.  •  The    at  the  Piraeus  in  the  month  of  June, 
naval  force,    though    admirably    con-    to  prevent  King  Otho  from  throwing 
ducted  by  Miaoulm,  was,  in  spite  of    the  country  into  a  state  of  complete 
the  gallant  deeds  of  Kanaris,  inade-    anarchy  by  his  insane  policy  of  assist- 
quate  to  secure  a   decisive    victory,    ing  Russia.    The  Greeks,    who  had 
The  military  force  was  without  organ-    invaded  Turkey,  were  already  defeat- 
ization,  powerless  for  attack,  and  ez-    ed,    strong    garrisons    were    already 
tremely  ill-directed.      No  general  in    placed  in  all  the  Turkish  fortresses  on 
Greece,  native  or  foreigner,  displayed    the  Greek  frontier,    and  a  fleet    of 
any    great   military    tuent      In   the    Turkbh    steamers    commanded     the 
navy,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of   Archipelago.  The  war  had  degenerated 
Hastings,  who  first  employed  hotshot    into  a  series  of  forays  by  land  and 
and  shells  from  ship  artillery,  ranks    piratical  expeditions  by  sea,  in  which 
justly  with  the  glorious  names  of  Mia^    the  Greeks  carried  ofP  the  cattle,  and 
oulisand  Kanans.    The  war  on  land    plundered  the  warehouses  and  bams 
was  entirely  supported  by  the  indomi-    of  the  subjects  of  the  Porte.    On  the 
table  perseverance  of  the  people.  Their    other  hand,  the  Othoman  government, 
political  and  military  leadere  weakened    unable  to  guard  against  these  attacks, 
their  powera  of  resistance  by  their  in-    threatened  to  invade  Greece,  and  oc- 
trigues,   avarice,  and  incapacity,  but    cupy  the  richest  islands  of  the  Archi- 
tho  energy  of  the  people  never  failed,    pelago  as  a  material    guarantee    for 
Glorious  examples  are    innumerable,    mdemnity.    The  interference  of  the 
though  Mr.  Tricoupi,  the  Greek  histo-    Allies  was  quite  as  necessary  to  defend 
rian  of  the  war,  has  not  the  judgment    the  Greek  people  as  the  Turkish  pro- 
to  select  them.    Lord  Byron  describes    vinces.    A  change  was  of  course  im- 
their  behaviour,  in  speaking  of  the    mediately  effected  in  the  government 
Spaniards —  M.     Alexander    Mavrocordatos,  then 

•*Back  to  the  Btniggle;    baffled  in  the      Greek  minister  at  Paris,  was  appoint- 
■trife,  ed  Pnme  Mmister.      The  name    of 

'^to  th??nife  r  '*"'  "'^*'  «7-^»'»  «▼««     Mavrocordatos  is  well  known  to  all 

*  ^?  \^    ,    ..   ,    ,^  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 

Messolonghi  attests  its  truth.  of  the  Greek  revolution.    His  merits 

The  fnends  of  Greece,— and   she    and  defects  are  correctly    stated    in 

has  still  some  sincere  friends,  in  spite    General    Gordon's    excellent     work. 

of  all  her  faulte— may  look  forward    General  Kalergy,  another  distinguish^ 

to  her  communal  system  and    local    ed  name  in   Greek  history,  was  in- 

attachments  as  a  basis  on  which  po-    trusted    with    the    war    department 

litical   order  and  national   prosperity    M.  George  Psyllas,  who  for  the  last 

can  be  firmly  established.    But  unless    ten  yeara  has  stood  forward  as   the 

the  restless  activity  of  the  people  be   only  consistent   supporter  of   liberal 

naefuUjr  occupied  m  the  management   measures  and  communal  interests  in 
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the  Senate,  was  named  minister  of  Re-  ment    They  still  want  the  experience 

ligion  and  Public  Instruction.    He  is  necessary    to   give    ordinary    men  a 

an  Athenian,  and  represented  Athens  senseof  the  value  of  political  honesty, 

at  the  first  National  Assembly,  hold  and  there  b  no  possibility  of  their 

at  the  commencement  of  the  revolur  gaining  it  in  any  school  but  that  of 

tion,  when  the  constitution  of  Epidau-  their  own  municipal  practice.     If  they 

rus  was  framed.    These  three  men  are  are  incurably  addicted  to  peculation, 

undoubtedly  the  beat  men  in  Greece  they  had  better  commit  their  acts  of 

for  the   offices   committed    to  them,  dishonesty  at  home,  where  the  exact 

But  their  colleagues  are  not  so   well  amount  of  their  frauds  can  easily  be 

selected.     Kanaris  is  minister  of  the  ascertained,  and  is  sure  to  be  made 

Marine— no  braver  nor  more  patriotic  public.      Palikarism  must  be  utteriy 

man  breathes,  but   he  is   no   better  rooted    out.      General    Kalergy    has 

suited  to  be  a  minister  than  an  arch-  promptly  commenced  the  work,  which 

bishop.    The  other  ministers  are  posi-  no  man  b  so  well  able  to  complete, 

tively  very  ill  chosen.    M.  Anastasios  The  army  and  navy  must  be  reformed. 

Londos,    whose    tergiversation    and  A  corps  of  pioneers  must  be  formed 

folly  caused  the  quarrel  with  Great  to  build  bridges;  steam-packets,  and 

Britain  in  1850,  and  the  blockade  of  galley  with  oars,  must  facilitate  com* 

the    Piraeus,    is  Minister  of  Justice,  munications. 

He     is    as    deficient    in    knowledge  Now,  is  Alexander  Mavrocordatos 

of  law  and  judicial    administration,  the  man  to  do  these  things  ?     We 

as  he  has    shown  himself   ignorant  cannot  say.      He  has  always  shown 

of  the  principles  of  political  honesty,  himself  too  much  the  slave  of  bureau- 

and    destitute    of    sound    judgment  cratic  prejudice  for   us  to   feel  any 

The    other  individuals   may  bo    left  very  firm  confidence  in   his  political 

nameless.  views.    Nevertheless,  at  this  moment, 

The    only  question  of  interest  in  he  is  the  only  Greek  who  |po:<aesses 

Great  Britain  is,  whether  these  mini-  the  political  honesty  and  diplomatic 

stera  can  do  anything  to  improve  the  experience    necessary  for    preserving 

condition  of  the  people,  to  establish  a  friendly  relations  with  the  allies  ef 

greater  dcCTCo  of  security  for  life  and  Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time  saving  the 

property  than  now  prevails,  open  new  national  independence  of  his  country  : 

fields  of  commercial  and  agricultural  he  has,  therefore,  our  best  wishes  for 

industry,  and  make  Greece  an  improv-  his  success. 

ing  and  prosperous  country ;  for  these  The  time  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 

changes  alone  can  guarantee  the  tran-  A  mighty  revolution  has  commenced 

quillity  of  the  East.  in  the  East,  which  the  Greek  race  has 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  must  be,  neither  the  energy  nor  the  power  to 
to  abolish  the  existing  manner  of  tiol-  direct.  If  well  and  wisely  governed^ 
lecting  the  tenth  of  the  gross  produce  it  may  profit  by  the  course  of  events ; 
of  the  land,  as  a  land-tax.  There  is  but  if  its  national  vanity  force  it  inte 
no  other  means  of  getting  quit  of  the  collision  with  any  of  the  great  acton 
numerous  fiscal  regulations  which  de-  in  the  scene,  it  may  b©  brushed  rude- 
prive  the  agricultural  classes  of.  the  ly  aside,  and  sink  back  into  the  insig* 
power  of  disposing  of  their  labour  in  nificant  position  it  has  held  ever  since 
the  way  most  conducive  to  their  pro-  the  Franks  conquered  Constantinople 
fit.  The  next  thing  is,  to  restore  life  and  founded  principalities  in  Greece 
and  energy  to  the  municipal  system,  in  1204.  Hellenism  and  orthodoxy 
and  extend  the  independent  sphere  of  must  yield  to  philanthropy  and  Chria- 
action  of  the  municipal  authorities,  tian  civilization.  To  us  the  future  is 
The  present  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  dnrk ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  assured, 
perhaps  as  well  fitted  to  do  this  as  he  that  the  occupation  of  Greece  by  the 
IS  to  swallow  a  camel.  The  Greeks  allied  troops  was  absolutely  necessary 
generally  have  shown  that  they  are  to  enable  any  ministry  to  commence 
deficient  in  the  temper  and  capacity  the  task  of  improvement  in  the  king- 
requisite  to  conduct  a  central  govern-  dom  of  Greece. 
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Exemption  from  the  authority  of  rities  so  completely  established  in 
the  ordinary  legal  or  correctional  Franco  that  Vultaire  complained  of 
tribunals  was  one  of  the  remarkable  changing  laws  as  often  as  ho  changed 
features  of  the  ancient  universities,  horses,  what  is  conspicuous  is  the 
and  the  relics  of  it  which  have  come  homage  paid  by  all  the  other  excla- 
down  almost  to  the  present  day  in  sive  privileges  to  those  of  the  univer- 
Scotland  are  very  curious.  The  uni-  sities,  and  the  separation  of  these 
versity  was  a  state  in  itself,  where  the  grand  institutions  by  an  impassable 
administrators  of  the  ordinary  autho-  line  of  venerated  privileges  from  the 
rity  of  the  realm  had  no  more  power  rest  of  the  vulgar  world.  Thus,  the 
than  in  a  neighbouring  independent  State  conceded  freely  to  literature 
Tepublic.  So  jealously  was  this  autho-  those  high  privileges  for  which  the 
rity  watched  and  fenced,  that  usually  Church  in  vain  cootonded,  from  the 
when  the  dispute  lay  between  the  slaughter  of  Bccket  to  the  fall  of 
liegemen  of  the  university  and  those  of  Wolbley.  In  a  very  few  only  of  the 
the  State — ^between  gown  and  town—  States  nearest  to  the  centre  of  spiritual 
the  university  haughtily  arrogated  the  dominion,  could  an  exclusive  ccclesi- 
4iuthority  over  both.  To  be  sure,  it  astical  jurisdiction  extending  to  mat- 
was  very  much  the  practice  of  the  age  ters  both  spiritual  and  temporal  be 
io  adjust  rights  and  privileges  by  l^  assented  ;  and  France,  which  aeknow- 
lancing  one  against  another — by  letting  lodged  the  isolated  authority  of  the 
them  tight  out,  as  it  were,  every  ques-  universities,  bade  a  stem  defiance  to 
tion  in  a  general  contest,  and  produce  the  claims  of  tho  priesthood. 
a  sort  of  rude  justice  by  the  antagon-  It  can  hardly  bo  said  that,  invested 
ism  and  balance  of  forces,  just  as  in  with  these  high  powers,  the  universi- 
aome  Oriental  states  at  this  day  the  ties  bore  their  honours  meekly.  Re- 
atrangers    of   each  nation    have  the^  spected  as  they  wore,  they  were  felt 

£rivilege  of  living  under  their  native  to  be  invariably  a  serious  element  of 
ws ;  a  method  which,  by  pitting  pri-  turbulence,  and  a  source  of  instability 
yUege  against  privilege,  and  letting  the  to  their  respective  governments.  In 
stronger  bear  down  the  weaker,  saves  the  affairs  of  the  League,  the  Fronde, 
the  central  government  much  disagree-  and  the  various  other  contests  which, 
Able  and  ditficult  work  in  the  adjust-  in  former  days,  as  in  the  present,  have 
ment  of  rights  and  duties.  kept  up  a  perpetual  succession  of  con- 
So,  in  the  mkidle  ages,  we  had  the  flicts  in  turbulent  Paris,  the  position 
•eoelesiastical  competing  with  the  baro-  to  be  taken  by  the  students  was  ex- 
nial  interests,  or  the  burghal  or  corpo-  tremely  momentous,  but  was  not  easily 
fate  with  both.  Nay,  in  these  last  to  be  calculated  upon  ;  for  these  gen- 
there  was  a  subdivision  of  interests,  try  imbibed  a  great  amount  both  of 
various  corporations  of  craftsmen  being  restlessness  and  caprfciousness  along 
aubject  to  the  authority  of  their  own  with  their  cherished  prerogatives, 
ayndics,  deans,  or  mayors,  and  entitled  During  the  centuries  in  which  a  com- 
ic free  themselves  from  any  in-  mon  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  acade- 
terference  in  many  or  their  affairs  by  mic  body,  Uie  fame  of  a  particular  uni- 
the  burghal  or  even  the  royal  courts,  versity,  or  of  some  celebrated  teacher 
Ecclesiastical  law  fought  with  civil  in  it,  had  a  concentrating  action  over 
law,  and  chancery  carried  on  a  cease-  the  whole  civilised  world,  which  drew 
leas  undermining  contest  with  common  a  certain  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
law ;  while  over  Europe  there  were  all  Europe  towards  the  common  vor- 
inexhaustible  varieties  of  palati-  tex.  Hence,  when  we  know  that  there 
nates,  margravates,  regalities,  and  the  were  frequently  assembled  from 
like,  enjoying  their  own  separate  one  to  ten  thousand  young  men, 
privilege  ana  systems  of  jurispru-  adventurous  and  high-spirited,  con- 
dence.   But  over  this  Babel  oi  autho-  iempluov&a  of  the  condition  of  the 
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ordiDary  citizon,  and  bound  together  flight  with  some  casnalties,  the  heir 
by  common  objects  and  high  exclusive  hoisted  the  standard  of  an  independent 
privileges — well  armed,  and  in  posses-  adventurer  in  Orkney,  where,  setting 
sion  of  edifices  fortified  according  to  fire  to  the  bishop's  palace,  he  rendered 
the  method  of  the  day — we  hardly  the  surrounding  atmosphere  too  hot 
require  to  read  history  to  believe  how  for  him.  He  made  his  final  exit  in 
formidable  such  boaies  must  have  the  Netherlands;  and  his  conduct 
proved.  there  must  have  been,  to  say  the  least 
An  incident  in  the  history  of  a  of  it,  questionable,  since  his  affection- 
wandering  Scotsman,  though  but  a  ate  brother,  whose  conduct  in  Paris  is 
petty  affair  in  itself,  illustrates  the  sort  the  more  immediate  object  of  oar 
of  feudal  power  possessed  by  the  notice,  records  that  his  doom  was  to  be 
authorities  of  a  university.  Thomas  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses.  In  such 
Dempster,  the  author  of  Etruria  Re-  a  family,  flagellation  would  have  little 
galisy  and  of  a  work  better  known  than  chance  of  being  condemned  as  a  degrad^ 
esteemed  in  Scottish  Biography,  in  the  ing  punishment,  inconsistent  with  the 
course  of  his  Continental  wander-  natural  dignity  of  man.  Indeed,  to 
ings  found  himself  in  possession  of  admit  the  plain  honest  truth,  the  re- 
power — as  sut)-principal,  it  has  been  cords  of  the  Scottish  universities  prove 
said,  of  the  college  of  Beauvais,  in  the  to  us  that  this  pristine  discipline  waa 
university  of  Paris.  Taking  umbrage  inflicted  on  its  junior  members ;  and 
at  one  of  the  students  for  fighting  a  it  is  especially  assigned  in  Glasgow  as 
duel — one  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  the  appropriate  punishment  for  carry- 
which  Dempster  desired  to  monopo-  ing  arms.  Local  peculiarities  of  cos- 
lise  to  himself — he  caused  the  youn?  tume  gave  facilities  for  it  in  some  in- 
gentleman's  points  to  be  untrussed,  and  stances,  which  were  not  so  readily 
proceeded  to  exercise  discipline  in  the  afifurded  by  the  padded  trunk-hose  and 
primitive  dorsal  fashion.  The  aggriev-  countless  ribbon-points  of  the  Parisian 
od  youth  had  powerful  relations,  and  ^*  swells  "of  Louis  XIII.'s  day.  The 
an  armed  atta!ck  was  made  on  the  Parisian  aristocracy  took  serious  um- 
college  to  aven^  his  insults.  But  brage  at  the  conduct  of  Dempster ;  and 
Dempster  armed  his  students  and  he  bad  to  take  his  vast  learning  andhia 
fortified  the  college  walls  so  effectively  impracticable  temper  elsewhere, 
that  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to  hold  This  is  a  digression ;  but  Thomas 
his  post,  but  to  capture  some  of  his  Dempster  is  a  good  type  of  those  Scots- 
assailants,  and  commit  them  as  pri-  men  who  brought  over  to  us,  from  their 
soners  to  the  belfry.  It  appears,  own  energetic  practice,  the  observance 
however,  that  like  many  other  bold  of  the  Continental  notions  of  the  inde- 
actions  this  was  more  immediately  pandence  and  power  of  the  universities, 
successful  than  strictly  legal,  and  His  experience  was  ample  and  varied, 
certain  ugly  demonstrations  in  the  He  imbibed  a  tinge  of  the  Anglican 
court  of  the  Chatelain  suggested  to  system  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Dempster  the  necessity  of  retreating  Besides  sening  and  commanding  in 
to  some  other  establishment  in  the  different  colleges  at  Paris,  he  held 
vast  literary  republic  of  which  he  wna  office  at  Lou  vain,  Rome,  Douay, 
a  distinguished  ornament — welcome  Toumay,  Navarre,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
whcrever  he  appeared.  He  had  come  pelier,  Pisa,  and  Bologna.  A  num 
of  a  race  not  much  accustomed  to  fear  who  has  performed  important  funo- 
conscqucnces  or  stand  in  awe  of  the  tions  in  all  these  places  may  well  be 
opinion  of  society.  His  eider  brother  called  a  citizen  of  the  world.  At  the 
had,  among  other  ethical  eccentricities  same  time,  his  connections  with  them 
— or,  AS  Siey  would  now  be  justly  were  generally  of  a  kind  not  likely  to 
deemed,  enormities — taken  unto  him-  pass  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
self  for  wife  his  father's  cast-off  mis-  came  in  contact  with  him.  Ho  was  a 
tress ;  and  when  the  venerable  parent,  sort  of  roving  Bentley,  who,  not  con- 
old  Dempster  of  Muiresk,  intimated  his  tented  wi!h  sitting  down  surrounded 
disapproval  of  the  connection,  he  was  by  the  hostility  of  nearly  all  the 
fiercely  attacked  by  a  band  of  the  members  of  one  university,  went  about 
Gordon  Highlanders,  headed  by  his  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he 
hopeful   son.    Defeat^  and  put   to  might  attack  aad  in&ult^  «.^4  \5i^^  \)^ 
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hind  him  wherever  he  went  the  open  the  precincts  of  the  university  than  to 
wounds  of  his  sword,  or  of  his  scarce-  those  of  the  old  privileged  religious 
\j  less  direful  pen,  scattered  thickly  houses  —  whose  boundaries,  sacred 
around  him.  He  was  one  of  those  some  centuries  ago  from  civic  intm- 
who,  as  Anthony  Arnaud  said  of  him-  sion,  are  still  set  forth  in  the  title- 
self,  are] to  expect  tranquillity  only  in  deeds  of  burghal  estates.  We  know 
a  removal  from  that  sublunary  world  not  how  the  matter  may  really  stand, 
in  which,  like  pieces  of  clockwork  but  we  suspect  that  the  >  broad- bon- 
wouud  up,  they  are  doomed  to  a  neted  and  broad-shouldered  gentry 
ceaseless  motion  during  their  vitality,  who  now  make  so  curiously  conspicu- 
Thomas  Dempster  has  many  sins  to  ous  a  police  in  the  streets  of  Aber- 
aoawer  for,  and  at  this  day  the  most  deen,  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
conspicuous  of  them  is  the  cool  impu-  with  the  privileges  of  Marischal 
dence  wherewith,  in  his  Hisloria  LiLer-  College  to  pay  them  the  due  defer- 
aria  GerUis  Scotorum,  he  makes  every  ence. 

man  whose  birthplace  is  not  notorious,  Still  we  do  find  curious  practical 

and  whose  name  gives  any  excuse  for  relics  of  the  privileges  of  the  univer- 

dabiety,  a  Scotsman,  as,  for  instance,  sities.    On  the   19th  of  June,  1509, 

liacrobius,  who  is  claimed  in  virtue  of  a    general  convocation  —  congreffaiio 

his  Mac,  and  in  forgetfulness  that  his  generalis — of  the  University  of  Glas- 

is  a  Greek  name,  signifying  long-lifed.  gow  was  held  in  the  chapter-house  of 

Yet  peace  to  our  countryman's  long  the  cathedral — the  now  venerable  Uni- 

dispersed  ashes.    He  was  a  fine  type  versity  edifices    had  not    then    been 

of  the  fervent,  energetic,  brave,  en-  built    In  that  assembly  solemn  dis- 

during   national    character;    and  the  cussion  was  held  upon  certain  mo- 

ungovemed  waywardness  of  his  career  mentous  matters,  the  first  and  most 

was  an  earnest  of  what  his  country-  important  of  which  was  a  representa- 

men  might  achieve  when  a  better  day  tion  by  the  Chancellor  and  temporary 

should    dawn    upon  their  poor  dis-  Rector  of   the    University  that    the 

tracted  land.  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  adjudication 

But  to  return  to  the  exclusive  judi-  of  causes  — jurisdidio   causarumque 

dal  authority  of  the  universities,  and  cngnilio — ^were  falling  into  desuetude, 

the  relics  of  the  system    found    in  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Univer- 

Seotland, — we  do  remember  that  on  sity,  and  the  no  small  diminution  of 

the  occasion  of  one  of  those  great  its    valuable    privileges.     The    next 

snowball  emeuies^  whu^  at  intervals  notice  that  one  finds  in  the  Records 

of  years  make  the  Edinburgh  students  is   a    few  ^ears    later — 28th  March, 

fointic,  the    police  had  entered    the  1522 — ^but  it  is  rather  a  conflict  be- 

quadrangle  of  the  College  and  cap-  tween  the  privileges  of  two  of  the 

tured  some  of  their  sacred  persons,  universities    than    between   the    aca- 

The  occurrence  was  improved  on  by  demic  and  the  judicial  authorities.    In 

the  students  of   Aberdeen — ^then    in  the  general  convocation  of  the  Uni- 

G>ssession  of  an  organ  of  no  despica-  versity,  Peter  Alderstoun  is  accused  of 
e  ability,  called  the  Aberdeen  Maga-  having  served  a  citation  from  the 
Aiifr— who  maintained  that  their  own  Consen^ator  of  the  Privileges  (Con- 
academical  edifices  were  sacred  from  sercalor  PriviU^iomm)  of  the  Univer- 
fliric  intrusion,  and  pointed  the  finger  sity  of  St.  Andrews  on  a  certain  Mr. 
of  scorn  at  their  southern  brethren,  Andrew  Smyth — the  aristocratic  spcll- 
who  submitted  without  rebellion  to  ing  is  older  than  wo  thought  it  had 
invasion  by  a  bodv  of  glazed-hatted  b^n  in  Scotland.  The  breach  of  pri- 
eonstables,  under  tlie  leadership  of  a  vilege  was  aggravated  by  its  occur- 
snperintendent  of  police.  It  was  said,  ring  in  the  habitation  of  the  Reverend 
in  retaliation,  that  the  reason  why  the  David  Kin^hom,  Pensioner  of  Cross 
universities  of  Aberdeen  were  exempt  Raguel.  The  bailifi^,  or  whatever  else 
from  the  visitations  of  the  police  was  he  might  be,  pleaded  ignorance  of  the 
because  there  was  no  forco  of  police  nature  of  the  writ ;  but  he  was  obliged, 
constables  in  the  northern  capital ;  and  barebcad,  to  seek  pardon  from  the 
it  was  maintained  that  whenever  they  injured  party.  We  find  nothing  more 
sihoaJd  make  their  appearance  there,  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  special 
thejr  would  pay  no  more  respect  to  uolvemly   ']|^iv\i3Le^<^  \uitil>  in    tho 
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year  1670,  a   sudden   and   singukriy  swered  by  the  Rector  and  his  assessors 

bold  attempt  appears  to  bo  made  for  that  they  opponed  their  being  content 

their  revival,  a  court  of  justiciary  being  to  pass  upon  the  said  inquest  in  iniiio, 
held  by  the  University,  and  a  student    and  their  making  faith  without  contrj^ 

put  on   trial  on  a  charge  of  murder,  ^^^mg  their  privilege ;    but  notwith- 

The   weighty   matter  is    thus    intro-  standing  them>^  for  their  satasfacUon 

J       J  • "^^  ^^  aoundatUt  gratta^  they  declarea 

themselves  and  their  successors  in  office 

"Anent  the   mdytment  given  m  by  enacted,  bound,  and  obliged  for  their 

John  Gumming,    wryter    in    Gla^ow,  warrandice  of  all  cost,  skaith.  danger, 

elected  to  be  Procurator-Fiscal  of  the  and  expenses  they  or  ane  or  other  of 

said  University ;  and  Andrew  Wright,  them  should  sustain  or  incur  through 

cordoner  in  Glasgow,  neirest  of  kin  to  the  passing  upon  the  said  inquest,  or 

umquhile  Janet  Wright,  servetrixto  Pa-  ^hilk  could  follow  thereupon,  through 

trick  WUson,  younger,  gairdner  there,  the  said   University  their  wanting  of 

killed  by  the  shot  of  ane  gnn,  or  mur-  their  original  rights  or  writs  for  clearing 

dered  withm  the  said  Patrick  his  dwell-  to  them  the  privilege  and  jurisdiction  in 

ing-house,  upon  the  first  day  of  August  the  like  cases.     Whereupon   the    said 

instant,    against  Robert  Bartoun,   son  Patrick  Bryce,  as  chancellor,  for  him- 

lawful  of  John  Bartoun,  pirdner  in  the  g^if^  and  in  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 

said  burgh,  and  student  m  the  said  Uni-  haill  remanent  members  of  the  said  in- 

versity,   for  being  guilty   of  the  said  quest,  asked  acts  of  court "f 

horrible  cnme  upon  the  said  umquhile  _,        .                                       ^ 

Janet"*  Though  we  are  not  aware  of  any 

A  jury  was  impannellcd  to  try  the  instence  in  Scotland  where  the  aca- 

question.     The  whole  aflFair  bears  a  l^'"!?  tribunals  have  airogated,  since 

suspicious  aspect  of  being  preconcerted  ^\  ^L^™f^''°»  ^}'^)i!'  ^^T' ''  "* 

to  enable  thV  accused  to  plead  the  °«^^  ^^^^^^  t?  ^  u*^  '*?^'  instance 

benefit  of  acquittal;  for  no  objection  ^^ere  exemption  has  been   claimed, 

is  taken  on   his  part  to  the  compe-  ^l^?."    *^    *    later    period,    from   the 

tency  of  the  singular  tribunal  bcfire  ^"*^  P?'^'''^  ^c  ^    ^^"*,i^? 

which  he  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  on  9^,?!^,  ^^"^^  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^^^^ 

the    contrary,  he  highly  approves  of  "®^  ttiat— 

them  as  his  judges,  and  in  the  end  is  "The  faculty,  being  informed  that 

pronounced  not  guilty.     The  respec-  some  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and 

table  burgesses  who  acted  as  jurymen  particularly  Bailie  Robert  Alexander, 

had,  however,  as  it  appears,  their  own  ^*«  examined  two  of  the  members  of  the 

grave  doubts  about  this  assumption  of  University— viz^    William    Clark    and 

the   highest   judicial    functions;    and  James  Macaulay.  students  in  the  Greek 

we  finS  them  in  this  curious  fitde  do-  ' fc ^t^ 'f  ^1  TnT  th*^^^^^ 

.      ,..           rp    '    e  M  charge  some  time  upon  tne  mouth  oi 

cument,  which  we  offer  m  full,  express-  February  last,  and  proceeded  to  sentence 

mg    themselves    with    that    cautious  against  these  students,  contrary  to  and 

and  sagacious  scepticism  which  is  as  in  prejudice  of  the  University  and  haill 

much  a  part  of  the  national  character  members,  do  therefore  appoint  Mr.  Gei^ 

as  its  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  ghom  Carmichael,  Ac ,  to  repair  to  the 

"  Patrick  Bryce,  chancellor,  and  re-  said  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  parti- 

manent  persons  who  passed  upon  the  cularly  Bailie  Alexander,  and  demand 

said  inquest,  before  they  gave  in  their  the  cancelling  of  the  said  sentence,  and 

verdict  to  the  said  court  desired  that  protest  against  the  said  practice  of  the 

they  might  be  secured  for  the  future,  »aid  bailie  or  any  of  the  magistrates  for 

lest  they  might  be  quarrelled   at  any  their  said  practice,  and  for  remeid  of 

time  hereafter  for  going  on,  and  proceed-  law  as  aceoi'ds.'*^ 

ingtopaMonaninquestofthelikena-  ^  ^^a  the  principle,  not  the  per- 

tare,  UDon  «n«  w.rn.ng  by  tho  ofecer  of  gons-the  protection   of   their  privi- 

the  said  University ;  and  that  in  regard    i «  *  fi.     •    ^     •*       c  ax.  '      x 

they  declared  thelc^Ue  to  be  singSlur,  '^^,*'  "^V*^^  l^^^I^^'^K^^^'Z  ^^"' 

never  having  occurred  in  the  age  of  be'  depts— that  instigated  the  faculty  on 

fore  to  their  knowledge,  and  the  rights  ^^J^    occasion,    since    m     their    next 

and  privileges  of  the  University  not  be-  minute  they  are  found  visiting  William 

ing  produced  to  them  to  clear  their  pri-  Clark  and  James  Macaulay  with  pun- 

vilege  for  holding  of  criminal  courte,  ishment  for  heavy  youthful  offences, 

and  to  sit  and  cognosce  upon  crimes  of  We  offer  no  apology  for  quoting,  on 

the  like  nature ;  whereunto  it  was  an-  such  an  oC)Ca&\oiv.^  \.\^ftAi^  «rx%^  vit:Ks^ 

*  6^/as^oto Mecorda,  it  841.                \  Va\iL^^%/>&.               V^Sv^Ti^ST 
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technical  documents.    It  appears   to  the  trade  of  the  resurrectiomst,  the 

us  that  when  they  are  not  oppressively  students  had  to  help  themselves.    It 

long,  or  too  profoesional  for  ordinary  needed    but    the   very  fact  of   their 

comprehension,  there  is  no  other  way  having  an  occasional  "  subject^'  in  the 

of  affording  so  distinct  a  notion  of  any  dissecting-room  to  expose  them  to  an 

very    remarkable     social    peculiarity,  odious  reputation,  which  no  argument 

such   as    we    account  the    exclusive  about  the  blessed  results  of  the  heaU 

liability  of  the   members   of  univer-  ing  art,  and  the  necessity  of  studying' 

sities  to  their  own  separate  tribunals  to  it  m  the  structure  of  the  human  trame, 

have  been.  could  in  the  slightest  degree  mitigate. 

Although   the   Scottish  universities  The  feud  thus  caused  was  of  a  kind 

never  boated  of  the  vast  concourse  which    widened    as  the  progress    of 

of  young  men  of  all  peoples,  nations,  scientifie    acx]uirement    enlarged    the 

ana  hinguages,  which  sometimes  flocked  study  of  anatomy ;  and  it  seemed  as 

to  the  Continental  schools,  and  thus  if  a  permanent  and  deadly  hostility 

with  theur  great  privileges  created  a  against  the  progress  of   an   essential 

formidable  tm/^rtum  in  imperio — yet  science    were    daily    deepening    and 

naturally  there  has  existed  more    or  widening,  until  public  wrath,  concen- 

less  of  a  standing  feud  between  the  trated  and  accumulated,  might  be  ex- 

dtizen  class  and  the    student   class,  pected  at  last  to  burst  on  the  devoted 

The-  records  before  us  show  repeated  pursuit,    and  annihilate    it    Though 

contests  by  the  authorities  of  universi-  the  students  of  anatomy  were  generally 

ties,  against  an  inveterate  propensity  in  among  those  who  had  passed  through 

the  students  to  wear  arms,  and  to  use  the   ordinary  curriculum    of    studies, 

them.    The  weapons  prohibited  by  the  and  no  longer  wore  the  distinguishing 

laws  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  are  scarlet  robe,  yet  their  younger  brethren 

BO  varied  and  peculiar  that  we  cannot  were,    not    entirely    without    cause, 

venture  to  do  their  Latin  names  into  mixed  up  in  their  misdeeds.    Horrible 

English,  and  can  only  derive,  from  the  stories  of   their    waylaying  children, 

terms  in  which  they  are  denounced,  a  and  of  their  clapping  plasters  on  the 

general  notion  how  formidable  a  per-  mouths  of  grown  men  met  in  lonely 

son  a  student  putting  the  law  at  do-  byways,  which  stopped  the  breath,  and 

fiance  must  have  been.    But  for  the  instantaneously  extinguished  life,  were 

difference  in  the  La^inity,  one  might  greedily  believed,  and  founded   tales 

suppose  himself  reamng  Strada's  ceie-  capable  of  su})erseding  Bluebeard  and 

brated  account  of  the  weapons  in  the  The  One-liatuled  Monk  at  the  winter 

Spanish  Armada.*  chimney-corner.     Young  lads  in  their 

From    some    incidental    causes,  a  early  blushing  scarlet  were  sometimes 

slight  tin&^e  of  the  desperado  habits,  savagely    assaulted,    as    if   the  poor 

indicated  by  snch  restrictions,  lingered  innocents  were  ghouls  in  search  of  the 

around  tlie  Scottish  universities,  and  horrible  prey  peculiar  to  their  order, 

perhaps  was  most  loth  to  depart  from  The  public  frenzy  reached  its  climax 

that  northernmost  institution  to  which  on  the  revelation  of   the    crimes  of 

the  prohibitions  specially  applied.  The  Burke  and  Hare.     It  almost  as  sud- 

main  cause  of  their  continuance  may  denly  collapsed  after  the  passing  of 

be  attributed  to  tlie  exigencies  of  the  the    Anatomy    Act,   which    removed 

anatomical  classes  which  gradually  at-  from  dissection  that  odium  which  pro- 

tached  themselves  to  the  schools  of  vious  legislation  had  factitiously  im- 

medicine.    In  obtaining  subjects  there  parted  to  it  as  part  of  the  punishment 

was  a  perpetual  cont^t  with  unmiti-  of  murder,  and  accompanied  the  change 

gable  prejudices;  and  as  in  the  smaller  with  special  facilities  for  the  obtain- 

university  towns  there  were  few  or  no  ment  of  subjects.     Hence  more  than 

people    who    followed    systematically  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 

*  "  Gladios,  pu^iones  sicas  machasras  rhomphroas  acinaces  fustcB^  pnesertim  si 
prsferrati  vel  plumbati  sint,  veruta  missilia  tela  sclopos  tormcuta  bombardas 
oalistasacarma  ulla  bellica  nemo  disci pulusgestato." — FaiMti  AbercUmienses,  242. 
The  Qlasgow  list  is  leas  formidable :  "  Nemo  gladium  pugionem  torinenta  bellica 
aut  aliud  quod  vis  armorum  et  telorum  genus  gestet ;  set  apud  pra>fectum  omnia 
deponat**—InstihUa,  49. 
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habits  of  our  students  were  tainted  changing  places  like  the  shifting  of 

by  this  incidental  peculiarity,  and  its  the  side-slips  in  a  theatre.    Perhaps 

social  effect  must  now  be  matter  of  there  may  even  be  alive  some  who 

tradition.  have    witnessed    or    participated    in 

it  can  easily,  however,  be  believed  such  divertiscments.  Is  there  any 
that  the  revolting  preliminary  which  one  who  will  admit  participation  in 
the  votary  of  science  had  to  undergo  that  transmutation  which  scandalised 
must  have  had  an  influence  on  his  the  bailie,  by  exhibiting  his  suburban 
habits  very  far  from  propitious.  The  mansion  under  the  auspices  of  the 
nocturnal  expedition  was  occasionally  national  achievement,  as  "licensed  to 
joined  by  those  who  had  not  the  ex-  sell  spirits,  porter,  and  ale,"  just  at  the 
cuso  of  scientific  ardour,  and  thus  the  moment  when  the  licentiate  of  the 
influence  of  the  practice  spread  beyond  Red  Lion  was  lamenting  the  disappear- 
tho  limits  of  the  medical  profession,  ance  of  his  insignia?  Are  none  of 
The  mysterious  horrors  surrounding  those  virtuous  youths  alive,  who 
the  reputation  of  such  a  pursuit  were  called  next  day  to  express  their  hor- 
net without  a  certain  fascination  to  ror  of  the  deed,  and  hold  confidential 
the  young  gownsmen,  and  some  of  communion  with  the  bailie,  thus  ob- 
them  were  supposed  placidly  to  culti-  taioing  access  to  his  arsenal,  and  re- 
vate  rather  than  suppress  charges  eciving  the  comfortable  secret  infer- 
which  would  have  seriously  alarmed  mation — valuable  for  future  conduct 
their  more  knowing  and  practical  — that  the  blunderbuss,  the  musket, 
seniors.  Though  there  was  thus  a  and  the  bmce  of  pistols,  were  loaded 
good  deal  of  exaggeration  and  boast-  with  powder  only,  *'  but  he  wad 
ing  both  from  without  and  from  warrant  the  scounrels  wad  get  a 
within,  yet  the  practice  did  exist  fleg"  ?  Who  was  it,  we  wonder,  that 
among  the  senior  students,  while  at  the  on  the  myrmidons  of  justice  coming 
same  time  an  occasional  junior,  ap-  to  his  chambers,  under  the  well  war- 
proved  for  his  boldness  and  discretion,  ranted  sus[Mcion  that  he  possessed  an 
might  be  admitted  to  act  a  subordinate  extensive  and  varied  collection  of 
part  in  a  **  resurrectionising  affair."  shop  signs,  had  recourse  to  his  inci- 
Possibly  he,  if  not  the  others,  might  pient  Scripture  knowledge  by  an  apt 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  some  quotation  in  reference  to  those  who 
stimulant  to  brace  his  nerves  for  the  seek  what  they  do  not  succeed  in 
formidable  work  in  hand.  Thus  the  obtaining?  Is  it  probable  tliat  in 
adventure  which  provided  the  theatre  any  private  neuks  in  old  dwelling- 
of  anatomy  with  the  means  of  keep-  houses  there  may  exist  relics  of  those 
ing  a  few  students  at  hard  work  in  prized  museums  not  acquired  with- 
one  of  the  most  important  depart-  out  toil  and  risk  —  and  exhibited 
ments  of  human  knowledge,  had  pro-  with  much  caution  only  to  trusted 
bably  occasioned  more  than  one  night  friends — which  consisted  mainly  of 
of  fierce  dissipation,  and  produced  watchmen's  rattles  and  battered  lan- 
scencs  which  would  have  considerably  terns  ?  lives  there  yet'  one  of  that 
astonished  the  good  old  aunts,  depre-  laborious  group,  who  wished  to  illa- 
cating  the  exhausting  labours  of  their  minate  the  mansion  of  Professor 
virtuous  nephews  in  the  nasty  hospi-  Blanc  in  proper  style,  and  to  that 
tals  and  that  horrid  dissecting-room.  eflfect  carried  out  a  cluster  of  street 

The  excesses  which    concentrated  lamps,  and  planted  them  all  a-light 

themselves  around    this    solemn  and  in  his  garden,  so  encountering  labour 

cheerless  pursuit,  ramified  themselves  and  risk  with  no  better  rewara  than  a 

into  others  of  a  more  fantastic  and  reflection  on  the  professor's  puzzled 

cheerful     character.     Probably  it    is  countenance  when  he  should  awaken 

all  changed  now;    but  they  are  not  and  behold  the  phenomenon?    iV.B. 

very  old  men  who  remember  how  the  Street  lamps  in  those  days  were  fed 

smaller  university  towns  were  subject  with    oil,    and    were    supported    on 

to    fantastic    superficial    revolutions,  wooden  posts,  which  it  was  not  diffi^ 

Trees,  gates,  railings,  street    lamps,  cult  for  a  couple  of  strong  youths  to 

summer  -  houses,    shop    signs,    and  uproot 

other  "  accessories  of  the  realty,"  as       But  we  are  shocking  the  virtue  and 

lawyers  call    them,    disappearing    or  civilisfttion  of  the  age  by  such  queriea. 
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They  hint  at  practices  which  we  be-  a  certain  number  of  young  men  living 

lieve  to  bo  entirely  eschewed  by  the  in  celibacy,  and  they  naturally  imi- 

superior   class    of  young  gentlemen  tated  the  example  set  them  in   the 

who  now  frequent  our  universities,  construction  of  monasteries.     The  edi« 

If  we  have  created  a  throb  of  terror  in  fice  and  its  use  thus  suggested  some- 

an  amiable  parentis  breast,  we  hum-  thing  like  the  monastic  discipline-^ 

bly  beg  his  pardon.    He  may  take  and,  indeed,  an   establishment    filled 

our  word  for  it  that  his  hopeful  son  is  with  young  men,  having  their  sepa- 

incapablo  of   such  pranks.     This  is  rate  dormitories  and  common   table, 

mainly    nn    antiquarian    article,    and  yet  without  any  head  or  system  of 

the    matter    contained  in  it  belongs  aiscipline  among  them,  would  have 

more  or  less  to  the  past,  and  is  found-  been  a  social  anomaly  of  the  most 

ed  on  document  or  tradition.  formidable    character.     The    univer- 

The  semi-monastic  foundations  by  sity  required  to  givo  its  sanction  to 

which  the  students  live  under  the  dis-  the  well  ordering  of  the  separate  in- 

cipline  of  colleges  or  halls,  and  assem-  stitutions  thus  rising  around  it     At 

ble  together  at  a  common  table,  are  the  same  time  munificent  patrons  of 

indissolubly  connected  in  English  no-  learning  left  behind  them  endowments 

tions  with  the  idea  of  a  university,  for  founding  such  institutions,  indi- 

Yet  the  system  arose  as  an  adjunct  to  eating  at  the  same  time  the  method 

the  original  universities,  and,  as  late  in  which  the  founders  desired  that 

inquirers  have  shown,  the  parasites  they  should  be  governed,  and  appoint- 

have  so  overrun  the  parent  stem  that  ing  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  form 

its  original  character  is  scarcely  per-  stipendiary  allowances  to  office-bear- 

oeptible  beneath  their  more  luxuriant  ®i^*     ^o  arose  those  great  colleges' 

growth.     The  origin  of  these  institu-  <^nd    halls    which    in    England    have 

tions  is  simple  enough.    When   the  buried  the  original  constitution  of  the 

great  teachers    brought    crowds    of  university  beneath  them, 
young  men  together  from  all  parts  of       in  the  great  Continental  universities 

Europe,    the    primary    question    was  which    contained    separate    colleges, 

how  they  wore  to  obtain  food  Tand  these  were  more  strictly  under  the 

shelter?    and  a  second  arose  when  central    control.      In    »;otland,    the 

these    needs    were    supplied  —  how  wealth  at  the  disposal  of   the  aca* 

could  any  portion  of  the  discipline  of  demic  institutions,  and  the  numbers 

the    parental    home    be  administered  attending    them,    were    never    sutH- 

to  them  among  strangers?    Certain  ciently  great  to  encourage  the  rise  of 

privileges  were  given  to  the  houses  separate  bodies,  either  independent  or 

inhabited  by  the  students,  and  streets  subordinate.    The  system  of  monastic 

and    quarters    sprung    up    for    their  residence  and  a  common   table  was 

accommodation,  as  we  now  see  the  adopted  under  the  authority  of  the 

rows    of    red- tiled    cottages    sprout  university,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 

forth    like    lichens    around    the    tall  while  so  many  of  the    fundamental 

chimney  of  a  new  manufactory.     To  features  of  the  original  institution  have 

prevent  fluctuation,  and  preserve  the  been    preserved,    this    subsidiary   ar- 

academic  character  wherever    it  had  rangement    has    totally    disapi)cared. 

once  established  itself,  it  was  a  fre-  The  indications  of  its  existence,  how- 

quent  regulation  that  the  houses  once  ever,    as  they  are   preserved  in   the 

inhabited  by  students  could  be  let  to  no  records,    have    naturally  considerable 

other  person  so  long  as  the  rents  were  interest  as  vestiges  of  a  social  condi- 

duly  paid.     We  find  traces  of  this  tion  which  has  passed  from  the  earth, 
expedient  in  the  records  of  Glasgow,        In  the  Glasgow  Records  we  have, 

where  there  seems  to  have  been  great  of  date  1606,  a  contract  with  Andrew 

difficulty  in  accommodating  the  stu-  Henderson  touching  the  Boarding  of 

dents    of   the    infant    university,  on  the  Masters  and  Bursars,  commencing 

account  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  thus :     "  At    Glasgow,    the    twenty- 

the    town.      Since   the    house    once  twa  day  of  October,  the  year  of  God 

occupied  by  the  student  was  thence-  J™    JVc    and    aucht    yeares:    it    is 

forth  dedicated  to  his  order,  specula-  appoptit    and    aggreit    betwix     the 

tors  were  induced  to  build  entirely  pairtiea  following,    viz.,    Mr  Patrick 

w/ib  a  view  to  tiie  accommodation  of  Schairp,  Principal  of  the  College  of 
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Glasgow,  and  Regcntes  thairof,  with  ane  of  tfaame,  ane  soup  of  ait  breid  and 

consent  of  the  orainar  auditouris   of  ane  drink ;  at  noone,  broois  with  ane 

the  said    College  compts,  undereub-  tailjo  of  fresche  beif,  with   enfficient 

■crivnnd  on  the  ane  part,  and  Andro  ^^^^^  *n^  a»U  to  drink ;  at  evening,  on 

Hendersoun,  Burgea  of  the  said  burgh  ,^«  •^'^  manner,  ane  tailye  of  fresche 

on  the  uther  part,  in  manner  follow-  {>«»(  to  evene  meis^    On  fische  dajrns 

iDg."      Having    afforded    this    initial  breid  and  drink  as  in  the  flesche  dayw ; 

ai^cimen  of  the  document,  we  shall  ?*  Jr?n^  !^n! .!S.Lt»Z''.\tT^ 

A  1     au     tu  -a      c              t.\        j«i»  nernnc,  and  ane  utner  course :  at  even- 

take  the  liberty  of  somewhat  modify-  ^    3i4,ike/  "♦ 

mg  the  spclimg  of  such  parts  of  the  ^    ,   , ,         .      , .,,    - .             ,. 

"manner  following,"  in  quoting  such  Probably  such  a  bill  of  faro  may  dia- 

portions  of  it  as  seem  by  their  curious  p^  ^"^^  notions  about  the  sordid  liv- 

character    to    demand    notice;    and  mg  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  privationa 

herein    we    may    obseno    that    we  espcciallyofthose  who  dedicated  them- 

follow    the  example  of   a  judicious  selves  to  a  scholastic  life.    The  exist- 

Quaker  wo  had  once  the  pleasure  of  c"^*®  ^f  meagre  days— or  fish  days,  as 

being  made  known   to,  who,  after  a  they  are  called— in  the  year  1608,  sugw 

solicitous  desire  to  know  the  Christian  g®»^  explanatiom  which  we  have  not 

name  of  his  new  acquaintance,  with  a  ^  ^ff^^.      It  would  almost   appear, 

few  preliminary  thee's  and  thou's— as  however,  that,  at  least  in  the  dietary  of 

much  as  to  say,  you  see   the   set  I  ^^^  superior  class,  a  fish  day  was  one 

belong  to— after\i'ards  ran  into    the  »"  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^ns  ^^^  ^^  *  comfort- 

usual  current    of  conversation   very  ableallotmentof  meat,  instead  of  being 

much    like    a    man    of    this    world,  substituted  for  it.     Another  contract 

Well,  tlie  document,  with  much  pre-  <><«"™  »»  t*»c  X^^r  1649,  varying  litUe 

daion,  continues  to  say : ^*'om  "  the  said  Andrew's,"  except  in 

the  addition  of  a  few  luxuries.    The 

"The  manner  of  the  board  shall  be  °^^^  ^^  ^c  laid  in  the  hall  for  dinner  is 

this:  At  nine  hours  \\i>on  the  flesh  days  to  bo  "broth,  skink,  sodden  beef,  and 

— viz.,  Sundav,  Monday,  Tuesday,  We\i-  mutton,  the  best  in  the  market,  with 

nesday,  and  Thursday — the  said  Andrew  roasted  mutton,  lamb,  veil,  or  hudderin, 

shall  prepare  to  the  said  masters,  and  as  the  season  of  thu  year  shall  serve, 

others  that  pay  as  they  pay,  ane  soup  with  wheat  bread  and  good  stale  ale ; 

of  fine  white  bread,  or  ane  portion  of  and  at  supper  such  like,  with  a  capon  or 

cold  meatj  as  best  may  be  had,  with  hen  or  the  equivalent"     The  fish  days 

some  dry  bread  and  drink     At  twelve  continue  to  be  distinguishiKi  less  by  the 

hours  the  said  Andrew  shall  cov^^  ane  diminution  of  flesh-4ince  there  is  to  be 

IS^  f^^rv^th:!^ -n  k^'^^^'^^'N?^  two  roasts  in  the  day-than  by  the  ad- 

Bnall  serve  them  in  brosc,  skuik,  sodden    j.^.         cut        a*  *u        *^ 

beef,  and  mutton,  the  be^t  in  the  mar-  ^»tion  offish.     At  supper  there  are  to 

ket,  rested  mutton  or  veal,  as  the  com-  ^  aweetmeata  aiid  «  stoved  plumda. 

modity  of  the  season  of  the  year  shall  ^^'  ^hich  may  be  interpreted  stewed 

serve,  with  a  fowl,  or  the  equivalent  prunes.     Another  article  there  mtro- 

thereof,  with  good  wheat  bread,   the  duced  is  called  "  stamped  kaile."     The 

bestinthemarket,  without  scarcity,  and  application  of  the  participle  is  new  to 

'gud  staill  ail],  auchtor  ten  dayisanld,  us,   though,  as  every   one   ought  to 

tliatsall  bebettirnorthehaillaillinthe  know,  kail  means  broth,  or  wluit  the 

town.'  and  at  supper  suchlike.    And  on  French  call  polage ;  and  a  critic  in  such 

fish  days  the  said  Andrew  shall  furnish  matter  sutrtrests  tiiat  the  word  stamped 

every  auc  in  the  morning  ,  ane  callour  ^ay  ref(T°to  the  mashing  of  the  mate 

ir^1\Ti       ^''''^A^'^A^^  rials.     In  the  earlier  of  the  contracts 

^t  nooni\.in  Tl  2^l'\irf  ^"'''^^  ^^ich  We  have  referred  to,  the  boaixl- 

at  noone,  kaill  and  eggi8»  herrinfir,  and  /»    xi.          *    »  *  ui^  x»ort 

thrie  course  of  fische,  give  thai  mky  be  money  was-^>r  the  master  a  table,  £30 

had,  or  the  equivalent  thairof  in  breid  Per  quarter  (Scots  money,  of  course), 

and  milk,  fryouris  with  dry  breid  as  of  ^^  '^r  tiio  buraar  s,  £16, 138.  3d.   The 

befoir.'  and  at  supper  suchlike.     Tlie  valve  of  money  had  so  far  risen  that  ia 

mess  of  the  bursai-s,  which  immediately  the  next  period  the  sums  were  respec* 

followB,  mush  be  given  literatim:  *0n  tivoly  £46  and  £24.      The  master*! 

the  flcslie  dajis,  in  the  morning,  everie  table   was  frequented  by  the  young 


*  InUUuta  Univ,  Glatg.,  i^  b\^,  bV^ 
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aristocracy  of  Scotland,  apparently  in  alternative  which  has  been  chosen  in- 

aa  ample  a  proportion  as  those  of  Eng-  ferrcd  that  the  student  enjoyed  the  be- 

land  are  now  to  be  found  at  Oxford  nefit  of  parental  or  domestic  care  when 

and  Cambridge.     Thus,  in  an  inven-  <>^^  of  the   lecture-room,   the  change 

lory  of   occupied  rooms,    apparently  ™*K^*^  ^®  ^®^  objectionable ;  but  when 

in  one  floor,  the  aristocratic  element  ^^  observe  the  crowds  of  young  men 

has   a  decided  preponderance   in   the  brought  from  distant  homes  to  our  uni- 

nomenclature:  "Lofd  James's  chamber,  ZT'^uT^      large  and  altogether 

jn^^  •    Tij-     t.^ ^  .  »      u      V       TTM  uncontrolled,  except  in  the  class-room, 

Francis  Montgomene  s  chamber,  K.1-  ^^  „„y  j^^'  tack  with  some  regret  ti 


Gill's  chamber,  James  Simson's  cimm-  the  master's. 

ber."*  "  But  it  was  not  only  the  discipline  of 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  the  university  that  was  benefited  by  the 

that  the  practice  of  a  common  table  collegiate  life.    The  spirit  of  fellowship 

was  continued  in  St  Andrews  down  that  existed  among ^oung  men  set  apart 

to  about  Iho  year  1820.     In  evidence  ^or  the  common  object  of  high  educa- 

before  the  University  Commission  in  ^\^^^  T®?!  on  the   whole,  favourably 

1827,  Dr.  Hunter  stated  that  "there  ^^,^»"g^»    liable   to    exaggeration     and 

were  two  public  tables;  one  of  them,  ^[^,°^  "^"'^^"g  »"V*  X^'^^'^tT'  "^T^r 
the  higher  table,  was  attended  only  f  that  common  feeling  of  the  youth  of 
v~u-j  jvai  u  ^  a  gi'eat  university  IS  ffone.  The  shreds 
by  boarders,  and  by  the  bursars  J^^  ^^^^  ^^^  preserved  by  the  dress, 
on  the  Ramsay  mortification;  the  scarcely  honoured  in  the  crowded 
board  was  high,  and  the  entertain-  gtreets  of  a  great  city,  and  the  rare 
ment  altogether  was  better  :  the  occurrence  of  a  general  meeting  of  stu- 
other  was  the  bursars'  table.  Tiie  dents,  serve  only  to  suggest  to  what  ac- 
college  was  induced  to  contract  with  count  it  might  be  turned  for  exciting 
an  economist  or  provisor  to  supply  the  enthusiasm  and  raising  the  standard 
both  tables;  and  if  the  boards  feil  of  conduct  among  the  youth  of  Scot- 
short,  or  if  the  expense  increased  land.  If  such  collections  as  the  present^ 
from  the  articles  of  subsistence  being  in  revealing  the  old  machinery  of  the 
dearer  than  ordinary  in  any  year,  or  scholar  life,  tend  in  any  degree  to  the 
exceeded  the  amount  allowed*  by  the  renewal  of  the  bond  of  common  feeling 
contract,   the  College   often  compen-  among  the  younger  student  and  of 

sated  to  him  that  loss."  Having  •^^^f^^^^^y,^^^^.^^*^^^^*^^'^*^^^^^^ 
4u««  o*  J  a:  r  iu  r  uot  be  useless* 
thus  otiered  some  notices  of  the  col- 
legiate system  in  ite  full  vitality,  and  We  were  led  towards  the  vestiges  of 
traced  it  to  its  last  lurking-place,  we  the  collegiate  system  by  the  observa- 
cannot  help  giving  a  place  to  tho-signi-  tion,  that  while  in  England  it  liad  over- 
ficant  reflections  which  have  occurred  shadowed  and  concealed  the  original 
to  the  editor  of  tlie  Glasgow  Records  outline  of  the  universities,  it  had  in 
on  the  extinction  of  the  system.  Scotland  disappeared,  leaving  the  pri- 
"In  all  the  universities  in  Scotland,  mitive  institutions  in  their  original  lone- 
the  old  colle^ate  life,  so  favourable  for  liness.  When  we  contemphite,  with 
scholastic  discipline,  has  been  aban-  this  recollection,  tiie  decayed  remains  of 
doned.  Perhaps  the  increasing  numbers  the  older  universities,  it  will  be  seen 
bers  rendered  livinof  in  college  under  that  they  were  not  so  inferior  in  wealth 
the  masters'  eye  inconvenient ;  though  and  magnificence  to  those  of  our  neigh- 
some  modification  of  the  systems  of  hv-  ^  ^g  the  mass  of  collegiate  insti- 
inff  m  the  universities  and  the  great 
son    " 


1   *" V       /    •  1  f          :  J  !v  tutions   which    these    have    gathered 

Scotland  brin^  the  master  and   the  ^J^' ^7.\  ^^^^^Plj^??:     Undoubtedly 

student  too  little  in  contact,  and  does  Christ  Church  and  King  s  Chapel  are 

not  enable  the  teacher  to  educate  in  that  ^^^  buildings ;  but  the  remains  of  the 

which  is  more  important  than  scholastic  chapels  of  St.  Sal  vator  at  St.  Andrews, 

learning,  nor  to  study  and  train  the  and  of  King's   College  in   Aberdeen, 

temper,  habits,  and  character.    If  the  are  not  to  be  despised.     Of  the  for- 

*  Faiti  Univ.  Giotg.,  y,  646. 
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mer,  alas!  there  are  little  more  than  Grampians.    The  character  of  the  fonn- 

tho  truncated    walla    and  buttresses,  dation  may  be  derived  from  the  follow- 

with  here  and  there  a  decoration  to  ing  abstract  of  the  Bull  of  erection  of 

show  what  the  edifice  was  when   it  1495,  prefixed  to  the  Spalding  edition 

stood  forth  in  all  its  symmetry.     Near  of  the  Fasli  Aberdonienses. 

the  end  of  last  century  a  suspicion  was  ir^^n  ^^  p       Alexander  VI.,  issued 

entertained  that  the  roof  was  decayed  ^„  ,y^^      ^itioi  of  James  IV.,  King  of 

and  would  fall      So  groundless  was  the  scota,  which  sets  forth  that  the  north 

8upi>osition,  that  after   the  workmen  parts  of  his  kingdom  were  inhabited  by 

who  were  removmg  it  had  gone  too  far  a  rude,  illiterate,  and  savage  people,  and 

to  recede,  they  found  that  they  could  tliercfore  erecting  in  the  City  of  Old 

not  take  it  to   pieces,  but  must  first  Aberdeen   a   'Studium   Gencrule'   and 

weaken  its  connection  with  the  wall  University,  as  well  for  theology,  canon 

plates,  and  let  it  fall  plump  down.     Of  and  civil  law,  medicine,  and  the  liberal 

course  it  smashed  to  atoms  nearly  every  art^  as  for  any  other  lawful  faculty,  to 

interior    ornament,   and    it   just    lell  be  there  studied  and  taught  by  ecelesi- 

enoogh   of  the   marble   tomb   of   its  «f^»^^^  »"^  '*>'  Ma^iters  and  Doctors,  in 

the  same  manner  as  in  the  '  Studia  Gene- 


,  degi ^  ..^ -.-w--». 

among  other  ornaments,  a  heavy  silver  distinctions;    conferring    on    William, 

mace  of  Parisian  workmanslnp,  won-  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  successors^ 

derful  as  the  tomb  itself  for  the  quaint  the  office  of  Chancellor,  empowering 

intricacy  of  its  workmanship.  them,  or,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See^ 

The  chapel  of  King's  College  has  the  Vicar  deputed  by  tlie  Chapter,  to 

fared  better.     Like  a  modest  northern  confer  these  aegrees  in  all  the  faculties 

wild-flower,   its   beauties    are   hidden  on  such  well-behaved  scholara  as  shICll, 

from  the  common  gaze  of  the  peering  after  due  examination,  be  deemed  fit  by 

tourist,  but  to  the  adepts  who  examine  *^^|«  ^^<^^^>  Regents,  Masters,  or  Doctors 

them  they  are  of  no  ordinary  character.  ^^  ^^^,  ^^^^^^-y.  »a/^»i<^^  the  degree  is 

Prom  the  difficulty  of  working  the  indi-  ««"g**^  •  granting  to  such  graduates  ftiU 

genous  gramte,a/d  the  cost  W  TX^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ing  ireestone,  the  Gothic  builders  of  ^i^„.  giving  power  t5  the  Chancellor  or 
this  distnct  seeni  to  have  been  fnigal  i^jg  yicar,  the  liector  for  the  time,  and 
m  their  stone  <i*corations,  so  that  the  the  resident  Doctors,  with  the  assistance 
glory  of  King's  College  consists  in  its  of  a  competent  number  of  Licentiatesin 
interior  woodwork  of  carved  oak,  each  faculty,  and  of  circumspect  scholars 
worked  in  architectural  forms,  like  fairy  of  the  said  studiutn,  and  of  two  of  the 
masonry.  We  question  if  there  is  any-  King's  Councillors  at  the  leasts  to 
where  a  collection  of  specimens  of  make  statutes  for  the  good  government 
Gothic  fretwork  more  varied  and  deli-  thereof:  and  conferring  on  the  students 
0jite  a^^  graduates  thereof  all  the  privileges 
It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  anything  and  immunities  ofany  other  University, 
more  depictive  of  high  and  daring  edu-  ^^  February,  1494-6. 
cational  aspirations  than  the  planting  The  character  of  the  institation,  and 
of  this  beautiful  edifice  in  so  distant  a  the  extent  to  which  it  embodied  the 
spot,  as  the  place  of  worship  of  those  matured  practices  of  the  foreign  uni- 
students  who  were  to  flock  to  it  from  the  versities,  will  be  more  amply  under- 
wild  hills  and  dreary  moors  of  the  north,  stood  by  a  document,  dated  a  ^w  yean 
Its  founder  was  Bishop  Elphinston,  an  later,  in  the  shape  of  a  collegiate  en- 
ardent  scholar,  a  traveller,  and  a  fre-  dowment  by  the  Bishop,  applicable, 
quenter  of  the  Continental  universities,  along  with  the  foundation  of  a  certain 
who  might  rather  have  been  expected,  Duncan  Scherar,  to  thirty-six  membera. 
had  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  re-  ..  Qf  the  foresaid  thirty-six  persom^ 
lined  tastes  instead  of  his  conscientious  g^g  to  be  Masters  of  Arts  and  Students 
convictions,  and  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Theology,  exercising  the  functions  of 
of  learning,  to  have  spent  his  days  the  priesthood,  and  daily  acting  as  read- 
among  the  Continental  scholars,  than  to  ers  and  Regents  in  Arts,  each  navinj;  a 
have  carried  their  learning  across  the  stipendoftenpounds,  four  of  them  being 
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paid  out  of  the  lands  and  feu-duties  as-  deen,to  visit  the  College  onee  a  year,  and 

signed  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  fifth  out  to  mark  defects  in  the  pe^ons  and  pro- 

oi  the  foundation  of  the  foresaid  Duncan  perty  of  the  College,  an  account  of  which 

Scherur ;  thirteen  to  be  scholars  or  poor  shall  be  written  by  four  persons,  deputed 

clerks,  fit  for  instruction  in  speculative  for  that  effect,  and   presented  to  the 

knowledge,  and  whose  parents  cannot  Chancellor,  who,  with  their  advice,  shall 

support   them   at   scholastic   exercises,  administer  correction ;  a  Procurator  to 

twelve  of  them  having  each  a  stipend  of  be  selected  from  the  College  by  the  Prin- 

twelve  merks  from  the  revenues  of  the  cipal,  Canonist^  Civilist,  Sub-principal, 

said  churches,  with  chambers  and  other  Cantor,  and  Sacrist,  and  to  have  for  hia 

college  conveniences,  and  the  thirteenth  pains,  in  addition  to  his  stipend,    five 

a  stipend  of  five  pounds  from  the  foun-  merks;  eight    Prebendaries,    and   four 

dation  of  the  said  Duncan  Scherar ;  the  youths,  accomplished  in  singing,  to  be  in 

five  Students  of  Theology  to  be  sup-  the  College,  and  to  celebrate  matins,  ves- 

Sorted  for  seven  years  until  they  are  pers,  and  mass,  in  surplices  and  black 

censed,  and  one  of  these,  of  sweet  tem-  copes,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of 

Ser,  to  be  selected  by  the  Principal  and  the  college ;  the  first  of  these  Prebenda- 

ub-principal  to  reaa  and  teach  poetry  ries  to  be  called  the  Cantor,  and  the  se- 

and  rhetoric  to  the  other  Students  ;  and  cond  the  Sacrist,  each  with  a  stipend  of 

the  Students  in  Arts  to  be  supported  for  twenty  merks;  the  other  prebendaries 

three  years  and  a-half  until  made  Mas-  (from  among  whom  the  Chancellor  must 

ters ;  at  the  end  of  which  periods,  these  appoint  one  who  is  a  proficient  on  the 

Students  of  Theology  and  Arts,  wliether  organ)  having  sixteen  merks,  and  each 

graduated  or  not,  to  be  removed,  and  ofthe  youths  five  merks.    17  September, 

others  instituted   in  their  stead;    the  1505." 
Principal.  Oanoniet.  Civilist,  Mcdiciner,        j   .     ^^^  j     ^^^^  ^       distinctly 

Sob-pnncipal,  and  Grammarian,  to  be  .,      .  ^~  ..     i^ i     ^„-«:«   u-„l 

nomfnatedWthe  Bishop  and  his  succes-  ^®  traces  of  its  French  ongin  have 

8or8,Chancerior8ofthellniver8ity;  the  remained  in  the  northern  University. 

Students  of  Theology  to  be  admitted  by  ^  addition  to  some  instances  m  the 

the  Chancellor,  and  nominated  by  the  preceding  article,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 

Bector,  Dean  of  Faculty  of  the  Arts,  that  the  Students,  and  even  the  com- 

Principal  and  Sub-principal ;  and  the  mon  people,  are  still  familiar  with  such 

thirteen  Scholars  to  oe  admitted  in  like  words  as  Bejant  and  Magistrand. 
manner,  and  nominated  by  the  above        Can  our  chubby  friend  there,  who 

parties  and  the  Regent  of  Arts ;  of  the  blushes  as  brightly  as  the  fresh  scarlet 

thirteen  Students  in  Arts,  the  two  first  to  gown  in  which  he  has  gone  forth  to 

be  ofthe  name  ofEIphinstoun,  who,  after  attract  the  gaze,  more   spiteful  than 

being  graduated  m  Arts,  shall  be  admit-  admiring,  of  the   untogaed   schoolfel- 

ted  among  the  Students  of  Theology,  and  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  has  left  behind  him,  tell 
three  to  be  from  the  parishes  of  Aber-       u    u    •        n  j     w  •  ^*  i 

lethnot,  Glenmyk,  Abirgemy,  and  Sla-  "^^X  ^^  '«  ^,^^^  *  ^,f^^2. 
nis :  aU  the  members  to  have  their  resi-        Ducange  tells  us  that  Beanus  means 

dence  within  the  College,  except  the  Ca-  ^  "^^  student  who  has  just  come  to 

nonist^  Mediciner,  Grammarian,  and  Re-  ^he  academy,  and  cites  the  statutes  of 

Sent,  who  are  to  have  manses  without  the  University  of  Vienna,  prohibiting 
lie  College ;  the  Principal  and  the  Stu-  all  persons  from  cheating  or  over- 
dents  of  Theoloey,  after  [)eing  made  Ba-  charginff  the  new-comere,  who  are 
ohelors,  to  read  Theology  every  reading-  called  Beani,  or  assailing  them  with 
day,  and  to  preach  six  times  a-3'ear  to  the  other  injuries  or  contumelies.  Lam- 
people;  and  the  Students  before  being  becius,  in  the  EpisloUc  Obscunrrum, 
made  Bachelors,  to  preach  by  turns  in  finds  Beanus  in  a  monogram—"  Beanua 
lAtm  in  the  Chapter  of  the  College  on  est  animal  nesciens  viton  studio- 
Snr^h™'h^Sr.rii^<!^^  ^^"^''t'  ««^^°^ "  We  come  nearer  the  mark, 
Ee^fnl^^^I^^^^^^^^^^  »^owever,  in  France,  the  Be^aurn  fi^ 
Uberal  sciences,  like  the  Regents  of  the  ^."^^^^^  occurring  m  Bulleus's  mas- 
University  of  Paris;  and  the  Canonist.  S,T®  ^^'f^^ry  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Civilist^  Mediciner,  to  read  in  proper  ^^"^  P  ^^.^  Y^^^  1814,  a  statute  of 
attire  every  reading-day,  after  the  man-  the  University  is  passed  on  the  sup- 
nerobservedinthe  Universities  of  Paris  plication  of  a  number  of  the  inex- 
and  Orleans;  the  Rector  or  (if  he  be  a  perienced  youths,  qui  vulgo  Bejaum 
member  of  the  College)  Uie  Dean  of  the  amiUahcmlur.  Their  complaint  is  an 
IkcuItyofArts^  and  Uie  Official  of  Aber-  old  and  oft-repeated  tale,  common  to 
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freshmen,  greenhorns,   griffins,  or  by  have  now  shown  onr  scarlet  friend  the 
whatever    name     the    inexperienced,  reason  for  his  being  called  a  Bejant, 
when  alightin?   among    old    stagers,  but  why  the  word  should  be    cor- 
are    recognised.    The  statute  of  the  rupted  into  Bcnjie,  and  still  more  why 
Universitas  states   that   a  variety    of  he  should  be  called  a  '*  Buttery  bcnjie, 
predatory  personages  fall  on  the  newly  are  etymological  problems  which  we 
arrived    bcjaune,    demanding    a    6e-  no  more  pretend    to   solve,  than  the 
jaunica,  or  gratuity,  to  celebrate  a  reason  why  his   fellow  freshman   at 
jocundus    advenlus ;   that  when  it  is  Heidelberg  is  called  a  Leathery  fox. 
refused,  they  have  recourse  to  insults        We  could  notice  several  other  relics 
and  blows ;  that  there  is  brawling  and  of  ancient  university  phraseology  still 
bloodshed  in  the  matter,  and  thus  the  clinging    round    the    usages    of   our 
discipline  and  studies  of  the  Univer-  humble  institutions  in  Scotland.    The 
sity  are  disturbed  by  the  pestiferous  Lauration  is  still  preserved  as  the  apt 
disease.    It  is  thence  prohibited  to  give  and  classical  term  for  the  ceremony 
any  bejaunica,  except  to  the  bojaun's  of  admission  to  a  degree  ;  and  even 
companions  living  in  the  house  with  Dr.  Johnson,  little  as    he  respected 
him,  whom  he  may   entertain  if   he  any    Scottish    form,  especially  when 
pleases;  and  if  any  efforts  are  made  it  competed  ^ith  the  legitimate  insti- 
by  others  to  impose  on  him,  he  is  tutions  of  England,  has  given  in  his 
solemnly  enjoined  to  give  secret  in-  dictionary  the  word  Laureation,  with 
formation  to  the  procurators  and  the  this  interpretation  attached  thereto : 
deans  of  the  faculties.*  '^  It  denotes  in   the   Scottish  univer- 
The  etymology  attributed  to   the  sities  the  act  or  state  of  having  de- 
word  bejaune  is  rather  curious.    It  is  grees  conferred,  as  they  have  in  some 
said  to  mean  yellow  neb— /lec  jaune  of  them  a  flowery  crown,  in  imitation 
—  in    allusion    to    the    physical    pe-  of  laurel  among  the  ancients." 
culiarity  of  unfledged  and    inexperi-        Elsewhere  wo  are  honourod  in  the 
enced  birds,  to  whose  condition  thoso  same  work  with  a  more  brief  but  still 
who  have  just  passed  from  the  func-  a  distinctive  notice.    Among  the  defl- 
tion  of  robbing  their  nests  to  the  dis-  nitions  of   "  Humanity,"    after   "  the 
dpline  of  a  University  are  supposed  to  nature  of  man,"   "humankind"    and 
have  an  obvious  resemblance.     "  Ce  "  benevolence,"  we  have    "Philology 
mot,"  says  the  7Verai/x,  *'a  6t6  dit  — grammatical    studies;  in   Scotland 
par  corruption  de  bee  jaune,  per  meta-  humaniares  literce,^^    The  term  is  still 
phore  de  oisons    et    autres    oiseaux  as  fresh  at  Aberdeen  as  when  Maim- 
niais  que  on  le  b6c  jaune — ce  qu*on  a  bourg   spoke  of  Calvin   making   his 
appliqu6    aux  apprentis  en   tons  les  humanities  at  the  College  of  La  Slark. 
arts  et  sciences. — Rudis  TKro  Imperir  The    **  Professor  of  Humanity"   has 
2u5."   Yet  in  the  same  dictionary  mere  his  place  in  the  almanacs  and  other 
are  such   explanations  about  the  use  official  lists  as  if  there  were  nothing 
of  the  words  hegayer^  to  stutter,  and  antiquated  or  peculiar  in  the    term, 
begayementt  stuttering,  as  might,  one  though    jocular    people    have    been 
would  think,  have  furnished  a  more  known    to    state   to    unsophisticated 
obvious  origin  than  the  ornithological.  Cockneys  and  other  foreign  persons, 
"  Les  enfans,"  we  are  told,  *'  begayent  that  the  object  of   the  chair  is    to 
en  apprenant  k  parler.    Ceux  qui  ont  inculcate    on    the   young   mind   the 
la  langue  grasse  begayent  touto  leur  virtue    of    exercising    humanity    to- 
vie.    Quand  un  homme  a  htt  beaucoup  wards    the    lower   aninuds  ;  and  we 
il  commence  a  begayer,^  But  it  is  used  believe  more  than  one  stranger  has 
also  flguratively  :    **  Des  choses  qu'on  conveyed  away,  in  the   title  of  this 
a  peine  d'cxpliquer,  ou  de  faire  en-  professorship,  a  standing  illustration  of 
tendre  —  Ce  commentateur   n*a   £ut  the  elaborate  kindness  exercised  to- 
que   begayer    en    voulant    expliquer  wards  the  lower  animals  in  the  United 
TApocalypse."     Whatever   were    its  Kingdom,  and  in  Scotland  especially, 
remote  origin,  however,  the  term  was        A  curious   incidental  matter  calls 
in  full  use  in  the  University  of  Paris,  us  back  to  King's    College  and  its 
whence  it  passed  to  Aberaeen.    We  connection  with  Paris.    In  his  visft  to 
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Seotland  in  1633,  Chariea  I.  observed,  and  delivered  me  a  copy  of  all  those 

or  learned  from  his  advisor,    An*.h-  things  which   be  hath   to    move  the 

bisbop  Uiud,  who  had  more  prying  king.    I  have    already    spoken    with 

eyes,  that  the  ancient  formalities  of  bis  majesty  about    them,    and    sball 

the    Scottish  universities    had  fallen  continue  to  do  bira  all   the  kmdness 

into  disuse.    It  appears  that  bis  hopes  I  can  to  help  on  his  despatch,  and  to 

of  a  restoration  were  chiefly  centred  show  all  the  favour  I  con  to  the  Uni- 

in   Aberdeen,  where    he   knew    that  versity."! 

the  Presbyterian  spirit  had  its  loos-  It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  more 
est  hold,  and  be  resolved  to  com-  than  the  printed  documents  show  ub 
mence  the  work  there.  A  curious  of  the  projects  tiien  under  discus- 
royal  letter  to  Patrick  Forbes,  Bishop  sion.  Laud  was  a  meddler  with  many 
of  Aberdeen,  and  Chancellor  of  the  things  —  in  Scotland,  unfortunately, 
University,  drops  mysterious  hints  with  at  least  one  too  many.  His  ac- 
about  having  ^^  observed  some  things  tivity  in  university  matters  it  suffi- 
which  we  tliink  fit  to  put  in  better  cientiy  known  to  fame  in  the  Laudeian 
ordour,  which  wo  shall  do  as  wo  shall  Code  of  Oxford.  But  it  has  been 
find  cause.^'  But  in  tho  mean  time  the  fate  of  that  system  to  be  charged 
there  is  a  very  strong  reprehension  of  with  a  subversion  of  tho  fundamen- 
the  unacadomic  practice  of  sending  tal  principles  of  the  English  univer- 
the  students  "  to  the  parish  churches  sities,  while  in  Aberdeen  tho  move- 
to  service  and  sermon,  and  there  sit  ment  which  its  author  seems  to  have 
promiscuously  with  tho  rest  of  tho  directed  was  towards  tho  restoration 
audience,  which  loses  much  of  tho  of  the  old  Parisian  model.  The  ap- 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Universi-  parent  difference,  however,  has  been 
ties."  probably  caused  by  unintended  prac- 

Tho  cause  of  University    restore-  tical  results  in  England  —  the  object 

tion,  after  such  a  kingly  hint,  naturally  was  doubtless  tho  samo  in  both  cases, 

received  much  local  support ;  and  at  a  Among  the  projects  of  King  Charles 

sort  of  convocation  of  the  University  with  which  his  adviser  of  course   in- 

dignitaries  at  the  Bishop's  Palace  on  terfered,  was  the  union  of  King's  and 

the   19th  of  December,   1634,    some  Marischal   Colleges  in  Aberdeen.     In 

investigations  were  made    to    obtain  fact,  they  are  not  only  two  colleges, 

materials  ^  for  re-establishing  of  this  but,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term. 

University  in  her  jurisdiction,  conser-  two  universities  ;  and  thus,  according 

vatorie,   and  privileges,  according  to  to  the  statistical  distribution  of  these 

her  ancient  rights  granted  thcreanent.*'  institutions,  Aberdeen  used  to  appear 

Among  the  other  methods  of  inquiry  as  well  supplied  with  tho  commodity 

there  is  sent "  a  special  letter  to  our  as  all   England.      Between  the  two 

native  countryman  and  special  good  establishments,  little  more,  than  a  mile 

friend.  Dr.  William  Davidson,  Doctf>r  apart,  there  is,  indeed,  unfortunately, 

of  Physic,  and  resident  in  Paris  in  a  gulf,  wider  than  the  mileage  between 

France,  requesting  him    to    deal,  in  Oxford    and    Cambridge.      The    one 

name  of  the  said  University  of  Aber-  was  founded  before,  tho  other  after, 

deen,  with  the  rector  and  University  the  Refonnation ;  and  thcro  were  ele- 

of  Paris,  for  a  just  and  perfect  writ-  ments  so  distinct  and  repulsive  in  the 

ten    double    of  the  rights  and  privi-  spirit  of  the  foundations,  that  nothing 

leges    of   that    University   of  Paris,  but  great  coercive  force  could  bring 

for  the  better  clearing  and  setting  in  the  two  into  union, 

ffood  order  the  rights  and  privileges  King  Charles,  who  was  too  apt  to 

belonging  to  this  University  of  Al^r-  suppose    that    fundamental    changes 

deen."*  could  bo  made  by  an  Act  of  Visita- 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Laud  is  tion,  or  an  Order  in  Council,  professed 

read  to  the  meeting,  showing  that  he  to  unite   them,  and    called   them,  in 

was  in  communication  with    the    re-  conjunction,  the  Caroline    University. 

fitorera.    ^  For   the    business    which  But    in    reality  they    never      were 

you  have  recommended  to  me,*'  ho  chemically  fused  into   one.     On  the 

says,  **  Dr.  Gordon  hath  been  with  me,  contrary,    the    documents    connected 

•  J^hsti,  p.  40a  t  i*>i^»  400. 
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with  the  nominfll  union,  which  at  this  — apparently  with  the  same  effect  if 
juncture  may  perhaps  be  read  with  not  intention,  as  the  Irish  injunction  noC 
some  interest,  lead  one  to  suppose  to  duck  the  bailiff  in  the  horse-pond, 
that  the  two  bodies  of  office  bearers  We  wonder  if  the  same  thin^  is  to  be 
could  hardly  have  met  round  the  repeated  in  this  day.  We  have 
same  table  without  kicking  each  heard  it,  indeed,  maintained  from  a 
other's  shins.  The  senior  institution  very  grave  authority,  that  nearly  all 
exhibits  itself  as  overbearing  and  things  are  possible  save  the  fusion  of 
dictatorial — the  junior  as  sensitive  to  these  institutions;  that  it  may  have 
every  slight.  All  latent  hatreds  seem  been  easy  to  unite  England  and  Scot- 
to  have  sprung  into  vivid  life  on  the  land,  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
command  to  bo  united  in  peace.  The  but  that  the  eternal  laws  of  the  nnic 
juveniles  appear  to  have  taken  the  verse  show  it  to  bo  impossible  to 
matter  up,  and  each  college  passes  a  unite  the  King's  College  and  Un^ 
law  requiring  that  its  students  shall  versity  of  Aberdeen  with  the  Mar- 
not  insult  the  professors  of  the  other,  ischal  College  and  University  thereof* 
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Mt  dear  Eusebius, — If  you  wise  as  the  speaking  one.  A  neiffii- 
wonder  at  the  speculations  with  which  hour,  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
I  have  amused  myself  and  bewildered  the  money  markets,  told  me  he  did  not 
all  within  reach  of  inquiry,  remember  exactly  know  what  it  was,  but  he 
what  a  celebrated  phrenologist  said,  thought  his  condition  was  indicated 
that  I  should  never  make  a  phiio-  by  the  Three-per-cent  Consols.  An 
sopher:  you  remarked,  So  much  the  economist  of  the  new  school,  who 
better,  for  that  the  worid  had  too  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  him, 
many  already.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  preferred  as  a  test  *'  American  breads 
was  not  piqued;  and  owing  a  little  stuflfo."  He  argued  that  such  stolik 
spite  agamst  those  unapproachable  were  the  staff  of  life,  supported  life, 
superiors — philosophers — have  rather  and  were,  therefore,  both  civilisation 
encouraged  a  habit  of  posing  them ;  and  the  end  and  olject  of  civilisation, 
and  fbdmg  so  many  in  this  my  expe-  My  neighbour's  son  Thomas,  a  pru- 
rience inferior  to  the  common-sense  cocious  youth  of  thurteen  years  of  age, 
portion  of  manU^^,  I  amuse  myseTf  stepped  forward,  and  said  dvilisation 
with  them  and  treat  them  as  monkeys,  consisted  of  reading,  writing,  and 
now  and  then  throwing  them  a  nut  arithmetic:  upon  this,  a  parish  boy, 
to  crack  a  little  too  hard  for  them,  the  inspector's  pet  of  the  National 
Wry  faces  break  no  syllogisms,  so  we  School,  said  with  rival  scorn,  **  You 
laugh,  and  they  gravitate  in  philo-  must  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  that 
80{3iy.  What  is  civilisation  ?  Is  that  —it  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is 
a  nut  ? — a  very  hard  one,  indeed.  I,  knowing  the  etymology  of  cosmo- 
at  least,  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  in  graphy  and  chronology."  I  asked 
what  it  consists,  or  how  this  summum  the  red-faced  plethoric  Farmer  Brown 
bonum  is  to  be  attained ;  but  I  am  no  — "  Whatfs  what !"  quoth  he,  with  a 
philosopher.  I  have  taken  many  a  voice  of  thunder,  and,  like  a  true  John 
one  by  the  button,  and  plunged  him  Bull,  stalked  off  in  scornful  ignorance, 
head  foremost  into  the  chaos  of  My  next  inquiiy  was  of  your  playfhl 
thought,  and  seen  him  come  out  little  friend,  mrttng  Fanny  of  the 
flushed  with  the  suffocation  of  his  Grove,  just  entering  her  fifteenth  year, 
dark  bewilderment  Less  ambitious  "  What  a  question  T'  said  she,  and  her 
persons  will  scarcely  stay  to  answer  very  eyes  laughed  delieiously — ^"the 
the  question— -What  is  civilisation  ?  latest  fashions  from  Parie,  to  be  sure." 
The  careless  who  cannot  answer  it,  Make  what  you  pleaaeof  it,Eu8ebin8; 
laugh  and  think  they  vnn  in  the  game  put  ail  the  answers  into  the  bag  of 
of  foolishness.  Perhaps  no  fetter  your  philosophy,  and  shake  them  well 
answer  can  be  given,  and  the  laugh-  together,  your  little  friend's  will  have 
ing  philosopher,  after  aH,  may  be  as  as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  coming  np 
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with  a  mark  of  truth  upon  it    Tho  snppouDg  it   to   be  a  portrait   firom 

people    that   can    afford    to    invent  nature,  what  a  civilised  people  must 

nshions  must  have  a  large  freedom  they  be  among  whom  such  a  wonder 

from  carea.    Tliere  must  be  classes  was  bom — ^not  only  bom,  but  sweetly 

who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  yet  emulate  nurtured,  and  arrayed  in  such  a  glory 

in  grace,  beauty,  and  ornament  the  of  dress.    If  yon  think  this  indicates 

lilies  of  the  field.    If  you  were  obliged  a  foolish  extravagant   passion   know 

to  personify  civilisation,  would  you  that  this  fair  one  must  have  "  died  of 

not,  like  another  Pygmalion,  make  to  old  age**  some  centuries  before  I  was 

Tourself  a  feminine  wonder,  accumu-  bora.    There  she  is,  in  all  hex  pale 

late  upon    your  statue  every  grace,  loveliness,  in    a   black    japan-figured 

vivify  her  wholly  with  evety  possible  frame,  over  the  mantelpiece  of   my 

virtue,  then  throw  a  Parisian  veil  of  bedroom  at  H ,  where  I  am  now 

dress  over  her,  and— oh,  the  profana-  writing  this  letter  to  you.  Mock  not, 
tion  of  your  old  days ! — ^fall  down  and  Eusebius ;  she  is,  or  rather  was,  Chi- 
worship  her?  nese.  I  look  upon  her  now  as  giving 
Tliere  is  no  better  mark  of  civilisa-  out  her  answer  from  those  finely-drawn 
tion  than  well-dressed  feminine  ex-  lips — **  I  represent  civilisation.''  If  I 
cellence,  to  which  men  pay  obeisance,  could  pencil  like  that  happy  painter — 
Wherever  the  majority  do  this,  there  happiest  in  ha\in^  such  uncommon 
is  humanity  best  perfected.  Homer  loveliness  to  sit  to  nim — I  would  send 
teaeheth  that,  when  he  exhibits  the  you  another  kind  of  sketch ;  it  would 
aged  council  of  statesmen  and  war-  bo  a  failure.  Be  content  with  feeble 
nors  on  the  walls  of  Troy  paying  words.  First,  then,  for  dress:  She 
homage  to  the  grace  of  Helen.  The  wears  a  brown  kind  of  hat,  or  cap, 
poet  wished  to  show  that  the  person-  the  rim  a  little  turned  up,  of  inde^ 
ages  of  his  Epic  were  not  barbarians,  scribable  shape  and  texture :  the  head 
and  chose  this  scene  to  dignify  them,  part  is  blue ;  around  it  are  flowers. 
Ruminate  upon  the  answer,  ^*  The  so  white  and  transparent,  just  suffused 
latest  fashions  from  Paris."  What  a  with  a  blush,  as  if  instantaneously 
mass  of  civilising  detail  is  contained  vitrified  into  china.  Lovely  are  they^- 
in  these  few  words ! — ^the  leisure  to  such  as  botanical  impertinences  never 
dcsu%,  the  elegance  to  wear,  the  scrutinised.  On  the  right  side  of  this 
genius  to  invent,  tho  benevolent  em-  cap  or  hat  two  cock's  feathers,  perfectly 
ploymcnt  of  delicate  hands,  the  trades  white,  arch  themselves,  as  if  they 
encouraged,  the  soft  influeoces — ^the  would  coquet  with  the  fairer  cheek, 
very  atmosphere  breathes  the  most  "You  see  how  firm  tliey  are,  and 
delicate  perfume  of  loves.  It  is  not  would  spring  up  strong  from  the 
to  the  purpose  to  interpose  that  this  touch,  emblems  of  unyielding  chas- 
Paris  of  fashion  suddenly  turned  tlty.  Tho  hair,  little  of  which  is 
savage,  and  revelled  in  bratal  revolu-  seen,  is  of  a  chestnut-brown ;  low 
tion,  sparing  not  man  nor  woman.  It  down  on  the  throat  is  a  brood  lumd 
was  h^cause,  in  their  anti-aristocratic  of  black,  apparently  velvet,  just  peep- 
madness,  the  unhappy  people  threw  ing  above  ^'hich  is  the  smallest  edging 
off  this  reverential  respect,  that  the  of  white,  exactly  like  the  most  modem 
imcivDised  nortion  slaughtered  the  shirt-collar,  fastened  above,  where  ft 
eivilised.  It  was  a  vile  atheistical  is  parted,  by  a  gold  clasp.  The  upper 
barbarism  that  waged  war  with  civil-  dress  is  of  a  pink  red,  such  as  wo  see 
isation.  Think  no  more  of  that  black  in  Madonna-pictures ;  below  this  is  a 
spot  in  the  History  of  Humanity —  dark  blue-green  shirt-dress,  richly 
that  plague-spot.  Rather,  Eusebius,  flowered  to  look  like  enamel ;  over  tho 
tarn  your  thoughts  to  your  work,  and  shoulders  a  Madonna  kerchief,  fasten- 
fitbricote,  though  it  be  only  in  your  ed  in  a  knot  over  the  chest ;  it  is  of  a 
imagination,  your  own  paradise,  and  clear  brownish  hue,  such  as  we  see  in 
ahe  ^all  be  named  Civilisation.  In  old  pictures.  The  upper  red  dreaa 
case  your  imagination  should  be  at  does  not  meet,  but  terminates  on  each 
this  moment  dull,  rest  satisfied  with  a  side  with  a  gold  border,  of  a  pattern 
description  of  an  unoge  now  before  centre,  with  two  lines  of  gold.  Thus 
me,  wiuch  I  think,  as  a  personification,  a  rather  broad  space  is  left  across  the 
MttBwen  the  question  admirably;  for  bosom^  which  in  modem  costume  is 
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occupied  by  a  habit-fihirt;  but  Buch    doing  wonders,  and,  like  Eaterfelto 
word  would    ill  describe  either  the    with  his  hair  on  end,  are  in    daily 
colour  or  the  texture  here  worn ;  it  is   wonderment  at   your  own  wonders, 
of  a  gossamer  fabric,  of  a  most  deli-    You  steam — annihilate  space  and  time, 
cately   ffreenish  white,   diapered  \  and    You    have    ripped  open  the  bowels 
flowered  all   over;    nothing  can  be    of   knowledge,  and  well-nigh    killed 
conceived  more  exquisite  tnan  this,    her  in  search  of  her  golden  egg.    Yon 
It  would  make  tlio  fortune  of  a  mo-   are  full,  to   the  throat  and  eyes,  of 
dern  modisle  to  sec  and  to  imitate  it.    sciences  and  arts.     You  are  hoiu-hr 
A  clasp  of  elegant  shape  fastens  skirt   astonishing  yourselves  and  the  world, 
to  upper  dress ;  the  sleeve  of  upper    Nevertheless,  you  have  one  great  de- 
dress    reaches    only    half-way    down    ficiency  as  to   the    ingredients    that 
the  arm ;  the  lower  sleeve  is  of  the    make  up  civilisation  ;  you  are  decided- 
rich  blue-green,  but  altogether  ample,    ly  too  conceited;    you  lack  charity; 
Attitude,  slightly  bent  forward;  over   you  count  bygone  times  and  peoples 
the    left    arm,    which     crosses     the    as  nothing  and  no-bodies:   yet  you 
waist,  is  suspended  a   fruit-basket  of  build    a    great    Crystal    Palace,  and 
unknown    material,    and    finely    pat-   boast  of  it,  as  if  it  were  all  your  own; 
terned,    brown    in    colour,  in  which    whereas  the  whole  riches  of  it,  in  the 
are  grapes  and  other  fruit ;    expres-    elegances  of  all  arts,  are  imitations  of 
sion,  sweetly  modest ;  complexion —   the  works  of  those  bygone  times  and 
how  shall  it  bo  described?      Never    peoples.    Who  is  satisfied  with  your 
was  European  like  it.     It  is  finest    model-civilisation  ?     Eusebius,  is  not 
porcelain,  variegated  with  that  under-    the  question  yet  to  be  asked — What 
living  immortal  ichor  of  the  old  dlvi-    is  it  ?  in  what  does  it  consist  1  how  is 
nities.      Eyes  clear-cut  or  pencilled,    it  to  bo  obtained?    True  civilisation 
rather  hazel  in  colour;    back-OTound,    has  no   shams — we  have  too  many, 
rock-work  garden,  rising  to  a  mil,  on    and  they  arise  out  of  our  swaggering 
which     are     trees — but    such    trees!    and  boasting:  so  that  we  force  our- 
Aladdin   may  have  seen  the  like  in    selves  to  assume  evei^  individual  vir- 
his    enchanted    subterranean    garden,    tue,  though  we  have  it  not.    We  are 
Then  there  is  a  lake,  and  a  boat  on  it,    contemptuous  ;    and  contempt    is    a 
at  a  distance,  with  an  awning.     She    burr  of  barbarism  sticking  to  us  still, 
is  the  goddess,  or  the  queen,  of  this    even  in   this  "  Nineteenth  Century," 
Elysium,  which  her  presence  makes,    a  phrase  in  the  public  mouth  glorify- 
and  has  enchanted  into  a  porcelain    ing  self-esteem.    I  must,  for  the  argu- 
earth,  whose  flowers  and  trees  are  of  ment,  go  back  to  the  Chinese  lady  in 
its  lustre.  her  narrow  japanned  gilt  frame.     As 

Wherever,  Eusebius,  this  portrait  I  have  drawn  my  curtains,  Eusebius, 
was  taken,  it  was,  and  is,  an  epitome,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  that  placid 
an  emblem  of  high  civilisation.  It  beauty  (though  not  to  be  admitted  in 
speaks  so  plainly  of  all  exemption  any  book  of  that  name)  has  smiled 
from  toil  and  care,  of  the  unapproach-  upon  me  from  lips  so  delicate,  so  un- 
ableness  of  danger.  There  is  living  voracious  (did  she  pick  grains  of  rice, 
elegance  in  a  garden  of  peace.  It  is,  like  Amine  in  the  Arabian  tale  ?),  I 
in  met,  the  type  of  civilisation.  What!  verily  thourfit  she  must  have  lived  in 
will  the  economist,  the  philosopher  of  as  civilised  an  age  as  ours.  Yea — 
our  day,  be  ready  to  say.  Civilisation  perhaps  she  was  not  very  learned, 
amongst  Chinese  and  Tartars!  and  excepting  in  Chinese  romances,  and 
that  centuries  perhaps  ago.  Civilisa-  very  good  learning  that  is :  but  neither 
tion  is  "  The  Nineteenth  Century ! "  you  nor  I,  Eusebius,  lay  very  groat 
The  glory  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  stress  upon  knowledge,  nor  call  it 
is  the  Press.  We  are  Civilisation.  "Power,"  nor  think  that  happiness 
Very  well,  gentlemen ;  nevertheless  it  necessarily  grows  out  of  it.  One  evil 
would  be  pleasant  if  you  could  ex-  of  it  is,  that  it  unromanccs  the  ago; 
bibit  a  little  more  peace  and  quietness,  and  romance — why  not  say  it  f — 
a  little  less  turmoil,  a  little  more  un-  romance  is  a  main  ingredient  in  true, 
adulterating  honesty,  a  little  less  care-  honest,  unadulterated  civilisation, 
worn  look  m  your  streets,  as  the  mark  You  would  prefer  being  as  inod  as 
of  your  boasted  civilisation.     Yon  are   Don  Quixote,  and  he  gifted  with  his 
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romance,  to  being  the  aptest  of  matter-  he  wonid  bury  his  fkther  in  the  earth  t 
of-fact  economists  ana  material  phih>-  He  was  amazed  at  the  question — 
BOpfaers.  Romance,  then, springs  from  shocked.  Not  for  the  world;  as  an 
the  generous  heart  and  mind;  me-  act  of  piety,  he  would  eat  him.  The 
thinks,  Eusebius,  you  are  processing,  other,  asked  to  eat  his  father,  was 
and  reaching  one  of  the  ingredients  of  hurt  and  disOTisted  beyond  measure. 
this  said  desideratum,  "  Civil isation."  Let  us  be  a  little  more  even  in  our 
Ab  a  people,  it  may  bo  doubted  if  wo  judgments,  and  speak  somewhat  kind- 
are  quite  as  romantic  as  formerly;  if  ly,  if  wo  can,  of  these  gentlemen 
80,  however  we  may  advance  in  know-  pagans  all  over  the  world.  We  may 
ledge  and  sciences,  we  are  really  re-  he  often  called  upon  to  admire  their 
trograding  from  the  svmmum  banum  disinterested  heroism,  even  when  la- 
of  social  virtues.  I  remember  once  vished  upon  mistaken  objects.  Here 
hearing  a  celebrated  physician,  who  is  an  example  from  the  misnamed 
knew  as  much  as  most  men  of  man-  weaker  sex — misnamed,  for  they  are 
kind,  their  habits  and  manners,  speak  wonderfully  gifted  with  fortitude.  I 
of  an  American  "gentleman,'*  adding,  have  been  residing  of  a  poor  young 
**  and  he  was  a  savage.**  You  con  inuu  creature,  widow  of  a  chief  among  some 
gine  it  possible,  that,  in  the  presence  cannibal  race.  She  was  to  have  been 
and  impertinence  of  Anglo-Saxon  vul-  immolaled,  according  to  custom,  at  the 
garity,  the  grave  and  courteous  de-  burial  of  her  husband.  Her  courage 
meaaour  of  a  so-called  barbarian  would  at  the  moment  foiled  her :  she  was 
be  a  very  conspicuous^  virtue.  I  read  induced  by,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  other  day,  in  Prince's  Worthies  of  some  good  missionaries,  to  fly,  and 
Dewrif  a  quaint  passage  to  the  point,  they  protected  her.  In  the  night  she 
whkh  much  amuses  mo  for  its  sin-  repented  of  her  irresolution,  escaped, 
ffular  expression.  It  relates  to  Sir  swam  across  a  river,  and  presented 
Francis  Drake,  who,  touching  at  one  herself  for  the  sacrifico  and  the  feast, 
of  the  Molucca  Islands,  was,  as  the  Scholars,  you  read  with  love  and 
author  words  it,  "  by  the  kmg  there-  admiration  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis ;  her 
of,  a  true  gentleman  vagari,  most  first  reluctance;  her  after  self-devo- 
hononrably  entertained.*^  Of  this  tion;  you  have  imagined  her  youth, 
**  gentleman  pagan**  Prince  adds,  that  her  beauty,  so  vividly  painted  by  the 
he  told  General  Drake,  "  that  they  and  poet  Was  Iphigenia  more  the  he- 
he  were  all  of  one  religion,  in  this  roine  than  this  poor  girl  whom  we  are 
respect,  that  they  believed  not  in  pleased  to  pass  unhistoried  as  a  sa- 
gods  made  of  stocks  and  stones,  as  vage !  She  gave  herself  up,  not  only 
aid  the  Portuguese ;  and  further,  at  his  to  death,  perhaps  a  cruel  one,  but 
departure  he  furnished  him  with  all  with  the  knowledge  that  she  would 
the  necessaries  that  he  wanted."  Yet,  be  devoured  also  that  night  Iphige- 
perhaps,  some  of  the  habits  of  such  nia  was  certain  of  funeral  honours,  of 

gentlemen  pagans  had  been  scoffed  at  immortal  fame,  and  believed  that  her 

y  Europeans,  and  often  met  with  sacrifico  would  insure  victory  to  her 

worse  usage  than  contempt   Whoever  father    and  the  Greeks.      We  have 

has  no  consideration  for  others,  no  in-  written  exercises  at  school  in  praise 

dnlgence  for  habits  contrary  to  his  of  the  suicide  of  Cato,  ^hoso  act,  in 

own,  though  he  may  be  bom  In  nomi-  comparison  with   this   poor   savage's, 

nally  the  most  civilised  nation  under  was  cowardice;  more   than  that,  we 

the  sun,  is  really  a  barbarian.    It  was  have  been  taught  to  mouthe  out  with 

well  said  that,  upon  the  accidental  applause  the  blasphemy  of  the  celc- 

meelingofthe  finest  dressed  gentleman,  brated    hexameter,     "  Victrix    causa 

^th  a  powdered  head,  and  a  tatooed  Diis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni.**    Why 

Ind^,  he    who    should    hiugh    first  should  we  not  bo  a  little  more  even  in 

-wonld  be  the  savage.  The  well-known  our  judgments  ?    The  poor  gentlemen 

story  of  the  horror  expressed  by  dif-  pagans   of  the  islands  would  cut  as 

ferent  people  at  the  disposal  of  thenr  good  a  figure  as  heathen  Cato,  if  their 

{deceased  parents  b  cnnous,  showing  names  and  deeds  could  be  turned  into 

that  opposite  actions  arise  from  the  tolerable  Latin,  and  passed  off  as  of 

same  feelings.    In  this  case  it  was  of  the  classical  age.    Henley,  in  a  letter 

JSIUI  pietjr.     Ooe  party  waaraAed  if  to  Swift,  tells  the  speech  of  a  farmer 
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who  said,  *' If  I  could  but  get  this  some  spirit.  There  is  a  descending,  a  de- 
breath  out  of  my  body,  Fd  take  care,  CTadation  of  the  whole  mind.  There 
by  G — ,  how  Fd  let  it  come  in  again  I"  begins  visible  worldlinesa.  We  see 
Henley  makes  the  pithy  remark,  **  This,  man  taking  his  part  in  the  affairs  of 
if  it  was  put  into  fine  Latin,  I  fancy  the  world  for  what  ho  can  get  as  an 
would  make  as  good  a  sound  as  any  I  individual.  There  is  a  prommence  of 
have  met  with.''  the  business,  and  less  made  of  the 
I  did  not  mean  to  induce  a  belief,  enjoyments  of  life.  The  commercial 
Eusebius,  that  the  Chinese  excelled  spirit  predominating,  which  has  since 
in  the  fine  arts  when  I  wrote  down  the  overwhelmed  the  imaginative  facnU 
description  of  the  Chinese  lady.  The  ties,  and  buried  the  better,  the  more 
portrait  had  its  peculiarities,  and  civilized  pleasures  of  life  under  the 
would  not  have  been  hung  upon  the  weight  of  avarice.  We  are,  my  dear 
line  in  the  Royal  Academy.  I  only  Eusebius,  too  money-loving  and  mo- 
chose  it  for  its  historical  expression,  ney-getting  to  deserve  the  name  of  a 
which  spoke  of  civilisation  of  manners,  thoroughly  civilised  people.  Is  a  true 
of  security,  and  as  containing  in  itself  and  just  perception  of  the  fine  arts  a 
things  which  civilised  people  boast  of.  sign  of  civilisation  1  What  is  admired 
But  there  the  argument  is  not  very  — what  is  eagerly  purchased — what 
much  in  favour  of  this  our  **  Nine-  intellectual  fo^  do  the  purchases  con- 
teenth  Century ;''  for  the  chiefcst  works  vev  1  Is  the  mere  visual  organ  gr»- 
of  art  in  painting  are  of  the  cinque  tided  by  the  lowest  element  of  the 
cctUs,  It  is  not  protended  that  wo  arts — imitation — or  the  mind's  eye  en- 
have  thrown  into  oblivious  shade  the  larged  to  receive  and  love  what  is 
masters  of  old  celebrity ;  nor  that  we  ^eat  and  noble  ?  In  one  sense,  nn- 
have  made  better  statues  than  did  doubtcdly,  the  art  of  livmg  is  better 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  nor  excelled  understood,  because,  the  romance  of 
the  Greeks  in  architecture;  nor  even  life  fading  away,  personal  comforts 
the  artist  builders  of  the  ages  whkh  and  little  luxuries  become  exigencies, 
we  are  pleased  to  style  "  Dark ;"  so  and  engross  the  thoughts,  filling  up 
that  we  have  at  least  lost  some  marks  the  vacancies  that  romance  has  left 
of  civilisation.  Nay,  to  coma  to  Shall  I  shock  you,  my  dear  Eusebius, 
nearer  times  for  comparison :  It  would  if  I  add  my  doubts  if  libcrtjr  b  either 
be  a  hard  thing  for  our  swaggerers  to  civilisation  or  a  sign  of  it  ?  Great 
find  a  dramatist  willing  to  be  taken  things  have  been  done  in  the  world, 
by  the  collar,  and  contrasted  face  to  where  there  has  b^n  little  of  it 
face  with  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare  enough,  as  well  as  where  there  has 
and  Ben  Jonson,  taking  their  plays  been  much.  The  fine  arts  are  certainly 
as  their  representatives.  There  were  not  much  mdebted  to  it 
worthies  of  a  high  romance  in  the  There  is  much  in  the  question  which 
civilised  days  of  the  **  Glorious  Gio-  yet  remains  to  be  considered.  The 
riana."  What  marks  of  essential  civi-  questioned  may  well  ask,  as  did  the 
lisation  are  visible  in  the  comedies  of  heathen  philosopher  on  one  more  im- 
Shakespcare — what  delightful  mix-  portant  and  of  an  infinite  height 
lures  of  the  real  and  unr^ — ^the  mind  and  depth — another  day  of  thought 
springing  from  its  own  natural  elas-  to  answer  it  and  each  succeedmg 
ticitv  above  the  fogs  and  blight  of  day  another  still.  Is  civilisation  that 
worldly  business,  that  ever  tend  to  condition  in  which  all  the  human  fa- 
keep  the  spirits  from  rising !  And  culties  may  be  so  continually  exer- 
why  siiy  comedies?  Tragedies,  too.  cised,  as  to  make  the  more  intellectual 
How  fresh  is  the  atmosphere  mankind  moral  and  religious  being  ?  when  the 
seem  then  to  breathe.  Humanity  is  plant  humanity,  like  every  other  plant 
made  loveable  or  dignified.  If  we  shall  by  cultivation  assume  a  new 
might  judge  of  civilisation  from  the  character  and  even  appearance  ?  I 
works  of  writers  of  that  age,  wo  might  fear  this  condition  necessarily  implies 
be  justified  in  pronouncing  it  most  a  degradation  also.  For  as  in  no  state 
civilised,  for  it  was  governed  by  a  do  ^e  many  reach  the  high  standard, 
vivid  and  romantic  spirit  Take  as  equality  must  be  destroyed,  so  that 
contrast  the  literature  of  Queen  Anne's  inferiority  will  not  only  have  its  moral 
boasted  time.    It  is  quite  of  another  mark,  but  also  its  additional  toil,  far 
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abovo  the  share  it  would  have  suppos-  confess,  Eusebios,  as  I  question  her, 
ing  a  state  nearer  equality.  she  does  look  a  little  more  silly  than 
But,  then,  it  may  bo  answered,  the  I  thought  her.     She  never  went  the 
question  is  not  about  the  many,  but  up-hill  rough  road.     How  should  she  ? 
regards  only  examples,  without  consi-  she  was  never  shod  for  it ;  nay,  were 
daring  number.    Human   plants  may  the  truth  told — for  the  painter  has 
be  exhibited  of  extraordinary  culture  judiciously  kept  it  out  of  sightr--she 
and  beauty — ^be^uty  that  must  be  seen  had  no  proper  feet  to  walk  withal. 
and  admii-ed — and,   if   so,    imitated ;  They  bad  been  pinched  to  next  to  no- 
and  tliis  law  of  imitation  will  draw  in  thing.     She  never  could  have  danced; 
the  many,  in  process  of  time,  to  im-  woidd  have  been  a  sorry  figure  in  a 
provement.      Very    true,    Eusebius ;  European  ball-room ;  and  in  the  way 
and  in  a  race  naturally  energetic,  this  she  must  have    stood,    would    have 
imitation — while,  on  the  whole,  it  will  made  but  (as  Goldsmith  calls  it)  "  a 
improve    general  manners — creates  a  mutilated  curtsey."    It  is  hard  to  give 
social  viex),  affectation — which  is  vul-  up  a  first  idea.     I  proposed  her  as  an 
garity.    The  example  of  our  Anglo-  emblem  of  civilisation — and  why  not? 
Saxon  race  is  to  the  point — of  won-  She  does  not  represent  civilisation  in 
drous  energy,  but  in  no  race   under  its  progress — ^in  its  work ;  but  in  its 
the  sun  is  vulgarity  so  conspicuous,  result — its  perfection.    For    look   at 
If,  then,  tlie  condition  which  forces  all  her, — she  stands  not  up  with  a  bold 
the  human  faculties  to  exertion  be  impudence,     like      Luxury     in    the 
that  of   civilising  tendency,  does   it  "  Choice  of  Hercules,"  puffed  up  and 
follow  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  enlarged   in  the   fat    of  pride,    and 
happiness  ?    The  history  of  the  world  redder  and  whiter  than    nature  —  a 
says  manifestly  that  it  is  not  one  of  painted  Jezebel.     Quite  the  reverse, 
peace,  of  quietness,  ai  content,  of  sim-  She  is  most  delicately  slender  ;  her 
plicit^ — alas!  shall  we  say  of  honesty?  substance  is  of  the  purity  of  the  finest 
For  it  must  be  confessed  civilisation  China  tea^cup.     In  fact,  she  seems  to 
acts  upon  the  mixed  character  which  have  been  set  up  as  the  work  of  a 
every  man  has,  and  therefore  gives  whole  nation's  toil, — as  a  sign,  a  mo- 
progression  both  to  vice  and  virtue,  del,  of  their  civilisation.    They  who 
Man  is  only  made  great  by   trials ;  imagined  such  a  creature,  and  set  her 
difficulties  promote  energies.    It  is  the  upon  her  legs — ^}'et  I  can  hardly  say 
law  of  preparation  for  tnis  world  and  that,  considering  the  feet — must  have 
for  the  next.    Long,  steep,  and  ardu-  made  many  after  the  same  model,  or 
oua  is  the  way  to  excellence.    The  seen  many ;  and  exquisite  must  have 
verse  of  Hesiod  brings  to  mind  a  pas-  been  the  manners  of  such  a  piece  of 
sage  of  greater  authority.    The  smooth  life-porcelain.             ' 
and  broad  way,  and  ever-ready  way,  is  Indeed,  Eusebius,  we  have  greatly 
not  so  good.  mistaken  these  people,  the  (Sinese. 

I  will   believe  their  own  account  of 

^'Tiii^^doeTHsiipura^coinpo^^c^c.i^n'^ay.  themselves,  and    that    thev    were    a 

A^i^aroi\  ^aKpos  it  mi  op5»aj  Sifios  in  Pplished    people  'whcn    the    ancient 

dxtrriVf  Bntons  went  naked,  and  painted  them- 

Ka2  rpri^ii  rrpdroy  tvtiif  6'its  i^Kpov  Ufirai  SclvCS    with    WOad.      BosidcS,    hcrO    is 

Fntim  J*tT£ira  viXcif  x«^«f<  ^'P  is<ra"  another  picture  at  hand,  clearly  show- 

— Hbsioo.  ing  them  to  have  been,  as  probably 

they  are  still,  a  sensible  people,  for 

Here  we  have  toil,  trouble,  and  a  rough  they  evidently  agree  ivith  the  wisest 

road.  man  who  said,  "  Spare  the  rod  and 

Now  for  a  little  entanglement  of  spoil  the  child."    Here  they  have  pic- 


the  Chinese  lady,    who  first  set  my  civilisation — ^for    it,    certainly    leaves 

thoughts  upon  this  speculation.  Surely  one,  giving,  as  it  were,  a   bottomry 

ahe  never  got  that  placid  do-nothinnr  bond  of  future  wisdom— -I  should  like 

Jook  from  any  long  liabit  of  toil  and  to  know  what  is.     Birch-buds  are  the 

trouble;  ahe  never  work^  hard.    I  smartrmoney  of  education,  and  won- 
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derfally  improve  the  memory  without  lished.    It  results  from  it  that  during 

touching  the  head,  but  reaching  the  the  short  space  of  time  which  has 

brain  by  a  harmless  and  distant  sym-  elapsed  since  the  fair  of  Easter  last, 

pathy.    I  am  sure  the  Chinese  roust  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  eight 

be  a  people  well  worth  studying  ;  and,  hundred  and  sixty  new  books  have 

with  all  our  national  conceit,  we  may  been  published  in  Germany,  and  that 

learn  a  good  deal  from  them.      If  we  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fiffy 

scatter  them  about  with  our  artillery,  others  are  in  the  press.    More  than 

and  stick  them  upon  bayonets,  and  one-half  of  these  works  are  on  sden- 

despise  them  because  they  are  inno-  tific  subjects.'^    Mercy  on  the  braiiM 

cent,  or  have  been  till  recently,  in  the  of  the  people ! — they  will  be  inevitably 

arts  of  destruction,   who  are  the  most  addled.  What  with  all  this  learning  and 

savage — ^the  slaughtered  or  the  slaugh-  reading,  summing  and  analysing,  and 

terers?    Are  we  to  call  war  civilisa^  making  book-shelves    of  themselves, 

tion  t    Perhaps  it  may  be  the  "  rough  they  are  retrograding  in  natural  under- 

way**  it  has  to  pass.     Ask  the  Czar  standing^,  whicn  ou^ht  to  be  the  strong 

to  answer  the  question.     Ho  will  un-  foundation  of  civilisation.    And  there 

doubtedly  say  that  it  is  cutting  the  is  the  necessity  growing  up  of  reading 

throats  of  the  Turks  and  filching  their  all  the  daily  papers  bBsiaei.    Better, 

property ;  and  he  will  show  you  one  Euscbius,    that    the     human     plant 

undoubted  proof  of  the  highest  civili-  should  grow,  like  a  cucumber,  to  belly, 

sation  of  modern  times,  consummate  and  run  along  the  common  around, 

hypocrisy— committing     murder     by  then  shoot  out  such  head-seed  as  is 

wholesale  in  the  name  of  religion.  likely  to  come  out  of  such  a  hotbed 

Shall  I  advance  a  seeming  paradox  ?  under  a  surfeit  of  dry  manure.    Verily 

Civilisation  is  impeded  by  Knowledge  it  must  shortly  come  to  pass,  that  Ig- 

— that  is,  by  the  modem  demand  for  noramus  will  be  the  wisest  if  not  the 

it    The  memory  becomes  crammed,  knowingest  among  us.    He  may  have 

till  there  be  no  room  in  the  brain  for  common  sense,  a  few  flights  of  imagi- 

lemtimate  thought  to  work  in.    Hence  nation    unchoked  with    the    dust    of 

a  bewilderment,  a  confusion  of  other  learning,  or  many  wholesome  preju- 

men's  ideas,  and  none  of  our  own ;  dices,  a  great  deal  of  honest  feelinff, 

a  general  perplexity,  and  little  agree-  and  with   these  homespun    materials 

ment  among  people  in  sentiment,  for  keep  his  morals  and  religion  pure,  and, 

they  have  no   time  left  to  consider  walking  in  humbleness,  reach  unawares 

upon  their  differences.      The  world  is  the  summit  of  civilisation.  If  you  thmk 

overstocked   with    the     materials    of  him  an  imamnary  being,  wckI  him  to 

kno-wledge,  and  yet  there   is  ever  a  the  Chinese  Purity  in  the  japan  frame, 

demand  for  more.     The  time  of  man's  and  no  one  will  write  the  epithalaml- 

best  wisdom  was  when  he  wos  not  um  so  happily  as  my  friend  Eusebius. 

overburthened    with    books.      Happy  I  might  here  have  ended  my  letter, 

are  scholars  that  so  many  of  the  das-  rather  expecting  to  receive  a  solution 

sics  are  lost     Were  all  that  have  been  to  the  great  question  than  pretending 

written  extant,  the  youth  that  should  to  offer  one.     But  having  written  so 

graduate  in  honours    would  be    the  far,  and  about  to  add  a  concluding 

miracle  of  a  short  time,  and  an  idiot  sentence,  I  received  a  visit  from  our 

the  remainder  of  his  life.    Then  our  matter-of-fact  friend  B.,  whom  people 

own  literature:  it  is  frightful  to  see  hereabout  call  the  ficonomist  Gene- 

the  bulky  monthly  catalogue  of  publi-  ral :  he  is  a  professed  statist,  great  in 

cations.    Had  I  to  begin  the  world,  all  little  things.    He  is  alwa3rs  at  work, 

I  should  throw  down  Uie  list  in  de-  volunteering  unacceptable  advices  and 

spair,  and  prefer  being  a  literary  fool,  schemes  to  boards  of  guardians  and 

with  a  little  common  sense.    Besides,  the  Government    I  told  him  I  was 

the  aspirant  in  education  must  learn  writing  to  you,  and  the  subject  of  my 

^1  modern  languages  also.     What  a  letter. — ^**Then,"  said  he,  »*I  can  assist 

quantity  !     I  made  a  note  from  a  paper  you.  The  census  newly  come  out  is  the 

published,  November   1851.    Here  is  thing.    In  that  you  will  learn  every- 

a  quotation.     A  letter  from  Leipsic  thing.     You  will,  in  fact,  find  civilisa- 

says — "  The  catalogue  for  the  book  tion  depicted  scientifically.  I  will  send 

fou"  of  St  Michael  has  been  just  pu}>-  it  to  you."    We  conversed  an  hour ; 
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I  promised  to  read  his  census  retum  Great    Inqoisitor-General— a   Censas 

in  the  course  of  the  day.    He  smiled  commissioD.    There  is  do  conceivable 

strangely,  but  said  nothing.    I  soon  thing  belonging  to  man,  woman,  or 

nnderetood  what    the    smile    meant,  chila  that  may  not   come  under  the 

when  I  saw  a  labouring  nmn  take  out  inspection,  and  be  in  the  books,  of 

of  a  little  cart  a  huso  parcel,  which  this  great  Gargantuan  Busybody.      In 

vpon  opening  I  found  to  contain  the  truth,  he  was  bom  a  gigantic  infant 

Census  in  nineteen  volumes  or  books,  in   1801.      Hermes,  in  the  Homeric 

Tarying  in  shapes  and  sizes,  some  of  hymn,  leaped  out  of  his    cradle  upon 

whbh  being  very  bulky,  I  judged  to  mischievous  errands  almost  as  soon  as 

eontain  heavy  matter.     The  idea  of  born  :  so  did  our  big  Busybody.     Ere 

reading  over  and  digesting  the  Census  ho  was  six  months  old  he  took    to 

in  an  afternoon  appeared  now  so  ridi-  knocking  at  people's  doors,  and  run- 

enlous  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  ning*  away.      He  soon  grew  bolder, 

laughing  myself.    Nineteen  books  to  stood  to  his  knock,  and  asked  if  Mr. 

examine    in    an  afternoon !      It  was  Thompson  did  not  live  there.  Then  he 

evident  there  would  be  six  months'  had  the  trick  of  getting  into  houses 

toOy  and  as  many  hands  as  Briarous  like  the  boy  Jones,  and  counted  the 

wanted  to  turn  over  the  leaves ;  to  skillets  in  the  scullery,  the  pap^ishes 

aay  nothing  of  the  number  of  heads  in  the  nursery,  turned  over  the  beds  in 

to    hold    me  matter.      What  horse-  the  garrets,  and  booked  men  and  maids 

power  euffine  in  the  brain  to  work  up  who  slept  in  them  before  they  could 

a  digested  process  equal  to  the  task !  put  their  clothes  on.    With  a  thirst  for 

I  was,  however,  being  somewhat  idle,  domestic  knowledge,  he  insisted  upon 

carious  to  see  what  could  have  made  knowing  who  were  married  and  who 

oar  friend  such  an  enthusiast ;  I  there-  not.    lie  would  burst  in  upon  a  family 

fore  looked  into  some  of  the  books —  at  their  prayers,  and  note  wliat  reli- 

became  interested  —  read    more    and  gion  they  were  of.    He  would  know 

more,  though  in  a  desultory  manner,  every  one's  age,  condition,  business, 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  society  so  da-  and    be    very    particular  as    to    sex 

gaerreotyped  in  all  its  phases.     What  female,  why  they  married  or  why  they 

contd    have    given    rise  to  so  much  lived  single  ;  ho  coald  tell   to  a  day 

▼aried    ingenuity  1  —  What    schemes,  when  any  would  lie  in.     The   most 

what  contrivances  for  getting  at  every-  wonderful   thing  was  the  paper  cose 

thing  I   the  commissioners  must  have  he  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went 

been    Titans  in  ingenuity.     Was  it  It  would  have  made  Gargantua  him- 

the  necessity  of  the  case  that  induced  self  stare    with  astonishinent,  for   it 

80    much    elaboration?    I  have  read  is  said,  upon  competent  authority,  to 

that  the  cost  of  the  Census  exceeds  have    weighed    "nearly    forty  tons." 

j&lSO,000.  That  accounts  for  it.  Euse-  This  paper  case  contained  particulars 

bios;  such  a  sum  is  not  to  be  clutched  noted  down  of  every  one's  possible 

without  some  inventive  powers.    Our  concerns.    He  hod  another  at  home, 

friend  thinks  the  Census  will  help  to  in  which  he  kept  circulars  for  distri- 

Bolve    the    question    of   civilisation ;  bution,    demanding    further   informo- 

ao  pray  borrow  the  volumes  of  an  tion.     It  was  said  to  be  bigger  still  ;j 

M.  P.      If   you  cannot    get    at    the  as  he  grew  robust  and  bold,  of  course 

nuuTOW  of  toe  thing  you  want,  you  it  took  more  to  feed  Busybody.     It  is 

will    find    much    for    after    specula-  almost  incredible   what  a  number   of 

tion.      There    is    something    fright-  the  people's  loaves  he  ate  up  in  ono 

ful,  Eusebius,  in   the  idea    that    no  year ;  but  that  there  is  the  baker's  bill 

olaaa    of    men,    no    individuals,    can  to  vouch  for  it,  no  one  would  believo 

henceforth    escape    the    eye    of   this  it    The  quantity  of  food  required  for 

*  There  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  returns  upon   religious   nnd  educational 

statistics^  but  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  '*It  was,  however,  oousidored  doubtful 

%rhether,  upon  a  rigid  construction,  the  Census  Act  rendered  it  compulsory  upon 

murties  to  afford  information  upon  these  particulars  ;  and  the  inquiry  was,  thero- 

mn^panued  as  a  purely  voluntary  investigation." — Report^  Ko.  1. 

f  ^Tbe  weight  of  the  schedules,  blank  eiiu.meta,V.\o\\-\ioo\sA,  «lu^  qVWt  fvix^iaa 
^etpMtobed  from  the  Central  Office,  exceeded  fiJl^-t^o  V>T\ft.*' — Re^poTt^^^A. 
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himself  and  his  numerous  retainers  pifc — and  must  ^ve  children,  who  will 
has  already  made  him  look  aboat  with  oe  delighted  with  the  plaything,  a 
some  anxiety  to  foist  upon  the  conn-  notion  that  our  great  metropolis  must 
try  a  scheme  for  sure  agricultural  be  a  sink  of  iniquity.  Cobbett's  no- 
statistics,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  tion  of  the  ^  groat  wen "  was  by  no 
loaves  to  the  acre.  It  cannot  bo  said  means  agreeable ;  to  make  it  such  a 
of  him,  as  of  many,  that  his  eye  is  black  pit  of  destruction  is  fai^less  flat- 
bigger  tlian  his  bolly,  for  the  former  tcring.  There  are  diagrams  also  show- 
cannot  as  yet  see  ^  bread-stufls  "  ing,  by  the  closeness  of  dots,  the  den- 
enough  to  fill  the  latter.  Besides,  he  sity  of  population  at  various  periods, 
has  quite  an  army  to  maintain  of  It  was  certainly  a  very  ingenious  con- 
officials,  enumerators,  and  registrars,  trivance  of  the  inventor,  for  the  en- 
who  all,  after  the  manner  of  benchers,  largement.and  continuance  of  his  work 
must  eat  their  way  into  the  universal  and  employment ;  in  a  matter,  too, 
knowledge  required  of  them.  Such  where,  at  nrst  view,  so  little  was  re- 
is  Busybody.  In  my  afternoon  nap,  quired  to  be  done.  If  not  more  pro- 
I  have  dreamed  of  him,  Eusebius,  and  ntable,  it  at  least  provides  as  much 
ofier  you  this  description  of  him — his  amusement  as  Diogenes  afforded  when 
bulh,  life,  habits,  ana  manners — as  by  ho  rolled  his  tub  about,'  to  show  that 
a  dreaming  intuitjk>n  I  received  them,  he  must  be  busy.  The  inventor  was, 
What  think  you  of  the  monster?  As  however,  wiser  than  the  philosopher; 
perilous  a  beast  as  the  Wooden  Horse  for  the  philosopher  aime^i  at  satire 
of  Troy.  only,  the  inventor  of  the  maps  and 

"  Inspectura  domos,  venturaque  de-  diagrams  at  pay  and  profit  E very- 
super  urbi."  It  would  ilBt  be  surprising  thing  should  nowadays  be  turned  in- 
if  Irish  mothers,  when  they  find  that  to  the  channel  of  education ;  it  might 
all  their  babes  are  registered,  age  and  be  suggested  to  the  educational  pur- 
sex  noted  down,  were  to  take  into  their  veyors,  and  to  masters  and  inspectors 
heads  that  they  are  to  be  fattened;  and  of  schools,  who  stand  a  chaiice  of 
Swift's  scheme,  which  a  popular  author  wanting  something  to  teach,  to  have 
has  unwisely  characterised  as  serious  these  maps  and  diagrams  printed 
cannibalism,  is  at  length  to  be  realised,  cheaplv  on  thick  or  board  paper,  that, 
and  thus  Bigmouth  of  the  old  fair  and  even  m  their  recreation  hours,  the 
puppet-show  will  appear  as  Busybody-  scholars  may  learn  something,  and 
General.  Perhaps  the  "King  of  the  the  favourite  "game  of  ffoose,"  of 
Cannibal  Islanas,"  since  we  have  ominous  name,  be  profitably  super- 
taught  him  to  read  and  write,  will  •  seded.  The  two  diagrams  of  London, 
avail  himself  of  this  new  registration  the  one  for  the  year  1801,  the  other 
system;  for  with  him  all  is  alike  meat  1851,  may  serve  quite  as  well  as  the 
in  the  market.  I  have  been  reading  "  Chinese  puzzle''  to  ^  exercise  grow- 
an  account  of  such  a  people's  doings,  ing  or  dull  memories,  having  a  like 
and  find  the  only  difierence  between  advantage  of  not  burthening  the  mind, 
human  and  other  is,  that  the  former  already  too  full,  with  any  useful  know- 
is  sold  as  "  long  pig,"  the  other  short  ledge  whatever.  For  instance,  it  will 
pi^.  be  quite  sport  lo  learn  by  heart  that, 

I  mentioned  the  ingenuity  display-  as  to  the  density  of  London  in  1801,  "on 
ed  in  the  Census — ^turn  to  the  maps  an  average,  there  were  neftrly  394 
and  diagrams.  You  will  see  a  map  square  yiuds  of  land  to  every  person, 
of  England  and  Wales,  shaded  so  that  2784  square  yards  to  every  inhabited 
the  depth  of  colour  shall  denote  the  house."  As  to  proximity  m  1801, 
density  of  the  population :  there  are  that,  "  on  an  average,  the  mean  dis- 
figures also  to  tell  the  number  of  per-  tance  from  house  to  house  (inhabited) 
sons  to  a  square  mile,  and  towns  and  was  nearly  57  yards ;  from  person  to 
cities  are  represented  by  round  dots,  person  21  yards."  That,  as  to  dennty 
larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  in  1851,  "on ^  average,  there  were 
number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  nearly  160  square  yards  of  land  to  t 
cu/ious  and  pretty  plaything;  but  of  every  person;  1234  square  3rards  to 
what  imaginaole  use  ?  It  is  like  the  every  inhabited  house."  As  t^  ^totU 
shadowing  on  the  maps  of  the  moon.  mVly,  IYmA.  Vn  \%t>\^  ">  wi.  «a.  «^«»s^^ 
London  looks  awful — a  horrible  black  tbo  moan  d3»\a5i<i^ltom\tfsv»fc^'^^'^^"*^ 
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(inhabited)  was  nearly  38  yards ;  from  age  so  and  so,  and  on  such  bosinesa ; 
person  to  person  14  yards."  So  that  and  now  let  me  have  out  a  horse."  I 
every  person  is  approaching  his  neigh-  should  for  one  like  to  compound  with 
hour  in  person,  out  not  probably  in  this  scrutinising  government,  on  con- 
love  or  liking,  so  rapidly,  as  that  he  dition  of  exemption  from  place  in  their 
has  already  seven  yards  of  the  area  books,  to  put  out  weekly  posted  to  my 
of  his  liberty  taken  from  him  since  door  the  names,  ages,  and  sex  of  every 
1801.  It  will  be  comfortably  and  inmate,  with  a  diary  of  their  employ- 
philosophically  answered,  that  most  ments  the  six  days ;  requesting  not  to 
of  those  who  enjoyed  that  liberty  in  be  called  to  account  for  my  time  on 
1801,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  hallowed  seventh.  There  is  no 
cannot  complain,  for  they  are  now  chance  of  such  a  composition  being 
silent,  and  in  less  space,  that  of  six  accepted  on  their  part;  for  you  wiU 
feet  by  four;  and  that  the  present  see,  Eusebius,  there  is  nothing  they 
generation  easily  accommodate  them-  are  so  busy  about  as  to  know  what 
selves  in  less  space,  having  the  better  religion  you  are  of.  There  is  a  sepa- 
liberty  of  making  more  noise.  These  rate  book  for  this  very  purpose  ;  nay, 
are  the  trifles,  the  games,  and  the  they  go  farther — they  have  superseded 
plays  that  amuse  children  six  feet  all  known  authorities  in  these  matters, 
hign.  Let  them  by  all  means  roll  and  have  dictated  what  shall  be  your 
about  their  tub  in  the  streets,  if  they  creed,  giving  you  only  a  latitude  of 
will  remain  contented  with  their  sport  ^  Churches  ^^ — such  they  call  every 
and  their  wages.  They  have,  how-  denomination  in  their  Report  present- 
ever,  we  may  both  of  us  surmise  and  ed  to  Parlianftnt,  and  her  Majesty, 
fear,  done  far  less  innocent  work.  It  who  as  yet  happily  has  recognised  but 
is  not  pleasant  to  know  that  the  pure,  one  Church  of  England,  in  which  mat- 
chaste  secresy  of  your  house  has  been  ter  the  Report  is  undoubtedly  at  va- 
invaded,  taken  possession  of,  and  is  rianco  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
no  longer  exclusively  yours ;  that  you  the  Constitution,  and  passes  a  kind 
arc  in  name  or  in  number,  as  No.  1  or  of  insulting  suggestion  upon  her  Hiu 
No.  2,  put  away  in  a  pigeon-hole  jesty's  highest  preromtive,  her  very 
somewhere  in  that  black  pit  you  have  crown  and  dignity.  This  is  a  matter 
seen  in  the  map,  to  be  drawn  out,  one  for  other  consideration  ;  the  religious 
of  these  days,  at  the  will  of  any  im-  Report  must  be  examined ;  I  only  see 
pertinent  official,  and  further  ques-  at  present,  and  note  the  fact,  that  the 
tioned,  perhaps,  as  the  phrase  is,  Church  of  England  is  put  dov^  as  but 
squeezedy  when  anything  is  to  be  got  one  of  the  sects, 
out  of  you.  You  may  have  a  com-  ^  Increase  and  multiply"  was  at  the 
mission  sent  down  to  vour  house,  and  beginning,  and  from  the  beginning  to 
take  possession  of  it,  for  some  scrutiny  this  day  is,  the  Divine  command.  Some 
or  other,  while  you  are  taking  your  would  mfer  that  there  must  be  a  bless- 
moming  walk;  on  your  return,  you  iog  attending  obedience  to  it,  others 
will  find  two  or  three  commissioners  would  in  part  abrogate  the  law,  and, 
have  coolly  taken  your  joint  off  the  with  Malthus,  admit  no  crowding  at 
spit,  and  are  politely  drinking  your  the  bountiful  table  which  nature  sup- 
health  oHt  of  your  choicest  sherry ;  plies.  The  presumption  fairly  is,  that 
and  OS  an  excuse  of  extraordinary  as  security  to  life  and  happiness  is 
business,  question  you  about  the  age  the  main  cause  of  increase ;  viewing 
and  property  of  your  great-grand-mo-  this  world  only,  such  increase  must  bo  a 
ther  deceased.  How  do  you  or  I  know  great  good,  and  it  implies  advancement 
what  use  will  be  made  of  all  these  in  civilisation,  which  possibly  may  not 
registered  particulars  about  us?  It  be  ill  defined  as  the  art  of  prpmot- 
would  be  far  pleasanter  to  be  let  alone,  ing  life  and  happiness.  It  includes 
I  have  an  antipathy  to  curious  ques-  moral  advancement  But  the  benefi- 
I  tioning  people.  Dr.  Franklin,  when  cence  of  our  Maker  allows  us  to  look 
be  came  to  a  strange  place,  knowing  beyond  this  world.  Hence,  the  awful 
i^^/eigEi/s/t/VeJ/sposition  of  the  people,  thought,  and  the  responsibility  incur- 
lufed  to  SOY  at  oncOy  "  My  name  b  xo^  %  \ta  Vrvw^aa^  q^  Y^V^VaAion^  is  an 
Benjamin  Franklin ;  I  come  from  auch  incieaa©  oi  NrnxskotVai  Wk\3\%»  'Y\v«^  \% 
f  place,  and  am  going  to  such  a  place ;    a  dep\]d  Vn  l\aa  M^»am«^\.  >ac^  wA  \si^ 
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scope.  It  is  a  carious  fact  which  this  ferred  to  your  company.  "  Tempus 
Census  shows.  In  1801,  the  popula-  abire  tlbi  est"  More  than  this — not 
tion  of  Great  Britain  was  10,578,956 ;  only  persons,  but  houses  are  encroach- 
m  1851,  it  had  reached  20,959,477.  ing  upon  each  other.  '^The  mean 
Thus  the  population  has  nearly  doubled  distance  apart  of  their  houses  was 
in  fifty  years.  But  further, "  The  popu-  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  yards  in 
lation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  includ-  1801,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
ing  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant-  yards  in  1851."  You  see,  then,  you 
seamen,  was  21,272,187  in  1821,  and  must  not  only  set  yourself  in  order  to 
about  27,724,849  in  1851 ;  but  in  the  depart,  but  you  must  ^^set  your  house 
interval  2,685,747  persons  emigrated,  in  order,"  also.  It  is  really  astonish- 
who,  if  simply  added  to  the  population  ing  that  the  Census  Commission  should 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  make  the  sur-  have  taken  such  a  world  of  trouble  ia 
yivors  and  de^tcendants  of  the  races  making  calculations  which,  at  first 
within  the  British  Isles,  in  1821,  now  sight,  look  so  puerile;  we  must  only 
30,410,595."  conclude,  that  somehow  or  other  the 
Perhaps,  Eusebius,  you  never  con-  labour  is  as  much  worth  the  hire,  as 
sidered  that  you  have  only  right  and  the  labourer  is  worthy  his  hire, 
title  to  t^  certain  limited  area,  to  live  I  dare  to  say,  among  your  ignoran- 
and  breathe  in,  in  this  your  beloved  ces,  you  are  ignorant  of  this,  that  the 
country.  Your  area  is  becoming  British  Isles  are  at  least  five  hundred 
more  circumscribed  every  day.  People  in  number.  ^^Five  hundred  islands 
are  approximating  fearfully.  You  and  rocks  have  been  numbered,  but 
may  come  to  touch  ver^  disameable  inhabitants  were  only  found  and  dis- 
people; at  present  you  are  only  a  few  tinguishedon  the  morning  of  March  31, 
yards  apart.    There  are  two  things,  1851,  in  one  hundred  and  seventy-Jive 


according  to  this  Census,  threatening  islands,  or  groups  of  islands."    I  can- 

you — ^" density^      and      "proximity."  not  very  well  tell  what  is  meant  by 

For  "  density"  a  French  writer  pro-  "  distinguished^"  but  you  will  perceive      ^ 

poses  "  specific  population  after  the  that  there  is  a  chance,  if  you  fear  the 

analogy  of  specific  gravity,"  so  that  if  **  crushing  density  and  proximity,"  of 

there   oe  an    accelerating  ratio,  you  escape  to  one  of  these  islands,  as  yet 

may  be  run  in  upon  and  crushed  by  uninhabited,    where    you    may    exist 

your  neighbours,  after  the  annihilating  without  contact    or  contagion,  as  a 

principle  of  some  of  our  railroads.    I  very  *^  distinguished"  individual.    You 

remember  when  a  boy  hearing  an  old  may   be  another  Alexander   Selkirk, 

gentleman   make    a  curious   calcula-  and  "  monarch  of  all  you  survey,"  and 

tion,  equalising  rights  to  the  air  we  have  the  honour  of  a  distinction,  in 

breathe.    He  came  to  the  conclusion  the  next  census,  now  enjoyed  by  a 

that  a  man  who  smoked  tobacco  took  lone  lady.    You  will  be  enumerated 

up  more  room  in  the  atmosphere  than  as,  and  as  solely  taking  care  of,  number 

he  had  any  right  to.    This,  now  that  one.     There    are    British    isles    that 

we  are  so  rapidly  approximating,  ought,  have      each      but    two    inhabitants, 

you  will  think,  to  come  under  the  consi-  "  Littl«^*Papa"  has  but  one — ^a  woman ; 

deration  of  the  Legislature.     See  your  and    **  Inchcolm    one    solitary   man." 

danger — "the    people     of     England  What  think  you  of  this  "last  man" 

were  on  an  average  one  hundred  and  and  this   "  last  woman,"  each  upon 

fifty. three  yards  asunder  in  1801,  and  his   or    her  ^*  ultima   ThuUl"      The 

one  hundred  and  eight  yards  asunder  motherless    man-hating    woman,    in 

in    1851."    Thus  the  regular  goers,  contempt  of  the  parental  name,  alone 

the  world- walkers,  are  coming  in  upon  treading   under    foot  "  Little  Papa.** 

you ;  but  there  are  some  as  erratic  as  The  "  solitary  man,"  if,  as  is  likely  he 

comets,    whose    contiguity    you    will  be,  brutish,  may  live  out  of  the  fear  of 

dread.     I  say  this  is  your  danger,  for  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.     For  if  he 

you  do  not  suppose  such  infinite  pains  disdains  the  marital  luxury,  he  cannot       | 

would  have  been  taken,  and  such  vast  be  punished  for  beating  his  wife, 
expense  incurred,  merely  out  of  idle        The  writer  of  these  statistics,  aware 

curiosity  to  give  you  this  information,  that  thet©  ia  «t  ao<>^^«a^  ^'l  ^t^  TwssNKKt^ 

Perhaps  it  ia  kindly  meant  to  give  you  prudenlVy  «^TvSfe\«»V\.'wJ^  ^X^^5^^*^^ 

a  hint  that  your  room  would  be  pre-  water  i^oetry.    TVxvm^,  «^  ^^^'^^^^  ^"^ '^''^^ 
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face  to  these  Britbih  islands,  he  says, 
''The  ScaDdmavion  race  survives  in 
its  desccndaDts  round  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  soul  of  the  old 
Viking  still  hums  in  the  seamen  of  the 
British  fleet,  in*  the  Deal  hoatmen,  in 
the  fishermen  of  the  Orkneys,  and  in 
that  adventurous,  bold,  direct,  skilful, 
mercantile  class,  that  has  encircled 
the  world  by  its  peaceful  conquests. 
What  the  Greeks  were  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  the  Scandinavians  have 
been  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  popu- 
lation of  a  race  on  the  islands  and  the 
island  coast,  impregnated  with  the 
aea,  in  fixing  its  territorial  boundaries 
would  exhibit  but  little  sympathy  with 
the  remonstrating  Roman  poet,  in  his 
Sabine  farm  over  the  Mediterranean  : 

*  Nequidqoam  Deu9  abacidit 
Prudens  oceano  dissoeiabUi 

TerraSf  si  tamen  ImplflB 
Nun  laogenda  rates  translliunt  vada.'  ** 

A  writer  or  compiler  of  statistics 
should  ride  his  own  hobby.  Pegasus 
is  hard  mouthed  to  his  hand ;  if  he 
attempts  the  use  of  the  curb,  he  is 
thrown,  and  thus  is  sure  to  be  run 
away  with.  So  here  he  has  got  quite 
beyond  the  ground  of  matter-of-fact. 
By  the  Vikings'  soul  in  the  British  sea- 
men— the  burning  soul  too — ^he  de- 
clares himself  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy, quite  gratuitously;  and  in  the 
following  sentence  carries  his  transmi- 
gration notions  to  a  strange  but  prac- 
tical conclusion,  for  he  tells  us  of  a 
race  *^ impegnated  with  the  sea^'*  im- 
aging sailors'  mothers  and  wives  as 
mermaids — that  is,  previous  to  the 
marine  and  marital  aU  lances;  by  which 
unaccountable  flight  of  poetic  diction, 
I  presume,  he  means  only  thj^t  the 
sea  was  rather  a  rough  nursing-mo- 
ther: and  how  could  he  imagine 
that  such  an  untutored  nice  ever  read, 
or  could  read,  a  syllable  of  what 
Horace  wrote?  Doubtless,  he  must 
have  been  weary,  counting  up  these 
five  hundred  mostly  barren  islands, 
and,  coming  in  the  list  to  '•'•Rumy''  it 
most  have  made  for  him  a  comfort- 
able suggestion;  and  in  consequence, 
a  pretty  stiff  tumbler  set  all  his  ideas 
at  once  afloat,  and  poetically,  '^half 
Beaa  over"  among  the  islan(^  steer- 
ing,  however,  steadily,  as  he  waa 
bound  towards  Muil  Port,  and  the 
Oiore  pleaaant  hospitality  of  its  7485 


inhabitants.  Having  descended  from 
this  marine  Pegasus,  the  author  pro* 
ceeda  in  his  statistics. 

The  number  of  inhabited  housea  in 
Great  Britain  in   1801   amounted  to 
1,870,476;    in    1861,    to    3,648,347: 
these  contained  4,312,388   families— 
persons,  20,816,351.     Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  number  of  houses  since  1801 
is  nearly    doubled.    How  commonly 
we  boast,  Eusebius,   of   things  that 
have  passed  away  !    You  hear  it  now 
often    siiid    that     an     Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle,   the  garrison  of 
wliich  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to 
be    known    only  to  himself.     There 
has  been  an  idea  that  not  only  the 
master,  but  all    down    to    the    very 
scullion,  are  ready  to  stand  f|^h  spits 
and  skillets  to  keep  out  unwelcome 
invaders;    whereas  the    truth    is,  as 
shown  in  this  Census,  that  the  castle 
has    its    government    inspector,  who 
notes  down  and  registers  the  num- 
bers, ages,  names,  sexes,  and  occupa- 
tions of  every  individual  the  said  castle 
contains.    Houses    arc    a    ver}'    nice 
tangible  property  for  the  convenience 
of  government  taxation ;  by  judicious 
scrutiny,  of  which  the  Census  Commis- 
sion provides  ample  means,  it  will  be 
easily  ascertained    what  each  family 
has  to  live  upon;  or,  what  is  quite 
tlie  same   thing  for  the  getting  the 
taxation,  what  on  "an  average"  the 
Commissioners    may   think   the  said 
family  ought  to  have  to  live   upon; 
thus  the  income-tax  is  facilitated  in 
computation  and  collection.      These 
are   surely    encroacliments,    that,    by 
little  and  little,  are  domineering  over 
the  subjects'  liberty.     There  are  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  also  which  affect 
this  liberty  in    the    *' castle ;"    some 
general,  some  local.     In    few  places 
can  a  man  make    alterations  in   his 
building,   inside  or  out,  without  an 
application  for  consent,  and  of  course 
a  fee  to  some  commissioner  or  other. 
If   he  succeeds,  there    is    a    furtlier 
penalty      upon     his      improvements, 
though  they  may  have  been  required 
for  the  very  health  of  his  family.    He 
has,  through    this    Census    scrutiny, 
to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  improvements, 
nor  is  he  allowed  any  deduction  for 
repairs.      This    Englishman's    castle, 
then,  ^OML  ^^<|\&  «&  m\\.Q,h.  besieged  ss 
'Boixiax%UTi<dL\    W  ^T^\i  \\.  N4«&  \>x^N^ 
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by  the  window-tax,  and  is  always  at  theme    in    our  school    days,   I   look 

the  mercy  of  commissioners,  whether  it  upon  now  as  a  very  silly  fellow.   I  have 

shall  or  shall  not  bo  turned   out  of  often  heard  you  express  your  dislike  of 

doors.    Many  a  one  is  there  that  has  any  impertinent  memento  moris — you 

a  ten-pound  battery  playing  upon  it  have  even   thought  it  irreligious,  and 

all    the    year    round.     If,    weary    of  unthankful    for   present    good ;    and 

watching    your   besiegers,  you    turn  tending  to  chill    the  life  blood,   the 

yourself   out  of    house,  and   live    a  little  that  is  left  in   the   old,  and  to 

rambling,   roving  life  how  you  can,  throw  a  wet  blanket  over  the  cheer- 

you  will   not  so   easily  escape;  you  fulness  of  the  young,  out  of  which 

will  have  an  inspector  after  you  with  cheerfulness    elastic    manhood    is    to 

note-book  and  ink-horn,  and  you  will  spring,  and  to  take  upon  itself  to  do 

be     booked     and     pigeon-holed     for  the  manly  responsible  duties   of  life 

further  use  when  wanted.     "Finally,  vigorously.     I  repeat  that  you  have 

there  is  the    population   sleeping    in  always  maintained,  that  to   thrust  a 

bams,  in  tents,  nnd  in  the  open  air,  memento  mori    in   every  man's    face, 

comprising,  with  some  honest,  some  or  to  carve  it  upon  his  walking  stick 

unfortunate    people    out  of   employ-  is  irreligious,  because  it  is  essential 

ment,  o^t^^^P^^^'^^y  employed,  gyp-,  unthankful n ess. 

sies,     beggars,    strollers,    vagabonds.        It  is  not  pleasant,  certainly,  to  have 

vagrants,    outcasts,     criminals.     The  one's  diiys  numbered   by  other  peo- 

enumeration  of  the  houseless  popula-  pie,  and  sent  to  you  in  circulars.    I 

tion,   unsettied  in  families,  is  neces-  knew  one  of  these  life  calculators;  a 

sarily  imperfect,  and  thp  actual  num-  clergyman  called  to  condole  with  him 

ber  must  exceed  the  18,249  returned  :  on  the  recent  death  of  his  wife.    All 

namely,  9972  in    barns,  and  8277  in  he  could  get  from  him  was  partiy  a 

the  open  air."    The  poor    strollers !  submission  to  a  necessity,  and  nartly 

why  should   they  be   stigmatised  and  a  congratulation   that  death   had  not 

classed    with     vagabonds,    vagrants,  taken  him.    "Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "if 

outcasts,  and  criminals  ?  Are  they  not  A  does  not  die,  in  all  probability  B 

following  their  lawful  vocation,  and  will ;   and  if  neither  A  nor  B  die,  C 

doing  something,  as  it  is  hoped  they  are,  must."      You     will     be     indignant, 

towards  civilising  the  'people  through  but    your    philosophy  will  have    the 

legitimate  amusement?     Is  the   com-  pleasure  of  its  indignation,  if  I  point- 

piTer  of  these  statistics  a  descendant  ed    out  to  your    notice    Busybody's 

of  the  old  Puritans,  and  still  retain-  table    of  mortality.    When    fast    he 

ing  an   unwarrantable   prejudice?    It  knocked  at    your  door,  and  booked 

were  better  he  had  the  charity  of  the  your  age,  did  his  eyebrows  arch  with 

chimney-sweeper    boy,    who    remon-  surprise?    Eusebius,  that  look  meant 

strated  with  a    brother  sweep,  who  to   tell   you  that  you  had  no  right 

pointed  his  finger  at  Grarrick  in  the  ^liiatevcr  at  that  moment  to  be  alive. 

streets,  and  said,  "  There  be  one  of  He  longed  to  filch  your  name  out  of 

t!io    player-folk."      "Don't  say    so,"  his  pigeon-hole  of   life.    You  are  a 

said     the    discreet     one,    "for    thee  hale  man,  and  will,  I  hope,  doing  so 

dostn't  know  what  thee  and  I  may  much  good  as  you  do,  outlive  a  couple 

como    to."      But    I    know,    as    you  of  censuses  yet.    Have  yomx  eye  upon 

rather  patronise  g)'psies,  you  will  be  Busybody    when    he    next    appears; 

pleased    to    hear   that  one    tribe    of  not  like  Death,  with  one  of  his  wam- 

them    baffled    the  officials.      "It   is  ings,  but   ready  to  receive    a  certifi- 

mentioncd    in    one    instance  that    a  cate    of   burial.      There    is  a    table 

tribe  of   gypsies  struck    their  tents,  showing    how    very  few  who    were 

and    passed  into    another    parish    in  alive  in  1801  are  now  living,  and  so 

order  to  escape  enumeration."  on,  at  every  succeeding  census.    "  By 

The  great  king  ^^liom  we  read  of  the  English  Life  Table  it  is  shown 

in   history,  who,  in  the  excess  of  his  that  the  half  of  a  generation  of  men 

felicity,  thought  it  needful  to  have  a  of  all  ages  passes  away  in  thirty  years^ 

flapper  appointed  to  remind  him  every  and    that  more  than   three  in  every 

day   that  he  was  mortal,  though  ho  four  of  iVveu  liwn^T  $i\^  \wVbNS.  ^^^^- 

WAS   mndo    the  example  of   many  a    tuTy,*"     li\i\.  \  '^^aa  ^1  ^^^  ns«:^<^- 
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come  subject — nor  wfll  I  be  the  one  are  balanced ;  it  would  be  a  speenla- 

to  say  to  you  or  to  any  man,  "  Proxi-  tion  not  uninteresting  to  aee  what 

mus   ardet,  Ucalegon.       Lot  Ucale-  causes  may  have  induced  oocasioiud 

gon's  house  escape  ifit  can.  variations.    Thus  speaks  the  Report: 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  contemplate  ^  The  sexes  have  apparently  in- 
births  than  deaths.  There  is  some-  creased  at  different  rates  in  certain 
thing  very  curious  in  that  hidden  law  decennaries,  but  the  average  annual 
which  evidently  regulates  the  proper-  rates  of  increase  througb  the  whole 
tion  of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  It  period  have  been  so  nearly  the  same 
has  been  common] v  thought  that  the  (males  1.328,  females  1.329  per  cent) 
males  have  exceeded  the  females,  in  as  to  Cause  a  slight  difference  only  in 
order  to  make  allowance  for  the  the  third  decimal  place,  and  have 
greater  waste  of  life  to  which  the  differed  little  from  1^  annually.  The 
males  are  subject  by  wars  and  the  decennial  rates  of  increase  were,  males 
elements.  But  the  facts  show  tho  14.108,  females  14.111."  The  'Haw 
contrary.  "  The  number  of  the  male  of  population,"  as  it  relates  to  proper- 
population  of  Great  Britain  was  tion  of  sexes,  is  a  mystery,  ^fo  hu- 
10,386,048,  of  the  female  population  man  polity  can  provide  for  that  It 
10,735,919;  tho  females  exceeded  is  plain  to  see,  however,  t^t  thero 
the  males  by  349,871 :  and  tho  males  is  a  wise,  benevolent,  superintending 
at  home  were  10,223,558;  conse-  power  which  makes  and  maintains 
quently  the  females  exceeded  by  the  law  in  a  just  equilibrium.  Whether 
512,361  the  males  in  Great  Britain,  people  shall  marry  or  no  may  depend 
To  every  100,000  females  tlic  males  on  human  laws  and  civil  institutions ; 
were  96,741,  including  1538  males  whether  due  encouragement  be  g^ven, 
abroad,  the  exclusion  of  whom  leaves  or  the  reverse. 

95,203  males  at  home.  The  excess  of  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that 
females  over  males  was  nearly  the  among  the  Sauromatse,  a  people  in 
same  proportionally  in  1801  and  1851.  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Thus,  in  1801,  to  every  100,000  males  Asia,  the  women  dressed  in  the  habits 
there  were  103,353  females ;  in  1851,  of  men,  and,  like  them,  engaged  in 
the  females  were  103,369  to  the  same  battle ;  that  none  wore  allowed  to 
number  of  malef*.  The  proportion  in  marry  till  she  shall  first  have  killed 
both  periods  was  nearly  30  males  to  her  man.  Hence  it  happened,  we 
31  females."  It  may  be  inferred  from  are  further  told,  that  many  died  old 
this  that  there  is  rather  a  greater  maids,  never  having  been  able  to  fulfil 
waste  of  female  life  than  of  male.  It  the  conditions.  How  any  population 
would  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  could  be  kept  up  under  the  existence 
how  long  this  excess  has  been  found  of  such  a  law,  no  one  now  can  question 
to  have  taken  place ;  I  am  inclined  to  the  historian.  I  suppose,  from  the 
suspect  that  the  unhealthy  employ-  necessity  of  the  case,  that  a  reform 
ments  of  yoong  women,  to  so  large  was  demanded,  and  more  peaceful 
an  extent,  may  have  been  the  cause ;  marriages  were  the  fu^t-fruits  of  a 
for  it  seems  to  be  the  Uw  of  nature  to  free  trade.  It  must  have  been  an  ad- 
make  a  supply  for  tlie  greater  waste,  venturous  thing  for  a  man  to  marry  a 
Humanity  requires  a  strict  scrutiny  woman  who  had  once  killed  her  man 
into  the  healthy  or  deleterious  em-  to  obtain  {one  husband;  he  might 
ployments  of  youn^  women,  especially  have  lived  in  continual  fear  that  she 
in  our  manufacturing  districts,  to  ac-  might  kill  a  second  man  to  have  an- 
count  for  this  excessive  supply,  that  other  husband. 

as  far  as  is  possible  some  remedial  It  appears  that  marrkige,  though  it 

measures  may  be  adopted.    That  all  is  nominally  free,  is  under  restriction ; 

is  regulated  by  a  law  of  Providence,  were    it    otherwise,  the    increase  of 

there  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  mind,  population  would  be  far  greater.    *'  In 

My  present  knowledge  of  the  Census  ordinary  times  a  large  proportion  of 

is  entirely  confined  to  the  Report  No.  I  the  marriageable    women    of    every 

of  1851.  I  shalllook  to  the  second  Part  country  are  unmarried."    The  writer 

for  an  elucidation  of  this  problem*  might  have    spared  his  ink;   but  he 

It  is  surprising,  however,  on  the  adds;   **And  the   most  direct  action 

whole,  to  see  how  evenly  the  sexes  on  the  population  is  produced  by  their 
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entering  the  marriage  state.**  As  one  Will  the  worid  be  better,  Eusebius, 
example  may  serve  a  general  purpose,  for  all  these  statistics ;  will  civilisa- 
tfae  Census  ^ves  that  of  the  south-  tion  be  one  jot  advanced,  by  register^ 
eastern  division,  comprising  Surrey,  ing  our  tailors  as  well  as  their  pale- 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  JBerks,  m  tots  1 — by  knowing  how  many  tinkers 
which  "  the  number  of  women  of  the  there  are  in  the  world  to  mend  our 
age  of  20,  and  under  45,  amounted  at  kettles  ?  Tho^  will,  be  sure  of  it^ 
the  last  Census  to  290,209,  of  whom  trudge  about  just  the  same,  and  do 
169,806  were  wives,  and  120,403  were  their  work  as  badly  or  as  well  as 
spinsters  or  widows.  49,997  births  before.  All  trades  will  be  governed 
were  registered  in  the  same  counties  by  their  own  instincts,  without  the 
during  Sie  year  1850,  or  10  children  least  difference ;  unless,  indeed,  sta- 
wereoomin  1850  to  every  58  women  tistics  take  a  more  useful  turn,  and 
living  in  1851."  It  is  to  be  presumed  fix  their  stimna  upon  the  adulterators 
that  among  matrimonial  chances  every  of  goods.  We  may  have  reason  to  say 
lot  is  a  prize.  The  difficulty  of  a  something  in  favour  of  the  Scrutinizer- 
chcice,  where  multitudes  assemble,  General,  when  ho  can  tell  us  where 
maintains  a  law  of  hesitation — of  in-  the  wines  called  port  are  manufac- 
decisio^ — by  which  it  happens  that  tured  that  never  came  from  Portumil, 
celibacy  becomes  wise,  and  is  fond  of  and  who  make  them ;  who  adul- 
repeating  the  philosopher's  advice  as  teratcs  our  drags,  so  that  people  are 
to  the  time  to  marry :  if  young,  not  dying  for  lack  of^  the  genuine ;  who, 
yet;  if  middle-aged,  wait;  if  old,  in  fact,  poison  all  we  oat  and  drink, 
never.  Let  us  see  how  the  reverse  and  put  devils-dust  on  our  backs  for 
operates  where  the  choice  is  very  woollen  cloth.  It  is  very  little  to  the 
limited.  St.  Kiida,  in  the  parish  of  purpose  to  have  the  number  of  thieves 
Harris,  is  70  miles  away  from  the  and  rascals  that  infest  the  world,  if 
mainland  in  the  Western  Hebrides ;  the  Augean  stable  of  crime  is  left  un- 
the  population  is  110 — 48  males,  62  cleansea.  If  dishonesty  should  ever 
females;  32  families  in  32  houses,  be  driven  out  of  common  trades, 
^  There  are  19  married  couples  on  which  it  has  so  notoriously  infected, 
the  island,  2  widowers,  8  widows,  a  great  thing  would  be  done ;  and  we 
Five  unmarried  men,  5  unmarried  might  bear  with  a  grateful  quietude 
icomen  ofikt  age  of  20  and  under  46."  more  numbering  and  registering  of  us 
One  would  imagine  these  had  only  to  and  all  our  concerns  than  we  quite 
meet  and  to  marry.  Five  is  no  great  like ;  although  it  surely  is  not  neces- 
choice ;  the  greater  haste,  you  would  sary  for  this  to  carry  on  such  espion- 
suppose,  to  take  a  partner.  Is  the  age  as  this  Census  contains.  Perhaps 
solution  to  be  found  in  this  extra-  even  its  absurdity  is  dangerous,  for  it 
ordinary  fact,  that  there  is  no  clergy-  induces  people  to  fix  their  minds  upon 
man  to  unite  the  couples  resident  on  that,  not  upon  its  ulterior  purposes, 
the  island?  The  five  couples  must  While  men  are  laughing  at  tnings, 
wait;  and  as  the  clergyman  on  the  wilily  ridiculous  in  themselves,  they 
mainland  may  hesitate  to  go  140  know  not  what  mischief  is  secretly 
miles  to  marry  one  couple,  he  is  pro-  brewing.  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  great 
bably  waiting  for  all  five  to  come  to  a  offence  in  any  way  to  touch  the 
decision.  It  must  have  been  some  sanctity  of  the  hearth — that  what 
such  unfortunate  place  as  St  Kilda  economists  and  statistic  inventors 
which  supplied  the  wit  to  *the  epi-  may  please  to  call  public  Tiberty, 
grammatist  upon  the  question  of  mar-  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  home 
riages  ceasing  elsewhere,  the  priest  liberty.  It  is  something  monstrous 
asserting  that  women  are  not  to  be  that  every  one  should  be  obliged  to 
found  there ;  the  reply  being —  give  an  account  of  every  inmate  in 

his  house,  their  ages,  conditions,  and 

•*  Women  there  we,  buti;m  afraid  their  relationship.     It  is  better  to  let 
Tktiy  cannot  fiiiA  a  priest  J*  «  ..  '     j.,,  »  ,.^ 

some  of  the  peccadilloes  of  life  escape 

'^C^i    St.  Kilda,**  says    the    Census,  notice,  than  register  them    and  the 

*^  there  is  a  manse  and  a  church,  bat  house.    If  Miss  or  Mrs.  Dobora  Wil- 

Do  medical  man — no  clergyman  resi-  kins  shall  receive  under  her  hospi- 

dent  on  the  island."  taltty  a  big  nephew,  it  is  very  hard 
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upon  her  to  be  obliged  to  certify  the    even  with  much  secret  scmtiny  allowed 
exact  rolatioDship,  or  induce  her  into    them ;  it  is  for  the  public  safety ;  baft 
the  great  error  of  writing  down  a   there  let  it  end  in  its  admitted  autho- 
falsehood.    Men  may  be  a  Tittle  more  rity.    Make  not  a  police  of  a  census 
careless  in  such  matters,  but  feminine  commission,  nor  let  the  one  interfere 
nicety  is  touched  to  the  quick.    I  re-    with  or  usurp  the  office  of  the  other, 
memoer    once    an  Irishman   walking    Let  a  census  be  content  to  number  the 
into  a  drawing-room,  and  introducing  people — a  police  take  crime  under  its 
to  the  lady  of  the  house  a  tall  youth,  cognisance.    The  undying,  ever-seeing, 
as,  "(jiivo  me  leave  to  introduce  my  and  acting  arrangement  of  a  police 
nephew ;"  then  putting  his  hand  aside  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
of  his  mouth,  ho  added,  in  a  whisper  of  society.    For  revolutions  that  ap- 
which  may  be  truly  termed  Irish,  for  it  pear  to  overturn  everything,  scarcely 
was  quite  as  loud  as  the  first  introduc-  touch    a    well-ordered     police ;     the 
tion,  "  he's  my  son."    Could  you,  hav-  excellence  of  which  is,  that  it  lives 
ing  any  bowels  of  compassion,  extort  a  and    moves    unseen,  unfclt,  by    the 
like  confession  from  such  an  unpro-  good — that  it  is  a  protector, 
tocted    female  as  Miss  Debora?    A  I  remember  years  ago   reading  an 
registration  commission  might,  if  en-  anecdote  showing  the  perfection    of 
couraged,  hereafter  ransack  her  un-  the  old  Parisian  police.    A  gentleman 
fortunate  boxes    to  find    baby-linen,  had  sojourned  in  Paris  a  week  or  two. 
Is  there  to  be  rothing  but  one  rigid  when  one  day  he  was  requested  to 
rule — no  charity  hh<!\vn  to  sex  and  attend  at  the  police-office.     He  was 
ago — ^but  the  unsparing  discovery  of  surprised  when  told  how  he  had  occii- 
both  on   Uiat  fatal   30th   of  March?  pied  himself   since    he  had  been  in 
Must  no  female,  then,  escupo  to  her  Paris — what  houses  he  had  frequented, 
lover*8  arms  in  male  attire — no  *^  lub-  what  friends  visited,  what    business 
berly  boy*'  pass  for  a  sweet  Anne  he  had  transacted.     He   was  finally 
Pago,  that  sweet  Anne  Page  fall  not  asked  the  home-question,  '*  Are  you 
to  the  lot  of  a  fool  ?    Must  foibles,  a  man  of  courage — can  you  rely  upon 
frailties,  and  follies  be  all  registered  yourselfr'      He    thougnt    he  might 
in     damnatory     sichedules  ?      Surely  Then  he  was  told  that  there  was  a 
there  might  he  a  little  decent  conniv-  plot  to  murder  him  in  his  bed  that 
ance,  sum  as  would  spare  the  two  night — ^that  his  own  servant  was  in 
village  ladies,  who,  being  bom  in  the  conspiracy  with  others  for  that  par- 
same  anno  Domini,  annually  visited  pose.    lie  was  desired  to  go  to  bed 
each  other  to  determine  what  should  as  usual,  and,  if  ho  did  not  sleep,  to 
be  their  ages  for  the  ensuing  year,  appear  to  sleep,  and  to  fear  nothing. 
Their  only  eomfbrt  will  be  in  bribery  In  the  night  he  heard  his  room-door 
and  corruption,  which   they  will   be  open,  a  person  or  persons  enter — he 
thankful  is  not  yet  put  down,  and  a  knew  steps  were  softly  approaihing 
fee  will  spare  what  uncharitable  census  his  bed — ho  fancied  the  arm  uplifted 
would  expose.    There  may  be  some-  to  murder  him.     His  reliance  and  his 
thmg  in  attacking    crimes    and    dis-  courage  ^iled  him   not.     Under  h» 
covering  frauds  which  touch  the  whole  bed,  and  elsewhere  in  his  room,  sol- 
community.    These  are  not  much  bar-  diera  had  been  secreted.     To   make 
boured  in  homes,  but  in  public  houses,  the  story  short,  his  servant  and  the 
and  in  shops,  which  are  not  homes,  aceompltees  were  taken.    The  census 
but  as  having  a  public  character,  and  which  a  police  quietly  nuikes  has  an 
giving  public  invitation  to  all  to  enter  object  of  general  safety.     It  has  its 
them,  ought  to  come  under  some  kind  one  pursuit.      It    has    its    particular 
of  surveHkriice ;  but  when  the  citizen  game,  and  we  may  ^ell   give  it  ite 
shuts  his  street  door,  let  none  force  an  license.    By  it  we  sleep  safely  in  our 
entrance.  Let  no  Asmodcus  take  off  his  beds.     It  does  its    complicated    but 
roof,    and    publish    the   within    littlo  defined  work  silently;    whereas    the 
histories,  nor  make    gimlet-holes    in  other  census  is  perpetually  knocking 
walls  and  ceilings.    Such  doings  are  at  every  man's  door,  to  ask  imperti- 
but  ^  <it  present,  a  slight  exaggera-  nent  questions.     7t  is    a    perpetual 
tion  or  caricature  of  A  census.    Let  warning    to    ^*  beware    the    Ides    of 
^*iere  be  a  police^  and  a  good  one;  MaicVvy'  ^oi  liven  it  will  come  and 
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you  must  eive  an  account  of  all  **  Celestial  Empire."  She,  the  femi- 
the  beds,  and  all  who  slept  in  them,  nine  representative  of  a  nation,  the 
And  what  is  all  this  disturbance  fori  prized  pearl  of  the  Romance  of  the 
For  no  earthly  good  that  any  of  the  Porcelam  Empire,  the  very  "  Gentil- 
persecuted  can  yet  see,  but  all  mis-  ezia,"  the  embodied  purity  of  a  peo- 
tnist  the  end.  Must  every  one  of  us  ple^s  best  thoughts,  the  endowed 
have  a  ticket  and  number  on  his  growth  of  a  perfection  above  nature, 
back  ?  It  is  the  same  thing,  if  he  and  for  so  much  worship  as  humanity 
his  concerns,  and  all  the  relations  of  may,  for  its  improvement  in  civilisa^ 
his  life,  are  down  in  Busybody^s  tion,  be  allowed  to  set  up  in  the  gar- 
book.  .  There  he  sits  in  his  Centrali-  den  of  imaginary  virtues,  the  very 
sation  Office,  with  his  millions  of  Goshen  where  grow  plants  and  flowers, 
electric  wires  passing  underground,  and  sweet  waters  glide  unknown  to 
and  coming  up  unseen  in  every  man's  working  nature,  and  all  courting  the 
house.  He  means  to  have  his  hook  enchanting  and  enchanted  beauty, 
in  every  man's  nose,  nay,  every  man's,  "  L'acqua  la  terra  in  suo  favor 
woman's,  and  child's,  and  to  draw  s'inchina.^'  Not  to  be  tedious  with 
them  in  when  he  wills,  as  a  big  spi-  you  in  this  fancied  passion,  Eusebiua^ 
der  does  Lis  flies,  and  perhaps  to  leare  1  come  to  the  point  I  aim  at  She  ii 
thern  sucked  as  dry,  suspended  in  his  the  emblem  of  civilisation,  and  that  is 
million-threaded  web.  And  has  he  feminine  influence.  Its  ideal  hat 
not  as  many  eyes  as  that  ugly  crea-  beautified  that  porcelain  world,  as  it 
ture,  and  as  many  ways  of  spreading  will  ever  beautify  every  other  where 
out  his  ubiquitous  legs — backward,  it  is  felt  and  maintained, 
forward,  or  circular  ?  Oh,  this  Busy-  Yes,  Eusebius,  civilisation,  like 
body ! — he  means  to  have  a  line  in  common  sense,  aptly  called  mother- 
every  one's  mouth,  and  to  draw  all  wit,  comes  from  the  mother.  Ha  who, 
afler  him  as  Gulliver  did  the  diminu-  as  child  and  boy,  loved  and  rever- 
tive  fleet.  But  I  say,  Eusebius,  that,  enced  for  all  her  purity,  truth,  and 
Liliputians  as  we  are  in  his  eyes,  it  is  goodness,  a  mother,  when  he  becomes 
hard  if  we  cannot  combine,  get  our  man  will  ever  do  his  part  in  civilising 
multitudinous  toils  round  his  legs,  and  the  world.  From  the  first  romance  of 
with  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  moth«Hs  love  groweth  every  other 
and  a  pull  altogether,  throw  him  on  romance ;  for  romance  is  a  noble  and 
his  back,  tie  him  down  hands  and  delicate  sentiment  To  propagate 
feet^  search  his  pockets  for  his  hooks,  this  is  to  propagate  civiltsation.  But 
and  then  shoot  6ur  sharpest  arrows  if  any  lack  this  reverence,  from  what- 
into  the  body  of  this  Quintus  Flestrin.  ever  cause,  and  would  palm  upea 
We  will  not  be  any  more  gulled  by  society,  as  better  than  its  romance, 
this  huge  Gulliver.  He  is  the  Great  an  idle  knowledge,  a  low  spirit  of  cal- 
Humbug  and  Deceiver,  cajoling  silly  culation,  an  accumulation  of  mere 
ones  into  a  belief  in  the  marvel  of  his  facts  and  figures,  trust  him  not  with, 
arithmetic;  that  all  the  commonest  the  secrets  of  your  breast;  all  his 
things  of  life  must  be  done  by  his  doings  tend  to  selfishness  and  re* 
mystical  numbers,  or  will  be  done  ill;  barbarbm.  A  mother  to  him  is  but 
that  they  must  count  and  think  of  as  poor  old  Mrs.  Bonnderby  ignored* 
how  mauy  joints,  bones,  muscles,  and  For  my  own  part,  Eusebius,  when  I 
sinews  they  have  in  their  toes,  before  see  such  glib  statistical  calculators 
venturing  their  feet  a  single  step.  boasting  of  their  practical  knowledgje. 
What  is  become  of  civilisation  all  I  bethink  me  oi  the  learned  dog  in 
this  while,  Eusebius  ?  This  Census,  the  show,  who  with  perseverance  has 
which  was  to  t«ll  so  much,  has  not  acquired  the  trick  of^  putting  bis  pew 
thrown  light  upon  the  question.  Yet,  upon  letters  and  numbers,  and  of 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  more  simple  arithmetising  required  ages.  Take- 
one  than  you  or  I  thought  it  to  be.  heed  to  your  pocket  on  such  occa-^ 
I  fp)  back  to  the  placidity  of  the  sions ;  for  though  you  have  paid  your 
Chinese  lady  in  the  picture.  I  am  ad  mission- ticket,  there  remains  t-he 
now  gazing  on  her  expressive  trust*  last  acquirement,  the  last  main  trick 
fulness — upon  a  complexion  that,  if  to  be  exhibited,  the  gjoin^  round  the 
there  be  many  such,  justifies  the  title  of  company  with  the  hat  in  his  mouth. 
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▲   RUSSIAN    RBMINISCENCK. 

Upon  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  ride  on  the  railway  is  soon  over,  and 
February  1 853,   I   left   Pans   by  the  a  good  fire  or  a  brisk  walk  is  a  quick 
Orleans  Railway.     The  weather  was  and  easy  remedy.     Mine  is  a  difierenl 
extremely  severe,  the  frozen  snow  lay  case.     For  forty  years  I  have  nerer 
thick  in    the   streets,  the  asphalt  of  known  warm  feet.^' 
th«  boulevards  was  slippery  as  glass,  **  For    forty    years  ?"     I    repeated, 
sledges  scoured  the  Champs  Ely s^es  thinking  I  had  misunderstood  him. 
and  Bois  de  Boulogne.     An  icy  wind  "  Yes,  sir,   forty   years ;    since  the 
whistle<l  round  the  train  as  we  quitted  winter  of    1812 — the   winter   of  tht 
the  shelter  of  the  station,  and   I  re-  Russian  campaign.'' 
gretted,  as  I  buttoned  myself  to  the  '*  You  were  in  that  terrible  cam- 
chin,  and  shrank  into  my  corner,  that  paign?'*     I   inquired    in    a    tone    of 
the  carriage  was  not  full,  instead  of  interest    and    curiosity.      My     com- 
haying  but  one  occupant  besides  my-  panion,  previously  taciturn,  suddenly 
self.  Decame  communicative. 

Opposite  to  me  sat  a  hale  man  of  ^*Atl   through  it,  sir,''  he  replied; 

about  sixty-five,  with  a  quick  bright  ^^from  the  Niemen  to  the   Kremlin, 

eye,   an  intelligent,    good-humoured  and  back    again.     It  was   my    first 

countenance  —  somewhat    weather-  campaign,   and  was  near  being  my 

beaten — and  the  red   rosette  of  the  last.     I  wjas  in  others  atterwanis ;  in 

Legion  of  Honour  in  his  button-hole.  Germany  in  1813,  when  the  combined 

During  the  first  half-hour  he  pored  over  Germans  and  Russians  drove  us  be- 

a  letter^  whose  contends,  judging  from  fore    them,  for  want  of   the   brare 

the  animated  expression  of  his  phy-  fellows   we   had    left    in    Muscovy's 

siogDomy,   interested    him    strongly,  snows;  in  France  in  1814,  when  the 

He    seemed   scarcely  aware  of  my  Emperor   made   his   gallant  struggle 

presence.      At   last    he    put  up  the  against  overwhelming  forces ;  and  at 

letter,   and  then  for  the    first   time  the  closing  scene   in  Flanders:  bul 

looked  me  in  the  face.    I  had  been  not  all   those  three    campaigns  put 

but  a  few  dajs  out  of  a  sick-bed,  together,   nor,   as  I  believe,  all  that 

and  was  sensitive   to  the  cold,  and  this  century  has  witnessed,  can  match 

doubtless  my  appearance  was  chilly  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  winter  in 

and  woebegone  enough,  for  I  detected  Russia." 

a  slight  approach  to  a  smile  at  the  He  paused,  and.  leaning  back  in 

comers  of^the  stranger's  mouth.    To  his  corner,  seemed  to  revolve  in  his 

one  or  two  commonplace  remarks  he  mind  events  of  powerful  interest  long 

replied    courteously   but   laconically,  gone  by.    I  waited  a  while,  in  hopes 

like  a  man  who  is  neither  unsociable  he  would  resume  the  subject.    As  he 

nor  averse  to  conversation,  but  who  did  not  do  so,  I  asked  him  to  what 

prefers  his  own  thoughts  to  that  bald  arm  he  belonged  when  in  Russia, 

talk  with  which  travellers  sometimes  '^  I    was    assistant-surgeon    in    a 

weary  each    other    rather    than    sit  regiment  of  hussars,"   he  answered, 

•ilent.    So  our  dialogue  soon  dropped.  '^  and  in  my  medical  capacity  1  had 

The  cold  increased,  my  feet  were  be-  abundant  oppertunity   to   make    ac- 

numbed,  and  I  stamped  them  on  the  ouaintance  with  the  horrors  of  war. 

floor  of  the  carriage  to  revive  the  cir-  On  the  7th  of  September,  for  instance, 

cnlation.      My  companion    observed  at  the    Moskwa — Heavens !    what  a 

my  proceedings  with  a  comical  look,  shambles  that  was !     Ah,  it  was  fine 

as  if  he  thought  me  a  very  tender  to  see  such  valour  on  both  sides — 

traveller.  for  the   Russians  fought   welt — ^g&l* 

^This    carriage    must    be    badly  lantly,  sir,  or  where  would  have  been 

dosed/'  I  remarked:    *'  It  is  bitter  cold  the  glory  of  beating  them  ?    But  Ney ! 

iff  the  feet'*                                    ^  Ney !  Oh !  he  was  splendid  that  day ! 

"J^or  that  discomfoit  I  have  little  His  "wYioVe  co\m\«iv^.tk^i«v  ^^i^xiv^l^  ai 
^'fy"/^  repUmd  tbj»  Freachman.     '*  A   lie  agava  auOi  a^fi^xv.  \^^  \}da  Vicvc^ 
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charge,  exposing  himself  as  freely  as  most    heart-rending    book    that  erer 

any    corporal   in    the    ranks.       And  yet   was   printeil,  and  would   be    ao- 

Eiigene,    the    Viceroy,     with     what  cu-^ed  of  gross  exaggeration.     Exagge- 

vigour  he  hurled  his  masr^es  against  ration,  indeed!  there  was  no  need  to 

that  terrible  redoubt !     When  at  la<t  heighten  the  horr(»r8  of  the  winter  of 

it  was  his,  what  a  sight  was  there!  1812.     All  that  frost,  and  famine,  lead 

The    ground    was   not   strewn    with  and  !*teel,  could  inflict,  was  then  ea- 

dead ;    it    was    heaped,    piled    with  dured ;    all  the  crimes  that   reckless 

them.     They  had  been  shot  down  by  despair    and    ruthless  cruelty   conid 

whole    ranks,    and    there    they   lay,  prompt  were  then  perpetrated.'' 

prostrate  in  line  as  they  had  st^jod."  *' And   how,''   I   a:dced,    **did  you 

The  surgeon  paused.     I  thought  of  escape,   when  so  many,  doubtless  as 

Byron's    beautiful    lines,    b<.>giiming,  strong    and    courageous,    and    more 

"  Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay  ;''  inured    to    hardship^    miserably  per- 

but  1  said  nothing,  for  I  saw  that  my  ished  ?" 

companion  was  now  fairly  started,  and  **  Under    Providence,   I   owed  my 

needed  no  spurring.  preservation  to  the  trustiest  and  moel 

*'  A/onvieMr,''  he  presently  resumed,  faithful    servant    ever    master    had. 

''all  those  things  have  been  brought  Paul  had  been  several  years  in  the 

strongly   to   my   mind  by   the  letter  hussars— was  an  old  soldier,  in  faet^ 

you  i^aw  me  just  now  reading?    It  is  although  still  a  young  man;  and  at  a 

from  an  old  friend,  a  captain  in  1812,  time  when  all  discipUne  and  subordi- 

a   general    now,  who   went  through  nation  were  at  an  end,  when  soldiers 

the  campaign,  and  whom   I  was  so  heeded    not    their    officers,    officers 

fortunate  as  to  save  from  a  grave  in  avoided  their  general^  anu  servants 

those  infernal  plains,  where  most  of  and  masters  were  all  alike  and  upon 

our  poor  comrades  perished.     I  will  a  level,  Paul  proved  true  a^  steel.    As 

iell  you  how  it  happened.     We  were  if  cold   and    the   Cossacks   were   not 

talking  of   the   battle    of    Borodino,  enough,  hunger  was  added  to  our  suf- 

Seventy   thousand    men,   it  is    said,  ferings  :  there  was  no  longer  a  oom- 

were    killed   and  wounded    in    that  mis.-ariat  or  distiibution  of  rations; — 

murderous    fight.     We    surgeons,    as  rations,  forsooth! — dead  horse  was  a 

you  may  well  think,  had  our  hands  luxury  I  have  seen  men  fight  for  till 

full,  and  still  could  not  sufRce  for  a  death,  lean  meat  though  it  was,  for 

tjthe    of    the    sufferers.     It    was    a  the  poor  brutes  were  as   starved  as 

rough  breaking-in  for  a  young  hand,  their  riders.     What  little  there  was  to 

as  I  then  was.     Such  frightful  wounds  eat  in  the  village  we  passed  through 

as  were  there,  of  every  kind  and  de-  fell  to  the  share  of  the  first  comers, 

scription — from  shot  shell,  and  bullet,  Empty   larders — often  smoking  mini 

pike   and  sabre.     Well,  sir,   all   the  — w^ere  all   that  remained  for  those 

misery  and  suffering  I  tlien  saw.  all  who  came  behind.     Well,  sir,  when 

that   vast  amount  of  human   agony  things  were  at  the  worst,  and  pipven- 

and  bloodshed,  whose  steam,  ascend-  der  at  the  scarcest^  Paul  always  had 

ing    to    Heaven,   might    well    have  somethinj^  for  me  in  his  haversack. 

brought  down  God's  malediction  on  One  day  it  would  be  a  bit  of  bread. 

His  creatures,  who  could  thus  destroy  on  the  morrow  a  handful  of  grain  or 

and  deface  each  other,  was  nothing  some  edible   roots,  now  and  then  a 

compare<i  with  the  horrible   misery  slice  of  horse-beef— and  how  deliciiHU 

we  witnessed  on  our  retreat.     I  have  that  seemed,  grrilled  over  our  smokr 

read  everything  that  has  appeared  in  scant^y  fires  I  There  was  never  enoagK 

France  concerning  that  campaign —  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  but  there  was 

S6gnT,  Labaume,  and  other  writers,  always  a  somtthin^ — enough  to  keep 

Their  narratives  are  shocking  enough,  body  and  soul  together.     Paul,  as  1 

but  nothing  to  the  reality.      They  afterwards  discovered,  husbanded  hit 

would    have  sickened   their  readers  stores,  for  he  well  knew  that  if  he  gjST« 

had  they  told  all  they  saw.    If  any.  me  all  at  once,  I  shonld  have  noiung, 

body,  who  went  through   the  cam-  and  then  I  must  have  fasted  for  days^ 

paign,  could  remember  and  set  down  and  perhaps  have  fallen  0»\».^ss?i^»w« 

all  he  witnessed,  he  would  make  Uie  fox  Nf^^kawa.   "fi^xsN.'^xx^^^  ^is«k^^^J 
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ase  and  a£fection  of  the  poor  fellow,  excitement  of  the  skirmish  warmed 

himself   half-starved,   to    carry    food  their    blood,   and  gave   ihem,   as  it 

about  him  day  after  day,  and  refrain  seemed,  fresh  hoJd  upon  life.    In  one 

from  devouring  the  share  secretly  set  of  those  skirmishe^H^   or  rather  iu  a 

aside  for  me  I     There  were  not  many  sharp  combat,  a  dear  fViend  of  mine,  a 

men  in  the  army,  even  of  general  s  captain  in  the  same  regiment,  had  his 

rank,  ca|)able  of  such  devotion  to  the  left  arm  carried  otf  by  a  cannou-^hot. 

dearest  friend  they  had^  for  extreme  After  the  aliair  was  over,  I  came  sud- 

misery  had  induced  a  ferocious  seifi&h-  dcniy  upon  him,  where  be  lay  moan« 

ness,  which  made  us  more  like  hyenas  ing   by  the   roadside,   Lis  face  ashy 

than  Christians.'*  pale,   his   arm  still   hantring    by   the 

'*  I  should  think  the  cold  must  have  sinews.  His  horse  had  either  gal- 
been  even  worse  to  endure  than  hun-  loped  away,  or  been  taken  by  the 
ger,''  said  I,  screwing  up  my  chilly  fugitives. 

extremities,  which  the  interest  of  the  "*-d^  mon  amil^  he  cried,  when 

doctor's  conversation  had  almost  made  he  saw  me,  ^  all  is  over — 1  can  ^o  no 

me  forget  further.     1   shall   never  see  France 

<*  It  was,  sir,  harder  and  more  fatal  again ! ' 
-—at  least  a  greater  number  died  of  it;  ^'I  saw  that  like  the  majority  of 
although,  to  say  the  truth,  frost  and  those  who  received  severe  wounds  in 
famine  there  worked  hand  in  hand,  that  refreat,  his  moral  courage  was 
and  with  such  unity  of  action,  that  it  subdued,  and  had  ^iven  way  to  de- 
was  oft«n  hard  to  say  which  was  the  spair.  I  was  terribly  shocked,  for  I 
cause  of  death  But  it  was  a  shock-  felt  how  slight  was  his  chance  of 
ing  siffht,  of  a  morning,  to  see  the  escape.  I  need  hardljr  tell  you  there 
poor  fellows  lying  dead  round  the  was  very  little  dressing  of  wounds 
bivouac  fires.  Unable  to  resist  fatigue  during  that  latter  part  of  the  retreat ; 
and  the-  drowsy  influence  of  the  cold,  most  of  the  surgeons  were  dead,  the 
they  yielded  to  slumber,  and  passed  hospital-waggons  with  medicine  and 
from  sleep  into  death.  For,  there,  instruments  had  been  left  on  the  road; 
sleep  toas  death.''  transport  for  the  sick  was  out  of  the 

^ But  how  then,"  I  asked,  "did  any  question.      I  assumed  as  cheerful   a 

6Ter  escape  from  Russia,  for  all  must  countenance  as  1  could. 

have  slept  at  times  ? ''  " '  Why,  Pr6ville,'  I  cried,  *  this  will 

'<  I  do  not  believe  that  any  who  not  do ;  we  must  get  you  along  some- 
escaped  did  sleep,  at  least  not  of  a  how.  Come !  courage,  my  friend  1 
night,  at  the  bivouac.  We  used  to  You  shall  see  France  again,  in  spite 
rouse  each  other  continually,  to  pre-  of  all.' 

Tent  our  giving  way,  and  then  get  up  *'  *  Ah,  doctor,'  replied  he,  in  piteous 

and  walk  as  briskly  as  we  could,  to  tones,  *it  is  no  use.    Here  I  shall  die. 

anicken  the  sluggish  circulation.  We  All  you  can  do  for  me  is  to  blow  my 

iept  upon  the  march,  in  our  saddles,  brains  out,  and  save  me  from  the  Cos- 

and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  sack  lances.' 

eren  those  on  foot  slept  when  march-  '^  By  this  time  I  had  dismounted 

ing.      They   marched   in  groups    or  and  was  at  his  side.     The  intense 

dusters,  and  those  in  the  centre  slept,  cold  had  stopped  the  bleeding  of  his 

propped  and  supported  by  their  com-  wound.     I  saw  that  there  was  no 

panions,  and  moving  their  legs  me-  lack  of  vitality  in  him,  and  that,  but 

ohanicallv.    I  do  not  say  that  it  was  for  this  mishap,  few  would  have  ^ot 

a  sonnd,  deep  sleep,  but  rather  a  sort  out  of  the  campaign  in  better  pli^t. 

of  feverish  dozinff.     Such  as  it  was,  £ven  now,  his  despondency  was  per- 

however,  it  was  be'  ter  than  nothing,  haps  his  greatest  danger.    I  remind- 

and  assuredly  saved  some  who  would  ed  him  of  his  wife  and  child  (he  had 

Otherwise  have  sunk.     Others,  who  been  married  little  more  than  a  year, 

wonld  have  given  way  to  weariness  and  news  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter 

upon  the  long  monotonous  march,  were  had  reached    him   on    our   forward 

kept  from  utter  despair  and  self-aban-  march),  of  his  happy  home,  his  old 

donment  only  by  the  repeated  harass-  mother— of  all  the  ties,  in  shorty  that 

Jog  attacks  of  the  Cossacks.     The  bound  him  to  lijfe.    Whilst  speaking, 
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I  severed  the  sinews  that  still  re-  of  them,  and  made  him  as  comfortable 

tained  his  shattered  arm,  and  bound  as  we  could.    The  following  night  we 

it  up  as  best  I  might.    He  still  de-  stopped  at  a  town.    In  the  morning, 

Bpaired  aud  moaned,  but  suffered  me  as  we  were  about  to  march,  the  Cob- 

to  do  as  I  would.     He  was   like  an  sacks  came  down.    There  was  great 

infant  in  my  hands — that  man  who,  confusion ;  several  baggage-carts  were 

in  the  hour  of  battle,  was  a  very  lion  captured  in  the  street,  and  some  of 

for  courage.    But  long  suffering  and  the  wounded  were  abandoned  in  the 

the    sudden    shock— occurring,    too,  houses  where   they  had  passed  the 

when    we  seemed  on  the  verge  of  night.    Amongst  these  was  Sergeant 

safely — had  overcome    his   fortitude.  Fritz.     Not  many  houses  in  the  town 

With  Paul's  help  I  got  him  upon  my  were  still  in  good  condition — most  of 

horse.    The  poor  brute  was  in  no  case  them  had  been  burned  and  knocked 

to  carry  double,  so  I  walked  and  led  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers.    The  house 

it,  although  at  that  time  I  could  hardly  in  which  Fritz  lay  had  still  its  dooif 

hobble.  and  windows,  and  was  one  of  the  most 

"  *  It  is  all  useless,  my  dear  doctor,'  comfortable  in  the  place,  on  which 

Preville  said;  Mhis  is  mv  last  day;  account  it  had  been  converted  into  a 

I  feel  that.     Far  better  shoot  me,  or  teimjorary  hospital.     Well,  the  Rus- 

leave  mo  by  the  roadside,  than  risk  siall  came  in,  brought  their  wound- 

your  life  for  my  sake.'  ed,  and  turned  out  our  poor  fellows 

"  I    took    no    heed,    but    tried    to  to  make  room  for  them.     Some,  who 

cheer  him.      Those    unclean   beasts,  could  not  move  quickly  enough,  were 

the  Cossacks,  were  hovering  around  brutally  pitched  through  a  low  win- 

us  as  usual,  and  at  times  the  bullets  dow  into  a  ^rden  behind  the  house, 

fell  pretty  thick.      Not  a  ouarter  of  there  to  perish  miserably.     Fritz  was 

an  hour  had  elapsed  since  I  set  Pr6-  one  of  these.     Only  just  able  to  crawl, 

ville  on  my  horse,  when  a  shot  struck  he  made  his  way  round  the  garden, 

his  right  eye — not  entering  the  head,  seeking  egress.     He  reached  a  gate 

but  glancing  across  the  globe,  ana  communicating  with  another  garden. 

compl<*tely  destroying  the  sight.  Well,  It  was  locked,  and  pain  and  weakness 

sir,    then    there    occurred  a  phvsio-  forbade  him  climbmg  over.     He  sat 

logical    phenomenon  which    I    have  close  to  the  gate,  propped  against  it, 

never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ac-  and    looking    wistfully    through    the 

count  for.     This  man,  whom  the  loss  bars  at  the  windows  of  a  house,  and 

of  an    arm   had  reduced  to  despair,  at  the  cheerful  glow  of  a  fire,  when 

seemed  to  derive  fresh  courage  from  he  was  perceived  by  a  young  girl. 

the  loss  of  an  eye.     At  any  rate,  from  She  came  out  and  opened  the  gatei, 

that  moment  he  complained  no  more  and  helped  him  into  the  house.     Her 

of  his  fate,  resumed  his  usual  manly  father  was    a  German    clockmaker, 

tone,  and  bore  up  like  a  hero.     Paul  long  settled  in  Russia,  and  Fritz,  a 

was  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  riderless  Swiss,  spoke  German  well.    The  kind 

horse,  which  I  mounted.    The  worst  people  put  him  to  bed,  hid  his  uni- 

was  over,  and  we  soon  got  a  respite,  form,   and  tended    him    like  a  eon. 

Without  troubling   you  with  details,  When,  in  the  following  spring,  his 

and  incredible  though  it  may  seem  to  health  was   restored,  and  he  would 

you,   my  poor   friend    escaped  with  have  left  them^  the  German  proposed 

life,  although  with  a  limb  and  an  eye  to  him  to  remam  and  assist  him  m  his 

the  less.''  trade.    He  accepted  the  offer,  mar- 

"There  must  have  been  many  ex-  ried  the  German's  daughter,  and  re- 

traordinary  escapes  from  that  cam-  mained  in  Russia  until  his  father-in- 

paign,^'  I  remarked.  law's  death,  when  he  was  taken  with 

**  Innumerable.     There  was  a  ser-  a  longing  to  revisit  his  native  moun- 

geant  of  dragoons,  a  former  comrade  tains,   and    returned    to  Switzerland 

of  my  servant's,  wno,  for  many  days,  with  his  wife  and  family.    I  met  him 

marched  beside  me  and  Paul.     H^  .^it-  since  at  Paris,  and   he   told  me  his 

ceived  a  severe  wound.     There  were  story.     But  although  his  escape  was 

some  vehicles  still  with   us  at  that  narrow,  and  romantic  enough,  there 

time,  and  we  got  him  a  place  in  one  must  have  been  others  much  more 
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remarkable.     Most  of  the    prisoners  in, command,  and  where  the  heroio 

made  by  the  Russians,  and  ^ho  sur-  Ney,  who  had  been   separated  from 

Tm*d    st'veie   cold   and  harsh  tieat-  th**  army,  rejoined  us  with  the  ske- 

ment,  were  st»nl  lo  Moscow,  to  hibour  leton   of  his    corpa — havincr  cut  his 

at  rebuilding  the  city.    When  the  tine  way,  by  sheer  valour  and  suldiersliip, 

seaM)n  came,  some  of  them  managed  through  clouds   of  Platotl^s  Cossacks 

to  escape,  and   to  make  th^ir  way,  in  — we  took  a  day's  rest.     It  was  the 

▼arious  disguises,  and  thiough  count-  20tb   of  November,  ilie    last    day   of 

less  adventures,  back    to   their   own  anything    approachtui^     to     comfort 

country."  which  we  were  to  enjoy  before  cross- 

I  have  set  down  but  the  most  gtrik-  ing  the  Russian   frontier.     True,  wo 

ing  poitions   of  our  conversation — or  made    one    more    halt,   at   Mu:odet- 

rath^r,     of     the     doctor's     nai-iative,  schino,   whence  Napoleon   dated   his 

since  I  did  little  but  lij>t(n ;   and  oo-  bulletin  of  our  terrible  disasters,  but 

oasionally,  by  a  question  or  remark,  then  only  a  portion  of  us  could   find 

dinct  his  communicutiveness  into  the  lodging;    we    were    sick,  h.iU-fr^zen, 

channel  i  wished  it  to  take.   We  were  and  numbers  died  in  the  streets.     At 

now  near  Orleans.  Orcha   we   found    shelter  and    tran- 

"  rhe  letter  I  was  reading  when  quillity ;  the  governor  had  provided 
we  8tart4d,"  said  my  compalAon,  provisions  against  our  passage,  the 
"and  which  has  bioueht  hud  to  my  enemy  left  us  quiet,  and  we  enjoyed 
memory  all  that  I  have  told  you — at  a  day  of  complete  repose.  My  bag- 
risk,  perhaps,  of  weaiying  you,*'  he  gage  had  long  since  been  lust,  and 
added  with  a  slight  bow  and  smile,  my  only  pair  of  boots  were  torn  to 
''and  a  host  of  other  circumstances,  shreils.  1  had  been  riding  with  frag. 
to  me  of  thrilling  and  everlasting  in-  ments  of  a  soldier's  jacket  tieil  round 
tere:iit,  is  from  General  Preville,  who  my  feet,  which  I  usually  kept  out  t)f 
livfs  in  the  south  of  France,  but  has  the  stirrups,  the  contact  of  the  iron 
come  unexpectedly  to  Orleans  to  pass  increasing  the  cold.  At  Orcha,  the 
a  month  with  me.  Tliat  is  his  way.  invaluable  Paul  brought  me  a  Jew 
He  lives  happily  with  a  married  (the  Jews  were  our  chief  purveyors 
daughter;  but  now  and  then  the  de-  on  that  retreat)  with  boots  for  sale. 
•ire  to  see  an  old  comrade,  and  to  I  selected  a  pair  and  threw  ^awa^  my 
fight  old  battles  over  again,  comes  so  old  ones,  which  for  many  days  1  had 
strongly  upon  him,  that  he  has  his  not  taken  off.  My  feet  were  already 
▼alise  packed  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  in  a  bad  state,  sore  and  livid.  I 
takes  me  by  surprise.  He  knows  bathed  them,  put  on  fresh  stoi  kings 
well  that 'The  Generars  Room' and  and  my  new  boots,  and  contrived 
an  affectionate  reception  always  with  a  pair  of  old  trousers,  a  sort  of 
await  him.  I  received  his  letter —  leggings  or  overalls,  closed  at  the 
full  of  references  to  old  times— yes-  bottom,  and  to  be  worn  over  the 
terday  evening,  and  am  now  hurrying  boots.  From  that  day  till  ^e  got 
back  to  Or!eans  to  see  him.  He  may  beyond  the  Niemen,  a  distance  of  one 
Tory. likely  be  waiting  for  me  at  the  hundred  and  ten  leagues,  which  we 
Station :  and  you  will  see  that,  for  a  took  three  w^eks  to  perform,  I  never 
man  who  gave  himself  up  for  dead  took  off  any- part  of  my  dress.  Dur- 
forty  years  ago  in  the  snows  of  Rus-  ing  that  time  I  suffered  greatly  from 
iia,  and  begged,  as  a  favour,  a  bullet  my  feet;  they  swelled  till  my  boots 
through  his  brain,  he  looks  tolerably  were  too  tight  for  me.  and  at  times  I 
hearty  and  satisfied  to  live."  was  in  agony.    When  we  at  last  were 

"There  is  one  thing,  Monsieur  le  comparatively  in  safety,  and  I  found 

Doeteur^'^  I   said,   **  which   you  have  myself,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left 

not  yet  explained  to  me,  and  which  Orcha,  in  a  warm  room,  with  a  bed 

I  do  not  understand.     Did  you  mean  to  lie  upon  and  water  to  wash,  I  called 

literally  what  you  said,  that  since  the  Paul  to  pull  off  my  boot^.     Sir,  with 

Rnssian   campa-gn    you  have  never  tl|^ai  came  off  my  stockings,  and  the 

had  your  feet  warm  V*  entire  skin  of  both  feet.     A  flayer's 

*•  Literally   and   truly,  sir.     When  knife  could    hardly  have    done  tho 

we  got  Xo  Orcha,  where  Jomini  was  thing  more  completely.    For  a  mo- 
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menb  I  jvave  myself  up  as  lost.  I  tivelj  into  the  carriages.  Like  most 
had  seen  enough  of  this  kind  of  thin«;  Englishmen,  I  have  a  particular  aver- 
to  know  that  my  feet  were  on  tlie  sion  to  the  Continental  tasliion  of  men 
Terge  of  mortification.  There  was  kissing  and  hugiLfing  each  other,  but  I 
scarcely  tim>  to  amputate,  had  any  contess  I  beheld  with  interest  and  sym- 
been  ar  hand  ro  do  it,  and  had  I  been  ]>athy  the  cordial  embrace*  of  these  two 
willin;r  tn  };rcserve  life  at  such  a  price,  old  comrades,  who  then  quckly  separ- 
Only  one  th.n^^  coidd  save  me,  and  I  at^d,  and,  with  hands  graspeJ,  looked 
resolved  to  t^y  it.  I  ordered  Paul  joyously  and  affectionately  into  each 
to  brini;  a  bot  le  of  brandy;  I  put  a  other's  faces,  whilst  a  thousand  recol- 

Eiece  of  silver  between  my  teeth,  and  lections  of  old  kiudiitss  and  lon^;  com- 

ade    liim   pour  the   spirits  over  my  radiship  were  tvidi^ntly  swel.ing  at 

feet.     1  can  irive  you  no  idea  of  the  their  hearts.     In  his  joy,   my   tiayaU 

excruciatin^r  torture  I  then  endured,  ling  companion  did  not  furjLret  t he  at- 

Whilst   it    lasi- d,    assuredly   no   mar-  teuiive  li.-tener,  whose  journey  he  had 

tyr's   snJerin<,'3  ever  exceeded  mine,  so  agreeably  shortened.     Turning  to 

It   was   airoiiy — but   it    was    safety,  me,  he  presented  me  to  the  i^enera], 

I   bit    the.    Ajiin    nearly  in  two,  and  as  an  Englishman  and  a  new  acquaint- 

broke    this    t<  otli."     (Here   the   doc-  ance,  and  then  cordially  mvi  ed  mo 

tor    drew    up    his    lip   and    exhibit-  t^>  pass  the  re*<t  of  the  day  at  his  hoiite. 

ed    A   defective    tooth,   in    company  But    the    business  that    t^ok    me  to 

with  some  very   wh:te  and  poweiiul  Orleans  was  urgent,  and  my  retum 

grinders.)      ''Tne    martyrdom    saved  to  Paris  must  be  speedy.     Autl  had  it 

me;  I  recovered,  but  the  new  integu-  beei»  otherwise,  I  think  I  still  should 

ments,    wh.i  h   in    time    covered    my  have  scrupled  to  restrain,  by  a  straop 

scarred  f^et.  seem  chilled  by  the  recol-  gefs  pn-g.  nee,  the  first  b!ovv  of  inti- 

lection   of  rheir  predecessors'  suffer-  mate   communiou  to  which   the  two 

ings,   and    from    that    day    to   this   I  friends  evidently  looked  forwuid  with 
have    nf^ver   h  id   my  feet   otherwise-   such  warm  and  pleasurable  ierlingi* 

than  C'^Ici.     But  here  we  are  at  Or-  Sol  gratefully  declined,  but  pitdged 

leans,  sir,  and   yonder  as  I  expected  myself  to  take  advantage  of  the  (UKl^ 

atanvis  my  old  Preville."  tors  hospitality  upon  my  next  visit  to 

The  train  stoppinl  as  he  concluded,  Orleans.     When  that  occur-,  I  shall 

and  a  fi'  e-'oolviug  veteran,  with  white  hope  to  glean  another  Ku»sian  Hemi- 

hair,  an  empiy  sleeve,  and   a  si. ken  uiscence. 
patch  over  one  eye,  peerea  inquiai- 


■\.. 
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History  must  ever  possess  an  undj-  History  has  a  ^and  work  ^et  be- 
ing fascination  for  the  minds  of  men,  fore  it,— one  whidi  mankind  is  just 
for  its  subject  is  the  story  of  their  race,  beginning  to  long  for,  and  which  wiU 
and  its  interest  is  ever  human  to  the  yet  one  day  be  accomplished.  His- 
core.  Its  burden  is  now  a  song  of  re-  tory  must  grow  wider  in  its  scope  and 
joicing  at  the  triumphs,  or  h  wail  of  nobler  in  its  aims  as  the  career  of  our 
lamentation  over  the  errors  and  suffer-  race  advances.  It  must  rise  above 
ings,  of  mankind.    How  history,   in    the  colourin£;s  of  national  bias,  and  the 

fined  hands,  exults  as  it  reaches  those    prejudices  of  particular  eras.     It  musi 
looming  points  in  a  nation's  career —    cease — and  some  day  it  will  cease — 
those  eras  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus,    to  reflect  but  one  phase  at  a  time  of 
of  Haroun-Alraschid,  or  of  our  own    that  many-sided  thing  Truth,  and  will 
Elizabeth, — or,  piercing  back  through    seize  and  set  forth  for  the  instruction 
the  veil  of  time,  discerns  with  joy  the    of  mankind  the  priceless  gem  under 
brilliant  era  of  a  Vicramaditya  in  the    whatever  form  it  appear,  however  at»> 
old  world  of  the  Hindoos, — the  gran-    tired  in  the  strange  costume  of  distant 
deur  of  a  Rameses,  or  still  remoter    times  or  foreign  countries.    It  must 
monarchs  in  E^pt— or  a  rule  of  then    tell  to  man  a  continuous  story  of  his 
unequalled  justice  and  beneficence  ex-    existence.     It  must  recognise  the  truth 
tending  back  for  countless  ages  in  the    that  in  all  those  various  nations  that 
early  history  of  secluded  China.    And    have  flourished  and  passed  away,  there 
how  it  saddens  to  see  these  old  empires    has  been  enshrined  the  self-same  hu- 
pass    away, — to    behold    Rome,    and    man  soul,   which  the  great  Creator 
Greece,   and    Nineveh,  and    Egypt,    made  in  His  own  image,  and^whieh, 
Sosa  and  Persepolis,  and  the  grand    however  manifold  in  its  aberrations^ 
old  cities  of  India,  withered,  rolled  up    will  still  be  found,  on  the  whole,  to 
like  a  scroll,  and  vanishing  from  the    reflect  more  of  truth  than  of  error. 
face  of  the  earth.     Yet  with   what        Nothing  is  more  elevating  than  the 
quiet  hopefulness,  with  what  assured    study  of  the  human  race  through  its 
resignation,  does  it  contemplate  all    successive  phases  of  existence.   There- 
those  changes.     ^Passing  away,^'  it    in  is   to  be   discovered   the  scheme 
knows,  is  written  from  the  flrst  upon    of     God's    Providence     among     the 
the  brow  of  empires  as   well  as  of    nations,     slowly    raising     the     raoe 
men ;    and   even   when    the  mighty    from  one  stage  of  progress   to   ano* 
fabrics    of   human    power  are    seen    ther    and    higher.      The    world    ad- 
crumbling  into  dust  beneath  internal    vances  slowly, — but  still  "it  moves!'* 
decay  or  exteraal  assault, — when  the    Severed    into    distinct    nations,    and 
atores  of  knowledge,  the  monuments    divinely  placed  or  led   into  ^^limes 
of  art — in  fact^  a  whole  civilisation —    congenial  to    the    peculiar    (levelop- 
aeems  rushing  into  obhvion  before  an    mentofeach, — secluded  behind  moun- 
onslaught  of  barbarism,   the  philoso-    tain    chains,  deserts,    or    seas,    each 
phic  historian,  with  an  assuredness  of    section  of  mankind  has  been   left  to 
faith  stronger  than  other  men's,  knows    develop   a  civilisation   of   its   own — 
that  the  human  race  is  but  on  the  eve    forms  of   government,  religion,    art^ 
of  some  new  and  hiffher  development    science,  philosophy,  more  or  less  pe- 
-»4hat  all  is  ordered  by  One  without    culiar  to  itself.     Through  long  ages 
whom    not    a  sparrow   falls    to    the    this  birth  of  nations  has  been  going 
ground,   and   that   from  out    of   the    on,  each  learning  for  itself  the  lessons 
present  chaos  will  emerge  new  king-    of  life.     And  each  of  those  nations, 
doms  and  communities ot  men,  purged    whether  ancient  or  modern,  has  at- 
from  the  dross  of  the  old,  yet  inherit-    tached  itself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
ing  the  larger  portion  of  their  wisdom,    some  one  of  the  many  forms  of  truth, 
^  „  ^  ^    .   ,         ^^    ^  carryinsr  it  to  greater  perfection   than    . 

fd  thMi'wbwh  has  been,  is  not  what  it  wat,-    ^ne  kuows  l\v^V  ^uciV  >«^^  V\v^    ^^v* 
ttAat  wAick  baa  beeo,iM,"  amou^  me  Qcte^Y^U\^  VwQTvx^wi^  N^ift 
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Egyptians,  the  Hebrews, — but  do  not  side :  and  the  former  will  be  unworthy 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  wisdom  of  of  tneir  high   position,  if  they  fail  to 
the  ancient  world  ends  here.     Do  not  perceive  in   how  very  many  things 
suppose  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  they  may   receive    instruction    from 
from  the  old  history  and  writings   of  those  whom  they  regard  as  their  in- 
China— that  land  where  social  ethics  feriors.     The  whole  tendency  of  the 
and    utilitarian    science    were     first  rapidly  -  increasing       communication 
carried  to  comparative  perfection ;  or  between    the    various    nations    and 
from  the  ancient  Hindoos,  who  first  countries  of  the  earth  is  to  shake  men 
pre-eminently  devoted  themselves  to  loose  from  local  prejudices,  and,  by  ex- 
the   study  of  the   spiritual   nature  of  panding  the   mind,  to  fit   it  for   the 
man,  and  in  whose  lofty  speculations  reception    of   that    pure    and    entire 
may   be   found   the    germ   of  almost  truth,    towards    the     attainment     of 
every  system  of  philosophy,  whether  which  the  human  mind  is  journeying, 
true  or  false,  to  which  the  European  and  to  which  the  matchless  plans  of 
world   has   given    birth.     Hegel    and  Divine    Providence    are    slowly  but 
Spinosa  are  but  Hindoos  reviving  in  surely  conducting    the    human    race, 
the     eighteenth     century.      Auguste  To   the  eye    of  the    philosopher,  the 
Comte,  with   his  boasted  new  science  world     is    a    prism    through    which 
of  Positivism,   is  but  a   systematiser  Truth  is  shining— and  the  nations  are 
of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  and  the  the  various  colours  and   hues  of  the 
old  philosophers  of  China. — and  what  spectrum     into    which  "^that  light    is 
are  majiuetism,  clairvoyance,  and  such-  broken.     Hitherto  mankind,   split  in- 
like  researches  at  present  making  into  to  sections,  has  only  exhibited  those 
the   spiritual  powers  of  man,  but  un-  scattered     and     disunited,     but    bril- 
conscious    repetitions    of    what    has  liant,  rays, — truth  refracted  and   col- 
been  known  or  imagined  in  India  for  oured   by  the  national   mind  through 
three  thousand  years?  which    it   passed:   but    now,   in    the 
Had  the   human  race   formed  from  fulness  of  time,  tne  process  is  being 
the  tirst  but  one  nation — swayed  by  reversed.     The  long  training  of  iso- 
but  one   great  impulse,  and  enlight-  lated   nations   is  drawing   to  a  close; 
ened   but   by  its   own   single  experi-  the  barriers  of  space  or  feeling  which 
ence,    how    comparatively   stationary  shut  them  in  are  being  thrown  down  ; 
Tfould  have  been  the  condition  of  the  an  interchange  of  intellectual  as  well 
species !     But   severed   into   separate  us  material  benefits  is  commencing: 
communities,  each  seeking  truth  for  and    the    dissevered    rays  of   partial 
itself,  and,  as  intercommunication  be-  knowledge    are  beginning  to  be   re- 
came   wider,    comparing    its  experi-  united  into  the  pure  and  perfect  light 
ences   with   those   of  its   neighbours,  of  truth. 

the  march  of  mankind  has  been  Let,  then,  some  Newton  or  Hum- 
greatly  accelerated.  There  have  been  boldt  of  history — some  one  who 
a  hundred -tea  re  hers  after  truth  in-  grudges  not  a  lifetime  of  genius  to  the 
stead  of  one.  It  is  only  now,  how-  task,  and  to  whom  Providence  may 
ever,  in  these  latter  days,  that  man-  give  length  of  days. — let  such  an  one 
kind  are  beginning  to  perceive  and  take  up  the  theme  oi  those  old  nations, 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  beneficent  By  the  rnigifit  of  his  graphic  pen 
scheme  of  Providence  which  has  so  let  him  evoke  them  and  their  crumbled 
long  kept  them  secluded  in  location  empires  from  the  dustj  and  place 
and  antagonistic  in  feeling.  It  is  in  them  in  their  pristine  glory  before  the 
those  days  of  running  to  and  fro  upon  eye  of  the  reader.  Let  him  paint  the 
the  earth — when  commerce,  and  rail-  people,  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt, 
"ways,  and  steam-navigation  are  unit-  the  temples  in  which  they  worshipped; 
ing  the  most  distant  regions — that  — let  him  glance  with  graphic  touch 
the  varied  stores  of  knowledge  which  over  the  leading  points  of  their  his- 
have  been  accumulating  in  private  tory,  the  master-spirits  who  iuflu- 
hoards  throu«rh  long  centuries  are  enced,  and  the  poets  who  adorned 
now  being  thrown  into  general  cir-  it; — let  him  depict  the  arts  of  life 
culation.  The  more  advanced  na-  and  Ih©  ^T\a  oi  Xj^^mV^  ^V\^i)tw  Osx^n'ws.- 
tions  are  teaching  the  less  enlight-  terised  t\\om*,  «.xv^,  \k».\^^'3^^»  ^.'^'^'^  ^^^ 
eaed.    But  the  gain  is  not  all  on  one  all,  let  Yi\ta  ^v^^  m\»  n^«^  ^^^^XA  ^^ 
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their    religion     and    philosophy — not  doos  we- perceive   it  often  sweetened 

the  fanta-l.c  crust  of  superstition,  but  and  refined  by  scniimeut, — a  spiritual 

themorespi'itualdoifmas  which  lie  be-  as  well   as    a    sensuous    yeaminjj, — 

low  ;  and,  wasting  but  liitio  time  upon  purer,  as  ardent,  more  pervading  inan 

what  w.iS  false,  set   h  mself  to  eliini-  the  love-passion  of  cuntem[>oraneous 

nate  ihe  true,  and  place  it  once  more  nations.     And  the  same  sp.riiuality  of 

before   the   world.     In    this  way    let  nature  which  made  the  Hmdoo^ihui 

him  paint   the  Chinese,  stout,  square-  fitted   him  also  for  the    stiblle^t  and 

set,  and  supple, — ever  labouring  con-  lofne>t  flights  of  speculation, — savour- 

tentedly   in   their  rice-fields,  and  de-  ing  little  of  the  utilituriaiu  indeed,  but 

lighting  in  social  intercDUrse;  but  also,  tending  to  gratify  the    soul    iu  many 

with  a  free  and  martial  spirit,  of  which  of  its  highest  and  purest  aspirations, 

the  world   is   now  incredulous,  repel-  Caste,  unknown   in  fhnia,  Wiis  in  In- 

ling  with  «tlaughter  the  noniude  hordes  dia  all-prevalent ;  and  there,  also,  we 

of  Central  As. a  which   subsequently  meet  in  its  sternest  form  that  .spirit  of 

overthrew  the  mighty  empires  of  the  devuted  asceticism  by  which  the  myi- 

West.     Let   him  depict  the    country  tic3  of  the   East,    and    suhordmately 

covered  with  district-schools,  and  the  even  in   the   Christian  Church,   have 

people  trained  in  social   morals  by  a  striven    to    exalt     themselves  above 

Government  system  of  education,  cen-  the  level  of  humanity  by  extinguish- 

turies  before  the  birth  of  ChrisL     Let  ing  all  earthly  pas^sion,  and  so  draw- 

him  set  forth  the  psactical  irood  sense  ing  into  nearer  communion  with  the 

and  kindliness  of  spirit  which  charac-  Deity. 

terised  the  inha:)itants  of   that  vast        Or   pass  to  Eirypt.,  and  behold  the 

empire,  as  well   as  their  eminence  in  now  desolate  valley-land   of  the  Nile 

the  social  and   industrial  arts  of  life;  reinvested  with  its  old  splendour  and 

yet   glance  with    brief  but   warning  fertility.     Let  a   thousand    irrigating 

words  at.  the  ni:iterialist:c  tendencies,  canals  spread  again  over  the  t^urface, 

alike  in  creed  ai}d  practice,  by  which  re-clothing    the    land    with   verdure; 

these  go.xl  qualities  were  in  some  de-  while  up  from  the  sands  spring  milei 

gree    counterba'anced.     Or     turn    to  of    temples,    pyramids,     and    endless 

the  Hindoo,  with  his  shm  and  grace-  avenues  of  sphinxes,  obeli-ks?,  and  gi» 

ful  figure,   symbolising  the  fine    and  gantic  statues.     And  Thebes  with  iti 

susceptible    spirit   within.     See    him  '*  hundred   gates,"    it^    libraries,   and 

amontr    ihe   flowery  woods,  luxuriant  stately   palaces — and   Memphis     with 

vegetation,    and   countless    sparkling  its  immense  population,  whose  bones 

waters   of  the  Indian  land, — so  spirit-  are   still    seen   whitening    the   desert 

ual  and  alive  to  the  impressions  of  the  sands  whereon  the  city  once  bloomed 

external  world,  that  he  feels  bound  in  auiicbt      verdure,  —  reappear      with 

lively    sympathy   with  every    living  crowds   of   artisans    and  professional 

thing  around  him,  whether  it  be  beast  men,  carrying  the  division  of  laboni' 

or  bird,   tree  or  flower. — and  in  the  almost  as  far  as  it  is  done  in  modem 

faith  of  the  most  imaginative  panthe-  times;  while  all  around  a  rural  popu* 

ism  that  the  worhi  ever  saw,  regard-  lation  is  tending  herds  or  tilling  the 

ing  himself  and  all  created  terms   as  thrice-fertile  soil;   and,    wearily   and 

incarnations  of  the   Deity,  animated  worn,  innumerable  bands  of  captives 

directly   by   the  spirit  of    the  great  — Nubians  from  the  south,  Negroes 

Creator ;  and,  a  firm  believer  in  the  from   the  desert^   Arabs  from  across 

transmigration     of    souls,     regarding  the  Red  Sea,  and  Syrians  and  Assjo 

every  object  around  him  with  plain-  rians  from  Euphrates  to  the   foot  cf 

tive  tenderness,  as  possibly  the  dwell-  Mount  Taurus — are  toiling  in  digging 

ing  of  the  soul  of  some  lost  friend  or  canals,  in  making  bricks^  or  in  qnar- 

relative.     See  him  under  his  master-  rying,  transporting,  or  raising  to  theif 

sentiment    of    love.      That    passion,  place,  those  huge  blocks  of  granite 

almost    universally    in     the    ancient  which  fill  with  astonishment  the  ea- 

world.  was  a  mere  thirst  of  the  senses ;  gineers  even  of  our  own  times.     Turn 

and  the   few  instances    in  which   it  from    all  this    pomp   and  bustle  and 
JBgures  in  the  iiterature  of  Greece  and    \i\xa7  ^mvsv  <i^  Vvfe,  alone  that   silent 
Rome,  it  is  ma.de  to  strike  its  vicUms    m\\e-\oT\^  vjft\\\x«i  oi  ^Q>>&vft 's^\vt.<»^^ 
JiiJte  a  frenzy.     But  among  the  Hln-    and,  ^aaa^ii^  \iQTi^^\3sx  >icia  ^\.w:^XL^dam 
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ornamented     portals    of    Kamae    or  in  power,  and  wholly  men  in  pasc^ion. 

Luxor,  or  some  other  temple  of  the  Keenly  alive  to  pleasure,  and  heating 

land,  enter  tlio  vast  halls  and  count-  little  of  the  deeper  voices  of  ihe  uoul, 

less  apartments  devot«d  to  sacerdotal  their   thoughts   clung  wholly    to    the 

seclusion  —  whi^re     the     white  robed  beautiful   world   around   Uium  ;    and, 

priests    of   the    Nile,    bathing   three  while  acknowledging  the   soul's   im- 

times    a  -  day    to    maintain     mental  mortality,  they  ever  looked  upon  Eljr- 

purity  and  cahn,  engaged  in  the  ab-  sium,  their  world  beyond   the  giave, 

stract  sciences,  or  seaiched  deep  into  as  a  shadowy  land  where  joy  becomes 

the  secrets  of  tiature  for  that  magical  so  diluted  as  hardly  to  be  woitli  the 

power  by  which  they  fascinated  and  having.     The  greatest  poeis  the  world 

subjiiijAted  the  mindn  of  the  people,  ever  saw,  they  emlMxlied  their  con- 

and  which  enabled  them  to  contend  ceptions,  alike  in  literature,  in  aichi- 

on  ahiiost  equal   terms  with  the  di-  tecture,  and  the  plastic  arts,  in  forms 

vinely-comiiiisdioned  champion  of  ihe  of  such  divine  beauty,  that  altci-aies 

Hebrews.  have  abandoned  in  despair  even  the 

Or  turn  the  eye  northward,  and  see  hope  of  rivalling  them.     The  story  of 

the    I*er-ian     preparing    to    de-cend  Greece  is  not  easily  told  ;  il  excelled 

from  his  mountains  and  conquer  the  -in  so   many   depaitments   of   human 

world.      Verdant  valleys  amidst  tte-  effort — producing    almost    siii.ultan©- 

rile  iiiils  and  sandy  plains  are  his  home,  ously   an    Alexander,   a   S(>ciutcs,    a 

blazed  ov«-r  by  a  sun  to  whose  blight  Plato,  a  Demo^thenes,  an  Ansiotie — 

orb  he  knee  s  in  adoration  as  an  em-  not    to    speak    of  a    Deniociitu«.    a 

bleni  ol  tiiC  Dety.     Hardy,  handsome,  Thales,  an  Anaxagoras,  ami   oihers. 

ehivalrons,    l.ixnrious,    despotic,    and  in   whose  daring  but  vaguely-framed 

»ml)iTii.us, — yi  I  animated  by  a  spirit  systems   of    the    universe   are   t<)   be 

of  justice,  and  by  a  reiiirious  belief  ^o  found  not  a  few  brilliant  antiv-ipaiions 

pure  as  at  once  to  sympathise  with  of  world-wide   truth,   which    modern 

that  of  the  II »  brews,  and  to  win  for  science  is  now  recoveiing,  and  p  acmg 

the  Per.-ian  monarch  the  title  of  the  on  the  firm  and  only  definite  basis  of 

**Servant  of  God;"  they  are  the  first  experiment. 

in  history  to  exhibit  a  nation,  few  in  Add  to  the  story  of  these  nations 
numl;er«,  but  strong  in  arms  and  wis-  that  of  the  Roman — the  great  con- 
dom, Inrding  it  over  an  immen.^^e  tract  quernrs  and  lejiislators — the  story  of  a 
of  country,  and  over  8ubjngat4*d  city  tnat  came  to  throw  its  chains 
tribes — Syrians,  Assyrians,  Asiatic  over  the  world, — and  thence  pass 
Greeks,  and  Egyptians — of  divers  ori-  over   the   dying  ashes    of  i'a^'anism 

fKi    and    customs   from   themselves,  into  the  new  world   of  Chiisti.inity, 

he    iron    phalanx   of  Alexander  at  and   to  the  congeries  of    kingdoms 

length  caused  this  empire  of  satrapies  which  arose  under  its  beneficent  :>way 

to  crumble  into  the  dust;  but  under  in   mediaeval  Europe,  at  first  small, 

a  new  dynasty  it  revived  again,  so  ns  and  never  presenting  those  great  coiik 

to  wage  war  successfully  even  with  trasts  so  observable  in    the  old   em- 

the  alKconquering  legions  of  Rome.  pires  of  Paganism,  but  each  telling 

Away,  around  the  shores  of  the  love-  its  lesson  to  those  who  study  it,  and 

\j    iEgean — on   the    sunny  slopes  of  some  of  them  already  influencing  the 

Asia  Minor,  among  the  sparkling  vine-  fortunes  of  the  human  race  to  an  ex- 

olad  islets  of  the  Cyclades,  and  on  the  tent  never  possible  or  dreamt  of  in 

rocky,  pic tuiesque,  bay  indented  pen-  prior  times.      The  *' meteor-flag ''  of 

insula  of   Gieecc,  the  gay  and  mar-  England  is  the  great  object  which,  in 

tial    Hellenic    race    disported    them-  these   latter  days,  arrests  the  eye  of 

selves.     As  a  race,  young,  imagina-  the    philosophic    observer, —  briiiging 

tive,  superstitious,  and  enamoured  of  over  the  seas,  peopling  continents  and 

the  beautiful,  they  ascribed  every  phe-  islands  with  civilised  man, — and  carry- 

nomenoninnaturetotheaotiouofagod  ing  the  science,  the  religion,  and  the 

—peopled  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  wa-  beneficent  sway  of  Great  Britain  over 

ters,  with  graceful  imaginary  beings  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never 

sympathising  with  and  often  visible  to  sets,  and  to  climes  ^'  where  Caesar's 

man,  and  filling  even  the  highest  hea-  eagles  never  flew.'^ 
▼en  with  divinities  who  were  gods  but        rataiOioia^  %a  \\»  xmk^  t««i»«v"'^» 
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Airther  we  recede  from  the  era  of  those  wholly  dropt  out  of  mind  again,  or 
old  nations,  the  better  able  are  we  be-  languished  on  as  mere  toys  or  curio- 
coming  to  write  their  history  and  un-  sities.  And  had  those  old  cities  beea 
derstand  their  civilisation.  Not  only  unbared  at  some  earlier  period,  would 
are  mankind  becoming  tolerant  of  they  not  most  lamentably  have  shared 
truth  in  whateverattirc  it  presents  itself,  the  fate  of  the  monuments  which  ra» 
and  thus  learning  to  sympathise  with,  mained  above  ground — been  wantonly 
and  so  comprehend,  those  old  forms  destroyed  by  a  barbarous  population, 
of  civilisation,  but  the  recent  study  of  or  been  used  as  quarries,  from  whence 
the  languages  of  India  and  China  have  the  degenerate  successors  of  the  elder 
opened  up  to  us  the  literature  and  life  race  might  indolently  draw  their 
ot  those  old  countries.  The  discovery  building  materials  ?  But  the  earth 
of  a  clue  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt^  took  them  into  her  own  safe  keeping. 
to  the  rock-inscriptions  of  Persia,  and  and  covered  them  up  until  the  worla 
to  the  arrow-headed  chronicles  of  As-  had  grown  older  and  wiser,  and  knew 
Syria,  constitutes  a  series  of  unex-  how  to  prize  such  monuments  of 
pected  triumphs,  which  promises  to  memorable  but  long- forgotten  times, 
rend  the  veil  of  oblivion  from  the  Of  all  the  great  empires  wliich  have 
face  of  those  long-perished  empires,  enduringly  impressed  themselves  upon 
Lastly,  the  earth  herself  has  been  giv-  the  world's  memory,  no  one  nat 
ing  us  back  their  skeletons.  Two  old  perished  leaving  so  lew  visible  marks 
Roman  cities,  Hcrculaneum  and  Pom-  of  its  existence  as  that  which  first 
peii^  accidentally  discovered,  have  been  rose  into  greatness  in  the  land  of 
cleared  of  their  superincumbent  mass  Assyria.  It  was  this  memorable  ro- 
of lava  and  ashes,  and  given  back  to  gion  which  gave  birth  to  the  tirstof 
the  light  precisely  as  they  stood  on  the  old  **  universal  empires "  On 
the  day  when  the  eruption  of  Vesu-  the  plains  of  Shinar,  on  tne  banks  of 
vius  overwhelmed  them  eighteen  the  Lower  Euphrates,  a  community 
hundred  years  ago.  Into  those  long-  of  civilised  men  was  as?embIod  more 
buried  streets  we  have  descend-  than  four  thousand  years  a^o.  There^ 
ed,  and  seen  the  domestic  civilisa-  in  course  of  time,  arose  Babylon,  with 
tion  of  imperial  Rome  mirrored  in  its  impregnable  walls,  behind  which 
those  hastily-abandoned  boudiors  and  the  city  might  eat  and  drink,  and  be 
dining-roomSj     baths,     temples,    and  merry,  though  the  mi^rhtiest  of  an* 

giblic  buildings.  In  the  wastes  of  cient  hosts  were  encamped  outside, 
ersia,  Chardin  stumbled  upon  the  There  were  the  fabled  han^ing-gar- 
rnins  of  imperial  Persepolis,  whose  dens,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  erected 
very  site  had  for  ages  dropt  out  of  by  one  of  it5  monarchs  to  please  his 
the  world's  memory.  The  thousand  young  Median  bride,  whose  heart 
monuments  of  E^ypt  have  been  yearned  for  the  hills  and  groves  other 
studied,  their  historic  sculptures  and  native  land.  Towering  above  all  was 
mural  paintings  magnificently  copied,  the  vast  temple  of  Helus,  unequalled 
and  a  portrait-gallery  published  of  formagnificence  in  the  ancient  world- 
its  ancient  dynasties.  Finally,  Layard  crowned  with  its  gigantic  golden  statue 
and  Botta  have  carried  the  thirst  of  of  the  sun-god,  rising  so  higli,  and  tia^ 
discovery  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ing  so  brightly  in  the  upper  air,  that  to 
and  Euphrates,  and  have  exhumed  the  crowds  below  it  seemed  invested 
from  the  mounds  of  long-lost  Nineveh  with  the  splendoDi*s  of  the  deity  whom 
striking  and  instructive  vestiges  of  it  symbolised.  But  more  than  two 
the  first  of  the  so-called  "universal''  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  all 
empires.  this  grandeur  eanie  to  a  sudden  end; 
The  opportuneness  of  these  reve-  and  so  thoroughly  has  the  city  moul- 
lations  of  the  past  cannot  but  strike  dercd  into  the  du^t^,  and  so  completely 
one  as  remarkable.  Knowledge  re-  has  it  buried  itself  in  its  own  ruins, 
vealed  too  early  is  lost  Steam,  the  that  during  the  recent  excavations 
eompas«,  gunpowder,  the  principle  of  executed  on  its  site,  scarcely  a  de- 
the  electric  telegrapli,  and  a  hundred  taohed  figure  in  stone,  or  a  solitary 
other  discoveries  made  of  old  might  tablet,  says  Mr.  Layard^  was  dug  oal 
be  mentioned^  which,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  heap  of  nibbish.  **Ba* 
of  mankind  not  being  ready  for  ikiem,  by Vo\x  aa  lalieQ,  it  fallen !  and  all  tht 
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graven  images  of  her  gods  He  hath  which  were  eyea  then  the  remains  of 

broken  unto  the  ground^^  an  ancient  city.'' 

To  the  north,  near  the  head  of  the  It  must  not  be  supposed,  because 
great  Mesopotamian  valley,  on  the  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  the  only 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  stood  the  sister  or  cities  made  much  mention  of  in  As- 
rival  city  of  Nineveh — Babylon  and  it  Syrian  history,  that  none  others  of 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  foci  of  the  importance  existed  in  the  country 
Assyrian  realm,  which  spread  out  like  around.  On  the  contrary,  again  and 
an  ellipse  around  them.  Nineveh,  again,  in  the  course  of  his  journeys, 
"that  great  city,"  against  which  Jonah  does  Mr.  Layard  speak  of  mounds  of 
of  old  uttered  his  prophetic  warnings  ruins,  marking  the  site  of  what  must 
— from  whose  gates  Sennacherib,  Sar-  once  have  been  **  large  cities.''  In 
son,  and  Holofernes  successively  set  truth,  the  valley -land  of  Mesopotamia, 
K>rtb,  with  their  spearmen,  and  horses,  with  its  rich  ailuvial  plains  intersect* 
and  chariots  against  Damascus  ana  ed  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and 
Israel,  and  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  presented 
Sidon, — and  around  whose  walls  the  a  vast  surface,  which  at  any  moment 
combined  armies  of  Persia  and  Baby-  the  industry  of  man  might  convert 
Ionia  encamped  for  three  years  in  vain,  into  a  garden.  In  remotest  times,  if 
fell  at  last  by  a  doom  as  sudden  and  in  imagination  we  can  recur  to  the 
overwhelming  as  that  which  overtook  period  when  first  mankind  began  to 
Babylon — perishing  so  utterly,  that  settle  on  its  plains,  it  must  have  pre* 
when  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thou-  sented  a  spectacle  very  much  like  that 
sand  passed  that  way,  even  its  name  which  now  meets  the  eye — wide  plains 
was  forgotten,  and  he  notices  its  of  fertile  soil  springing  into  verdure 
mounds  of  ruins  simply  as  having  been  wherever  it  is  touched  by  water,  but 
those  of  '^  an  ancient  city,"  which  ha  desert  almost  everywhere  for  a  great 
calls  Larissa.  portion  'of  the  year.    The  latent  fer- 

As  Xenophon  left  those  ruins  Layard  tility  of  the  region  was  forthwith  de- 
found  them.  Riding,  in  company  veloped  by  the  race  who  there  took 
with  a  friend  as  daring  and  entnusi-  up  their  abode.  The  waters  of  the 
astic  as  himself,  down  the  right  bank  rivers  were  led  over  the  flat  plains  ia 
of  the  Tigris,  in  April  1840,  he  rested  lon^  canals,  diffusing  in  all  directions 
for  the  night  at  a  small  Arab  village,  their  irrij^ating  streams,  and  causing 
around  which  are  still  the  vestiges  of  the  teeming  soil,  under  the  rays  of  a 
an  ancient  town ;  and  here  he  got  his  glowing  and  never-failing  sun,  to  pro- 
first  lookiof  the  buried  city  whose  dis-  duce  food  in  abundance  for  both  man 
oovery  was  to  immortalise  his  name,  and  beast.  ''A  system  of  navigable 
*'From  the  summit  of  an  artiRciai  canals,  that  may  excite  the  admira- 
eminence,"  he  says,  "I  looked  down  tion  of  even  the  modern  engineer, 
upon  a  broad  plain,  separated  from  connected  together  the  Euphrates 
us  by  the  river.  A  line  of  lofty  and  Tigris.  With  a  skill  showing  no 
mounds  bounded  it  on  the  east,  and  common  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sur- 
one  of  a  pyramidal  form  rose  high  veying,  and  of  the  principles  of  by drau- 
above  the  rest.  Beyond  it  could  be  lies,  the  Babylonians  took  advantage 
faintly  traced  the  waters  of  the  Zab.  >  of  the  different  levels  in  the  plains. 
Its  position  rendered  its  idehtifica-  and  of  the  periodical '  risfs  in  the 
tion  easy.  This  was  the  pyramid  rivers,  to  complete  the  water-commu- 
which  Xenophon  had  described,  and  nication  between  all  parts  of  the  pro* 
near  which  the  Ten  Thousand  had  vince,  and  to  fertilise,  by  artificial 
encamped ;  the  ruins  around  it  were  irrigation,  an  otherwise  barren  and 
those  which  the  Greek  general  saw  unproductive  soil."* 
twenty.two    centuries    before,     and  This  system  of  irrigation,  it  is  true 

*  Latasd.  Alexander  the  Great,  aAer  he  had  transferred  hia  seat  of  empire  to 
the  East,  to  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  those  great  works  that  he  erdcred 
them  to  be  cleansed  and  repaired,  and  superintended  the  work  in  person,  steering  his 
boat  with  his  own  hand  through  the  channels.  Similar  operations  undertaken  new 
would  afiraia  restore  to  Mesopotamia  its  old  fertility,  and  fit  Babylon,  not  onlj  for  re- 
gaining ner  plaea  at  th«  emporium  of  the  Eastern  world,  but  for  becomiaf^  <.Ia  ^vtX 
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w&»not.  carried  to  perfection  until  a  which  dilSered  but  little    from    the 

lattf  p^rioii  in  the  ni:iitory  of  the  As-  general  nia^fs  of  the  population,  seemg 

syriuii   empire;   but    it  must,  at  the  to   have   greatly   incretised.      It   was 

same  time,  be  recollected,  that  as  far  from    Ur   of   the    ChaMees,    in    the 

back  as  the  light  of  history  penetrates,  yi<-nnty  of  NinevelL  that  Abraham,  in 

it  w  ulways  civilised  man   that  is  dis-  obedience  to  the  Divine   voice,  went 

cerncd  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  forlh,     journeying     south- west wardi^ 

The   vaj^iic  w!\is»pering3  of  tradition,  through  the  desert  I^'ing  between  the 

even,   cannot  speak  of  a  time  when  Kiiphiates  and  Syria,  and,  reaching 

savage  tribes  wandered  over  its  plains.  Palestine,  became  the  father  of  the 

If  \\e  investigate  who  were  the  settled  Hebrew  nation.     From  his  loins  also 

inhubititnts  of  the  land  when  tirst  the  proceeded  the  Idu means,  who  proved 

light  of  history  breaks  upon  it — the  their  superiority   to  tlie   rest  of  the 

people  among  whom  the  old  Assyrian  Arabian  tribes  by  founding  the  kiag^ 

empiie  arose — we  will  come  to  the  dom   of  Edom,    and   excavating  the 

conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  the  wondrous  rock-city  of  Peira. 

population    belonged  to  that  purely  Such,  then,  appears  to  hare  been 

oyrian  race  whose  settlements  have  the   old  population  of  Assyria.      In 

in  all  ai;es  extended  from  the  banks  Genesis  we  are  informed  that   Ashnr 

of  the  bluphrat^  to  the  shores  of  the  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  ShinaTi 

Levant.     But  mixed  with  this  race,  and  founded  new  habitations  in  the 

Tery   much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  north, — **  Nineveh  and  the  city  Rehe- 

Babylon,  and  more  faintly  as  we  pro-  both,  and  Caiah,  and  Resen,  which  is 

ceed  northwards,  were  offshoots  of  the  a  great  city ;"  but  according   to  the 

Cusliite    race. — a    people   having  its  Chaldean     historians,     the    builden 

principal    seats   in  southern    Arabia,  of  the  cities  of  A8.<«yria  came  down 

along  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  anci  from    the    mountains    of    Armenia. 

Rod  Seas,  imperfectly  represented 4)y  These  statements,  so  far  from  being 

the  Hi.nyarite  Arabs  of  the  present  inconsistent,  tend  to  corr<)borat«  the 

day,  and  forming  a  connecting  link  conjecture  which,  from  other  consi- 

betweeu  the  old  races  of  Syria  and  derations,  we  had  arrived  at, — namely, 

Egypt.     Into  the  population  thus  con-  thiit  the  Chaldeans  were  not  the  first 

stituted  descended  the  Chaldeans, — a  comers  into  the  plains  around  Nineveh, 

tribe  from  the  highlands  which  border  but  found  there  a  lowland  population 

the  M^isopotamian  valley  on  the  north-  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and 

east,  and  who,  though  Syrians  in  the  closely  allied  in  blood  and   language 

main,    probably  approximated  some-  to  themselves.      Moses   of^Chorene 

what  in  character  to  the  Persian  race,  expressly  records  that  such  was  the 

This    tribe    obtained    the    ascendant  ease;   but  the  real   strength   of    the 

among  the  population  at  Nineveh  and  supposition    we    rest    upon    general 

in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mesopota-  grounds,  which  it  is  needless  here  to 

mian  valley, — imparting  to  that  popu-  enter    upon.     This    Chaldean    tribe, 

lation,  apparently,  a  sterner  character  then,  which  ultimately  became  the 

than  prevailed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  predominant  one  in  the  valley  of  the 

valley    and    around    Babylon.     Fre-  Upper  Tigris,    were  not    the    actual 

quent  wars  occurred  between  these  founders  of  the  Assyrian  cities;  bat 

half-rival,  half-sister  cities ;  the  gene-  under  their  ascendancy  these  cities 

rai    result  of  which    was,    that  the  were    strengthened,    extended,    and 

people  of  Nineveh  held  the  Baby-  embellished  so  much,  as  to  become 

uinians  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  as  it    were  the    creations   of   their 

of  dependence.     In  the  course  of  time,  hands. 

too,  the  Cushite  element  in  the  Baby-  The  architecture  of  a  nation  is  ever 

Ionian    population   (and  which    pro-  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 

bably  gave  to  it  its  1  urn  for  commerce  building  materials  at  its   command, 

and  maritime  enterprise)  became  ex-  The   alluvial   plains  of   Assyria^    un- 

tinct;  while  the  Chaldean   element,  broken  by  a  single  eminence,  were 


eotrepi^f  of  eommerca  between  the  West  and  East,  which  will  ere  long,  in  contequenee 
of  the  introduction  of  nilwayi,  again  flow  into  its  old  overland  route  by  Palmyrat 
ibrough  tb€  JeterU,  from  the  Levant  to  the  head  of  the  Peraian  Qulf^ 
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singularly  destitute  of  stone    of  any  feet  by  90)  may  have  been   enlirely 

kind,  especially  in  the  lower  portion  open  to  the  sky, — and,  as  it  did  not 

of  the  valley  ;  so  that  the  iiihaoitants  contain   sculptures,  it    probably    was 

had   to   betake   themselves  to  bricks,  so.      The    rooms   ranged   from  16   to 

which  they  could  manufacture  in  end-  20  feet  in  height;  the  side-walls  being 

less    abiitidunce   by    mixing   a   little  covered    to    twice    the    height  of  a 

straw  with  the  alluvial  soil.     In  Ba-  man  by    the    sculptured    blabs,    and 

bylonia,    where    not   a  slab   of  stone  their    upper    portion  being    built    of 

could  be  got  within  hundreds  of  miles,  baked   bricks   richly    coloured^   or   of 

these  bricks  were   carefully  niatie, —  sun-dried   bricks   covered  by    a   thin 

being  kiln  dried,  and  often   coloured,  ooat  of  plaster,  on  which  various  orna- 

and,  while  the  colours  were  still  moist,  ments  were  painted.     Of  the  mode  of 

flazod   in  the  lire.     Around  Nineveh  rooting    these  palaces   we  know   no- 

they  were,  for  tlie  most  part,  merely  thing.     Probably  the  roof  was  formed 

dried  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  hot  sun, —  of  beams  resting  solely  on  the  side- 

and  with  oricks  of  this  description  the  walls;  but  as  this  method  would  not 

houses  of  Mesopotamia  are  built  to  this  have    sufficed   for   the   larger  rooms, 

day.     But  Nineveh  being  neaier  the  from  35  to  45  feet  in  width,  we  may 

mountains,  had  a  great  advantage  over  conjecture  that  the  beams  in  some  in- 

Babylon.      The  plains  around   it,  and  stances  were   made  to  meet  and  rest 

the  lowlands  lyiog  between  the  Tigris  against  each  other  at  a  slight  angle  ia 

and    the    hill-country,  abeund    in    a  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  or    (more 

kind  of  coarse  alabaster  or  gypsum,  improbably)    that    wooden  pillars  or 

large  masses  of  which  protrude  in  low  posts  were  employed  which  have  since 

ridges  from  the  alluvial  soil,   or  are  entirely  mouldered  away.     No  traces 

exposed  in  the  gullies  formed  by  win-  of  windows  are  to  be  iound,  even  in 

ter    torrents.      Ornamental    from    its  the  chambers  next  the  outer  walls ;  so 

colour  and  transparency,  and  offering  that,  as  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  there 

few   difficulties    to  the    sculptor,  this  must  have  been   square  openings  or 

alabaster  was  used  by  the   people  of  skylights  in  the  ceilings,  which  may 

Nineveh  in  their  public  buiKlings.  Cut  have  been  closed  during  the  winter- 

into  large  slabs,  it  was  used  as  panels  rains  by  canvass  or  some  such  materi- 

to  cover  the  inner  surface  of  the  brick  al.  The  pavement  of  the  chambers  waa 

walls, — each  slab  bearing  on  its  back  formed  either  of  alabaster  slabs,  or  of 

M>n    inscription    recording    the    name,  kiln-burnt   bricks,   covered    with   in- 

title,  and  descent  of  the  king  underta-  scriptions  relating  to  the  king; — and 

king  the  work,  and  being  kept  in  its  beneath    this    pavement,   drains    led 

place  by  cramps  and  plugs  of  metjil  from  almost  every  room,  showing  that 

or  wood.      Alter    being    thus    fixed  water  might  occasionally  have  enter- 

against  the  wall,  the  face  of  the  slabs  ed  the  rooms    from  above,   by   such 

was  covered  with  sculptures  and  in-  apertures  in  the  ceiling  as  hare  been 

•criptions, — in    some    edifices,   as  at  conjectured. 

Kouyunjik,  each  chamber  being  re-  The  interior  of  these  Assyrian  pa- 
served  for  some  particular  historical  laces  must  have  been  as  mai^niOcent 
incident,  and  each  palace,  it  would  as  imposing.  Mr.  Layard  thus  jE^ra- 
appear,  only  recording  in  its  sculptures  phically  de^cj  ibes  the  spectacle  which, 
the  exploits  of  the  king  who  built  it.  m  ^^ys  of  old,  met  the  eye  of  those 
No  pillars  are  to  be  found  in  Assyrian  who  entered  the  abode  of  the  Assyri- 
architecture;  and  the  difficulty  ex-  an  kings : — 
perienced  by  the  builders  in  the  con- 
struction of  expansive  roofs  is  shown  "  He  was  ushtred  in  through  the  portal 
by  the  great  narrowness  of  the  rooms  g«"dcd  by  the  colossal  lions  or  bulls  of 
compared  with  their  length ;  the  7****®  alabaster.  In  the  first  hall  he 
most  elaborately  ornamented  hail  at  ^''""?  **'"*""  ""."funded  by  the  sculp- 
Nimroud,  altiiough  above  160  feet  in  ^V'**^  '*f*!^^*«  ^^  ^^«  «^"P";*-.      Battles, 

length,    being    only    35    feet   broad.  "IT/' , '"""'P**"'  '^"^    "P'?.^^"  «^   **»• 

•p^JSr,  r,„«  f.r*           *     u        "•^""'  chase,  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  wer» 

Forty.five  feet  appears  to  have   been  portrayed    on    the  walls-scufptu^d  in 

the  greatest  width  spanned  oyer  by  a  alabasier.    and     painted    in     gorgeous 

roof :  for  the  great  central  haU  m  the  colours.    Under  each  picture  were  en. 

north-west  palao«  at    Nimroud   (110  graved,    in   characters    filled    u^  ^vM^ 
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brigh^  copper,  inscriplioni  deioribiog  the  racters,  the   chronicles  of  the    empire. 

scenes  represonted.  Above  the  sculptures  He  who  entered   them  might  thus   read 

were    paintpd   other    events — the    king,  the   history,   and    learn    the    glory    and 

attended   by  his   eunuchs   and  warriors,  triumphs   of  the  nations     They  served, 

receiving    his    prisoners,    entering    into  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  continually   to 

alliances  with   other  monarchs,   or  per-  the  remembrance  of  those  who  assembled 

forming  some  sacred  duty.     These  repre-  within  them  on  festive  occasions,  qr  for 

■entations    were    enclosed    in     coloured  the  celebration  of  religious  ceremonies, 

borders  of  elaborate  and  elegant  design,  the    deeds    of   tkeir  ancestors,   and   the 

The  enibiemalic  tree,  winged  bulls,  and  power  and  majesty  of  their  gods.*' 
monstrous     animals     were     conspicuous 

amongst  the  ornaments.    At  the  upper  This   royal  magnificence  was  well 

end  ol  the  hall  was  the  colossal  fi^rure  of  guarded.     The  external   walls  of  the 

the  king  in  t»doration  before  the  supreme  Assyrian  cities,  as  we  learn  from  the 

deity,  or  receiving  fr.mi  his  eunuch  the  ^^jj^gj  testimony   of  ancient  authors, 

holy  cup^    He  was  attended  by  warriors  ^^^^  ^^  extraordinary  size  and  height, 

bearing  his  arms,  and  by  the  priest,  or  According   Ix)   Diodorus   Siculus,    the 

presiding  divinities.  His  robes,  and  those  -f*^j'"*«*"F    "^   -^'^         *»   »^  wm»  *,,    luo 

of  his  foMowers,  were  adorned  with  groups  walls  of  Nineveh  were  one  hundred 

of  figures,  animals,  and  flowers,  all  paint-  ff^^  high,--so   broad  that  three   cha- 

ed  with  brilliant  colours.  nots   might   be  driven  abreast  alonff 

"The    stranger    trod    upon    alabaster  their     summits — and     fortified     with 

■labs,  each  bearing  an  inscription,  record-  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  of  which 

ing   the   titles,  genealogy,  and    achieve-  was  two  hundred  feet  in  height.     Ac- 

ments  of  the  great  king.     Several  door-  cording   to   the   same   authority,  the 

ways,  formsd  by  gigantic   winged  lions  circumi'erence  of  the  city  was   sixty 

or  bulls,  or  by   the   figures  of  guardian  miles,— a    statement   which    exactly 

deities,  led  into  other  apartments  which  tallies  with  the  dimensions  given  in 

again    opened  into  more   distant  halls,  ^^iq  book  of  Jonah,  where  Nineveh  is 

In   sach  were  new  sculptures.     On   the  g^jj  ^^  ^^^^  been  three  days^  journey 

wallsof  some  were  processions  of  colossal        .,1      • .        rpi-      •      :'     ,1     ^     ' 

figures-armed  men  and  eunuchs  follow-  ^«"»^,  *^"^ .,  ^his   is   an   immense 

ing  the  king,  warriors  ladsn  with  spoil,  f^'"^*^'*^""^'?.^  '^   ?*"«^   ^^   recollected 

leading   prisoners,   or    bearing    presents  ^hal    the  dimensions    of  an    Eastern 

and  offerings  to  the  gods.     On  the  walls  ^}^Y  <lo   not    bear  the  same  propor- 

of    others    were    portrayed   the  winged  tion  to  its  population    as   those  of  an 

priests,  or  presiding  divinities,  standing  European  city.     The  custom,  preva- 

b«fore  the  sacred  trees.  lent  to  some  degree  in  Soutlieru  Asia, 

*'  The  ceilings  above  him  were  divided  even  in  the  earliest  times,  of  scclud* 
into  square  compartments,  painted  with  iug  the  women  in  apartments  re- 
flowers,  or  with  the  figures  of  animals,  moved  from  those  of  the  men,  as 
Some  were  inlaid  with  ivory,  each  com-  ^^n  ^  ^^e  heat  of  the  climate,  ren- 
partment  being  surrounded  by  elegant  j^^s  a  separate  house  for  each  family 
Sorders  and  niouldmgs.  The  beams,  as  ^^^^^  indispensable,  and  is  perfectly 
well  as  the  sides  of  the  chambers,  may  •  ^^^^^iiku^uk  ♦Uo*  ««^«^,^«  /f 
have  been  gilded,  or  even  plated  with  incompatible  with  that  econonay  of 
gold  and  silver;  and  the  rarest  woods,  space  and  close  aggregation  of  dweU- 
fn  which  the  cedar  was  conspicuous,  »ngs  which  we  witness  in  tlie  cities  of 
were  used  for  the  wood-work.  Square  the  West.  Moreover,  within  the  cir- 
openings  in  the  ceilings  of  the  chambers  cuit  of  those  old  cities  there  used  to  be 
admitted  the  light  of  day.  A  pleasing  "a  paradise'' or  hunting-ground  for  the 
shadow  was  thrown  over  the  sculptured  king,  and  orchards,  gardens,  and  an 
walls,  and  gave  a  majestic  expression  to  extensive  tract  of  arable  land  ;  so  that 
the  human  features  of  the  colossal  forms  the  inhabitants,  behind  their  impreg^ 
which  guarded  the  entrances.  Through  nable  walls,  could  bid  defiance  alike 
these  apertures  was  seen  the  bright  blue  to  force  and  to  famine.  From  the 
of  an  eastern  sky,  enclosed  in  a  frame  en-  expression  of.  Jonah,  that  there  was 
which  were  painted,  m  vivid  colours,  the  ^J^j^     ^^^^1^     ^j^^.^     ^^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

wmged  circle,  in  the  midst    of  elegant  Nineveh,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 

ornaments,    and   the  graceful    forms  of  *'"*«»y  '         ^-'^       o     \/  V- 

ideal  animds.  ^^  also  pasture   for  them.      Many 

«  These  edifices,  as  it  has  been  shown,  2J*>e8  of  the  East— as,   for    instanceL 

were  great   national  monuments,  upon  Damascus    and     Ispahan  — are     still 

the  wm))m  of  which  were  represented  in  built  in  this  manner;  the  amount  of 

Jpiiuw,  (»riiiseri/)edio  alphabetical  cha-  their  population  being  greatly  diapro- 
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portionate,  according  to  our  Western  altogether  when  once  abandomd,  and 
notions,  to  the  site  which  thoy  occupy,  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
If  we  take  the  four  great  moundd  largest  palaces  would  probably  have 
of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  Khorsabad,  remained  undiscovered,  had  not  slabs 
and  Karamles,  as  the  corners  of  an  of  alabaster  marked  the  walls.  There 
elongated  quadrangle  (eighteen  miles  is,  however,  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
by  twelve),  it  will  be  found  that  the  buildings  were  once  spread  over  the 
form  as  well  as  the  circumference  of  space  above  described  ;  for,  besides 
the  city  correspond  pretty  accurately  the  vast  number  of  small  mounds 
with  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  everywhere  visible,  scarcely  a  hus- 
Each  quarter  of  this  vast  city,  says  bannman  drives  his  plough  over  the 
Mr:  I^ayard,  may  have  had  its  pecu-  soil  without  exposing  the  vestiges  of 
liar  name  ;  hence  the  palace  of  Evo-  former  habitations." 
ritii, where  Saracus  destroyed  himself —  From  the  numerous  large  mound- 
and  the  Mespila  and  Jjarissa  of  Xeno-  ruins  visible  on  the  Mesopotamian 
phon,  which  names  the  Greek  general  plains,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of 
applies  respectively  to  the  mound-  excavation  is  only  commenced.  The 
ruins  at  Kouyunjik  and  Nimroud.  It  long-sealed  book  of  Assyrian  history 
is  certain  that  large  fortified  enclo-  and  Antiquities  has  only  begun  to  bi 
sures  existed  within  the  outer  w*alls,  unrolled ;  and  in  the  eourse  of  another 
surrounding  the  principal  buildings  or  generation  the  labours  of  Layard  will 
palaces,  and  capable  of  defence  after  probably  be  as  far  exceeded  as  those 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  stormed,  of  Belzoni  in  Egypt  have  been  by  the 
These  four  great  mounds,  the  scene  of  recent  investigations  of  Lepsius  and 
Mr.  Layard's  excavations,  mark  the  site  Champollion-le-Jcune.  It  is  needless, 
of  the  principal  public  buildings  of  then,  at  present  to  waste  time  in  the 
Nineveh,  apparently  at  once  temples  discussion  of  moot  points  in  Assyrian 
and  palaces,  —  built  upon  elevated  history,  which  in  a  few  years  fresh 
platforms  of  masonry,  like  the  temples  discoveries  may  at  once  set  definitivo- 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and,  from  ly  at  rest.  As  yet,  Assyrian  chrono- 
their  great  strength,  always  placed  so  logy  has  been  but  little  advanced  by 
as  to  form  part  of  the  external  de-  the  recent  researches, — and  this  prin- 
fences  of  the  city.  But  these  were  cipally  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
not  the  only  great  buildings  in  Nine-  already  mentioned,  that  the  sculptures 
veh  ;  for  within  the  quadrangle  de-  and  inscriptions  of  each  palace  relate 
scribed  by  these  ruins,  many  other  only  to  the  career  of  the  particular 
large  mounds  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  king  who  erected  or  embellished  it. 
face  of  the  country  is  strewed  with  All  we  know  is,  that  the  palaces  at 
the  remains  of  pottery,  bricks,  and  Nimroud  (if  we  except  the  unfinished 
other  fragments.  The  space  between  one)  must  have  l»een  built  at  least 
the  great  public  buildings  was  doubt-  nine  centuries  B.C.' ;  bift  that  the 
less  occupied  by  private  houses,  stand-  earliest  of  them  may  have  been  reared 
ing  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  built  by  the  great  Ninus  himself*  (2,000 
at  distances  from  each  other;  or  form-  B.C.),  —  a  (host  unsatisfactory  state 
ing  streets  which  enclosed  gjirdens  of  of  knowledge  ;  and  that  the  palaces 
considerable  extent,  and  even  arable  at  the  other  angles  of  the  city — name- 
land.  The  absence  of  the  remains  of  ly,  Kouyunjik,  Karamles,  and  Khor« 
these  h(»uses,  siiys  Mr.  Layard,  is  sabad  —  were  erected,  to  all  appear- 
easily  r.ccounted  for.  "  They  were  ance,  between  the  ninth  and  sixth 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  sun-  centuries  B.C.  We  know,  however, 
dried  bricks,  and,  like  the  bouses  now  with  all  certainty,  that  a  great  crisis 
built  in  the  country,  soon  disappeared  and  convulsion  in  the  fortunes  of  the 


*  Ctcsias  and  other  writers  speak  of  the  Bactrian  and  Indian  expedition  of  Ninu« 
and  Scniiramis;  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is  important  to  notice,  that  upon 
the  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud — which  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  earliest 
palace,  havii»g  been  erected  by  the  son  of  the  founder  of  that  building — are  repre- 
sented the  Bactrian  camel,  the  oleY>hant,  and- the  rhinoceros  —  (all  animals  from 
India  and  Central  Asia)— brought  as  tribute  by  a  conquered  people  to  the  Assy- 
rian king. 

vol.  LXXVI.  31 
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State  occurred  between  the  erection  oonaidenble  changes  in  the  arts  and 
of  the  earlier  and  later  series  of  pal-  customs  of  Assyria,  aa  may  be  wit- 
aces.  This  convulsion  was  probably  nessed  in  the  introduction  of  the  sit- 
occasioned  by  the  successful  revolt  of  ting  sphinxes  of  Nimroud,  and  the 
the  Modes  under  Arbaces,  and  the  lotus-iihn{MHi  ornaments  of  Khorsa- 
capture  of  Nineveh,  about  950  B.C.,  bad  and  Kouyunjik.  On  the  earliest 
which  brought  to  an  end  the  ancient  monuments  of  Nineveh  we  read  of  ex- 
dynasty  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  pcditions  undertaken  against  Babylon, 
after  thirteen  centuries  of  power,  and  which  city  was  at  first  uoqucstiomibly 
established  a  new  family  on  the  independent  of  the  Assyrian  princes, 
throne.  but  which  ere  long  became  subject  to 

Ninus — whoso  character  as  a  great  them — wearing  their  chains  however, 

hunter  of  the  lion  and  panther  tallies  unwillingly,  and  occasionally  in  name 

with  the  scriptural  accounts  of  Nim-  rather  than  in  fact    When  the  Medes 

rod — is  said,    by  the  general  consent  revolted  under  Arbaces,  the  governor 

of   many    ancient    writers,    to    have  of  Babylon  took  part  with  the  rebels, 

founded  the  Assyrian  monarchy  more  and  in  alliance  with  them  succeeded 

than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  in  capturing  Nineveh,  and  destroying 

—  doing  so  in  the  midst  of  a  people  its  public  buildings — if  not  depopulat- 

far    advanced  in    civilization,    whoso  ing  it     Under  the  new  or  later  dy- 

works,  says  Moses   of  Chorene,  the  nasty,  however — which  counts   in  its 

new-comers  endeavoured   to  destroy,  brier  roll  the  great  names  of  Sargon 

and  whose  knowledge  of  the  arts  was  and   Sennacherib  —  Nineveh    rose   in 

taken  advantage  of  by  tlie  conquerors  renewed  splendour  and  power  ;     the 

in  the  erection  and  embellishment  of  palaces  of  Kouyunjik,  Karamles,  and 

their  palaces.     In  corroboration  of  this  Khorsabad   were    built,    the    last   of 

it  may  be  stated,  that  of  all  the  speci-  which  excelled  all  its  predecessors  in 

mens  of  Assyrian  art  which  have  been  magnificence  ;   and   the  city  attained 

discovered,  the  most  ancient  are  in-  those  vast  dimensions    described    by 

variably  the   best,  —  a  curious   fact,  Diodorns    and    the    prophet    Jonah, 

agreeing  with,    but   not  establishing  But  the  days  of  this  great  city  and 

the  hypothesis  that  the  builders  of  the  ancient  empire  were  Hist  drawing  to 

most  ancient  edifices  at  Nineveh  were  a  close.     Headed   by    Cyaxares   and 

assisted  by  a  people  of  skill  superior  Nabopolossar,   the   combined    armies 

to  their  own.  of  the  Persians  and  Babylonians  again 

The  boundaries  of  the  Assyrian  mon-  approached  its  walls  ;  and  after  a  pro- 

archy,  like  that  of  every  other  long-  tracted  siege  of  nearly  three   years, 

established    empire,    fluctuated    from  they  at  length  (606  b.c.)  captured  the 

age  to  ago.  At  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  eify  at    a  time  when  the    river    had 

power,  it  appexu*8  to  have  maintained  overflowed  its  bed  and  carried  away 

an  ascendancy  ovci*  Persia  and  Media,  a  portion  of  the  wall.     The  city  was 

and    from   thence   westward    to    the  then  utterly  destroyed — the  torch  was 

shores  of  the  Levant ;  while  it  is  in-  put  to  its  noble  palaces,  and  its  inha- 

disputablo  that  its  rule  was  for  lon^r  bitants  were  compulsoriiy  distributed 

dominant  in  Asia  Minor,  where  towns  among  the  adjoining  towns  and  vil- 

were  built  and  colonies  founded  by  the  lages.   Nineveh  was  no  more.    Twelve 

Assyrian   monarchs, — Troy  itself,  ac-  centuries  afterwards   (ad.  627),  the 

cording  to  Plato,  having  been  one  of  great    battle  between  Heraclius    and 

their  dependencies.  The  prowess  of  the  Rhazates  was  fought  within  the  space 

Assyrian  armies  in  later  times  made  once  conipiissed  by  its  walls.     *'  The 

itself  felt  even  in  Egypt ;  but  in  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,*' 

wars  between  these  two  great  antago-  says  Gibbon,  "  had  long  ago   disap- 

nists,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  peared  :    the  vacant  space  ^forded  a 

the  balance  of  success  lay  chiefly  with  spacious  field  for  the  operations  of  the 

the  Egyptians.    It  would  appear  that  two  armies." 

for  a  considerable  period,  between  the  The  primitive  religion  of  the  Assy- 

14th  and  9th  centuries  b.c.,  a  close  con-  rians  appears  to  have  been  a  form  of 

nection,  either  by  conquest  or  friendly  Sabssanism.    It  appears  to  have  con- 

intercourae,  existed  between  these  two  sisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun — not 

empirea, — which  connection  produced  as  the  Deity,  but  as  an   emblem  of 
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the  Deity — as  the  greatest,  most  fflo-  were  thus  lost,  big  with  the  fortunes 
rious,  and  most  beneficent  of  His  of  the  campaign  ;  and  the  consequence 
works  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  the  mys-  was,  that  when  the  Turks  did  at  last 
tery  of  whose  unbcholdable  splendours  advance,  they  found  not  only  that  the 
not  unaptly  symbolised  the  presence  Russian  detachment  had  rejoined  the 
of  Him  '*  who  dwclleth  in  light  that  main  body,  but  that  the  Russian  gen- 
is  inaccessible  and  full  of  glory."  But  era!  had  been  fully  apprised  by  hia 
the  peculiar  part  of  tlio  Chaldean  spies  of  the  meditated  night-march  of 
faith  or  philosophy  was  the  influence  his  enemies. 

which  it  ascribed  to  the  planets  over  We  have  not  space  here  to  under- 
tho  life  and  fortunes  of  men.  The  take  an  investigation  of  the  old  Chal- 
belief  in  astrology  is  one  of  the  oldest,  dean  £uth,  nor  to  point  out  the  prin- 
if  not  absoluti'ly  the  very  oldest,  which  ciples  in  human  nature  by  a  rash 
one  meets  with  in  the  history  of  post-  reasoning  upon  which  astrology  seema 
diluvian  mankind.  It  was  not  con-  to  have  arisen.  We  would  remark, 
fined  to  any  one  nation,  or  any  one  however,  that  tlie  convulsion  which 
era  of  the  world.  It  has  lived  from  intervened  between  tiie  fall  of  the 
the  earliest  times,  down  through  sove-  first  Assyrian  dynasty  and  tlie  rise  of 
ral  thousand  years,  to  the  middle  ages  the  second,  occasioned,  or  was  at  least 
of  Europe,  and  still  lingers  even  at  the  accompanied  by,  a  change  in  the 
present  day.  To  take  the  last  spots  State-religion  of  the  country.  In  the 
in  the  world  where  one  is  likely  to  palaces  at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyunjik, 
find  old-world  notions  lingering —  built  by  the  second  dynasty,  we  find 
**  Raphaels''  and  ^  Zadkiels  are  to  no  traces  of  the  religious  emblems  so 
be  found  even  in  the  capitals  of  England  frequent  in  tlie  sculptures  of  the 
and  France,  where  astrological  alma-  earliest  palaces  at  Nimroud.  The 
n2U.*s  are  at  this  moment  yearly  pub-  emblem  of  the  great  Divinity — the 
lished,  containing  predictions  of  the  fu-  winged  figure  within  the  circle — haa 
ture — one  of  which  modern  Magi  boasts  never  been  found  in  the  later-built 
that  he  corrcH.*tly  predicted  the  death  palaces ;  and  from  the  frequent  repre- 
of  the  "  Hero  of  Waterloo  "  and  both  sentations  of  the  fire-altar  in  tiie  uaa- 
of  whom,  we  believe,  prophesied  two  reliefs  from  those  ruins,  and  on  cylin- 
years  ago  that  1854  is  to  be  the  death-  ders,  evidently  of  the  same  period, 
year  of  Louis  Napoleon  I  But  the  East  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  fire- 
is  the  native  land  of  astrology;  and  worship,  like  that  introduced  by 
there,  to  this  day,  it  is  believed  Zoroaster  among  the  Persians,  had 
in  as  firmly  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  succeeded  to  the  purer  forms  of  Sa- 
doniain  of  the  positive  sciences.  It  bceanism.  Although  eagle-headed 
is  curious  to  know  that  one  of  the  figures,  and  other  mythic  forms,  exist 
causes  of  tlie  disastrous  issue  of  the  in  the  earliest  sculptures  at  Nineveh, 
Inst  battle  (August  6)  between  the  in  no  case  do  they  appear  to  have 
Turks  and  Ruvssians  in  Asia,  was  the  been  objects  of  worship.  The  king  is 
obstinate  adhesion  of  the  Turkish  only  seen  in  adoration  before  one 
general  to  an  astrological  crotchet,  symbol  of  the  Deity — the  figure  of 
The  Russians  had  detached  a  divi-  which  we  have  already  spoken,  with 
sion  of  their  army  to  Bayazid,  where  the  wings  and  tail  of  a  bird  enclosed 
they  surprised  and  defeated  a  Turkish  in  a  circle,  resembling  the  Ormuzd  of 
corps;  but  no  sooner  did  General  the  Persian  monuments.  He  is  geno- 
Guyon  learn  of  this  movement^  than  rally  standing  or  kneeling  beneath 
ho  counselled  the  Turkish  comman-  this  circled  figure  with  his  hand  raised 
dcr,  Zarif  Pasha,  immediately  to  ad-  in  sign  of  prayer  or  adoration.  This 
vance  and  attack  the  main  body  of  symbol  of  the  Deity  is  never  repre- 
the  Russians  while  thus  weakened,  sen  ted  above  any  person  of  inferior 
The  Pashfl,  however,  while  assenting  rank,  but  appears  to  watch  specially 
to  the  plan,  would  not  move  at  the  over  the  king — who  among  the  Assy- 
time  required,  alleging  that  neither  riana,  as  among  all  the  old  nations, 
that  day  nor  the  morrow  would  do  for  was  regarded  as  the  type  and  represent- 
the  attack,  ^  becau«ie  the  stars  were  ativo  of  the  nation.  It  b  seen  above 
unpropitious.''    Eightand-forty  honra  him  on  all  oecaaions,  in  the  sculptures, 
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the  contre  of  Mesopotamia,  and,  der  Nebnchodnezar  she  succeeded  to 
crossing  the  Euphrates  near  the  town  the  proud  position  so  longp  held  by 
of  Anthemusia,  led  into  Central  Asia ;  her  rival.  The  bounds  of  the  city 
— a  second  appears  to  have  left  were  extended ;  buildings  of  extra- 
Babylon  by  the  western  quarter  of  ordinary  size  and  magniHcence  were 
the  city,  and  entered  Idumea,  after  erected,  and  her  victurious  armies 
passing  through  the  country  of  the  conquered  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
Nabathspans ; — while  others  oranched  penetrated  into  Egypt.  But  her  great- 
ofT  to  Tadmor,  and  to  other  cities  ness  as  an  inde]>cndent  State  was 
built  in  the  Desert  almost  solely  for  short-lived.  The  Medmns  and  Per- 
purposcs  of  trade.  To  the  oast  of  sians,  who  had  been  the  principal 
Babylon  was  the  celebrated  military  agenta  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Assy- 
and  commercial  road  described  by  rian  empire,  now  united  under  one 
Herodotus,  leading  from  Sardis  to  king,  turned  their  warlike  strength 
Snsa  in  ninety  days*  journey,  and  for-  against  their  former  ally  Babylon  ; 
nishod  Tat  intervals  of  about  fifteen  and  scarcely  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
miles  ^vith  stations  and  public  hostel-  from  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  when  *^Bel- 
ries,  probably  resembling  the  modem  shazzar,  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans, 
caravanserais  of  Persia.  A  very  con-  was  slain,  and  Darius  the  Median  took 
sideruble  trade  was    likewise  carried  the  kingdom." 

on  with  India,  through  Medio,  Hyr-  From  that  time  Babylonia  sank  into 
cania,  and  the  centre  of  Asia, — by  a  province  of  Persia — still  retaining, 
which  route  it  was,  probably,  that  the  however,  much  of  it**  former  power 
greater  part  of  the  precious  stones  and  and  trade ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the 
gold  were  supplied  to  Babylon.  A  roek>inscripttons  of  Bisutun,  as  well  as 
coasting-trade  existed  along  the  shores  from  ancient  authors,  struggling  more 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  eastwards  The  than  once  to  regiiiii  its  independence, 
prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  ships  of  When  Alexander  the  Great  overthrew 
the  Chaldeans ;  and  we  learn  from  the  the  Persian  empire,  Babylon  opened 
Kouyunjik  inscriptions  that  the  inha-  its  gates  to  him,  and  he  deemed  the 
bitants  of  the  country  at  the  month  of  city  worthy  to  become  the  capital  of 
the  Euphrates  possessed  vessels  in  his  mighty  empire.  The  early  death 
which,  when  defeated  by  the  Assy-  of  the  conqueror,  however,  without 
rians,  they  took  refuge  on  the  sea.  leaving  a  successor,  prevented  his 
It  is  dimcult  to  determine  to  how  splendid  projects  being  carried  into 
far  the  Babylonians  may  have  navi-  execution ;  and  the  last  blow  to  the 
gated  the  Indian  ocean ;  but  of  the  prosperity  of  Babylon  was  given  by 
merchandise  in  which  they  traded,  the  S*?leueus,  when  he  laid  the  foundations 
peoris,  cotton,  spices,  precious  stones,  of  his  new  capital  (Seleucin)  on  the 
ivory,  ebony,  silks,  and  dyes,  a  large  banks  of  the  Tifjris  (b.c.  322).  Never- 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  must  have  thele^s,  a  considerable  population 
been  obtained  from  the  southern  seems  to  have  lingered  in  the  fast- 
coasts  of  Arabia,  and  from  the  Indian  decaying  city  ;  for,  five  centuries 
|)enin8ula.  Their  exports  consisted  afterwards,  wo  fmd  the  Parthian  king 
both  of  manufactures  and  of  the  natu-  Evemorus  sending  nninerous  families 
ral  produce  of  the  country.  Corn  was  from  Babylon  into  Media,  to  be  sold 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  sent  as  slaves,  and  burninir  many  great  and 
to  distant  provinces ;  and  the  Baby-  beautiful  edifices  which  stiil  remained 
Ionian  carpets,  silks,  and  woollen  standing.  At  the  time  of  the  Arab 
fabrics,  woven  or  embroidered  with  invasion,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
figures  of  mythic  animals,  and  with  seventh  century,  the  ancient  ciliis  of 
exquisite  designs,  were  not  less  Babylon  were  **a  de^solation,  a  dry 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  tex-  land,  and  a  wilderness.'*  Amidst  tho 
tare  and  workmanship,  than  for  heaps  that  marked  the  site  of  Babylon 
the  richness  and  variety  of  their  herself,  there  rose  the  small  town  of 
eoloura.  Hillnh,  which,  with  its  falling  gate- 
Babylon  reached  her  zenith  of  power  way,  mean  bazaar,  and  a  few  half- 
and  magnificence  immediately  after  ruined  mosques,  still  exists,  as  if  in 
tAe  jSnjU  deat ruction  of  Nineveh.    Un-  mockery  of  tho  power  and  splendour 
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which    in    long-departed    ages    had  nennost   parts  of   Mosopotamia,  d»- 

thero  its  abode.  pended   not   only   the    harvests,  the 

Moral  corruption  was  the  ruin  of  gardens,  and  the  palm-groves,  but  the 

Babylon,  as  of  all  the  great  empires  veir  cxisteneo  of  the  numerous  towns 

of  the  old  world.      Her  vast  trade,  and    villages    far  removed  from  the 

which  rendered  Babylon  the  gather-  river-banks.*'    Built  of  unbaked  bricks, 

ing-prace  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  **  they  soon  turned  to  mere  heaps  of 

known   world,  which  poured  wealth  earth  and  rubbish.  Vegetation  ceased ; 

into  her  coffers,  and  furnished  her  with  and  the  plains,  parched  by  the  burn* 

luxuries  of  all  kinds,  had  the  effect  of  ing  heat  of  the  sun,  were  ere  long  once 

producing  an  effeminacy  and  general  more  a  vast  arid  waste." 
profligacy,  which  mainly  contributed        So  flourished  and  so  fell  Nineveh 

to  her  fall.    There    is    no    necessary  and  Babylon.    For  fourteen  centuries 

connection    between    prosperity    and  the   Assjrrian  empire,  of  which   they 

corruption ;  nevertheless,  in  nations  as  formed  the  pillars,  was  the  leading 

in  individuals,  it  is  generally  found  Power  in  Western  Asia,— overlapping 

that  a  long  lease  of  prosperity— espe-  to  the  south  wiiti  that  of  Egypt,  with 

cially  if  conjoined  with  much  wealth,  which    it    was    sometimes  at  peace, 

which  at  once  allows  of  indolence  and  sometimes  at  war,  at  first  a  dcpen- 

invites  to  self-indulgence — dwarfs  the  dent    and    latterly    victorious.      We 

generous  and  lofty  feelings  of  our  na-  think  the  eharacter  of  these  two  old 

ture,  and  renders  both  men  and  nations  empires  may  be  symbolised  by  their 

selfish  in  feeling,  and  abs^bed  in  the  different  styles  of  architecture — Egypt 

material  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  built  with   granite,  and   Assyria  with 

In  Babylon  this  tendency  was  aggra-  alabaster  and  painted  brick.    It  was 

vated,  at  least  in   later  times,  by  the  not  to  geographical  position  that  the 

corruptions  of  its   religion,  promoted  difference  was  owing.     The  valley  of 

by     a    hierarchy    which,    in    course  the  Nile  and  that  of  the  Euphrates 

of   time,    became    at  once  too    rich  are  much  alike.    Both  are  alluvial  in 

and  too  powerful  fur  its  own  purity,  their  character,  and  possess  but  littU)^ 

and  too  profligate  not  to  insure  the  stone;  and    with  both    nations,    ac- 

corruption  of  tlio  people.      The  de-  cordingly,  brick  was  the  ordinary  ma- 

scription  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  terial  employed  in  building.     In  both 

manners  of  the  people,  when  under  countries  quarries  of  granite  and  other 

the  dominion  of  the  Persian  kings,  stone  existed  in  the  mountains  which 

is  sutlicient   to   explain  the  cause  of  bordered  the  valley-land,  with  rivers 

Babylon's  speedy    fall   and  ultimate  u;)on  which  the  stone  might  be  floated 

ruin ;  and  his  account  tallies  perfectly  down  on  rafts.     But  the  one  nation 

with   the  denunciations  of  the  city's  used  this  material,  and  the  other  did 

wickedness  by  the  prophets  of  Israel,  not.     The  Egyptians,  indomitaible  in 

Ilor    inhabitants,  as    generally    hap-  science,    and    animated    by    grander 

pons,  along  with  their  moral  integrity  views   than   their  Asiatic   rivals,  sent 

lost  their  warlike   character.      When  several  hundred  miles  for  intractable 

the  Persians  broke  into  the  city,  they  but  everlasting  granite,  whereon   to 

were  revelling  in  debauchery  and  lust;  design  their  sculptures  and   inscrip- 

anJ  when  the  Macedonian  conqueror  tions,  and  with  which  to  roar  those  vast 

appeared  at  their  gates,  they  received  and    countless    edifices    which    teem 

with   indifference  the  yoke  of  a  new  destined   to   perpetuate  the  fame  and 

master.  history  of  their  founders  to  the  end 

*•  It  is  not  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Lay-  of  time.     The  Assyrians,  fonder  of 

ard,  "  to  account  for  the  rapid  decay  luxury     than     fame,    more    desirous 

of  the  country  around  Babylon.     As  of  display  than  of  enduring  strength, 

tlio    inhabitants    deserted    the  city,"  contented    themselves  with  materials 

and  a  foreign  yoke   pressed  heavily  which  they  could  get  without  trouble, 

upon  them,  "  the  canals  were  neglect-  but  ornamenting  the  brick  with  col- 

ed ;  and  when  onco  those  great  sources  ours,  or  coating  it  with  slabs  of  soft 

of  fertility  were  choked  up,  the  plains  alabaster,  which   they   found  protrud- 

bec^rne  a  wilderness.  Upon  the  waters  ing  from  the  ground  beneath   their 

conveyed  by  their  chaDOcls  to  the  in-  feet    The  architecture  of  Egypt  wat 
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gmvA  aiid  strong — that  of  Assjrria  its  loios  proceeded  the  empire  of  Per- 
was  vast  and  bho wy.  Egyptian  sculp-  sia, — which  was,  in  fact,  in  all  respects 
tore  was  angular,  and  strove  to  be  only  a  modification  of  the  empire  which 
correct, — ^that  of  Assyria  was  round  it  supplanted ;  while  tliese  two,  by 
and  florid.  Although  we  know  as  their  great  influence  over  all  western 
yet  but  liltlo  of  the  arts  and  customs  Asia,  including  the  Greek  settlements 
of  life  among  the  Assyrians^  we  may  of  Ionia,  must  have  affected  in  no^Iight 
confidently  conjecture  that  they  were  degree  the  llellenie  mind — especially 
left  comparatively  unshackled  by  rule,  from  the  period  when  Alexander  by 
and  at  the  sway  of  individual  impulse ;  lus  conquests  drew  Greece  bodily  into 
whereas  in  Egypt  rule  and  system  Asia.  As  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the 
pervaded  everything,  alike  in  art  and  book  of  Assyrian  history  and  civilisa- 
ID  society.  tion  is  only  beginnlDg  t4)  be  unrolled ; 
Of  all  the  empires  (ff  the  first  period  but  there  are  already  in  the  posses 
of  the  world,  the  Assyrian  is  the  one  sion  of  the  literati  of  Europe  written 
whose  history  and  civilisation  most  cylinders  and  inscriptions  which,  when 
dosely  connect  themselves  with  the  (Ciphered,  will^  east  important  light 
subsequent  destinies  of  mankind.  lur  upon  matters  as  yet  in  the  dark. 
dia  and  China  were  isolated  empires,  Doubtless  many  more  will  be  found 
each  developing  a  civilisation  for  it-  even  in  the  nuns  already  opened, — 
self,  independent  of  and  wholly  un-  only  one  of  which,  let  it  be  noted, 
influencing  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  thoroughly  searebed.  Above 
Egypt  was  less  so ;  but  it  also,  se-  all,  ruins  upon  ruins  are  to  bo  seen 
eluded  in  position  and  unproselytising  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Me-sopo- 
In  spirit,  stands  apart  from  the  com-  tamia,  which  Mr.  JLayard  himself  d&- 
munity  of  nations,  and  may  be  studied  scribes  as  the  evident  remains  of 
like  an  isolated  statue  placed  in  a  ancient  cities,  and  which  ofier  ample 
niche.  With  Assyria,  however,  the  scope  for  the  labours  of  more  than  one 
case  is  far  otherwise.  Its  influence,  generation  of  investigators.  We  shall 
extending  for  centuries  over  Western  get  at  the  truth  at  last.  Years  may 
and  Southern  Asia — from  the  frontiers  roll  by,  and  still  see  but  little  pro- 
of Affglianistan  to  the  Levant,  from  gress  made  in  the  search ; — but  there, 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the  underneath*  lie  the  records  of  the  past 
iESgean  Sea — was  potent  in  modifying  for  which  we  seek,  and  earth  wij) 
a  vast  population,  destined  to  give  keep  them  safe  until  wc  are  ready  to 
birth  to  many  civilised  States..    From  dig  for  them  in  earnest. 
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THE  OFENINO  OF  THE  GANGES  CANAL. 

Sth  April,  1854. 

From  distaDt-lying  lands, 
liOne  in  grey  surges  of  the  misty  north, 
The  little  band  came  forth, 
Who  meet  their  God  to-day  with  thankful  prayer: 
The  myriads  clap  their  hands, 
Sons  of  the  soil  now  desolate  and  bare, 
And  their  glad  voices  rise  upon  the  morning  air. 


It  comes,  long  wished-for,  comes, 
The  tamed  and  friendly  flood, 
While  blatant  arms  and  rattling  drums 
Sway  to  the  peaceful  conquest  their  unwonted  mood. 


And  you,  O  ancient  peaks, 
Cold-glancing  in  the  early  sun ! 
This  cro^'d,  in  every  murmur,  speaks 
Your  glory ; — now  is  done 
Your  lonely  age ;  your  true  life  is  begun  : 


Still  through  the  night,  from  ledge  to  ledge 

The  avalanches  fall, 
Still  rears  its  crag  and  breathless  edge 

Your  prsememorial  wall ; 
Yet  may  you  swell  our  hymn  to-day. 
Your  old  reproach  is  taken  away, — 


Barren  no  more !     Like  hor  who  bore 
In  her  while  age  the  lost  hope  of  her  prime. 

Yet  heard  the  Heavenly  pledge  with  glad  surprise. 
Ye,  having  won  your  heritage  from  time. 

Lift  your  hoar  heads  with  laughter  to  the  skies. 


And  years  to  come  shall  hear  your  praise. 
Far  other  than  the  fame  of  demon-gods. 
Holding  their  grim  abodes 
On  Menu's  top  through  fabled  saccular  days ; 
Years  hence,  some  acjed  man  may  say — 
Of  those  who  stand  to-day 
By  the  glad  baptism  of  your  youngest  bom ; — 
Where,  from  his  fruit^grove,  far  around 
He  eyes  the  green  and  affluent  ground : — 
*'  I  stood  among  them  on  that  shining  morn, 
I  saw  the  ruler  of  the  land 
Let  loose  the  waters  with  an  easy  hand ; 
The  river,  vainly  idolised  of  yore. 
Now  first  her  servants  blessed ; 
The  white-topped  mountains  never  bore 

Us  benefit  before. 
Till  taught  by  those  wiso  strangers  of  the  West. 


4f6 


The  Uies  of  Beauty. 

One  shade  alone  hang  o*er  us, 
To  clood  the  aeene  before  ua. 

And  temper  with  humility  our  joy — 
One  mild  but  earnest  voice,  though  still, 
Told  us  of  mingled  good  and  ill, 

And  the  old  moral  of  mo  workl*s  alloy  !** 


[Odt. 


Ah ! — may  our  names,  like  his,*  be  known, 

When  we  are  passed  and  ffrown 
But  Memories,  as  Greek  and  Moghul  are, 

By  deeds  like  these  alone, 

True  triumphs,  that  atone. 
And  vindicate  the  violence  of  war. 


H.  G.  K. 


THE    USES    OF   BEAUTT. 

Heart-throbs  of  Poesy ; 

Old  storied  walls ; 
Tint-beams  of  brilliancy 

When  daylight  falls ; 
Floods  of  wild  melody 

Through  palace-halls ; 
Twilight  mists  on  the  deep ; 

Keen  stars  above ; 
Woman^s  sweet  fellowship, 

Holy  home^ — Love ; — 


All  that  Earth  preaches 
By  Beauty,  is  given 

To  train  and  to  teach  us, 
And  mould  us  for  Heaven. 


H.  G.  K. 


♦  The  Hon.  James  Thomason,  late  Lieutenftnt-Govemor  of  the  North  West  Pro- 
vinces, who  lingered  too  long  in  Indio,  chiefly  in  the  hope  to  have  been  present  on 
the  occasion  above  commemorated. 
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SPANISH   POLITICS   AKD    CUBAN   PERILS. 

Madrid,  I4ik  September,  1854. 

Dear  Ebony, — ^Tho  political  chro-  .  the  march.  As  I  write,  thero  recurs 
.  nicle,  since  last  I  wrote  to  you,  is  far  to  my  memory  the  burthen  of  one  of 
from  offering  such  stirring  incidents  those  cheerful  ditties,  in  which  Span- 
as  were  recorded  in  my  July  and  iards  are  called  upon  joyfully  to  ez- 
AufTUst  despatches.  There  has  been  claim  "  Vica  la  Reina,  Maria  Cristina, 
no  fighting,  although  we  were  once  on  she  who  broke  the  chains  that  bound 
the  brink  of  it,  and  things  have  gone  and  oppressed  us*^ — and  more  to  that 
pretty  quietly,  and,  upon  the  whole,  effect.  Uttle  more  than  a  month  ago, 
satisfactorily.  After  the  fray  comes  as  I  walked  through  the  Puerta  del 
the  feast ;  and  just  as  my  last  letter  Sol — ^the  heart  of  Madrid,  which  is  the 
went  off,  a  banquet  was  given  at  the  centre  of  Spain — blind  men  and  ill- 
Thcat re-Royal,  by  the  press  of  Ma-  favoured  women  shouted  at  every 
drid,  to  the  ministers  and  a  large  comer  the  titles  and  contents  of  scar- 
number  of  notable  persons.  The  press  rilous  pamphlets  that  recounted  the 
took  an  important  part  in  the  recent  misdeeds  of  "Mother  Christina,"  It 
movements  here,  and  has  not  been  may  truly  be  said  that,  of  the  fourteen 
unrewarded,  several  of  its  members  millions  that  people  Spain,  not  one 
having  been  appointed  to  high  posts  person  (save  her  own  creatures)  could 
under  government.  After  the  dinner,  be  found  to  raise  his  voice  in  her 
at  which  speeches  and  patriotism  favour.  The  charges  brought  against 
were  plentiful,  the  next  incident  of  her  are  numerous,  and  but  too  well- 
note  was  the  return  to  Madrid  of  the  founded.  She  is  accused  of  gross  and 
small  division  that  first,  under  O'Don-  \y\\M  neglect  of  her  daughter's  educa- 
nell  and  Dulce,  raised  the  banner  of  tion — neglect  which  has  been  the  main 
revolt  against  the  Sartorius  tyranny,  origin  of  the  scandal  Isabella  has 
and  fouoht  the  brief  but  sanguinary  caused,  and  of  the  humbled  and  peril- 
fight  of  Vital varo.  But  the  principal  ous  position  in  which  she  now  finds 
event  of  the  last  thirty  days,  the  only  herself;  her  crown  tottering  on  her 
one  which  (with  its  conseijuences)  is  head,  and  her  only  chance  of  not  los- 
wortli  dwelling  upon,  is  the  departure  ing  it  consisting  in  implicit  obedience 
— I  might  almost  say  the  esciqK? — of  to  her  minister's  directions.  She  is 
QiU'cn  Christina  from  Madrid  and  accused  of  having  betrayed  the  liber- 
froni  Spaih.  ties  of  Spain,  which  were  intrusted  to 
In  former  letters  I  have  given  you  her  keeping ;  of  having  trampled  on 
an  idea  of  the  detestation  with  which  the  laws  the  had  sworn  to  maintain; 
Feidinand's  widow,  once  so  beloved,  of  having  built  up  a  colossal  fortune 
has  long  been  regarded.  To  those  at  the  expense  of  the  nation ;  of  hav- 
who  rcmeni])er  the  affection  and  en-  ing,  by  her  unscrupulous  greed  and 
thusiasm  testified  for  her  during  the  sliunjeful  political  intrigues,  by  her 
early  years  of  her  rcMdencc  in  this  own  conduct,  and  by  her  patronage  of, 
country,  the  contrast  with  the  storm  and  complieity  with,  some  of  the 
of  hatred  and  execrati<»n  amidst  which  worst  men  in  Spain,  destroyed  all 
i-ho  has  quilted  it,  is  very  striking,  public  morality,  and  augmented  to  an 
Then  she  was  the  hope  of  Spain,  the  inconceivable  extent  administrative 
idol  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  her  appear-  corruption.  On  all  these  charges,  an 
:irice  abr*  ad  was  the  signal  for  cheers  immense  jury,  composed  of  the  whole 
as  vehement  and  heartfelt  as  any  that  Spanish  nation,  has  unanimously  found 
have  since  been  raised  for  Espartero.  her  guilty.  And,  since  her  departure, 
Her  name  was  the  soldier's  battle-cry,  the  general  hope  and  prayer  are  that 
when  combating,  amidst  the  rugged  she  may  never  agiun  set  foot  in  the 
hills  of  northern  and  Eastern  Spain,  country  she  has  so  deeply  injured, 
the  partisans  of  Charles  V.;  it  was  "May  the  accursed  Italian,"  said  & 
the  burthen  of  the  songs  with  which  neWAY^'pcT  \3tv^  ^>Sci'et  ^'»:^^^''\^v^vi^  ^^^ 
he  enlivened  his  brief  intervals  of  ro-  t\i\iv  YulVvet  \«  loa^^  «^  VtiSSi^  ^%  ^^'^s;^ 
pose,  and  beguiled   tlie  weariness  of    \a  moa\.  w^iot^^  ixxi^  V^'l  ^^^^ '^^'^^^ 
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But,  before  she  had  left,  the  feeling  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
concerning  her  was  in  one  respci't  dif  and  as*  Ihcy  elect  their  own  chiefs,  who 
ferent.     It  was  the  opinion  of  many  must  therefore  be  considered  to  repre- 
that  it  was  neither  Rafe  nor  just  to  sent  the  opinions*  and  enjoy  the  con* 
allow  her  to  leave  the  country.      It  fidenco  of  the    majority,  the    prayer 
was    remembered     How,  during    her  of  such   a  deputation   naturally   iiad 
three  years'  exile  in  France,  she  had*  weight ;  and  at  cabinet  councils  held 
intrigued    and  manoeuvred,  and  lav-  on   that  and   the   following  day,  the 
ished    treasure,    until,  aided    by   the  principal   question    discuss^    was  — 
divisions  in  the  Liberal  camp  and  by  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Queen- 
the  incapacity  of  the  Liberal  govern-  mother?     The   impossibility   of  pre- 
ment,  she  rode   into    Madrid    in   the  venting  her  intrigues,  should  she  ro- 
triumphal  car  of  Reaction.     Then,  it  main  in  Spain,  except  by  confinement 
is  true,  she  had  a  staunch  and  inter-  too  rigorous  to  bo   legal,  determined 
ested  ally  in  the  wily  and  unscrupu-  the  council  to   expel    her   from    the 
lous  chief  of  the  house   of  Orleans,  country ;  attaching  her  property  until 
Deprived  of  his  powerful  aid  and  co-  the  Cortes   should  have   investigated 
operation,  she  is  manifestly  much  less  her    conduct,    and    decided    concern- 
to  be  dreaded.     But  a  portion  of  the  ing  the  charges  brought  against  her. 
Spanish  nation,  and  especially  of  the  This   plan  resolved  upon,  it  was  im- 
iuhabitants  of  the   capital,   well    ac-  mediately  put  into  execution.     The 
qnainted  with  her  great  cunning  and  determination   was    come    to   on   the 
skill  in  intrigue,  and  overrating,  per-  evening    of   the    27lh  August.      On 
haps,  the  elements  and  resources  she  the  28th,  at  seven   in   the  morning, 
can  command  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  ministers  were  at  the   palace,  to 
thepurposeof  again  disturbing  Spain's  witness    the    Queen-mother's    depar- 
tranquillity,  insistt  d  that   she  should  ture.  The  adieu;*  were  brief.  Chrisfina 
be  caged  and  not  expelled,  and  more-  betrayed  no  emotion  at  parting  from 
over  that  she  should  be  brought  to  her  daughter,  who,  on  her  part,  dropped 
account    before    the    Cortes  for  the  a  few  decorous  tears,  but  was  not  verj 
peculations  and    robberies  attributed  greatly  afflicted.      There    has    never 
to  her  by  the  voice  of  the  entire  na-  been  much  atTection  between  the  two 
tion.     You  will  remember  the  scenes  queens,  altliou^^h   the   elder  of  them, 
that  occurred  at  the  palace  soon  after  by  her  astuteness  and  superior  strength 
Espartero's  arrival  here,  and  the  vain  of  character,  has  exercised  great  in- 
attempts  then  made  to  get  her  off  in  fluence  over  the  younger.  The  Queen- 
safety,   whilst  armed    and    menacing  mother  then  took  leave  of  the  minis- 
crowds  were  vigilant  to   prevent  her  ters,  whom  she  must  heartily  detest; 
passage,  and    could    be    induced    to  recommended  her  daughter  to  the  care 
abandon  their  watch  over  their  sove-  and  watchful  guardianship  of  Espar- 
reiL'n's  palace,  and  their  statitms  upon  tero,  and  entered  a  large  travelliug- 
the  roads  from  Madrid,  only  by  a  pro-  vehicle,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
miso   from   the   government  that   the  who  looked  grievously  dejected,  and 
object  of  the  popular  wrath  should  not  attended   by  an   ecclesiastic   of   high 
be    allowed    clandestinely  to  depart,  rank,  and  by  several  persons   of   her 
But  it  soon  was  found  that  if  there  household.     Hit  children's  departure 
was  a  probability  of  her  being  danger-  had  preceded   hers.      Some  were   in 
ous  abroad,  there  was  a  certainty  of  Portugal,  others  in  France.     Escorted 
her  being  so  at  home.    Her  daughter's  by  two   squadrons  of  cavalry,  unrlcr 
residence  again  became  a  focus  of  in-  the     command     of    the     well-know^n 
trigue.     This  got  so  well  known,  the  General     Garrig6,    she     reached,    by 
reactionary  party,  encouraged  by  hav-  short  stages,  and  without  molestation, 
ing  their  old  protectress  to  lean  upon,  the  frontier  of  the  former  country, 
were  so  active,  and  symptoms   were  Few  persons  were  present  at  Chris- 
observed  so  dangerous  to  public  tran-  tina's  departiu-e,  although  it  was  stated 
quillity,  tliat  the  chiefs  of  the  national  in  the  French  papers,  whose  blunders 
guard  sent  a  deputation  to  the  gov-  concerning  Spanish  affairs  are   inces- 
emment,  urging  strongly  the  removal  sant  and  amusing,  that  the  windows 
of  Christina  from  the  palace.     As  the  of  the  palace  were  filled  with  ladies 
Hi^fVizui/ ^AAi  of  Madrid  now  consists  waving   handkerchiefs,   and   that    its 
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roof  was  crowded  with  national  guards,  and  other  bodies,  and  from  them  to 

The  truth  is,  that  hardly  anybody  in  have    obtained,  beforehand,  that  ap- 

Madrid  knew  of  the  Queen- mother's  proval   of   the    measure    which    was 

going,  until   she   had  actually   gone,  almost  unanimously  accorded  to  them 

As    the   news   spread,  a  certain   ex-  a  few  hours  after  it  had  been  taken, 

citement  was  mn.nife8ted,  and  towards  But  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  is  a 

eleven  o'clock  a  crowd  of  men,  many  -wide  difference   between   before  and 

of   them   armed,  thronged  the  small  after.     The  same  men  who,  when  the 

square  in  front  of   Espartero's  resi-  thing  was  done,  supported  the  cause 

dence,  with  menacing  shouts  of  Down  of   order    and    the    government,    of 

with  the  Ministry  I  and  loud  demands  whose  good  intentions  they  were  sure, 

for  the  return  of  Christina.     An  aide-  and  of  the  wisdom  of  whose  conduct 

de-camp  presenting  himself  at  a  win-  tliey     presently    became     persuaded, 

dow  to  address   them,  firearms  were  might  have  assumed  a  different  atti- 

levelled  at  him,  and  he  was  compelled  tutle  had  they  been  consulted  in  ad- 

to  retire.     The  fermentation  each  mo-  vance.     Moreover,  by  acting  in   that 

ment  increased.       Deputations    from  way,  by  deferring  on  every  occasion 

various  public  bodies  waited  upon  the  to  the  popular  voice,  whether  it  spoke 

premier  to  express  their  disapproval  words  of  wisdom  or  words  of  folly, 

of  the  step  taken.     The  general  im-  the  ministers  could  never  hope  to  gam 

prossion  abroad  was,  that  a  trick  had  strength,  which  was  what  they  most 

t)een  played  on  the  people,  that  faith  needed.    In  short,  it  might  have  been 

had  been  broken  with  them,  and  that  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  business 

the  government  was  pledged  not  to  to  get  Christina  out  of  Madrid,  had 

sutTer  the  departure  of  Christina  until  the  intention  been  published  the  day 

the    Cortes  had  decided  concerning  before ;  and  doubtless  the  government 

her.      The  verbal    pledge   given    by  preferred  risking  the  unfounded  imputa- 

Espartero  to  a  dcputiition,  at  a  time  tion  of  a  deception,  to  incurring  the 

when  it  was  a  great  object  to  get  rid  responsibility  of  fresh  collisions.     In 

of  the  bodies  of  armed  men  who  beset  my  opinion,  as  an  eye-witness  of  all 

the  palace,  and  infested  the  environs  that  passed,  it  would  have  been  hazard- 

of  Madrid,  making  it  their  businesis  to  ous  to  have  acted  otherwise  than  the 

guard  against  the  escape  of  the  Queen-  ministers  ^did.    As  it  was,  not  a  shot 

mother,  was,  that  she  should  not  de-  was  tired,  not  a  wound  received ;    and 

part  furtively,  either  by  day  or  by  three  days  after  the  affair,  every  body 

night.    Her   departure,   therefore,   at  seemed  convinced  that  the  best  had 

eight  in  the  morning,  when  the  gazette  been  done. 

containing  its  announcement  had  beea  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  incidents 
but  an  hour  published,  was  held  to  be  of  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  28th 
a  violation  of  tliis  promise,  as  far  as  August,  of  which  you  will  have  al- 
regiu-ded  the  people.  On  the  other  ready  seen  accounts.  For  a  short  time 
hand,  the  national  guard  had  in-  things  looked  menacing,  and  many 
sisted,  through  its  chiefs,  that  Chris-  expected  a  fight.  The  council  of  min- 
tiiia  should  not  remain  at  the  palace ;  isters,  assembled  in  the  large  build- 
thero  was  danger  to  the  tranquillity  ing  on  the  Puerta  del  Sol  which  is  at 
of  Madrid  if  she  continued  there ;  her  once  the  Spanish  "  Home  Office  "  and 
property  in  Spain,  and  her  pension  of  the  main  guard-house,  received  n'ume- 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  which  rous  delegates  from  the  corporation, 
was  suspended,  offered  considerable  the  provincial  deputation,  and  from 
security  for  the  financial  improprieties  other  public  bodies;  expounded  to  them 
of  which  she  might  bo  found  to  have  their  views  and  reasons,  and  received 
been  guilty.  To  let  her  leave  the  promises  of  support.  Meanwhile  the 
country  was  manifestly  the  wisest  national  gnard — a  portion  of  it  some- 
course,  and  it  was  adopted.  It  has  what  sulky  and  dissatisfied — took  up 
been  urged  that  it  would  have  been  arms  and  prepared  to  malntam  order, 
more  straightforward  of  the  govern-  A  considerable  number  of  barricades 
ment,  and  would  have  prevented  oven  had  been  thrown  up.  The  presence 
the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  faith,  and  exhortations  of  General  San  Mi^ 
to  have  summoned  commissions  of  guel  sufficed  for  some  of  these  to  be 
the  national  guards,  the  corporation,  removed  by  their  makers.    But  in  a 
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small  section  of  the  town  they  were  cannonade    at    daybreak,   abandoned 

maintained ;    and  a  few  hundred  mnU  their  barricades  in  the  course  of  the 

contents  busied  themselves  in  strength-  m<rlit.     Many  of  thcni  left  their  arms 

ening  them,  and  declaring'  their  inten-  beliind  them ;  a  considerable  number 

tion  of  defending  them.    Over  their  were   taken  prisoners :    more  escaped 

uneven  summits  were  to  be  seen  the  by   concealing  tliemselves  in   houses 
barrels  of  mu.skets  and  fowling-pieces ;  •  until     such     time     as     the    national        ^ 

and  a  few  fimiiliar   faces  which   had  guard,  all  dan  get-  b^ing  over,  retired 

often  crossed  uiy  hight  during  the  re-  to  their  homes.    On  the  29th,  Madrid 

volution  of  July.     It  was  not  certain  was   as  quiet   as  if  nothing  had  oc- 

what  the  barrieaders  wanted ;  in  fact,  cured. 

there  was  a  strange  combination  of  A  foreigner,  lately  resident  in  this 
elements ;  but  the  chief  demand  they  capital,  and  who,  within  little  more 
put  forward  was,  the  dismis»<al  of  the  than  a  year,  has  acquired  a  rather  un- 
ministry,  whom  thoy  declared  to  have  enviable  celebrity,  is  here  generally 
betrayed  the  people.  As  far  as  I  believed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
could  observe,  Espartero  was  ex-  outbreak  of  the  28th  ultimo.  I  refer 
cepted  from  tliis  verdict ;  but  only  by  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
those  of  the  insurgents  who,  however  at  Madrid.  A  Frenchman  by  birth, 
mistaken  in  the  course  thoy  pursued,  but  compelled  to  abandon  his  country 
acted  in  good  faith,  and  in  support  of  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  in 
their  own  political  views.  There  were  consequence  of  certain  political  writ- 
many  others  who  were  actuated  by  ings,  M.  Pierre  Soule  settled  on  the 
widely  diiferent  motives.  The  reac-  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  be- 
tionary  and  absolutist  party  had  its  came  heart  and  soul  an  American.  A 
representatives  at  the  barricades ;  fo-  man  of  great  energy,  vigorous  intel- 
reign  influence  was  also  at  work ;  and  lect,  and  considerable  astuteness,  ho 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  attained  to  high  practice  at  the  bar, 
Christina  had  supplied  funds — ^not,  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  to  the 
perhaps,  in  anticipation  of  the  out-  leadership  of  the  pirty  which  seeks, 
break  (although  even  that  abe  may  without  much  regard  to  the  means 
have  foreseen),  but  to  be  in  readiness  employed,  to  annex  Cuba  to  the 
for  any  occasion  of  mischief  that  might  Slates.  With  tl£at  unscrupulous  party, 
present  itself.  It  was  clearly  for  her  his  open  profession  of  the  most  dis- 
mterest,  the  revolution  having  gone  torted  views  on  questions  of  intema- 
Bo.far,  to  see  it  carried  farther.  If- the  tional  right  made  him  highly  popular, 
ultra-democratic  party,  aided  by  the  From  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  early  in 
rabble  of  the  low  districts  of  Madrid,  1852,  he  bitterly  attacked  the  govem- 
could  gain  the  ascendant,  the  certain  men  t  of  Mr.  Fill  more  for  not  taking  up 
result  was  anarchy.  Then  would  come  the  cause  of  the  adventurers  under  Lo- 
reaction,  and  Christina  and  her  friends  pez ;  some  of  whom  had  been  executed, 
mi"ht  hope  to  resume  their  places  and  others  sent  to  prison,  for  their  pl- 
ana recommence  their  spoliations,  ratical  attempt  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  doubt —  In  1853,  shortly  before  his  appoint- 
indeed,  it  were  easily  proved — that  ment  as  minister  at  Madrid,  he  made 
agents  of  the  expelled  party — the  Pa-  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  in  which 
lacos,  as  they  are  called — stimulated  he  lauded  Lopez  and  his  companions 
and  assisted  in  the  disturbances  of  the  as  heroes,  indulged  in  stinging  aar- 
28 ih  August.  Their  efforts  were  of  casms  on  Spain  and  Spaniards,  and, 
no  avail  against  the  steady  attitude  of  speaking  of  Cuba,  urged  the  govern- 
the  national  guards,  who  remained  ment,  in  metaphorical  phrase,  not  to 
for  eighteen  hours  under  arms  in  the  delay  too  long  to  pluck  the  fruit  from 
streets,  obedient  to  their  officers,  and  the  tree,  lest  it  should  rot  upon  the 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  perfidious  stem.  This  is  the  man  whom  Mr. 
insinuations  of  agents  who  sought  to  Franklin  Pierce  thought  proper  to 
set  them  against  the  government,  and  send  as  envoy  to  Spain.  You  will 
to  divide  them  amongst  themselves,  remember  that,  on  his  arrival  at  New 
The  insurgents,  seeing  that  their  cause  York  to  embark  for  Europe,  a  meet- 
W113  hopeless,  and  having  the  promise,  ing  was  held  in  that  city,  composed  ef 
from  Etpsriero'a  own  lips,  of  a  brisk  membera  of  the  Lone  Star  Society,  iH 
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fugitives  from  Cuba,  and  of  othor  pnrtU  comparing  persons,  but  merely  of 
sans  of  annexation,  who  proceeded  to  uritici.slng  a  costume.  Mr.  Soul6^tt 
serenade  him,  be^iring  umncrs  on  son,  however,  a  very  young  man, 
which  were  inscriptions  coupling  Mr.  overheard  the  remark,  took  it  in  bad 
Soule*3  name  with  the  rescue  of  Cuba  part,  and  provoked  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  A  member  of  The  result  was  a  bloodless  duel, 
the  procession  made  a  hii^h-flown .  fought  with  very  long  swords,  lasting 
speech,  in  which  he  expressed  a  hope  a  very  long  time,  and  followed. up  by 
that,  when  the  honourable  envoy  re-  a  very  long  letter  to  the  papers,  whicn 
turned  to  his  own  country  with  fresh  Mr.  Soule,  jun.,  hod,  for  his  own  sake, 
claims  upon  the  esteem  of  his  fellow,  much  better  have  left  unwritten.  Out 
citizens,  a  new  star  would  shine  in  of  this  affmr  grew  a  second  duel,  moro 
the  celestial  vault  of  Young  America,  serious  in  its  character  and  results, 
M.  Soule  replied  to  this  address,  refer-  between  Mr.  Soule  and  the  French 
rin^  to  Cuba  as  a  suffering  people;  minister  at  Madrid.  They  fought 
and  declaring  that,  as  an  American  with  pistols,  and  the  Marquis  de 
minister,  he  did  not  cease  to  be  an  Turgot  received  an  unfortunate  wound 
American  citizen;  and  that,  as  an  in  Uio  leg,  which,  to  this  day,  com- 
American  citizen,  he  had  a  right  to  pels  him  to  use  crutches.  The  whole 
attend  to  the  sobs  of  anguish  of  the  details  of  these  unpleasant  circum- 
oppressed.  Taken  in  connection  with  stances  were  at  the  time  placed 
bis  harangues  in  the  Senate,  and  with  before  the  public  by  the  English  and 
the  address  to  which  it  replied,  his  French  press,  and  the  general  opinion 
speech  was  certainly  most  significant,  certainly  seemed  to  be  that  the  Soules 
indiscreet,  and  offensive  to  Spain.  It  had  unnecessarily  commenced,  and 
caused  great  scandal,  not  only  in  afterwards  wilfully  aggravated  a  fool- 
Europe,  out  amongst  the  right-think-  ish  quarrel,  which,  as  new  comers  to 
ing  portion  of  the  people  of  the  the  country  and  considering  the  di- 
United  States.  Mr.  Pierce  was  loudly  plomatic  character  of  the  senior,  and 
censured  for  the  appointment,  and  the  imputations  of  hostility  to  Spain 
American  newspapers  declared  that  under  which  he  laboured,  they  ought 
it  was  his  duty,  as  soon  as  he  knew  to  have  done  their  utmost  to  avoid, 
what  had  passed  in  New  York,  to  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  without  enter- 
send  a  steamer  after  Mr.  Soule  to  ing  into  the  politk^al  animosities  that 
biing  him  back,  since  he  had  proved  are  said  to  have  mingled  in  the  affiiir, 
himself  completely  unfit  to  nil  the  the  Spaniards  naturally  took  the  part 
office  of  American  minister  in  Spain,  of  their  countryman  and  of  M.  Turgot 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  — the  case  of  the  latter  exciting  par- 
United  States  did  not  expect  their  ticular  sympathy,  since  he  had  been 
envoy  to  bo  received  as  such  at  dragged  into  and  maimed  in  a  quarrel 
Madrid.  But  they  underrated  the  with  which  he  had  not  the  least  con- 
meanness  and  pusillanimity  of  the  cem.  Thenceforward  the  society  of  Ma- 
Spanish  ministry  then  in  power.  After  drid  avoided  that  of  the  Soule  family, 
some  delay  at  Paris,  employed,  it  was  These  unpleasant  incidents  had 
said,  in  ascertaining  what  sort  of  re-  scarcely  ceased  to  arrest  the  public 
ception  awaited  him  in  the  Spanish  attention,  when  the  afSiir  oi  the 
capital,  Mr.  Soule  proceeded  to  his  Black  Warrior  again  brought  Mr. 
destination.  lie  had  been  but  a  short  Soul^'s  name  prominently  before  the 
time  there,  when  an  unfortunate  affair  world.  This  a]£iir  has  been  so  much 
brought  him  into  bad  odour.  At  a  discussed  that  its  main  facts  must  be 
ball  at  the  French  ambassador's,  the  generally  and  well  known,  and  I  will 
Duke  of  Alba,  referring  to  Mrs.  Soule's  use  the  utmost  brevity  in  hero  re- 
dress, which  struck  him  as  peculiar,  capitulating  them,  which  I  do  for  the 
compared  her  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  sake  of  adding  a  few  comments,  and 
Probably  the  comparison  was  not  very  of  relating  one  or  two  circumstances 
apt ;  possibly  the  grandee  who  made  in  the  dispute  to  which  they  gave  rise 
it  was  not  particularly  conversant  that  I  believe  are  not  widely  known, 
with  the  costumes  of  the  middle  ages :  On  the  28th  February  last,  the  Black 
there  certainly  does  not  appear  to  Warrior  steam^ahip,  a  regular  trader 
have  been  any  offensive  intention  of  between  Mobile  and  New  York«  ar- 
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rived  from  iho  former  pinco  in  Iho  costs  and  chnrgfcs.  In  the  mean  time 
port  of  Hnvanah.  She  was  entered  the  consignees  had  made  various  ap- 
at  the  custom-honso  as  in  ballast,  plications  to  the  captain-goneral,  au- 
and  the  manifest  presented  %vas  con-  niitting^  their  fau1t>  declaring  the 
formable  with  that  declaration,  ship's  captain's  omission  to  have  arisen  from 
provisions  being  the  only  cargo  set  ignorance,  pleading  ignorance  on  their 
down.  Her  clearance  was  then  ap-  own  part  also,  begging  that  the  vessel 
plied  for ;  but  on  the  searcher  fn)m  might  be  allowed  to  depart  upon  pay- 
tbo  custom-houso  visiting  the  vessel,  ment  of  the  transit  duties,  corre- 
she  was  found  to  be  cotton-laden ;  sponding  to  a  ship  laden  as  she  was ; 
whereupon  her  departure  was  stopped,  and,  finally,  when  the  tine  of  six 
and  judicial  proceedings  were  coin-  thon5?and  dcjilars  was  detinitelv  fixed 
mcnced,  the  delay  having  expired  that  upon,  entreating  its  further  reduction, 
is  allowed  by  law  for  the  rectification  This,  however,  the  captain-general, 
of  the  manifest.  Article  10*2  of  the  who  had  officially  announced  his  do- 
Customs  Regulations  of  the  Havanah  cision,  refused  to  grant;  but  he  for- 
states,  that  "after  the  twelve  hours  warded  a  petition  from  the  consignees 
allowed  by  Article  15  for  the  rectifi-  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  which  it 
cation  of,  or  addition  to,  the  manifest,  was  set  forth  that  there  could  have 
shall  have  expired,  all  goods  that  may  been  no  fraudulent  intention — cotton 
hove  been  omitted  in  it  shall  be  seized ;  not  being  an  article  of  consumption 
and,  moreover,  the  captain  shall  be  in  the  island  of  Cuba — in  which  the 
fined  to  the  amount  of  their  value,  heavy  loss  arising  frt»m  the  detention, 
provided  always  the  amount  of  duty  discharge,  and  reloading  of  the  vessel 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  was  urged,  and  the  remission  of  the 
contents  of  the  package  or  packages  fine  craved.  This  prayer  was  sub- 
do  not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars;  sequently  granted;  out  before  that 
because  if  it  exceed  that  sum,  and  if  was  done  the  dispute  between  Spain 
the  goods  belong,  or  are  consigned  to,  and  the  UnitiKi  States  had  assumed 
the  owner,  captmn,  or  supercargo,  the  menacing  proportions. 
fine  shall  not  be  imposed,  but,  instead  This  statement  of  well-ascertained 
of  it,  the  vessel,  together  with  its  facts  shows  the  Cuban  authorities  to 
freights  and  everything  else  available,  have  acted  strictly  within  the  law 
slnll  be  seized."  This  is  explicit  throughout  the  whole  business,  and 
enough ;  and  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  a  with  great  clemency  to  the  persons 
copy  of  the  custom-house  regulations,  who  had  transgressed  it.  If  it  suited 
pnnted  in  English,  was  handed  to  American  vessels,  trading  between 
Captain  Bullock,  commanding  the  Mobile  and  New  York,  to  call  at  the 
Black  Warrior,  as  soon  as  he  entered  Havanah  to  take  in  coals,  or  for 
%  the  port.  By  order  of  the  authorities  other  objects,  they  were  bound  to 
the  cargo  was  landed,  and  found  to  comply  in  every  respect  with  the  laws 
consist  of  957  bales  of  cotton.  The  and  regulations  of  the  cf)lony,  and 
amount  of  seizure  and  of  fines  in-  could  not  expect  to  get  otV  scot-froo 
cnrred  was  very  large,  and  the  Marquis  if  they  transgressed  them.  But  there 
of  *  Pezuela,  captain-general  of  the  is  a  circumstance  to  bo  taken  into 
Havanah,  desired  the  superior  board  consideration  which  Bf>mewliat  niodi- 
of  administration  to  consider  the  fies  this  view  of  matters  in  the  case 
matter,  with  a  Wew  to  its  reduction,  of  the  Black  Warrior,  It  appears 
That  board  fully  confirmed  the  legal-  that,  owing  to  the  remissness,  in- 
ity  of  the  steps  taken  and  fines  im-  dulgence,  or — it  has  been  suggested, 
posed,  but  left  it  at  the  discretion  of  but  I  have  not  seen  it  ]  roved*— 
the  captain-general  to  reduce  the  the  corruptness  of  the  Cuban  antho- 
latter  if  he  thought  proper.  He  con-  rities,  the  Black  Warrior  had  been  in 
suited  the  attorney-general  of  the  tho  habit  of  entering  the  p(^rt  with 
island,  who  recommended  their  reduc-  a  cargo,  exhlbitinor  a  manilest  that 
tion  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  stated  her  to  be  m  liallast,  and  l>ein? 
of  sJI  expenses  incurred  in  di^9charg-  entered  and  cleared  accordingly,  and 
ing^  tho  cargo;  hat  General  PezucTa  thai  she  bad  actually  made  more  than 
Gaally  decided  to  reduce  the  penalty  thirly  voya^^i^m  \Vt5X  tcwscwvct  nsvOcv^xsX 
^  8ix  thousand  doUarB,  incladlng  all  lot  or  Im^dimtiivX.   W.  \&  ^tvx^i^V^  >^ci^ 
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Mie  thfit  this  should  not  have  been  of  the    American   flag."     Now  Mr. 
known  to   the  Cfuban  custom-houae,  Soul^  appears  asain  upon  the  aoene. 
and  if  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  The  demands   addressed  by  him  to 
(he  course  pursued  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  government  were  an  in- 
the  voyage  miide  in  February,  1854,  demuity  of  £60,000  sterling,  the  dis- 
was,  although  doubtless  strictly  legal,  missal  of  all  those  Cuban  authoritiea 
harsh  and  injudicious.     The  neglect  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  pro- 
to  enforce  the  law  on  more  than  thirty  ceedings  against  the  Black  Warrior 
previous  voyng^es  might  not  suffice  to  (this  would  of  course  include  General 
abrogate  it;    out  it  should  have  in-  rezuela,  although  h's  name  appears 
duced  the  Cuban  authorities — though  not  to  have  b^n  mentioned  in  the 
It  had  been  but  from  considerations  note),  and  finally  that,  in  future,  the 
of  prudence — to  re-enforoo  it  less  sud-  governor  of  Cuba  should  have  power 
denly.    It  is  easy  to  understand  that  to  settle    disputes  with   the    United 
the  now  captain-general,  and  one  or  States  without  reference  to  the  home 
two  other  newly-appointed   and  high  government — an  arrangement  directly 
functionaries,  who  had  gone  out  with  opposed  to  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain, 
him  to  the  llavannh  only  a  few  weeks  As  may  bo    supposed,  the    Spanish 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  difficulty,  ministry  demurred  to  such  exorbitant 
were  tired  with  zeal  for  reform ;  and  and  unreasonable  demands.    Calderon 
it  is  stated  that,  during  the  first  few  de  la  Barca,    the    feeble    and   timid 
months  of  their  administration,  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Sartorius  cabi- 
revenue  of  the  island  increased.    But  net,  was  no  match  for  Mr.  Soul6.    He 
they  should  have  ^onc  to  work  more  even  suffered  himself  to  be  bullied  by 
<*oolly  and  gradually.    In  consideration  the    American    secretary  of  legation, 
of  the  long  impunity  their  regularities  who,  on  conveying  to  him  a  commii- 
of  the  Black  Warrior  had  enjoyed,  it  nication,  took  out  his  watch  and  stated 
would  surely  have  sufficed,  on  the  28th  the  exoet  time  he  would  allow  him 
February,  to  have  warned  the  captain  to  answer  it    And  although  Sarto- 
and  consignees  that  such  could  be  no  rius  came  to  the  aid  of  his  aged  and 
longer  permitted,  and  that,   on  her  incapable  colleague,  he  quickly  dia- 
nezt  voyage,  the  law  would  be  rigidly  gusted  Mr.  Soule  by  his  double-deal* 
enforced,  should  occasion  be  given.  To-  ing     evasions,    and     procrostinatTon. 
wards  a  country  of  equal  oc  inferior  None    of  the    communications    that 
power,  this  would  have  been  the  fairest  have  passed  during  the  discussion  of 
and  most  proper  course  to  pursue ;  but  the  Black  Warrior  affiiir  have  as  yet 
towards  so  potent   and  aggressive  a  been  published  in  Spain,  or,  that  I  am 
neighbour  as  the   United  States,  it  aware  of,  in  America.      All  the  corra- 
wos  most  unwise  to  adopt  any  other,  spondence  that  passed  in  Cuba  is  be- 
But  although  numerous  misrepresen-  fore  us,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to 
tations   have  been  circulated  on  the  form  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
subject  this  fault  of  judcrment  is  the  cose;  but  there  our  documentary  in- 
only  one  in  the  affair  of  the  Black  formation  stops.    What  is  positively 
Warrior  that  can  fairly  bo  imputed  to  known  from  other    sources  is,  that 
General  Pczuela  and  his  subordinates,  there  seemed  so  little  chance  of  the 
Of  course,  the  business  was  a  god-  afiatr  being  settkd   with  Mr.  Soul6, 
send  to  President  Pierce  and  the  an-  that  the  Spanish  government  directed 
nexation  party  in  the  United  States.  Senor  Sueto  to  try  to  arrange  it  at 
The  former  forthwith  sent  a  strong —  Washington,  -and  sent  after  him,  soon 
I  miKlit  nimost  ssy  a  violent — message  after  liis  departure,  by  Senor  Galiano, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  de-  notes    and  instructions    to    aid   him 
clariag  the  seizure  of  the  Bhick  War-   the  task.      For  a  considerable   time 
rior  to  present  '^a  clear  case  of  wrong,"  after  that,  scarcely  anything  was  heard 
attributing  habitual  misconduct  to  the  of  the  matter,  and  there  is  strong  reason 
authorities  of  Cuba,  and  stating  that    to  believe  that  Mr.  Soul6  was  himself 
he  had  already  given  instructions  for   left  without  communications  from  his 
the  demand  of  an  immediate  indem^    government  for  a  length  of  limA  0^ 
nity;   in  the  event  of  the  refui»al  of  anno^jeA  axxA.  i^x\>&^%  %>a5:\8e««^  >^ 
whJcb,  he  declared,  in  menacing  terms,    T^ua  naXuraW^  sc^uVaxa  %.  ^^5J^  ''^Ma- 
thiU  bo  would  "  vindicate  the  honour    iViet  \tt%  ^VM«e^^  >w«^^  ^^'^'^  ^^''^^ 
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Aether  approved  at  headquarters.    Hk  a  lodge  of  the  **  Lone  Star,**  or  at  a 

nieDda  here  maintain  that  they  have.  New  Orleans  poblk*.   meeting.      But 

It  is  presmnable  that  they  derive  their  althoagh  **  Cuba  without  cost"  may 

information  from  himself.  be  the  device  inscribed  on  Ma  banner 

On  the  1st  of  Aogust  last,  in  com-  — a  black  one  it  is  to  be  presumed — 

plianco  with  the  desire  of  the  United  when  he  came  to  Spain  as  the  repro- 

cltatea  Senate,  President  Pierce  sent  to  sentative  of  his  government^  be  was 

it  a  message  with  respect  to  the  state  of  bound   to   obey  his  instructions,  and 

American  relations  with  Spain  since  his  these,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt, 

Ibrmer  menacing  message  of  the  16th  were  to  offer  a  largo  sum  of  money 

March.     All  that  he  sskI  that  directly  for  the  mnch-coveted  island.    Know- 

Tefcrred  to  the  Black  Warrior  affair,  ing  what  we  know  of  the  Sartorins 

was  that  Spain,  instead  of  granting  ministry,  we  are  justified  in  believing 

prompt  reparation,  had  justincd   the  that  they  would  have  had  no  objection 

conduct  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  and  to  effect  a  sale  which  they  assuredly 

thereby  assumed  the  responsibility  of  would  have  made  the  means  of  filling 

their  acts.     The  tone  of  the  whole  their  own  pockets.    But  however  in. 

mesaage  was    threatening    to   Spain,  dined  they  may  have  felt,  they  dared 

and  the  probability  of  war  at  no  dis-  not  do  it. 

tant  period  was  plainly  indicated.      It  For  some  weeks  the  Black  Warrior 

ne  erthelcss  excited    little  apprehen-  question  had  been  comparatively  little 

■ion  here,  whore  it  was  generally  con-  spoken  of  in  Madrid,  and  the  general 

ridcrcd  to  be  merely  an  unprincipled  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  had  been 

attempt,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pierce,  to  amicably  adjusted  at  Washington,  or 

regain,  by  an  appeal  to  the  passions  was  in  a  fan*  way  to  be  so,  when  the 

of  the  people,  the  popularity  he  had  O^Donnell  msurrection  and   the  Joly 

lost,  and  at  the  same  time  to   keep  revolution    concentrated    the    public 

up  alarm  in  Cuba,  and  to  wear  out  thought   on   home   politics.     Things 

the  energies  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  at  had   scarcely  begun   to  settle  down, 

last,  disheartened  and  intimidated,  a  when,  on  the  21st  August,  the  arrival 

Spanish  government  would  be  fonnd  of  the  President's  message  of  the  Ist 

willing  to  sell  the  island.    It  is  doubt-  once  more  drew  attention   to  Cuba, 

ftil,  however,  whether    any    Spanish  and  to  the  state   of  affiiirs  between 

minister  would  dare  to  entertain  pro-  Spain    and   America.    Just   a    week 

poaals  for  its  purchase.    Mr.  Soule  later,  on  the  28th,  occurred  the  ont- 

faas  declared  himself,  in  his  place  in  break  I  have  described  in  the  early 

Congrns,  decidedly  opposed  to  that  part  of  this  letter.    On  that  same  day, 

mode  of  acquiring  Cuba,  on  the  ground  oefore  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  it 

that  it  must,  at  no  distant  date,  fiill  was  said  in  Madrid  that  we  Ameri- 

into  the  lap  of  the  Union  without  can  minister   was  concerned  in   the 

costing  a  dollar.    This  declaration  is  insurrection.      The   next  day,   when 

neariy  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  is  things  were  quiet,  the  part  he  was 

laaa  expenaive  to  take  a  thing  by  force  alleged  to  have  played  was  matter  of 

than  to  buy  it  with  money,  and  con-  common   conversation,  and   then  the 

veys  pretty  much  the  sentiment  for  the  newspapers  took  up  the  matter.    The 

practical  carrying  out  of  whkh  on  a  Diario  EspaflnL,  usually  one  of  the 

•mall  scale,  men  used  to  be  hung,  and  best  written  and  best  informed  of  the 

are  now  transported.    Mr.  Soul6  is  Madrid  journals,  which  supports  the 

unquestionably  a  man  of  talent — elo-  present   government,  and  is  believed 

quent,  wary,  skilful  in  adapting  him-  to  be  the   special    organ   of  General 

aelf  to  the  persona  with  whom  ho  ODonnell,    published    on    the    30th 

comes  in  contact — but  he  is  deficient  Au^^t  a  very  strong  article  on  the 

IB  good  taste,  as  he  has  more  than  subject.    It  had  been  stated  the  day 

4Mice  ahown  sinee  he  came  to  Madrid,  before  with  truth  that  Mr.  Soul6  was 

Mid  his  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  about  to  leave  Madrid  for  France,  and 

with  respect  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  supposition  had  been  added  thai 

amack  too  strongly  of  piracy  to  obtain  he  did  so  in  order  to  avokl  being  in 

much    respect    in  Europe,   however  tiie  Spanish  capital  when  news  should 

Meeptabie  they  may  prove,  and  how.  arrive  of  a  piratical  invasion  of  Cuba 

erer  loudly  ihoy  umy  be  applauded^in  by  citizena    of   the   United  States. 
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Taking   tliis    for   a  text,   the  Diario  "I  will  never  absent  myself  from  any 

EsjM^  indignantly  aaked  if  Mr.  Soule  place  through  fear  of  being  insulted  or 

feared   for    Ms   personal    safety,  and  put  in  peril  by  those  whom  my  presence 

mistrusted  the  honour  of  Spaniarda.  may  displease.      ^ 

He  would   have  no  cause  for  such  ^  ?<>  "^'^  ^«*'-  "npertmcnce,  or  even 

apprehension,    the    paper    continued,  ■'^fX;;;^  especially,  Sir.  I  do  not  fear 

•*even  if  ho  had  been  wanting  in  tJie  ^^  people 


most  precious  colony :  even  if  it  were  it    ...    It  fights — but  it  doea  not 

certain  that  he  had  sought  to  profit  bv  assassin  ate. 

the  days  of  degradation  of  the  S|uinish  "  As  to  the  perfidious  insinuations  of 
govemment  (under  Sartorius"),  and  to  which  your  article  id  full,  they  are  be- 
take advantage  of  the  insatiable  vora-  neath  my  contempt, 
city  of  high  and  low  influences:  even  "I  leave  to  vou  the  merit  of  the  var- 
if  it  wore  certain  that  he  had  endea-  nish  with  which  you  have  covered  them, 
voured  to  profane  the  sanctity  of  the  ^^^^  t^^hose  who  dictated  them,  the  m- 
revolution,  and  to  sow  discord  amongst  ^"""y  <^^  *^^''  invention, 
the  .people,    seducing    the    unwary,  "  I  am,  Sir,  your  Servant, 
engaging    in  a  vile    intrigue,  giving  "Pierre  Soul^. 
money  and  promising  arms  to  destroy  ^^  ^          |,^„^t  ^    ,^„  ^^^ 
the  power  of  tho  honourable  and  pa-  ^^    ^  ,„-j  ^^  ^^.8,,  ^^^  ^^^^  ,j^ 
tnotic  men  wl,o  now  direct  tlio  des-  ^^^^^  ^pj^tic  was  the  reply,  were 
tinics  of  Spain:  even  if  he  had  sd.-  ,„d„,^  ^/^       ,ter  or  lew  extent 
ceeded  m  ffumng  over  a  few  deluded  ^       ,^^     .„.„«>„  i„  ^^^^.^     o„  ^^ 
per«)iw  who  had   failed   to  discern,  ^■^^^  ^j.  j^^     ^  „,   g^„,.   „„,^,,  ^^ 
tiirough  the  cloud  of  his  honejred  and  ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^        ^    i^.^„  ,    ^^^^  p 
flattering   words,  the   latent   idea   pJ  ^  .ddressed    to  tho  committee  of 
keeping  up  agitation  and  discord  m  „„^    „ent  a  letter,  in  whieh  occw- 
ttie  Peninsula,  and  so   of  depriving  ^  the  following  passage:  "The  he«t 
Cuba  of   the   succours  the    niother-  ^f  ^          ^^^^  j„«t,j  ^^  „^f^„ 
country  might  otherwise  send  hither:  p,,pit,te''^ith  joy  and  delight  at  the 
oven  though  the  people  knew  that  ho  ^j;,^  ^j.  j,,^  'pift,„ed   breeze  that 
had  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  a  g^^„  ^^  ^^  ulfross  the  oeean  the 


BpeaMng.     «n  ...e  s^»  uuj,  u.u,,  .u»  ^^^  g^  apathetic  though  it  seom, 

article  appeared   Mr.  Soul6  addressed  ^„  „„j  g^e,  those  gems  of  regene- 

'l-'WJ*"*/  *"  ^\^"%^*^^^  wtion,  which  the  sublime  sacrifice  of. 

which  did  not  puWish  It    The  letter  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,„„,  ^^  j„gt  ^  „j,^, 

afterwards  appeared  in  a  French  fron-  ,      ,    ^^,^  ^^  ^  ^^  l,^^  j^ 

tier  newspaper     The  following  is  a  wuteted,  „nd  to  die."    It  is  eharitaUr 

translation  of  Us  contents,  as  given  in  ^^^    by  those  who  credit   the 

the    Bayonne   Messager  of  the  9th  ^^^^  minister's   participation   in 

August:—  ^^g  ^gptg  ^f  ,bg  28tJi  Aognst,  that 

..  ir  «rt.i   1        .  the  intoxication    referred    to   in  this 

"A  MomieurU  Dirccteur  du  Dtarto  ^^^  ontirely  pasaed  away  at  that  date, 

LspanoL  ^^^  jj,^^  jj^  ^^^  ^f  ^he  letter  to  the 

"Sir,— The  tone  and  character  of  the  dining  committee  thought  it  his  doty, 

arUcle  conctrningme  published  in  your  ^  ^^  rcpreaenUtire  of  Yowig  Am^ 

sheet  of  this  day.  too  plainly  prove  the  ^      ^  contribute  his  aid  to  that  gor- 

mfluenees  that  tave  inspired  It  for  me       .  ^^       of  regencfation  which   apa. 

not  to  honour  it  by  a  word  of  reply.  :"  ".     a    :«    uL....»j  u^^^w  ^.^  J«^ 

.  « I  leave  Madrid^because  it  plelsiime  ^^^^  ^pam  showed  herself  tardr  m 

to  leave  it.  and  because  1  hive  no  ac-  promoting.     At  the  same  time,  there 

eount  to  render  to  anybody,  either  of  my  certainly  are  not  wnntmg  o\i  UJwpojed 

prooeedinn  or  of  the  motives  that  do-  persona,  who  affinn.  tfcw^Ux.^x^W^ 

tannine  them.  •&  cat»BBtaiSwi>*k^WML«WL«o.\sa.  '•tosj^^ 
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ed  country,  that  he  can  scarcely  discern  who,  as  tho  government  was  officially 

any  other ;  that  ho  looks  with  contempt  and  positively  informed,  were  iittinff 

upon  the  herd  ofslavcs  who  range  about  out  an  expedition  for  tho  invasion  <» 

ifurope,  and  that  to  him  it  would  bo  Cuba — notwithstanding    this     assur- 

matter  of  indiflfercnco  to  see  tho  Old  ance,  I  say,  there  appear  grounds  for 

World  perish,  so  that  tho  New  World  fearing    that,   owing    perhaps  to  tho 

prospered — and,  with  it,  his  ambition,  weakness  of  the  executive  arm  in  tho 

It  has  further  been  said  that,  neither  Stitcs,  the  expedition  in  question  will 

Enidcnt  nor  scrupulous  in  the  means  vet  sail  for  the  coveted  shores  of  tho 

0  employed,  lie  condescended  assidu-  l^carl  of  the  Antilles.    Whether,  if  at- 

ously  to  court  that  Dowager  Queen  tempted,  it  will  meet  tho  fate  of  that 

whose  whole  life  has  been  a  contradic-  under  Lopez,  or  whether  it  will  succeed^ 

tion  to  the  principles  he  professes,  and  not  only  in  landing,  but  in  holding  its 

to  admit  tho  society  of  a  yet  more  illc-  ground  until  it  cun  receive  those  rein- 

gttimate  inlluence  at  the  Spanish  court  forccments  which  would  probably  flock 

It  has  been  declared,  and  believed  by  to  it  from  the  Southern  States,  as  soon 

many,  that  Mr.  Soul6,  knowing  that  as  it  became  known  there  that  it  had 

tho    government    of    Espartero    and  occupied,  and  was  maintaining,  a  posi- 

O'Donnell  was  not  one  that  ho  could  tion,  is  a  matter  of  anxious  uncer- 

either  intimidate  or  buy,  and  behold-  tainty.     Tho  island  is  strongly  gar- 

ing  in  its  character  an  insurmountable  risoiied,  but  American    riflemen  are 

obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  formidable  opponents.    The   Spanish 

object  of  his  desires,  resolved  to  work  government  feels  confident  of  the  ro- 

for  its  downfall  by  eveiy  means  in  his  suit,  and  fully  reckons  on  the  fidclitr 

power,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  and  valour  of  tho  two  or  three  and 

fervent    sympathy  with    the  welfare  twenty  thousand  good  troops  now  in 

and  liberties  of  Spun,  he  would  have  Cuba.    Where  the  Americans  will  bo 

preferred  either  anarchy  or  despotism  most  deficient  will   doubtless  be    in 

to  tho  triumph  of  a  system   which,  cavalry  and  artillery.    The  Spaniards 

whilst    maintaining    those    liberties,  have   a    thousand    dragoons,  several 

rendered  more  and  more  remote  the  batteries  of  field-artillery,  and  numo- 

•  prospect  of  realisation  of  that  cher-  reus  large  Paixhans  guns  garnishing 
IsStnA  project,  whose  accomplishment  the  forts  and  batteries  of  the  islan£ 
.would  introduce  a  new  star  **  into  tho  And  although  Spanish  cavalry,  judg- 
celestial  vault  of  young  America,"  and  ing  from  what  wo  seo  here,  is  generally 
«t  the  same  time  vastly  add  to  the  but  indifferently  mounted,  it  is  abuiv- 
importance  and  popularity  in  the  dantly  able  to  cope  with  irregular  in- 
states of  the  American  minister  at  fantry,  and  indeed  would  prove  most 
Madrid.  All  these  things  have  been  formidable  to  the  invaders,  if  thoj 
said,  and  have  found  wide  credence  in  ventured  forth  from    the    shelter  of 

'this  capital  and  elsewhere.  forests  and  hedges,  or  from  the  broken 
Enough,  however,  on  this  branch  ground  favourablo  to  sharp-shooten. 
of  the  sufajowt.  The  sum  of  ten  mil-  As  to  the  courage  of  the  men,  when 
lion  dollars,  demanded  by  Mr.  Pierce  well  led,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that 
to  make  head  against  tho  possible  Good  leading,  which  they  have  rarely 
contingeney  of  a  war  with  Spain,  hav-  had,  is  all  that  Spaniards  want  to  fcio 
ing  been  refused  him  by  tho  Ameri-  as  valiant  troops  as  any  in  Europe, 
can  Senate,  tho  probabilities  of  such  Only  the  other  doy,  at  Vieklvaro, 
a  war  occurring  are  greatly  diminish-  with  General  Garrigo  and  other  bravo 
cd,  and  tho  Spanish  government  en-  and  determined  officers  at  their  head, 
tertains  little  apprehension  on  that  regiments  of  dragoons  repeatedly  gal- 
Bcorc.  Upon  the  other  hand,  not-  loped  np  to  the  very  mouths  of  bat- 
withstanding  Mr.  Pierce's  declaration  teries,  which  rc(;eived  them,  at  a  few 
in  his  Message  of  the  1st  August  that  yards'  distance,  with  volleys  of  grapo. 
the  whole  of  the  means  which  the  Men  who  would  do  this,  would  hardly 

•  constitution  allows  to  tho  executive  flinch  from  charging  irregular  riflo- 
power  should  be  employed  to  prevent  men,  however  accurate  and  deadly 
the  viohl^on  of  Jaw,  treaties,  and  in-  their  fire.    The  Spanish    artillery  » 

iemiUioiml    right,   contemplated    by  coiv^ct^\h^  beat  arm  in  the  service; 

'^ertaia  citizeaa  of  the  United  Stalesi  it  \^  cenoiiA^  \2tvQ  QXi^  m^  ^vVm^cl  \bA 
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most  pains  are  taken,  and  which  po»-  twenty  thousand  men  efTectivo  for  th» 
BC8SCS  the  best-instructed  ofHeers.  field,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  ths 
The  infantry  now  in  Cuba  is  about  government  estimate.  The  European 
twenty  thousand  strong,  well  disci-  Spaniards  in  the  island  ho  believed  to 
pline({,  in  good  condition,  and  accus-  bo  about  fifty  thousand,  a  large  pro- 
tomed  to  the  climate.  Were  these  portion  Basques  and  Catalans,  and 
forces,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  who  would  readily  enrol  themselves 
concentrated  in  the  field  against  tlie  as  volunteers  in  case  of  peril,  would 
American  pirates,  it  is  difficult  to  be-  prove  formidable  antagonists,  and 
lieve  that  the  latter  could  succeed  in  tight  desperately  for  their  homes  and 
petting  together,  or  at  least  in  land-  property.  As  to  tlie  native  Cubans, 
mg,  a  force  capable  of  resisting  their  many  of  them  would  bo  likely  to  join 
attack.  To  speak  positively  on  this  the  Americans,  if  tJiese  were  strong, 
point,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  and  gained  advantages  at  first  start- 
to  be  somewhat  in  the  confidence  of  the  ing ;  l)ut  if  the  invaders  were  worsted, 
JUibusUros,  or  at  least  to  know  more  the  Cubans  would  fly  to  arms  and 
than  is  positively  known  of  their  re-  vaunt  their  fidelity  to  Spain.  The 
sources,  plans,  and  places  of  rendez-  negroes,  who  have  no  wish  to  ex- 
vous.  But  even  supposing  that  they  change  Spanish  for  American  masters, 
muster  more  tlian  we,  in  our  imper-  and  who  are  aware  of  the  many  di»- 
fect  information,  think  probable,  it  is  advantages  under  which  even  a  fVee 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  \ery  man  of  colour  labours  in  tlie  States, 
best  irregular  troops,  however  formid-  would  all  be  ready  to  fight  if  snni 
able  their  valour  and  skill  with  their  were  given  to  them.  The  negro  mods 
weapons  may  render  them  in  small  of  fighting,  as  described  to  me  bj^  por- 
Dumbers,  are  far  less  to  be  feared  sons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it, 
when  they  act  In  large  mosses.  Then  is  peculiar  and  dangerous.  They  fire 
the  deficiency  in  discipline  and  drill  a  volley,  receive  the  enemy's  fire,  throw 
tells  heavily  against  them.  I  am  far  away  their  muskets,  and  rush  in  with 
from  underrating  tlic  indomitable  pluck  cutlpss  or  poniard. 
of  the  Americans,  or  their  coolness  or  The  long  narrow  shape  of  the  island 
steadiness  when  in  peril,  and  only  of  Cuba,  whicli  bears  a  strong  rescm- 
desire  to  see  those  valuable  qualities  bianco  to  a  lizard  with  the  head  look- 
displayed  in  a  better  cause  than  the  ing  eastward,  is  favourabls  to  its 
one  to  wliich  we  are  assured  tlioy  defenders,  since  it  facilitates  tlie  cut- 
are  shortly  to  be  devoted.  But  in  an  ting  off  of  the  invading  force.  It  will 
open  plain,  or  in  the  attack  of  a  fort-  be  a  great  advantage  if  General 
ress,  and  when  opposed  to  regular  Concha's  arrival  takes  place  pro- 
troops  of  average  bravery,  something  viously  to  any  attack,  lie  is  the 
more  than  plucl^  and  coolness  is  re-  very  man  to  command  under  such 
quired.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  must  circumstances.  Quick  of  eye  and 
not  be  forgotten,  when  we  seek  to  ready  of  resource,  lie  will  inspire  tho 
strike  the  balance  of  chances,  that  the  troops  with  confidence,  and  raiso  tho 
garrison  of  Cuba  could  not  be  brought  courage  of  tho  Cubans^  Amongst 
entire  into  the  field.  Certain  forts,  these  ho  has,  what  no  captain-gen- 
and  towns,  and  positions  must  be  oral  of  Cuba  in  our  time  has  had,  a 
held,  and  although  it  is  'probabls  strong  party — persona  who  are  ot- 
that  many  of  these  would  bo  left  to  tached  to  him,  like  his  mode  of  ad- 
tho  keeping  of  the  numerous  volun-  ministration,  prefer  him  to  any  other 
teers  that  would  take  up  arms  the  captain-general,  and  will  stand  by  him 
moment  an  invasion  occurred,  still  to  the  utmost  with  all  the  infiuenco 
portions  of  tlie  garrison  must  be  de-  and  power  they  may  possess.  This  is 
tached  from  the  main  body.  An  in-  a  principal  roason  why  he  readily  and 
telligent  Spaniard,  who  has  spent  gladly  accepted  tho  destination  to- 
several  years  in  Cuba,  and  but  re-  wards  which  he  is  now  steaming^ — if 
cently  returned  thence,  g.ive  it  mo  as  indeed  he  has  not  arrived  there,  since 
his  opinion  that  from  ten  to  twelve  his  departure  from  Corunna  took  p'ace 
thousand  men  could  be  employed  as  upwards  of  a  fortnight  a^o.  The 
the  army  of  operation.  lie  estimated  Spanish  government  —  and  indeed 
the  present  garrison  at  rather  under  Spaniards  generally,    as  far   as   my 
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means  of  observiticm  extend-^-enter-  from  Spftin.    To  these  I  suppose  wo 

tain  a  soDguine  belief  that,  with  the  may  safely  add,  as  partisans  of  Cubans 

troops  at  his  command,  and  with  the  becoming  a  State  of  the  Union,  att 

mond  and  physical  sapport  of  the  ma-  the  An^o-Aoierieans  resident  in  thQ 

jority  of  the  dwellers  on  the  island,  island.      Beyond  this,  1  am  in  po«- 

Concha  will  so  handle  tho  intruding  session  of  no  trustworthy  evidence; 

annexationists  as  to  make  them  heartiW  and  when  I  say  that    onl^  a  small 

repent  their  unprovoked  and  unjustin-  portion  of  the  Creoles  or  native  whites 

able  aggression.  are  disaffected  to  tho  Spanish  govera- 

Th^  are  other  points  to  be  txiken  ment,  I  state  it,  as  you  will  ^jserve, 

into   consideration  when  wo  discuss  on  Spanish  authority,  but  at  the  same 

the  probable  issue  of  the  anticipated  time,  on  the  authority  of  Spaniards 

•onflict.      One    of   these,    on    which  long  resident  in  tho  island,  partksu- 

such  conflicting  testimony  has  been  larly  capable,  by   their  position  and 

given  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  intelligence,  of  funning  a  correct  judg- 

a  decided  opinion  with  respect  to  it,  is  ment,  and  the  sole  drawback  to  the 

the  amount  of  support  the  Americans  value  of  whose  opinion  is  the  admia- 

would  find  in  the  Island  itself.    The  sible  supposition  that  it  may  be  biass- 

Spaniards,  as  I  have  above  intimated,  ed   by   their  natural   wishes   on  the 

thmk  it  would  be  unknportant.    Ask  subject. 

a  Yankee  annexationist,  and  he  will  toll  Supposing  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
yon  that  the  whole  island,  with  the  1854,  an  American  expedition,  start- 
excl|ption  of  the  European  Spaniards  ing  from  Florida,  or  from  one  of  the 
resident  in  it,  pines  for  release  from  small  islands  in  the  Bahama  channel, 
tfie  intolerable  yoke  of  Spain,  longs  to  made  a  descent  upon  Cuba,  were  en- 
hoist  the  Stripes  and  Stars,  and  to  tirely  worsted,  and  cut  offer  compelled 
ding  to  the  proud  neck  of  the  Ameri-  to  re-embark.  How  long  a  time  would 
can  eagle.  I  have  been  told  by  elapse  before  a  third  expedition  were 
Americans  of  the  numbers  of  letters  got  ready  ?  Would  not  the  interval 
received  from  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  probably  be  shorter  than  the  one  be- 
expressive  of  these  sentiments,  and  twoen  the  Lopez  expedition  and  the 
imploring  sympathy  and  assistance,  present  date?  The  dogged  tenadty 
But  it  must  be  ol)served  that  a  few  of  a  certain  class  of  Americans,  when 
malcontents,  or  American  settlers  in  bent  upon  acquisition,  is  well  knovm. 
tiie  island,  would  suffice  to  circuUite  And  is  it  not  probable  that  each  ex- 
an  immense  number  of  such  com-  pedition  would  exceed  the  preceding 
plaints  and  prayers.    One  may  ima-  one  in  strength,  until  one  went  forth 

S'ne,  for  instance,  tho  consi^^nees  of  strong  enou^  to  triumi^  T    The  pas- 

e  Black  Warrior,  after  inditing  their  sage  of  the  island  from  the  focble  hands 

submissive  and  (K^i.itent  letters  to  the  of  bankrupt  dccrepid  Spain  into  tho 

S^vemor-general,  and  their  petition  to  strong  ones  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
e  Queen  of  Spain  for  tlie  remission  Union,  is  a  mere  question  ot*  time,  on- 
of  the  fine,  dipping  tbetr  sharpest  iron  loss  other  nations  interfere.  Are  any 
pen  into  the  ink-bottle,  and  relieving  prepared  to  do  so  1  England  and 
their  afflicted  souls  by  throwing  off  France  ore  of  course  the  onlv  powers 
sereaming  despatches  to  their  friends  to  which  Spain  might  look  tor  aid  to 
in  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  prevent  her  being  robbed  of  her  last 
inveighing  against  the  tyranny  of  valuable  colony.  And  would  she  not 
Spanish  rule,  and  longing  for  the  day  look  to  them  in  vaio,  at  least  under 
when  Cuba  should  join  the  Union,  present  circumstances?  I  do  not  be- 
By  those  to  whom  such  letters  were  tlevo  that  the  Spaniards  reckon  on 
welcome,  they  would  naturally  bo  such  assistance.  The  reflecting  por- 
made  the  most  of;  they  would  bo  tlon  of  the  nation — those  who  think 
handed  about,  talked  of,  and  their  upon  the  subject  at  all — seem  con- 
contents  verballjr  repeated,  until  it  vmced  that  the  island  must  sooner  or 
would  seem  as  if  a  hundred  letters  later  pass  from  them.  Some  would 
liad  arrived  instead  of  one.  The  be  disposed  to  soil  it,  whilst  it  still 
Spaniards  themselves  admit  that  a  has  value,  before  the  Americans  feel 
part  of  the  Creole  population  would  so  certain  of  getting  it  by  other  means 
he  g}»d   t*  see  the   island  detached  that  they  will  no  longer  feci  disposed 
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to  dtsbnree.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  government  assumed  oflSco,  it  fonnd 
are  for  holding  it  to  the  hust,  baming  an  empty  treasary,  and,  even  worse 
the  last  cartridge  before  giving  in,  and,  than  that,  the  roaources  on  which  it 
as  a  last  desperate  resource,  eraanci-  might  have  reckoned  for  advaneea 
pating  the  slaves.  The  most  rational  were  already  anticipated.  There  was 
and  profitable  of  the  two  courses  no  money  anywhere.  The  Sartoriua- 
would  donbtless  be  the  sale.  And  Domenech-CoUantes  minbtry  had 
yet,  owing  to  the  io^noranco  and  na-  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything; 
tlonal  conceit  of  a  nirge  namber  of  The  forced  loan  decreed  on  the  19ui 
Spaniards — ^who  believe  that  the  May,  and  which  was  to  bo  paid  dor- 
valour  of  Spanish  troops  must  always  ing  the  months  of  June  and  July,  had 
suffice  to  guard  Cuba,  and  who  have  not  flowed  in  with  that  gratifying 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  paat  rapidity  announced  by  the  organa  m 
and  present  history  of  the  world  to  the  Polaco  cabinet;  but  nevcrtheleaa 
see  tliat  in  the  course  of  nature  they  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  tlioa- 
must  lose  itr— it  would  be  difficult  fir  sand  pounds  sterling  had  been  eoU 
any  ministry  to  brave  the  storm  of  lected,  out  of  nearly  two  millionB» 
inai^nation  that  would  hero  be  raised  which  it  was  estimate  that  it  shonld 
by  the  sale  of  the  island.  It  could,  of  yield.  Of  the  j&470,000,  about  i&140, 
course,  under  the  present  regime,  be  or  thirteen  thousand  reals,  remained 
done  only  with  the  sanction  of  the  in  the  treasury.  The  confusion  in 
Cortes ;  and  perhaps  the  wisest  thinff  the  public  accounts  rendered  neoei- 
the  Espartoro  ministry  "Could  do  would  sary  the  appointment  of  commiaaioii- 
foe  to  bring  forward  the  subject  when  era  to  investigate  them,  and  to  re- 
that  body  meets  in  November.  To  port  the  real  state  of  the  financee. 
give  advice  to  Spain  is,  I  am  aware,  a  The  labours  of  these  commissionere 
delksate  thing  for  foreign  governments  brought  to  llglit  a  whole  svstem  of  ini- 
io  do,  but  the  men  at  present  at  the  quity  and  of  downright  robbery.  The 
head  of  affiiirs  here  are  not  HkeJy  to  most  shameful  jobs  had  been  porpe- 
mistako  the  motive,  or  to  lake  of^nco  trated ;  funds  set  apart  for  porticnlir 
at  a  well-intended  counsel.  If  Eng-  purposes,  and  whkh  could  not  legally 
land  and  France  be  quite  decided  to  be  otherwise  employed,  had  been  mis- 
take no  steps  towards  the  preserva-  appropriated ;  enormous  amonnts  had 
lion  of  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  if  the  been  expended  in  secret-servke  moner, 
government  of  this  country  bo  not  of  which  no  account  was  to  be  found ; 
already  pcrfectlv  aware  of  that  de-  everything  the  government  iiad  to 
cision,  it  would  be  but  right  to  give  it  pay  was  m  arrears,  and  all  they  had 
the  information,  so  that  it  might  fairly  to  receive  was  in  advance.  The  re- 
and  fully  appreciate  its  position  and  suit  of  the  examination  was  to  ex- 
chances,  and  not  delude  itself  with  hibit  a  balance  against  the  treasoiy 
vain  hopes,  never  to  be  realised,  of  amounting  to  seven  millions  sterling, 
ultimate  succour  from  powerful  allies,  of  two  and  a-half  millions  of  whion 
Assuredly  no  Spanish  government  the  payment  was  urgent.  To  meet 
was  ever  more  in  want  than  is  the  this  heavy  deficiency,  equal  to  half 
present  one  of  tlio  pecuniary  supplies  a  year's  revenue,  the  new  ministry 
which  the  sole  of  Cuba  would  place  hod  literally  nothing  but  their  good 
at  its  disposal.  The  state  of  the  fi-  intentions  and  recognised,  honesty- 
nances  of  the  country  is  lamentable,  excellent  things,  but  not  always 
and  ministers  are  the  more  to  bo  convertible  into  specie.  The  conse- 
piticd,  since  their  embarrassed  post-  qucuees  of  the  revolution  added  to 
lion  is  Uie  consequonce  of  no  fault  of  their  embarrassments.  Nothing  was 
theirs,  but  of  the  scandalous  misrule  to  be  obtained  from  the  provincial 
and  malversation  of  several  preced-  treasuries,  which  were  found  to  be 
in;^  governments,  and  especially  of  nearly  all  empty,  some  of  them  hav- 
that  of  Sartorius.  The  Spanish  and  ing  been  drained  to  the  last  real  by 
English  newspapers  have  already  sup-  the  departed  ministers ;  whilst  in 
plied  many  details  on  this  head.  I  other  cases  there  is  reason  to  eon- 
will  content  mvsclf  with  throwing  to-  elude  that  the  local  juntas,  formed 
gether  a  few  of  the  principal  and  most  during  the  revolution,  had  spent  th^ 
striking   facts.     When^  the    present  money.    Daring    the    latter   h^lf  of 
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To  Abolish  all  thoso  pensions  not  due  debt.  At  this  date  but  a  amall  po^ 
to  long  service  or  ill-health  would  be  tion  of  the  last  dividend  due  on  the 
to  condemn  thousands  of  families  to  home  debt  has  been  paid.  It  has 
storvution,  and  to  niise  a  storm  that  been  suggested  that  much  will  depend 
no  goveruiiient  could  withstand.  Such  on  the  composition  of  the  constituent 
a  sweeping  n)casuro  would  not  bo  Cortes.  If  the  country  elects  repiis> 
just,  nor  is  it  practicable.  A  reform  sentatives  who  will  support  the  prs- 
of  the  tariff  is  an  obvious  and  most  sent  government,  and  so  give  confi- 
effeetual  means  of  improving  the  iinan-  donee  in  its  duration  and  strength,  it 
cial  position.  Let  the  government  is  thought  that  capitalists  will  per- 
redueo  the  duties  on  foreign  manufac-  haps  be  found  to  come  to  its  aid.  JBut 
tured  cottons  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  if  the  good  sense  of  Spanish  electors 
valorem.  The  iuiportutioi)  (chiefly  prove  unequal  to  the  emergency — ii 
contraband)  of  that  class  of  nieruhan-  they  return  a  Chamber  composed 
dise  at  present  amounts  as  I  am  in-  of  a  mixture  of  demagogues  and 
formed,  to  about  UireemilUons  sterling,  of  partisans  of  reoctioQ,  and  not 
A  twenty  per  cent,  duty  would  demo-  containing  a  good  working  majority 
lish  the  smuggler,  and  yield  the  revenue  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  moderate 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  progress,  which  is  that  of  the  Espar- 
Would  it  not  (hen  be  possible  for  tero-0'Donnell  cabinet — there  is  no- 
Spain  to  get  a  small  loan  on  reason-  thing  but  fresh  trouble  in  store  for 
able  terms,  the  coupons  being  ac-  Spain,  and  the  question  of  finanoe 
cepted,  as  soon  as  due,  in  payment  will  then  appear  almost  hopeless, 
of  custom-house  duties,  and  on  ar-  Whilst  contemplating  the  gloomy, 
rangemcnt,  or  the  promise  of  an  carlv  or  at  least  uncertain,  prospects  of  the 
one,  being  at  the  same  time  mode  with  Spanish  treasury,  I  am  forcibly  re- 
respect  to  tlie  amount  of  coupons  minded  of  Cuba  and  of  American 
which  Bravo  Murillo  laid  upon  the  proposals  for  its  purchase.  I  have 
shelf?  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  not  heard  a  statement  of  the  exact 
to  nn.Hwer  this  question  until  we  have  amount  the  States  are  disposed  to  give ; 
reduced  the  duty.  Here,  again,  great  but  I  have  been  assured,  on  no  meno 
difficulties  present  tliemselvcs,  and  authority,  that  it  would  suffice  to  pay 
jealous  interests  bar  the  way.  Cata-  off  the  whole  of  the  debt,  home  and 
Ionia  and  the  smugglers  would  be  in  foreign,  and  that  a  handsome  surplus 
arms  the  very  moment  such  a  mea-  wouM  still  remain  for  roads  and  rail- 
sure  was  promulgated.  Catalonia,  ways.  Besides  these  advantages, 
which  produces  (I  s|)eak  from  expe-  Cuba  once  sold,  Spain  might  safely 
ricnce  of  its  goods)  wretched  wares  reduce  her  fleet  and  army,  for  shie 
at  exorbitant  prices,  has  long  been  would  then  have  no  reason  to  appro- 
the  great  impediment  to  Spain's  hend  war  with  the  United  States,  as 
prosperity,  or  at  least  Improvement,  she  at  present  has  none  to  anticipate 
That  one  province  pret(*uds  to  make  aggression  or  interference  on  the  part 
the  whole  country  buy  its  inferior  of  any  European  power.  Relieved  of 
merchandise  in  preference  to  that  of  her  heaviest  burthens,  and  blessed  with 
England  and  France ;  and  this  preten-  an  hc:<cst  government  (if  indeed  it  be 
sion  it  enforces,  to  the  great  profit  possi'i».«j  that  such  endure  in  a  country 
and  contentment  of  tho  contraband  upon  which  the  curse  of  misgovem- 
trader.  Time  and  a  strong  govern-  rocnt  seems  to  rest),  Spain  might  soon 
mcnt  are  needed  to  bring  about  that  and  easily  forget  the  loss  of  that 
reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  manu-  cherished  colony,  whoso  retention, 
factures  which  would  prove  so  great  under  present  ctrcunistanoes,  is  moro 
a  benefit  to  Spain,  and  to  its  revenue,  a  question  of  pride  than  of  profit,  and 
And  ut  present,  time  is  wanting,  to  whose  loss  without  compensation, 
Something  must  be  done  quickly.  As  she  raust^  I  fear,  by  the  force  of  events, 
things  now  stand,  it  is  hard  to  tell  be  prepared  sooner  or  later  to  sub- 
whence  is  to  come  the  muney  for  the  mit 
next  dividend  on  tho  home  and  foreign  Vedette. 
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TURKEY  AlTD  ITS  POPTTLATIOH. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  Turkish  population  in  Asia,  as 
ourselves  and  others  concerninff  the  well  as  among  the  Christian  subjects 
Eastern  Question  and  the  condition  of  the  Sultan  in  Europe.  The  East 
of  Turkey,  wo  have  still  something  to  is  quite  as  much  in  a  state  of  social 
say  which  has  not  yet  been  uttered  revolution  as  the  West ;  the  Moham- 
with  sufficient  emphasis.  Wo  would  medan  world  in  Western  Asia  is  on 
fain  persuade  our  readers  to  look  be-  the  eve  of  a  great  transition,  which 
yond  the  passing  political  events  of  must  end  either  in  its  regeneration  or 
the  present  hour,  and  examine  only  its  subjugation.  Now,  as  the  majo- 
those  features  of  the  Othoman  Empire  rity  of  the  inhabitants  of  A»a  Minor 
that  blend  with  the  general  history  of  are  engaged. in  the  cultivation  of  the 
the  civilisation  of  the  human  race,  soil,  we  propose  devoting  this  article 
Our  minds  have  lately  been  so  much  to  discussingthe  influence,  the  position, 
occupied  with  the  relations  of  the  and  the  interests  of  the  a^icultural 
Othoman  government  to  Russia,  and  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in 
with  our  interests  in  defending  the  so  far  as  its  condition  and  feelings 
Sultan's  territories,  that  we  have  rnust  affect  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
overlooked  the  position  of  the  great  Eastern  Question.  This  subject  has 
mass  of  the  Mohammedan  population  not  hitherto  met  with  due  attention 
in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Yet  we  from  those  who  have  discussed  the 
cannot  understand  all  the  difficulties  state  of  Turkey,  either  in  Parliament 
of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  en-  or  in  the  press.  The  existence  of  the 
gaged,  unless  we  know  what  are  the  twenty  millions  of  the  Sultan's  sub- 
social  and  fmancial  problems  that  now  jects  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
disturb  the  old  frame  of  society  among  pursuits,  who  are  bound  together  by 

A  Military  Thur  in  European  Turkey,  the  Crimea^  and  the  Eastern  Shores  of  ths 
Black  Sea ;  including  Routes  across  the  Balkan  into  Bulgaria,  and  Excursions  in 
the  Turkish,  Russian,  and  Persian  Provinces  of  the  Caucasian  Range  ;  with  Stra- 
tegical Observations  on  the  probable  Scene  of  the  Operations  of  uie  Allied  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  By  Major-Genoral  A  F.  Macintosh,  KH.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.8., 
comninnding  Her  Majesty's  Troops  in  the  Ionian  Islands.    With  Maps,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Suggestions  for  the  Asaiitanee  of  Officers  in  Learning  the  Languaaes  of  the  Seat 
of  War  in  the  East.  By  Max  Mulleb,  MA.,  Taylorian  Professor  of  Mocfern  Euro- 
pean Languages  at  Oxford,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Munich.  With  a 
coloured  Ethnological  Map,  drawn  by  A  Petermann.    Svo. 

Russia  and  Turkey.     By  J.  R.  M*6ulijOC1\,  Ebq.    IJLcvtVxslVa^  ^v^  ^:,«Tx«^^as 
from  Im  "  Geographical  Dictionary,"  and  toTTnm^  YwV.  ^^  ^^  '^'^  --'^xw^Jtfst 
Library."    16mo. 
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eommon  interests,  and  moved  to  ac-  the  soil,  and  no  capital  can  be  profit- 
tion  by  fiscal  oppression  affecting  ably  invested  in  its  improvement  It 
them  all  aUke,  whether  they  be  Chris-  is  dmost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
tians  or  Mohammedans,  has  not  been  consequence  is  a  complete  estrange- 
sufficiently  attended  to.  Neverthe-  ment  of  the  popular  feelingd  from  Qie 
less,  a  moment's  reflection  must  con-  government,  with  which  the  people 
vince  every  statesman  that  the  de-  have  little  connexion  except  as  tax- 
finitive  settlement  of  the  Eastern  payers.  Hence  the  succession  of  re- 
Question  cannot  be  obtained  even  by  bellions  and  civil  wars  which  charac- 
a  series  of  victories  over  Russia,  un-  terises  the  history  of  the  Othoman 
til  the  aCTieultural  population  of  the  domination  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Turkish  Empire  bo  placed  in  a  posi-  Things,  however,  have  now  reached 
tion  to  better  its  condition,  and  to  such  a  pitch,  by  the  destruction  of  all 
increase  in  numbers  and  wealth.  capital  invested  in  plantations  and 
We  must  entreat  our  readers  to  building  during  some  happier  period 
pardon  us  if  we  assume  that  they  are  of  Turkish  society,  that  great  masses 
less  conversant  with  tlie  subject  than  of  tlio  Mohammedan  population  in 
they  are  with  ttie  plans  of  the  Em-  Western  Asia  are  on  the  eve  of  de- 
peror  Nicholas,  or  the  policy  of  the  ciding  whether  they  will  adopt  a 
Sultan's  Divan.  The  public  has  re-  nomade  life  under  the  Sultan's  gov- 
ceived,  and  is  doily  receiving,  such  ernmcnt,  or  attempt  a  revolution,  as 
ample  information  concerning  the  ob-  the  only  means  of  preserving  their 
stinacy  of  the  Russian  government,  individual  property.  A  social  war,  in 
the  energy  of  the  Turkish,  and  the  which  the  proprietor  and  the  labourer 
fatuity  of  ihe  Greek,  that  it  may  be  will  be  found  fighting  side  by  side 
supposed  to  be  almost  as  fiunilinr  with  against  the  central  authority  at  Con- 
the  general  aspect  of  our  political  re-  stantinople,  is  more  imminent^  in 
lations  with  the  Eastern  potentates,  Asia  Minor  than  in  European  Turkey, 
as  of  those  with  Count  Nesselrode,  Now,  as  about  ten  millions  of  Mo- 
Reschid  Pasha,  or  King  Otho.  But  as  hammedans  in  the  great  peninsula  of 
no  echo  has  yet  reached  us  of  the  voices  Asia  are  Turks  of  the  Seljouk  race, 
of  the  Turkish  agas  who  superintend  who  retain  some  traditions  of  their 
the  cultivation  of  their  estates  in  Asia  old  empire,  and  a  lively  memory  of 
Minor,  or  of  the  Christian  proprie-  the  feudal  authority  they  enjoyed 
tors  who  till  their  fields  in  the  plains  before  they  were  subjected  to  the 
of  Thrace,  we  may  assume  that  little  hated  domination  of  the  Othomans, 
is  known  concerning  their  wants,  suf-  and  before  the  power  of  the  jonis- 
ferings,  and  wishes.  We  must  no  sarics  had  curtailed  their  privileges 
longer  trust  to  old  habits,  and  to  the  and  consumed  their  wealth,  and  uus 
supposed  immutability  of  society  in  mass  of  population  is  united  by 
the  East,  for  maintainin^the  agricul-  speaking  the  Turkish  language,  and 
turol  population  of  the  Turkish  Em-  by  being  entirely  dependent  on  agri- 
pire  m  its  actual  condition.  The  cultural  industry  for  its  subsistence, 
hour  has  arrived  when  a  great  change  it  is  evident  that  the  integrity  of  the 
is  inevitable;  and  it  depends  on  the  Othoman  Empire  cannot  be  secured, 
central  government  at  Constantinople  until  the  feelings  of  the  Mohammodan 
whether  that  change  tend  to  strengthen  landed  interest  in  Asia  Minor  are  en- 
the  Othoman  power,  or  break  up  the  gaged  in  the  same  career  of  policy  and 
Sultan's  dominions  in  Asia  into  several  improvement  as  that  pursued  by  the 
Mohammedan  principalities.   The  con-  Sultan. 

dition   of  agriculture  has,  for  about        The  importance  of  being  well  ac- 

four  centuries,  resembled  in  its  sto-  quainted  with  the  exact  position   of 

tionary    or    declining    position     the  the    agricultural    population    in    the 

condition  it    held    in   West   Europe  East,  is  further  increased  by  the  fact 

during  the  medieval  period:  the  land  that  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 

is  cultivated  by  a  determinate  number  Christian  landed  proprietors  and  cul- 

of  yokes  of  oxen,  and  a  village  con-  tivators    of    the    soil    in    European 

taws  a,  fixed  Dumber  of  huts ;  no  in-  Turkey  are  \dftivtvcal  with  those   of 

^si^GBae  can   take  place  in   the    adult  the   'M.o\\anMav«^i«i'a  \tv    K-as^  '^xw^x^ 

toA/e  population  employed  in  tilling  as    fat    aa    lYi^i^    ^c^^xA   qtv  VJasa 
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industrial    positions,    on   their    pros-  Bavaro  -  Hellenic    kingdom,   can    be 

pects   of    bettering   their    condition,  safely  miaranteed  by   Great    Britain 

and  on   their  fiscal  relations  to  the  until    the   agricultural   population    of 

central  government.    The  same  mea^  these    countries  is  placed   in  a  very 

sures  which  would  improve  the  con-  different  8tato**from  thai  in  which  it 

dition  and  augment  the  population  of  is  now  perpetuating  its  existence.    It 

the  Mohammedans   in    Asia    Minor,  will  be  our  business  to  prove  to  our 

would  have  even  a  more  speedy  effect,  readers  that  a  great  improvement — in 

in  improving  the  condition  and  aug-  short,  a  complete  change  in  the  con- 

menting  the  Christian   population  of  dition   of  about    twenty  millions    of 

European   Turkey ;    and  what  is  of  mankind  —  is  as  practicable  as  it  is 

more  importance,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  necessary,  and  that  it  may  be  effected 

of  the  central  administration  at  Con-  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  by  some 

stantinoplc,  they  would  bind  together  clianges  in  the  central  administration, 

the  whole  agricultural   population  of  which  will  immediately  allow  the  cul- 

the    Sultanas    dominions    by  ties    of  tivators   of  the  soil   to  employ  their 

common   interest,    without    any   dis-  labour  in    the    way  most  conducive 

tinction  of  race  or  religion.     It  must  to  theu*  own  profit, 
also   be  highly    interesting    to  some        How  the  improvement  of  the  great 

cultivated  minds  at    home,  to   know  mass  of  the  agricultural  population  of 

that    these    measures  are    the    only  Turkey  may  be  effected  can  be  shown 

means  of  improving  the  condition  of  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  how  far 

the  Greek  kingdom,  though  from  the  it  would  be  advisable  for  Great  Bri- 

singular  incapacity  of  the  Greek  court,  tain  to   carry  her  interference  eitlier 

ministers,  and   public  men   of  every  with  the  government  of  the  Sultan,  or 

class,  there  appears  no  probability  of  even  with  that  of  our  pouting  prote^6 

this  little  Christian  monarchy  making  Kin^  Otho,  may  admit  of  more  dis- 

any  stop  towards  this  most  essentim  cussion,  and   is  not  a    question    on 

improvement  of  society  in  tlie  East,  which  we  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  at 

until   the   example   be   given  by  the  present. 

Turkish  government.  In  two  coun-  The  agricultural  population  of  the 
tries  where  the  public  administration  Turkish  Empire  is  estimated  at  more 
is  so  notoriously  defective,  and  where  than  twenty  millions  ;  of  these,* as  we 
the  ministers  and  statesmen  .are  so  have  already  said,  about  ten  millions 
utterly  destitute  of  all  practical  know-  are  Turks  and  Mohammedans,  dweU- 
ledge  ns  landed  proprietors  and  agri-  ing  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  north  of 
culturists,  as  they  are  known  to  be  Syria;  and  about  ten  millions  are 
both  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  there  Christians  of  various  races,  inhabiting 
will  probably  be  great  difficulty  in  Europe.  Hitherto  the  social  and  po- 
forcing  the  governments  to  commence  litical  interests  of  this  grdat  mass  of 
the  requisite  changes.  It  is  true,  both  mankind  have  been  utterly  neglected 
governments  are  paralysed  by  the  both  by  the  Othoman  government 
want  of  roads,  by  excessive  corrup-  and  by  European  statesmen.  The 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  officials  sent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  whether  Chris- 
by  the  central  government  to  the  pro-  tians  or  Mohammedans,  have  been 
vinccs,  and  by  the  systematic  manner  oppressed  by  the  sultans ;  and  in 
in  which  the  central  authority  has  King  Otho*s  dominions  they  are  re- 
debased  and  degraded  the  local  agents  tained'  in  a  state  of  medieval  barbar- 
and  municipal  institutions.  But  in  ism  by  the  stupidity  of  the  Athenian 
spite  of  all  tliese  difficulties,  we  must  parliament.  In  both  countries  agri- 
insist  on  the  great  truth  that  about  culture  is  carried  on  in  the  same  rude 
three-quarters  of  the  population  of  manner  in  which  it  was  pursued  in 
the  Othoman  Empire  and  of  the  Greek  the  early  ages,  when  slaves  alone  till- 
kingdom  derive  their  subsistence  from  cd  the  soil,  and  freemen  acted  as 
agriculture,  and  that  nearly  three-  graziers  and  herdsmen.  In  both  it 
quarters  of  the  national  revenues  are  is  retained  in  this  wretched  condition 
derived  from  agricultural  taxes ;  and  without  any  hope  of  ani^lioration^ 
we  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that  by  similar  fiscal  regulations  ;  and  in 
neither  tlie  integrity  of  the  Othoman  bolh,  iVv^  «DXKi^  *ksr\A  Tv^lora^^^w^Ns'^ 
Empire,  nor    the    existence    of   the  ic(\u\nA    \ft    tciAsst     v^«^N>»?8k    ^ 
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floniiahiog  oecnpation,  to  induce  the  qnently  futile  to  hope  that  the  Otho- 
weolthy  to  employ  capital  on  the  man  government  will  long  be  able  to 
Ifind,  and  make  Turkey  a  country  from  maintain  it«  authority,  or  preserve  per- 
tvhieh  grain  can  be  exported  with  mancnt  tranquillity  in  these  regions,  un- 
profit  in  large  quantities.  Strange  to  less  some  change  bo  effected  which 
say,  European  intelligence  has  not  shall  place  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
hitherto  done  much  to  further  these  all  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  in  unison 
ends.  Everjrthing  requires  to  be  with  the  policy  of  the  Sultan.  The 
commenced.  The  Bavarian  King  at  Christian  labourer  must  feel  that 
Athens,  and  the  Athenian  parliament  it  is  as  much  his. interest  to  sup- 
in  Greece,  have  not  done  more  for  im-  port  the  Othoman  Empire  as  the  Mo- 
proving  agriculture  than  the  Sultan  hammedan  landlord,  and  the  Chris- 
at  Constantinople  and  the  pasha-  tian  landlord  must  prefer  the  Sultan's 
prince  at  Cairo.  There  is  no  carriage-  government  to  that  of  the  Emperors 
road  from  Patras  any  more  than  from  of  Russia  and  Austria,  or  else  the  task 
Brusa;  the  currants  of  the  Morea  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
and  the  silk  of  Bithynia  are  carried  to  Othoman  Empire  will  be  one  of  which 
the  ports  of  export  on  the  backs  of  Great  Britain  and  France  must  ulti- 
mules  and  pack-horses,  and  the  ex-  mately  grow  weary, 
pense  of  transport  to  the  place  of  ship*  Groat  changes  have  already  taken 
ment  forms  a  very  considerable  part  of  place  in  Turkey.  The  past  condition 
the  price,  and  limits  the  consumption  of  the  Othoman  Empire  can  never  be 
of  every  article  produced  in  Turkey  recalled,  for  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
and  Greece.  Indeed,  whatever  dif-  changes  already  consummated  have 
forence  exists  between  Turkey  and  been  long  in  operation.  The  Moham- 
Greece,  with  reference  to  agriculture,  medan  population  of  Asia  Minor  had 
is  in  favour  of  Turkey.  The  road  undergone  many  social  changes  before 
from  Adrian ople  to  Cfonstantinople,  Sultan  Mahmoud  commenced  his  poli- 
bad  as  it  is,  is  much  better  than  4he  tical  reforms.  The  destruction  of  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Sparta.  While  Dere-boys,  who  were  the  last  relic 
the  Sultan  maintains  steamers  which  of  the  feudal  institutions  of  tho  Sol- 
keep  up  a  regular  communication  be-  jouk  empire,  preceded  the  extermination 
tween  the  capital  and  the  principal  of  the  janissaries,  who  had  once  been 
seaports  in  his  dominions,  King  Otho,  the  chief  support  of  the  Othoman 
on  the  other  hand,  has  done  abso-  power,  and  the  agents  by  which  the 
lutely  nothing  for  improving  the  ma-  Seljouk  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  had 
ritime  communications^  of  his  little  been  originally  subdued  by  the  race 
state,  though  nine-tenths  of  his  sub-  of  Othman.  Time  had  completely 
jects  pass  their  lives  within  sight  of  the  undermined  the  edifices  of  the  Seljouk 
sea.  The  funds  for  the  national  navy  aristocracy,  and  of  the  military  despo- 
of  Greece,  and  the  money  voted  by  tism  of  the  Sultans,  by  transmuta- 
the  Hellenic  deputies,  are  employed  in  tions  in  the  different  ranks  of  society, 
maintaining  vessels  to  serve  as  gov-  before  any  administrative  changes  were 
emment  yachts,  or  in  transporting  attempted  at  Constantinople.  The  in- 
Grerman  princes  up  and  down  the  surfections  of  the  Christian  rayahs,  the 
Archipelago.  The  unsettled  state  of  establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom, 
the  great  mass  of  tho  population,  and  the  formation  of  tho  Servian 
whether  Christian  or  Mohammedan,  state,  were  in  great  part  caused  by 
in  all  the  countries  between  the  Adri-  social  changes,  as  well  as  the  at- 
atic  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  been  tempts  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Jannina,  and 
repeatedly  pointed  out  by  travellers.  Mohammed  Ali  of  Egypt,  to  erect 
The  Albanians,  the  Bosniacs,  and  the  independent  principalities.  The  pro- 
Greeks  delight  in  feuds  and  civil  gross  of  civilisation,  both  among 
broils ;  they  prefer  plundering  the  3ie  Mohammedan  and  Christian  pop- 
fields  of  their  neighbours  to  cultivat-  ulation  in  the  Sultan's  dominiom^ 
ing  their^  own  land.  The  Turks,  continues  with  increasing  speed,  anl 
Turcomans,  and  Curds  of  Asia  Minor,  a  conviction  that  a  great  chang) 
are  gradually  quitting  agriculture  m  must  and  ought  to  take  place 
order  to  devote  themselves  exclu-  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultur:il 
mvely  to  a  pastoral  lifs.    It  is  conse-  classes,  is    rapidly  spreading  among 
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the  owners  of  the  soji.  A  social  re-  they  have  formed  concomiog  the 
volution  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  not  prooable  duration  of  a  Mohammedan 
of  a  nature  likely  to  bo  arrested  by  power  in  Europe,  concerning  the  pos^ 
Vienna  protocols,  or  palliated  by  any  sibility  of  establishing  an  equal  and 
anodyne  that  foreign  military  force  equitable  administration  of  justice 
can  apply.  How  this  impc^dinff  re-  among  all  the  various  religious  sects 
volution  may  be  guided  and  rendered  and  dissimilar  races  of  men  who  dwell 
conducive  to  maintaining  the  Sultanas  in  the  Sultanas  dominions,  and  even 
power,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Olho-  concerning  the  practicability  of  render- 
man  Empire,  is  the  most  important  ing  the  Greeks  and  Albanians  in  the 
branch  of  the  subject  we  propose  to  Greek  kingdom  happy  and  prosperous 
discuss.  under  a  Bavarian  king  and  a  native 
We  must  observe  that,  the  agricul-  legislative  assembly.  To  many,  the 
tural  population  of  Turkey  and  Greece  agricultural  population  of  Asia  Minor 
being  placed  in  similar  social  circum-  appears  to  bo  sunk  in  an  apathy  from 
stances,  the  same  measures  of  improve-  which  no  governing  power  can  awaken 
ment  are  applicable  to  both ;  and  their  it ;  and  the  maritime  population  around 
interests  and  feelings  on  most  fiscal  the  iEgcan  Sea  seems  given  up  to 
and  administrative  questions  are  so  tlie  spirit  of  piracy  and  barratry, 
identically  the  same,  that  the  great  from  which  notliing  can  restrain  it 
body  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  but  war-steamers,  :md  what  Shake- 
East,  whether  composed  of  Moham-  speare  calls  "  the  charity  of  a  penny 
medans  or  Christians,  would  be  nipre  cord.*^  The  events  passing  before  our 
easily  brought  to  act  in  unity  than  eyes  have  done  much  to  diMpel  the 
diplomatists  and  statesmen  appear  to  dreams  entertained  by  the  Greek 
think  possible.  Both  in  Turkey  and  Christians  of  fingering  Russian  gold, 
Greece  the  bulk  of  the  landed  interest  and  forming  Byzantine  empires.  The 
is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  existing  visions  of  those  who  waited  for  the 
governments.  It  is  true,  the  Turks  proximate  dismemberment  of  the  Otho- 
hate  the  Russians  more  tlian  they  man  Empire,  have  been  dispelled  by 
hate  the  Constantinopolitan  officials,  Omar  i'osha  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
and  that  the  Greeks  aetest  the  Turks  nube,  and  by  Fuad  EfTendy  on  the 
more  than  they  detest  the  Bavarians ;  slopes  of  Mount  Pindus.  The  incapa- 
but  nevertheless,  the  Osmanloo  of  city  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  his 
Stamboul  is  thoroughly  detested  by  faithful  ally  King  Otho  to  settle  the 
the  Mohammedan  provincials  in  AsiOi  Eastern  Question  has  been  proved, 
and  the  scribes,  Iqgtotatoi  or  kalamor^  but  the  true  basis  on  which  it  can 
adhes,  of  Athens,  are  the  abhorrence  be  permanently  settled  has  not  yet 
of  every  free  Greek  and  Albanian,  been  pointed  out,  oven  by  the  Sultan's 
Those,  therefore,  who  think  it  is  pos-  government. 

sible  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question  It  requires  something  more  than  an 

without  paying  any  attention  to  the  able  and  energetic  central  administra- 

ground-swell  of  public  opinion  amoiig  tion,  something,  too,  which  the  great* 

the  rural  i)opulation,  know  very  little  est  military  power  cannot  supply,  to 

of  the  subject  they  pretend  to  under-  maintain  the  Sultan's  authority  in  the 

stand.      The  want  of  accurate  atten-  present  anomalous  state  of  the  popu* 

tion  to  the  direction  of  the  distant  lation  of  his  Empire.    The  Christian 

fale,  which  has  caused  the  billows  to  population  can  no  longer  be  held  in 

eavo   in   dark   and  sullen  agitation,  vassalage  by  the  Mohammedan,  nor 

produces  the  vacillation  observable  in  will  the  Arab  any  longer  allow  the 

the  opinions  of  many  who  have  been  Osmanlees    to    rule  as  a    privileged 

for  years  familiar  with  the  east.    Di-  race.    Reform  is   everywhere  strag* 

plomatists  actually  engaged  in  trade  glmg  with  decay.  Christian    progress 

have   a  mortal   aversion   to   general  with  Mohammedan  bigotry.    The  eon* 

views;    while  discarded   diplomatists  fusion  of  ideas  following  from  the 

have  each  their  own  pet  discovery  for  overthrow  of   old   prejudices   in    all 

doing  everything  in  the  East  which  is  ranks  of  society,  and  the  difficulty  of 

unpossible.     In  this  state  of  uncer-  fixing   the    attention    universally  ^  on 

tainty,  many  persons  of  sagacity  seem  any  attainable  object,  equally  desirsd 

inclined  to  reconsider  the   decisions  by  dififerent  sects  and  rac^  is   iqp 
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creased  by  the  circumstance  that  in  of  the  Saltan's  allies  would  ultimately 

every  town  and  province  of  the  Otho-  prove  of  little  avail  in  restoring  Jus 

man  Empire  the  inhabitants  consist  authority. 

of  several  nations,  speaking  languages  Having  premised  these  general  ob- 

imperfectly  known   to    one    another,  servations,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 

and  holding  adverse  religious  tenets  sketch  the  actual  condition  of  the  cul- 

with  the  most  ortliodox  bigotry,  oven  tivators  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  whole 

while  they  are  compelled  to  mingle  body  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 

constantly  together  in  the  daily  inter-  Othoman  Empire,  and  point  out  the 

uourso  of  life.     To  unite  this  ferment-  changes  which  must  be  made   before 

ing  mass  of  human   agitation   in  at-  agriculture  can  flourish,  and  the  people 

tachment  to  a  government  of  which  become    satisfied    with    the    existmg 

the  Sultan  shall  remain  the  head,  it  is  government    It  is  not  necessary  for 

necessary  that  the  great  body  of  the  us    to    accumulate    proofs    that    the 

people  should   feel  it  to  be  their  in-  whole    landed  interest  in   Turkey — 

terest  to  support  the  fiscal  system  of  Mohammedan    as  well  as  Christian, 

the  central    administration,  and  that  proprietor  as  well  as  peasant,  Turk 

they  should  be  convinced  of  the  Sul-  as  well    as    Greek — is,  as    a    mass, 

tan  8  power  to  secure  an  equal  dispen-  ground  down  by  the  fiscal  oppression 

sation  of  justice,  and  equal  rights  to  of  the  Sublime  rorte.     It  is  notorious 

every  class  of  his  subjects.     The  re-  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  num- 

forms    of    Sultan    IVlahmoud    having  bers  and  the  wealth  of  the  agricultu- 

swept  away  all  local  institutions,  the  ral  class  have  been  diminishing  from 

people    are     everywhere    placed    in  generation  to  generation.     Accidental 

direct  connection  with  the  central  ad-  circumstances,   the  impulse   given   to 

ministration,  and  the  same  causes  of  particular  branches  of  culture  by  the 

revolution    and    the     same    dangers  vicinity    of    flourishing     commercial 

exist  in  Turkey  as  in   the  Western  cities,  casual  facilities  of  transport  to 

centralised    states.       The    hour    has  a  market^  and  the  expenditure  of  the 

arrived  when  the  policy  of  the  Sublime  centj-al  administration  in  many  of  the 

Porte  must  be    determined    by    the  towns  where  European  traders  prin- 

wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  popu-  cipally  reside,  tend  in  some  degree  to 

lation  of  the  empire,  or  a  scene  of  conceal   the    extent    of   the    general 

anarchy    will    be    the     consequence,  depopulation  and  rapid  destruction  of 

Fortunately  the  support  of  a  majority  capital  vested  in  the  soil  which  is  con- 

of  every  race  and  religion    can    be  atantly  going  on.     But  few  travellers 

Cod  by  the  fiscal  and  political  re-  have  visited  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 

IS  most  conducive  to  the  increase  without  seeing  mosques  and  marble 

of   the    Sultanas    authority.      Never-  tombs  standing  in  solitary  desolation 

theless,  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  near  the  ruins  of  an  aboLndoned  town, 

body  of  officials  at  Constantinople  and  The  signs  of  a  departed  population^ 

the  great  towns  of  the   empu^,  will  which  has  notwithstanding  leh  ample 

be  found  hostile  to  these  necessary  proof  that  it  possessed  considerable 

changes.      The  alternative,  however,  wealth  at  no  very  distant  period,  may 

is  the  fall  of  the  Othoman  Empire ;  be  seen  on  every  CTcat  road  in   the 

for  unless  the  reforms  we  are  going  to  Sultan's  wide  extended  empire.    Many 

indicate  be  very  speedily  effected,  no  writers  have  overstated  the  extent  of 

human  power  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  decay,  some  have  caricatured  the 

the  integrity  of  the  empire  for  another  causes  of  the  evil,  but  no   one   haa 

generation.      The  Christum  subjects  yet  ventured   to    proclaim    that   the 

of  the  Sultan  in  Europe,  the  Moliam-  progress  of  the  decline  has  been  ^- 

medan  in  Asia,  and  even  the  Fellahs  rested.                                        e 

'  of  Egypt,  must  be  satisfied  that  their  The  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest 

liyes  and  property  are  as  secure  under  in  Turkey  is  caused  by  the  manner 

the  government  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  which  the  taxes  on  agriculture  are 

as  under  any  Christian  potentate,  or  levied.     The  evil  lies  in  the  collection 

they  will  attempt  to  throw  off  the  of  the  revenue,  not  in  its  amount-.    All 

Sultan's  yoke.     Now,  if  the  whole  the  Und  in  the  Othoman  Empire  pays 

mass  of  the    agricultaral    population  the  land-tax  in  kind,  and    it    never 

•»»V9  to  rise  in  rebelUon,  the  exertions  amounts  to  less  than  one-tentii  of  4he 
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gross  produce  of  the  soil,  besides  all  sue    the   same   routine    of  culture ; 
the  labour  of  gathering  in,  threshing,  consequently  every  man  possesses  a 
and  winnowing  the  government  share,  superfluity  of  the  articles  which  his 
This  tax  is  levied  in  kind,  from  the  neighbour  is  desirous  of  selling.     It 
absolute  impossibility  of  collecting  it  may  be  remarked,  that  at  an  earlier 
in  money  in  districts  where  no  roads  period  of  the  Othoman   government, 
exist,  and    consequently  where  con-  when  a  numerous  population  existed 
siderablo  capital  is  necessary  to  tranji-  which  is  now  destroyed,  when  many 
port  the  produce  to  any  market.    The  vineyards,  orchards,  mulberry  planta- 
regulations    adopted   by    the  govern-  tions,    and    olive    groves,    flourished, 
ment,    and    by    the    farmers    of   the  which    have    long    been  annihilated, 
revenue,  to  guard  against  fraud,  con-  when  many  Mohammedan  merchants 
fine  the  routine  of  agriculture  within  and  capitalists  made  fortunes  by  trans- 
the  rudest  limits.    These  reg^ulations  porting  the  produce  of  the  interior  to 
fetter  the  industry  of  the  landed  pro-  the  nearest  seaports,  no  apparent  in- 
prletor,  exclude  all   improvement  in  convenience    arose    from  paying  the 
the  application  of  labour,  and  force  land-tax   in    kind.      The    evil    com- 
the  peasantry  to  live  in  a  barbarous  menccd  when   the  central  government 
state  of  society.      The  whole  grain  seized  the  local  revenues  destined  for  ' 
crops,  in  consequence  of  these  regula-  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges, 
tions,   frequently    remain   nearly   two  and  allowed  both  to  fall  to  ruin.     Tho 
months  exposecf  in  the  open  air  near  increased  expense  of   transport  then 
the  threshing-floors,  merely  to  prevent  enabled    a  few  capitalists  to    mono- 
the  cultivator  from  abstracting  some  polisc  the  whole  trade  in  all  articles 
portion  for  the  use  of  his  family,  with-  of  export.      Tho  ruin  of  the  landed 
out  paying  the  government  the  tenth  proprietors    and    agriculturists    soon 
on  this  trifle.    It  is  not  too  much  to  commenced,  but  it  excited  little  at- 
estimato  the  loss  on  the   whole  pro-  tention,  from  tho  great  profita  which 
duce  in  grain  at  about  five  per  cent.,  enriched  the  commercial  cities  on  the 
in  consequecce  of  this  system  of  ex-  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  during  the 
posing  the  crops.    We  have  more  than  sixteenth    and  seventeenth  centuries, 
once  seen  thunderstorms  in  the  month  The  trade  with  Turkey  was  at  that 
of  July  carry  off  whole  sheaves  of  period   the  most  lucrative  branch  of 
wheat      from     the     threshing-floors.  European    commerce;    and    Moham- 
Here,  therefore,  we    have    an    enor-  medan    merchants    were    among  tb« 
mous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  agri-  most  wealthy   who  visited  the  marts 
cultural  classes  to  a  very  questioniu>le  of   Ancona    and    Venice.      But    the 
administrative  necessity.  avarice  of  the  Othoman  oflicials  was 
Another  consequence  of  preventing  at  last  awakened.     The  pashas  and 
the  agriculturist  from  performing  his  their    bankers   and  dependants   first 
farming  operations,  and  employing  his  shared  in  the  profits  of  the  Moham- 
time  in  the  way  he  may  consider  most  medan    traders,    and    ultimately    roo- 
conducive  to  his  interest,  is,  that  the  nopolised    the    whole    trade.      Their 
whole  agricultural  population  is  kept  oppressive     regulations     ruined     the 
in  a  state  of  idleness  congregated  round  landed  proprietors,  and  exterminated 
the   village    threshing-floors    for  two  the    peasantnr;    families    were    iuu 
months    every    year.      The   price  of  poverisbed,  villages  disappeared,  and 
labour  generally,  and  particularly  the  in  many  extensive  districts  the  whole 
cost  of  raising  grain,  are  greatly  in-  rural  population  abandoned  the  cnlti- 
creased    without    any   corresponding  vation  of  their  native  soil  to  emigrate 
increase  in   the  wellbeing  of  the  la-  into  the  nearest  commercial  cities.  We 
bourer,  or  in  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  must  also  here  remind  our  readers  that 
The  late  changes  which  have  increased  the   Othoman  government,  though  it 
the  authority  of  the  central  adminis-  created  a  powerftil  and  energetic  cen- 
tration,  have    greatly    added    to  the  tral  administration  in  civil  ^nd  mill- 
fiscal  severity  of  this  rude  system  of  tary  af&irs,  adopted  most  of  the  localt 
collecting  the  national  revenues.      In  financial,  and  judbial  corruptions  of 
each    district  the  great  bulk  of  the  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
agricultural      classes     eultivate     the  and    ^Ijouk    empires    whkh  it  eon- 
same  artkles  of  produee,  and  pur-  quered.    These   empires   were   in   a 
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deoUniDg  condition,  and  bad  so  com-  ing  the  most  &vourable  aspect  under 
plotely  exhausted  every  resource  of  which  this  mode  of  taxation  can  exist, 
fiscal  tyranny,  that  the  sultans  were  The  land-tax  is  voted  every  year  by 
unable  to  feed  their  armies  in  many  a  chamber  elected  by  universal  suf- 
provinces  except  by  receiving-  pay-  frage,  in  a  kingdom  where  every  adult 
ment  of  the  land-tax  in  kind.  As  is  armed.  The  judicial  administration 
long  as  able  sultans  controlled  the  at  Athens  is  respectable,  and  the  city 
collection  and  employment  of  that  is  filled  with  professors  and  statesmen, 
portion  of  the  produce  of  tlie  soil  who  aro  always  talking  of  their  su- 
which  the  government  received,  the  periority  in  political  knowledge,  and 
natural  abuses  of  this  wretched  sys-  of  the  great  advantages  they  derive 
tem  of  taxation  were  restrained.  The  from  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Yet,  in 
early  government  of  the  Otiioman  spite  of  universal  suffrage,  liberty  of 
Empire  was  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  the  press,  Albanian  perseverance,  and 
despotism,  and  the  habits  of  the  sul-  Greek  vanity,  the  condition  of  the 
tans  officers  were*  then  extremely  amcultural  population  —  that  is,  of 
simple.  None  but  slaves  and  tribute-  about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
children  for  some  time  occupied  the  of  King  Otho's  dominions — is  one  of 
highest  offices  in  the  empire ;  and  as  medieval  barbarism.  The  soil  yields 
the  sultan  was  the  heir  of  all  his  the  minimum  of  produce,  the  labour  of 
officers,  there  was  no  great  induce-  the  husbandman  is  wasted,  fiscal  re- 
ment  to  avarice.  Accordingly,  we  gulations  to  guard  against  fraud  pre- 
find  that  for  more  than  a  century  after  vent  all  agricultural  improvements, 
the  con(iucst  of  Constantinople,  even  and  cause  a  waste  of  the  gross  produce 
the  Greeks  boasted  of  the  fiscal  mo-  of  the  land,  and  a  loss  of  the  labour 
deration  of  the  Porte.  But  the  whole  of  the  cultivator.  The  whole  grain 
nature  of  the  Othoman  government  crops,  as  in  Turkey,  remain  exposed 
was  changed  when  the  corps  of  janis-  in  the  open  air,  where  they  may  be 
saries  became  a  hereditary  militia,  seen  by  travellers  near  the  temple  of 
The  amount  of  the  sultan  s  money-  Theseus,  and  under  the  columns  of 
revenue  then  became  the  measure  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  for  many  weeks, 
the  imperial  power.  All  agricultural  with  the  families  of  the  peasantry 
taxes  were  farmed,  and  every  kind  of  encamped  rovnd  tlie  threshing-floors ; 
monopoly  and  extortion  was  pardoned  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece 
to  those  who  brought  ready  money  to  may  very  often  also  be  seen  riding  past 
the  Porte.  No  words  can  describe  the  with  their  suite,  without  a  feeling  of 
cruelties  which  were  perpetrated  by  shame  that  their  kingdom  is  in  such  a 
the  pashas,  who  were  partners  of  the  state  of  barbarism.  A  proprietor  lias 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  who  mo-  been  refused  permission  to  house  his 
nopolise  the  sale  of  various  articles  crop,  and  use  a  threshing-machine 
of  produce.  Men  have  been  impaled  in  hb .  own  yard,  on  the  plea  that 
by  the  road-side  for  selling  the  re-  the  tax-collectors  could  not  prevent 
mainder  of  their  crop  after  they  had  frauds  should  the  practice  become  ge- 
ptid  the  tenths ;  and  we  have  known  neral.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  a 
a  man  killed  in  full  divan  with  a  great  loss  is  infficted  on  society  by  the 
battle-axe,  for  refusing  to  sell  his  crop  ignorance  of  the  Greek  statesmen  who 
to  the  governor  of  the  town  in  which  perpetuate  this  wretched  system.  The 
we  were  residing  at  the  time.  whole  agricultural  population  of  an 
We  will  not  attempt  to  descriJse  the  agricultural  country  is  kept  in  a  state 
fiscal  oppression  that  takes  place  daily  of  forced  idleness,  and  their  labour  is 
in  Turkey,  because  we  might  be  sus-  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of 
pected  of  exaggeration ;  K>r  we  are  summer  crops  at  the  very  period  when 
aware  that  in  some  districts  the  public  that  labour  could  be  most  profitably 
revenues  are  collected  with  modera-  employed.  The  increased  stringency 
tfon,  an4.  liberal  concessions  aro  made  of  the  fiscal  regulations  in  Greece  has 
to  liie  tax-payers.  The  system,  how-  already  compelled  the  peasantry  to 
ever,  operates  universally  to  keep  abandon  the  cultivation  of  several 
agrieulture  in  a  stationary  condition,  articles  of  produce  which  they  for- 
emen under  the  mildest  rulers.  We  merly  exported.  But  it  is  needless  to 
MBjKv  take  the  Greek  kingdom  as  offer-  adduce  examples  of  the  ruinous  con- 
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sequences  of  the  financial  tncapacity  three  great  Powers  for  more  than 
of  the  liberated  Greeks.  The  small  twenty  years — though  she  possesses  a 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  raised  Gorman  king,  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
m  the  kingdom,  the  miserable  quality  courtiers,  court  balls,  imd  court  caiv 
of  the  greater  part  of  this  produce,  ria^cs,  a  constitutional  ^vemmenti 
the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  improve  and  an  orthodox  church — still  amcal- 
cultivation,  the  impossibility  of  em-  ture  is  not  more  advanced  m  the 
ploying  capital  profitably  on  the  land,  plains  of  Attica  than  in  the  most  aa- 
and  the  great  accumulation  of  arrears  eluded  districts  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
of  the  land-tax  due  to  the  government  There  is,  however,  one  vice  of  the 
— all  testify  that  no  improvement  in  Othoman  administration  from  whicl^ 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  liberated  Greece  is  exempt  Tlie 
can  take  place  imder  the  present  rapid  depreciation  of  the  metallic 
system.  currency  which  has  taken  place  in 
Another  great  evil  of  this  system  Turkey,  at  intervals,  since  the  com- 
of  taxation,  both  in  Turkey  and  mencomcnt  of  the  present  century, 
Greece,  is,  that  it  leads  the  govern-  has  undoubtedly  aidea  in  accelerating 
ment  to  neglect  the  rights  of  property,  the  decline  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
and  thus  increases  the  aversion  of  tion.  Indeed,  they  have  ultimately 
capitalists  to  employ  their  money  in  borne  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss 
the  purchase  of  land,  or  in  the  culti-  inflicted  on  society.  Whenever  the 
vation  of  the  soil.  The  proprietor  of  specie  in  the  Sultan's  treasury  has 
the  soil  who  neglected  its  tillage,  been  found  inadequate  to  meet  the 
was,  even  by  the  Roman  law,  viewed  immediate  payments,  the  deficiency 
with  less  favour  than  the  squatter  who  has  been  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
occupied  it  The  hope  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  base  metal  necessary 
the  revenue  of  the  State  by  extended  to  augment  the  bulk  of  the  precious 
cultivation  was  supposed  to  be  of  metals  in  hand;  and  in  this  way,  a 
more  advantage  to  the  government  debt  of  three  ounces  of  silver  has 
tlian  tlie  tolerated  invasion  of  the  often  been  paid  with  two  ounces  of 
rights  of  property  could  be  injurious  silver  and  one  ounce  of  copper  or 
to  the  public.  The  Othoman  legisla-  tin.  This  depreciation  of  the  Turkish 
tion,  and  the  laws  of  the  Greek  king-  coinage  is  an  evil  of  old  standing,  and 
dom,  have  adopted  this  provision  of  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  con- 
the  Roman  emperors ;  and  any  person  quest  of  Constantinople.  In  the  reign 
who  can  contrive  to  till  the  land  of  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  a  Vene- 
another  for  a  year  without  molesta-  tian  sequin  was  worth  sixty  aspers. 
tion,  obtains  a  right  of  possession  At  the  death  of  tho  late  Sultan  Mah- 
which  leaves  the  lawful  proprietor  t6  moud  II.,  it  was  worth  six  thousand 
establish  his  right  of  property  before  aspers.  The  asper,  which  was  origi- 
ho  can  eject  the  intruder.  This  is  nally  a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of 
notoriously  a  very  imperfect  remedy  sixpence,  has  long  been  an  imaginary 
for  a  great  injury,  for,  all  the  worid  piece  of  money.  Perhaps  no  measure 
over,  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  of  the  Turkish  government  has  tended 
law.  It  would  bo  waste  of  time  to  more  to  annihilate  capital  and  impo- 
describc  all  the  evil  results  of  the  in-  verisli  the  landed  interest  in  the  Sid- 
sccurity  of  property  caused  by  this  tan*s  dominions  than  this  mode  of 
law.  In  our, age,  capital  is  the  symbol  defrauding  his  subjects, 
of  civilisation  and  progress;  and  what-  The  first  step  towards  the  social 
ever  prevents  capital  from  vesting  it-  improvement  of  the  population  of 
self  in  the  soil,  tends  to  retain  the  Turkey,  must  be  to  commute  tho 
agricultural  classes  fixed  in  a  bar-  tenths,  and  devise  some  other  system 
barons  and  indigent  state.  The  con-  of  taxing  the  land  which  shall  leave 
dition  of  liberated  Greece  aflTords  an  the  agriculturist  at  full  liberty  to  con- 
admirnblo  illustration  of  the  evil  duct  his  farming  operations  and  em- 
eficcts  of  the  Eastern  system  of  taxing  ploy  his  time  at  every  season  in  the 
land,  and  of  the  Roman  law,  which  way  most  conducive  to  liis  own  pro- 
prefers  the  right  of  cultivation  to  the  fit,  Tho  change  can  at  present  only 
right  of  property.  Though  Greece  bo  introduced  m  the  vicinity  of  large 
has    enjoyed    the    protection  of  the  towns,  which  afibrd  an  immediate  and 
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constant  market  for  all  kinds  of  agri-    the  people  acquire  the  national  or  p<v 
caitural  produce.     Unfortunately  no    litical  consistency  necessary  to  arrest 
change  can  be  introduced  in  the  dis-    the  progress  of  any  foreign  invader, 
tant  provinces  until  roads  and  bridges    until  their  interests  become  connected 
are  constructed,  and  all  kinds  of  tran-    into  masses  by  the  formation  of  roads, 
sport  both  by  land  and  water  greatly    the  construction  of  bridges,  and  the 
facilitated.    The  peasant  can   neither    establishment  of  water-carriage.     Bui 
pay  a  money  tax,  nor  become  a  con-    if  these  things  were  done  as  accesso- 
sumer  of  taxable  commodities,  until    ries  of  an  improved  system  of  collect- 
he  can  command  a  sure  and  profitable    inff  the  land-tax,  the  proprietors  and 
market  for  his  prudence ;  ana  no  such    cultivators  of  the  soil  would  soon  be 
market  is  likely  to  exist,  where  even    enabled  to  better  their  condition,  and 
the  heaviest  articles  must  bo  trans-    to  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
ported  by  pack-horses.    In  all  civil-    A  single  year  would  be  sufficient  to 
ised  countries,  a  very  great  diminution    enable  the  Christians  of  Thrace,  and 
has  been  made  in  the  expense  of  trans-    the  Rfohammedans  of  Anatolia,  to  ex- 
port since  the  conclusion  of  the  last    port  large  quantities  of  grain.  Twenty 
war  in  1816.     But  in  Turkey,  the  ex-    millions  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  would 
pense  of  transport  has  of  late  years    be  placed  in  an  improving  condition, 
been  increasing,  and  hence  the  culti-    and  their  interests  woftld  induce  them 
vation  and  export  of  several  articles    to  support  his  government.     On  the 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli-    other  hand,  as  long  as  the  present  sys- 
mate  have  diminished.    There  are  also    tem  prevails,  it  is  futile  to  expect  any 
many  moral  and  political  evils    con-    real  union  or  true  community  of  feel- 
nected  with    the    prevalence    of   the    ing  and  action  between  the  agricul- 
pack-horse  system,  both    in  Turkey    tural   population   of  Turkey  and  the 
and  Greece,  which  must  not  be  over-    Othoman   government.      Every  year 
looked,  when   measures  for  the  im-    sees  an  army  of  tax-gatherers,  or  far- 
pro  vement  of  the  agricultural  classes    mers  of  the  revenue,  issuing  forth, 
are  under  discussion.     Small  as  the    and    treating  the  whole    agricultural 
amount  of  transport  may  be  supposed    population  as  a  race  of  thieves.     Every 
to  be  in  these  countries,  it  neverthe-    agent  of  the  fisc  is  known  to  make  use 
less  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the    of  the  suspicion  with  which  the  law 
rural  population.     A  numerous  class    views  the  cultivator,  as  a  means  of  in- 
of  semi-nomades  is  formed  along  every    creased  extortion ;    and  consequently 
great  road,  and  the  constant  exposure    the  government  is  hated  by  the  people, 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  property        But  even  should  the  Sultan  succeed 
on  the    wild    mule-tracks    that    run    in  reforming  the  mode  of  levying  the 
through  uninhabited  districts  invites    taxes  now  paid  by  his  subjects  who 
and  perpetuates  brigandage.     A  part    are  engagea  in  cultivating  th#*Boil, 
of  the  agricultural  population  acquires    something  more  would  be  required  in 
the  unsettled  habits  and  the  careless-    order  to  secure  the  integrity  of  his 
nesa  of  life  and  property  which  char-    empire,  and  something  which  depends 
acterises    nomade  and   horder  races,    entirely  on  tlie  contral  administration. 
When  any  jperson  at  homo  feels  in-    Equal  justice  must  be  administered  to 
<:lined  to  UUk  of  the  comparative  secu-    all  his  subjects,  whatever  may  be  their 
rity  of  life  and  property  m  Turkey  or    religion  or  their  race.    Until  this  be 
Greece,  let  him  procure  a  list  of  the    secured  to  every  inhabitant  of  his  do- 
robberies    and    murders  which    have    minions,  any  increase  in  the  numbers 
taken  place  within  ten  miles  of  the    and  wealth  of  the  Turkish  population 
great  mercantile  city  of  Smyrna,  or    would  only  increase  their  bigotry,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  King  Otho*a    excite  them  to  measures  of  oppression     ^ 
palace  at  Athens,  and  he  will  see  con-   against  the  Christians ;  and,  on   the 
vincing  jproofs  that  in  no  other  portion   other  hand,  any  increase  in  the  num- 
of  the  habitable  globe  have  life  and    bers  and  wealth  of  the  Christians  in 
property  been  so  msecure  during  the   Europe,  whether  Sclavonians,  Bulga- 
last  ten  years.    There  cannot  t^  anv   rians,   Albanians,  or   Greeks,  would 
permanent  improvement  in  the  condi-  only  mcroaae  their  discontent  and  in. 
tion  of  the  agricvdivanX    population,  soVenco,  axi^  «A^  \a  >^^  ^vs^^^i^t^ao^ 
^ther  in  Turkey  or  Greece,  nor  can  mente  ot  \iift  ccq\x«\  ^N^irKmBuX..  Y<««  - 
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tnnatoly  for  the  ISultan,  (he  absolute  catch  the  sound,  to  our  amazBrnent 
necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  the  clock  struck  one.  We  found  the 
dispensing  equal  justice,  and  securing  patient  talking  learnedly  of  his  symp- 
an  equality  of  le^  rights  to  Moham-  toms,  his  friends  confident  of  his  re- 
medan,  Christian,  and  Jew  Is  gener-  coveiy  ;  and  we  saw  the  Russian  and 
ally  recognised  even  by  the  bigoted  Greek  attorneys,  who  had  met  to 
Mussulmans.  The  landed  interest,  forge  his  will^  compelled  to  escape  lb 
without  any  reference  to  race  or  roll-  a  pelting  shower.  Nevertheless,  we 
gion,  makes  common  cause  lu  de-  could  not  avoid  perceiving  that  some 
manding  justice  against  the  agents  of  time  would  be  required  to  relnvigorate 
the  fisc.  This  must  have  struck  every  his  constitution,  and  that  there  was 
traveller  in  Crete,  Macedonia,  and  much  to  be  done  In  order  to  re-estab- 
Albania.  The  Seljouk  Turk,  the  Tur-  Rsh  order  in  his  household, 
coman,  the  Arab,  the  Curd,  as  well  as  At  present,  the  Mohammedan  pro- 
the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Bulga^  pnetors  are  quite  ^as  well  aware  as  the 
nan,  and  the  Vallachian,  all  unlt«  in  Christian  of  the  necessity  of  an  eqvd- 
demanding  the  same  reforms  from  tbe  table  administration  of  justice  to  se- 
Osmanlee.  The  time  bas  arrived  cure  the  existence  of  the  empare. 
when  these  reforms  must  be  made  They  see  and  complain  of  the  defects 
without  any  reference  to  religion.  If  and  corruptions  of  the  existing  sys- 
no  reform  takes  place  In  a  short  time,  tern,  from  which,  they  assert,  with 
a  convulsion  is  to  be  feared  tbat,  in  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  they 
all  probability,  will  dismember  the  are  greater  sufferers  than  the  Chris- 
Othoman  Empire ;  for  the  Seljouk  tians,  as  being  more  constantly  corn- 
Turk  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Curd,  or  the  pelled  to  submit  to  its  abuses.  TTiey 
Arab  of  Syria,  is  as  likely  to  make  proclaim  that  it  has  infected  the 
the  attempt  as  the  Greek  of  Thessaly,  whole  fabric  of  society,  and  under- 
or  the  Sclavonian  of  Macedonia  and  mined  the  moral  strength  of  the  Sul- 
Tlirace.  tan's  authority,  and  on  those  grounds 
Tlie  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  they  demand  its  reform.  But  they 
acted  on  the  conviction  tbat  It  is  be-  despair  of  a  change,  for  they  know  th^ 
yond  the  Sultan's  power  to  establish  it  wUl  be  opposed  by  the  Ulema,  and 
tribunals  in  which  equal  justice  shall  by  all  the  Othoman  officials  at  Con- 
be  awarded  to  Christian  and  Mussul-  stantinople. 

man.  Many  persons  conversant  with  It  Is  not  our  province  to  venture 
the  East  share  the  conviction  of  the  an  opinion  on  die  details  of  any  mea- 
Russian  Emperor.  Nevertheless,  there  sure  of  judicial  reform.  The  subject 
are  some  who  are  well  acquainted  must  be  discussed  at  Constantinople, 
with  Mohammedan  society  in  Asia  and  the  Christians  beat  acquaint€4 
Minor  who  entertain  a  different  opin-  with  the  language  and  laws  of  Tur- 
lon.  We  own  candidly  that  we  can-  key  are  by  no  means  safe  guides  on 
not  venture  to  decide  Uie  question.  In  all  the  compllcatio/is  of  interest  which 
our  intercourse  with  the  landed  inte-  the  question  presents.  There  are 
rest  in  Asia  Minor,  we  felt  as  iL  we  many  reasons  lor  believing  the  reform 
had  awakened  from  a  dream.  Long-  practicable.  Common  interests  bmd 
cherished  delusions  passed  away.  Wo  all  the  agricultural  classes  together  in 
found  a  society  which  had  perpetu-  one  body,  without  distinction  of  race 
ated  its  existence  in  an  unceasing  or  religion.  The  despotism  of  the 
combat  with  the  Othoman  adminis-  central  government  has  annihilated 
tration ;  and  we  found  that  we  had  all  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Mas- 
arrived  in  time  to  catch  the  last  echoes  sulmans.  And  the  attempt  now 
of  the  Seljouk  feudal  chivalry  which  making  by  the  present  Sultan  to  ex- 
had  perished  in  the  contest.  Wo  tend  the  rights  of  the  Christians  is  by 
found  that  the  Mohammedan  aga  in  no  means  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Asia  called  as  loudly  for  justice  as  kind.  The  necessity  of  ^ving  equal 
the  Christian  farmer  in  Europe.  Like  legal  rishts  to  the  Christiims  was  ac- 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  we  had  be-  knowleqged  as  early  as  the  year  169U 
lieved  the  prophecy  that  the  sick  man  when  the  GiwxA  ^m«i  "^^sisfiw:^ 
was  to  die  when  the  clock  struck  KoepnVi,  w\\«<^  \il  ^«^  '^\a>fca.^'-'v^ 
Iwdve,  aad,  aa  we  were  listening  to   MrtaowT  '^aa^^  t«^sMa««»  \«t 
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curing  legal  protection  to  the  Chris-  a  decision  of  the  tribunals,  for  ho  can 
tian  ealtlvators  of  the  soil,  against  the  remove  any  judge  at    pleasure,  and 
oppression  of  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  send  him  into  a  dreary  exile ;  and  we 
treasury.     All  pashas  analocal  govcr-  know    that    political    corruption    of 
■nors  were  then  ordered  to  treat  the  every  kind  is  rife    in   Greece  ;   but, 
rayahs  with  equity r  and  were  strictly  nevertheless,  an  independent  body  of 
prohibited    from  exacting    any  addi-  lawyers  exist,  and  by  theif  learning 
tion  to  the  haratch  or  capTtation-tax,  and  character  they  exert  so  great  a 
as  fixed  by  the   Sultan,  under    any  control  over  the  courts  of  law  as  ta 
^    pretext  on  account  of  local  objects,  enforce  the  voice   of  public  opinion. 
This  reform,  like  the  subsequent  at-  and  arraign   the    judges  before  that    " 
tempt  of  Sultan  Selim  III.  to  reform  great  tribunal.     This  is  the  proud  dis- 
the  janissaries,  was  called  the  Nizam  tinction  which  at  present  exists  be- 
Djedid,  or  New  System.      It  proved  tween  the  Greek  kingdom  and  the 
abortive,  on  account  of  the  inherent  Othoman  empire, 
eorruption  in  the  whole  organization        The  equal  administration  of  justice 
of  judicial  aiSairs  in  the  Othoman  Em-  marks  the  lino  of  separation  between 
pire.      The  social  difierenee  between  Christian  and  Mohanunedan  society; 
the  true  believer  and  the  infidel  was  and  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
then  too  great  to  be  effaced  by  a  feel-  tion  will  most  probably  be  settled  by 
ing  of  equity.      The  pride  of  a  domi-  the  success  of  the  Sultan's  measures 
nant  and  conquering  race  tlien  aided  to  make  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  em- 
the  corruption  of  the  Ulema ;  but  that  pire  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.     If 
day  has  long  passed,  and  the  Moham-  he  cannot  succeed  in  doing  this  cfifec- 
wedan  in   Asia  is  now  as  eager  for  a  tually,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for 
Magna  Charta  of  the  empire  to  defend  his  allies  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  his 
him  against  fiscal  tyranny  and  corrupt  empire  for  any  length  of  time.     Unless 
judges  as  the  Christian  in  Europe.  an  empire  so  extensive  as  the  Otho- 
The  great  sochil   distinction  which  man  can  support  itself,  there  is  na 
at  present  exists  between  the  Otho-  chance  of  its  finding  permanent  assist- 
man  Empire  and  the  Greek  kingdom  ance  from  strangers.     The  Arab,  tho 
lies  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Syrian,  and  the  Cupd,  are  just  as  like- 
TTiou^i  the  monarchical  government  ly  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  as 
of  a  Bavarian  prince,  with  its  central-  the    Greek,    tho    Albanian,    and  the 
ised  and  bureaucratic  administration,  Sclavonian.     Unity,  if  preserved  at  all, 
has    done    nothing    to    improve  the  can  only  be  so  by  crushing  every  at- 
social  condition  of    the    agricultural  tempt  at  change  into  submission  by  an 
classes,  whether  Greeks  or  Albanians ;  overwhelming  military  power, 
though  the  university   of   Athens  is        Fortunately    for   the    Sultan,   the 
richer  in  political  quacks  than  learned  foundations  are  laid  for  tlie  introduo- 
professors ;  and  though  morality  and  tion  of  an  equitaUe  code  of  civil  pro«- 
religion  have  made  no  great  progress  cedure  in  his  empire.     Hitherto  the 
in  K berated  Greece, — still,  the  popula-  Othoman    administration    has   treated 
tion  of  King  Otho's  dominions  may  tho  Mohammedan  landed  proprietors 
appeal  with    prkie  to    their    judicial  with  as  much  injustice  as  the   Chris- 
system,  and  assert,  without  fear  of  tian.  The  Seljouk  Turks  in  Asia  Minor 
contradiction,  that  it  separates  them  have  been  quite  as  much  oppressed 
by  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  as  tho  Greeks  of  Thessaly.    The  whole 

^  social  degradation  of  all   other  East-  agricultural  population  of  his  empire 

em  nations.    The  code  of  civil  pro-  that  is,  about  twenty  millions  of  his 

eedure   which  M.  Maurer  introduced  subjects — ^are,    consequently,    as    w^e 

into  Greece,  immediately  brought  its  have  already  said,  eiiger   to  suppert 

motley  Albanian  and  Greek  popula-  any  measures  which  promise  to  secure 

(ion  within  the  pale  of  modern  civili-  an  equitable  dispensation  of  justice  ip 

lation,  wliich  is  struggling  to  make  all  civil  and  fiscal  causes,  witliout  dis- 

the  law  more  powerful  than  the  con-  tinction  of  race  or  religion.       That 

tnliaed  executive.      We  know  that  some  difficulty  may  bo  found,"  at  first, 

iOffiiy^  and  great  defects  exist  in  l\\«  in  ^xc^v^wntv^  tl\^  deposition    of  wit- 

Mdaunlatration  of  justice   at    At\\ens.  ivesat^  ot  \tv  ^^\^\\v^  ^.^  N^xva  ^ 

Wmkaow  that  tho  Ajng  can  command.  WkAt   Xft^Vxm^tcj,  '^  i^A,  vai^^<sdi^t^. 
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but  it  is  a  mcro  temporary  inconve-  moro  rapidly  than  bigotry  in  tbo 
iiience,  which  will  easUy  be  overcome  Russo-Greek  Church.  Even  Turkey 
bv  publicity  and  open  courts.  The  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  humane 
Tanzimat,  or  Charter  of  Gulkhane,  principles  inculcated  by  the  civilisa- 
whfch  in  1839  promised  a  better  ju-  tion  of  Western  Europe;  and  perhaps 
dicial  administration,  must  now  be  greater  difficulty  will  bo  found  at  Con- 
followed  by  a  code  of  civil  procedure,  stantinople  in  arawinff  up  a  code  of 
In  considering  the  actual  condition  civil  procedure  appliciwle  to  all  ranks 
of  the  central  administration  in  the  of  society,  than  in  canning  it  into 
Othoman  Empire,  we  ought  not  to  effect  when  it  is  published.  , 
forget  its  original  constitution.  In  An  erroneous  Idea  has  always  pre- 
comparing  the  immense  changes  which  vailed  concerning  the  extent  of  Otho- 
it  has  already  undergone  with  the  im-  man  bigotry.  In  every  age  of  the 
provemcnts  which  are  now  desired,  empire,  the  Turks  have  availed  them- 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  concern-  selves  of  the  service  of  their  Christian 
ing  XYiQ  ultimate  success  of  any  well-  subjects  in  their  armies ;  and  it  was 
considered  plans  of  reform.  The  ori-  the  unwarlike  habits  of  the  Greeks, 
ginal  foundation  of  the  Othoman  Em-  far  more  than  the  bigotry  of  the 
pire  was  force,  and  for  two  centuries  Turks,  which  excluded  them  from 
it  derived  its  whole  strength  from  military  service.  Indeed,  whenever 
conquest.  Its  army  was  recruited  the  Greeks  were  found  fit  to  bear 
with  Christian  children,  and  its  trea-  arms,  they  were  employed.  Not  to 
sury  was  filled  by  a  capitation- tax  speak  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  Chris- 
on  the  Christians.  Force  was  the  tian  auxiliaries  which  the  Turks  drew 
basis  of  the  government,  and  expedi-  from  Transylvania,  Vallaehia,  and 
cncy,  not  justice,  the  guiding  principle  Moldavia,  during  their  long  wars  with 
of  its  legislation.  Never  did  any  other  Austria,  they  have,  in  their  more  re- 
great  empire  proclaim  the  same  indlf-  cent  wars,  di'awn  contingents  of  Chris- 
ference  for  the  restraints  of  morality  tian  troops  from  Servia  and  Albania ; 
and  the  rules  of  equity.  A  single  and  a  Christian  gendarmerie,  called 
example  of  this  contempt  for  justice  Armatoloi,  composed  in  part  of  Greeks, 
may  be  cited.  The  expediency  of  re-  was  long  maintained  in  the  mountains 
moving  the  chances  of  civil  war  was  of  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Greece, 
deem^  sufficient  to  authorise  murder.  There  is  no  doubt  thnt  the  military 
by  an  organic  law  of  the  empire,  administration  in  Turkey  is  far  supe- 
Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror  of  (Jon-  rior  at  present  to  the  civil.  Yet  even 
stantinople,  after  citing  in  his  Kanvm-  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  particularly 
namS  the  opinion  of  the  Ulema  that  on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  the  public  at- 
the  Koran  authorises  murder  to  avoid  tention  has  been  drawn  to  the  venal- 
great  political  dangers,  adds  this  in-  ity  and  corruption  of  several  officials 
junction  to  all  his  successors  on  the  holding  high  rank  in  the  army.  The 
throne,  "  Let  my  children  and  grand-  alarming  extent  to  which  venality, 
children  be  dealt  with  accordingly."  corruption,  and  fraud  are  engrafted  in 
Now,  so  long  as  such  principles  guided  the  whole  administrative  system  of 
the  legfislation  of  Turkey,  it  is  evident  the  Othoman  Empire,  cannot  be  de- 
that  every  attempt  to  dispense  justice  nied  by  any  person  who  has  ever 
equally  to  all  ranks  of  society  was  transacted  business  with  the  finance 
impossible.  But  no  power  can  so  department  in  Turkey.  The  Seljouk 
completely  defy  the  progress  of  mo-  aga  may  be  a  disinterested  gentleman, 
dern  civilisation  as  to  maintain  its  but  the  Othoman  official  is  generally 
place  in  Europe  by  the  laws  of  force  an  incarnation  of  avarice  and  rapa- 
and  expediency,  as  the  Emperor  city.  Since  the  time  of  Rustem  Pasha, 
Nicholas  will  soon  learn.  We  have  the  celebrated  grand  \i2ier  of  Suleiman 
seen  acta  of  murder  and  intolerance  the  Magnificent,  every  pashalic,  and 
committed  by  Christian  princes,  and  indeed  every  government  office  in  the 
praised  by  Christian  priests,  in  past  Sultan's  dominions,  has  been  annu- 
ages,  quite  as  infamous  as  any  that  ally  put  up  to  sale.  The  best  minis- 
can  be  cited  from  Othoman  history,  ters  of  the  sultans  have  bee«  M.tx&^<5jL 
Mohammedan  intolerance  has  yielded  to  aeW  iVve  ^\x\i\\c  <^a»x^g^  ^  ^  ^^'"^ 
to  the  progress  of  modem  civilisation  pnc©  \    Wl  iw  W^  ^wjJvftx  \sN5sissi«. 
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bition,  national  incapacity,  and  Rus-  aarj  to  secure  tho  sapport  of  tlw 
sian  gnidanco,  misled  itiem  to  appeal  whole  agricultaral  population  of  the 
tfieir  destinies  to  the  sword,  which  Sultan's  dominions,  whether  ChrbtiaB 
they  were  unable  to  use  with  any  or  Mohammedan,  in  opposing  every 
effect,  even  when  they  took  their  foreign  enemy.  At  all  events,  we 
enemy  by  surprise.  Of  the  Greeks,  may  assnme  that  we  have  convinced 
therefore,  we  may  assert  that  no  all  impartial  readers  that  the  project 
measures  of  equity  con  secure  their  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
cordial  support  to  any  institutions,  is.  far  more  practicable  than  that  of  re- 
They  have  now  had  tho  government  establishing  a  Greek  or  new  Byzantine 
of  liberated  Greeco  entirely  in  their  empire  at  Constantinople.  The  Bui- 
own.  hands  for  ten  years,  with  the  garians  of  Macedonia  have  lately 
exercise  of  unrvorsol  suffrage,  and  the  given  a  proof  of  the  impossibillity  of 
fullest  liberty  of  the  press,  and  yet  forming  u  Greek  empire  by  closing 
they  have  niade  no  progress  in  their  the  IlJllcnic  schools  in  several  cities, 
internal  improvements.  They  cuiti-  and  opposing  by  every  means  in  their 
vate  their  lands  like  medieval  serfs;  power  the  appointment  of  Greeks  to 
they  manufacture  wine  with  a  mix-  high  ecclesiastical  offices.  The  pro- 
ture  of  resin  into  a  composition  that  gress  of  knowledge  is  daily  rendering 
would  make  Bacchus  himself  abjure  the  Albanians  and  Vallachians  more 
pa^nism ;  they  grow  bad  fruit,  make  proud  of  their  national  distinctions, 
oad  oil,  and  drive  commerce  from  They  boast  of  being  descended  from 
their  coasts  by  preposterous  restric-  the  Macedonians  and  Romans  who 
tions  on  their  own  coasting-trade,  and  eonqucred  the  descendants  of  Pericles, 
by  theu*  piracies  and  acts  of  barratry.  A  Greek  government  would  certainly 
The  friends  of  Greece  had  expected  require  a  much  lar^r  military  force 
that  she  would  have  served  as  a  to  keep  the  Christian  population  in 
beacon  for  the  nations  of  the  East  to  European  Tarkeyin  sul^'ection  than 
steer  towards  political  liberty  and  tho  Othoman.  The  petulant  Greek 
Christian  civilisation;  but  they  have  is  at  present  a  worse  master  to  the 
been  most  grievously  disappointed.  Albanian  peasantry  of  Attica  and 
Even  the  native  merchants  of  Greece,  Argolis,  than  the  phlegmatic  Turk  is 
who  have  conducted  their  commercial  to  the  Sclavonian  in  Macedonia  and 
affiurs  on  a  liberal  scale,  have  found  Thrace.  To  create  a  Greek  or  Byzan- 
themselves  compelled,  by  the  mean-  tine  empire  would  be  to  deliver  Con- 
ness  of  the  court  and  government  at  stantinople  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  with 
Athens,  to  transport  their  domicile  guarantees  for  his  maintaining  per- 
to  other  lands;  and,  accordingly,  the  manent  possession  of  it  which  he 
merchants  who  do  honour  to  tho  could  never  acquire  by  the  sword, 
national  character  are  all  settled  It  is,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things 
abroad,  and  very  many  are  national-  that  defeat  in  the  present  attempt  to 
ised  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria —  strangle  Turkey  should  only  excite 
some  few  even  in  England — while  tho  Russian  government  to  redouble 
political  intriguers  form  tho  leaders  its  eagerness  to  discover  new  means 
of  the  nation  in  the  Ionian  Islands  for  renewing  her  struggle  for  supre- 
and  in  Greece.  macy  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Eo- 
We  have  now  given  a  faithful  pic-  rope.  For  the  contest  with  the  SuU 
turo  of  some  features  which  have  tan  is  in  Russia  regarded  as  a  na- 
generallv  been  neglected,  in  judging  tional  and  religious  warfare.  As  far 
of  the  final  destinies  of  the  Othoman  as  the  mere  separate  interests  of 
Empire.  We  have  endeavoured  to  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  the  pre- 
weigh  candidly  all  the  evidence  in  sent  war  has  shown  that  we  have  no- 
favour  of  the  regeneration  of  the  Sul-  thing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the 
tan's  government,  and  we  have  not  Czar.  Instead  of  Russia  being  in  a 
eoneealcd  either  its  defects  or  its  condition  to  attempt  the  invasion  of 
difficulties.  It  is  for  our  own  Go-  onr  possessions  in  India,  it  is  evident 
vemment  to  decide  how  far  it  would  that  it  is  in  our  power  not  only  to 
be  prudent  for  the  allies  of  Turkey  conquer,  but  also  to  colonize  Kamt- 
to  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  schatka  and  Ochotsk,  to  endow  these 
tboeo    measures    which    are    neces-  countries  with  local  governments,  nay. 
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even  to  moke  them  independent  states,  rier  against  the  farther  procrress  of 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  authority  Russia,  which  no  power  of  the  Czar 
of  the  Czar  in  all  the  countries  east  of  could  break  through ;  and  these  mea- 
Siberia,  and  exclude  the  Russians  for  sures,  unlike  most  theoretical  reforms, 
ever  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Chinese  may  be  commenced  to-morrow  mom- 
seas.  The  ambition  of  the  Emperor  iog,  when  the  Divan  meets  at  Coiu 
Nicholas  to  extend  bis  power  and  influ-  stantinoplo,  and  the  council  of  minia- 
enco  in  Eastern  Europe  may  cause  the  ters  is  held  at  Athens.  Both  the  Sul- 
loss  of  his  dominions  in  Eastern  Asia,  tan  and  the  Greek  chambers  have 
A  hatti-sherif  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  only  to  withdraw  the  weight  of  op- 
law  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  would  be  pression  that  now  prevents  their  suD- 
sufficient  to  change  the  social  condl-  jects  from  replenishing  the  'face  of  tlio 
tion  and  future  prospects  of  more  than  earth.  This  being  the  case,  we  do  not 
twenty  millions  of  mankind  engaged  think  that  our  own  Government  has 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  to  enable  Uiis  embarked  in  a  desperate  undertaking, 
mass  of  human  beings  to  better  their  when  it  engaged  in  alliance  wim 
condition  and  augment  their  numbers.  France  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the 
These  measures  would  raise  up  a  bar-  Othoman  Empire. 
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Dm  my  last  letter,  dear  Eusebius,  unlike  the  world  we  wake  into,  wher^ 
open  to  your  intellectual  siffht  a  glimpse  both  romance  and  honesty  are  faded 
of  the  real  nature  of  Civilisation  ?  Not  like  old  tapestry,  and  equally  derided 
that  I  would  presume  to  imagine  I  could  for  their  out-of-time  and  seeming  on- 
unfold  so  great  a  mystery,  or  to  have  natural  quaintnesses.  Yet  who  knoMm, 
reached  the  kernel  of  the  nut  which  Eusebius,  what  **  the  ever-whirling 
had  broken  the  teeth  of  philosophers,  wheel "  of  mutability  may  throw  on 
Truth  is  as  a  ball  of  thread  which,  for  our  allotment  Old  things  may 
cast  upon  the  ground,  as  it  rolls  un-  come  round  again,  tricked  anew,  and 
folds  itself;  it  is  a  lucky  catch  ^ to  bright  as  all  the  virtues ! 
have  your  fingers  upon  the  outer  »*Rede«nt8«taniiaregiia.»» 
thread:  a  careful  following  may  un-  Is  this  but  a  peevish  humour?  Are 
ravel  the  whole,  and  the  inner  sub-  we  not,  after  all,  "better  than  wa 
stance  become  clear  and  visible,  how-  seem  ?"  Have  we  not  greatness  in  ua 
ever  obscured  in  its  involutions.  Paint  and  among  us  ?  Truly  we  have.  We 
your  phantasmagoria ;  let  it  represent  are  on  the  stage  of  a  serious  drama, 
a  universal  tournament,  with  queens  of  which  the  low  underplots  and  tha 
of  beauty  the  prizes,  and  every  action  interludes  are  somewhat  ridkulous; 
be  of  honour,  generosity,  and  love,  but  it  is  a  grand  piece  that  is  beinff 
Imagine  a  romance  that  shall  embrace  acted — that  naay  justify  a  **  plaiidite,^ 
a  nation,  wise  and  reverenced  age,  ere  the  curtain  drops.  Who  shall  dara 
heroic  and  lovely  youth !  Why,  you  to  say  that  heroism  is  dead^that 
are  laughing  doubtless  at  the  rhap-  honesty  is  dead?  because  knavery 
Body—the  dream.  Well,  is  it  not  a  happens  to  be  just  now  thriving,  and 
dream  of  civilisation  ?  Honest  hands  miscalculating  economists  are  trouble- 
were  they  of  the  trades  in  their  seve-  some  with  their  false  weights  when 
ral  guUds  that  glorified  the  general  the  higher  virtues  are  in  the  scale, 
grace  with  their  proud  handiwork,  I  emblematised  civilisation,  in  the 
emulous  of  mastership  and  fair  re-  Chinese  lady  in  japan-gilt  frame,  like 
nown.  Maiden-embroidery  and  horse-  a  rose  in  garden  enclosure*— the  femi- 
millincry  were  <rf  the  true  materials ;  nine  excellence,  that  even  you  might 
no  shams,  no  adulterated  and  knavish  not,  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  conceit  that 
substitutes.  All  work  was  honest;  occasionally  and  for  a  moment  pre- 
there  was  an  additional  worth  in  it  of  dominates  in  us  all,  arrogate  to  this 
the  labour  of  love.  Fast  asleep  and  your  England  all  that  is  good.  Queen, 
dreammg  again  will  you  deem  me 4  Empress,  or  Ladye— they  are  all  one 
So  much  the  worse,  if  it  be  ao  very  and  the  same— was  ahe  once,  in  the 
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empire  of  Porcelain.  Her  picture  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Profligsej 
proof  of  her  once  existence,  as  a  was  a  fashion.  The  writer  is  here  un- 
discovered coin  of  a  reign ;  and  who  sparing,  yet  justifies  his  severity  by 
knows  if,  in  the  wonders  that  muta-  authorities  mven  in  the  notes, 
bility  is  working,  she  may  not  again  **  The  light  poets,  the  players,  and 
rise  a  revivified  civilisation  in  that  the  gay  men  and  women  on  town,  led 
strange  land — a  newAphrodite  out  of  crowds  of  votaries  into  the  extreme 
the  sea  of  its  turbulence,  when  the  opposite  to  Puritanism.  Young  peo^ 
Tartar  dynasty  shnll  have  quietly  pie  of  both  sexes  were  brought  from 
withdrawn  itself;  for  it  is  better  ho  the  country  to  Whitehall,  where,  in- 
riiould  escape  than  she  should  **  catch  stead  of  hard  lessons  of  elevated 
a  Tartar."  My  letter  concluded  with  thought  and  patriotism — such  as  Lady 
the  best  of  conclusions,  that  civilisa-  Jane  Grey  and  her  contemporaries 
tion  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  Fenii-  learnt  from  Plato^ — they  masqued,  they 
nine  Influence.  You  may  not  like  my  *  ogled,'  sang  and  danced,  under  the 
Chinese  model ;  but  you,  who  would  eve  of  the  *  Mother  of  the  Maids'  and 
rather  fight  for  the  honour  and  rcpu-  the  higher  auspices  of  the  Queen^  the 
tation  of  your  great-grandmother,  than  Quecn-Dowager,  and  the  Duchess  of 
like  a  Bonnderby  deny  a  mother,  will  York,  until,  wounded  or  terrified,  they 
scan  the  mystery,  and  see  its  perfec-  flew  into  concealment,  or  as  it  was 
tion.  everywhere  deemed,  ridiculously  mar- 

I  was  vexed  to  find  nothing  of  this  ried,  and  ingloriously  discharged  the  ' 
in  Census  No.  1.   There  all  was  of  the  duties  of  English  wives  and  mothers, 
penmanship  of  Big  Busybody,  prime  The  sbters,  daughters,  and  wives  of 
secretary  of   Prince  Humbug,  and  I  the  loyalest  subjects,  the  greatest  gen- 
felt  some  pleasure  in  rolling  about  my  erals,  the   wisest  statesmen,  and  the 
tub  in  contempt.     But  whether  it  was  gravest  judges,  figured  in  the  Paphian 
that  the  Prince  Humbug  and  his  se-  train,  glittering    and    smiling    as  the 
cretary  were  weary  or  hungry,  and  troop  of   Boccaccio  in  the  pages  of 
retired,  or   were  shoved  for  a  while  Grammont,  and  on  the  walls  of  Hamp- 
firom  their  seats  of  authority  by  a  moro  ton  Court ;  but  with  advancing  years 
masterly  hand,  I  find  quite  another  shattered,  patched,    degraded,    fading 
spirit  in  about  the  middle  of  Report  ' — as  they  are   seen  in  the  authentio 
No.  2,  wherein,  in  coincidence  with  our  memoirs  of  the  age,  and  life-like  por- 
— ^that  is,  your  and  my  view — the  femi-  traits  of  Hogarth." 
^  nme  element  is  justly  brought  out  and  As  Hogarth  was  not  bom  till  1698, 
duly  weighed — its  value  and    impor-  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Wil- 
tance  established.     The  writer  of  this  liam  and  Mary,  it  is  surely  straining 
•portion  of  the  Census,  wisely  dissatis-  a  point  for  the  picturesque  cfifect  of 
fied  with  the  assumed  causes  of  our  portraiture,  to    introduce  him  as  d^ 
.proCTcssive    population — ^namely,   the  picting  in  the  dramatis  ^sona  of  his 
mechanical    mventions,    ,which    have  scenic  works,  the  profligacies  of  the 
apparently  found  employment  for  the  reign  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
people — ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  Charles  II.     In   the  frigid   Court  of 
the  changes  in  the  conjugal  state  of  the  William    and  Mary,    '*  vice    lost    its 
people.   He  passes  in  review  the  period  graces  and  charms ;"    but  proflii^acy 
of  our  history  extending  from  1661  to  is    not  at    once    eradicated;    and   it 
1761.    "  The  population  increased  very  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  was 
slowly ;  and  we  find  that,  alter  the  re-  not  enough  of  it  in  practice  of  the 
storalion  of  Charles  II.,  such  a  gene-  tlTen  world  of  fashion  to  justify   the 
rsl  dissoluteness  of  manners  was  in-  satire    of    the  moral    painter.      The 
augurated  as  can  now  be  scarcely  un-  '^ homely  but  not  shining  qualities'* 
derstood;  while  shortly  after  1761  the  which  regulated  the  court  of  the  "do- 
law  of  marriage — which,  like  the  in-  vout,    chaste,    and     formal  "    Queen 
stitution  itself,  had  grown  inconceiv-  Anne,  so  designated  by  Lord  Ches- 
ably  loose,  and  had  at  the  same  time  terfield,  a  writer  very  tolerant  of  t>ld 
been  greatly  abused — was  reformed."  vices,  were  not  suflTered  to  have  a  per- 
Puntanism  had  drawn  the  social  bow  •  manent  effect  upon  the  manners  of  the 
with  too  strong  a  hand ;  the  string  had  people,  by  the  succession  of  the  two 
broken,  and  it  bad  hastily  flown  back  first    Georges.      Among    all    classes 
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**  tho  institatioD  of  marriage  was  an-   aaandor ;"  and  the  evil  suggestion,'  in     ^ 
settled  to  its  foundations."  the  contrary  case,  h  ready  enough— 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  Whom  man  joins  man  may  put  asun- 
upon  famiiies  was  most  pernicious,  der,  and  if  man  only,  it  ]itUe  matters 
The  due  ratio  of  increase  of  popula-  what  man.  Parties  may  assume  that 
tion  was  stayed.  A  gradual  improve-  privilege  to  themselves.  It  is  hard  to 
ment  in  the  morals  of  the  people  com-  see  how  the  Church  of  England  can, 
monccd  after  1751.  Lord  Hard-  at  any  after  time,  by  their  other  oiB- 
wicke's  bill,  in  1753,  was  **  one  of  the  cial  acts  recognise  such  marriages, 
first  evident  reforms^ in  the  law  of  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  monition 
marriage.'*  Historians  do  not  express  or  warning,  that  ^  so  many  as  are 
the  same  sentiments  npon  the  opera-  coupled  together  otherwise  than  God's 
tion  of  this  bill — some  viewing  it  as  a  wora  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  to- 
means  to  secure  to  the  aristocracy  gethcr  by  God,  neither  is  their  matri- 
fortunes  by  marriages,  others  as  giv-  mony  lawful  1 " 
ing  a  greater  respectability  to  mar-  *^»ince  tho  Act  (of  1753)  came 
riage  itself.  It  was  at  the  time  con-  into  operation,  the  registers  of  mar- 
sidered  by  its  opponents  as  likely  to  riace  have  been  preserved  in  England, 
affect  the  population  of  the  country,  and  show  an  increase  from  50,972  in 
The  writer  in  the  Report  observes:  the  year  1756  to  63,310  in  1764. 
•*  Experience  soon  showed,  that  in-  "  The  ra^  of  marrying  is  very  preva- 
stead  of  stopping  marriage,  and  the  lent,"  wntes  Lord  Chesterfield  in  the 
growth  of  population,  the  Act  had  the  latter  year ;  and  again  in  1767,  ^  in 
contrary  effect,  by  depriving  the  mar-  short,  tho  matrimonial  frenzy  seems 
riage  ceremony  or  disgraceful  associa-  to  rage  at  present^  and  is  epidemical.'' 
tions — by  making  it  not  a  mere  verbal  After  many  fiuctuations,  the  marriages 
promise,  but  a  life  contract  to  bo  re-  >roso  to  seveniy,  eighty^  ninety,  and  a 
porded,  to  bo  entered  into  with  delib-  hundred  thousand  anntutUy ;  and  in  th^ 
oration  bv  persons  in  the  enjo3rinent  Census  year  (1851)  to  a  hundred  and 
of  their  faculties,  and  to  be  kept  in-  fifty-four  thousand  tux>  hundred  and 
violate  till  death."  And  here  it  is  six.  Fourteen  millions  were  added  to 
fair  to  remark,  that  probably  no  small  the  population.  The  matrimonial 
share  of  the  disrespect  in  which  mar-  **  frenzy"  which  amused  Lord  Ches- 
riages  were  held,  and  the  consequent  terfield  watf  rife  in  the  reign  of  our 
dissoluteness,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Third  George.  You  will  not  be  snr- 
Puritans,  who,  before  Charies's  arrival,  prised,  Eusebius,  to  learn,  that  to 
in  1653,  had  passed  a  bill  for  solem-  George  III.,  his  queen,  and  the 
nising  marriages  by  justices  of  peace,  example  of  his  court,  is  ascribed  by 
The  removal  of  any  part  of  the  sane-  this  writer  in  the  Census  the  change 
titv  of  marriage  has  a  tendency  to  for  the  better  in  the  morals  and  man- 
bnng  it  into  disrepute ;  it  is  bletter  ners  of  tho  people.  Family  sanctities 
that  it  should  be  held  even  as  some  were  established.  The  home  influence 
would  say  with  a  superstition,  than  of  the  virtuous  moUier  was  felt 
merely  as  a  civil  contract,  which,  like  throughout  the  land.  That  purity  was 
most  other  civil  contracts,  may  be  restored  which  had  been  nearly  lost 
broken  ad  libitum  by  those  who  are  in  the  moral  degradation  of  women  of 
willing  to  incnr  the  penalties.  Mo-  previous  licentious  times.  It  is  with 
dem  legislation  has,  however,  in  this  a  grateful  pleasure,  Eusebius,  as  one 
respect,  brought  the  ceremony  of  mar-  bom  during  that  moral  reign,  and 
riage  down  still  lower  than  the  Act  of  thankful  for  that  love  of  a  mother 
the  Puritans,  by  reducing  even  the  which  was  its  law  and  rule,  and  my 
official  dignity  of  performance,  and  individual  happiness,  that  I  make  the 
authorising  marriages  at  the  public  following  extract : — 
Register  Offices.  Where  there  is  "Of  the  political  course  of  George 
little  distinct  religious  feeling  or  prin-  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  opinions 
ciple,  there  is  a  superstition  akin  to  necessarily  still  differ;  but  the  truth 
it.  And  there  are  few  who  do  not.  of  the  testimony  to  the  Queen's  pri- 
receive  or  remember,  with  a  sense  of  vate  virtues  will  be  universally 
awe,  the  solemn  words,  "  Whom  God  admitted."  (Here  follows  extract 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put   from  Lord  Mahon's  llisloni  of  En^ 
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est  son  is  116  years  of  nge.    Dated   Ihe  anniver8ar]r  of  the  death  of  poor 
Aagost  25,  1725.**    You  will  smile  at   dear  Queen  Elizabeth."    If  the  writer 
the  simplicity  of  the  compiler  in  the    be  a  married  man,  and  fears  death. 
Report,  in  dealing  in  truisms.     As,  **  it   you  will  see,  however,  upon  a  second 
can  rarely,  if  ever,  happen,  that  a  hus-    look  at  the  passage,  and  statistic  d^ 
band  and  wife  die  in  the  same  instant    tails    elsewhere,  that   there  may  be 
of  time,"  and,  in  consequence,  that    some  cause  for  this  lamentation.     You 
**  it  may  be  assumed  that,  practically,    will    note,    Eusebius,    that    whereas 
every  marriage   is  dissolved  by  the    one  of  the  two  forming  every  mar- 
death  of  the  husband  or  wife  separ-    ricd  couple  must  be  taken  before  the 
ately ,-"  that  if  man  and   wife  were    other,  the  husband  is  generally  the  one 
universally  of  the  same  age,  and  lived    to    go.    For,    seemg  that:  there  are 
out  together  the  whole  cycle  of  life,    only   382,969  widowers  and  796,590 
**  there  would    be   neither  widowers    widows,  more  than  double  the  number 
nor  widows  in  the  world."    That  it  is    of  widowers,  the  married  man  needs 
not  so  moves  very  unnecessarily  the    a  pretty  stiff  tumbler  at  the  moment 
tender  bowels  of  the  writer's  compns-    of  such  a  contemplation,  to  give  his 
sion — ^for  besides  the  **  desccndipg  the    heart  any  decent  hope  and  comfort 
vale  of  years,"  and  such  other  fune-    I  remember  once  this  comfort    was 
real  expressions,  he  breaks  out  into  a    actually  felt  by  one  who  had,  aa  he 
strain   of    lamentation,  which    makes    doubtless    thought,    escaped  his  na- 
page  xl.  resemble  the  scroll  of  Ezekiel,    tural  fate.     Upon  an  attempt  to  sym- 
m  which  **  was  written  lamentation,    pathise  with  him  upon  the  death  of 
and  mourning,  and  woe."    He  writes    his  wife»  ho  quickly  replied,  in  a  self- 
like an  undertaker,  whose  lugubrious    gratulating  tone — *^  Yes — ^but  it  might 
looks  and  utterances  have  a  prospect   have  been  much  worse,  you  know  I 
beyond  the  assumed  grief.    I  should    might  have  been  taken  myself."    The 
suppose  from  this  expression  of  very   calculations  prophesy  a  worse  condi- 
superfluous  sorrow,  that  the  penman    tion  than  that  of  Sinbad  in  his  con- 
had  an  eye  to  a  new  employment  in    nubial  prosperity ;  he  was  to  8ur\'ive 
the    statistics-of-woe   line,    from    the    his  wife  at  least  a  few  hours. 
Sanitary  Commission,  while  he  winds        These  statistics  iflay  be  usefhl  in 
up  his  threnody  with  a  catalogue  of   answering  the  purpose  of  Matrimonial 
the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."    "  The    Register  OfSces ;  for  they  notify  in 
existence  of  382,969  widowers,  and    what  localities  widows  may  have  the 
795,590  widows,  some  of  tender  age,    best  chance  of  finding  fresh  husbands — 
in  every  class  of  society  and  in  every    and  widowers,  wives.     You  will  think 
part  of  the  country,  who  have  been    it  the  result  of  a  deep  philosophy,  that 
left — as  well  as  their  companions  that    this    hidden    truth    is    discovered    in 
have  been  taken — by  fever,  consump-    the  Report — "  The  number  of  widows 
tion,  cholera,  and  the  cloud  of  dis-    who  are  every  year  left  depends  on  the 
eases  that  at  present  surround  man.    mortality   of  the  husbands;"  but    as 
kind — stand  like  sad  monuments  of  much  abstruse  truth,  in  the  shape  of 
our  mortality,  of  our  ignorance,  nogli-    matter  of  fact,  may  require  explana- 
gence,  and  disobedience  of  the  laws    tion,  it  is  thus  given — "Where   the 
of  nature ;  and  as  memorials,  at  the    rate  of  mortality  among  husbands  is 
same  time,  we  may  hope,  of  the  suf-    doubled,    the    number    who    become 
ferings  from  which  the  people  may  be    widows  (in  italics)   is  also  doubled." 
delivered  by  sanitary  discoveries  and    Lest  this  should  not  be  clear  enough, 
observances."      This    ungrammatical    and  clearness  is  the  very  virtue   of 
(for    what    is    the    nominative    to    statistic    writing,    know  .that — "Any 
"stand?")  and  maudlin  passage  is  a    diminution   in   the  mortality  of  men 
puff  direct  of  the  Sanitary  Commis-    will    therefore    diminish   the  relative 
alon.    It  is  like  the  outpouring,  after    number  of  widows."    Neither  bachelors 
the  inpourin^    of  that  spirit   which    nor  old  maids  (I  hate,  Eusebius,   the 
creates  a  crymg  inebriation.     It  will    ill-nature  of  the  world  that  makes  mo 
remind  you,    Eusebius,  of  the  lady    write  reluctantly  the  latter)  will  have 
who  was  seen  to  wipe  her  eyes  after    reason    to    congratulate    themselves, 
dinner,  who  when  asked  what  she  was    "fancy  free"  as  they  may  now   be 
crying  for,  replied  with  sobs,  "  It  b   from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  married 
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life,  for    there   is   an    intimation    in  an   overbarthened    parent,  to  deliver 

this  Census  Report  very   awAil  for  into  his  keeping  twin-babies  and  a  wet- 

them.     Let  them   count  up  with  in-  nurse. 

creasing  astonishment  at  every  thou-  As  in  No.  L  of  the  Census,  so  in 
sand,  or  ten  thousand,  the  married  No.  XL  The  great  official  Busybody 
couples,  the  children  they  are  likely  rolls  about  his  tub  with  a  great  deal 
to  produce,  and  calculate  what  is  to  of  profitless  industry.  In  this  part, 
become  of  them.  Then  let  them  turn  also,  are  maps  ana  diagrams,  play- 
to  the  threat  in  the  Census.  They  things  for  little  or  for  grown-up  chil- 
really  may  well  be  terrified.  Lamb,  dren  who  want  idle  amusement.  The 
in  his  admirnble  quaint  way,  some-  ages  of  married  and  unmarried,  and  of 
where  speaking  of  marriages,  alluding  husbands  and  wives  relatively,  are 
to  the  happy  man  who  prays  to  have  thought  worthy  of  laboured  duigram 
his  **  quiver  full"  of  children,  humor-  and  tables.  '^  The  degree  of  die- 
ously  protests  against  having  the  said  parity  (ago  of  husband  and  wife)  dif- 
quiver  shot  out  upon  him.  Has  the  fers,  and  is  greatest  at  the  extreme  age 
Census  speculator  taken  a  serious^ of  either  sex;"  where  else  could  it 
hint  from  LamVs  quaint  joke?  Hear,  be?  ^^Tho  disparity  of  age  has  a 
bachelors  and  mmds,  what  a  Census  wide  range,  and  the  returns  show  one 
in  progression  prepares  for  you,  un-  instance  in  which  a  man  of  30-36  is 
prepared  as  you  may  be  for  it !  married  to  a  woman  90-95,  and  four 
*^  The  great  number  of  childless  pa-  in  which  men  of  95-100  are  married  to 
rents,  of  unmarried  persons,  of  or-  women  of  45-50.  In  one  instance  it 
phans,  and  of  large  families,  particu-  appears  in  the  tables  that  a  girl  of  18 
larly  among  the  poor,  sanctions  the  is  married  to  a  man  of  100 ;  but  this 
practice  of  adoption,  and  points  out  is  an  error."  An  error  indeed  in  the 
the  propriety  of  distributing  destitute  tables !  Then  why  admitted  ?  The 
orphans  and  other  children — who  are  worst  of  errors  is,  to  have  an  error  in 
now  kept  at  great  expense  by  parishes,  statistics  of  matters  of  fact.  But  I 
in  workhouses,  or  by  societies  in  large  doubt  very  much  if  it  be  an  error,  as, 
buildings— Among  the  childless  {ami-  if  one,  it  is  not  accounted  for.  I  am, 
Zie5,  who  would  cherish  the  children  Eusebius,  unwilling  to  spare  the  cen- 
with  a  sort  of  parental  affection."  sus-maker  as  to  his  error,  because  he 
Would  they  indeed  1  Then,  if  so,  Euse-  lacks  charity  in  respect  ef  those  "  un- 
bins,  you  and  I,  and  most  people  protected  females,"  whose  privilege  it 
beside,  know  nothing  of  human  na-  is  and  ought  to  be  to  tell  little  innocent 
ture.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  keep  fibs  in  very  delfcate  matters.  What 
up  the  heat  of  a  true  *^  parental  affec-  business  has  this  big  Busybody  to 
tion,"  but  a  **  sort  of  parental  affec-  expose  such  harmless  peccadilloes  in 
tion,"  is  a  sort  of  afiection  below  the  face  of  the  world?  He  would 
zero.  The  passage  doesn't  look  like  drag  them  bodily  unmercifully  by  the 
wit,  but  can  it  be  a  serious  proposal  ?  hair  of  their  heads  into  light  if  he 
It  will  certainly  find  a  place  among  could,  and  did  not  mistrust  the  colour 
the  Rejected  Addresses,  or  among  of  it ;  to  announce  to  the  world  that 
those  curiosities  of  thought  and  in-  it  is  grey  at  25:  how  pitiless  he  is! 
vention  which  are  said  to  be  pigeon-  He  publishes  as  a  fact  that  35,000 
holed  in  the  moon.  This  scheme  will  must  have  told  monstrous  fibs.  Take, 
offer  some  good  subjects  for  the  pencil  Eusebius,  the  ipsissima  verba,  *'  The 
ot  Punch,  The  pauper  Pater-familias,  conclusion  appears  ,  to  be  inevitable 
being  his  own  relieving  officer,  that  some  35,000  ladies,~more  or  less, 
walking  unconcernedly  with  his  eight  who  have  entered  themselves  in  the 
or  nine  unprovided-fors  hand-in-hand,  second  age,  20-40,  really  belong  to 
and  dropping  them  one  by  one,  with-  the  third  age,  40-60,  to  which  the 
in  unwelcoming  doors, — or  the  recep-  body  of  delinquents  are  transferred 
tion  by  an  aged  spinster  of  a  big  lub-  in  Table  7."  Delinquents  indeed! 
berly  boy,  or  an  unweaned  infant —  He  is  himself  the  great  delinquent, 
or  the  nervous  bachelor  in  his  quiet  for  what  is  it  to  him,  if*  they  profess  to 
lodgings,  disturbed  by  an  instant  de-  know  their  own  ages  better  than  he 
mand  upon  his  dormant  affections  by  can  ?  Whereas  his  knowledge  is  tf 
the  entrance  of  a  parish   officer  and  mere    pretence    made    up  of   odious 
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figures  that  nobody  can  follow,  and  agos,   20-48,  40-60,  60-80,  80-100, 

boand  up  after  all  in  a  **more  or  leas.**  the  enumerators  of  1851  found  rcspee- 

What  has  a  statistician  to  do  with  a  tively  112^  117,  135,  and  159  women 

**inore   or  lees,"  and  to  pretend  to  in  Scotland.    This  great  disparity  of 

matter  of  fact?    But  he  takes  upon  the   sexes,  which  penrades   so  many 

him  to  road  these  35,000  (though  I  counties  of  Scotland,  well    deserves 

verily  believe  they  are  as  fabulous  as  careful    investigation,    in    connection 

the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  of  Co-  with  the  law  of  marriage,  the  house- 

logne),  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  thus,  hold  manners,  and  the  occupations  of 

— **  Millions  of  women  have  returned  the  people.''     Scotchmen   leave  their 

tbeir  a^es  correctly.    Thousands  have  lasses  behind  them  when  they  cross 

alio  wed  themselves  to  be  called  20,  or  the  Tweed ! — a  pretty  story   indeed, 

some  age  near  it,  which  happens  to  be  How  should    ill  -  mannered    Census 

the  age  at  which  marriage  is  most  know    that?     Did    Scotchmen    walk 

commonly    contracted    in     England,  into    England    with    enumerators  at 

either  b^use  they  were    quite  un-  their  backs  ?  I  can't  believe  this,  Euao- 

eonacious  of  the  silent  lapse  of  time  bius ;    there    is   another  **  error"  to 

(here  he  Ls  caught  fibbing  himself,  for  rectify.     I  would    rather    think   the 

he  does  not  believe  any  such  thing),  or  statistics  a  little  cooked  in  this  mat- 

because  their  imaginations  stilL  lingered  ter,  than  that  they  have  degenerated 

over  the  hours  of  that  age ;  or  because  from  the  character  given  of  them  in 

they    chose    foolishly    to    represent  the  song,  and  in  the  loving  nature  of 

themselves  younger  than  they  really  their   own  Bard,  who  ^*  dearly  loved 

were,    at    the    scandalous    risk    of  the  lasses,  O!"  and  described  them 

bringing  the  statements  of  the  whole  so  delightfully,  that  Englishmen  have 

of     their    countrywomen    into    dis-  longed  to  cross  the  Tweed  to  get  a 

credit."    **  Scandalous  risk"  indeed —  sight  of  theuL    Who  wore  they  boi 

how  gaxiche!  here  is  a  deficiency  of  Scotchwomen  of  whom  sang  he  who 

manners  and  common  sense  too.    He  sang  so  well, — 

ought  to  know  that  all  their  country-  .^hen,'.  noai^ht  but  ca>«  on  erery  han% 

women   would    step    out   in    theu*  de-  in  every  honr  that  pnaeft,  o, 

fence  and  vouch  for  their  veracity.  w?*f "*«"^"«»Jf*?"'i*'f°»*°»«.„. 
He  had  better  not  be  caught  among  ^'^  '^^"' '^'^^'"^  the !«««,  o  i" ? 
them  with  that  tale  in  his  mouth.  Be  sure,  Eusebius,  it  was  the  invention 
Helen  of  Troy  was,  say  some  over-  of  some  ^  rejected"  enumerator,  who, 
eurious  people,  near  Apon  a  hundred  in  spite  for  what  was  above  his  reach, 
when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  maligned  them  b^  insinuation,  as  tho 
their  fatal  fight  about  her ;  but  Sie  fox  in  the  fable  did  the  grapes, 
gallant  writers  of  those  days  had  the  I  must,  I  grieve  to  say,  check  this 
**  Gentleman  Pagans' "  forbearance,  and  playful  vein.  Here  \  find  very  serious 
never  said  a  word  about  it  Neither  matter  indeed.  I  find  a  sad  charge 
Homer  nor  the  dramatists  after  him  against  our  great  trade  towns.  One 
dared  the  insult  upon  her  feminine  can  almost  imagine  one  sees  a  Moloch 
honour.  Although  she  caused  the  de-  enthroned  in  each,  and  children  saeri- 
atmction  of  Troy,  none  called  her  a  ficed  on  his  altar.  This  is  a  frightful 
**  delinquent,"  though  in  her  modesty  account,— *^  Of  100,000  children  bom 
she  gave  herself  a  worse  name,  which  in  Liverpool  only  44,797  live  to  the 
oat  of  reverence  for  the  sex  I  will  not  age  of  20,  while  in  Surrey  that  age  is 
put  into  English.  Of  all  **unpro-  attained  by  70,885  out  of  the  same 
tected  females" — something  of  the  number  of  children  bom.  The  pro- 
kind  was  noticed  before— Scotch-  bable  lifetime  is  about  6  years  in  our 
women  are  the  most  unprotected :  but  unhealthiest  towns,  52  years  in  Surrey, 
let  them  find  consolation  in  a  spite-  and  other  comparatively  healthy  parts, 
fdl  longevitv.  '*  Scotchmen  die  in  In  Manchester,  where  the  mortality  is 
greater  numoers  than  Scotchwomen,  high,  100,000  annual  births  only  sus- 
or  they  leave  the  women  of  Scotland  tain  at  the  ages  20-40,  a  male  popula- 
at  home  when  they  cross  tho  Tweed,  tion  of  38,919;  while  in  all  England 
as  well  as  when  they  emigrate,  and  and  Wales,  where  tho  mortality  is 
dd  not  many ;  or  marry  English  now  much  lower,  the  same  number  of 
-^vea,     8o  ioAt  to  100  men  at  the  bvcVba  ^iod\i<2e&  t^  ^onatont  force   of 
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61,215  men  at  that  age,  and  at  other  Gommissioncrs'  despair  to  equal  that 

ages  similar  dis|mrities  in  the  numbers  of  M.  Morcau  Jennys'  friend  the  sta- 

living  exist.     Now,  the  mortality  was  tistician,  or  that  they  had  quite  as 

not  much  less  in  all  England  formerly  much  Rense,  and  a  little  more  charity, 

than  it  i.s  now  in  Manchester,  and  the  than  the  commissioners  of  1851. 

f-eat  diminution  in  the  mortality  of  After  all,  Eusehius,  there  can  be 
ngland  evidently  took  place  at  such  but  little  reliance  on  any  accounts  of 
a  period  of  the  last  and  present  een-  pople*s  ages  ;  some  falsify  out  of  mere 
turies  as  left  proportionally  more  snr-  joke  at  the  unexpected  question,  and 
vivors  at  the  ages  20-40  in  1851  than  some  on  purpose.  I  have  heard  of  so 
at  the  corresponding  ages  in  1821,  for  many  expedients  resorted  to,  to  avoid 
the  dangers  and  loss  of  life  incurred  by  the  impertinent  questioning,  that  I  give 
the  generations  born  in  the  40  years  little  faith  to  the  Census.  I  know  one 
1781-1801  were  greater  than  those  en-  instance  of  a  cook,  of  at  least  ^0,  who, 
countered  by  the  generations  bom  in  hearing  from  below  her  master  quea- 
the  years  1811-31.*'  In  a  note  ap-  tioned,  laughing  called  out  18,  so  she 
pended,  is  an  extract  from  the  Re-  was  dotted  down  at  18;  for  her  master 
gistrar-Gencrars  7th  Report.  "  In  — ^though  some,  not  you,  Eusebitis,  will 
Manchester,  100,000  children  bom  are  be  sorry  to  hear  it — was  a  clergyman, 
reduced  to  about  half  that  number  had  that  grave  politeness  which  dis- 
(49,910)  in  six  years."  "The  pro-  tinguishes  the  Church  of  England 
bable  lifetime  is  about  six  yearsP  It  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  and  I  hope 
behoves  the  legislature  seriously  to  archdeacons,  deans,  and  bishops,  not 
look  to  this  fact.  How  can  we  ex-  to  contradict  her ;  and  this  clergyman's 
pect  God's  blessing  upon  our  boasted  conduct  I  would  hold  out  for  example 
manufactures,  or  upon  the  wealth  they  to  all  enumerators  and  Census  men. 
have  accumulated,  if  obtained  at  such  Another  case  I  am  acquainted  with, 
a  cost  of  human  life  ?  Docs  this  mas-  where  a  lady,  living  in  lodgings,  com- 
sacre  of  childhood  arise  from  the  debil-  municating  ^ith  an  adjacent  lodging- 
ity  of  overworked  and  perhaps  too  house,  as  under  one  landlady,  dodged 
youthful  parents,  from  overheated  and  in  and  out  from  one  house  to  the  other, 
ill-ventilated  manufactories,  or,  as  so  that  she  escaped  giving  in  publicly 
may  not  bo  unlikely  from  the  tasked  her  age ;  but  being  a  conscientious  per- 
work  of  young  mothers,  at  a  time  son,  such  as  those  who  weekly  enclose 
when  they  should  be  chiefly  occupied  omitted  taxes  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
in  the  care  of  their  offspring?  From  Exchequer,  she  followed  the  enumera- 
whatever  state  of  things  this  great  tor,  and  gave  him  a  paper  with  her 
evil  arises,  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  age  on  it.  And  here  it  occurs  to  me 
surely  the  people  as  one  man  should  to  confute  the  lecturing  Census  re- 
look  to  the  Legislature  to  provide  porter,  by  a  yety  natural  susfgestion, 
proper  sanitary  and  other  means  to  that  if  the  ages  put  down  oy  these 
check  a  national  cruelty.  35,000   "delinquents"  are  erroneous, 

In  the  page  of  the  Census  from  bow  does  he  know  but  that  very  con- 

which  I  have  made  the  above  fright-  scientions  returns  may  have  been  since 

ful  extract,  I  find  two  curious  notes  as  made— or  will  be  maae,  and  ho  should, 

to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  ages ;  from  the  example  of  tax-payers,  have 

they  make  one  view  with  some  dis-  thought   it    probable  —  to  the    great 

trust  the  dottings  down  of  any  and  all  "  Qumtus  Flestrin"   of  a  Registrar, 

the  enumerators.     "A  statistician  of  who  has  not,  and  in  all  prohability 

eminence    informed    M.  Moreau    do  never  will,  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 

Jcnnes,  that  after  many  persevering,  them.     Look  at  them  or  not,  that  is 

but  fruitless  attempts,  he  abandon^  no  fault  of  the  35,00(rFair  Innocents ; 

in  despair  an  inquiry  having  for  its  and  if  their  conscientious  returns  are 

object  to  determine  the  ages  of  his  but  so  much  waste  paper,  it  is  just 

wife  and  his  cook."  what  all   the  returns,  and  the  whole 

"In  1841,  the  Census  Commission-  costly  Census  will  bo  very  soon,  at 

ers  allowed  persons  of  the  a^es  of  34  least  as  to  this  matter  of  age  scrutiny, 

or  33  or  32  to  e4ill  themselves  30,  and  Some  I  know  determined  not  to  sleep 

so  for  other  ages."    This  little  indul-  at  all  that  fatal  night,  that  they  might 

genco  is  amusing;  it  either  shows  the  conscientioaaly  e8icsk^\  ^^x&s^  ^»:^  >&k^ 
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could  not  sleep,  dreading  what  is  vul-  men  are  governed  by  laws  aseeriain  as 

garly  called  "cold  pig,"  at  the  hands  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  it  la 

of  an  intruding  enumerator,  because  not  true— as  the  phenomena  are  com- 

they  were  told  the  scrutiny  would  be  plicat^d-that  the  acts  of  parUcular  id- 

Tory  particular  dividuals  can  always  be  predicted  ;  and 

I  am  just  cime  to  a  page  (xxxviii)  jj  discarding  this  notion  we  gf  nd  of 
«>,k»^  ♦!;«  «,^«*  r«.,ii:.r«,^vir;i  >or^»i.;.».  the  vulgar  error ;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
where  the  great  Gulliver  philosophises,  acts  of  numbers  of  individual,  can  be 
and  18  proud  of  his  philosophy.  He  jj^t^j  ^it,^  sufficient  certainty  for 
envies  astrologista  and  alchymists,  and  practical  purposes ;  for  ihe  niarriake  re- 
thinks his  the  only  philosopher  s  stone,  tu^na  and  these  enumerations,  in  con- 
as  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  found  junction  with  the  Life  Table,  furnish 
the  elixir  of  life.  He  boasts  that  the  the  means  of  colculating  the  chances 
necromancer  was  nothing  in  compari-  that  a  man  or  woman,  3'oung  or  old,  and 
son  with  him ;  for  the  necromancer  unmarried,  will  marry  before,  in,  or 
only  professed  to  bring  up  the  dead,  after  a  given  year  of  age — of  calcula- 
whereas  he  brings  down  with  a  flourish  ting  the  profuxbility  of  remaining  a 
of  his  pen  the  living  to  the  dead  con-  spinster  or  a  bachelor,  or  of  being  in  the 
dition.  Ho  proposes  himself  as  the  married  state  at  any  given  age.— the 
only  fortune-teller,  beating  all  to  probability  of  bearing  children,-or  of 
sticks  the  great  Mistress  Williams,  f «"«  \  ^i'^^e^^-"  fjf  *  ^»^*^7 '  ^"f 
He   will   tell  you   to   an  hour  cither'  these  calculations  wiU  serve,  not  mereW 

,                     ^             i.**i         u  to  irratify  idle  curio«tv,  but  to  jruide 

when  you  were  or  ought  to  have  been  Uio^coune  of  men's  liye^  to  re^laU 

bom;  when  you  must  die  of  spoon-  ,^6  population,  to  make  provUioM  for 

meat,  or  hve  6  years  or  upwards  by  children  who  marry  as  well  as  for  Uiose 

natural  suction ;  when  you  must  marry  ^ho  do  not  marry,  and  to  direct  the 

or  must  live  single,  and  as  the  very  establishment  and  conduct  of  social  in- 

pith  of  his  philosophy,  that  if  you  die  stitutions  which  may  mitieate  the  ca- 

young,  you  certainly  will  not  live  to  lamities  of  premature  death." 

bo  old.    Almanac  makers  with  their  pj^j,  ^^  ^^t  „,          f^^  E„ge. 

conjectures  aro  dead;    but  Gullivers  y       t^ere  are  such   things  as  facto 

Census  survives  to  tell  all  the  world  ^j,^  ^  difference-facts  that  a  skilful 

all  that  all  the  world  ought  to  know ;  ,        j.^^  ^^^       ^  sets  up  like  nine- 

and   with  a  pnde  quite  beyond  his  ^.^^   j,„,    j^  ^o  knocked  down  by  the 

usual  modesty,  ho  heads  his  imiwrtant  ^^^  „f  ^^     j^^  judicious  bowler,  with 

«nn»«nf ««»«'"  "f  ^w  possible  doings    ^  uttle  bowl  that  he  has  in  his  hand, 
ttius,  "Useful  Apphcations  of   Real    ^,  ^,;,^  ^  ^j      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

KnowMge."    Ho  promises  to  be  the         Jj,    ^^^^d  a  corner  of  tho  ground, 

?"'y  *"'*,.'"'«  i"^"'?*"f '•  *'  •'*^;   and  lay"  every  fact  prostrate.    Thus 
lator  of  hfe  and  death,  the  mamcr  of   ^^  g^,,;      '^^„j^,,^  ^^^-      3<.ltled 

chtdren,  the  director  of  institutions,  ^^^^  f^^  ^^^^^  to  every  one  hundred 

and  the  sole  physician  to     niitigate  husbands  who  have  married  once  in 

tte  calamities  ol    premature   death.  ^  stationary  community  there  would 

Being   assured,    Eusebius,  that   you  be  about  33  widowers,  and  to  every 

nevor  mot  with,  and  probably  never  j^,,  ^j^^^  40  „,y         adroitly  bowls 

heard  of,  so  wonderful  a  Gulliver,  I  ^^^^  j^eso  facts,  husbands  and  wives, 

extract  Jor  your  use  or  ""tmsement,  ^^owers  and  widows;   and  seto  up 

according  as  you  may  wish  to  bo  de-  ^^^  ^is  ninepins  of  somewhat  differ- 

ceived   or  laugh  (qut  vr^t  decipi  de-  ent  proportioti, saying,  "Instead  of  33 

«i)M/tir),  this  account  which  he  gives  ^a40,  which  are  the  resulu  of  th. 

ol  his  marvellous  self:-  ^^^^.^  hypothesis,  the  actual  proper- 

tlons  are  immediately  altered  by  with- 

"  Without  entering  into  any  further  or  drawing  from  tlio  ranks  (that  is  knock- 
profounder  analysis,  it  is  sufficiently  evi-  jng  down  by  hU  bins  ball)  of  the  mar- 
dent  that  the  returns  open  a  new  field  of  ^f^j  those  who  hate  at  one  time  been 
philo8ophujal  inquiry int«apu^^^^^  tnVoitfrs  or  u;iVfot^s."  This  reminds  me 
has  hitherto  been  treated  JiKhtlv ;  and  »  &  «.  u  j  i  j  •  ' 
that  the  fortune-teller  may  vet  sha;e  the  ^^  ^  accountant  who  declared  m  my 
glory  or  the  shame  of  the  Virologists  and  Presence  that  he  could  make  a  debtor  or 
the  alchymists.whose  success  was  the  evi-  creditor  side  appear  as  he  pleased.  But 
Jeufeo/uDdiscoveredtruth,a8wella8of  what  is  the  use,  Eusebius,  of  all  thia 
<Atf/r^/c/rapacitjr,and  of  mankind's  ere-  real  ot  unreal  knowledge,  this  game 

'I'tj.     The  poBsions  and  affections  of  ot  nmev^v^*,  ^a^^oii  va.  Vni^^vDiwj  ^k^^^ 
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lation  ?  Is  it  to  amase  the  world,  subordinate  members  not  differing 
which  he  says  is  younger  than  it  should  greatly  from  the  average  of  87,600'  to 
be— ^Mho  popolation  is  now  younger  each,  amount  to  110,730,  and  their 
than  it  would  be  by  the  natural  stan*  importance  cannot  be  orerrated ;  yet, 
dard*'  —  that  he  sets  up  these  chil-  in  point  of  mere  numbers,  the?  would 
dren*s  plays,  these  kind  of  Cheshire  be  outvoted  by  the  tailors  of  the  king- 
puzzles ;  these  play thmgis  of  diagrams  dom."  This  would  verify  the  old  say- 
and  mappings,  on  which  to  open  his  ing,  for,  in  elections  for  a  parliament 
tee-totumt  Madame  de  Stael  thought  man,  the  **nine  tailors"  would  cer- 
the  world  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  tainly  make  him. 
Census  treats  it  with  toys  that  would  The  three  learned  professions,  » 
befit  it  in  its  infancy.  I  pointed  out  they  are  usually  called,  do  not  very 
to  you  some  of  those  childish  diagrams  much  differ  from  each  other  in  num- 
in  my  last  paper ;  such  as  told  you  bers.  **  The  clergy  of  the  Established 
how  you  and  your  neighbour  were  ap-  Churches  (18,587),  lawyers  (16,763), 
proaching  each  other,  dreading  a  colli-  and  the  raediiuil  men  (18,728),  differ 
sion  ;  of  the  silliness  of  Demity  and  iFttle  from  each  other  in  numbers ;  and. 
Proximity  Games  or  Tables.  In  this  in  (he  aggregate,  amount  to  54,078.*^ 
part  I  find  one  scarcely  less  childish  —  These  are  the  guardians  of  the  public 
a  map  of  England  coloured  over  with  morals,  rights,  and  health.  If  the 
hieroglyphics,  as  hats,  hose,  guns,  question  of  the  Roman  satirist  be 
boots,  seems  to  denote  the  localities  of  asked,  Who  shall  watch  the  guardians  ? 
trades,  and  other  figures  for  oocupa-  — the  inquirer  may  derive  some  sa. 
tions  in  mines,  &c.  Whether  gene-  tisfaction  in  learning,  as  he  may  by 
rally  correct  or  not  I  care  not  to  exa-  turning  to  the  lists,  that  there  is  a  po- 
mine.  I  see  in  one  instance  an  error,  liccman  to  every  three,  and  a  few 
coal  being  marked  where  I  should  be  over.  The  policemen  being  18,318 
extremely  happy  if  any  could  be  found,  (a  trifle  less  than  the  clergy),  multi- 
These  sportive  maps  and  diagrams  plied  by ,  three,  they  make  65,024. 
must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money ;  The  overplus,  946,  being  possibly 
but  also  a  great  deal  of  money  was  to  though  a  proper  additional  force  to 
be  earned  in  providing  them,  and  keep  a  look-out  upon  the  higher  func- 
Busybody  must  roll  about  his  tub  to  tionaries  of  divinity  and  law ;  arch- 
show  that  as  every  1000  of  the  popu-  bishops,  bishops,  deans  and  their 
lation  would  have  to  pay  £5,  4s.  Od.  chapters,  lord-chancellors,  judges  of 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  so  mnch  the  several  courts,  &c.  &c. — such  jcal- 
for  absolutely  nothing ;  therefore,  next  ous  politicians  as  Sir  B.  Hall  will 
to  nothing  in  utility,  but  a  great  deal  scarcely  think  the  extra  number  sufii- 
in  show.  Has  been  turned  out  of  Busy-  cient 

body's  tub  as  it  went  round.    Thus  But    here,  Euscbius,  this  penman 

how  eveiy  body  employs  himself  is  Gulliver    of    the    Census    seems    to 

discovered.    I  am    only  afraid  of  an  have    committed    a    numerical    error 

after  discovery  and  enumeration  of  the  — ^for  a  statistician  strange.      It  has 

drones,  as  some  economists  please  to  been  seen  that  in  the  *' Kcsulta  and 

call  them,  of  society  ;    whom,  when  Observations"  he  has  put  down  the 

such  economists  become  both  enume-  clergy    of  the    Established   Churches 

rators  and  governors  in  this  our  land,  at    18,587,    whereas    in  the    tabular 

it  may  please  them  to  drive  out  of  the  list    they    stand  at   17,621,  a  differ- 

hive ;  but  who  are,  and  who  are  not  ence  of  966 ;  but  I  find  in  Class  III. 

drones — like  the  old  epigram  in  trouble-  p.    cxxviii.,     **  Missionary     Scripture 

some  times,  **  which  is  the  King,  and  Header,      Itinerant    Preacher,    965,*' 

which  is  the  Pretender" — must  be  lefl  one  short  of  the  number.      But  as 

for  the  statistics  of  some  new  commis-  3   of  these   965  are   under  20  years 

sioners,  when  universal  suffrage  and  of  age,  they  cannot  be  Clergy  of  the 

the  ballot-box  prevail.    We  may  have  Estaolished  Church ;  and  if  meant  to 

a  glimpse  of  the  matter  from  the  pre-  make  up  the  number,  as  in  Report, 

sent  Census,  which,  after  enumerating  18,587,    by    deducting    these    3,  the 

the  learned  professions,  gives   this  im  amount  will  bo  short  by   4.    Then, 

portant  fact  to  ruminate  upon  :  ^  The  again,  these  965  do  not  seem  to  be- 

three  professions,  with  their  allied  and  long   to  the  Established  Church,  as 
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they  follow  the  enameration  of  Wea-  lish  as  I  have  done.    The  Rights  of 

leyans.*    As  the  religious  portion  of  Women  Society  might,  with  ufinite 

the   Census  was  intrusted  to  a  Dis-  thanks,  have  adopt^  him  into  their 

senter,  it  is  not  surprising  he  should  guild     They  will  not,  however,  owe 

make  a  confusion,  in  a  matter  regard-  him  an  obligation  for  reminding  them 

ing  an   Established  Church.    Of  the  of  Penelope  and  her  spinning  maids 

Fourth     Class  —  Poets,      Historians,  in  blank  verse,  or  in  vulgar  prose  of 

Painters,    Sculptors,    Musicians,    Ar-  **  washing,  cooking,   cleansing,   nurs- 

chitects.   Natural    Philosophers — it  is  ing,  teaching,  and  other  offices,"  or,  as 

said,  *'  To  t)iis  class  belong  the  Shako-  they  would  deem,  impositions  of  sla- 

speares,  Humes,    Handels,  Raphaels,  \erj. 

Michael  Angelos,  Wrens,  and  New-  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  through 
tons.*"  A  satirist  may  say,  ^  I  wish  the  Tables  of  Occupations.  You 
you  may  get  thenL^  They  may  have  would  be  astonished,  Eusebius,  to  ase 
belonged  to  other  Censuses,  but  how  what  multitudes  of  trades  there  are 
belong  to  this !  Gulliver,  to  magnify  you  never  thought  of.  What  a  corn- 
present  times,  pluralises  them  all  and  fort  to  the  prosperous  to  rejoice  in  the 
oach.  ideit  that  amon^  so  many  there  will 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  among  the  be  sure  to  be  berths  for  their  poor 
Occupations  of  the  Fiflh  Class — ma-  relations.  Certain  practitioners  .  in 
ternal  duties,  because  maternal  and  the  medical  line  will  not  thank  him 
paternal  duties,  one  or  other,  seem  by  for  his  classifying  them  among  "  em- 
their  nature  to  be  the  participation  of  pirics."  ^  Empirics  of  various  kinds 
all  classes.  But  Gulliver  Census  loves  — worm  doctors,  homoeopathic  pro- 
to  sweeten  his  bitter  of  weariness,  and  feasors,  herb  doctors,  and  hvdropa- 
bdulges  now  and  then  in  a  little  elo-  thic  practitioners,  figure  in  the  sub- 
qucntial  gossip,  as  by  the  wayside  of  class  to  a  small  extent." 
his  statistical  travel.  The  duties  of  In  what  class  should  he  have  placed 
wife,   therefore,  turn   up  as  a  capital  statisticians  ? 

subject  for  a  glib  pen,  and  entire  men-        You  will  think  a  chapter  of  some 

tal  rest,  the  fatigue  of  the  work  being  length    on    ^  The   Birthplace   of  the 

thrown    upon    the    reader.      Census  People*'    more  curious    than  usefu 

also  exhibits  his  easy  learning  on  the  oc-  Census  professes  the  tables  to  bo  i 

casion,  talks  of  the  **  Guinoeontis*'  and  teresting,  whkih  is  at  least  a  us^ 

of  Roman  women,  quotes  the  Greek  of  epithet,  offering  the   largest    possio 

St  Paul,  and  in  a  matter  of  so  great  latitude  to  cla^ifieis.    **  These  tables 

importance  as    the    boundary    or  no  are  interesting,    as    they    show    the 

boundary  of  female  rule  over  a  house-  composition   of  the  town   and   other 

hold,  recommends  a  new  translation  communities  ;   the  intimate  blending 

of  the  Greek  word  otxodctfnotctv,  and  of  people  together  who  were  born  in 

thereby  a    positive  female  despotism,  town  and  country ;  the  concentration 

if  he  had  put  it  down  in  plain  Eng-  of  people  in  every  county,  and  almost 

*  A  statistician  has  no  business  to  take  hisreaders  into  a  labyrinth  of  error  with- 
out affording  them  a  clue  to  get  out  of  it  Essential  things  at  least  ought  to  be 
patent,  and  not  put  into  a  foot-note.  I  had  long  puszled  over  the  figures  in  the 
tezt^  when  I  find  such  a  note  of  explanation : — 

Clergy  of  Church  of  England,        .        .        .  17,820 

Channel  Islands,        ^  .  ...  147 

Scotland,  .  ....  1,120 

/  18,687 

At  the  same  time,  reference  being  made  to  Summary  Table  xxvnL  page  ccxl., 
whicli,  to  my  surprise,  I  find  to  be  a  Table  of  the  Occupations  of  Women ! 

On   turning  to  the  tables  in  which  the  professions  are  classified,  for  confirma- 
tion of  these  numbers,  I  find — 

Clergy  of  Established  Churches  in  Great  Britain  and  Islands^        .'       17,621 
being  a  deficiency  of  966.     Of  this  discrepancy,  after  much  search,  I  find  the  ex- 
planation in  another  foot-note,  which  states  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Cbureb   in  Scotland  are,  in  the  tables,  not  treated  as  such,  but  are  classed  as 
'Frote  Btant  Ifiuisters." 
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in  every  district,  who  were  bom  in  h  true,  tends  beyond  all  known  exam- 
other  counties,  as  well  as  in  other  pies  to  a  general  amalgamation  of  differ- 
countries  ;  and  the  migration  that  is  ences^by  means  of  its  unrivalled  freedom 
constantly  going  on,  ana  was  directed  of  iutei-eourae.  Yet,  even  in  England,  law 
in  the  last  ten  years,  chiefly  from  the  •^^  necessity  have  opposed  as  yet  such 
country  to  the  towns,  from  Ireland  to  ?°^  •**  '"*"?  obstacles  to  the  free  dif- 
Scotland  and  to  England,  and  from  f"»»<>°  ^^  labour  that  every  generation 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Canada,  the  ^,""Pt?  ^J  '*  ^^"'  five  sixths  of  lU 
United  Slates,  Ind  Australia."  The  '^".'^^^ns  tJ^«  g[^^"°<J  of  its  anceston. 
«/i^..»f»»»»  ^J  a"  ""=""*"*•  *".**  "  The  moveable  part  of  a  population 
adA-antages  or  disadvantages  of  emi-  i,  chiefly  the  higher  part ;  and  it  is  the 
gration  from  the  mother  country,  as  lower  classes  thit,  in  every  nation,  com- 
aHecting  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  pose  the  fundus,  in  which  lies  latent  the 
large,  must  depend  upon  the  charac-  national  face,  as  well  as  the  national  cha- 
ter  of  the  emigrants.  Labour  and  racter.  Each  exists  here  in  racy  purity 
industry  are  capital :  in  encouraging  and  iute^ty,  not  disturbed  in  the  one 
or  forcing  its  emigration  surely  we  by  alien  lntermarria^e^  nor  in  tlie  other 
impoverish  the  nation.  The  land,  if  by  novelties  of  opinion,  or  other  casual 
cultivated  to  its  utmost,  would  re-  fnect8,derived  from  education  and  read- 
quire  all  these  departing  hands.  lu-  ^"?-  ^'ow,  look  into  thisyWuiMJi;  and  you 
dependently  of  tr^aMhey  take  out,  v>|lfin^» »»  many  districts,  no  such  pre- 
in  going,  they  remove  wealth  from  ^^^^""^^  ''^^^®  ''''''"^  orbicular  face,  as 
the  community.      This  is  shown  by  fo™«  People  enoneously  suppose :   and 

transfer  from^ne  place  to  another,  "^'•AT'*'l*''tt  ^^^t^'^iV'* ''^^ 

4V.„.  :_  •!,«  _4  *•  .•  *^^  o  ^u  A  -rnV  '""g  '»'«  o*    tne   Elizabethan  penod, 

lhu8  in  the  »tati8tiC8-«  So  «,nt  4621  p<,^erf„Uy  membling  in  all  it.  linea- 

of  the  youth  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  menu  the  ancient  Roman  face,  and  often 

haaex    leave    thoir    native    counties  (though  not  so  uniformly)  the  face  of 

every    year,  to    reap  elsewhere    the  northern  Italy  in  modern  time*."— ^k- 

fruitii  of  the  education,  skill,  aud-vig-  tobiographie  HkeUlut  by  De  Qmnety,  p. 

our  which  they  have  derived  at  great  846. 

ezpoDse  from  their  parents  at  homo."  ti     .,         _.    -^       * 

To  this  the  following  note  U  append-  ..^"""'^  VortxMts    of    past    gwier- 

ed:  "The  present  value  of  the  fu-  «tion»-taken  at  a  time  when  there 

turo  eamtoM  of  an  agricultural  k-  "^f    ''"!«    »«*'«"">?    <o    ""^    fro. 

bourer  in  iforfolk  is  aBout  £482,  at  ""l  ».   J''"™*'^  '°  •Vlu''**"  •?'''"'.  f 

the  age  of  30-the  present  value  of  «?«f=h  ">  "  1'!''' T\1^  i^" '""i'"'}  '° 

his  subsUtence  at  thit  age  is  £248;  ^"rtslram  Shandy  be  borrowed  froin 

leaving  £234  as  the  net  value  of  his  known  facts,  was  a  stipulation  inserted 

sorvicls.       Consequently,    the    4621  J"  .">apnage  settlcmente-fam.ly  por- 

emigrants  of  this  class  carry  away  a  *^'^^f^''^"»•J^  days  show  very 

hirge  amount  of  capiUl  which  they  wma^aWe  local    likenesses.      Race, 

have  acquired  in  their  native  conn-  *""  P«!M"ed,  and  county  differed 

ties."    This  view  applies  also  to  oml-  *<>"»  <;0««»t/   physiognomically.  as  m 

gmtion  to  other  cointries.  character  of  soil  and  chmate.  Whether 

Is  a  free  circulaUon  of  the  people,  the  more    large    intermixture,  which 

like  a  free  circulation  of  its  coin,  an  '"'>^«™  J'"^"'  "^nT'  t      «''T?' 

increase  of  its  wealth?    It  U  a  qnes-  "«  J"^"''*"'^'  *!!'  t«  ^nchcxJ  to 

tlon  beyond  me.    The  modern  flcili-  **  ^^^^  strcnotb,   and    beauty  of 

ties  of  removal   from  place  to  place  ^t  "»«"  *"  «  wlole,  or  whethoT  for 

must  in  many  ways  affect  the  popu-  o**"^  '«»<»"»  »'   be  or  bo  not  deair- 

ktion.      The    Physiognomical  ^.  f^o.  «">  .queshons   for    philosophy 

acter    wUl    not   remain  as    now,  or  *«  dete™J'ne-    Jf  wo   may  form  an 

formerly  rather,   fixed  in  several  lo-  «P''»''°  /'"P    ""^    f^J^'^P^^'l   oj 

calities.  people  in  the  parts  ol   England 

Mr  De  Quincey,  who  keenly  ob-  that  receive  larffo  supplies   to   thrir 

serves  and  deeply  thinks,  makes  these  PoP"'""""  from  Wales   and   Ireland, 

.  remarks :—  personal  appearances  are  likely  lo  be 

"  The  character  of  face  varies  eesen-  much    improved.     It   maybe   asked, 

UaUy  in  different  provinces.    Wale,  has  ««».  »  *  ™°™  •mprovcment    is  evi- 

no  connection  in  this  respect  with  De-  ««*•    The  ties  of  unchanging  fami- 

vonshire,  nor  Kent  with  Yorkshire,  nor  lies,  the  attachment  to  local  homes, 

either  with  Westmoreknd.   England,  it  if  they  do  not  sharpen  the  intellect. 
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p'eatly  cnltivate  close  afTections  tmd  of  this  pa8sa|re  socms  to  coiitradlet  & 
«ym|)athie8;  and  these  home  attach-  common  saying  in  Somersetshtrey 
ments  centralise  in  the  human  hreast  which  you  have  often  heard,  Eusebiiia, 
that  love  of  country,  which  is  weak-  that  those  of  the  hills  who  many 
ened  by  being  dissipated  izi  a  larger  into  the  low  virics  seldom  lire  long, 
area.  In  «mall  circles  every  Indivl-  and  rice  versA^  of  the  natives  of  tho 
dual  is  known.  The  cun^ceiousness  of  vales  thus  migrating  to  the  hills, 
his  responsibility  to  a  neighbourhood  There  is  a  universal  sense,  whether  It 
is  felt^  and  this  is  a  moral  sense.  The  be  prejudicOf  instinct,  or  reason,  that 
farther  a  man  goes,  and  the  more  fro-  proclaims  the  value  of  **  native  air." 
quently,  the  sooner  he  is  apt  to  eon-  The  sick  seek  it  for  the  restoration  of 
aider  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world :  health,  even  though  it  be  less  pure 
while  trade  and  merchandise,  the  oc-  than  that  they  are  leaving.  A  change 
cupations  of  most  people,  encourage  of  air  from  home  is  a  temporaiT,  not 
the  ubiquitous  idea.  Ubiquitous  per-  a  permanent  benefit ;  the  best  change 
sons  acquire  a  sharpness,  a  cleverness ;  after  a  time  is  that  which  takes  bi^ 
a  *^  vagabond**  is  seldom  a  fool,  a  the  patient.  Such  removals  are  more 
"vagrant"  b  but  another  name  for  often  for  change  of  scene,  and  homo 
a  knave  in  our  common  vocabulary,  vexations,  than  for  another  air  than 
Of  local  physiognomy  and  person »  the  patient's  own  native.  I-remember 
there  is  an  amusing  illustration  in  many  years  ago  an  old  man  in  his 
lithographic  print  It  is  in  a  veiy  hundredth  year  being  induced  by  a 
pleasant  and  useful  little  book,  The  daughter,  under  the  notion  of  change 
Oreatest  Plague  cf  Life,  on  the  rela-  of  air,  to  come  from  the  hills  of  Mon- 
ti ve  behaviour  to  each  other  of  ser-  mouthshire,  where  he  was  bom,  and 
vants  and  mistresses.  The  print  ex-  from  which  he  had  never  migrated, 
liibits  a  female  servant  who  comes  to  to  visit  Bristol.  I  saw  him  as  soon 
be  hired.  No  one  who  knows  the  as  he  arrived;  he  was  hale:  certably, 
peculiar  race  could  doubt  for  a  mo-  he  fixed  his  abode  in  not  the  cleanest 
ment  that  the  woman  comes  from  or  most  airy  locality.  As  well  as  I 
the  county  Cork.  But,  doubting  if  her  remember,  he  did  not  live  a  week 
native  country  would  be  quite  accept-  there.  Old  people  can  ill  bear  changes 
able,  you  see  at  a  glance  how  her  of  localities  or  habits.  It  is  a  well- 
mouth  is  made  up,  and  a  twirl  of  the  known  story  of  the  very  old  man  who 
brogue  is  on  it  to  say,  what  she  is  made  was,  out  of  an  ill-timed  compassion, 
to  say,  that  she  comes  *^  from  Cor-r-n-  taken  from  breaking  stones  in  the 
wall.*'  The  writer  of  this  portion  of » road,  and  transferred  to  better  living 
the  Census  Report  is  of  opinion,  that  and  no  work.  He  died  at  once.  Ho 
a  great  x^liange  wlU  take  place  with  knew  his  work  was  done — ^his  work, 
regard  to  the  birthplaces  of  the  Brit-  such  as  it  was,  and  such  as  his  mind 
ish  population.  Sanitary  improve-  was,  was  his  mind's  vital  motion,  as 
ments  may  cause  that  many  cities  and  it  was  his  bodily  habit  The  circula- 
te wns  will  keep  up  their  population ;  tion  stopped  both  in  body  and  mind : 
but  I  think   that,   while   wiiting  the  it  killed  him. 

following  passage,  he  must  have  for-       There  is  something  very  childish  in 

gotten  altogether  his  statistics  regard-  Table  to  show  the   tendency   of  the 

ing  tlie  younof  population  of  Manches-  inhabitants  of  every  county  **  to  go  to 

ter,  and  the  life-duration  of  pix  years:  London."    A  mechanician 'might  make 

**  Hitherto  the  population  has  migrated  a  child's  toy  of  it,  as  a  Roundabouty 

from  the  higli  or  the  comparatively  with  its  horses  bridled,  and  carriages 

healthy  ground  of  the  country  to  the  ticketed,  "  To  London,"  "  To  Yoft," 

cities  and  seaport  towns,  in  which  few  &c.,  &e. 

families  have  lived  for  two  genera-  I  am  glad,  Eusebius,  after  this,  to 
tioriS>.  But  it  is  evident  that  hence-  come  to  something  really  nsefal,  be- 
forward  the  great  cities  will  not  be  cause  it  is  of  a  benevolent  kind ;  and 
like  camps — or  the  fields  on  which  that  will,  I  am  sure,  cover  seme  out 
the  people  of  other  places  exercise  of  the  multitude  of  sins  of  impertinent 
their  energies  and  industry — ^but  the  statistics.  It  is,  of  **  the  blind  and 
Jfirthplaeea  of  a  largo  part  of  the  the  deaf  and  dumb.**  The  remay  be 
Btltitth  ncea.**     The  fonnor  portion  VvllX^  TO&snri  \a  ^q.^^  Individual  char- 
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ities — but  such  fitatistics  may  b©  the    realised  by  a  transfer  of  partial  dumb- 
means  of  directing  more  earnestly  the    ness.    The  son  up  to  thirty  years  of 
zeal  of  the  Home  Department  of  the    age,  the  duration  of  his  father's  life, 
Government,  to  provide  ample  means    never  spoke  to  him — nor   could   he 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  unhappy  con-    speak  to  any  male.     At  his  father's 
dition  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and    death,  this  curse  was  loosened  from 
dumb.    The  blind  are  to  the  popula-    h^s  tongue.    To  the  astonishment  of 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British    all,  he  could  from  that  day  address 
Islands  as  1  in  975.     The  deaf  and    males  and  females,  like  other  people, 
dumb  are  to  the  same  po|ulation  is    I  believe  this  anecdote  may  also  be 
1  in  1670.     This  is  curious.    "Look-    found  in  the /xzncfr  of  1831.   Of  course 
ing  at  the  distribution  of  the  deaf  and    it  will  be  accounted  for  as  coming 
dumb  over  the  face  of  Great  Britain,    under  the  phenomena  of  nervous  affcc- 
we  find  them  to  be  more  common  in    tions :  some  will  put  another  construc- 
the  a^icultural  and  pastoral  districts,    tion  upon  it.    "Public  Institutions-^ 
especially  where  the  country  is  hilly.    Inmates  of  workhouses,  prisons^  luna- 
than    in    those    containing    a    large    tic  asylums,  and  hospitals,"  make  np 
amount  of  town  population."      You    another  valuable  chapter  in  the  Cen- 
wili    observe    hero    that    deafness  is    sus.    Of  prisons,  it  is  said  for  the 
united  with  dumbness.     The   reason    honour  of  the  fair  sex,  that  they  are 
b  evident ;  deafness  is  generally  of    but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inmatea. 
degree,  and  so  is  subject  to  remedial    "The  total  nunU)cr  of  persons  in  the 
er  alleviating  appliances;    nor  in  ex-    different    prisons,  bridewells,  convict 
treme  cases  does  it  cut  off  communi-    dep6ts,  and  hulks  ;n  Great  Britain,  on 
cation  6f  the  individual  with  his  fel-    the  31st  March  1851,  was  26,855— 
lows,  and  it  is  not  unfrequcntly  only    22,451  males,  and  4,404  females."  Be- 
a  pretence.       Sturdy  beggars  some-    fore,  however,  the  country  con  have 
tim«s  make  a  pretence  of  both  calami-  just  cause  for  congratulation  upon  this 
ties.    My  father    told  me  that  near    subject,  it  ought  to  know  how  many 
his  own  door  he  once  saw  a  beggar    villains,  scoundrels,  and  thieves    are 
with  a  paper  on  his  hat,  "Deaf  and    roaming  or  lurking  about  the  land  \« ho 
Dumb."      A  friend  coming  by,  my  Fa-    aught  to  be  in  prison.  This  is  a  matter 
ther  called  upon  him  for  compassion,    worthy  the  attention  of  statisticians. 
The  friend  was  suspicious,  and  said.    But  there  seems  to  be  a  wonderful 
"Deaf  and  Dumb!     I  don't  believe  a    sparing  of  roguery.    It  was  but  the 
word  of  it.      Show  me  your  tongue."    other  day  that  I  read  of  a  cose  at  one 
By  the   sudden  and  peremptory  de-    of  our  police-ofiices,  which  exemplifies 
mand,  the  impostor  was  confounded,    this  unseemly  sparing.    A  gentleman 
and  instantly  put  out  his  tongue.  This    had  complained  of  the  total  stripping 
account  of  aa  imposture  will  have  no    of  the  leaves  off  certain  of  his  trees 
tendency    to    stay   charities,   because    by  juvenile  offenders.     It  turned  out 
they  are  best  bestowed  upon  institu-    that  they  were  employed  by  ndulte- 
tions.     To  be  born  deaf  is  to  be  born    rators  ot  tea.    The  magistrate  threat- 
dumb.      There  is  a  most  curious  case    ened  that^  upon  a  repetition    of   the 
of  partial  dumbness,  so   vouched  for    offence,  he  would  publish  the  names 
by  many  most  respectable  witnesses,    of  the  employers — why  did  he  not  then 
and  beyond  suspicion,  wh((m  I   have    do  it? 

myself  known,  and  who  have  narrated  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  bat 
it  to  me,  that,  account  for  it  how  you  slightly  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of 
will,  it  must  be  difficult  to  doubt  the  the  law  of  population.  Its  selfishness 
fact  It  is  told  in  Phelps'  Hislory  of  was  shocking — so  shocking,  indeed, 
Somersetshire.  as  to  lead  many  minds  to  doubt  the 

The  wife  of  a  farmer  near  Glaston-  benevolence  of  the  Creator  aa  the 
bury  having  brought  him  three  daugh-  Giver  of  food,  and  Maker  of  his  crea> 
ters,  in  his  disappointment  at  havmg  tures.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  truth 
no  son,  he  vowed  that  if  another  which  is  in  Malthus's  doctrine  has  been 
daughter  should  be  born,  he  would  sifted  from  the  false.  The  refutation 
never  speak  to  her.  A  son  was  born,  shows  how  one  error  in  a  principle, 
but  in  him  the  curse  of  the  vow,  as  which  comprehends,  as  in  this  case 
it  may   be  well  called,   was  literally   of  food  and  ^o^\iL'a.\xwv^V«Q  Ov^OTaseotox 
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destroys  ite  essential  character.  Mai-  sources  of  .science  are  exhausted,  and 
thus  left  out  one  element,  that  which  the  world  is  peopled." 
arises  out  of  Uie  nature  of  man— man's  ;^nd  now,  Eusebius,  I  bring  my  long 
industry— by  which  omission  he  ren-  letter  to  a  close.  If  I  ha?e  thrown  some 
dered  his  theory  a  theory  of  cruelty  ridicule  upon  the  Census,  and  laughed 
and  selfishness,  and  unacceptable,  nay,  ^t  some  of  its  childish  work,  and 
odious,  to  the  thinking  and  feeling  por-  ghown  myself  rather  suipicious  of  apub- 
tion  of  mankind.  I  quote  with  pleasure  ^c  Busybody,  and,  like  moat  people, 
tho  better  cxpODition  of  that  law  by  have  a  general  dislike  to  being  too  close- 
Sir  James  Steunrt,  as  given  in  tlio  \y  questioned,  and  being  made  up,  aa  It 
Census  Report,  wherein  is  also  a  full  ^^^e,  into  a  parcel  or  a  kind  of  rail- 
statement  regarding  Malthus  and  his  ^^y  package  on  its  way  to  London, 
doctrine :—  ^ith  a  ticket  plastered  on  my  back, 

while  the  inside  shall  contain  an  in- 

"  All  that  is  peculiar  in  this  doctrine,  ventory  of  all  my  goods  and  chattels, 

all  that  is  erroneous,  and  all  that  has  ^nd  a  narrative    of    all    my  minutest 

shocked  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun-  concerns,  the  destination  of  all  which 
try,  ever  since   its   enunciation,  flows  j  ^^  jf  -^  ^^^^  pigeon-hole 

from  a  flagrant  oversight,  which  might  V      ^^^      {^^  office-and  for  what 
be  pardoned  m  a  youne,  hasty  contro-  .   .^  •  *  xi         •*     r       -  *^ 

Tersialist,  but  should  assuredly   have  P?rport,  it  is  past  the  wit  of  man  to 

been  at  once  taken  into  account  when  divine,  but  every  mans  wit  may  sns- 

it  was  discovered  in  the  light  of  Sir  Pcct  to  be  particularly  mischievous  to 

James  Steuart's  original  analytical  work  him— although  I  say  I  have,  and  think 

that  had  been  first  published  in  1767.  most  people  luive  an  antipathy  to  theso 

Malthusianisni  had,  however,  become  a  doings  of  a  public   Busybody,   I  am 
sect ;  had  been  persecuted,  and  was  mo-  •  not  insensible  to  the  utility  of  a  census 

dified  and  softened,  but  still  upheld  by  properly  directed.     Surely  the   wholo 

its  disciples.  people  have  cause  to  dread  the  en- 

"  Sir  James  Steuart,  who  wrote  before  croachments  of  Questioners;    and  it 

Adam  Smith,  lays  down  the  fundamen-  ^^  ^e^^  g^own  how,  since  1801,  our 

tal  pnncip  e  of  Malthus,  but  hniits  it  statisticians    have    encroached    upon 

\l)Tn^a%r^^^^^^  ^;Sr;  the  EngHshman-s  home,  hia  "castleSl 

of  all  countries  generally  speaking,  in  perfiaps,  for  aught  we   know,  nnder- 

proportion  to  tki  numlJ  of  their  inha-  SJ"'"S,  !^  ^'^i^?>  ^^.   ?     ^'^i    asleep. 

iitanit;  and  (2^  on  the  other  hand  (as  That  Table  of  Proximity  and  Density 

Malthus  asserts),  the  inhibitanta  are  most  «  enough  to  make  s  nervous  man  try 

commonljf  in  proportion  to  the  food,  hourly  the  extent  of  his  elbow-room, 

Steuart  then  snows  that  the  food  of  the  to  dream  of  a  stream  of  population 

world  may  be  divided  into  two  portions:  rushing  in  upon  him,  or  dropping  down 

(A.^  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth ;  upon  him  to  crush  him,  or  like  wolves 

and  (B.)  the  portion  which  is  created  to  devour  him,  in  a  laijd  where  popn- 

by  human  industry.    (A.)  corresponds  ladon   may  be    increasing,   and  food 

to  the  food  of  animals,  and  is  the  limit  decreasing.       We   are  all,   Eusebius. 

to  the  number  of  savages.    (R)  is  the  ^^^vous    about    something    or   other, 

product  of  ihdustry,  and  tncr^a*«  (all  ^^^  ^^^^jj         ^^^  being   let  alone; 

other  things  being  equalj  in  proporUon  ^      ^  »  ^  ^ 

to  the  numbcrn  of  civilised  men.  "      ,  ^  "w  o^o^^?  «  ^  ^  tiTi*l     • 

"The  whole  of  the  chapter  on  Popu-  J**®  ^^^  sentence  to  be  a  Malthusuin. 

lation  in  Steuart's  work  should  be  con-  ^^  ^}^^  ^%  ^  wholesome  maxim  for  a 

suited.    Malthus,  it  will  be  observed,  nation  to  follow,  to  obey  the  command 

loses  sight  of  his  analysis,  and  through-  "  Increase  and  multiply,'*  and  trust  in 

out  his  work  confounds  the  yield  of  tlie  Him  who  made  us,  that  he  will  bounti- 

untillcd  earth  with  the  produce  of  hu-  fully  supply  food  for  all. 
man  induHry  ;  which  increases  at  least 
V  as  rapidly  as  the  numbers  of  civilised  Dear  Eusebivs, 

b»ep,  and   will  increase   until  the  re-  Vivo  Valeqne. 
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THE  SECRET  AGBHT. 

The    talcs    and    spirited    military  ters  and  courtiers,  raor«  bent  on  keep* 

sketches  of  Mr.   F.  W.  Hacki&nder,  ing  their  places  than  on  doing  their 

which   in  Germany  have  met  with  a  duty. to  their  sovereign.    The  harm- 

hi<jhly  favourable  reception,  are  pretty  less    and  ingenious    contrivances  by 

well  known  in  England,  not  onlv  to  which  the  duke  and  bis  pretty  cousin 

readers  of  German,  but  some  of  tnem^  outwit  and  frighten   with  a  shadow 

if  we  mistake  not,  through  the  me-  the    experienced    prime-minister    and 

dinm  of  translations.    But  we  are  not  the  court  chamberlain  of  thirty  years' 

aware  that  Mr.  Hackl&ndcr's  fame  as  standing,  are    all    exposed    to    the 

a   diainatist   has   as  yet   crossed  the  amused  eyes  of  the  audience  as  soon 

water.     The    author    of   Cfuardroom  as  they  are  put  in  practice.     The  play 

AdieniureSf  Soldier's  Life  in  Peace'  is  one   of  intrigue,  not  of  mystery^ 

time,    and   other    pleasant    volumes,  and   little   is   left  to  conjecture ;  but 

has  written  two  plays,  the  ejirliest  of  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  very 

which  is  now  before  us.    We  have  end,  and  would  be  still  ^more  vivid 

nut   had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  and    incessant  if  some  of  the  scenes 

acted,  but  it  is  extremely  amusing  to  were    shortened    and    the    three-act 

read,  and  must  be  still  more  so  upcm  form  adopted. 

the  stage.  The  leading  idea  of  the  The  sovereign  of  a  German  state 
piece,  upon  which  the  whole  plot  has  been  for  many  years  dead,  and 
hinges,  is  excellent ;  and  Mr.  Hack*  his  son  sits  in  his  place,  but  can 
Isinder,  although  he  may  not  have  hardly  be  said  to  reign  in  his  stead, 
made  of  it  all  that  would  have  been  During  Duke  Alfred's  long  minoritVi 
made  had  it  occurred  to  a  Scribe —  and  during  an  extensive  tour  he  sub* 
de<<erves  great  credit  for  the  manner  sequently  made,  the  dowager  duchess 
in  which  he  has  worked  it  out.  We  held  the  reins  of  state.  On  his  re- 
miss the  W!t  acd  sparkle  that  a  turn  she  reluctantly  resigned  to  him 
French  dramatist  would  have  thrown  the  name  of  ruler  and  the  appearance 
into  the  dialogue,  and  to  which  the  of  authority — but  she  resigned  to  him 
French  language  Is  more  favourable  no  more.  He  was  told  how  discon- 
than  the  German ;  it  occurs  to  us  tented  the  people  wouM  be  to  see  a 
more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  change  in  the  lystem  that  had  so  lonff 
five  acts,  that  the  play  would  have  existed ;  in  fact,  that  they  would 
been  more  effective  (and  quite  long  never  submit  to  it,  and  that  it  would 
enough)  in  three  :  but  we  admire  and  be  perilous  to  attempt  it.  The  minis- 
heartily  laugh  at  the  capital  situa*  ters,  who  had  served  long  under  the 
tions  and  quid  pro  quos  in  which  it  deceased  duke  and  during  the  whole 
abounds.  From  an  early  period  of  of  the  regency  of  the  duchess,  were 
the  piece  there  is  little  difficulty  in  devoted  to  her.  Duke  Alfred,  young 
foreseeing  how  it  will  end ;  its  author  and  inexperienced,  fell  into  the  snare ; 
has  not  aimed  at  startling  his  audi-  and  when,  after  a  time,  he  perceived 
ence  by  an  unexpected  catastrophe,  that  he  was  a  mere  puppet,  and  that, 
but  has  preferred  tickling  them  by  a  far  from  being  devotedly  attached  to 
succession  of  ludicrous  complications,  his  mother's  system,  the  people  mur- 
for  which  ho  cleveriy  keeps  them  un-  mured  at  his  inactivity,  and  looked 
preptired.  Throughout  the  play  the  to  him  for  the  redress  of  many  abuses 
spectator  is,  in  one  sense,  behind  the  that  had  crept  in  under  a  government 
scenes.  He  is  in  the  confidence  of  blindly  attoiched  to  old  and  ,  time-worn 
the  two  lovers,  who  combine  to  mys-  institutions,  it  had  become  doubly 
tify  an  imperious  and  ambitious  dow-  difficult  for  him  to  regain  the  ground 
agcr  and  a  set  of  time-serving  minis,  he   at   first    had    too    easily   ceded. 

Der  Geheime  Afffni,  *Lu9isjnel  in  f&nf  Aufz&ffefL  Von  F.  W.  Haoklandkb. 
(The  Secret  Agent,  a  Comedy,  in  five  acts.)  Stuttgart^  Erabbe ;  London,  Williams 
and  Norgate,  1861. 
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The  least  attempt  of  his  at  indepen-  the  duke.  They  were  supported  bj 
dent  action,  the  slightest  indication  the  duchess,  whose  feeble  nerves  could 
of  an  intention  to  govern  his  own  not  endure  the  noise  of  the  music  and 
duchy,  or  even  his  own  palace,  was  a  the  coarse  merriment  of  the  crowd, 
signal  for  intrigur>8  to  thwart  him—  Her  son  yielded,  but  not  until  he  had 
for  most  respectful  but  ominous  re-  made  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to 
monstrances  on  the  part  of  the  elderly  the  sort  of  slavery  in  which  he  lived, 
ministers,  to  whom,  from  his  infancy,  Attached  to  his  mother,  notwithstand- 
he  had  been  taught  to  look  up  as  ing  her  unwarrantable  interference 
his  father's  wise  and  faithful  advisers  with  his  prerogative,  and  having  a 
and  truest  friends — and  for  a  display  regard  for  his  lather's  old  ministers, 
of  shattered  nerves  on  the  part  of  his  in  spite  of  the  scanty  obedience  they 
mother,  a  stout,  resolute,  loud-voiced  showed  him,  ho  was  unwilling,  and  it 
old  lady,  who  enjoyed  the  health  of  would  have  been  unwise,  abruptly  to 
a  milkmaid,  but  whose  voice  dwindled  assume  towards  them  an  attitude  of 
and  grew  tremulous,  and  who  could  dt-fiant  opposition.  But  he  was  defi- 
hardly  cross  the  room  without  assist-  cient  neither  in  good  sense,  in  resolu- 
aoce,  PS  soon  as  her  son  showed  a  tion,  nor  in  wit,  and  he  soon  formed 
disposition  to  have  a  way  of  his  own.  a  plan  of  his  own  by  which  he  trusted 
Thus  beset  and  cramped,  the  imlucky  peaceably  to  attain  his  end.  The  min- 
duke,  nominally  regnant,  but  far  from  istcr's  unwise  meddling  with  his  gart 
dominant,  knew  not  how  to  break  dens  had  been  the  last  pound,  which 
the  meshes  that  environed  him.  He  breaks  the  camel's  back,  and  Iiad  ex- 
was  a  cipher  at  his  own  court ;  the  hausted  the  young  prince's  patience, 
ministers  assembled  in  council  in  hU  He  is  confirmed  in  his  resolve  by  a 
mother's  apartments ;  the  most  im-  revelation  made  to  him  by  his  cousin, 
portant  decisions  were  come  to  with-  his  mother's  niece,  the  Princess  £u- 
out  his  being  consulted  ;  in  smaller  genie,  ,to  whom  he  is  ardently,  but 
matters,  too,  he  met  with  systematic  secretly  attached.  She  informs  him 
opposition,  for  it  was  feared  that,  if  that  negotiations  are  already  in  pro- 
he  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  a  little  gross  for  his  marriage  with  a  princess 
power,  he  might  ffrow  greedy  and  of  Brunswick.  On  learning  this,  be 
grasp  at  more.  Young,  generous,  loses  all  patience,  and  vows  at  once 
and  loving  to  see  cheerfnl  faces  to  show  that  he  is  master,  not  only  of 
around  him,  he  gave  orders  that  his  himself,  but  in  his  own  dominions, 
palace-gardens  should  be  open  to  the  Eugenie  implores  him  to  be  prudent^ 
public,  and  that  the  band  of  his  regi-  reminding  him  that  an  abrupt  and 
ment  of  body-guards  should  play  violent  step  must  draw  down  upon 
there  on  Sundays,  and  he  himself  them  the  anger  of  the  duchess,  to 
took  pleasure  in  walking  amongst  the  whom  their  mutual  attachment  is  un- 
people. The  premier,  Count  Stein-  known.  He  entreats  her  to  advise 
hansen,  held  tlds  for  a  dangerous  in-  him.  In  the  remainder  of  the  scene, 
novation,  because  it  had  been  made  the  main  idea  of  the  play  is  devel- 
on  the  duke's  sole    authority.    Had  oped. 

he  been  first  eonsultcd,  he  confiden-        Eugenie.  Every  step  that  you  take 
tially  informed  his  old  friend  and  par-  ibntr^  to  the  decision  of  your  min- 
ticular  crony,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  isters  is  unfortunately,  as  things  now 
he  should  have   found   it   the  most  stand,  taken  also  against  your  mother, 
fttting  and  natural  thing  in  the  world  You  cannot  at  once  openly  step  for- 
te anord  the  people   so   innocent  a  ward  and   oppose  them.     You  have 
recreation.     But,  done    vtithout   his  lived  too   carelessly.     You  took  the 
previous  approbation,  he  looked  upon  crown  as  a  plaything,  and  through  the 
the  opening  of  the  gardens  as  im-  inspu-ations  of  others,  you  have  hither- 
proper,    upon    the    playing    of    the  to  worn  it  as  a  plaything.    They  have 
nand  ^  a  desecration  of  the  Sab-  outwitted  you ;  they  have  made  you 
bath.      He  would  have  done  better  believe    that  your  government  could 
to  have  left  his  sovereign  at  liberty  prosper  and  yourself  be  beloved  by 
to  act  aa  he  pleased,  at   least  with-  yoMt  ^o^X^  oiiX^  ^  Vo\i^  as  ^ovl  left 
ia   hia   own   pmate   domain.      His  the  axxx^wvc^  ol  «!K?Sa^  \o  ^qvji  xRaiOsx^t^ 
Deraiatent  remonstrances   exasperated    anoWidV^  ioWo^jvi^  Xj«t  «Anv5».   ^!&%- 
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licve  me,  any  violent  measure  will  be  travels  is  coming  to  n^ss  some  time 

imputed  to  you,  who  are  little  known  in  this  capital.     I  will  add,  that  he  is 

to  your  subjects,  as  criminal  presnmp-  one  of  the  cleverest,  most  accomplish- 

tion,  and    will  be  interpreted    as    a  ed,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  modest  of 

wanton  desire  to  destroy  all  that  the  men,  and  that  he  is  to  act  as  my  conn- 

Duchess  has  done  for  the  good  of  the  sell  or  and  friend.    But  as  I  know  how 

country.  many  would  strive  to  convert  him  Into 

Duhe.  I  will  begin  by  appointing  a  the  tool  of  their  own  ambition  and  in- 
new  ministry,  composed  of  younger  trigucs,  it  is  my  will  that  he  shall  be 
men,  popular,  and  with  good  intentions,  invisible  for  the  whole  court. 
I  will  say  to  them,  give  me  your  advice,  Evgenie,  Ah,  I  understand  your 
guide  me  on  this  difficult  path  until  I  Highness — an  excellent  idea !  You 
am  able  steadily  to  pursue  it.  thus  create  for  yourself   an  unseen 

Eugenie.    You    will    not    surtjecd,  power — the  more  dreaded  because  in- 

Prince.     Who  will  accept  a  minister's  visible  and  inaccessible  to  all.    The 

portfolio  without  your  mother's  sane-  mere  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 

tion  ?    Supposinnf  you  really  were  able  a  being  will   spread  alarm  and  riis- 

to  remove  the  old  ministers,  what  alte-  trust  in  the  ranks  of  your  foes.     They 

ration  would  that  make  in  your  posi-  will  lose  all  feeling  of  security  so  soon 

tion  ?    Oh  that  you  had  but  one  friend,  as  they  believe  themselves  under  the 

who  would  stand  by  you  firmly  and  de-  eye  of  an  invisible  observer.           ^ 

cidedly !  Duke.  Yes,  I  feel  that  to  be  the  only 

Duke.  Alas,  for  such  a  friend  to  means  of  conquering  my  rightful  po- 

serve  me,  must  he  not  himself  first  sition. 

gain  the  confidence  of  the  country —  The  Secret  Agent  is  now  soon' 
must  he  not  first  work  himself  brought  into  play.  In  the  next  scene- 
through  the  labyrinth  of  intrigues  the  Duke  announces  to  his  mother  his 
that  on  all  aides  surrounds  mo  ?  And  friend's  approaching  arrival.  She  is 
where  is  a  friend  to  be  found  ?  How  startled  at  the  idea  of  a  stranger  ap- 
seldom  have  princes  true  friends;  pearingat  court  as  her  son's  most  in  ti- 
and  a  false  friend,  in  whom  I  should  mate  and  trusted  companion — as  a 
entirely  confide,  were  far  worse  than  favourite,  in  fact.  He  will  not  appear 
none.  Did  there  really  exist  a  hand  at  court,  the  Duke  replies :  he  is  not  a 
so  powerful  as  to  wrest  the  govern-  man  of  high  family — he  loves  not  much 
ment  from  its  present  possessors,  we  society,  is  of  studious  habits,  and  som^ 
must  bear  in  mind  that  power  is  plea-  what  of  a  man-hater.  But  he  is  most 
sant  to  exercise,  and  the  hand  might  honourable  and  intelligent,  and  has  ren^ 
perhaps  choose  to  retain  what  it  once  dered  the  Duke  great  services.  The 
had  grasped.  Duchess  still  objects.    We  must  telb 

Eugenie,  But  what  other  expedient  people,  she  says,  who  the  young  man 

is  there  1  is,  and  what  he  does  at  our  court. 

Duke.    I  have  hit  upon  one,  and  Duke.  Certainly;  we  can  say  that 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  it  ho  attends  to  some  private  foreign  af- 
Listc'U  to  me.     Whether  I  admit  into  fairs  of  mine,  and  is  in  connection  with 
my  counsels  a  foreigner  or  one  of  my  the  neighbouring  courts.    I  call  him 
subjects,  it  will  be  of  no  avail ;  he  will  my  secret  agent   * 
have  his  weaknesses — they  will  know  Duehe$s.  But  that  designation  ? 
how  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  Duke.  Is,  for  the  court,  but  a  name; 
1  shall  be  only  the  more  closely  beset  but  for  me,  ho  really  is  a  secret  agent, 
by  snares.    I  will  govern,  but  with  I  will  soon  prove  to  you  that  he  is  a 
the  aid  of  a  secret  agent  entirely  de-  man  who  has  good  information.    To- 
voted  to  me,  impenetrable  to  corrupt  day,  for  instance,  he  writes  me  from 

tion,  invisible  to  all,  known  to  me   Brunswick 

alone.  Duchess.  From  the  court  of  Bruns- 

Evgenie.  And  where  is  such  a  trca-  wick  ? 

sure  to  bo  found?  Duke,  (nods.)  Hewritesmeacharni- 

Duke.  Not  amongst  the  living ;  but  ing  piece  of  news.    You  know  th^ 

our  fancy  shall  create  it    I  will  take  Princfea*  Kxn^xxi^ 

nn  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  a        Duchess,  ^o«lo(n.\%>vta>i  X<»^  ^^N*w^ 
person  whom  I  havo  known  upon  my    \y,  and,- 
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2>t£ile.  My  Secret  Agent  writes  to  mo  the  Duchesses  ladies,  and  on  whose 

eoncerning  her,  and  mentions,  amongst  fidelity  and  discretion  the  Duke  knows 

other  things,  that  there  is  a  project  at  he  can  depend,  enters  and  makes  a 

our  court  to  bring  about  a  marriage  communication   to    the    Chamberlain, 

between  the  Princess  and  myself.  who,  in   his  turn,  announces  to  the 

Duchess,  Who  writes  that  1  Duke,  with  an  air  of  great  astonish* 

Duke   My  Secret  Agent.    Mother,  ment,    that    his     HighnesH*s    Secret 

mother,  is  it  possible  there  is    any  Agent  has  just  arrived.    The  Duke 

truth   in  it?     Have  they  bo  n  again  immediately    retires    to     his    private 

manoeuvring,  without  my  knowledge,  apartments  to  receive  the  mysterious 

things  that  so  nearly  concern  me  ?  stranger,     leaving     the     eouit,    and 

Duchess.  Not  so,  my  son.    I  con-  especially  the  Premier  and  the  Grand 

fess  to  you  that  the  idea  had  occurred  Chamberlain,    puzzled,    anxious,    and 

to  me,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  speak-  with     an     unpleasant     presentiment. 

ing  to  you  of  it.  And  the  first  act  concludes. 

Duke.  Oh,  indeed !  In  the  second  act  the  Secret  Agent 

^  Duchess.  I  consider  it  time  to  tkiok  is  in  full  activity.    In  tlio  first  scene 

fl^nt  a  suitable  alliance  for  you.  the   Grand    Chamberlain    Roliloquises 

Duke.  Certainly;  and  what  they  his  uneasiness.  He  has  in  vain  en- 
write  to  mo  concerning  the  Princess  deavoured  to  find  out  something  about 
Amelia —  the  Duke's  now  friend :    all  his  wily 

Duchess.  Who  writes?  offers  of  service,  of  apartments,  ca.r- 

Duke,    My  Secret  Agent ; — ^mi^ht  riage,  horses,  dtc,  have  been  declined ; 

well  dispose  me  at  once  to  coincide  during  the  whole  of  his  thirty  years* 

in  such  a  project.     lie  represents  her  service  at  court  he  has  found  no  knot 

as  a  very  charming^  person ;  young,  so  difficult  to  untie,  no  secret  so  im- 

handsome,  witty,  and  amiable.     Really  penetrable  to  his  acuteness.     He  and 

I  might  do  nmch  worse  than  ally  my-  Count    Steinhausen    lay  their  heads 

self  with  the  court  of  Brunswick.  together,  but   the  sole  result  is  an 

Duchess.  Your  Secret  Agent  writes  agreement    to    support    each    other 

the  truth.     (Aside)  He  is  perhaps  sent  staunchly  against  the  rcdoubtablo  and 

'  from    Brunswick.     (Aloud)    1    thank  invisible    influence.      Incidents    soon 

you  heartily,  my  dear   son,  for  the  occur  to  augment  their  alarm.     His 

words  you  have  just  spoken.    They  Highness,  it  is  presently  announced 

make    mo    very    happy.     The    good  by  George,  will  not  require  the  usual 

sense  and  readiness  with  which  you  morning  report    He  will  know,  with- 

euter  into  my  dearest  wish,  are  alone  out  that,   what    is    going  on.     The 

able  to  sustain  my  failing  health  and  ministers  can  assemble,  as  usual,  in  the 

feeble  nerves.  Duchess's  apartments.     Is  his  High- 

Duke,    Grant  yourself  a  little  re-  ness  unwell?    Count  Steinhausen  in- 

pose.     You  seem  fatigued.     We  can  quires.      Not    in    the    least,  on  the 

talk  about  these  things  some  other  contrary,  in  perfect  health  and  spirits, 

time.  and  at  that  moment  transacting  busl- 

Coont  Steinhausen  has  evil  forebod-  ness  in    his    cabinet    with^his  So- 

ings  on  learning  from  the  Duchess  that  cret  Agent      The  Count's  alarm  is 

her  son   expects  an  old  friend  who  doubled.    Hitherto  the  Duke  has  aU 

enjoys  his    confidence,  is  to  remain  ways  been  so  H)ager  to  know  all  that 

unseen    by    all,    and     has    heralded  went    on,    so    displeased    when    ho 

his  arrival  by  the  communication  to  thought  anything  Wiis  kept  Jrom  him, 

the  Duke  of   so   important   a  state  and  now — the  change  is  great  indeed, 

secret  as  the  projected  alliance  with  and  bodes  no  good.     Steinhausen  bids 

,  the  house  of  Brunswick.    But  he  fiat-  the  valet-de-chambre  announce  him  to 

ters  himself  he  shall  soon  discover  the  the  Duke,  sla  partWuIarly  desiring  an 

name  and  proceedings  of  the  mysteri-  audience.     This  is  granted,  and  the 

ous  personage.     That  afternoon,  when  minister  craves  permission  to  present 

the  court  are  assembled  and  awaiting  to  his  Highness  his  nephew.  Count 

the  dinner  hour,  George,  the  Duke  s  Oscar,  on  his  return  from  his  travels, 

gentleman  of  tho  chamber,  who  has  Duke,  Ah !  I  remember  him   well. 

long  been  dissatisfied  to  find  that  he  He  is  a  little  younger  than  I  am :  an 

0iyoy8  les9  iof  uence  than  the  last  of  a^[;reQaU«   young   man  and  a  good 
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rider.     I  shall  be  glad  to  seo  him.  Dute.  By  my  Socret  Agent. 

(Cotint  Sieinhausen  botes  law.)     Ho  Count,  (afler  a  liuie  struggle  toUh 

will  remain  here  some  time,  I  hope.  himself.)  True  it  is,  your  HighnesB, 

Ontniy  (ctwghs  and  Uxiks  cautiously  that   I    have    constantly    reproached 

around  him,)       Your  Highness  will  myself  and  regretted   that  we  wete 

perhaps  permit  me  to  make  to  you  a  not  permitted  to  inform  you  of  every- 

contidcntial    communication   with    re-  thing  that  passed,  as  it  certainly  is  my 

gard  to  my  nephew.  duty  to  inform  you.      But  your  High- 

Duke.  (smilinfT.)  A  confidential  com-  ness  is  aware  of  the  ardent  wish  of 

munication — to  me?     A  real  secret,  her  Highness  the  Duchess — 

known  perhaps,  as  yet,  to  none  but  Duke,  Yes,  yes ! 

to    my  mother    and    to  youl      No,  Count.  To  work  secretly  for  yow 

no;   I  am  not  curious,  nor  care  to  Highnesses  good—so  that  it  was  im- 

be     intrusted    with    such    important  possible  for  us —              ^ 

matters.  Duke,  Enough  of  apologies,  mv  good 

Count.  But  it  is  a  matter  that  con-  Count !      What  is  done  cannot  oe  tm- 
cems  your  Highnesses  house,  and  which  done,  and  for  the  future- 
will  probably  not  be  communicated  to  Count.  I  am  fully  resolved  to  ob- 
yon  for  soine  days  by  her  Highneas  serve  only  the  interests  of  my  moil 
the  Duchess.  gracious  master. 

Duke.  Indeed!     Well,  I  can  wait.  Duke.  Why  so?    That  would  canM 

— Or  what  shouM  you  say,  my  dear  you    unpleasantness    with    my    lady 

Count,  if  I  already  knew  something  mother.     I  now  know  everything  thai 

of  your  secret  ?  you  could    possibly  communicate  to 

Count,  (astonished.)     Of  the  most  me. 

gracious  intention —  ?  CounL  Everything,  your  Highness  t 

Duke.  Of  my  mother  with  respect  Duke,  Everything,  Couut  Hteinluui- 

to—  sen. 

Count.  The  marriage  of  my  nephew  County  (takes  a  paper  from  his  port' 

-with —  fdio.)    Not  excepting  the  contents  of 

Duke,  Exactly  so.  this  despatch  to  the  court  of  Bavaria  I 

Count.  With  the  Princess  Eugenie  ?  «   Duke,  (rejects  the  paper  by  a  motion 

Duke,    (aside.)      What!     (Collects  f/ Ats  Aani.)  Doubtless  that  also,  and 

himself  aloud.)  She  has  for  some  time  if  not,  I  am  sure  to  learn  it  to-day  in 

thought  of  marryinof  the  Princess,  and  a  manner  less  compromising  for  you. 

as  regards  your  nephew —  (The  Count  gazes  hard  at,  the  Dike,) 

Ctmnt.    Your  Highness  was  fully  Through  my  Secret  Agent  (Qraxely,) 

informed  of  the  project?  Yes,  my  dear  Count,  the  time  us  ffons 

Duke.  Certainly.  by  when  a  communication  of  that  Kind 

Count.      By     her     Highness     the  from  you,  which  it  certainly  is  quita 

Duchess?  your,  duty  to    make   to    me,  might 

Duke.  No ;  by  my  Secret  Agent  have  been  reckoned  as  a  service  reo- 

County  (aside.)  The  devil!    He  is  dored. 

well    informed.       The    subject    was  Count,  (wipes  the  perspiration  from 

broached  this    morning  for  tlie  fiiBt  his  forehead.)    I  am  in  despair,  your 

time.  Highness !    But  since  you  are  acquaint- 

Duke,  (glancing  over  a  newspaper.)  ed  with  the  contents  of  this  paper* 

Is  that  all  you  have  to  say.  Count  ?  suiTer  me  to  beg  that  you  will  be  gnr 

You    see    that  your  secrets  are  to-  ciously  pleased  to  favour  me  with  your 

day  valueless  for  me.    I  know  them  opinion  of  them,  that  I  may  be  able 

already.  to  act  conformably  with  your  Higb- 

Count.  Yes,  your  Highnesa,  and  I  ness's  wishes  and  interests, 

am  quite  astonished — confounded.  Duke,  (takes  the  paper  and  glamees 

Dukf.  It  certainly  is  a  pity,  my  over  it,  represses  a  movement  tf  nir- 
dear  Count,  that  you  should  have  prise  and  displeasure,  and  soeak»  tfi 
waited  to  be  frank  with  me,  until  a  firm  and  decided  tone,)  I  knew  of 
the  very  day  when  your  frankness  is  this  affair.  I  shall  give  my  opinion 
of  no  avail,  since,  as  you  perceive,  I  of  it  to  mv  mother,  but  will  not  men- 
am  informed  of  everything.  tion  that  I  have  heard  of  it  from  yon. 

Count.  Of  everything?  (With  a  forced  smile.)  Go  and  make 
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your  report ;  you  might  compromise  He  refers  to  the  question  of  his  mar- 

yourself  by  remaining  too  long  alone  riage  with  the  Princess  of  Brunswick, 

with  the  reigning  Duke.-  as  one  concerning  him  alone,  and  on 

CotirUy  {ffoing  (m0  This  agent  is  a  which  he  alone  will  decide  :  takes  his 

demon,  ana  deals  in  the  black  art  mother  to  task  for  disposing  of  Eu- 

.    Duket  Irings,      To  the  servant  who  genie's  hand  without  consulting  him, 

wnters,)   My  hat,  my  sword! — I  must  Uie  chief  of  the  house;   and  finally 

take  a  turn  in  the  park ;  my  heart  is  comes  to  the  treaty  with  Bavaria,  the 

too  full ;  I  want  fresh  air.     Intrigues  particulars  of  which  he  had  so  cleverly 

without  end!    So  to  manoeuvre  be-  extracted    from    Count    Steinhausen, 

hind  my  back,  to  settle  the  most  im-  and  with  reference  to  which,  he  says, 

portant  affairs  without  saying  a  word  he  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  pri- 

of  them  to  me !     {At  the  door  he  meets  vate  instructions  to  his  ambassador  at 

the  Princess,  and  returns  with  her  into  that  court.    The  Duchess  is  astounded 

the  apartment.)  Ah,  Eugenie,  I  am  re-  at  the  extent  of  his  information,  for- 

ioioed  to  see  you  for  a  moment  alone !  gets  her  nerves,  gets  angry,  and  in- 

In  two  words  our  plan  perfectly  sue-  veighs  in  good  round  terms  against 

eeeds.     My  Secret  Agent  is  already  the  wretched  spy,  the  Secret  Agent, 

one  of  the  most  dreaded  personages  at  from  whom  her  son  invariably  assures 

the  court.     All  think  themselves  ob-  her  that  he  has  learned  the   things 

•erved  by  him,  no  man  trusts  another  which  she  had  thought  to  keep  from 

— -Iiardly  trusts  himself — and  our  most  him.      After  an  interview  with  Count 

dangerous  foes  hasten  to  confide  to  us  Steinhausen,  she  makes  up  her  mind 

their  secrets.  to  leave  the  capital  for  a  country  villa 

Some  amusing  scenes  follow  this  of  her  own.  The  palace  she  finds  un- 
one.  All  the  principal  personages  of  bearable  since  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
the  piece,  namely  the  Duke,  the  friguing  stranger  whom  none  can  dis- 
Duchess,  Eugenie,  Count  Steinhausen,  cover,  but  who  discovers  everybody's 
his  nephew,  and  the  Grand  Chamber-  secrets.  The  Count  is  alarmea  at  the 
lain,  are  assembled  in  the  saloon  in  idea  of  being  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
which  the  whole  action  of  the  comedy  the  Duke*s  displeasure,  which  he  feels 
passes  (the  scene  is  not  once  changed)  he  has  desen^ed.  He  is  mistaken, 
when  the  Duke  is  observed  to  bo  look-  the  Duchess  informs  him*  She  is  go- 
ing attentively  out  of  the  window  into  ing  to  pass  a  part  of  the  summer  at 
the  park.  The  obsequious  courtiers  her  villa  of  Caserta,  in  order  to  escape 
make  remarks  to  him  on  the  beauty  from  a  residence  where  the  ground  is 
of  the  scenery,  on  the  advantageous  mined  under  her  feet  by  an  inscrutable 
point  of  view,  on  the  good  effect  of  a  opponent.  Her  son  may  remain  with 
new  ornamental  summer-house,  on  the  his  Secret  Agent;  the  ministers  are 
splendour  of  a  gigantic  flowering  aloe,  invited  to  accompany  her.  She  de- 
The  Duke  allo^  them  to  see  that  it  sires  the  Grand  Chamberlain  to  have 
is  none  of  these  things  that  fix  his  at-  her  carriages  immediately  prepared ; 
tention,  and  their  curiosity  becomes  the  Princess  will  go^  with  her ;  her 
excited.  **  I  think,*' he  at  last  carelessly  ladies  can  follow  the  next  morning, 
remarks,  **  that,  if  I  Wiis  not  mistaken  In  half  an  hour,  the  prompt  and  im- 
I  saw  my  Secret  Agent  pass  yonder,  perative  dame  requires  her  carriages 
through  the  great  alley,  leading  to  the  to  be  ready  at  the  garden  gate.  The 
hasin."  He  then  leaves  the  apartment,  Chamberlain  is  confounded  by  the  sud- 
and  forthwith  Count  Steinhausen  sends  denness  and  rapidity  of  the  move. 
Iu8  nephew  to  seek  the  Duke's  mysto-  The  Duke,  he  observes,  does  not  ap- 
rions  counsellor,  whilst  the  Chamber-  pear  to  intend  quitting  the  capital,  for 
lain  hurries  away,  also  bent  upon  mak-  he  is  out  shooting.  So  much  the  bet- 
ing his  acquaintance.  Whilst  the  two  ter,  says  the  Duchess  to  herself,  and 
eourtiers  are  thus  employed,  a  scene  goes  into  her  apartments  to  give  direc- 
takes  place  between  the  Duke  and  his  tions  concerning  the  journey.  Count 
mother.  The  former  intimates  to  the  Steinhausen,  left  alone,  paces  the 
Duchesa  that  he  is  disposed  to  concern  stage  in  much  perturbation, 
himself  more  than  has  been  his  wont  Count.  This  goes  too  far,  and,  on 
in  state  affairs,  which  are  often  closely  duly  weighing  the  matter,  it  is  not  in 
eonnected  with  his  own  private  affiiirs.  accordance  with  my  duty  to  his  High. 
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ness.    But  what  shall  I  do  ?     The        Count,  (aside  to  Mm.)  Notyet! 
Duchess  is  roused,  I  know  the  strength        Duchess.    Now  my  Lord  Chamber- 
of  her  will ;  there  will  be  no  turniog  Iain,  have  you  attended  to  my  com- 
ber from  this  decision.    If  the  Duke  mands  1 

w^ere  only  here !   So  fine  an  opportu-        CharnberlairLY o\xr  Highness's  orders 
nitj  to  display  myself  as  his  most  faith-  have  been  exactly  fulfilled,  the  ear- 
ful servant  will  hardly  again  occur ;  riages  are  ready,  but — (he  looks  at  the 
but  then  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  obc-  Count.)    But — 
dience  to  the  Duchess.    Hitherto  all        Duchess.    But  what,  my  Lord  1 
orders    have    emanated  from  her,  it        Count.  Speak  out,  inform  her  Higb- 
werc  rebellion  against  the  highest  au-  ness  of  what  you  have  heard ! 
thority.      (He    walks    up  and  down.)       (Chamberlain^  in  the  utmost  embar- 
Stop ! — that  may  do  !    That  way  it  is  rassment,  shrugs  his  shoulders.) 
possible.      Yes,  yes,  I  preserve   the        Duchess.  Am  I  at  last  to  know  what 
Duchess  from  a  rash  step,  and  the  this  means  ? 

Duke  will  thank  me  for  it.  Count.    My  Lord  Chamberlain  is 

[{77ie  Grand  Chamberlain  enters.)  q"»te  beside   himself— it  is  indeed  a 

Chafnberlain.^The    carriages    are  very  strange  circumstance— word  has 

ready ;  but  I  entreat  your  Excellency  ^^^  ,^'^"^?^  /^T  H*®    guardhouse 

to  give  me  something  in  writing,  to  ^^I^*    ^^^^    strictest  orders  have  been 

justify  me  in  case  of  need.    My  head  f^"  to  allow  no  carriage  whatsoever 

swims.      Castle,  corridors,  staircase,  ^^  ^^*^^'?  ^^«  P*>^«  ^'?  ^^^J'^ng-      ,^ 
carriages,  everything   seems    turning       P^<^hess.    No  carnage  to- leave  the 

round  with  me.  ^^^^ ' ,     mu  *         *u      -^  u 

Count,   (gravely.)     My  dear  Lord        p^"^'    That  was  the  order,  was  it 

ChambeHain,  we  are  in  a  very  impor-  '^^V?^'  ^J  p?^** ',   ^     ,    ,        .  ^ 

tant  crisis.     You  must  not  accompany  ^  Ctuimberlam,  (who  looks  wUh  pro- 

the  Duchess  I  fear.  found  astonishment  at  the  Couni,  tn  a 

Chamberlain.   My  disgrace— my  in-  ^^^^^  tone.)    Yes,  that  was  the 

attention  yesterday  at  table.  order.  ^    .  „  ,         ,.,,.. 

Count.  Possibly.  It  is  not  long  since  '    />wcA«5.  And  from  whom  did  that 

I  told  you   that  events  would  h^ere  order  proceed  1        ^.     ^  ^ 

come  to  pass,  whose  force  wo  should  j.Y^^'    ^^^°^    '^    Highness    the 

be  able  to  resist  oily  by  sticking  firm-  Duke.  ^     ,    ^,      ,    ,  .   v  w 

ly  t(»ffether.  -^    •'  •  °  Duchess,  (to  the  Chamberlain,)  From 

Chamberlain,      (grasps    his    arm.)  *^®^"^t*j  •       in         u-    tt.  v 

You  see  how  I  cling  to  you.  ,^  Chamberlam.    From  his  Highness 

Count.  Good  !  Stand  by  me  steadi-  *»«  A^aKe.      ^    .    ^    .        ^^  ^^ 

ly.     I  know  your  presence  of  mind.  ,  Duchess.    And  who  brought  the  or- 

Chamberlain.  My  God !  What  must  ^®^^      ,     mu    o       .  *       ^ 
JjJqj  Count    The  Secret  Agent. 

Counf.  Not  much ;  merely  announce  ^  ^^hess.    What  m  Uiis  I  hear,  my 

to  the  Duchess  that  the  carriages  are  ^^  ^Chamberlam,  who  brought  the 
readv,  and  then,  looking  at  me  with         Sf '    ,    ,  .        / .       •  j 

an  air  of  embarrassment,  you  will  add ;  ^  ^Tr^^'%    (dramng     a     de^ 

gyt  f •'  breath.)    The  Secret  Agent. 

Chamberlain,    (looking    very  much       ^^J*S^:     ("l^  ""^  ""^    ^/  '^' 

embarrassed.)  But !  nation^  Tis  well,  my  Lords ;  my  joor- 

Cmint.   But!— Your  face  is  really  ^^y   }^    postponed    untd    to-morrow 

capital ! morning. 

The  Duke  is  somewhat  astonishdd 

(Enter  the  Duchess  and  the  Princess.)  to  find  that  his  Secret  Agent  has  been 

Duchess.     We  are  ready.      Now,  acting  independently ;  but  on  leamUi^ 

gentlemen,— what     is     the    matter  ?  from    George — ^who  since  the  arriviu 

Count  Steinhausen,  how   thoughtful  of  the  mysterious  counsellor  has  found 

vou  look ! — and  you,  my  Lord  Cham-  his  importance  increase,  and  is  noticed 

berlain,  what  has  occurred  so  to  dis-  by  the  Duchess's  ladies — ^his  mother's 

com  pose  y  ou  ?  proposed  escapade,  he  presently  guesses 

Chamberlain^    (looking     drea^ully  that  it  is  Count  Steinhausen,  whose 

confused,)  But!--  carriage  just  then  diiies  into  the  court 
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who  lu»  invented  an  order  to  prevent  elderly  man,  and  is  tinmcrciftilly  quiz- 
her  departure.  He  gives  instructions  zed  by  the  Count,  who  informs  him 
to  his  valet,  and  withdraws  into  his  that  ho  has  taken  all  his  trouble  for 
cabinet  in  time  to  avoid  the  Count,  the  wrong  person,  for  some  harmless 
Qpe  of  the  first  things  Stoinhausen  saunterer  in  tlio  park,  that  the  real 
learns  from  George,  who  skilfully  se-  agent  is  young,  tall,  slender,  and  a 
conds  his  master's  schemes,  iis  that  at  former  college  companion  of  Oscar's 
breakfast  that  morning  the  Secret  who  had  met  him  the  day  before.  Pre- 
Agent  has  made  a  complaint  of  sently  the  Chamberlain  begins  to  kus- 
him,  for  having  given  an  order  in  his  pect  the  Count  of  secretly  courting  the 
name.  The  Count,  who  is  i)erfectly  Duke,  and  of  playing  him  false.  In 
terrified  at  this  prompt  discovery  of  bis  turn  he  tries  to  prevail  upon  George 
an  act  he  had  taken  every  precau-  to  present  him  to  the  Secret  Agent, 
tion  to  conceal,  endeavours  to  in-  whom  he  is  still  convinced  he  has  talked 
duce  George  to  obtain  him  an  inter-  with  in  the  park :  being  confirmed  in 
view  with  the  mysterious  stranger,  that  belief  by  the  valet's  admission 
makes  great  promises,  and  at  last  ob-  that  the  description  he  gives  of  his  ap- 
tains  from  the  valet  the  assurance  that  pearance  corresponds  with  the  reality, 
he  will  do  his  best  Left  alone,  the  George  promises  to  acquaint  tho  Se- 
puzzled  Stelnhausen  reverts  to  the  cret  Agent  with  his  wishes, 
discovery  of  his  having  given  the  order  As  may  be  supposed,  the  Duchess's 
that  detained  the  Duchess,  and  asks  nerves  were  at  the  very  worst,  in  con- 
himself  bow  it  can  have  been  made,  sequence  of  the  prohil^ition  of  her  de- 
His  suspicions  at  last  rest  upon  the  parturc.  She  made  bitter  complaints 
Grand  Chamberlain,  the  only  person,  to  her  son,  and  then  returned  to  the' 
he  thinks,  who  can  possibly  have  be-  subject  of  the  double  marriage  she  had 
trayed  him.  The  chief  officer  of  the  sot  her  mind  upon,  entreating  the 
court  believes  himself  in  disfavour  with  Duke  for  God's  sake  to  leave  her  quiet, 
the  Duchess,  in  consequence  of  a  re-  which  meant,  in  her  mouth,  to  let  her 
cent  slight  piece  of  neLrligence  on  his  have  her  own  way  in  everything.  In 
part,  and  doubtless  he  IS  trying  to  gain  despair  at  her  obstinacy,  the  Duke 
tavour  with  the  Duke  by  l^traying  was  on  the  point  of  confessing  all  to 
the  ally  whom  he  had  recently  promised  her,  the  device  of  the  Secret  Agent  and 
to  stand  by  to  the  last  The  Duke's  his  love  for  Eugenie,  and  of  entreat- 
plan  is  succeeding  even  beyond  his  ing,  as  the  reward  of  his  frankness, 
expectations ;  mistrust  and  discord  al-  her  consent  to  his  union  with  his 
ready  spring  up  amongst  his  opponents,  cousin.  But  this  weakness  was  but 
When  Count  Oscar  went  out  into  the  momentary,  and  ho  fortunately  ab- 
paric  to  look  for  the  Secret  Agent,  he  stained  from  a  step  which  would  have 
fell  in  with  an  elegant-looking  young  deprived  him,  in  an  instant,  of  the 
man,  who  he  doubted  not  was  the  per-  vantage  ground  ho  had  won.  Ho  saw 
son  he  soufifht  lie  made  his  acquaint-  Eugenie,  put  her  on  her  guard,  and 
ance,  talked  viith  him  about  the  park  entreated  her  to  be  firm.  His  mother, 
and  the  weather,  dogs  and  horses,  and  he  knew,  was  about  to  propose  to  her 
endeavoured,  but  in  vam,  to  lead  him  the  hand  of  Count  Oscar,  and  the 
to  topics  of  stronger  interest.  He  was  good  lady's  proposals  of  that  kind 
not  even  able  to  enquire  his  residence,  strongly  resembled  commands.  He 
owing  to  the  sudden  mftnner  in  which  was  not  mistaken.  In  a  long  scene 
the  stranger  took  his  leave,  and  disap-  the  Duchess  informs  her  niece  that 
peared  amongst  the  shrubberies.  He  the  Duke  is  to  marry  the  Princess  of 
nas  just  given  his  uncle  these  particu-  Brunswick,  and  that  she  has  found  a 
lars,  and  has  learned  from  him  the  husband  for  her  in  the  person  of  the 
projected  most  advantageous  alliance  younger  Count  Stoinhausen,  to  whom 
with  the  Princess  Eugenie,  when  the  she  has  promised  her  hand.  Eugenie 
Grand  Chamberlain  enters.  He  too  objects  that  she  has  not  been  con- 
has  seen  the  Secret  Agent  He  found  suited ;  the  Duchess  appears  to  think 
him  feeding  the  ducks  in  the  great  that  would  have  been  unnecessary- 
basin,  made  his  acquafhtance,  and  had  previous  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
the  waterworks  played  for  his  gratifi-  affair,  but  consults  her  now  that  the 
^^don.    He  describes  him  as  a  short  thing  is  done.     The  imperious  ladj 
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has  no  notion  of  any  ono  but  herself  trnly  unhappy  attachment.     I  love— 

havin«r  a  will.     Driven  into  a  corner,  I  love — the  Duke*8  Secret  Agent! 

Eugt*nie  intimates  that  sht*  has  already  {During  the  last  sentences  the  Dnchess 

given  away  her  heart.     The*  Duchess  has  slowly  risen ;  the  Princess  falls 

is  inditrnunt      At   that  moment  the  at  her/efL) 

Duke    ap|)ears    at    the    door  of   his  Duchess.  Horror!    You  shall  learn 

cabinet.  to  know  me,  Princess ! 

Duchess.  What  do  I  hear,  unhappy  {Hurries  out  in  great  anger.     Tht 

girl  T    How  must  I  understand  your  Duke  steps  forward,  gtnlly  raises 

words  ?     You  love  1  the  Princess,  and  kisses  her  hand). 

Duke,  {aside.)    Tis   the  first   time  Princess.  ( )h,  heavens  I  Your  Ifigh- 

that  I  play  the  eavesdropjXfr, and  assu-  ness  has  overheard  me! 

redly  it  shall   bo  the   last;    but  who  Duke.  Yes,  Eugenie, it  was  the  hap- 

would  now  quit  this  place?  piest  moment  of  my  life.     How  hcarti- 

Princess.  Yes,  1  love.  ly  do  I  thank  you,  in  my  own  name. 

Duchess.     Unheard  -  of    boldness  !  {smiling)  and  in   that  of  my  Secret 

When  did  this  inclination  arise?— who  Agent. 

is  its   object?      Must  I  dread  your  Early   in   the   fourth  act   occurs  a 

answer?  long  and  not  unimportant  scene  be- 

Princess.    Unfortunately,   Duchess,  tween    the   Grand   Chamberlain    and 

my  answer  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  Oscar.     The  young  Count  is  greatly 

to  you.     I  do  not  love  him  whom  you  amused  to  see  the  whole  court  ek'ctn- 

have  fixed  upon  for  my  hu^band,  and  fied  by  the  prtK'eedings  of  the  Secret 

whom  I  yesterday  for  the   first  time  Agent,  and  its  chief  personages  danc- 

saw  ;  but  the  man  whom  I  do  love,  I  ing  just  as  the  Duk9  pT^ases  to  pull 

love  wiih  the  whole  strength   of  my  the  strings.     He  ventures  a  shrewd 

heart;   .should  I  otherwise  have  dared,  suspicion  that  the  Secret  Agent  is  an 

should  I  have  had  the  coura<;e,  to  make  imaginary  b«Mng,  and  that  the  Duke 

you  this  confession,  op|)osed  to  your  is  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 

wishes,  to  your  c<»mmands?  all  around  him.     The  Chamberlain  is 

^    Duchess.  And  the  iwrson  ?  down  upon  him  like  lightning.     Oscar 

Princess.  I  scarcely  dare   to  name  had  a.sscrted  that   he   had  conversed 

him.  with  the  Secret  Agent,  and  that  he 

Duchess.  What  am  T  to  hear?  was  an  old  college  friend  of  his.     He 

Princess.  Oh !  your  Highness,  I  am  now  admits  that  ho  was  previously 
grieved  at  this  seene,  grieved  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  young  man  he 
compelled  to  name  to  you  him  on  met  in  the  paik,  and  that  his  unele  had 
whom  my  affections  are  fixed.  I  well  jested  when  he  said  that  they  had 
know  that  I  shall  hardly  or  n(*ver  ob-  been  at  college  together.  The  Cham- 
tain  your  cons4*nt ;  but  do  not  on  that  berlain  in  more  than  ever  convinced 
account  suppose.  Duchess,  thiit  the  that  Count  Steinhausen  is  not  acting 
object  of  my  love  is  unworthy  of  me.  openly  with  him,  and  that  the  elderly 
Not  so,  indeed,  for  he  is  one  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  he  set  tho  whole 
best  and  noblest  men  at  this  court.  waterworks  of  the  park  plashing  and 
{Duchess  makes  a  gesture  of  astonish'  springing,  is  the  right  man,  the  real 

ment.)  Simon  Pure.      To  cure  Oscar  of  his 

Princess.   Yes,  at  this  court;  but  scepticism  on  the  subject  of  the  mys- 

the  position  he  occupies  is  so  peculiar  terious  agent,  he  informs  him,  in  strict 

that  I  scarcely  dare  to  explain  myself  confidence,  that  the  Princess  Eugenie 

more  fully.  is  in  love  with  the  Duke's  enigmatical 

{Further  signs  of  astomshmeni  en  the  adviser.       The    Chamberlain    is    not 

lyart  tf  the  Duchess.)  aware  of  the  projected  marriage  of  the 

I  well  know  that  the  whole  weight  young  Count  and  the  Princess. "    It  is 

of  your  Hi;;hness*s  displeasure  will  Tall  now  Oscar's  turn  to  start  and  be  con- 

upon  mo,  and  yet  i.s  the  moment  come  vinccd ;  and  he  vows  to  himself  te  find 

in  which  I  can  neither  deny,  nor  re-  out  the  Agent  and  challenge  him  to 

cede,    nor    yet    keep    hilence.      Oh  !  mortal  combat.  This  scone  is  followed 

Duchess,  I  am   grieved,  inconsolable,  by  one  between  the  DucheJ»s  and  her 

I  feel  how  much  you  will  blame  my  son.  She  denounces  the  Secret  Agent 
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Chamberlain,    Your  own  uncle  ? 

Oscar^  {fmiling.)  My  uncle ! 

Chamberlain,  {aside.)  I  hnd  nearly 
betrayed  myselt"! 

Oticar,  Because  he  arranged  the 
morriajret  Pardon  mo,  my  Lord 
Chamberlain.  My  uncle  knew  nothing 
of  any  understanding  between  the 
Princess  and  the  S<*eret  Agent.  Count 
Steinhuusen  is  a  man  of  honour. 

Chambtrlainy  {aside.)  Poor  young 
man!  (Aloud)  Certainly!  (Aside) 
Would  that  this  cveDin2  were  over ! 

Oscar.  The  Duchess ! 

Scene  the  Seventh. 

The .  Duchess,  (sijs  dotcn  in  an  arm- 
*  chair.)  I  am  greatly  agitated ;  for 
many  years  it  has  not  occurred  to  me 
to  expect  anything  so  anxiously  as  I 
now  do  the  appearance  of  the  mis- 
chievous person  who  in  a  few  mo- 
ments will  come  forth  from  yonder 
cabinet  I  await  him  with  shudder- 
ing, as  I  should  a  spectre  that  had 
long  invisibly  hovered  around  us,  and 
that  was  suddenly  to  appear. 

Chamberlain.  Does  your  Highness 
wish  to  play  at  any  game  ? 

Duchtas.  I  thanK  you.  Perhaps 
later ! 

Oscar,  (in  a  low  voice  io  the  Cham- 
berlain.) What  if  we  were  to  play  at 
blindmun's  buff,  and  the  person  caught 
shall  be  accepted  as  the  Secret  Agent? 
I  have  no  patience  to  wait,  and  must 
find  somebody  on  whom  to  vent  my 
anger. 

Chamberlain.  Jest  not  so  dnnger- 
oasly,  I  entreat  you.  (Aside)  Unsus- 
picious young  man ! 

Duchess.  Count  Oscar. 

Oscar.  Your  Highness. 

Duchess.  Where  is  your  uncle? 
Did  you  come  alone  ? 

Oscar.  Yes,  your  Highness,  I 
thought  his  Excellency  was  already 
hero. 

Chamberlain,  (aside.)  Oh  that  ho 
may  not  come !  I  do  so  fear  his  be- 
traying himself. 

Duchess,  (aside.)  The  door  opens ! 
(She  turns  her  face  towards  the  door 
in  so  marked  a  manner  that  all  pre- 
sent, thinking  the  Duke  is  about  to 
enter,  step  aside,  and  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  stations  himself  behind 
the  Duchess's  chair.  Count  Stein- 
hausen,  a  paper  in  his  hand,  comes 
gJowJy  oat  of  the  cabinet.  The  Duch- 
€M  gazes  at  bim  with  honor,  and 


rises  slowly  and  with  difficulty  frQm 
her  seat.) 

Ctmni.  His  Highness  the  Dulce  com- 
missioned me  to  present  this  paper  to 
your  Highness. 

Duchfss,  (screams.)  Out  of  my  sight, 
ungrateful  man!  Quit  the  palace  in- 
stantly. Count  Steinhausen,  or  dread 
my  anger !  I  hate  and  loathe  you ! 

(General  agital'um.) 

Chamberlain.  She  knows  him  al- 
ready. 

Count.  What  means  this?  I  im- 
plore your  Highness,  for  God's  pr.ke,  to 
explain  to  me — my  long  services,  I 
think,  entitle  mo  to  that  much. 

Duchess.  You  want  an  explana- 
tion? Count,  the  memory  of  your 
fi/rmer  services  is  completely  effaced 
by  your  latter  onen.  Yet  you  have  to 
thank  those  former  services,  that  I  do 
not,  here,  before  the  whole  vourt, 
give  that  explanation.  Begone !  all ! 
all !  I  would  bo  alone !  My  Lord 
Chamberlain,  you  will  remain. 

Chamberlain,  (tciping  his  forehead,) 
At  your  Highness's  orders. 

buchtss.  This  1  did  not  expect,  and 
it  has  shaken  mo  to  the  very  soul.  Such 
ingratitude  !  Such  treachery !  Whom 
can  one  trust  alter  this!  He,  whom 
I  honoured  with  my  whole  c(»nfidence, 
who  knew  all  my  plans,  bi;tako«i  him- 
self to  the  side  of  my  son,  to  act 
against  me,  to  injure  me  there  where 
alone  I  was  vulnerable.  Evervthin<j 
is  now  explained ;  yes,  he  alone  was 
in  a  position  to  betray  our  sinsrcts  to 
the  Duke,  since  he  alone  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  them.  My  strength  is 
broken,  I  abandon  the  contest*  My 
Lord  Chamberlain  1  ' 

Chamberlain.  A  terrible  business, 
your  HiL'hnei»s!  Who  could  have 
(Ireamed  it  ? 

Duchfss.  My  prime  minister — my 
son's  Secret  Agent. 

Chamberlain.  Frightful ! 

Duchess.  You  knew  it,  then,  my 
Lord  Chamberlain  ? 

Chamberlain.  I  became  aware  of  it 
to-day,  in  a  very  singular  manner. 

Duchess.  And  did  not  hasten  to 
make  the  important  communication  to 
me^! 

Chamberlain.  I  could  not  believe  it; 
I  doubted  the  truth  of  the  information. 
I  could  not  venture  to  report  so  im- 
portant   a   matter  to  your  Highness 
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Jhichess,    Follow  me  to  my  cabinet    thinking  about?    I  assure  your  Excel- 

[Bothgo  out.    Icncy  1  hold  it  for  wisest  and  best,  at 

least  for  some  time  to  come,  to  keep 

Scene  the  Eighth.  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background 

Count,  {enterive  cauliomly  throvgh  "*  S^,^°"i^  order  the  better  to  work 

the  centre  dwr^    I  .cannot  leave    ho  f,„^  ^^^^^l^ ,    ,  understand. 

Dalace.    I  <""  beatj^n.  U  u.  true ;  but  if       ci^^Oerlain.    But  I  do  not  under- 

1  abandon  the  field  of  battle  without  gland  your  Excellency. 

another  attempt  at  resistance,  my  de-        n./.^t   v..»  „«^«  „.:ii    n ♦ : 

c    L  '  I  *        ns.     i-i      J  /-••;  i^ounf.  You  soon  will.  Do  not  ima- 

feat  13  completo.     The  Grand  Cham-  „•  ^    ,u^.    t   „^   ,„,:i„   „i  „..j       *u 

I     ,  .     ,     ^        .1  *      ^x  gme    that    1  so   easily  abandon   the 

boilam  has  overthrown  me ;   he,  the  g^,|j  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

Secret  Airenf  of  the  Duke.     The  corn  Chajberliin,    Tome? 

seemed  to  h.m  to  be  ripe,  and  yet  I  ^^^^     y       ^^    Vou-Mr.   Secret 

suspect  he   has  been   in   too  preat  a  Af^cnt. 

hurry  to  reap.     What  means  did  ihey  ^chamberlain.     Your  Excellency,  I 

employ  to  bnng  about  my  fall  ?-as  am  astounded !     But  it  can  only^be 

vet  I  knmv  not,  but  neither  do  I  care.  ^^^^^^  misfortune  that  betrays 

1  ivill  take  my  own  measures;  m  a  tou  into  such  extraordinary  language ; 

struggle  for  existence  all  ineans  are  ^^  ,..ank  with  me.               ^       ^  "^   ' 

good.      I   quit  not   the   pa  ace;    the  ^ount.     In  what? 

Duchess  .hall   know  that   the  Grand  Chamberlain,     Is  it  your  intention 

Chamber.ain  is  her  son  s  secret  Agent,  t^en  to  persist  in  a  denial  ? 

Ha !  hero  he  is !                           ,  ^.^^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^, 

Sceke  the  Ninth.  Chamberlain.   In  denying  the  Duke, 

whom  you  have  so  well  served;  but 

Chamberlain^  {with  a  paper  in   his  I  cannot   help   laughing — what   harm 

hand^  starts    back    when    he    sees  the  can  this  paper  do  you  J      The  prime 

Count.)      Your  exceileney  still  here?  minister  is  dead — long  live  the  prime 

If  her  Ilitjhness  the  Duchess  comes  minister ! 

to  know  it — her  anger — !  Count.    IIow  so? 

C(/unt.    After  what  has  happened  Chamberlain.     Certainly  it  is   not 

this  evening,  her  anger  can  no  longer  agreeable  to  bo  in  disgrace  wiiii  the 

affect  me.  Duchess,  but  do   vou  not.  retain  the 

Chamberlain.    May  I  inquire  your  fullest  favour  ancl  confidence  of  the 

Excellency's  object  in  remahiing  here?  now  really  reigning  sovereign  ? 

Count.     To  sspeak  io  the  Duchess !  Count,      viy  Lord    Chainberlain,  I 

When  she  is  calm,  she  cannot  recuse  will  not  endure  your  mockery.     I  ain 

her  prime  minister  an  audience.  decided  not  to  quit  tjiis  place,  though 

Chamberlain.     Her  prime  minister,  I  should  remain  here  until  to-morrow 

certainly,    but  —  Qie    looks   ocer    the  morning,  though   I   should   remain   a 

paper.)                                    ^  week   or  a  month.       There   can   no 

Count.     What  means  your  ^  .^  longer  be  any   forbearance   between 

Chamberlain.     I  was  alway.s  frank  you  and  mo.     1  am  determined  to  de- 

with  your  Excellency  whilst  you  were  clare  to  her  Highness  who  it  is  that 

in  favour,  and  I  will  be  so  now  in  spite  has  crept  into   the  confidence  of  the 

of  this  terrible  disgrace.     Read  these  Duke;  I  will  prove  to  her,  my  Lord 

lines  addressed  to  the  Duke.  Chamberlain,     that     you     were     the 

Cifunt^  (reads,)  "I  find  myself  mov-  Duke's  Secret  Agent, 

ed  to  dismiss  the  ministry.      Whilst  Chamberlain.    Are  you  in  earnest! 

I  beg  of  you,  my  son,  to  form  another,  Would  you  stoop  to  bring  so  false  an 

I  give  you  my  promise  henceforward  accusation?     I  the  Secret  Agent?     I 

not    to  inedale  in  any  state  afi'airs,  should  not  have  expected  this  from 

on  the  sole  condition  that  no  member  your  Excellency !      I   have  not    be- 

of  the   present  ministry  shall   retain  trayed  you,  but  the  Duch&ss  learned 

his  post."    That  is  clear  enough  I  this  very  evening,  that  it  is  yon  who 

Chamberlain.    Very  clear !  are  the  Secret  Agent 

Count.    And  am  J  to  congratulate  CourU.    I  the  Secret  AgeYitf   Very 

my  Lord  Chamberlain  on  his  acces-  clever  indeed,  my  Lord  Chamberlain, 

aion  to  the  otfie^  of  premier  ?  — but  it  will  avail  you  nothing ;  I  will 

Chamberlain.    Me  ?    What  are  you  bring  {otw«i4  \Sda  "OkftfinssKf^  \x^di«:SA\ 
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ScEKB  THE  Tenth.  poricnced  old  conrlicr  hesitates,  and 

shyly  asks  if  he  may  venture  to  com- 

George,   (cominff  from  this  Duke's  muniente  her  wish  to  the  Duke.     "  A 

private  apartments?)     His  Highness  is  wish  ! "    she  exclaims  ;    "  it   is   my 

inquiring  for  my  Ix)rd  Chaml>erlain.  command!     And  why  announce  it  to 

Chamberlain.  Immediately  !  Where  the   Duke  ? "     "  That  the  order  may 

is  hi*  Highness  ?  proceed  direct  from    his    Highness," 

George.     He  will  bo,  in  his  cabinet  is    the    Chamberlain's    reply.       The 

in  a  few  moments.     Ho   is  speaking  Duchess  takes  the  hint:  her  power  is 

with  his  Secret  Agent.  gone — the  game  is  lost     She  is  about 

[Gf;orge  goes  out.  to  depart  for  her  villa,  there  to  sulk  at 

Chamberlain^    (in    great    astnjiish-  leisure,  but  her  son    gracefully  and 

ment.)     With  his  Secret  Agent?  afltH.'tionately   urges    her    to    remain, 

Vovn',  (pqttalbj  astmindt  d.)     With  and  insists  that  she  has  freely  and  will- 

hia  Secret  Agent  i  ingly  given  up  to  him  that  which  be 

Chamberiain.   But  it  is  yoU  w^ho  are  has  in  reality  won  in  spite   of  her 

his  Secret  A^ent!  utmost  opposition.    But  to  the  court 

Count.    No,  the   Secret  Agent  is  and  to  the  whole  country  the  con- 

yourself!  trary  shall  bo  made  to  appear.     The 

Chamberlain.    God  bo  good  to  us !  Duchess,  despite  her  somewhat  harsh 

This  is  worse  and  worse!     So  now  and  imperious  character,  cannot  but 

there  are   three   Secret   Agents!     If  be  touched  by  this  dutiful  and  friendly 

things  go  on  in  this  way,  there  will  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  son,  and 

soon  be   nothing  public   left  at   this  perhaps  is  still   more   moved  by  tlio 

court.     But  I  must  go  to   his  High-  advantage  of  having  her  retreat  co- 

ness  1     {Hurries  towards  the  cabinet.)  vered  and  her  discomfiture  concealed. 

Count.  And  that  paper  ?    It  is  now  So  mother  and  son  are  again  on  the 

all  a  misunderstanding !  best  of  terms,  and  the  former  con- 

Chamberlain.    I  must  deliver  it  to  sents  to  the  union  of  the  Duko  and 

the  Duke.  Eugenie.     And  the  departure  of  the 

County  (^falling  into  an  arm-chair.)  Secret  Agent  is  announced.  He  leaves 

Then  I  am  lost!              [Curtain  falls,  everybody  indebted  to  him  and  loud 

The  reader    may  be  told    in   few  in  his  praise.     In  a  paper  left  for  the 

words  the  contents  of  the  fifth,  and  Duke  he  spoke  with  warmth  of  Count 

shortest  act,  in  which  all  things  are  Steinh.iusen's  long  services  and  fideli- 

satisfactorily  wound  up.      The  best  ty,  and  in  consequence  of  his  recom- 

scene  in  it  is  between  Count  Stein-  mendation   the   Duke  names   the   ex- 

hausen  and  his  nephew.     Oscar  bit-  premier  his  master-of-the-horse.     Oa- 

torly  reproaches  ^is  uncle  with  having  car,  who  begs  his  uncle's  pardon,  has 

planned  his  mnrriage  with  a  woman  also  been  spoken  well  of,  and  receives 

whom  he  well  knew  to  be  in  love  with  a  diplomatic    appointment ;    and  the 

himself.  Grand  Chamberhun,  who  had  ordered 

The  Duchess,  on  learning  that  she  the  waterworks  to  play  for  the  en- 
has  been  fighting  against  a  shadow,  tertainment  -of  the  Secret  Agent,  is 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  she  may  thanked  by  the  Duke  for  the  attention 
perhaps  ^again  grasp  the  reins  of  he  had  shown  to  his  friend,  and  as- 
power — but  it  is  too  late.  The  Duke  sured  of  his  favour  and  goodwill, 
has  lost  no  time.  Agreeably  with  The  termination  is  as  neat  and 
her  written  request,  he  has  already  pointed  as  the  whole  play  is  piquant 
appointed  new  ministers,  and  just  as  and  amusing.  Our  British  play- 
tho  Duchess  inquires  of  the  Grand  wrights  draw  largely  on  the  French 
Chamberlain  if  ho  had  delivered  her  stage ;  but,  when  Germany  produces 
memorandum  to  her  son,  the  sound,  such  comedies  as  that  of  Mr.  H.ick- 
of  joy-bells  is  heard,  and  a  military  lander,  it  surely  would  be  worth  their 
band  plays  in  the  distance.  The  for-  while  to  make  an  occasional  foray 
mation  of  a  popular  ministry  is  the  across  the  Rhine.  And,  for  the  sake 
cAuse  of  these  demonstrations,  which  of  English  playgoers,  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
jar  upon  the  nerves  of  the  Duchess,  that  when  they  do  so,  the  first  cap- 
who  orders  the  Chamberlain  to  put  ture  they  make  may  be  that  of  "  The 
an  immodiato  end  to  them.    The  ex-  Secret  Aaeut." 
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NATtTRE  is  DO  mere  utilitarian,  needful  for  our  respiration,  there  wero 
That  so-called  utility  which  regards  present  some  ethereal  nectarine  ele- 
only  the  lower  half  of  human  nature, —  ment,  baffling  the  analysis  of  tho 
which  cares  for  bodily  wants  and  po-  chemist,  yet  revealing  its  power  in 
cuniary  profits,  but  which  ignores  the  the  thrill  of  exuberant  life  which  it 
higher  emotions  from  the  regulated  excites  in  the  human  frame, — a  true 
play  of  whose  fountains  proceeds  all  elixir  viUc^  a  "superfluous  glory** 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Joy, —  added  for  the  solo  purposQ  of  produ- 
finds  nothing  in  the  economy  of  nature  cing  joy  1  Enter  tho  garden,  and 
to  support  its  materialistic  exclusive-  forthwith  the  eye  is  charmed  with 
Dcss.  If  the  utilitarians  had  had  tho  the  sight  of  flowers, — ^the  nostrils  thrill 
making  of  our  world,  they  would  with  me  scents  floating  on  the  morn- 
doubtless  have  made  it  very  fertile  ing  air, — and  peaches  and  all  man- 
and  free  of  weeds,  and  Quaker-like  ner  of  fruit  are  there,  pleasing  both 
have  dressed  it  in  shapes  and  hues  eye  and  palate  far  more  than  utility 
savouring  strongly  of  the  sombre  and  demands.  The  very  hedgerows,  and 
the  useful ; — but  alas  for  tho  beautiful !  woody  dells  of  nature's  own  planting, 
That  cream  of  lite  and  bloom  of  na-  are  full  of  beauty, — ^bright  and  sweet 
ture,  what  is  it  to  them  ?  Working  with  the  hawthorn,  the  sweetbriar,  and 
unseen  upon  the  spirit,  and  only  re-  the  honeysuckle.  Hill  and  valley 
vealing  itself  by  the  lighting  of  the  meet  each  other  by  picturcs(iue  grada- 
eye  and  the  beaming  of  the  counte-  tion ;  and  brooks  and  rivers  leap  and 
nance, — exciting  an  emotion  which,  run  in  courses  w^hich  please  all  the 
though  brilliant  and  elevating  and  more  because  dissimilar  from  the  rec- 
full  of  the  divine,  seems  to  produce  tilinearism  of  utility.  All  things  pro- 
nothing,  and  rather  to  lessen  men's  claim  that  the  Divine  Architect,  while 
devotion  to  materialistic  pursuits,  amply  providing  for  the  wants,  h:is 
—Utilitarians  ignore  it,  and  in  the  not  forgotten  the  enjoyment,  of  his 
worid  of  their  own  devising,  would  creatures ;  and  having  implanted  in  tho 
have  flung  aside  flowers  as  cumberers  human  soul  a  yearning  after  the  beau- 
of  the  ground,  and  looked  upon  roses  tiful,  lias  surrounded  us  with  a  thou- 
as  but  painted  weeds.    They  sand  objects  by  whose  presence  that 

yearning  may  be  gratified. 

»*  Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example 

To  them,  their  verdure  from  the  fields,  ^*  ^l-     Ti:.r:««  ^.n-.«  /-.«  !«»•»«»   »n:,^<T 

And  taki  the  radiance  from  the  duucS  ©f  this  Divine  care  for  human  enjoy- 

With  which  the  sun  his  setting  shrouds.*'  ment  IS  to  be  seen  in  the  lovely  mantle 

XT  ,           t                1           X  J    ^ij  of  Colour  in  which  the  earth  is  robed. 

Not    80,  however,  has    acted   the  ^i^^  ^,i  ^^^                common,  we  do 

Divme  Maker     All  that  is  useful  is  not  half  prize  this  role  of  beauty  which 

indeed    around    us,  but    how   much  Mature  puts  on  for  our  gratification, 

more  is  there  beside?    We  stroll  out  ^  j^  j/^^^j^  complete  harmony  with 

of  a  morning,  and  lo!  .birds  are  sing.  ^^^  ^j^^,^,  ^         that-like  musicat 

mg,  and  waters  murmuring  and  the  y^^        ^^      .^hen  long  continued- 

sun   IS  nsing  with  a  cooljbrightness  .^3  sweetness  fails  to  impress  us  if  not 

diat  makes  everything  look  young,-  broken  at  iiraes  by  a  dlsconl.      But 

dancing  like  dazzling  silver  on   the  suppose  the  case  ot' a  man  born  blind, 

wavelets  of  the  brook,  and  filling  the  J^\^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^      t  ^f  the  outer 

skies  with  a  joyous  splendour,  and  ^orld-nay,  the  very  meaning  of  tho 

the  heart  with  an  ethereal  merriment.  ^^^  u^^^r"  has  remained  a  mys- 

Who  has  not  felt,  m  tho  bnght  hours  ^       ^„ti|  ^e  has  reached  the  years  of 

of  all  s^ons,  but  especially  in  the  re^iUon.    Fancy  such  a  man's  eyo 

rad»nt    days    of   summer,  what  the  ^^  j^     j^  released  from  darkness,  and 

poet  has  well  called  endeavour  to  imagine  his  impressions. 

^  The  strange  superfluous  glory  of  the  air  I  ^    thrill   passes   through    him    as  the 

coloured    beams    first    rush    in,  and 

as  if,  beside  all  the  combined  gases  awaken  the  emotions  of  a  now  aeuBA. 
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All  around,  ho  beholds  a  tinted  mass :  has  felt  before,  when  listening  to  the 
«nrth  and  sky,  land  and  water,  are  strains  of  music,  or  when  some  love- 
seen  by  him  only  as  expanses  of  bom  joy  has  set  the  chords  of  his 
varied  colour.  Everything  is  colour-  heart  a-vibrating.  It  is  a  joyous  ex- 
ed, — and  the  forms  of  nature  are  to  citement, — ho  nor  any  man  can  tell 
him  but  tinted  surfaces,  whose  out^  you  no  more;  but  he  knows  from 
line  c<msists  simply  of  the  bordering  pre\ious  experience  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  one  colour  upon  another.  Below  of  the  soul  having  found  something 
and  around  him  is  a  far-reaching  in  nu-e  harmony  with  its(*lf. 
expanse  of  green, — above  him,  a  A  garden — or  those  graceful  crystal 
mighty  canopy  of  blue;  and  he  feels  pavilions  which  are  now  devoted  to 
that  nothing  could  suit  so  well,  for  the  culture  and  display  of  fine  exotic 
wide  and  permanent  beholding,  as  tliis  plat>ts  and  (lowers — is  the  place  where 
lively  green  of  the  earth,  and  the  cool  ocauty  of  colour  may  be  seen  in  its 
calm  azure  of  the  skies.*  But  vario-  greatest  variety  and  perfecUon.  There 
gating  those  vast  surf:ices  of  blue  and  colour  is  seen  in  pi*cu!iar  gorgeous- 
green,  ho  sees  spot.s  and  shadings  ness,  and  combiniKi  with  so  much 
of  all  diverse  hues:  the  purple  of  the  else  that  is  attrai^tive,  as  to  constitute 
heath-clad  mountains  the  golden  Flowers  but  another  name  for  the 
bloom  of  the  furze  upon  their  lower  beautiful.  The  most  distinguished 
slopes,  the  rich  mosaic  of  the  autum-  of  Transatlantic  writers,!  in  a  burst 
nal  woods,  the  grey  of  rocks  and  of  enthusiasm,  styles  them  **  Earth's 
ruins,  or  the  yellow  of  I  he  waving  corn-  raptures  and  aspirations — her  better 
fields.  Above,  by  nij^ht,  he  sees  the  moments^— her  lucid  intervals."  Cer- 
dark-blue  expanse  sparkling  all  over  tainly  they  are  the  lovely  offspring  of 
with  the  light  of  stars,  or  decked  with  earth's  brightest  hours :  and  so  ravish- 
a  silvery  veil  by  the  nulianco  of  the  ing  are  they,  from  the  blended' charms 
moon ; — by  day,  he  sees  it  checkered  of  briliant  colour,  graceful  form,  a^id 
and  sailed  over  by  clouds,  evcr-chang-  exquisite  odour,  that  no  one  need 
ing  in  aspect,  and  at  length  bursting  wonder  that  they  should  be  chosen 
into  the  gorgeous  maunificence  of  sun-  for  so  many  sweet  purposes  of  lite,  or 
set,  when  clouds  and  sky  are  alike  to  symbolise  in  the  poetic  regions  of 
filled  with  richest  colouring,  with  the  South  the  language  and  emotions 
brilliant  ever-shifting  hues  which  at  of  mankind.  "  The  greatest  men  have 
once  dazzle  and  mock  the  gaze.  All  always  thought  much  of  flowers.  Lu- 
tliis  is  new  to  him.  lie  has  walked  ther  always  kept  a  flower  in  a  glass, 
the  earth  for  years,  tasted  its  fruits,  on  his  writing-table;  and  when  he 
felt  and  understood  many  of  its  forms,  was  waging  his  great  public  contro- 
— he  has  known  how  useful  it  is,  but  versy  with  Eckius,  ho  kept  a  flower 
not  till  now  does  he  comprehend  its  in  his  hand.  Lord  Bacon  has  a  beau- 
beauty.  He  stands  amazed  at  the  tiful  passage  about  flowers.  As  to 
spectacle  which  his  new-bom  vision  Shakespeare,  ho  is  a  perfect  Alpine 
reveals  to  him; — the  sights  are  all  valley, — ^he  is  full  of  flowers;  they 
strange,  but  not  so  the  emotion  which  spring,  and  blossom,  and  wave  in 
they  produce  in  him.  The  same  every  cleft  of  his  mind.  Witness 
nameless  pleasure,  the  same  inde-  the  Midsumimr  Night's  Dream.  Even 
seribable  sensati<m  of  enjoyment,  which  Milton,  cold,  serene,  and  stateVy  as 
now  swells  and  thrills  within  him,  ho  he    is,    breaks    forth    into    exquisite 


•  Lord  Jeffrey  held  that  mankind  liked  blue  and  erc'en  simply  because  we  see 
them  everywhere  in  nature, — instead  of  perceiving  Uie  great  truth,  that  it  is  be- 
cause  these  colours  are  agreeable  to  man*8  nature  that  the  Creator  has  clothed  with 
them  the  earth  and  sky.  Jeffrey's  idea  of  cosmogony  evidently  was,  that  the  earth 
is  a  haphazard  creation,  maile  without  any  particular  regard  to  the  tastes  of  its 
tenant  Man,  and  to  whose  phenomena  we  get  accustomed  by  sheer  dint  of  habit ; 
instead  of  perceiving  (what  would  have  knocked  his  fallacious  theory  of  Beauty  to 
pieces)  that  earth  and  man  are  made  expressly  for  each  other,  and  that  oar 
beneficent  Maker  has  caused  the  general  aspect  of  the  world  around  us  to  give  ns 
pleasure  by  being  in  harmony  with  our  physical  and  mental  constitatton. 

/  MtA  IL  B.  iSiowt, 
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gushes  of  tendcrnoss  and  fancy  when  standing  the  focling  of  reposo  which 

he  marshals  the  flowers,  as  in  Lycidai  eymme&y    tends    to  produce  in  the 

and  Comus,'^^  *  beholder,  he  roundly  charges  Grreek 

Whatever  be  the  subsidiary  sources  architecture,  which  is  of  ali  others 
of  attraction  in  flowers.  Colour  un-  most  symmetrical,  with  being  "  d^" 
questionably  is  the  supreme  one.  and  ^atheistic"  in  its  spirit;  while 
Men  often  talk  dispara^gly  of  this  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  eminent- 
kind  of  beauty,  as  if  it  were  some-  ly  irregular  and  expressive  in  its  style, 
thing  far  lower  in  its  nature  than  ho  quite  as  absurdly  discovers  to  be 
the  beauty  of  Form  and  Sound,  and  symboUc  of  ali  the  Christian  graces, 
indeed  hardly  worthy  of  our  regard  In  the  sentences  upon  Colour  which 
at  all.  This  'is  a  ^eat  mistake,  and  we  have  quoted,  he  falls  into  a  simi- 
is  owing  to  the  circumstance  either  lar  error.  In  speaking  of  the  '*  sa- 
that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  credness"  and  **  holiness"  of  colour, 
are  little  sensitive  to  any  kind  of  and  in  expressing  his  conviction  that 
beauty,  or  because  a  certain  fashion  all  artists  who  were  fine  colourista 
of  speaking  has  led  them  insensibly  (t.  e.,  dealing  in  pure  and  bright  col- 
to  disregara  this  particuhir  manifea-  ours),  were  ^ood  religious  men,  he 
tation  of  it  *'  Such  expressions,"  falls  into  another  of  his  fantastw  mis- 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  *'  are  used  for  the  takes,  although  in  this  case  his  mis- 
most  part  in  thoughtlessness ;  and  interpretation  of  his  feelings  does  not 
if  such  disparagers  of  colour  would  lead  him  very  ^vide  of  the  mark.  GiA- 
only  take  the  pains  to  imagine  what  ed  with  a  flue  sensibility,  ho  feels, 
the  world  and  their  own  existence  when  pure  bright  colours  are  hor- 
would  become  if  the  blue  were  taken  moniously  presented  to  his  eye,  a 
from  the  sky,  and  the  gold  from  the  thrill  of  elevated  pleaanrer— calm  and 
sunshme,  and  the  verdure  from  the  pure,  because  free  from  all  tincture  of 
leaves,  and  the  crimson  from  the  blood  passion,  and  felt  all  the  more  divine 
which  is  the  life  of  man,  the  flush  from  because  nameless,  indefinite,  and  mys- 
the  cheek,  the  darkness  from  the  eye,  terious, — ^because  baffling  language  to 
the  radiance  from  the  hair, — if  they  describe,  or  the  mind  to  analyse  it 
dbuld  but  see  for  an  instant  white  hu-  But  this  sensation  is  not  occasioned 
man  creatures  living  in  a  white  world,  by  the  "  holiness"  of  colour, — it  is 
they  would  soon  feel  what  they  owe  produced  by  its  beauty.  True,  the 
to  colour.  The  fact  is,  that,  of  all  emotion  of  the  beautiful  is  in  one 
God*s  gifts  to  the  sight  of  man,  colour  sense  sacred  and  holv ;  because  it 
is  the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  arises  from  our  being  Drought  face  to 
most  solemn.  We  speak  rashly  of  £ace  with  perfection, — ^wiUi  objects 
gay  colour  and  sod  colour,  for  colour  which  bear  most  deeply  impressed 
cannot  at  once  be  good  and  gay.  All  upon  them  the  signet-mark  of  their 
good  colour  is  in  some  degree  pensive,  liiaker,  and  which  the  soul,  made  in 
the  loveliest  is  melancholy;  and  the  that  Maker's  image,  yearns  towards 
purest  and  most  thoughtful  minds-  are  and  welcomes  with  delight  It  is  a 
those  which  love  colour  the  most"  noble  and  divine  feeling,  but  not  the 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  a  correct  thinker,  one  for  which  Ruskin  here  mistakes 

Eminently  sensitive  to  tho  impressions  it    It  is  physkal    beauty,   not   the 

of  external  nature  and  art,  he  is  des-  ^  beauty  of  holiness."  which  charms 

tituto  of  tho  ana]3rtlc  power  to  ascer-  na  in   Colour^ust   as   it  does   in 

tain  tho   real  character  of  those  im-  music  or  ihe  chif»-€r<BUvre  of  Form, 

pressions.    He  lacks  the  turn  of  mind  And  when  Ruskin  goes  on  to  say, 

by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  **know  that  colour  *^  cannot  oe  at  once  good 

himself;"  and  hence,  when  he  comes  and  gay,"  that  **all  good  colour  is 

to  expound  his  views,  founded  upon  pensive,  and  the  loveliest  melancholy," 

those  impressions,  he  not  seldom  ar-  he  b  again  treading  upon  ground  which 

rives    at    most   absurd   conclusions,  he    does   not  fully  understand.    He 

Right  as  to  his  feelings,  he  is  far  enunciates  only  a  half-truth.    Id  so 

wrong  as  to  the  inferences  he  draws  far  as  his  remark  is  truo,  it  refers  not 

from  them.    Thus,  instead  of  under-  to  colour  only,  but  to  every  other  em- 

*  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.    Sunny  Memories, 
JOU  LZXYI.  8d 
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bodiment  of  the  beantifnl.  For  wo  in  its  native  purity  and  brillianee,  even 
have  over  folt  onrsolvoB— and  believe  Flowers  must  bo  put  aside  as  too  gross 
that  the  feeling  is  common  to  all  per-  and  earthy  in  their  structure.  We  mast 
sons  of  ordinary  sensibility — that  the  turn  to  gems,  and  fire,  and  light  it- 
beholding  of  high  beauty,  whether  in  self  Throw  a  few  grains  of  chemi- 
nature  or  art,  excites  a  sentiment  of  cal  stnff  into  a  bri^t-buming  fire, 
joy  which  is  ever  mingled  with  pen-  and  see  how  the  flame  shoots  aloft  in 
siveness,  if  not  with  melancholy.  It  a  wavy  pyramid  of  purest  emerald,— 
is  not  a  depression — on  the  contraty,  or  change  the  substance,  and  lo !  un- 
it is  an  elation  of  spirits.  It  is  not  dnlating  spires  of -loveliest  ruby  or 
IMunfol,  but  pleasing.  The  heart  clings  amethyst,--buming  with  so  celestial 
to  it>  and  feels  as  if  elevated  and  puri-  a  brilliance  and  transparencv  as  if 
fied  by  its  presence.  It  is  a  ^.divine  freed  fVom  every  tinge  of  earthy  mat- 
sadness,'*— occasioned  b^  the  presence  ter,  and  re-shining  with  the  splendour 
of  some  object  so  beautiful,  so  divine-  of  its  native  skies.  Or  take  the  living 
ly  perfect,  so  native  in  character  to  light  itself^  and  refVact  it  throufln 
the  soul,  yet  so  rarely  met  with,  that  prisms  of  crystal,  and  see  how  the 
the  spirit  yearns  towards  it  as  to  a  dissevered  tremors  of  the  ray  reappear 
visitor  from  a  -  higher  sphere  from  on  the  screen  in  a  band  of  many-hued 
which  we  are  exiles, — and  for  which,  lights — red,  blue,  oran^,  green,  yel- 
m  such  moments,  our  heart  is  pining,  low,  and  violet,  blending  into  each 
it  may  be  unconsciously,  as  does  the  other  by  most  delicate  gradations, 
Dtrandered  mountaineer  for  his  native  and  all  glowing  with  a  richness  which 
hills.  It  is  this  perfect  harmony  be-  no  mortal  pencil  can  copy.  Substi- 
tween  beautiful  objects  and  the  soul,  tute  for  this  crystal  prism,  one  of 
— ^it  is  this  strange  tender  delight  at  diamond, — suppose  the  Koh-l-noor, 
the  presence  of  anvthing  supremely  that  **  mountain  of  light,"  used  as 
lovely,  that  made  Plato  account  for  a  refractor  of  the  sunbeams — as  a 
earthly  love  by  the  romantic  theory  breaker-up  of  the  S3nnmetry  of  the 
of  Reminiscence, — ^by  the  supposition  solar  ray, — and  then  imagine  how 
that  lovers,  and  especially  lovere  at  brilliant  would  be  the  spectral  colours 
first  sight,  are  attracted  to  each  other  thus  produced.  The  lustre  of  the 
not,  as  is  really  the  case,  by  a  con-  diamond,  the  topaz,  the  ruby,  the 
geniality  of  nature,  on  the  world-wide  emerald,  the  amethyst,  is  well  known, 
principle  of "  like  draws  to  like,"  but  — but  how  comes  that  lustre  which 
because  their  souls  existed  together  so  distinguishes  them  from  other  sub- 
as  twins  in  a  prior  and  higher  state  of  stances  ?  It  is  because  they,  of  all 
existence,  and  long  to  reunite  and  earthly  substances,  are  the  most 
blend  themselves  together  again  when  ethereal  in  then-  structure,  and  hence 
they  happen  to  meet  on  earth.  A  vibrate  and  sparkle  most  readily 
fancy  so  beautiful  that  we  willingly  in  unison  with  the  solar  rays.  Take 
say  with  Cicero,  "  Malvm  cum  Flatone  a  diamond  out  of  the  sunlight  into  a 
errare  quam  desipere  aliis ! "  dark  room,  and  you  will  see  it  still 

In  point  of  richnoss  and  gorgeous-  lustrous  for  a  few  moments,  because 
ness  of  colour,  flowers  are  unrivalled,  its  particles  are  still  vibrating.  All 
If  we  may  be  allowed  the  simile,  the  substances — air,  water,  wood,  and 
ethereal  phenomenon  of  colour  in  them  rock— -consist  of  identically  the  same 
gains  as  much  by  a  union  with  earthly  atoms,  only  variously  arranged ;  each 
substance,  as  the  spiritual  nature  of  possessing  different  qualities  accord- 
-  man  is  rendered  more  rich  and  beau-  ing  to  the  closeness  and  form  in  which 
tiful  by  the  action  of  the  sensuous  the  particles  of  their  molecules  ar- 
emotions.    But  if  we  would  see  colour  range    themselves.'^    Thus     carbon. 


*  Wc  do  not  think  that  the  truth  of  the  Atomic  Theory  admits  of  argument  It 
is  irrefragably  demonstrable  by  the  pure  light  of  reason,  and  it  has  now  been  all  but 
demonstrated  according  to  the  Baconian  system  of  experiment.  Already  some  of 
our  most  positive  and  practical  inquirers  confess  themselves  within  an  ace  of  ac- 
cepting the  doctrine.  Professor  Faraday  says : — "  The  philosopher  ends  by  asking 
himself  these  questions,  In  what  does  chemical  identity  consist  f— whether  the  so- 
OMUed  chemical  eiements  may  not  be,  aftei  all,  mere  allotropio  conditions  of  purer 
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whon  in  its  amorphous  state,  is  char-  like— dvcoffa  subtle  light  of  their  owd, 
coal ;  whon  crystallised  in  prisms,  it  which  oecoraes  visible  m  a  dark  room 
becomes  black  and  opaque  graphite ;  to  persons  of  a  sensitive  nervous  or- 
and  when  crystallised  in  octohedrons,  ganisation.  Wo  certainly  know  that 
it  is  ethorealised  into  the  limpid  and  the  Earth  radiates  a  light  of  its  own, 
transparent  diamond.  Gems,  in  truth,  as  exhibited  in  the  beautiful  corns- 
are  of  all  earthly  substances  the  most  cations  of  the  aurora-borealis  and  the 
similar  in  atomic  structure  to  the  zodiacal  liglit ; — ^tho  explanation  of 
ether, — to  that  pure  and  subtle  fluid  this  phenomenon  being,  that  our  planet 
pervading  all  space,  which  gives  birth  is  a  large  magnet,  through  which,  as 
to  the  ligiitniug,  and  whose  vibrations  in  all  polarised  bodies,  there  is  a  con- 
are  Heat  and  Light  They  are  form-  stant  passage  to  and  fro  of  electrical 
ed  in  the  veins  of  the  rock  by  the  currents,  w7iich  ray  off  in  light  from 
slow  and  continuous  action  of  electric  the  poles.  It  will  ere  long  be  dis- 
currents,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  covered  that  every  planet  is  luminous, 
gradually  alter  the  arrangement  of  although  its  light  may  bo  overpower- 
tne  ultimate  atoms  of  the  rock,  crys-  ed  by  that  of  some  larger  orb,— even 
tallising  them  in  forms  congenial  to  as  a  taper's  light  is  unnoticed  in  the 
their  own  ethereal  stnicture.  full  blaze  of  the  sunlight  ;*  and  one  of 

Science  can  imitate  in  some  degree  the  most  Amdamentaf  canons  in  optics 
this  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  nature's  will  be,  that  every  body  radiates  more 
processes.  "  There  is  strong  presump-  or  less  of  light  when  its  particles  aro 
tive  evidence,"  says  Mrs.  SomervOle,  in  a  state  of  electrical  vibration.  The 
'*  of  the  influence  of  the  electric  and  sun  and  its  planets  being  in  opposite 
magnetic  currents  on  tlie  formation  states  of  polarity,  a  constant  magnetic 
and  direction  of  the  mountain-masses  efilux  is  flowing  from  each  to  the  otlier, 
and  mineral  veins;  but  their  slow  — this,  efllux  occasions  a  thrill,  or  vi- 
persevering  action  on  the  ultimate  brating  motion,  in  the  ether  which  fiJls 
atoms  of  matter  has  been  placed  be-  the  interstellar  spaces, — and  the  result 
yond  a  doubt  by  the  formation  of  of  this  vibratory  motion  on  the  eye  is 
rubies  and  other  gems,  as  well  as  other  Dght ;  just  as  a  spark,  or  continuous 
mineral  substances,  by  voltaic  electri-  stream  of  light,  is  the  concomitant 
city."  What  flowers  are  to  the  vege-  of  a  similar  flux  from  an  electric- 
table  world,  gems  are  to  the  mineral,  machine. 

Both  of  them  are  embodiments  of  the        Under  the  full  blaze  of  the  sunlight, 

beautiful, — but  the  latter  are    of   a  the  Earth  throbs  as  with  a  million 

purer  substance,  and,    if   slower    of  pulses.    Those  substances  which  aro 

growth,  only  the  more  imperishable.  most  ethereal  in  their  atomic  structure, 

A  science  of  Colour  must  be  based  such  as  glass  and  cgrstals,  vibrate 
upon  a  correct  theory  of  Light.  We  most  reamly  and  most  powerfully ; 
believe  the  foundations  of  such  a  but  all  things,  even  the  most  amor- 
theory  already  exist.  The  carefully-  phous  in  structure,  join  more  or  less 
conducted  through  much  contested  ex-  m  the  electrical  pulsation, — transmlt- 
periments  of  Von  Reichenbach  tend  ting,  reflecting,  and  modifying  into" 
to  show  that  all  polarised  bodies —  colours,  the  limpid  light  which  streams 
such  as  magnets,  crystals,  and    the  fVom  the  sunny  8kies.f     When   the 

universal  essences? — whether,  to  renew  the  speculations  of  the  alchemist,  the 
metals  may  be  only  so  many  mutations  of  each  other,  by  the  power  of  science  natu- 
rally convertible  ?  There  was  a  time  when  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  alche- 
mists was  opposed  to  known  [fancied  t]  analogies ;  it  U  now  no  longer  opposed  to 
ihem^  but  only  fuStne  atctges  beyond  their  present  development^* — Lectures^  p.  i06-6, 

♦  The  great  Uerschel  expressly  admits  the  correctness  of  this  important  and 
self-obvious,  though  little-thought-of  truth,  when,  speaking  of  the  systems  of 
Double  Stars,  and  of  the  revolution  of  sun  round  son,  he  says — "  Each  accom- 


fcssor  Gregory  says :  "It  has  been  calculated i)^t  the  mechanical  force  exerted 
by  the  sun  upon  the  amount  of  wood  growing  on  one  square  foot  of  surfaoe^  in 
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sun   sets,  this  vibratory   motion    of  the  sun  in  ita  noontido  splondoorisui 

the  earth's  surface    to    a   great  de-  invisible  spot  in  the  sk^;  and  ^dark 

groe    ceases,  is    feebly  kept    up  by  from  excessive  bright,**  is  a  phrase  not 

the  cold  radiance  of   the  moon,   or  more  poetic  than  true.   Since,  then,  our 

fades  into  almost  quiescence  beneath  range  of  vision  is  thus  limited,  let  us 

the    tremulous    light    of    the    stars,  beware  of  dogmaUsing  as  if  light  were 

Put  out  the  stars,  and  all  seems  ab-  a  word  of  absolute  instead  of  relative 

solute  darkness.    But  is  it  so?    We  significance; — ^and  alUiough  we  may 

trow  not.    Draw  the  thickest  curtain  not  be  able  to  see  wliat  Reichenbach^ 

of  cloud  over  the   sky, — let  neither  sensitives  saw,  still  loss  to  walk  by  the 

moon  nor  star,  nor  feeblest  glimmer  of  feeble  rays  which  sufHce  for  tlie  lower 

the  violet-coloured  skies  of  ni^ht,  break  creation,  let  us  confess  that  the  auroral 

the   darkness;    and    yet>   while  men  and  zodiacal  lights,  as  well  as  all  sound 

grope  and  stumble,  and  call  to  tlieir  reasoning,  show  that  Earth  has  a  light 

aid  the  appliances  of  luciferous  art,  of  her  own,  by  which  it  is  as  seemly 

myriads  of  the  lower  creation — birds  that  some  orders  of  creatures  should 

of  ikiQ  air,  fish  of  the  sea,  and  prowl-  walk,  as  we,  children  of  light  and  of 

ing  and  creeping  tilings  without  num-  the  day,  by  the  nobler  radiance  of  the 

ber,  ply  their  life  as  easily  as  if  with  sun. 

them  it  were  not  night  but  day.  What  It  is  known  to  men  of  science  that 
does  this  show,  but  that  llight  and  every  part  of  nature,  even  the  hardest 
Darkness  are  but  relative  terms, —  and  most  solid,  is  in  a  state  of  mole- 
that  what  is  Night  for  man  is  Day  cular  motion, — so  subtle,  as  in  most 
for  other  creatures ; — and  that  even  in  cases  to  defy  ocular  scrutiny,  yet  indu- 
the  night-time  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  bitably  revealing  itself  in  its  effects.* 
is  vibrating,  far  too  feebly  indeed  to  It  is  only  when  those  vibrations  grow 
excite  vision  in  man,  but  sufHcient  for  strong  and  frequent  that  they  be- 
a  vastly  wide  ran^  of  animal  life,  to  come  perceptible  to  our  senses ;  and 
whom  eyes  have  been  given  extreme-  then  they  do  so  in  the  form  of  those 
ly  susceptible  to  the  ethereal  vibra-  ether-bom  twins.  Heat  and  Light 
tions.  The  great  Creator  has  furnish-  Let  us  examine  the  spectrum,  and  see 
ed  each  class  of  his  creatures  with  how  this  vibratory  motion  exhibits 
visual  organs  fitted  for  their  peculiar  itself  in  the  production  of  Colour.  To 
sphere  of  action ;  and  man,  made  for  the  ordinary  eye,  the  spectrum,  pro- 
tne  day  and  the  sunshine,  has  eyes  duced  by  refnicting  or  breaking  up 
whose  range  of  discernment  is  limited  the  symmetry  of  the  solar  beam,  is 
to  the  diurnal  phenomena.  His  or-  merely  a  series  of  hues,  boginning  with 
gan  of  sight  is  adapted  for  a  certain  red,  brightening  mto  yellow,  and  then 
degree  of  lightjnore  or  less  tlian  which  fading  away  through  violet  into  dsirk- 
tends  equally'^o  blindness.  He  is  not  ness.  But  if  vou  examine  it  scientifi- 
more  baffled  by  the  shadows  of  night  cally,  you  will  find  that  tfiose  bright 
than  by  a  superabundance  of  the  illu-  hues  are  produced  by  a  series  of  tre- 
minating  rays.  Light  itself  may  bo-  mors  or  vibrations  of  the  broken  ethe- 
come  darkness.  Tlie  eagle  gazes  un-  real  ray, — Uie  strongest  and  slowest  of 
dazzled  on  the  orb  of  day ;  but  to  us,  which  vibratory  rays  are  least  rcfract- 

the  course  of  a  year,  correspondB  to  what  would  be  required  to  raise  a  weight  of 
486,000  lb.  to  the  height  of  one  foot;  and  this  is  only  1-1 1th  of  the  whole  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays,  of  which  onl^  l-5th  reaches  the  plant,  and  half  of  that  is  lost." 
•^Handbook  of  Organic  Ohmntstry^  p.  482. 

♦  "  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  8a3Ti  Mrs.  Somerville,  "  than  that  the  minute 
particles  of  matter  are  constantly  in  motion,  from  the  action  of  heat^  mutual 
attraction,  and  electricity.  Prismatic  crystals  of  salts  of  zinc  tfre  changed  iu  a 
few  seconds  into  crystals  of  a  totally  different  form  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun  ; — casts 
of  shells  are  found  in  rocks,'  from  which  the  animal  matter  has  been  removed,  and 
its  place  supj^lied  by  mineral : — and  the  escavations  made  in  rocks  dimiuish  sen- 
sibly in  size,  in  a  short  time,  if  the  rock  be  soft,  and  in  a  longer  time  when  it  is 
hard :  circumstances  which  show  an  intestine  motion  of  the  particles,  not  only 
in  their  relative  positions,  but  in  space,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  fs 
owing  to  electricity, — a  power  which,  if  not  the  sole  agent^  must  at  least  have 
oo-operated  essentially  in  the  fop&ation  and  filling  of  mineral  veina'' — Phyneal 
i^eo^aphy,  L  chap,  xv,  p.  288-91^ 
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ed,  and  form  the  red,  and  the  feeblest  action ;  f  and  that  in  the  centre  those 
and  most  rapid  are  most  refracted  and  opposite  influences  neutralise  each 
form  the  violet  But  the  whole  of  the  other.  The  varying  phenomena  of 
broken  rays  are  not  represented  by  the  Colour,  then,  are  not  owing  to  a 
colours  which  meet  the  eye  in  the  spec-  mere  difference  in  the  vibratory  speed 
trum ;  for  at  either  extremity,  where  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  but  also 
the  red  and  violet  fade  out  oi  sight,  a  to  the  electric  d^orence  of  these  rays, 
succession  of  rays  spread  out,invisi-  which,  positive  at  the  red  end,  and 
ble  to  our  eyes,  but  which  might  bo  negative .  at  the  blue,  flash  up  into 
to  som6  extent  discernible  had  we  yeflow  or  white  light  in  the  centre 
the  night-eyes  of  some  of  the  lower  where  they  meet 
animals.  The  invisible  rays  at  the  In  considering,  then,  the  impression 
rod  end  are  the  strongest  and  rarest  in  made  on  our  eye  by  the  colours  of  the 
the  spectrum,— only  showing  them-  spectrum,  there  are  two  points  to  be 
selves  by  giving  out  heat  and  an  considered.  In  regard  to  illuminating 
electricity  which  is  positive;  those  power,  ihe  strongest  point  of  the 
at  the  violet  end  are  the  feeblest  and  spectrum  is  the  yellow, — in  point  of 
densest — only  showing  themselves  vibratory  power,  it  is  the  red;  and 
by  their  chemical  or  actinic  properties,  the  colour  which  makes  the  strongest 
and  by  an  electricity  which  is  ncga-  impression  on  our  visiuil  sense  is  the 
tive.  Thus  the  spectrum  exhibits  a  rea-orange  or  scarlet,  which,  lying 
complex  phenomenon.  Firstly,  wo  between  the  red  and  yellow,  combines 
have  a  series  of  rays  steadily  incrcas-  in  fullest  force  the  illumhiating  and 
ing  in  rapidity  and  weakening  in  force  vibrating  powers.  Hence  it  would 
of  vibration,  from  one  end  to  the  appear  that  Colour  is  a  vibratory  phe- 
other:  (similar  in  this  respect  to  the  nomcnon  of  the  ethereal  rays, — sinter- 
atmospheric  vibrations  which  produce  mediate  between  Heat  on  the  one 
Sound,  which,  emerging  from  silence  hand  and  Actinism  on  the  other,  and 
as  the  spectral  colours  emerge  from  attended  by  an  overlapping  of  the 
darkness,  run  through  the  scale  of  the  (electro -positive  and  elcctro-ncgativo 
musician,  getting  quicker  and  feebler  rays,  of  which  Heat  and  Actinism  are 
in  their  vibrations,  until  they  again  the  representatives.  But  whether 
become  inaudible, — the  car  hearing  heat  and  actinism  are  not  themselves 
sounds,  as  the  eye  sees  colours,  only  the  necessary  products  of  a  certain 
so  long  as  the  vibrations  continue  rate  of  vibration  in  the  ether,  and  so 
within  a  certain  range  of  velocity  and  the  whole  phenomenon  of  Colour  be 
force,  which  varies  somewhat  in  dif-  practically  reducible  to  one  of  ratio 
ferent  individuals  and  animals, — the  of  vibnilion,  wo  do  not  profess  to 
savage  Indian,  for  instance,  hearing  say.  Men  will  get  at  the  root  of  all 
sounds  and  seeing  objects  where  we  those  things  by -and -by.  Mean- 
can  see  or  hear  nothing;  and  dogs  while,  it  is  instructive  to  observe, 
and  the  lower  creation  exhibiting  the  from  the  paper  upon  Radiant  Heat 
same  powers  to  a  still  greater  ex-  lately  read  before  the  British  Associ- 
t«;nt.*)  But  superimposed  upon  this  ation  by  Professor  Powell,  that  heat- 
steadily  ascending  gamut  of  vibra-  rays,  or  rays  emanating  from  a  hot 
tions,  we  have  another  phenomenon,  body,  when  refracted,  present  identi- 
— namely,  that  one-half  of  the  rays  of  cally  the  same  phenomenon  as  those 
the  spectrum  are  electrically  positive  of  light : — namely,  that  the  rays  of  the 
and  give  out  heat,  and  that  the  other  heat  -  spectrum  which  vibrate  most 
half  are  negative  and  produce  chemical  showly  have  a  heating  but  not   an 

*  There  is  a  Bosjesman  tribe  in  South  Africa,  who  exhibit  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  phenomenon  called  NyctalophicLy — sleeping  and  resting  during  the 
da}^  when  their  eyes,  cither  from  natural  or  acquired  organisation,  cannot  bear 
the  lighi  of  the  sim,  and  carr^'ing  on  their  main  pursuits  during  the  nicht 

f  It  is  this  dilFcrenco  in  the  chemical  action  of  the  various  rays  which  produce 
colour  that  constitutes  the  greatest  stuinblingblock  in  the  way  of  photography, — 
the  colours  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  making  an  undue  impression  on  the 
chemical  surface  compared  with  the  others.  This  difficulty  is  bein^  obviated, 
but  much  as  photography  has  achieved,  we  believe  the  art  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
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iUaminatinff  power ;   those  of  greater  sounds,  and  ever  produces  a  disagree- 

velocity,  a  luminiforoua  property  also ;  able  effect  upon  the  senses.  A  coloured 

and  those  of  the    greatest   velocity,  grey  or  dull  ding)^  brown  is  the  most 

little    heating   or    luminiforous,    but  general  result  of  the  mixture  of  dis- 

higher  chemical  power.    The  reflected  cordant  colours ;  and  this  is  precisely 

rays  from  the   moon  form  a  curious  the  colour  of  mud — which  by  universal 

illustration  of  these  and  our  preceding;  consent  is  pronounced   dlsaipeeable, 

statements, — ^the    strong  electro-posi-  although  I^ord  Jeffrey  was  of  opinion 

tive    heat-ravs    of    the    solar    beam  that  people  should  like  that  colour  as 

being    absorbed    by  the    lunar  orb,  much    as    any    other!     Human    na- 

while   the   feebler  and  more  rapidly-  ture,  however,  prefers  the  pure  bright 

vibrating  rays  are  reflected    to    our  colours  of  the  spectrum;  and  artists 

planet,  and  bring  us  a  certain  amount  should  remeuiber — in    these  days   of 

of  illumination  combined  with  a  strong  loaded  palettes  and  inflnitesimal  tints 

chemical  influence ;  which  latter  shows  — that  brilliant  and  beautiful,  or  what 

itself,  inter  alia,  (especially  in  tropical  Ruskin   calls    "  holy"  colouring,  can 

countries),    by   the    well-established  only  be  produced  by  the  use  of  the 

fact  of   the  rapid   decomposition   of  primaries,  cither   side  by  side   or  in 

butcher-meat,  &c.,  when  exposed  to  mLvture.      It   must   be   remembered, 

the  lunar  beams.  also,  that  earthy  pigments,   however 

There  are  some  veiy  curious  phono-  pure,  are  but  poor  representatives  of 

mena  connected  with  Colour,  to  which  the    ethereal    dyes,  and    that    many 

we  desire  to  direct  attention.    For  ex-  things  can   bo   done  with    the  latter 

ample,  if  vellow  be  presented  to  one  which,   owing  to   their    imperfection, 

eye,  and  blue  to  another,  in  such  a  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  other, 

way  that  each  eye  sees  only  its  own  For  instance,  by  means  of  a  lens,  we 

colour,  the  result  on    the   scnsorium  can  reassemble  the  scattered  rays  of 

will  be  as  if  these  two  colours  were  the    solar    spectrum    and  once  more 

seen  mixed ;  in  other  words,  wo  shall  produce  white  light ;  but  all  the  care 

fancy  we  see  green.    In  this  case  the  m   the  world  w^ill   not  make  a  mix- 

yellow  and  blue,  thus  simultaneously  ture  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  paint,  in 

presented,  act  on  the  visual  sense  in  the  proper  proportions,  produce  any- 

the  same  way  as  tho  sense  of  hearing  thing  better  than  a  neutral  grey.     The 

is  afiected  by  two  harmonious  notes  artist's  pulettc  contains  only  the  dry 

of  music,  the  vibrations  of  which  blend  bones  of  colour,  which  ho  can  never 

in  producing  a  chord  which  is  some-  vivify  with  the  light  of  heaven, 
thing  between  the  two.    In  like  man-        Another   phenomenon,    curious    in 

ner,  the  vibratory  rays  of  the  blue  on  itself,   and    important  as   illustrating 

tlie  one  optic  nerve,  and  of  the  yellow  the  action  of  colour  upon  our  senses, 

on  the  other,  harmoniously  blend  with  is  that  displiiycKl  in  what   have   been 

and  modify  one  another  when  con-  called  the  accidenlal  colours.     These 

fluent  on  the  sonsorium,  and  produce  show  themselves    in    various    ways, 

a  tertium  qvid.    Wo  may  add  that  it  If  tho  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a  red  wafer 

is  th's  Law  of  Harmonious  Vibration  upon  a  white  ground,  the  wafur  will 

which  (in  optics  as  in  music)  causes  appear  bordered  witli  a  faint  green — 

some   colours    to    blend  better  than  if  the  wafer  bo  yellow,  the  borrier  will 

others.     Tho  primary  colours  of  the  bo  blue — if  green,  purplish  white — if 

spectrum,  like  tlio  notos  of  the  funda-  blue,   reddish    while — if  black,   by  a 

mental  chord  in  music,  blend  beautl-  vivid  white.    And  if  the  eye  bo  wholly 

fully,  and  are    pleasing  alike   when  removed  from   one    of  these  wafers, 

seen  mixed,  side   by  side,  or  in  sue-  and    fixed   on  tho   white    ground,  it 

cession.    But  when  we  come  to  mix-  will  there  perceive  a  phantom  wafer 

tares   of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  of  the  colour  of  the  border  which  sur- 

colours,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived  rounded  the  real  one.    In  these  cases, 

that  brilliance   of   hue  is    vanishing  as  may  be  seen,  tho  phantom  colours 

more  and  more;  and  there  are  some  are    always  the   coraploraentaries  (or 

colours  whose  union  produces  nothing  opposites)  of  tho  actual  ones.    A  more 

but  a  muddiness.     This  is  the  result  complex  form  of  this  phenomenon  is, 

of  discord,  which  tends  to  extinguish  that  if,  after  lookmg  for  some  time  fix- 

//glji  ADd  colours,  as  it  tends  to  destroy  edly  at  red,  so  as  to  excite  in  your  eye 
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an  aptitude  to  sec  in  succession  green,  singular  phenomena  is,  that  whenever 
you  turn  your  gaze  upon  a  yellow,  the  visual  sense  has  been  long  acted 
you  will  receive  an  impression  result-  upon  by  a  certain  colour,  nature  at 
ing  from  a  mixture  of  green  and  yel-  once  relieves  and  gratifies  itself  by 
low, — the  latter  colour  being  modiiied  calling  up  a  spectnu  colour  which  is 
by  the  phantom-supplementary  of  the  the  harmonious  opposite  of  tho  one 
red.  These  curious  phenomena  ex-  beheld.  And  this  either  simuUane* 
plain  many  facts  rcmarKcd  by  dealers  ously  (as  a  fringe  round  the  oljectf 
in  coloured  stuffs,  and  often  greatly  in-  if  it  be  small,  or  by  blending  wiA 
eonvcnicnco  artists  who,  wishing  to  and  modifymg  its  hue,  S  large)—- or  in 
imitate  exactly  tho  colours  of  their  successioih  a&r  the  coloured  object  ia 
models,  work  at  thorn  so  long  at  a  time  removed.  These  spectra]  hues,  to 
as  to  become  partially  insensible  to  use  the  common  phrase,  have  no  ex* 
tho  tnio  tones.  The  experience  of  istence  in  the  outer  world,  they  ex- 
dealers  in  coloured  stufis  shows,  that  ist  only  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye ; 
when  a  purchaser  has  for  some  time  and  are  the  result  of  tho  physical 
looked  at  a  yellow  fabric,  and  is  then  constitution  acting  in  accordance  with 
shown  orange  or  scarlet  stuffs,  he  the  wants  of  the  anunatinff  Spirit 
takes  them  to  be  amaranth-red  or  within.  We  have  no  doubt,  how- 
crimson  ;  for  his  eye,  excited  bv  the  ever — as  tlie  laws  of  Matter  and  of 
yellow,  has  acquired  an  aptitude  to  Mind  are  identical,  and  as  the  former 
see  violet,  and  in  consequence  all  the  always  tends  to  produce  what  the 
yellow  of  tho  scarlet  or  orange  stuff  hitter  naturally  desires — ^that  a  sinu* 
disappears,  and  ho  sees  red,  or  a  red  lar  phenomenon  does  exist  in  the 
tinged  with  violet  A  second  fact  outer  world,  although  too  feebly  to 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  be  discernible ;  and  that  the  efflux  of  a 
^  acx?idontal  colour*'  i»,  that  if  there  certain  kind  of  rays  (say  red)  always 
be  presented  to  a  buyer,  one  after  tends  to  produce  complementary  vi- 
anothcr,  a  doisen  pieces  of  red  stuff,  brations  (say  green)  in  the  surround- 
he  will  consider  the  last  five  or  ax  ing  ether.  We  know  that  this  is  the 
less  beautiful  than  those  fhst  seen,  case  with  regard  to  sound ;  for  when- 
although  tho  pieces  be  identically  the  ever  any  note  is  produced,  the  sur- 
same.  **  What  is  the  cause  o/^  this  rounding  particles  of  metal  or  air 
error  of  judgment?  It  is  that  the  always  produce  a  series  of  complc- 
eyes  having  seen  six  or  seven  red  mentary  notes  called  tho  harmonics, 
pieces  in  succession,  are  in  the  same  Mauperluis  long  ago  maintained  that, 
condition  as  if  tlicy  had  been  looking  after  havuig  listen^  to  any  note,  tho 
fixedly  for  tho  same  period  at  a  single  mind  expects  to  hear  ono  of  tho  har- 
picco  of  red  stuff;  so  that  they  have  a  monies  of  that  note.  He  was  un- 
tendency  to  see  tlie  complementary  questionably  right ;  and  if  he  had 
of  Rtt<l — that  is  to  say.  Green.  This  said  that  the  mind  actually  docs,  in 
tendency  necessarily  enfeebles  the  certain  cases,  hexu*  in  imagination  the 
brilliancy  of  tho  red  of  tlio  later-seen  expected  note,  and  is  all  the  more 
pieces  [by  dashing  it  with  green],  shocked  when  a  wrong  note  comea, 
And  in  order  that  tho  merchant  may  he  would  have  been  still  more  cor- 
net suffer  by  tlie  fatigue  of  his  cus-  rect  In  optics,  as  we  luive  seen, 
tomor's  eyes,  he  must  take  care,  after  this  mental  process  is  most  i4)parent, 
having  shown  the  latter  six  or  seven  — any  given  colour  never  failing  to  ox- 
pieces  of  rod,  to  present  to  him  somo  cite  on  the  retina,  and  suggest  to  tho 
green  pii^ccs,  in  order  to  restore  tho  mind,  a  colour  whk^h  is  the  harmoni- 
eyes  to  their  normal  state.  If  tho  ous  complementary  of  the  one  beheld, 
sight  of  the  green  bo  sufficiently  pro-  Thus,  in  Colour,  we  have  the  Law  of 
longed  to  exceed  the  normal  state.  Sympathy  or  Harmony  made  visible 
the  eyes  will  acquire  a  tendency  to  in  its  operation  on  the  mindy  while  in 
see  red — in  wliich  case  the  last  six  Sound  we  have  it  made  most  perclep- 
pieces  will  appear  more  beautiful  than  tible  in  tho  outer  world;  but  we  en- 
the  others.'''''  tertain  no  doubt  that  its  operation  in 
The  leading  fact  involved  in  those  both  cases  is  at  once  physical  and 

*  CuEVREUL  On  OoUmn, 
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or  reddiBh.    Tho  Green  inclines  slightly  for  complaint,  M.  Chovrcul  took  the 

to  yellow.  doths,  and  surrounded  tho  pittenis  in 

Blue  and  Black.— Orang^e  unites  with  guch  a  way  as  to  conceal  tho  ground  ; 

the  Black,  and  makes  it  ar»i»ear  brighter,  upon  iiliich  the  designs  appeared  as 

llie  blue  IS  hghter-greener,  perhaps.  black  as  could  be  desired.     And  still 

Finalhs  to  show  tho  effects  of  juxta-  further  to   convince  the   malcontent 

position   upon  analogous  colours,  or  drapers,  he  placed  some  cuttings  of 

such  as  belong  to  tho  same  class  of  black  cloth  upon  stud's  coloured  red, 

coloured  rays : —  violet,  and  blue ;  whereupon  the  cut- 

1.  Take  Red,  and  place  it  in  contact  ^^^S^  appeared  of  tho  same  hue  as 
with  oraiige-rcd,  and  the  fornjcr  will  the  printed  designs — i.  c,  of  the  colour 
appear  purpl«»,  and  the  latter  become  complementary  to  the  ground;  al- 
moro  yelluw.  But  if  we  put  the  Red  in  though  the  same  cuttings,  when  placed 
contact  with  a  purple-red,  the  latter  will  upon  a  white  ground,  were  of  a  beau- 
appear  bluer,  and  the  former  yoHower  tiful  black.  In  tlie  models  of  tapes- 
or  orange,  tfo  that  tlie  same  Red  will  tries  for  furniture  we  often  err  in 
appear  purjdo  in  the  one  case,  and  ^^  game  way  as  these  drapers  did 
orange  in  the  other.                 .,  ,     .^  —namely,  by  neglecting  to  preserve 

2.  fake  \ellow,  and  place  it  beside  ^  ^^^^^   ^t^|,„  ^|         ^^^  ^^^ 

^aHf^t^li.^^^^^^^^  the  dominant  colour  of  5ie  eubjecte 

pear  greoniAh,  and   the   latter  redder.  ,       ,             t-^      m      •     i           •£»•-!• 

but  if  we  put  the  Yellow  in  contact  P^**'?^^  ^P<>"  l"^  ^^^^  instance,  if  it  is 

with  a  greenish-yellow,  the  latter  will  »  cnmson  p-ound,  ornamented  with  a 

appear  greener,  and  the  former  more  wreath  of  flowers,  the  greater  part  of 

orange.    So  that  the  same  Yellow  will  the  flowers  ought  to  be  blue,  yellow, 

incline  to  green  in  the  one  case,  and  to  and  white.     If  we  place  red  flowers 

orange  in  the  other.  upon  such  a  ground,  they  will  tend  to 

8.  Take  Blue,  and  put  it  in  contact  become  orange  rather  than  purple,  and 

with  a  greenish  blue,~the  first  will  in-  ought  to  have  a  fringe  of  green  leaves 

cline  to  violet,  and  the  second  will  ajincar  contiguous  to   the   ground.     On  the 

yellower.    But  put  the  Blue  beside  a  contrary,  when  the  ground  is  of  a 

violet-blue,  and  the  fonner  will  incline  to  greenish  hue,  red  and  rose^jolourod 

green,  and  the  latter  will  appear  redder.  ^^^^^    ^^^^^  predominate   over    the 

bo  that  the  same  Blue  will  in  one  case    ^.i j  ...V *u- j  s>  ^* 


>n  should 
Contrast  in 

secondaiy  or  compound  colours.  For  colouring.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
Uie  same  Red  becomes  either  purple  or  painter  have  to  imitate  two  contiguous 
orange  according  to  the  colour  placed  stripes  of  red  and  blue  uiX)n  a  whito 
beside  it,— the  same  Yellow  becomes  ground.  He  perceives  them  changed 
either  orange  or  green,--and  tho  same  [^  hue,  by  tho  mutual  etfect  of  each 
Blue  cither  green  or  violet  upon  the  other,— the  red  becoming 
Ignorance  of  this  law  of  contrast  has  more  and  more  orange  as  it  ap- 
fliven  rise  to  many  a  dispute  between  proaches  the  blue,  and  the  latter  moro 
drapers  and  manuiacturers.  M.  Chev-  and  more  green  as  it  approaches  the 
reul  had  several  instances  of  Uils  in  his  red ; — but  it*  he  understands  tlie  law  of 
own  experience.  Certain  drajHirs,  he  contrast,  he  will  know  at  once  how  to 
tells  us,  having  given  to  a  calico  prin-  treat  the  illusion,  and  will  produce  tho 
tor  some  cloths  of  a  single  colour — ^red,  true  effcH^t  by  making  his  stripes  re- 
violet,  and  blue — upon  which  they  spectively  of  a  simple  blue  and  simple 
wished  black  figures  to  be  printed,  com-  red,  reduced  in  sonic  parts  by  light  or 
plained  tliat  upon  the  red  cloths  he  had  by  shade.  Whereas,  if  he  does  not 
put  green  patterns,  upon  the  violet  understand  the  secret  of  the  illu- 
cloth^  greenish-yellow  ones,  and  upon  sion,  he  will  proceed  to  paint  tho 
the  Inue  orange-brown  or  copper-col-  stripes  of  a  greenish-bluo  and  yellow- 
ored  ones,  instead  of  tho  black  figures  ish-red,  and  so  produce  a  false  and 
which  had  been  ordered.  To  con-  exaggerated  eflect,  from  not  knowing 
vinco  them  that  they  had  no  ground  that  tho  greenish  and  yellowish  hues 
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of  the  stripes  arc  merely  the  result  of  lour  is  most  gorgeous  and  abundant, 

red  and  blue  coming  together,  and  tliat  These  are  the  native  climes  of  the 

they  will  reproduce  themselves  on  his  sapphire,  the  diamond,  and  the  eme- 

canvass  if  he  makes  the   one  stripe  raid, — of   sunsets    unspeakably    gor- 

simple  red  and  the  other  simple  blue,  geous,  and  of  night-skies  through  tho 

Another  point  which  it  is  most  im-  azure  of  whoso  transparent  depths  the 
portant  that  artists  should  bear  in  eye  wanders  upwards  until  it  loses 
mind  is,  that  if,  after  w  orking  long  at  itself  as  if  on  tho  threshold  of  other 
one  part  of  a  picture,  they  turn  then*  worlds.  The  savannahs  there  are 
eyes  to  another  part,  that  other  part  covered  with  perennial  flowers;  the 
will  not  appear  of  its  own  colour,  but  pillared  forests  are  linked  in  a  maze 
of  a  hue  resulting  from  a  blending  of  of  beauty  by  the  scarlet  and  other 
the  complementary  colour  of  the  first  brilliant  blossoms  of  the  trailers  that 
part  of  the  picture  with  the  actual  hang  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree; 
colour  of  the  second.  For  instance,  and  tlic  green  mantle  of  earth  flashes 
if  they  have  been  painting  a  lady's  red  everywhere  into  colours  beneath  the 
mantle,  and  then  turn  to  look  at  the  flood  of  sunshine  which  keeps  all 
face,  tlio  complexion  will  appear  of  a  nature  a-pulsing  to  the  rhytlim  of  its 
greenish  hue, — which  if  the  artist  subtle  and  inconceivably  rapid  vibra- 
ignorantly  reproduce  on  his  canvass,  tions.  Colour,  like  its  parent  light, 
he  will  most  grievously  sin  against  tho  dies  away  towards  the  Poles ;  and  as 
truth,  and  deservedly  earn  the  grievous  tho  constitution  of  nations  is  ever  in 
displeasure  of  his  ftdr  sitter.  In  truth,  harmony  with  the  re^on  where  they 
so  important  is  it  to  thoroughly  under-  dwell,  the  susceptibility  of  us  hyper- 
stand  tho  action  of  tlie  *^  accidental  boreans  to  colour  is  far  inferior  to  that 
colours,'*  that  it  is  a  fact  that  even  of  the  race  who  produce  tho  magic 
artists  who  are  gifted  with  a  fine  eye  dyes  of  India,  or  tlie  still  nobler  one 
for  colour  will  produce  poor  eflccts  if  who  built  the  glowing  walls  of  tho 
they  make  their  sittings  too  long  at  a  Alhambra.  Even  our  next-door  neigh- 
time.  An  ignorance  of  this  law,  and  hours  tho  French  beat  us  hollow  in 
a  habit  of  long  sittings  (things  w^hieh  tlio  art  and  use  of  colour ;  and  wo  do 
generally  go  together,  fur  no  one  who  not  think  we  overstate  tho  case  when 
understands  tho  former  will  indulge  we  say,  that  there  is  no  civilised 
in  the  latter,)  will  produce  even  with  people  on  the  earth  who  do  not  equal 
naturally  fine  culourists  a  colouring  or  excel  us  m  a  tasto  and  passion  for 
dull  ana  inferior  to  that  of  artists  who,  colour. 

though  less  finely  organised,  give  way  Wo  are  too  fond  of  paleness,  colour- 
more  to  first  impressions ;  or  in  other  lessuess,  in  our  interiors.  Wo  shrink 
words,  who  take  in  tho  impression  of  from  bright  colours,  because  we  do 
the  modol  more  rapidly,  before  tlieir  not  know  how  to  use  them,  and  be- 
eyo  has  h;ul  time  to  become  fatigued,  lieve  wo  sliow  taste  when  wo  have 
and  who  do  nut  too  frequently  return  to  produced  an  effect  which  is  simply 
their  work  to  modify  it,  to  effaco,  and  commonplace.  With  M.  Chevreul  for 
to  repaint, — a  process  which  infiillibly  our  guide,  let  us  otfcr  a  word  or  two 
produces  a  poor  effoct-,  and  makes  tlie  upon  this  subject  We  shall  begin 
colourinof  "  muddled."  It  is  good  for  with  the  more  grand  and  artistic  parts 
artists,  Uien,  as  well  as  for  other  men,  of  a  mansion,  and  then  come  quickly 
to  know  to  ''  let  well  alono ;"  and  by  down  to  remarks  which  may  be  as  iu- 
some  members  of  the  profession  we  teresting  to  tho  single  gentleman  with 
know,  tho  miixim  is  much  needed.  his  triplet  of  rooms  in  the  Temple,  as 

We  do  not  generally  make  a  suffi-  to  the  moro  stiitely  occu{)ants  of  pala- 

cient  use  of  coloiu*  as  a  beautifier  of  tial  edifices.    Enter  a  gallery  of  sculp- 

our  dwellings.    This  is  partly  owing  ture,  and  seo  what  hints  about  colour 

to  the  fact  that  tho  physical  orgauisa-  there  suggest  themselves.    Hero  we 

tion  of  northern  nations  is  not  so  sus-  have   our  old  friend  tho    Venus  de 

ccptiblo  to  the  impressions  of  colour  Medici  —  showing  the  perfection  of 

as  is  that  of  southern  nations,  even  physical   beauty,  but    with    as   littlo 

though  tlieso  latter  bo  intellectually  our  as  possible   of  the  divme  either    in 

inferiors.     It  is  in  tropical  countries,  her  head  or  attitude.     Next  to  her,  in 

where  light  is  most  dazzling,  that  co-  not  uncongenial  contiguity,  la  Dan- 
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necker's  Ariadoe  on  the  Panther — ox-  moia  or  orange-grey,  which  tends  to 
hibiting  a  voluptnousncss  of  position,  neutralise  any  r^ness  of  hue  in  the 
combined  with  an  exquisite  charm  marble  or  plaster  of  the  statue.  As 
in  the  undulating  contour  of  the  pic-  to  the  tone  of  colour  used  upon  the 
turesauely  ;)ose(2  figure.  Here  also  is  walls,  cateris  paribus,  it  ought  to  be 
Kless  s  Amazon  m  bronze — by  no  lower  the  brighter  we  wish  the  sculp- 
means  a  material  for  representing  the  tnrcs  to  bo.  Finally,  coming  to  deal 
soft  figures  of  the  female  sex,  but  ap-  with  Kiess's  Amazon,  and  bronzes  in 
propriate  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  general,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
greater  part  of  the  composition  being  the  metallic  alloy  of  which  they  are 
occupied  by  the  rearing  horse  and  a&  composed  yields  two  very  dinerent 
tacking  wild-beast,  and  to  the  circum-  tints, — one  green,  which  the  metal  ac- 
stance  of  the  attitude  of  the  female  quires  by  exposure  to  the  action  of 
rider  representing  nothing  but  mascu-  ttie  atmosphere ;  the  other  the  peculiar 
line  energy  and  daring.  Finally,  wo  golden  tint  which  it  possesses  when 
shall  say,  wo  have  that  divinest  of  not  oxidised.  If  we  wish  to  heighten 
statues,  Ihe  Apollo  Belvidere,  in  which  this  green  tint,  the  colour  of  the  walls 
life  and  noble  power  ray  fVom  every  of  the  gallery  must  be  rod ;  while,  if 
limb.  Now,  if  those  vanous  pieces  of  we  wish  to  oring  out  the  golden  tint 
sculpture  are  placed  together,  of  course  of  the  bronze,  the  walls  must  bo  blue, 
they  must  all  be  viewed  against  the  Let  us  turn  now  to  a  picture-^- 
same  backCTound  —  namely,  that  of  lery.  Here  the  first  thing  that  struces 
tho  wall  of  the  room  in  which  they  us  is,  how  badly  paintings  look  when 
stand.  But  suppose — ^in  order  to  bring  thus  crowded  together.  Even  sup- 
out  the  peculuir  qualities  of  various  posing  that  they  have  been  arranged 
colours  as  backgrounds — it  were  pro-  oy  a  man  of  taste,*  and  that  they  are 
posed  to  us  to  take  each  of  these  sculp-  not  too  numerous  to  compel  him  fre- 
tures  by  itself,  and  assign  to  it  a  wall  qucntly  to  do  violence  to  his  artistic 
of  such  a  colour  as  w^ould  show  it  off  feedings,  still  the  ubiquitous  melange 
to  the  best  advantage.  Then  we  would  of  colour,  and  the  dazzling  headachy 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  what-  effect  of  the  multitude  of  gilt  frames 
ever  may  be  the  case  when  a  piece  of  produces  an  impression  upon  the  spee- 
cloth  is  hung  immediately  around  a  tator  by  no  means  favourable  to  his 
statue,  the  walls  of  a  gallery  must  be  appreciation  of  the  pictures.  In  truth, 
considered  as  giving  rise  to  effects,  it  b  only  the  intelligent  connoisseur 
not  of  reflection,  but  of  contrast  Ac-  who,  in  such  a  case,  can  experience 
cordingly,  it  will  bo  found  that  statues  the  effect  which  the  artist  has  wished 
of  white  marble  or  stone,  as  well  as  to  produce ;  and  this  he  docs,  not  only 

f)laster  easts,  stand  out  well  in  a  gal-  by  knowing  tho  best  point  of  view, 
ery  whose  walls  are  of  a  pearly-grey  but  by  fixing  his  attention  so  wholly 
colour.  But  suppose  we  wish  to  attain  upon  the  work  as  to  be  unconscious 
effects  not  generally  aimed  at^  with  of  the  surrounding  pictures,  or  even 
the  several  pieces  of  sculpture  above  of  tho  very  frame.  In  fact,  frames  in 
named — then  it  will  be  found  that  if  general  are  no  better  than  necessary 
you  place  the  Venus  de  Medici  against  evils :  for,  if  they  are  requisite  to 
a  wall  of  blue-grey,  the  statue  of  the  isolate  a  picture  from  surrounding 
Cyprian  goddess  forthwith  acquires  a  objects,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
warm  colour,  which  many  sculptors  the  contiguity  of  the  frame  to  the  pic- 
prize  so  highly.  Take  the  Ariadne,  ture  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
and  place  her  in  a  room  painted  green,  illusion  of  perspective.  It  b  thb 
and  forthwith  the  deserted  of  Bacchus  which  explains  the  difference  between 
flushes  all  over  with  a  faint  rosy  tint,  the  effect  of  a  framed  picture,  and  the 
such  as  she  is  seen  in  her  chamoer  at  effect  of  the  same  picture  when  viewed 
Frankfort,  where  the  light  is  let  in  upon  through  an  opening  which  allows  of 
her  through  rose-coloured  glass.  For  our  seeing  neither  frame  nor  limits, 
the  divine  Apollo,  such  tinting  would  The  effect  then  produced  recalls  all 
be  inadmissiole.  He  must  stand  forth  the  illusion  of  tho  diorama.  In  the 
in  tho  simple  majesty  of  pure  white  ;  case  of  not  a  few  pictures,  taste  is  best 
and  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  ^hown  in  knowing  hotc  little  frame  is 
tho  colour  of  the  wall  should  be  cha-  necessary.    Tho  colour  of  the  wall, 
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and   nature   of  surrounding    objects,  sents  a  scene  lighted  by  artificial  light, 

most  be  considered  in  judging  of  this,  such  as  that  of  candles,   torches,  a 

We  once  saw  a  painting  by  a  German  conflagration,  &^.  When  black  frames, 

artist,  representing  the   interior  of  a  such  as  ebony,  detach  themselves  suf- 

Gothic  rnin,  with  a  snowy  landscape  iiciently  from  an  oil-painting,  they  are 

visible  through  the  open  archway  of  favourable  to  large  subjects ;  but  when 

the  door,  and  some  snow,  drifted  in,  they  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  see  if 

lying  upon  the  steps  and  stoq^-floor  the  contiguous  browns  of  the  painting 

inside.     The  perspective   was  exqui-  or  drawing  do  not  lose  too  much  oi 

site,  magical;   ana  the  drifted  snow  their  vigour.     Many  landscape-paint- 

upon  the  steps  and  floor  seemed  as  if  ings  in  oil  are  well  set  off  by  a  grey 

you  could  lift  it  off  with  a  knife.  The  frame,  particularly  if  we  take  a  grey 

picture  was  in  the  possession  of  an  tinted   with  the  complementary   (or 

able  connoisseur — and    how  had  he  opposite)  of  the  dominant  colour  of 

treated  it?    Most  people  would  have  the   lecture.     For   black  engravings 

put  round  it  a  frame  proportionate  in  and  hthographs,  gilt  frames  suit  per- 

value   to  the  value  of  the   picture:  fcctly   provided  a  certain  breadth  of 

that  seems  to  bo  the  usual  waiy, — so  white  paper  be  left  round  the  subject, 

many  inches  of  frame  to  a  jC20  pic-  Frames  of  yellow  wood,  such  as  bird's- 

ture,  and  so  many  more  to  one  worth  eye  maple,  &c.,  likewise  accord  well 

£100.    Not  so  with  this  connoisseur,  with  lithographs;    and  it  is   possible 

When  we  saw  it,  this  gem  of  a  pmnt-  greatly  to  modify  the  appearance  of 

ing  had  round  it  a  simple   narrow  the  drawing  by  mounting  it  on  tinted 

bead  of  gilding,  and  was  hung  upon  a  paper,  when  we  do  not  £sire  the  effect 

wall  of  an  orange-cream  colour — ^tho  of  a  white  margin, 

unobtrusive  frame   allowing  tlie  ox-  As  to  the  hanging  of  pictures  in  a 

quisite   perspective   to  appear  to  ad-  room,  wo   only  repeat    the    general 

vantage,  wliile  the  peculiar  colour  of  canon  when  we  say,  that  engravings 

the  wall  served  to  bring  out,  in  all  its  and    plain    lithographs    should    not 

brilliance,  that  other  flne  point  in  the  be    placed    beside     oil-paintings    or 

piece,  the  snow.  coloured  drawings.     When  wo  wish 

With  this  warning  against  having  to  place  pictures  upon  a  papered  wall, 

too  much  frame — which  we  cannot,  01  the  latter  ought   to   bo   of  a   single 

course,  shape  into  any  definite  axiom,  colour,  if  possible — ^if  not,  of  two  tones 

but  which  will  answer  the  purpose  if  of  the  same  colour — and  with  a  simple 

it  makes  people  think  at  all  upon  the  pattern.      Also,  the  dominant  colour 

subject — we  proceed  to  consider  the  of   the  paper-hangings   ought  to  be 

relation  of  colour  which  ought  to  exist  complementary  to  the  dominant  colour 

between  a  frame  and  the  picture  which  of  the  picture.    Pearl-grey,  or  normal 

it  surrounds.    Gilt  frames  are,  of  all  grey  a  little  deeper,  is  a  good  tint  to 

others,  the  handsomest  and  most  ^e-  receive    engravings    and   plain  litho- 

nerally  applicable,  and  are  especially  graphs  in  gilt  or  yellow- wood  frames, 

suited  for  large  paintings  in  oil.  There  Yellow    hangings    can    receive   with 

is  but  one  exception  to  the  use  of  gilt  advantage       landscapes      in      which 

frames,  and  that  arises  when  the  pic-  greensward,  and  leaves,  and  a  blue  sky 

ture  represents  gildings,  at  least  if  so  predominate ;  and  the  most  suitable 

near  the  frame  as  to  provoke  the  eve  frames  in  this  case  are  those  of  violet- 

to  compare  the  painted  gold  with  the  coloured  ebony  (valixandre),  or  wood 

metil  itself.     For  instance,  there  is  a  painted  grey  or  black.    Oil-paintings, 

Gobelins  tapestry,  after  Laurent,  re-  in  gilt  frames,  are  effective  on  walls  of 

presenting  a  genie,  armed  with  a  torch,  olive-grey;    upon  whteh  ground  the 

near  which  is  a  gilt   altar;  but  the  flesh-colours  of  the  picture,  and  the 

yellow  silk  and  wool  in  which  this  altar  gold  of  the  frame,  assort  well.  Papers 

are  executed,  are  entirely  eclipsed  by  of  a  deep  green,  and  even  of  a  deep 

the  gilt  bronzes  profusely  spread  over  blue,  nmy  likewise  be  advantageously 

the   mahogany    frame  by  which    the  employed  in  many  cases.    We  know 

tapestry  is  enclosed.    Bronze  frames,  one  artist,  whoso  drawing-room  wall, 

on  the  contrary,  which  have  but  little  covered    with    oil-paintings    in     gilt 

yellow  brillbncy,  do   not   injure  the  frames,  has    a   flock-paper    of  deep 

effect  of  an  oil-paindng  which  repre-  green,  the   velvet  pattern  being  of 
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nearly  equal  extent  with  the  smooth  violet,  even  in  their  light  tones,  ought 

ground,  but  of  a  darker  shade.    The  to  bo  proscribed,  because  they  are  ex- 

efTect  is  very  good.    Hod  it  been  a  coedingiy  unfavourable  to  the  colour 

picture-gallery,  the  paper  would  have  of  the  skin.      Orange   can  never  be 

DeoD  unquestionably  oetter  if  of  a  per-  much  employed,  it  fatigues  the  eye  so 

fectly  uniform  colour ;  but  by  having  much  by  its  intensity ;  and,  indeed, 

it  patterned,  and  of  two  shades  of  the  among    the  simple   colours  there    is 

same  colour,  the  requirements  of  a  scarc^  any  which  are  advantageous, 

drawing-room  are  answered  ^^-ith  the  except  yellow,  and  the  light  tones  of 

least  possible  detriment  to  the  effect  green  and  blue.    Yellow  is  lively,  and 

of  the  pictures.  combines  well  with  mahogany  fumi- 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  acces-  ture,  but  not  generally  with  gildin^r. 

series  of  the  Fine  Arts,  whether  these  Dght^green    is    favourable,   both    to 

be  exhibited  in  a  noble  gallery,  or  in  gilding  and  to  mahogany,  and  also  to 

the  houses  of  our  middle-classes.    Tn  complexions,  whether    pale    or   rosy, 

coming  to  the  furniture  of  our  dwell-  Light-blue  is  less  favourable  than  green 

Ings,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  so  in-  to  rosy  complexions,  especially  in  day- 

numerable  are  the  possible  combina-  liMit:  it  is  particularly  favourable  to 

tions  of  colour,  it    is  impossible    to  gBding — associates  better  than  green, 

lay  down  many  laws  of  general  appli-  with  yellow  or  orange-coloured  woods 

cation.    In  large  rooms,  bright  con-  — ana    does    not    injure    mahogany, 

trosting  colours   may  bo    employed;  White  hangings — or   hangings    of  a 

whereas  in  small  rooms,  the  harmony  light  grey,  either    normal,  or   tinged 

should  be  not  of  contrast,  but  of  on-  with  green,  blue,  or  yellow — uniform, 

ology ; — in  other  words,  the  furniture  or    with    velvet    patterns,  similar    in 

of  small   rooms  should    in    general,  colour  to  the  ground,  are  also  good  for 

have  but  one  predominant  colour,  and  use. 

the  contrasts  exhibited  be  only  those  In  regard  to  the  draping  of  floors,  it 
of  tone.  On  this  principle,  hangings  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  for  a  car- 
with  varied  and  brilliant  colours,  re-  pet  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect, 
presenting  flowers,  birds,  human  fig-  it  is  not  enough  that  it  is  of  the  best 
ures,  landscapes,  &c.,  may  be  employ-  manufacture,  and  of  excellent  colours 
ed  in  the  decorating  of  large  rooms ;  and  pattern ;  it  is  also  requisite  that  its 
whereas  chintzes  are  onlv  suitable  to  pattern  be  in  harmony  with  the  size, 
small  rooms,  such  as  cabinets,  bou-  and  its  colours  with  the  decorations  of 
doirs,  &c.  In  bed-rooms,  the  window-  the  room.  It  is  important  for  manu- 
cnrtains  and  those  of  the  bed  should  be  facturers  to  know  how  to  produce 
similar;  and  if  there  be  a  divan,  it  may  carpets  which  will  suit  well  with 
be  similar  also ;  for  we  may  remark,  many  different  styles  of  room  fumi- 
that  it  is  conformable  \Wth  the  object  ture ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
of  boudoirs  and  similar  places,  to  di-  mode  of  attoinins^  this  end  is,  to 
minish  their  extent  to  the  eye,  by  make  the  light  and  bright  colouring 
employing  only  one  material  for  the  commence  from  the  centre  of  the  car- 
hangings  and  chairs,  instead  of  seek-  pet ;  for  it  is  there  (that  is  to  say,  in 
in^  to  Hx  the  eye  upon  many  separate  the  port  most  distant  from  the  choirs, 
objects.  hangings,  &c.)  that  we   can    employ 

Of  hangings — and  our  renmrks  are  vivid  and  strongly-contrasted  colours 

almost  equally  applicable  to  the  gene-  without  inconvenience.      And  if  wo 

ral  tone  of  a  room — we  may  say,  that  surround  this  bright  central  portion 

in  consequence  of  an  apartment  never  with  an  interval  of  subdued  colouring; 

bein^  too  light  (since  we  can  diminish  we  shall  be  able  to  give  to  the  framing 


80  tliat  they  may  reflect  light  rather  the  choirs  and  hanging.  With  respect 
than  absorb  it  Dark  hangings,  to  the  carpets  of  small  or  modorately- 
therefore,  are  proscribed,  whatever  he  sized  rooms,  we  may  lay  down  tho 
tAelf  colour,  ilod  curtains  are  to  be  rule,  that  the  more  numerous  and 
met  with  very  frequently  in  this  coun-  vmd  l\v^  <io\o\«%  o^  IViq  furniture,  the 
try;  yet  it  must  bo  said  that  red  and  mot^  svin^X^  i^o\3\di\j«i  ^^  ^T\j\i\.  ^JiSwi 
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in  colour  and  pattern, — an  assortment  the  crimson  colour  and  the  beauty  of 
of  green  and  black  having,  in  very  many  the  mahogany.  In  assorting  these,  wo 
cases,  a  good  effect  On  the  other  will  often  do  well  to  separate  the  stuff 
hand,  if  3ie  furniture  is  of  a  ^ngio  from  the  wood  by  a  cord  or  narrow 
colour,  or  if  its  contrasts  consist  only  galloon  of  yellow,  or  of  golden  yellow, 
of  different  tones  of  the  same  colour,  with  gilt  nails ;  or  better  still,  a 
we  may,  without  detriment,  employ  a  narrow  galloon  of  green  or  black, 
carpet  of  brilliant  colours,  in-  such  a  according  as  we  wish  the  border  to 
way  as  to  establish  a  harmony  of  con-  be  more  or  less  prominent.  The  red 
trast  between  them  and  the  dominant  woods  always  lose  a  portion  of  their 
hue  of  the  furniture.  But  if  the  fbr-  beauty  when  in  juxtaposition  with 
niture  is  of  mahogany,  and  we  yn&h,  to  rod  stufls.  And  hence  it  is  that  wo 
bring  out  its  peculiar  colour,  then  we  can  never  ally  mahogany  to  vivid  reds, 
must  not  have  either  red,  orange,  or  such  as  cherry-colour;  and  more 
scarlet,  as  a  dominant  colour  in  the  particularly  to  orange- reds,  such  as 
covering  of  the  floor.  scarlet,  nacarat,  and  aurora ;  for  these 

The  covering  of  chairs  may  present    colours  aro  so  bright  that,  in  taking 
either  a  harmony  of  contrast  or  a  har-    away  from    this  wood    its    peculiar 
mony  of  analogy  with  the  hangings,    tint,  it  becomes  no   better  than  oak 
according  as   the  room   is  large   or    or  walnut     Ebony  and  walnut  can 
small ;  and  a  good  effect  may  be  pro-    be  allied  with  brown  tones,  also  wilh 
duced   by  boracring  the  stuff  at  the    certain  shades  of  green  and  \iolet 
parts  contiguous  to  tho  wood  with  the        A  writer  in  last  nuraberf  perplexed 
same  colour  as  the  hangings,  but  of  a    with  the  question.  What  is  civilisa- 
higher  tone.      Nothing,  wo  may  add,    lion?    at    length    inclined    to    think 
contributes  so  much  to   enhance  the    that   the    boaurding-sehool    miss  was 
beauty  of  a  stuff  intended  for  chairs,    not  far  wrong  who  answered  that  it 
8ofas,'&c.,  as  the  selection  of  the  wood    was   "  the  lost  fashions  from  Paris." 
to  which  it  is  attached;  and,  rccipro-    And    really,    if  one    consider  what 
cally,  nothing   contributes  so   much    antecedents  and    concomitants  these 
to  augment  the  beauty  of  the  wood    **  lost  fashions"  imply— what  surplus 
as  tlie  colour  of  the  stuff  in  juxta^    wealth  and  abundance  of  skilled  la- 
position  with  it    In  accordance  with    hour — what  taste,  what  leisure,  and 
the  principles  of  colouring  which  we    what  highly-developed  social  habits — 
laid  down  in  a  preceding  part  of  this    even  a  philosopher  may  agree  with 
article,  it  is  evident  that  we   must    the  young  lady's  opinion.     Unfortu- 
assort  rose    or   red-coloured    woods,    natefy  wo    cannot    dogmatise    much 
such  as  mahogany,  with  green  stuffs ;    as  to  the  coloured  proprieties  of  this 
yellow  woods,  such   as  citron,  ash-    crowningproduct  of  civilization.  Dress, 
root,    maple,  satin  -  wood,  &c.,  with    When  it  comes  to  be  a  nice  question 
violet  or  blue  stuffs ;  while  red  woods    of  shades,  and  half-shades,  and  mixed 
likewise  do  well  with  blue-greys,  and    patterns,    modified    by    the    natural 
yellow  woods  with  green-greys.    But    stylo  of  the  person  prescribed  for,  we 
m  all  these  assortments,  if  we  would    lay  down  our  pen  and  make  a  bow  of 
obtain  the  best  possible  effects,  it  is    confessed   inferiority  to    the    loading 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration    gentlemen  of  the  cloth, — assured  that 
the  contrast  resulting  from  height  of  even  M.  Chevreul,  Frenchman    and 
tone:  for  a  dark  blue  or  violet  stuff  scientific colourist  though  he  be,  would 
will  not  accord  so  well  with  a  yellow    feel  it  the  height  of  presumption  to 
wood  as  a  light  tone  of  these  c<»lour8    dissent     from    the     suggestions    so 
does ;  and  hence,  also,  yellow  does    quietly    made    by  tho    *'  dictator    of 
not  assort  so  well  with  mahogany  as    fashion  "    in     Stulz's    establishment 
with  a  wood  of  the  same  colour,  but    There  is  one  remark  wo  would  make, 
lighter.    There  is  no  wood  more  gen-    however,  which  deserves  to  be  noted 
orally  used  by  us  than  mahogany,  and    by  two  numerous  and  very  oppoaito 
no  covering  for  sofas  and  chairs  more    sections  of  the  community, — wo  mean 
common  than  a  crimson  woollen  stuff;    cler^rynien  and  lawyers  oi!l  <kw^  ^^«j& 
and  in  this  we  are  influenced  not  so    handi  as\d.  v^xNaicoss^  «tv^  ^'^^^^vS 
much  by  any  idea  of  harmonv,  aa  \)y    bbI^   <^\««ma  on  ^^  ^^«t*    '^^ 
iho  twofold  motive  of  tho  sUbility  o£    ^ctiVXotmsiv  «\^«c^^  ox  xw>%\  w:«^^ 
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wear  a  monochromic  or  onc-colourcd  which  look  quito  as  well  as  each  did 

suit ;  tho  clergy  all  black,  and  aports-  when    new    and    viewed    separately, 

men  plaid    or    mixtures    of  various  Whitening  of  the  scams — a  dis^ree- 

kinds.    Now,  it  is  hopeless  to  address  able  vostiarian  phenomenon  produced 

clergymen  on  such  a  subject,  because  by  the  surface,  or  !>e8t-coloured  por- 

they  cannot  help  themselves ;  and  it  tion,  of  the  cloth  being  rubbed  oflr— is 

is    perhaps  not  less  unprofitable  to  likewise  much  less  apparent  in  a  coat 

S reach  to  the  votaries  of  Melton-  of  two  or  more  colours  (ic.  braided  or 
fowbray,  who  generally  set  at  de-  edged  with  a  different  colour  from  the 
fiance  and  overleap  economy  much  in  ground)  that  it  is  in  a  monochromic 
tho  same  way  as  they  do  hedges  and  coat ;  because  the  vivid  contrast  of 
ditches ;  yet  it  must  bo  said,  that  of  different  colours,  fixing  directly  the 
all  modes  of  apparel  a  one-coloured  attention  of  the  spectator,  prevents  the 
suit  is  tho  least  economical.  It  pro-  eye  from  perceiving  the  inequalilies 
sents  no  contrast  of  colour  by  which  which  would  be  visible  enough  in  a 
the  leading  hues  may  be  kept  in  ap-  one-coloured  coat  The  same  fhmg 
parent  fre^ness.  Moreover  a  coat,  occurs,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  with 
waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  tho  same  uniforms  of  which  the  colours,  without 
colour  cannot  be  worn  together  with  being  complementary,  are  very  con- 
advantage  except  when  they  are  all  trastmg.  For  example,  blue  and  yel- 
new ;  for  when  one  of  them  has  lost  low,  which  accord  well  together,  and 
its  freshness  in  consequence  of  having  are  seen  in  the  masses  of  yellow 
been  more  worn  than  the  others,  the  embroidery  upon  the  blue  of  some  of 
difference  vnll  be  increased  by  con-  our  hussar  uniforms; — also  deep-blue 
trast  Thus,  new  black  trousers  worn  and  scarlet,  in  which  assortment  is 
with  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of  the  same  included  the  uniform  of  indigo-bluo 
colour,  but  old  and  slightly  nisty,  will  and  madder-red  of  many  French  regi- 
exaggerate  this  latter  tint ;  while  at  the  ments ; — also  green  and  yellow,  which 
same  time  tho  block  of  the  trousers  form  an  association  pleasing  to  the  eye 
will  appear  brighter.  Wliite  troui^ers  from  its  gaiety,  and  especially  suitable 
and  also  ones  of  a  reddish  grey  mix-  for  a  cavalry  dress, 
ture,  will  correct  this  tendency  to  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  choose 
rustiness  in  black  upper  clothesr—  for  uniforms  colours  which  assort 
and  indeed  there  is  nothing  like  wMte  well :  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ob- 
trousers  for  making  every  kind  of  tain  the  beat  result,  that  we  should 
coat  look  well  in  its  old  age.  employ  those  colours  in  certain  rela- 
Civilians  seldom  indul^  in  much  tive  proportions,  and  distribute  them 
liveliness  or  contrast  of  colour  in  their  suitably.  Thus,  when  one  colour  is 
dress,  but  the  very  opposite  is  the  case  in  smaller  proportion  than  anotlier,  it 
with  military  unifonns.  In  the  French  is  requisite  that  it  be  distributed  as 
army  tlie  uniforms  are  especially  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
brilliant,— -almost  entirely  eschewing  uniform :  for  instance,  in  the  artillery 
suits  of  one  colour,  except  in  tho  case  uniform  of  blue  and  scarlet,  the  latter 
of  special  corps,  such  as  the  Rifies.  colour,  which  is  far  from  appearing 
In  this  respect  the  French  outfit  is  in  equal  proportion  with  the  blue, 
more  economical  than  ours,  —  espe-  produces  a  very  good  effect  when 
cially  in  our  cavalry  regiments,  where  distributed  over  the  whole  uniform, 
the  monochromic  style  of  dress  is  Further,  we  must  say,  with  M.  Chev- 
not  unfrequent  Let  us  take,  for  reul,  ^  in  a  many-coloured  uniform, 
example,  a  uniform  of  red  and  green,  where  one  colour  is  found  on  different 
like  that  of  many  regiments  of  French  pieces  of  the  dross— on  both  coat  and 
cavalry:  by  the  law  of  contrast,  the  trousers,  for  example— we  must  take 
two  colours,  being  complementary,  care  that  the  colour  does  not  cause 
or  tlio  opposite  of  each  other,  mutu-  the  eye  to  confound  contiguous  .or 
ally  strengthen  one  another;  so  that  superimposed  parts  in  such  a  way 
the  green  renders  the  red  redder,  and  that  a  part  of  the  one  piece  seems  to 
the  red  renders  tho  green  greener,  belong  to  the  other.  Thus,  some 
Thus,  a  bi-coloured  uniform,  if  the  regiments  of  the  French  army  wear 
colours  be  complementary,  exhibits,  with  madder-red  trousers  a  blue  coat, 
after  a  good  deal  of  wearing,  cloths  the  facings  of  which  are  of  tho  same 
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red:  bat  what  is  iLe  result t    Why,    mobies  of  coDtrast    In  the  diirk  type, 
at  a  certain  distance,  the  red  facings    the  teyatw  is  the  case :  in  fact,  the 
confound  themselves  with  the  trou-    black  hair,  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and 
sers, — the  skirts  of  the  coat  appear    eyes,  contrast,  in  point  of  tone  and 
diminished  to  their  blue   parts,  and    colour,  not  only  with  the  white  of  the 
accordingly  are  judged  too    narrow,    skin,  but  also  with  the  complezioin, 
It  would  be  easy  to  remedy  this  de-'    which  in  this  type  is  redder  or  less 
fect^  by  adopting  facings  of  blue  with    rosy  than  in  the  blonde  type, — and  it 
a  red  edging/*    And  wo  may  sum  up    must  not  be  forgotten   that  when   a 
our    remarks    upon    military    facings    decided  red,  like  ^hat  of  a  brunette's 
and  embroidery  with  two  propositions :    complexion,  is  associated  with  black 
Firstly,   that  whenever  the  coat  and    (as  in  her  hair  and  eyes),  tjie  Utter 
trousers  are  of  the  save  colour,  and    colour  acquires  an  excessively  deep 
there  is  in  the  former  a  second  colour    tone,  much  darker  than  it  really  is.    It 
which  exists  only  in  small  proportion,    is  owing  to  the  one  closs  being  pervaded 
it  ought  to  be  repeated  upon  the  trou-    by  the  harmony  of  aaalogy,  and  the 
sers  in  a  broad  stripe  if  the  soldier    other  by  the  harmony  of  contrast,  that 
wears  boots,  and  in  simple  edging  if    the  faces  of  blondes  are  generally  cha- 
he  wears  shoes.     Secondly,  that  when-    racteiiscd  by  softness  and  sweetness  of 
ever  the  trousers  ore  of  a  colour  dis-    expression,  while  brunettes  are  distin- 
Unct  from  the  coat  (tliat  is  to  say,  dif-    guished  by  briiliunce  and  power, 
ferent  from  what  we  regard  as  the        In  coming  to  consider  what  colours 
ground),  a  stripe  or  simple  edging  of    suit  best  in  the  head  and  neck  dress 
the  colour  of  the  coat  will  produce  this    of  blondes  and  brunettcB  respectively, 
colour  in  the  trousers.  we  find  that  general  opinion  confirms 

Colour  is  so  intimately  associated  our  fundamental  principles,  by  holding 
with  beauty  that  we  cannot  possibly  that  blue  accords  well  with  lair  com- 
disregard  it  in  its  relations  to  the  fair  plexions,  and  yellow  (apriiiot,  for  in- 
sex.  Moreover,  we  would  willingly,  stance)  and  orange-red  with  dark  ones, 
before  closing,  earn  a  meed  of  thanks  — ^bese  colours  being  respectively  tho 
from  the  ladies,  if  such  be  within  reach  corapleraentaries  or  contrasts  to  the 
of  our  feeble  powers,  by  a  few  hints  predominant  hue  in  fair  and  dark  cora- 
ppon  the  coloured  lestbetics  of  female  plexions.  We  may  add,  that  yellow 
dress.  Here,  still  moro  emphatically  and  orange-red,  contrasting  by  colour 
than  in  the  male  attire,  we  cannot  enter  and  brilliancy  with  black — and  their 
into  the  minutiae  of  costume.  It  is  only  complementarics,  violet  and  blue-green, 
in  tho  matter  of  simple  colour  that  we  in  mixing  with  the  tint  of  the  hair — 
can  assume  to  prescribe.  In  regard  to  frequently  produce  a  good  effect  upon 
the  general  assortment  of  colours  in  a  ladies  of  the  dark  type.  But  as  an  in- 
dress,  we  have  already  indicated  the  teresting  study  for  ladies,  let  us  ^ve^ 
true  principles  to  be  followed,  in  our  in  an  abridged  form,  M.  Chevreul'a 
remarks  upon  the  effects  which  conti-  opinions  upon  this  subject : — 
guous  colours  produce  upon  one  ano^  "i2«f  drapery:— Rose-red  cannot  be 
ther.  What  we  would  more  especially  p^t  in  contact  with  the  rosiest  complex^ 
look  to  now,  is  not  the  general  costume,  iods  without  causing  them  to  lose  some 
so  much  as  that  portion  of  it  which  of  their  freshness.  Dark-red  is  less  ob 
surrounds  or  adjoius  that  star-point  of  jectionable  for  certain  complexions  than 
every  figure — ^that  noble  region  where  rose-red,  because,  being  higher  than  this 
life,  and  heart,  and  mind,  all  shine  most    latter,  it  tends  to  impart  whiteness  to 

conspicuously the  Face.  them  in  consequence  of  contrast  of  tone. 

Now,  there  aro  two  types  of  face,  in    ^<*^*  draperj- :— A  delicate  green  i^  on 
regard  to  colour  or  complexion,  in  this    ^\^  eontrary,  favourable  to  all  fair  comj 

*  .^^1..  ♦u^  ii^«/^«  ot,/i  ♦»!£»    plexions  which  are  deficient  in  rose,  and 

country-namcljr  the  blonde  and  the    ]^^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  r^^^ 

dark ;  the  one  with,  fair  hair,  fair  skm,  ^.^^^^^^  inconvenience.    *But  it  is  not  as 

blue  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks— the  other  favourable  to  complexions  that  are  more 

with  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  bru-  ^^  ^jj^n  rosy,  nor  to  those  that  hare  a 

netto  complexion.     In   tho  fair  type,  tint  of  orange  mixed  with  brown,  be- 

the  various  hues  aro  all  of  the  same  eause  the  red  they  add  to  this  tint  will 

class ;  and  accordingly  the  harmonies  be  of  a  brick-red  hue.     In  tb^  latter 

of  analogy  predominate  over  the  bar-  case  a  dark  green  will  be  less  Qb)^<> 

VOL,   LZXYI.  8*1 
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iionable  than  »  delicate  greeo.  YeUow  dranery,  redder  than  if  the  contigui^ 
drapery : — Yellow  imparta  violet  to  a  to  tne  ulack  did  Dot  exiat* 
fair  skin,  and  in  this  view  it  is  less  fa- 
vourable than  the  delicate  green.  To  Tn  regard  to  ladies*  bonnets,  it  is  ge- 
those  skins  which  are  more  3'ellow  than  nerally  supposed  that  ^  great  deal,  if 
orange,  it  impaKs  white ;  but  this  com-  not  the  main  part,  of  the  effect  is  pro- 
bination  is  very  dull  and  heavy  for  a  duecd  by  the  colour  of  the  bonnet  being 
fair  complexion.  When  the  skin  is  thrown  or  reflected  upon  the  fare.  M. 
tinted  more  with  orange  than  yellow,  Chcvreul,  alter  experimenting,  in  hia 


i^T-vToUt, VhTcomplemVnto*^^^^  ^^at  the  reflection,  even  under  the  most 
low,  produces  contrary  eff^ects ;  thui  it  fiivourable  cironmstances,  is  venr  feeble, 
imparts  some  greenish-yellow  to  fair  wcept  upon  the  temples, — and.  more- 
complexions.  It  augments  the  yellow  over,  that  these  reflected  hues  have  al- 
tint  of  yellow  and  orange  skins.  The  ways  a  tendency  to  produce,  as  they 
little  blue  there  may  be  m  a  complex-  pass  into  the  ordinary  daylight,  colours 
ion  it  makes  green.  Violet,  then,  is  one  the  very  opposite  of  themselves ;  so  that 
of  the  least  favourable  colours  to  the  when  rose-colour  is  reflected  upon  the 
skin,  at  least  when  it  is  not  sufficiently  face,  a  space  lightly  tinged  with  green 
deep  to  wliiten  it  by  contrast  of  tone,  ^ill  intervene  between  it  and  the  parts 
^/u<f  drapery  :-Blue  imparts  orange  of  the  face  illuminated  directly  by  the 
which  IS  susceptible  of  allying  itself  ^  ,.  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  A  j^  ^^j^^^ 
favourably  to  white  and  the  light  flesh  x-  ir  *i.  r  lm  ^l  x 
tints  of  fiir  complexions,  whTch  have  ^fy}^  T1  ^H^^^^^']'' }^^  P^?f  * 
already  a  more  o?  less  determined  tint  fashion  lasts,  the  thmg  is  impossible ; 
of  this  colour.  Blue  is,  then,  suitable  l^^  ^"«  bonnets  are  placed  so  far  off  the 
to  most  blondes,  and  in  this  case  justi-  face— or  rather,  we  should  say,  off  the 
fies  its  reputation.  It  will  not  suit  head— that  any  reflected  tints  can  faQ 
brunettes,  since  they  have  already  too  only  on  the  hair.  Here  isM.  Chevreurs 
much  of  orange.  Orange  drapery: —  catalogue  raisonrU  of  head-dresses  in 
Orange  is  too  brilliant  to  be  elegant ;  it  relation  to  fair  and  dark  complexions ; 
makes  fair  complexions  blue,  whitens  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed,  gentlest 
those  which  have  an  orange  tint,  and  of  readers,  if  you  do  not  find  **  a  love 
gives  ft^greeu  hue  to  those  of  a  yellow  of  a  bonnet"  that  will  just  suit  you  in 
Cint  If^Mte  drapery  :-Drapery  of  a  the  list  here  presented, 
lustreless  white,  such  as  cambric  mus-  '^ 
lin,  assorts  well  with  a  fresh  complex- 
ion, of  which  it  relieves  the  rose  colour ;  FAiaHAmffl)  type. 

but  it    is  unsuitable   to   complexions  "A  black  bonnet  with  white  feathery 

which  have  a  disagreeable  tint»  oecause  with  white,  rose  or  red  flowers^  suits  a 

white  always  exalts    all    colours    by  fair  complexion. 

raising  their  tone ;  consequently,  it  is  A  lustreless  white  bonnet  does  not 
unsuitable  to  those  skins  which,  with-  puit  well  with  fair  and  rosy  complexions, 
out  having  this  disagreeable  tint,  very  It  is  otherwise  with  bonnets  of  gauze^ 
nearly  approach  it  Yerj  light  white  crape,  or  lace  ;  they  are  suitable  to  all 
draperies,  such  as  mushn,  plaited  or  complexions.  The  white  bonnet  may 
point  lace,  have  an  entirely  different  have  flowers,  either  white,  rose,  or  par- 
aspect — appearing    more    grey    than  ticularly  blue. 

white,  because  the  threads,  which  re-  A  light-blue  bonnet  is  particularly 

fleet  li^ht,  and  the  interstices,  which  suitable  to  the  light-haired  type;  it 'mar 

absorb  it,  produce  the  effect  of  a  mix-  be  ornamented  with  white  flowers,  ana 

ture  of  small  white  surfaces  with  small  in  many  cases  with  yellow  and  orange 

black  ones.      Black  drapery : — Black  flowers,   but  not  with  rose  or  violet 

draperies,    lowering   the   tone  of  the  flowers. 

colours  with  which  thej  are  in  juxta-  A  green  bonnet  is  advantageous  to 

position,  whiten  the  skin;  but  if  the  fair  or  rosy  complexions.     It  may  be 

Vermillion  or  rosy  parts  are  to  a  certain  trimmed  with  white  flowers^  but  pre- 

point  distant  from  the  drapery,  it  will  ferably  with  roae. 

follow  that,  although  lowered  in  tone,  A  rose  coloured  bonnet  must  not  be 

they  appear  relatively  to  the  white  too  dose  to  the  skin; -and  if  it  is  found 

parts  of  the  skin  contiguous  to  this  same  that  the  hair  does  not  produce  sufficient 
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BeDAt^tion,  the  distance  frbm  the  rose-  plexlon  is  separated  ftom  the  head- 

colour  may  be  increased  by  means  of  dress  by  masses  of  hair,  it  is  advan- 

white,  or  green,  which  is  preferable.    A  tageous  to  phice  between  the  hair  uid 

wreath  of  white  flowers  in  the  midst  of  (he  bonnet  certain  accessories — such 

their  leaves  has  a  good  effect  ^g    ribbons,    wreaths,    or    detached 

I  shall  not  advise  the  use  of  a  light  or  flowers— of  a  colour  complementary 

deeo  red  bonnet,  except  when  the  paintr  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .„  ^j^/       ^^^'^ 

Z  f^ZZsLtT  ^^"^  *  prescribed  for  the  violet  bonnet;  and 

m  the  complexion.  f,  ,  ^     i      l       i      j 

Finally,  tlie  painter  should  neverpre-  ^®  ?^°*«  ,^?J<>"''^ T^*  "*^.^  P**^ 

scribe  eith'fer  yellow  or  orange-coloured  o°J!,J«  outside  of  the  bonnet 

bonnets,  and  be  very  reserved  in  the  use        These  hints,  thus  thrown  out  pri- 

of  violet  manly  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies* 

TYPE  wrm  BLACK  nAiB.  are  calculated  to  be  of  use  also  to  por- 

A  black  bonnet  does  not  contrast  so  trait-painters, — to  that  class  of  artista 

well  with  the  ensemble  of  the  t}7)e  with  whose    peculiar  province  and  happy 

black  hair,  as  with  the  other  type ;  yet  fortune  it  is  to  copy  and  transmit  to 

it  may  produce  a  good  effect,  and  receive  posterity  those  types  of  female  loveli- 

advantageously   accessories    of   white,  ness  which,  in  the  richness  of  bodily 

red,  rose,  orange,  and  yellow.  presence,  earth  can  but  retain  for  a 

A  white  bonnet  gives  rise  to  the  same  ^^  ^rief  season.  The  method  of  bring- 

remarks  as  those  which  have  been  made  .       ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^j.  ^^^^  ^ 
concerning  its  use  in  connection  with        ®   „„i-  ,   „,„«««/  4^  «,  4k«  „**^„ 

the  blonde  type,  except  that  for  bm-  f.  P^"»»"  .'»«°"«f   ^  ^  ^^^  ?**«?- 

nettes  it  is  better  to  give  the  preference  t*«^  »;  such  arUsts.      Many  a  hidy  a 

to  accessories  of  red,  rose,  orange,  and  Portrait  has  been  spoiled,  and  a  poor 

also  yellow,  rather  than  to  blue.  instead  of  a  lovely  effect  produced, 

Bonnets  of  rose,  red,  cerise,  are  suit-  from  a  want  of  tasteful  selection  in 
able  for  brunettes,  when  the  hair  sei>a-  the  colours  of  the  dress  or  of  the 
rates  as  much  as  possible  the  bonnet  background.  The  first  thing  the  por- 
from  the  complexion.  White  feathers  trait-painter  has  to  do,  is  to  find  the 
accord  well  with  red ;  and  white  flow-  predominating  colour  in  the  com- 
ers, with  abundance  of  leaves,  have  a  plexion  he  has  to  paint;  and 'that 
good  effect  with  rose.  once  found,  and  faitlifully  reproduced 

A  yellow  bonnet  suits  a  brunette  ^n  his  canvass,  he  must  seek  out  the 


It  is  the  same  with  bonnets  of  an  Wending  int^  each  other  by  invisible 

orange  colour  more  or  less  broken,  such  8»»adcs,  which  he  between  the  two  ex- 

as  chamois.    Blue  trimmings  are  emi-  treme  types  of  dark  and  fair.     No  rule 

nently  suitable    with  orange  and  its  can   be  devised  that  will  guWe   him 

ahadcs.  here :  the  artist  must  be  able  to  judge- 

A  green  bonnet  is  suitable  to  fair  and  for  himself.  It  is  for  him  to  judge- 
hght  rosy  complexions;  rose,  red,  or  whether  the  dominant  tint  of  a  corn- 
white  flowers,are  preferable  to  all  others,  plexion  ought  to  be  exalted,  or  dimi— 

A  blue  bonnet  is  only  suiUble  to  a  nished,  or  wholly  neutralised.  And  if 
fair  or  light  red  complexion ;  nor  can  it  he  choose  to  weaken  it,  he  must  judge- 
be  allied  to  such  as  have  a  tint  of  orange  also  whether  this  will  be  best  donebr 
brown,  ^\  hen  it  suits  a  brunette,  it  may  ^^^  ^  drapery  of  the  same  colour  aa 
take  with  advantage  yellow  or  orange  ^^^  °omplexion,  but  of  a  deeper  tone; 
trimmings.  .     r       _    »  .  r         ^   » 


interpose  between  the  violet  and  the  ^^^  ^one,  so  as  to  produce  the  effedt 

skin  not  only  the  hair,  but  also  yellow  of  weakening  at  once  by  a  contrast  of 

accessories,  a  bonnet  of  this  colour  may  colour  and  a  contrast  of  tone, 

become  favourable."  Colour  is  so  beautiful  an  object  aa 

As  an  important  memorandum,  it  to  be  specially  suitable  for  being  muck 

must  be  added,  that,  whenever  the  used  in  the  portraits  of  the  fair  sex, 

colour  of  a  bonnet  does  not  realise  the  with  whom  beauty  b  almost  always 

intended  effect,  even  yfhon  the  com-  th^  greateat  charm.    But  with  men  it 
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is  difTerent  Thought,  as  old  Ana-  animated  hy  nohlo  ideas  in  politm» 
ereon  long  ago  sung,  is  as  much  the  science,  arts,  or  literature, — ^then  it  is 
eharacteriatic  of  the  rougher  sex  as  to  the  countenance  of  his  model  that 
loveliness  is  of  the  gentler  one ;  and  he  should  address  himself;  it  is  upon 
to  represent  the  simple  majesty  of  it  th«it  ho  should  fix  his  chief  attention ; 
Mind,  nothing  is  better  than  black  or  so  that  the  resemblance,  and  the  feel- 
dark  colours,  which  serve  to  concen-  ing  which  guided  his  pencH,  may  be 
trate  the  eye  of  the  spectator  upon  alike  conspicuous  in  his  picture.  Every- 
the  head  alone.  Indeed,  as  our  fare-  thing  being  subordinate  to  the  phy- 
well  suggestion  to  pcrtrait-painters,  siognoray,  the  drapery  should  be  of 
we  would  observe,  that  the  attention  black  or  sombre  colours ;  and  if  any 
of  the  spectator  is  always  led  away  ornaments  are  introduced  for  the  sako 
from  the  face  in  exact  proportion  to  of  relief,  they  ought  to  be  of  the  sim- 
the  number  of  different  colours  and  pleat  and  most  apposite 'kind.  Van- 
accessories  in  the  rest  of  the  picture,  dyok  may  be  accepted  as  a  oiaster  in 
Hence  the  rule  may  be  laid  down,  this  style  of  portrait-painting;  and 
that  if  the  model  has  a  physiognomy  our  artists  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
which  recommends  itself  neither  by  so  fond  of  seeking  extraordinary  effects 
the  beauty  nor  by  the  expression  of  of  light  and  shade,  and  by  giving  to 
its  features— and  still  more,  if  there  is  vulgar  persons  a  heroic  attitude,  or  to 
a  natural  defect  to  be  dissembled  or  commonplace  countenances  the  pre- 
ooncealed — the  artist  ought  to  call  to  tence  of  profound  thought,  would  d6 
b»  aid  every  legitimate  accessory,  and  well  to  study  the  chefs-^oeuvre  of  that 
all  the  resources  of  contrasted  but  great  master,  and  tncrein  learn  how 
well-assorted  colours.  But  if,  on  the  infinitely  better  beauty  may  be  pro- 
other  handf  the  Inspired  artist  feel  a  duced  by  simplicity  of  means,  by  taste 
parity  of  expression  or  loftiness  of  in  the  selection  of  the  draperies  and 
character  pertaining  to  his  model,— or  other  accessories  of  the  figures,  and 
if  a  face,  to  most  eyes  conunonplace,  by  attitudes  which  are  not  more 
strike  him  by  one  of  those  expressions  invariably  elegant  than  they  ars 
which  he  judges  to  belong  only  to  men  natural 


LATIN   VERSIFICATION. 

Half  a  century  ago,  an  elaborate  fied  by  birth,  statioUi^  or  intellectual 
defence  of  Latin  versification,  and  of  culture,  who  have  never  paid  homage 
classical  studies  in  general,  as  an  in-  at  the  shrine  of  that  self-constituted 
dispensable  element  in  every  liberal  idol,  public  opinion.  We  may,  it  is 
system  of  education,  might  well  have  true,  safely  congratulate  the  country 
heen  deemed  superfluous  by  the  jour-  upon  the  comparative  soundness*  of 
nalist  But  the  wide  expansion  of  tlte  code  of  social  opinion  in  the  pre- 
academical  learning  which  has  re-  sent  generation.  But  it  can  never  be 
cently  been  inaugurated,  at  both  the  a  safe  guide.  Its  dominion  is  fatal  to 
Universities,  combined  with  the  individuality,  the  very  soul  of  Euro- 
avowed  bias  of  the  late  Oxford  Com-  pean  as  distinguished  from  Asiatie 
mission  and  its  friends,  fairly  impose  civilisation :  it  is  the  creature  of,  and 
upon  the  essayist  of  1854  the  de-  is  always  sympathetically  affected  by, 
fence  of  that  time-honoured'  system,  the  contemporary  tone  of  public  prac- 
which  as  it  runs  directly  counter  to  tice:  it  is  ofbener  the  exponent  of 
the  selfish  and  material  tendencies  of  classes  than  of  a  truly  national  senti- 
the  age,  is  always  in  danger  of  being  ment :  its  stream  is  rarely  equable  and 
disparaged  and  undermined  by  the  clear,  but  liable  to  capricious  ebbs  and 
shallow  illiberal  conceit  of  modem  violent  reactions.  Its  strong  utilits- 
•  educational  reform.  There  are  few,  rian  bias  may  well  make  us  tremble 
indeed,  in  these  days,  however  digni-  for  the  safety  of  classical  studies,  when 
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once  reduced  to  equal  terms  of  compe-  nil  mental  culture.  On  the  other 
tidon  with  more  popular  branches  of  hand,  she  is  overtly  assailed  by  tho 
^education.  A  period  of  transition,  too,  vul^r  utilitarian  outcry  of  those 
is  proverbially  critical,  both  for  states,  gentlemen  who  will  never  be  content- 
men,  and  institutions.  ed  till  they  have  levelled  efery  on« 

We  do  not,  indeed,  anticipate  the  with  themselves.  In  this  hazardous 
literal  fulfilment  of  Dean  Gaisford's  crisis  of  tho  academic  era,  when  so 
prophecy,  that  the  New  Examination  many  perilous  innovations  have  been 
Statute  will  prove  tho  ruin  of  classical  proposed,  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  But  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  salient  points 
there  are  many  threatening  indioAtions  in  support  of  that  principle,  whereupon 
on  tho  academic  horizon.  Last  year,  the  University  has  hitherto  based  her 
not  even  the  unusual  splendour  of  educational  refonns.  May  we  venture 
tho  ceremony  at  the  Installation  could  to  ask  these  enlightened  gentlemen, 
elicit  from  the  competitors  for  the  who  affect  to  deride  the  cultivation  of 
Chancellor's  prize  a  copv  of  Latin  ancient  literature  as  the  elegant  im- 
hexnmeters  worthy  of  the  Laurel ;  not  becility  of  classical  scholarship— who 
all  the  politk'al  prestige  of  Lord  Derby  talk  so  loudly  of  the  *•  useful  ** — ^upon 
could  infuse  a  ray  of  inspiration  into  what  principle  they  Restrict  the  de- 
the  odes  composed  in  his  lordship's  signation  exclusivelv  to  certain  pet 
honour  ;  and  one  of  these  effusions,  branches  of  knowledge  1  It  seems  to 
we  regret  to  say,  actually  parsed  the  us  that,  in  this  utilitarian  controvennr* 
University  seal  disflgured  by  an  egre-  the  question  at  issue  lies  in  a  nutshell, 
gious  solecism.'*'  Society  will  ever  be  divided  into  two 

Oxford  legislation,  too,  has  testified  classes,  one  of  which  can,  and  the  other 
to  its  own  conviction  of  the  tendency  cannot,  afford  their  children  the  ad- 
of  the  now  to  the  discouragement  of  the  vantage  of  a  liberal  education.  Under 
old  studies.  Thus,  in  the  recent  Exa-  the  former  class  naturally  range  them- 
mination  Statute,  while  other  avenues  selves  the  aristocracy  and  the  country 
to  distinction  are  opened,  the  attain-  gentlemen,  beneficed  clergymen,  the 
ment  of  a  certain  standard  of  classi-  more  eminent  and  prosperous  amon£[ 
cal  knowledge  is  declared  an  essential  the  votaries  of  law  and  physic,  ana 
qualification  for  a  degree.  While,  the  most  flourishing  members  of  the 
therefore,  Oxford  has  cheerfully  vol-  mercantile  and  manufacturing  com- 
unteercd  to  meet  the  requirements  munities.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can 
of  the  age,  she  has  made  no  compro-  hesitate  to.  apply  the  term  "  useful  **  to 
miso :  she  has  founded  the  alterations  that  intellectual  discipline  which.  If 
in  her  system  upon  a  clear  and  secure  not  the  essential,  is  at  any  rate  the 
principle,  that  of  a  high  general  ednca-  JUlest  basis  of  a  large  and  liberal 
tion,  based  upon  classical  learning,  with  mental  culture  t  It  would  bo  super- 
some  introductory  professional  instruc-  fluous,  indeed,  to  argue  the  question  in 
tion  in  the  last  stage  of  the  academic  reference  to  the  few  who  are  bom  to 
career.  the  honourable  rivalry  of  the  political 

We  sincerely  trust  the  University  arena,  or  the  ease  and  dignity  of  the 
will  inflexibly  maintain  herself  in  this  country  sc^uure.  But  on  candidates 
position ;  but  to  do  so  will  require  no  for  professional  distinction  it  can 
common  firmness.  She  is  exposed,  on  never  be  too  earnestly  impressed  that 
tho  one  hand,  to  the  insidious  attacks  the  main  object  of  early  education  ii 
of  professed  friends,  like  the  late  Com-  not  to  cram  the  head  with  mere  know- 
missioners,  who  would  fain  have  per-  ledge,  but  to  develop  the  faculties 
Buaded  her  to  supersede  the  "  lessons  and  to  train  the  judgment  A  man 
of  the  grammar-school,*'  as  they  con-  of  disciplined  faculties,  it  has  been 
temptuously  term  the  study  of  the  well  said,  has  the  command  of 
master-minds  of  antiquity,  after  the  another's  knowledge:  a  man  without 
first  public  examination ;  and  to  allow  them,  has  not  the  command  of  his 
mere  professional  learning  prematurely  own.  Now,  of  all  tho  qualities  which 
to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  gene-    enable  a  man  to  take  a  lead  in  the 

*  **  Qui  gcntis  eternos  honores 
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aetivo  business  of  life,  judgment  is  the  are  such  as  afTord  a  direet  plaf  to 
foremost.  We  need  hardly  i>ay  that  we  the  faculty  of  judgment  *^  Hisioiy," 
mean  something  very  diftbrent  from  says  an  eminent  critic,*  to  whom  W9 
the  homely  faculty  styled  "common  owe  several  of  the  foregoing  enggea- 
aoDse''  (though,  after  oil,  what  Is  real-  tions, — "  history  gives  fulness,  moral 
\y  more  rare  than  genuine  common  philosophy  strength,  and  poetry  el^ 
sense?) — we  mean  that  master  prin-  vatiim  to  the  understanding."  Nor 
ciple  which  gives  its  poKscssor  a  do  thvy  serve  only  as  mutual  aids, 
vigorous  hold  upon  any  subject  he  is  but  as  mutual  corrections;  the  one 
led  to  grapple  with ;  which  is  the  softening  and  allaying  the  false  peca- 
quintessence  of  tlie  various  discipline  liar  colouring  incident  to  the  other, 
of  the  mind;  whose  very  lite  is  No  modern  literature  can  prove  a 
comparison  and  discrimination ;  and  substitute  for  the  study  of  the  an- 
which  is  assuredly  never  formed  bv  cient,  and  especially  the  Greek  maa- 
an  early  devotion  of  the  understand-  ters;  for  in  the  Greek  models  alone 
ing  to  a  single  study.  So  much  do  are  embodied  those  principles  of  ideal 
ideas  gain  in  strength  and  clearness  by  beauty  in  art  and  literature  which, 
intermixture  and  combination !  Nor  says  Colonel  Mure,  though  founded 
is  this  all ;  in  order  to  train  thojudg-  on  certain  primary  laws  of  harmony 
ment,  the  mind  must  be  employed  and  propriety,  have  no  separate  exist- 
npon  subjects  congenial  to  the  faculty,  ence  .  in  themselves  apart  from  the 
and  adapted  to  exercise  its  pea'eptions.  works  in  which  they  are  enshrined. 
Those  subjects  are  prodigal  in  variety,  The  Greek  masterpieces,  we*^  aay, 
and  comprehensive  in  their  range :  stand  upon  a  totally  different  footing 
thejT  embrace  the  study  of  religion,  from  the  literature  of  modem  Europe; 
ethics,  history,  eloquence,  criticism,  they  claim  our  admiration  and  de- 
and  the  fine  arts.  But,  miscellaneous  spair,  not  only  for  their  individual 
as  they  seem,  they  are  yet  held  in  excellence,  which  indeed  may  and 
union  by  two  capitoi  principles  of  con-  does  exist  in  the  shape  of  iH>wercf 
nexion :  first,  that  they  are  all  quar-  expression  and  originality  of  concep- 
ried  out  of  man's  moral  and  s(K*.ial  tion,  apart  from  the  observance  of 
nature ;  next,  that,  as  distinguished  those  principles,  but  for  the  elcmenU 
from  those  physical  and  mathematical  ary  laws  of  art  which  they  embody, 
sciences  "  whose  speculative  perfec-  In  Greek  letters  alone,  the  purest 
tion  is  their  practical  defect,  they  standards  of  style  are  also  the  noblest 
have  one  common  standard,  jtroitcL-  productions  of  national  genius.  The 
hU'Uu — the  very  same  that  i^ishop  case  is  the  same  in  the  regions  of  ele- 
Butler  declares  to  be  the  guide  of  gantart  The  Greek  school  of  de- 
life.  '  sign  is  the  only  one  which  has  grown 
The  infallible  sequence  taught  by  up  under  the  guidance  of  pure  native 
mathematics  has  no  affinity  with  the  genius,  in  spontaneous  conformi^ 
mixed  relations  and  contending  prin-  with  the  principles  of  ideal  beauty 
eiples  which  prevail  amid  the  infinite  and  propriety.  In  other  nations, 
variety  of  human  affairs.  **Proba-  works  of  great  excellence  are  coun- 
bility  is  the  terra  incngnila  of  the  geo-  terbalanccd  by  defects  and  anomalies 
meter :  everything  short  of  demon-  destructive  of  their  value  as  standard 
stration  is  absolutely  beneath  his  no-  models.  The  principles  of  Hellenic 
tice."  Nor  is  the  study  of  physical  art  are  equally  applicable  to  the  lite- 
science  much  more  conducive  to  the  rature  of  Italy  or  Spain,  of  France  or 
discipline  of  this  sovereign  faculty,  of  England;  and  so  far  from  there 
Chemistry,  botany,  and  astronomy —  being  any  contrariety  between  the 
useful  studies  as  subservient  to  the  principles  of  the  Classical  and  the  Ro- 
arts,  liberal  studies  as  the  food  of  an  mantic  schools,  the  merits  of  the  lat- 
ingenious  curiosity — contain  no  les-  ter  will  bo  found  to  be  in  unison,  its 
sons  of  instruction  for  us  in  the  intri-  defects  as  surely  at  variance,  with  the 
cate  problems  of  our  moral  nature  laws  of  Hellenic  composition.  To  il- 
and  our  social  institutions.  On  the  lustrate:  "  The  properties  to  be  chief- 
contrary,  the  studies  above  mentioned  ly  admired  in  the  romantic  drama-^ 
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subjects     derived     from     iodigcnous  office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor 

sources,  spirited  portraiture  of  charac-  of  sense,  as  the  head  doth ;    but  yet, 

ter,  and  vivid   representation  of  pas-  notwithstanding,  it    is   the    stomach 

sion  and  feeling — are  all  in  strict  har-  that  digestcth  and  distributeth  to  all 

mony  with  classic  principles.     Its  de-  the  rest ;  so,  if  an^  man  think  philoso- 

fects,    ac^ain — the    little    regard    for  phy  and  universality  to  be  idle  studies, 

unity  of  action,  and  entire  contempt  he  doth  not  consider  that  all  professions 

for  that  of  time  and  place — the  confu-  are  thence  served  and  supplied." 

sion    of  incidents,  inconsistencies  of  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  elegant 

chronoloory  or    geography,  and  bur-  and  liberal  recreation  with  which  clas- 

lesque  admixture  of  the  serious  and  sical  and  general  studies  relievo  the 

the  ludicrous, — are  plain  violations  of  many  voids  which  must  inevitably  oc- 

the  laws,  not  merely  of  Hellenic,  but  cur  in  professional  life.    Professional 

of  all  elegant  art."  *  rewards  are  distributed  by  no  certain 

It     is    a     thoroughly    erroneous,  rule;    and  what  can  be  a  less  enviable 

though  by  no   means   an   uncommon  state  than  the  lifeless  stagnation  to 

notion,  that   the    classical    system  of  which   the  lawyer  and  physician  aro 

education  is   mediaeval   in   its  origin  reduced,  in  the  intervals  of  practice,  if 

and  tone,  and  ought  therefore  to   be  incapable  of  relieving  the  vacancy  of 

remodelled  in   sympathy  with   other  tlieir  minds  with  those  literary  pursuits 

great  changes  in  society.     The  exact  which  at  once  invigorate  and  delight 

reverse  happens  to  be  the  case.    The  the  intellect  1    Professional  talent  has 

classical  system  was^ounded  upon  the  indeed  i>een  aptly  compared  to  muscu* 

ruins  of  the  mediaeval  scheme  of  edu-  lar,  high  mental  cultivation  to  constitu- 

cation,  which  was  professional  rather  tional,  strength, 

than  general — the  very  system  which  It  would  be  treason  to  the  cause  to 

the  utilitarians  are  seeking  to  revive,  omit  altogether  the  testimony  of  those 

ignorantly  supposing  it  to  be  the  ene-  living  authorities,  whose  names  gain 

my  and  antidote  of  mediasvalism.    It  additional   weight  from  the  fact  that 

had  indeed    been    theoretically    con-  they  are  beyond  the  suspicion  of  any 

ceived  by  some  of  those  master-minds  partiality  for  antiquated  studies,  and 

who  aro  always  in  advance  of  their  are  therefore  by  no  means  open  to  the 

own   ago    and    institutions  —  among  charge  of  being  favourable  witnesses, 

others  by  the  prescient  eye  of  Walter  The  author  of  England  and  the  ETi^lish 

de  Merton; — ^but  practically  it  origin-  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  illiberal 

ated  with  the   Reformation,  and  was  ideas,  yet  we  question  whether  any  of 

essentially  in  unison  with   the  prin-  the  professed  or  professional  advocates 

ciplcs  of  that  movement.    That  it  was  of  classical  studies  ever  pronounced  a 

thoroughly  Baconian  in  spirit  is  toler-  more  glowing  yetdiscriminate  eulogiom 

ably  clear  from  the  two  following  sen-  upon  them  than  Sir  E^dward  Bulwer 

tences,  in  which  the  great  philosopher  Lytton,  in  his  recent  address  to  his 

censures  the  mediaeval  plan  of  educa-  literary  audience  at  Edinburgh.     It  is 

tion,  which  thrust  logic  into  the  minds  conceived,  indeed,  in  the  same  spirit 

of  boys  only  fit  recipients  of  the  rules  which  inspired  the  following  eloquent 

of  grammar,  and  presumed   to  teach  tribute,  paid  by  the  noble  Chancellor  of 

jurisprudence  before  the  mind  was  ca-  the  University  of  Oxford  to  that  an- 

pable  of  embracing  science :  "Amongst  cient  classic  lore, 
so  many  great  foundations  of  colleges 

in  Europe,  I  find  it  strange  that  they  "wh»ch  must  be  the  charm. of  every 

aro  all  dedicated  to   professions,  and  youthful  mind  which  gives  itself  up  to 

none  loft  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  that  enchanting  study,  which,  impressed 

r            t:i      'c          -J      *u  *  1 : upon  the  mind  m  early  da\-s,  will  never 

large.     For  if  men  judge  that  learning  ^^^  ^„^j^^,    forgotten,  or  fow  its  influ- 

13  to  be  referred  to  action,  they  judge  ^^^^  through  long  toilsome  years.  Who 

well ;  but  in   this   they  fall  into  the  that  in  the  days  of  his  early  studieslias 

error  described    in  tlio  ancient   fable,  tasted  and  enjoyed  the  noble  simplicity 

in  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of  old  Ilomer  and  old  Herodotus — ^ths 

did  suppose    the    stomach    had  "been  classic  elegance  of  Virgil — the  sublime 

idle,  because  it  neither  performed  the  reasonings  of  Plato— the  dignity,  pow- 

*  CoL  Mua^  LiL  Ant,  Greece,  voL  L  p.  142. 
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er,  and  pathos  of  the  TS^reek  tragedians  here,  in  the  lan^agesand  the  literature 

-*-the  graphic  accuracy  of  Thucydides  of  nations,  vhich   have   left  indelible 

^-the  eattv  unaffected  narrative  of  Xen^  traces  of  their  passage  on  earth ;  there,  in 

ophou — the  vigorous  terseness  of  Taoi-  the  fruitful  vicissitudes  of  history,  con- 

tus — the  impassioned  eloquence  of  De-  stantly  remodelling  and  constantly  im- 

mosthenes  and  Jilschiues — the  grrceful  proving  the  frame  of  society.  Lastly,  in 

rhythm  and  pure  Latiuity  of  Cicero —  philosophy,  which  reveals  the  simpleai 

the  glorious  daring  of  Pindar — the  'cu-  elements  and  the  uniform  structure  of 

homel 

oasni  of  Juvenal — who  that  hcs  delight- 
ed in  all  these  in  his  early  and  most  all  connected  with  some  part,  more  or 
impressible  days,  can  be  so  dull  and  lees  important,  of  his  internal  constitu- 
eold  as  that  long  years  of  after  toil,  and  tion.  Classical  studies  keep  alive  the 
the  cares  of  public  life,  can  wholly  sacred  tradition  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
quench  in  him  that  '  diviuse  particulam  lectual  life  of  the  human  race  To  cor- 
aune,'  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  tail  or  enfeeble  such  studies  would,  in 
hb  former,  though  long-neglected  stu-  my  eyes,  be  an  act  of  barbarism  ;  a 
dies?  cnme'against  all  true  and  high  civilisa- 

Qaosemelestlmbatarecens,  iervsbU  odorem  ^o"»  and,  in  some  sor^  an  act  of  high- 
Testa  diu.  treason  agamst  humanity. 

And  no  one,  whose  mind  has  been  once 

thoroughly  imbued  with  classic  litera-  Next,  as  to  the  more  immediate  bear- 

ture,   but  must  feel  and  acknowledge  ing  of  classical  studies,  and  a   liberal 

the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  in  mental   culture,  'hh   the   two   leading 

after  life  upon  his  mind,  and  upon  the  professions    of    law    and    theology  : 

turn  and  character  of  his  thoughts  and  ^^    essential    connection    of  a  high 

arguments:  and  when  he  seeks  to  con-  ^^^^     education     with     a    sound 

Tcy  his  thoughts  in  language,  whether  |nowledge  of  jurisprudence  has  alike 

with  the  pen  or  with  the  tongue  though  ^        .     f  ^   J       ^                    . 

the   stream  may  be  drawn  'from  the  rr^       Z-    ».    r    ^  i/i-  i,«*i[-.^    *^  4U- 
pure  well  of  finglish   undefiled.'  yet  ^^e   subject    from  Blackstone^  to  the 
there  may  linger  in  the  draught  some  Pfesent  day,  and  illustrated  by  Lord 
flavour  of  the  Heliconian  spnng ;  and  Campbell  s  Lives  of  our   great  legal 
under  the  imperceptible  influence  of  luminaries,  especially  Lord  Mansneld. 
the  spirit  of  ancient  harmony,  the  rude  In  our  own  days,  the  high  authorities 
accents  of  our  rugged  but  noble  Ian-  of   Lord    Brougham,   Lord   Denman, 
guage  may  mould  themselves  into  pe-  and   Mr.  Baron   Parke,    have   unani- 
riods  which  may  sometimes  reflect,  al-  mously  re-echoed  Blackstone*8  state- 
though  imperfectly,  something  of  the  ment,  that    "the  inconveniences"  (of 
melodious  rhythih  and  the  incompara-  learning   practice   apart  from  theory, 
ble  modulaUon  of  those  mighty  masters  ^^  ^^  cramming  a  crude  mass  of  sta- 
of  thought  and  language.  ^^^  ^.^^^^t  \    perception    of  the 
i    Wo  have  nothing  to  say  to  M.  Victor  principles     of   jurisprudence)     "  can 
Cousin's  opinions  on  religious  subjects ;  never  be  efiectually  prevented  bnt  by 
but  great  weight  must  naturally  attach  making  academical  education   a  pre- 
to  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  classical  vious  step  to  the  profession  of  the 
learning,  from  the  profound  attention  common  law,    and  at  the  same  time 
which  he  has  paid  to  education  in  gene-  making  the  rudiments  of  law  a  part 
ral,  and  his  commanding  knowledge  of    of     academical    education."    ^  It    is 
modern  literature.    In  Mrs.  Austin's  highly  desirable,"    says  Mr.  Stephen 
translation  of  his  work  on  Prussian  Denison,*  "  to  combine  with  the  ele- 
EduceUion,  published  many  years  ago,  mentary  study  of  the  law  the  kindred 
we  find  the  following  passage : —  studies  of  logic,    rhetoric,    evidence, 
"Classical  studies  are,  without  any    and  history  ;  all  of  which  would  na- 
oomparison,  the  most  important  of  all ;  turally    be    done  at    the   Umversity, 
for  their  tendency  and  their  object  is  the  whereas  it  would  not,  and  probably 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  they  could  not,  be  done  at   all  at  the  Inns 
•onsider  under  all  its  grandest  aspects:  of  Coart.^'f     And    the    essential  im- 

•  Oxford  Commission  Report^  p.  77. 

/  3Yie  high  authority  of  Sir  John  Patteson  and  Sir  John  Awdry  has  recently 


^^med  the  views  here  expressed.     Suggestions  loVth regard  to  Uuivcrsitij  Reform^ 
¥DRT  and  the  Right  Hon.  tolr  i,  Y ATxicbo^.    O^ioi^  V^^V,  ^.  ^V, 
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portancG  of  the  study  of  Roman  law  with  tho  study  of  theology  the  culture 
as  the  basis  of  tho  study  of  general  of  a  sound  ethical  system.  It  f;* 
jurisprudence  has  at  length  been  re-  curious  to  observe  the  intimate  con- 
cognised  by  both  the  Universities.  It  nection  between  the  Aristotelian  idea 
is,  indeed,  highly  desirable,  not  only  of  virtue,  and  the  Anglican  as  con- 
because  so  large  a  portion  of  our  trasted  with  the  Romanist  theory  of 
English  law,  and  especially  our  Chan-  justification ;  and  full  justice  will 
eery  system,  has  directly  flowed  from  never  be  done  to  tho  purity  of  our 
that  reservoir  of  equity,  the  praetorian  Anglican  creed  until  the  defence  of 
or  cdictal  law  of  Rome ;  but  because  its  doctrmed  is  grounded  upon  sound 
the  Roman  code  is  moulded  with  a  ethical  principles,  full  as  much  as 
scientific  regard  to  principle  and  me-  upon  appeals  to  authority,  history,  and 
thod,     contrasting     very    favourably  tradition. 

with  our  own  jumbled  mass  of  inco-  The  question  of  the  usefulness  of 
hercnt  statutes.  "We  have  long  classical  studies  to  the  middle  and 
been  approaching,"  says  Hallam,  inferior  classes  of  society,  obviously 
•*the  crisis  of  a  necessary  reform;**  depends  upon  their  compatibility 
and  if  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  with  a  sufficiently  early  start  in  pro- 
find  her  Justinian,  that  blessmg  can  fessional  or  commercial  life.  Such  a 
only  be  attained  by  insuring  a  scien-  problem  can,  of  course,  receive  only  a 
tific  legal  training  both  to  the  lawyera  practical  solution.  Oxford,  meao- 
and  the  legislators  of  the  rising  gene-  time,  will  do  well  to  enlarge  her  ae- 
ration. We  sincerely  wish  every  commodation  through  channels  slis- 
Buccess  to  the  excellent  efforts  of  the  ceptible  of  rapid  contraction  and  easy 
two  Univeraities  at  once  to  maintain  expansion.'  Sir  John  Awdry  thinks 
the  unity  of  education,  and  to  initiate  that  surgeons,  architects,  and  en- 
their  students  in  the  elements  of  pro-  gineers,  and  others  dependent,  not 
fessional  knowledge  during  the  second  upon  capital,  but  mental  skill,  might, 
period  of  their  academic  career.  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  lawyers. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  illustrate  yet  still  to  an  appreciable  extent,  be 

the  advantages  of  classic  lore  as  the  attracted    by  the    encouragement  of 

groundwork    of     theological    attain-  lay  fellowships,  to  the  great  benefit  of 

ments.     Hear  the  pregnant  testimony  themselves  and  their  professions.    In 

of  Sir  W.  Hamilton — ^no  partial  wit-  a  commercial  country  like  our  own, 

ncss  in  aught  concerninc^  the  Church  where   wealth  is,  in  a  great  degree, 

of    England    or   tho    Univeraity    of  the   standard    of   social    distinctions, 

Oxford: —  and  where  that  wealth  is  continually 

•*A  comparison  of  the  Scotch  and  shifting,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
English  Churches  aflfords  a  curious  illus-  define  social  privileges  by  particular 
tration  in  point.  In  the  latter^  the  clergy  classes.  There  exists  at  present  no 
have  a  tolerable  classical  training,  but  statistics  by  which  we  can  surely  cal- 
for  ages,  we  may  say,  no  theological  culate  the  disposition  of  the  middle 
education  at  slL  In  the  former,  the  classes — ^to  use  a  broad  descriptions- 
clergy  must  accomplish  the  longest  ^o  avail  themselves  of  the  preliminary 
course  of  theological  study  prescribed  in  professional  education  which  is  all 
any  country,  but  with  the  worst  and  ^^at  the  University  can,  without  low- 
shortest  classical  preparation,  i  et^  in  ^ji^^  :♦-  functions.  imnarL 
theological  erudition,  what  a  contrast        ,5       .»  „^^  J.A^^^», 


do  the  two  Churches  exhibit  I     And  this    -  ,  •      •    t 

simply  because  a  learned  scholar  can    ^f^   remarks  uw)n  classical  composi- 


We  will  now  endeavour  to  offer  a 
V  remarks  upon  classical  composi- 
tion, as  practised  in  our  great  publia 


easily  slide  into  a  learned  divine  with-  "0">  ^  pracusea  ra^  our  greai  puoiio 

out    a  special  theological   education;  schools— a   topic  naturally  suggested 

whereas  no  theological  education  can  by  the  volumes  before  us. 
make  a  man  a  competent  dirine  who  is        It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the 

not  a  learned  scholar — theology  being,  primary   object   of  classical   study   is 

in  a  human  sense,  only  a  philoloey  and  not    the     attamment     of    a    certain 

a  history,  applied  by  philosophy.  *  amount  of  knowledge,  but  the   culti- 

We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  of  in-  vation  of   a  pure   taste.      That  any 

calculable    importance    to    associate  degree    of    antiquarian    learning,    or 

■     ■  '  «  '  ■ 

*  Discumons  on  Philo9ophy,  dec,  p.  880. 
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or,  niiJ  pallios  of  t)ii!  Orfrrb  trng<r<1iMU 
— iliv  unti'liiv  ai.>ciiraiTy  iif  ThuPvdidM 
— llie  L-iuv  uiiairu>-tv.l  uurnlive  ut  Xen- 
o|iliuu — llia  vi^uniui  Icneneu  of  Taci- 
tus—tlie  i[ll)qu«iuliril  "loiiUL-licv  of  D«- 
iiiuitlieuiM  utii]  .Kauliiiici — tlie  urrcefiil 
rhj'tliiil  Slid  iiure  Laliiiity  uf  Uocro— 
tlic  ijIuiiiiiM ilmius  of  I'itidar — tbe  'gd- 
riicu  fulivitiis'  of  lluracc — rhe  ilirewd 
Lutiiely  wit  t.f  Tcr«nv« — tlie  bilinE  "r- 
oMtti  (if  Juvviml — who  that  held Jight- 
cil  ill  all  tlivie  in  liii  earlj  and  mort 
iiiiiin-iuiibltf  dayt,  caii  be  lo  dull  and 
cnfd  n>  tliat  long  yean  of  after  toil,  and 
Ui«  cnrea  of  [lublio  lif<^  can  wboP 
qucnvii  in  liiiii  that '  diTina  partwp' 
mune,'  with  which  hs  waa  jnplr 
his  formvr,  though  long^cgte' 
dicil 

Quii  Hiul  hL  Imbula  now,  ■ 
TuUkIiu.  „,      the 

And  no  one,  wlioaa  f  .  -^i'sa'"*  ''"' 
thoroughly  imbmi*  .  r'-y^  .'Kii  '■'i'"^ 
inn.  but  mnat  '■■■•'Af  b'"'^  known 
the  inBueoM  •  ■  ■  'J'fZ^.c-n;  of  jimt 
after  Ut.  up  -^^fot  si-.p!.-. 
turn  and'  V  V''^.  jifl''"''  ''  ''"■ 
argumer      .._j,  X-^^  ,hat  Ikre  i-xiata 


tv 

of  natioiM;  wlJeb   have 

the  frHitAil*ici>it£' 

but 

pniTi^tbefra' 

^ultvof 

philiSphy.T- 

.1,  «hi.:h 

eleuwU  ar 

II.  ncquir. 

that  WOT 

.1 

a  the  fan 

langn*' 

jy 

will  Inks 

in**' 

ere 

>t  in  n  Kt 

aP 

lie! 

Ts,  but  he 

.  nlliT 


>■■>,   wlik'h 


with' 
the 

'" orTllfr 

S*'      flUi   >■  rU    "  '']j[.r  i.ifBs  niul  iuLn'ta 

t       '^    ''TO™  11""'  •"■■"l.lfd   in 

■       J*r'&c;db.-nuly.  uHd  llmt 

i^  J*"'  „,-  s-urirKC  of  llitir  own  ori- 

K^'^Xr-i'ii'l  cronli™  P""vr. 

gl^'-\i  ilio  nifidis  iif  i'i>iiipoi.itiiin, 

•^  *viT*i "'■"''""    I'ondin-fM    ill   llio 

'''*\Ti»d  i'l''P>"t  B>4i(ilnn.lii](.  Elon- 
W'^dPurrliip  has  cr«r  been  charae- 
("■j  i,y  {M'euliar  prawj  uiui  n'linc- 
'JJ^jTiluit  it  uwi-a  Ihi-HC  qualiUtH  tu 
■jTedltiin.' «f  lalin  putlnr  i«  cleor, 
jV^,„  tbu  fait  tliat  viTHifKniion  lina 
IhraV"  (^V"^^'!^  ('■*>  vlituf  attention 
Jf  tho  KH.li  iiiaslvrs. 

It  li9!i  lliia  iindi'iiiublc  mlvantaire 
gyrr  (-xiTciM-H  In  pnmc,  lliat,  na  in 
nalinn^  kh  Id  iuillvidimK  tlic  uaagi- 
nation  Ix  dcvelopi-d  vnriiiT  than  Sio 
r(!iiH(iniii;r  puwurs.  Vnnte  vumjtoid- 
tiiiuH,  iiiilci-il,  nt  (niljlii-  u-liiMils,  hnvu 
U'l^n  luii'i'ily  ilivrrutliil  nt  hw  yvnn 
niukr  llic  uiiK|>i(.-<«  of  Dr.  Ariiold: 
bistorii-al  and  criticul  dir^ijiiiMtimia, 
iiiLifiiiiarv  i-in'CvhcH  nnd  liriiciv,  f.'cii- 
i;raii|iic3l  dincripllonii  (if  (-ountiiia, 
&e..  Iiiivo  tMi'i)  huUtitutcd  witli  Ihw 
hi>.t  tffift  T<<i  tlif  injiid  moral  trii- 
iiiaa  (tVr/t/g  e*t  hna  rtf,  <(y.)  wlucb 


.1  euuat  7.1'nl  nnd 
•K\wii'\a  ho  fLi'lg 
id  hid  yoarR. 
A-ully  trUL-  (but  Ijilin 
.  exerted  V.  vrMn\Aae 
.„iiil  ititliipnix'  upon  wojks  cf 
^.iiius.  We  wiil  rendily  ai-i'ept  Dean 
:klilinan'H  asi.nn,  that  it  nm-r  tilhcr 
iimdo  or  marred  a  poet.  I'l-lran-ti. 
Uuiardo,  Ariimti),  Ta>«o,  all  comjioBi'd 
in  I^tln,  but  nMurvdIy  williout  any 
Barrilice  iif  puiv  idimialiv  Itiilian  fur 
cxulk,  or  liutiiiiHcd  terms  uf  eviin*- 
aioii.  Tlio  noblo  UiouyiilH  of  the 
Paradite  Lost  are  jwrhaiw  east  aeva- 
Kionall)-  in  too  antique  n  iiiuuid.  Unt 
if  wo  turn  ftoni  puilr^'  lo  craturj", 
WBB  Conning  under  no  obli^pitiona  lo 
Ilia  4.-lust>ica1  atudiett  f<>T  Iho  faslidiuu 
deliL-acy  of  liia  toitlc,  liio  lii);h-n'riiui;lit 
tone  of  hU  Ktyle,  and  tiiu  ^iili-ndid 
hariuuRy  of  I'm  diVthml  Did  Ihc 
pages  of  Tully  and  Demosihtnt-s 
erninn  tlio  bold  unrctlored  »uiplii'ity 
of  Fox?  Few,  if  any,  will  dJEputii 
the  palm  of  eloqucnec  with  the  nuble 
Clianeetlor  of  Oxford,  wIiori-  l.ntiii 
vomvs  arc  rejiistcreil  ainonf!  llic  I'ni- 
vcruly  prizo  pocnis — a  standard  illus- 
tmlion  of  our  arj;iiment. 

Without  a  knowledge  «f  versitii-n- 
tion  it  is  impoKsiblu  to  ii|ipr(t'iatu  the 
(,>re3t  priiici|des  of  ancient  liarmciiy 
an  applied  to  eoinposilion  in  prose. 
The  [hylhm  of  t'lassical  pros<>,  if  not 
subject 'to  the  anine  ruli«  wiili  vcrae, 
is  yet  iiilhieneed  l>y  llio  Muno  laws. 
Tl)u  riiytluii  Is  mctrirul  in  both.  How 
can-niliy  It  waa  sludii-d  lis  oltvlons 
from  the  etalHirtilo  detail  with  wlik-li 
Arisfotlo  and  Ciecro  enter  into  the 
Htruuluru  of  scnteiuvs.  the  arrang:<!- 
nienl  of  wonls,  arMl  the  eadeiia'S  of 
lierlods.  It  in  well  known  lluit,  on 
the  death  of  I'luto,  the  litvt  lino  of 
bis  Rfi-vhlic  WAS  found  In  his  study 
will)  the  word*  vuriouNlv  dJFpoHcd  in 
seven  different  ways,  llow  earefully 
TaWj  vitnAa  &  luxameter  cii<Ud{[  to 
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sm.  sentence,*  preferring  to  dilute  the  exclusively  employed.     It    exhansts 

^foree  of  an  assertion  to  any  violation  too    rapidly  its    own    resources :  the 

«>f  Ihe  laws  of  euphony.     They  were  same  imaofcs  and  phrases  are  repeated 

depts,  too,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  with  wearisome  monotony :   idio  epi- 

'le   to   the   subject-matter.       Their  thets   and    adverbs    are   grni^witously 

'<)ds,  now  flowin((  like  the  onward  intruded  to  fill   up   the   chinks   of   a 

of  the  ocean,  in  one  magnificent  lino:  the  conceptions  are  destitute  of 

♦*   harmony — now   broken   into  accuracy,  the  imajrery  of  variety,  tho 

abrupt,  nervous,  and  concise —  langungo  of  novelty.      Public-school 

fall,  and  are  endlessly  diver-  experience      will     readily     illustrato 

vmpathy  with  the  author's  this.      Several     years    ago,    at    the 

'^lio    uietrio4il     cadence    of  annual     examinations    at    a    certain 

*  period  in  Demosthenes  great  school,  it  was  by  no  means  an 

'                            Ters,  but  it  is  managed  uncommon  practice  for  sevenil  of  the 

"^        .^t                luisito     skill   that    the  comp  titors   for  scholarships   to   pro- 

1^                            the   suspicion    of  de-  pare  beforehand  sunsets  ami  sunrises, 

,to  only  in  the  decline  of  which    they   introduced   as    preludes, 

vury    that    form    triumphed    over  interweaving     them,    as    best    they 

Bubstunce;  and  the  excessive  caro  of  could,  with  the  body  of  their  exercises, 

Isocrates  to  balance  exactly  the  oppo-  though  usually  witli  some  sacrifice  of 

rite   clauses   of  his  periods  defeated  relevancy !      To  the  vices  of  such  a 

itself.     But,  with  this  casual   cxcep-  system  the  habit  of  translation  from 

tion,    the  laws   of   ancient  euphony  modern    poetry  supplies   an    effective 

arc  almost  an  essential  study  for  tho  antidote :   it  at   once   evokes   a  clear 

modern  orator  or  historian.     The  late  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  charac- 

Sir  Robert   Peel    endeavoured,   with  teristics  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry, 

much  sincerity  and  eloquence,  to  im-  and  enriches  tlie  imagination  with  a 

press    this    cardinal   truth    upon    the  perpt'tual  influx  of  new  imagery,  ideas, 

students  at  his  inaugural   address  at  and  combinations. 

Glasgow;   and  ho  assuredly  enforced  "The  ingenuity  of  Bcholnrship,"  says 

it  by  hi-*  own  example.     Let  any  man  Bean  Milnmn,  "the  command  of  purely 

judge  candidly  for    himself,   by  con-  classical  language,  the  folicit^V  of  expres- 

trasting  with  the  oratory  of  Canning  "«».  a"*^  ♦*»«  facility  ofversilicntion  are 

and   Peel,  tho   style  of  writers  unin-  perhaps  displayed  in  the  highest  degree 

itiated     in    the    studies    of    classical  J"   trans  atio.m   from   modern   poetry: 

•  .      1 .  there  is  the  dithcully  of  soiziiig  the  near- 
■cnoars    P*  est  equivalent  nhruse,  of  tronsnosinir  the 

In  the  practice  of  Latin    versifica-  f„ii  g^pint  of  the  conception  or  the  ifveli- 

tion,    many    essential     improvements  n^ss  of  the  image,  without  olfending 

have  been  mtrodueed  mto  our  public-  against  the  genius  of  the  older  tongue  ; 

school  system  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  close  adherence  to,  the  slight  de- 

At  tho  commencement  of  that  period,  partnre  from,  the  sense — ^the  substitu- 

original  composition  in  verse  was  tho  tion,  where  absolutely  necessary,  of  a 

grevailing  fashion — ^translation  from  kindred  fonn  of  thought  or  word:  all 
nglish  poetry  was  an  experiment  as  this  puts  to  the  severest  test  the  resour- 
yct  untried.  'Original  effusions  aro  a  ce»  of  the  writer;  gives  the  measure  at 
salutary  and  indispensable  sllmulus  onceof  his  fertility,  taste,  and  judiajmeut; 
to  the  imagination  ;  nor  can  either  and— especially  m  the  shorter  pieces- 
style  or  versification  attain  equal  bold-  ?f '"?.^'>  ^^^i"*}"^  ^»»**  Pf  ^^^.  I>^  ^«^''  ^*<^ 

ness  and  freedom  when  fettered  by  llll":^'"^,^  i^'i^T*'  of  onginal  compo^ 
.,  i»  *_«  1  .•  -Da  sition  with  fidelity  of  translation,  that 
the  process  of  translation.  But  as  blamele«,  correctniss  both  in  expression 
long  as  It  IS  agreed  that  education  ^n^  in  versification,  which  invites,  and 
ought  to  be  adjusted  rather  to  tho  even  defies,  the  most  rigorous  criticism: 
capacities  and  requirements  of  tho  it  admits  no  negligence,  and  but  spa- 
mass  than  the  talents  of  individual  ringly  poetic  licence ;  it  must  be  taste- 
boys,  it  is  clear  that  this  method  of  ful  as  well  as  scholarlike. ^^f 
composition  is  very  objectionable,  if  Previous  to  this  ordeal,  a  boy  has 

*  Se.,  by  uniformly  substituting  ctse  videatur  for  esse  videtur  at  the  termination 
of  a  period. 

^f  Quarterly  Eevieia,   art.  "  Arundines  Cami,**  No.  cxxxvliu 
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bat  little  real  appreciation  of  the  r*-    ''Repetitioa;"    that   is    to    say,    the 
sources,  the  genius,  the  idiom  of  the    wholesale  committing  to   memory  of 
classical  languages.    The  practice  re-    books  of  the  JEneid,  the  odes  of  Ho- 
acts    upon   the    whole   tone    of   his    race,  or  even  speeches  of  Cicero.     It 
flcholarship,    giving  it   accuracy  and    is  stimulated  by  prizes,  and  is  beyond 
depth ;  awakening   the   perception  of    question  well  adapted  to  invigorate  the 
those    subtle    shades    of    expression    memory;  but  unless  employed  with 
which  escaped  him  before,  and  quick-    unusual  discrimination,   it    is  apt  to 
ening  his  sense  of  classic  elegancs  and    consult  the  memory  at  the  expense  of 
beauty.     It    demands,    however,    the    higher  and  nobler  faculties.     We  have 
greatest    care   and  discrimination   on    known  boys  receive  a  prize  for  repcat- 
Uie  tutor^s  port     Those  passages  only    ing  a  play  of  Sophocles,  without  be- 
from  English  poetry  should  at  fu^t  be    ing  able  to  construe  accurately  a  single 
given  for  translation  which  approach    passage  therein.     In  such  cases — and 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  simplidly  of    they  are  by  no  means  of  unfrequent 
the  Latin  idiom.     To  subdue  to  classi-    occurrence — it  is  obvious  that  adoublo 
cai  purity  overcrowded  imagery,  com-    mischief  is  engendered  by  the  prac- 
plexity  of   metaphor,   affected,  senti-    tice;    the  mind  is  deadened  to  the 
mental,  over-florid    English,  is   not  a    vivid  perception  of   poetical  beauty, 
task  to  be  imposed  upon  a  mere  tiro ;    and  a  fatal  facility  of  mere  verbiage  la 
it  is  the  consummate  triumph  of  the    acquired,  without  any  adequate  effort 
most  exquisite  scholarship.     It  should    on  the  part  of  the  composer — without 
always  be  remembered  that  the  Latin    clearness  of  conception,  definite  ima- 
langunge  had  not  the  universality,  the    gery,  or  skilful  choice  of  phrase.    It 
comprehensiveness,  and   flexibility  of    is  arduous  to  contend  against  the  pre- 
the  Greek;   it  was   moulded  by  the    judices  of    schoolmasters — they     are 
two  great  spheres  of  national  energy,    often  compelled  to  revolve  in  the  old 
the  Camp  and  the  Senate ;  and  in  its    orbit  by  the  absence  of  sympathy  or 
purest   epochs   was  scarcely    capable    unanimity.      Prescriptive  usage  and 
of  giving  adequate  utterance  to  the    tradition  exert  their  venerable  inflo- 
Bubtleties  of  philosophic  thought,  or    ence  against  change ;  and  the  onerous 
the  elaborate   sentimcntalism  of  mo-    nature  of  their  duties  often  admits  of 
dern  poetry.    **  Latin  verse,**  says  the    little  discrimination  in  adjusting  their 
eminent  scholar  and  critic   whom  we    system  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
have   before   quoted,  **  is  the  noblest    scholars.    But  surely  it  would  be  easy 
vehicle   for  subjects   which  admit  of    to  substitute  a  selection  of  beautiful 
study  and   skill  and  elaborate  finish    passages,  such  as  the  memorable  lines 
— ^where    the    expression    should    be    m    honour    of    Marcellus,    and   the 
condensed  or  expanded,  either  to  en-    speeches,  so  full  of   sweetness  and 
force  moral  truth   by  some  pregnafSt    pathos,  in   the    latter  books  of    the 
and   apotliegmatic  line,  or  to  invest    JEneid,  for  these  indiscriminate  tasks, 
A  dry  and  barren  subject  with  foreign    whereby  both    the  virtues    and    the 
hues  of  picturesque  beauty:    here  it    faults  of  antiquity  are   stereotyped, 
moves  in  its  own  element ;  its  mascu-    and  condemned  to  promiscuous  and 
line  beauty  and  its  suggestive  richness    servUe  imitation.     We    cannot    help 
have  full  scope.**     We  should  hardly    suggesting,  too,  that  a  similar  change 
have  invited  attention  to  a  truth  which    might  be  made  with  great  advantage 
may  appear  to  some  at  once  cardinal    in  the  system  of  impositions.    Leam- 
and  obvious,  had  we  not  seen  it  con-    ing  partu:ular  passages  by  heart  would 
etantly    neglected    by    inferior    peda-    surely  prove  a  far  more  salutary  dis- 
gogues,  who,  partly  from  a  petty  am-    cipline    than    the    existing    practice, 
Eition,  partly  from   want  of  discrimi-    whereby    boys    are    constantly    sen- 
nation,  seemed    determined    to  mul-    tenced  to  write  out  thousands  of  lines, 
taply  rather   than   alleviate  the    dlffi-    to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  hand- 
culties  of  their  scholars.  writing,  in  which    a    slovenly   style, 

Wo  shall  probably  bo  thought  para-    once  contracted,  often   lasts  for  life, 
doxical  for  our  opposition  to  another    It  is  easy  to  object  that  the  powers  of 
practice  which  has  long  been  a  part    memory  vary,  and  that  it  would  be 
of  the  c)as8k'a\  discipline  of  our  public    difficult  to  graduate  the  task  to  indi- 
echoola.     Wo  allude  to  what  is  termed   \Vd\iaiX  ca^vvk^*,  but  the  facility  of 
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writing  rapidly  vtaiei  almost  equally,  original.    Bnt  perfect  fidelity -is  indeed 

and  a  clever  schoolmaster  soon  learns  aliuoet  impossible,  from  the  diflferentidi- 

to   appreciate    the    faculties    of    his  o»"  of  the  languages,  the  closer  or  mora 

pupils.  diifuse  forms  of  speech,  the  different 

The  editor  of  the  Oxford  ArUhdogy  ^«"g^*»  «/  ^^^  corresponding  verses ;  we 

bears  a  highly  disUnguished  name  as  **^*'3"  have  too  much  or  too  little;  the 

a  classical  scholar;  and  wo  only  wish  ^^"^  "  "'  o»^  P^^<^«  inadequate,  in 

he  had  contributed  nlt>re  of  his  own  ^^^Jnt"  '^""^            ^^               ^"^^^^ 
compoMtions  to  the  volume  before  us. 

llo  disclaims,  in  his   preface,  in  the  The  first  stanza  of  tho  Elegy — 
strongest  terms,  any  intention  of  ri- 

vnllino-     thfl     Arundin^s     Crnni       VV«  ^ The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  iMirtlnR  day, 

vailing     mo     Arunames     CffWll.      VVe  ^  The  lowing  herd  wind*  slowly  o'«r  the  lea, 

cannot   but    suspect   there  is  a  slight  Thu  pIouKhman   bomeword  pknU  his  weary 

affectation  in  this;    but  it  would  not  .  ^7*^'    .v       -.j.  ^   i.          .          « 

1              ^   4.     A.     '            t           I.    au     *  .  And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me  t* 

be  good  taste  in  us  to  put   the  two 

works  in   competition ;   and  wo  shall  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

only  say,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  the  „ 

AnthnUiav  n  vi»rv  amnll    nrnnnrtinn  «>f  Rctlullt  exsequlas  lucls  rox  ferrea;  rcptat 

Aninoiogy  a  very  small  proportion  oi  j^„„  g,„^  ^^j^j^  p^^  .^^^  1^^^^^  p^^.,,^ 

those    comic    rhymes  with   which    the  Ipae  dumum  tarda  lurradUur  pede  feiMU4  arator, 

Arundines  were   absolutely   overrura.  iit  nocii  ei  nobis  ierra  rcllcia  racat." 

To  enable  tho  reader  to  form  his  own  j              •     ?     •        i      •    i 

judgment,  wo  will  point  out  several  of  .^'""T""  'T  ''^^<f  «^P«b- 

th..:e  vcmions  from  English  poetry  ^'t"'     '"  °"',  .^"'"'*b.--'"'^S««ent  it 

„ . .  .              .                  .  *^  i^«^i*  ^Ja  savours  more  of  the  ambitious,  affected 

which  seem  to   us  most  e  effant  and  j.  ..        f  /-.i     j*          j  ^u     -i         ^ 

.^  .  i.  I       .     ,        .     ,1       ..  ®  . »  diction  ot  Claudian  and  the  silver  ago 

tastc-lul.    A  place  in  the  *ront  nuk  ^^^^  ^^             .    ^.^  simplieity  of  vfr- 

mu8    bo  as8.gT.ed    to   Mr.   Goldwm  ^,    ,^^      ^    (  unafft-cted  purity  of 

Smi  h,  fellow  of  Univer8ityCollege-a  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^5^^,,^^     ^y^^,5  ^J^ 

most  accomplished  and  gifted  scholar,  ^ugust^in    pooU.    have  written   com- 

whose  name  so  otten   iimircs  amonfif  si-              i         »     a   j   •         * 

*u     I        u  A   V  ^      c  4u^    A^^A  «»£  posuH  diem,  or  lucemJ    And  is  not 

tho   laurelled  lists   of  the   Academic  ^       ferrea  foirlv  onen   to   objection! 

Register.    Among  his  translations  will  /^  ,„^.  j,  •„„  .^.A  xk^,^  •    ^«  •'   ...„^i. 

1    5      J             '        c  c  .     t.^  -—  ^r  Considering  that  there  is  no  context, 

be  tound  a  version  of  four  stanzas  of  preceding   verse    to  explain   the 

Gray  s  Elegy  mto  Latin  clegincs.    He  ^,  J    ^^  j^  |„^^,,    ^^^^     i„'i^,,i  jy^ 

has  modestly  abstained  from  attempt-  T^^.^  A^^  a.^  ^.;,«-«„i      <l'i,«i,««.w— ^ 

,,         iT  1                  1  •«•          4  J  I.  apart  irom  the  original,    bhakespcare 

ing    the  whole — an    ambitious    task  .f».  ^    n  ,.  ^  .  ^    ,*»  _  ^    , ,  .   .   *^   . , 

J  I     au    T»        T    LI   iLT      .,1  „  talks  of  tho  troT?  tongue ;  but  the  mid" 

essayed  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Macaulay,  „•  .,  .77  •    .1  ^  r.fl„„:' « i:„,   «..  \a^ 

A       M^      1'       g^           mu     ^  Ti?ff/M  t>e«,  in  tho  foregoing  line, avoids 

5"  ^^J^T^^'^l^^T   K^^  "^K  all  ambiguity.     Anxiety  for  close  fi- 

lar  difficulues  which  be8et^  the  who-  j^,.     to  the  original  hui  probably  be- 

1      '"  J*"' -w"**" -.K*"  ^;''"'".    ^7  t™yed  the  translator  into  boUi  these 

been    described    with     charnctenslic    ._•._,; 1.1.  . u...  .1..  .i 


rV    ."•■*^"^^  ,V. '"     '='"'™^"'"=»'«  exceptionable  terms.     But  the  three 

taste  by  Dean    Milman.      They  are  ^^^^      ^,^^  are  admirable ;  every 

created  by  the  peculiar  cast  of  beauty  ^^^  „„j  "^^^^  „f  expression  is  rch- 

-hich  graces  the  original  poem.  .  ^^^j              ^^^    „„^d  that  without 

•That  beauty  con«8l.  in  the  perfect  |       ^^|g^_^   ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^   .^.^_ 


no  new  imago  is 


balance    and    harmony  between    the  {,  .       .       .. 

thought  and  the  language,  in  the  unity  nothing  is  .otiose;    x,u  ii«w  u,«go  « 

of  the  versification  with  the  general  ex-  officiously  intruded ;  there  is  nothing 

pression:  there  is  at  once  consummate  aavouring    of    elaborate    or    toilsorao 

art  and  perfect  ease ;  every  line  of  Ian-  artifice ;    while   tho   last  line   retains 

gunge  is  in  its  proper  gradation,  every  much  of  the  quiet  melancholy  of  the 

word    in    its    proper    place;    all  the  original.     Wo  subjoin  tho  three  suc- 

thoughts,  words,  and  numbers  are,  as  it  ceeding  stanzas,  with  the  Latin  ver- 

were,  tones  in  the  general  harmony,  sion : — 

Thus  it  is  that  the  slightest  substitution 

forces  an  invidious  conipari8«)n  ;  that  the  "  ^""^^^  *^°  gllmmorlng  landscape  on  th« 

slightest  transposition  mars  the  effect ;  KxA&i  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  hold^ 

the  least  omission  makes  a  void,  and  a  Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning 

superfluous  word  is  felt  as  a  clog  and  ^    ,fljK*»i, 

a  When.     Even  if   the   copy    could  And  drowsy  llnkllngs  lull  the  distant  folds : 

be    perfecUj    alike,    with    no    feature  B*^e  that,  from  yonder  If  y-mantled  tower, 

,.'^        v^           A^'i       A            A  The  moping  owl  does  U>  the  moon  complain 

lost,  no   lineament  misplaced,  we  de-  q^  gy^h  ^  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 

mand  the   life^  the  expression  of  ths  Moleai  her  sncknt  soliUtfy  reign. 
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Hmrkl  kow  ttM^Mered  calm  Vbai  breathes 
arouod, 
Bids  every  fierce  tumnltnons  paaefon  cense. 
In  Blill   small  accents  whtepertng   from   the 
l^nnd     ■ 
A  gralef  ui  eorncflt  of  elornal  peace.** 


^'Jamqae    oculoa   sensim    aublustres   fallcre 
culleiS 

Omnis  et  in  toto  conticet  aura  polo : 
Tantiiin  ctnittfu  (irociil  tinnitus  ovilia  ronlcct 

Somnifen  el  resuno  canthorus  orbe  volat. 

Interdum    atque   bodcr&   restltB   h  culmino 
turrls 

Ad  lunam  auditur  noctua  rooesta  qocrf ; 
Secretis  si  quis  propius  pcnelralibus  errans 

Rumpat  inucoestMB  Jura  vetusta  domils. 

AndinM  ut  insanoe  luilmi  cessore  tumultua 
Que  spirat  luld  pax  venerandn  Jubct ; 

£que  solo  tcnui  gnitii!8{m.i  voce  suMurrat, 
Credo,  mauet  Tessos  non  violanda  quies.** 

The  classical  reader  will  not  accuse 
us  of  indiscriminate  panegyric,  if  we 
decline  to  find  any  fault  in  these  lines. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  opening 
stanzas  of  the  poem  are  by  far  the 
easiest  to  invest  with  a  classical  garb : 
they  are  ahnost  entirely  descriptive, 
and  the  images  presented  fall  wilh 
more  or  less  facility  into  any  lan- 
guage: it  is  the  subsequent  train  of 
sentiment  and  reflection,  awoke  by 
those  images,  which  it  is  so  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  embody  in  a 
Latin  version.  But  this  in  no  degree 
detracts  from  the  honour  due  to  the 
Oxford  translator :  he  has  shown  that 
he  knows  his  own  strength,  and  the 
capacities  of  the  language;  and  ho 
has  triumphed  where  others— and 
those  scholars  of  no  ordinary  preten- 
gions — ^have  conspicuously  failed. 

The  following  lines  of  Coleridrje, 
translated  into  asclepiads  by  Mr. 
Smith,  show  that  his  powers  of  versi- 
fication are  not  contined  to  elegiacs : — 

<*  As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 

1  plucked  the  garden's  pride, 
Wltnin  the  petals  6f  n  ruso 

A  sleeping  love  I  spied : 

Aronnd  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 

or  many  a  lucent  hue ; 
All  purple  glowed  his  cheek  beneatli, 

Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  BofUy  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 

Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest, 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  the  flower, 

On  spoUess  darah's  breast." 


**  Dam,  quBcunqus  vigct  copia  narium, 
Horti  delicias  persequor,  in  rosa 
Nuper  flure  Jaccntem 
Vidi  forte  cupldinem ; 


Lnnsen  cut  rutilas  tempora  tenlsi 
Ambit  versicolor ;  purpurese  gensi 
Subter  dulce  corascis 
Ardent  roribus  ebria. 

Incauturo  tenerft  corripui  manu 
Somnus  ne  placidos  discuterem,  et  sinus 
8ic  in  liore  revinctum 
tiarSB  sub  niveostuU.'* 

But  wo  cannot  speak  in  enlogistio 
terms  of  some  other  contributors  to 
the  Anthology.  The  following  speci- 
men of  Mr.  George  BuUer^s  composi- 
tion is,  in  our  opinion,  below  medio- 
crity. It  is  desit^ned  for  a  version  of 
Wordsworth's  "Lucy,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  three  stanzas,  charitcterised 
by  peculiar  simplicity — a  trait  which 
would  have  secured  it  a  better  fate  at 
the  hands  of  another  translator.  Tho 
first  of  these  stanzas  is  thus  massacred 
by  Mr.  Butler —  ^  ■ 

^  She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways, 
Beside  the  sprintrs  of  Dove  ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 
And  very  few  to  love." 

**  Avia  quA  tacilo  perrepit  flumfne  Dova, 
Exiguam  tenuil  nostra  puelln  dumnm : 
Rarus  earn,  semper  rarus  laudator  adtbat : 
Vix  quuque,  qui  coierent,  unus  et   alter 
erant.*' 

It  is  fortunate  that  tho  reputation 
of  the  Oxford  Anthology  does  not 
repose  upon  Mr.  Butler's  shoulders. 
We  never  saw  a  version  disfigured  hj 
so  many  faults.  In  tho  first  place, 
the  English  is  painfully  diluted ;  and 
for  tliis  there  is  no  excuse;  for  full 
expression  has  been  given  to  tho  ori- 
ginal in  tho  subjoined  elegiac  couplet, 
by  Mr.  Do  Tcisssiez  of  Corpus  Clu'isLi 
Cfollcge : — 

**Avia   tesqna  forens,  curvze  propd   flumina 
DovsQ, 
Porca  procis  Virgo,  ncscia  laudis,  erat.*» 

The  effl'Ct  of  semper  rarus  is  ex- 
tremely awkward ;  it  is  evidently  not 
intended  for  an  oxymoron :  if  it  had 
been  so  designed,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  tasteless  employment  of  that 
figure.  As  it  stands,  it  presents  the 
most  grotesque,  self-neutralising  as- 
pect imaginable.  And  we  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  us,  discern  jmy  distinc* 
tion  between  laudator  and  colerenl, 
Colo  is  not  tho  classical  expression  for 
love ;  it  usually  signifies  the  homage 
paid-  by  a  dependant  to  his  patron — 
the  deference  shown  by  man  to  man, 
not  the  devotion  of  a  lover :  instead 
of  being  distinguished  from  laudator^ 
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it  exactly  corresponds  to  it  In  the 
snccoeding  lines  the  translator  is  not  a 
whit  happier : — 

**  A  TioTet  by  •  moMj  gtoae. 
Half- hidden  from  iha  e/ei 
Pair  a*  a  atar  when  onlr  one 
la  shining  in  the  tky." 


lato  the  mista  of  flUiUnsr  time 

S<i  far  runs  back  the  nralae 
Of  beauty,  which  diadalns  to  climb 

Along  forbidden  ways ; 
That  seome  temptation,  power  defles. 

Where  mutual  love  is  out ; 
And  to  the  tomb  for  reaeue  fliea, 

When  life  would  be  a  blot." 


"  Scilicet  occoItB  riola  creacebat  ad  instar, 
Qiis  lanidia  muaco  anmiuperta  latet  ; 
Tain  pulr.nra,»iherioquam  qun  nitet  anica 

Ctflo 

Stella,  teaebroeo  clanor  oita  polo." 


Ad  instar  is  declared  by  the  highest 
authority  (see  Andre ws*s  LcUin  Die-' 
tvonary)  to  be  a  post-classical  usage. 
Lapiais  mtisct)  is  of  very  doubtful 
propriety  as  a  classical  construction. 
JEtheTiO  ccelo  is  a  terribly  hackneyed 
phrase,  appropriated  by  every  tiro 
from  the  ^Gradus  ad  Parnassum  :*' 
and — worse  than  all — the  word  ccelo 
is  in  the  very  next  lino  repeated  in 
the  equivalent  polo.  To  siy  nothing 
of  the  alliteration — torturing  to  every 
classical  car — ^it  is  rather  superildous 
to  have  two  skies  in  the  same  couplet, 
especially  when  in  the  original  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  in  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  only  one  exists.  'Thte* 
broso  is  not  only  a  gratuitous  intrusion, 
like  polo^  but  it  is  a  false  epithet  We^ 
at  any  rate,  have  never  seen  stars 
shining  in  a  dark  night;  but — ^no 
question — Mr.  George  Butler*  knows 
better  how  these  things  are  arranged. 

It  would  be  injustice  both  to  the 
Anthology  and  to  our  readers  to  omit 
the  following  exquisite  gem,  Mr.  Roun- 
dell  Palmer's  version  of  Wordsworth's 
Laurel : — 


*'  Tis  snni;  in  ancient  roinatrelay 

That  Phoebaa  wont  to  wear 
The  leavei  of  any  pleaaant  tree 

Amand  his  golden  hair^ 
Till  Daphne,  deaperate  with  purauit 

Of  hie  imperious  lore, 
At  her  own  prayer  tranafurmed,  took  root 

A  laurel  in  tlin  grove. 
Then  did  the  penitent  adorn 

Ilia  brow  with  laurel  green  ; 
And  'mid  hia  bright  locka,  nerer  ahom. 

No  meaner  leaf  was  seen  ; 
And  poets  soge,  in  every  age. 

About  their  templea  wound 
The  bay  ;  and  conquerors  thanked  the  goda 

With  laurel  chapleta  crowned. 


**  Phcabaa,  at  prlacl  mcmorant  poeties, 
8iqua  per  ailvara  placuianet  arbos,  j 

Nectece  auratoe  aolitua  cnpiUoa 
Fronde  decori : 

Donee  audacem  ftigiens  amorem 
ConMitIt  Daphne,  et  precibua  petitft 
Biirpe  decreacena,  nova  laurus  nlmia 
bedecUt  umbria. 

Conacina  culps  miserannque  Raptor 
Ctepitex  illo  redimiredios 
Laure&  crines,  aequo  Tillorcm 
Ferre  coronam. 

Inde  per  cunctoa  pia  turbo  Tatum 
Laure&  front«m  religavit  annoa  ; 
lode  Die  pugnw  sacra  laureatus 
Solvere  victor. 

81c  ab  arcanfai  Teterum  tenebrf a 
Fame  rirtuiia  repelenda  castas, 
Turpium  audeotia  vetitos  honorum 
Spemere  callea : 

Qute,  nisiJuDcti  cocant  amoroa. 
Dona  contemnit,  neque  cedet  arraia ; 
ProYocana  morti,  niai  laua  auperail 
iBlegra  vita." 

With  one  exception — the  grammatical 
oversight  in  provocans  mortU  the  con- 
struction undoubtedly  requiring  ad 
mortem — wo  are  only  at  a  loss  what 
most  to  admire  in  thb  translation: 
the  harmonious  modulation  of  the 
rhythm,  the  ease  and  facility  of  the 
construction,  the  close  fidelity  to  the 
original,  combined  with  an  exquisitely 
classical  tone,  which  gives  it  all  the 
aur  of  a  native  effu^iion.  May  the 
example  of  its  gifted  and  eminent 
author  inspire  tlie  juvenile  votaries  of 
the  classical  Muse  on  the  banks  of 
the  Isis  I  His  name  will,  at  any  rate, 
never  cease  to  remind  them  that  there 
is  not  quite  the  antipathy  between  ele- 
gant scholarship  and  forensic  or  par- 
liamentary fame  which  certiiin  Liberals 
would  liave  them  believe.  Space,  un- 
happily, forbids  the  citation  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Edwin  Palmer's,  transla- 
tion  of  Spencer's  Daphne  into  Latin 
elegiacs.  They  will  be  found  at  p. 
Ill,  and  are  written  in  a  style  which 


*  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  at  page  83  of  the  Anthology  a  set  of  Greek  hexa- 
meters will  oe  found,  executed  in  a  style  very  creditable  to  this  gentleman's 
Greek  scholarship. 
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shows  that  Uie  classical  vein  is  rich  in 
his  family. 

Wo  hardly  think  Mr.  linwood  has 
consulted  well  for  the  classical  fame 
of  Lord  Grenville,  by  inserting  so 
large  a  proportion  of  that  nobleman's 
translations.  We  say  translalions^ 
for  the  original  effusions  in  the  latter 
section  ol'  the  volume  ftilly  sustain 
that  reputation  for  taste  and  elegance 
which  we  always  associate  with  the 
name  of  Grcnvill'o.  The  latter  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  it  concerns  us  to 
establish  solid  grounds  for  tlie  opinion 
wo  have  expressed  of  Lord  Grenville's 
Versioiis  fnrm  Modem  Poetry,  Wo 
will  accordingly  present  to  the  reader 
a  few  specimens  of  these  composi- 
tions, vouching  that  they  shall  be  fair 
samples  of  their  average  quality.  At 
page  21  we  iind  the  137th  Psalm 
rendered  into  Latin  elegiacs.  The 
first  verse— 

"By  the    rircrs  of  Babylon  we  rat  down, 
yea,  we  wepl  when  we  remembered  Slon/* 

is  represented  by  four  Latin  lines — 

*^  £iiphrati8  rips  reclines,  ubi  Ifmlte  longo 
Purrcvtft,  Assyrie  tristiftculta  patent, 
Amissam   memores    palriam,    aanclumque 

8ioua 
Flevimus,  et  summl  diruta  templa  Del.*' 

Will  any  one  contend  that  the  ex- 
quisite pathos  and  melancholy  tender- 
ness of  the  original  are  not  utterly  lost 
and  frittered  away  ?  In  the  first  two 
lines,  Lord  Grenville  has  violated  the 
axiom,  that  deep  emotion,  whether 
expressed  in  profound  melancholy,  or 
angry  invective,  or  passionate  sorrow, 
never  indulges  itself,  finds  no  relief, 
ift  prolix  \oeki  description.  One  touch 
of  the  poet's  pen,  "  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,"  designates  the  scene,  which 
itself  is  all-important,  once  for  all ; 
bnt  in  the  nohle  translator's  feeble 
expansion  the  idea  evap6rates,  the 
energy  and  the  pathos  of  simplicity 
are  lost  It  reminds  us  exactly  of  a 
sehoolboy's  expedient,  anxious  only 
to  fill  up  the  lino,  do  matter  at  what 
sacrifice  of  relevancy,  taste,  or  har- 
mony. The  same  fatal  languor  of 
expression  haunts  the  following  dis- 
tich ;  its  redundancy  and  ropetitioa  are 
totally  incompatible  with  strong  feel- 
ing. In  justice  to  Lord  Grenville, 
we  can  only  suggest  that  what  the 
editor  has  published  as  his  choicest 
eflusions,  were  m  reality  mere  echool- 


boy  exercises,  religioiialy  embalmed 
and  preserved  by  the  affection  of 
friends  or  relatives,  and  afterwards  in- 
judiciously published  withont  any  dis- 
tinction of  date,  which  would  have 
enabled  the  critic  to  contrast  the 
crude  performances  of  the  boy  with 
the  severe  taste  of  the  ripe  and  gifted 
scholar.  The  succeeding  couplet  is, 
however,  a  far  more  adequate  version 
of  the  following  line :  "  We  hanged 
our  harps  upon  the  "willows  in  the 
midst  thereof:'^ — 

**At     qui    moeita     aaliz      inTiMm     offuderat 
xtmbraini 
Pendeltaat  tacit«,  priitina  cnra,  lyne.** 

The  epithet  **  tacit®,'*  and  the  appo- 
sition "pristina  cura,**  are  far  from 
censurable  additions;  they  develop, 
instead  of  weakening,  the  sentiment. 
A  few  lines  below,  we  find  a  very 
suspicious  quantity  in  ergone.  Such 
licenses  were,  however,  common  in 
the  less  fastidious  days  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville. 

We  will  give  the  following  version 
of  Thomson's  "  Redbreast'' at  length, 
as  it  consists  of  a  few  Imes  only : — 

'*  The  redhreatt,  sacred  to  the  booMhold  gods. 
Wisely  regardfol  of  the  emlirotling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickcis  leaves 
His   shivering   mates,    and  ^  pays  to    trusted 

man 
His  annaal  visit.    Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against    the    window    beais ;    then,    briak, 

alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  o*er  tlM 

floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance  ; 
And  peeks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  h« 

ia; 
Till,  more  familiar  gmwii,  the  table-crumhe^ 
Attract  his  slender  feet."|^ 


I- 


*'  Ingenua    mentis,  pulchraqne   mbecnla   for^ 
ma;, 
Conviva,  et  nostris  hospes  arnica  focis, 
Qun    patricw    olim    campos   aaltusque   reliu- 
quis, 
Frigos  ubi  et  brums  sevior  hora  venit ; 
Et  rosiro  primum  pulsans  al&que  fenestram 
Perlustras  dubio  lumine  cauta  domum — 
Frustula  turn    raptim  ezcipiens   furtiva    re- 
cedis, 
Mox  repetis  tennem  non  satiata  cibum  ; 
Hospitium    donee    certoeque    experta    Peaa> 
tes, 
Lascivis  vostros  fortior  ante  pedes.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  ele- 
gance and  spirit  of  these  verses,  and 
equally  impossible  to  deny  that  Lord 
Grenville  has  paraphrased  where  he 
ought  to  have  translated,  and  has 
chosen  elegiacs  where  he  ought  to 
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have  chosen   hexuneters.     The   se-  Ovidian    distich,   and   soars   to   the 

cond  error  clearly  was  the  parent  of  majesty  of  Virgil.    The  *  Epitaph  for 

the  first :   metrical  exigencies  insert-  the  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington** 

ed  the  first  line,  which,  though  con-  is,   both    in    style   and   conception, 

fessedly  a  pretty,  is  quite  a  gratuit-  thoroughly  Roman  :— 
ous  piece  of  additional  colouring.    In 

the  tWrd  the  epithets,  which  fiom-  ^^J^  ^  ^***  »*^^  ^^^  ^^' 

son  never  destined  for  expletives,  are  iDTictmn  beiio  te  coiaere  ducem. 

summarily   cancelled,    and    that  with-       Nunc  umbnita  greris  civiji  tempora  querca, 

.  •^  ,         c       \  '     I  'i^         Ut  desit  fiun»  glona  nulla  twe.*' 

out  any  plea  of  metrical  necessity: 

&e  remaining  lines  are  elegant,  but  Side    by  side  with  this  we  must 

needlessly  periphrastic.     We  are  as-  place  Lord  Wellesley*8  tribute  to  the 

tonished    that    the  structure   of  the  Great   Conqueror's   rival, — ^his  '^Imi^ 

English  original,  the  cadences,  breaks  tation  of  a  Greek  Epitaph  on  Bon»* 

and  pauses,  did  not  naturally  suggest  parte's  Tomb  at  St  Helena  'P — 

the  Virgilian  hexameter  as  the  fittest  _                                  .    .  .      ^     _. 

vehicle  for  a  Latin  version:  a  pas-  '^""^Zl  ^™"^'    **   ^^^*    ^^~^ 

sage  less  congenial  to  elegiacs  could  AIplnomqaeAfH  qui  soperaTit  iter, 

scarcely  have  been  found.  ^^nj"  h"^?*/,  J"SK?H^'fJl«^l''*'^  "^"^ 

W>   '  .  n  -w      ^    r*         *^^     t.  Vexlt|  el  alatu  gloria  aaxlt  equis, 

e    turn   irom    Liora    ijrenviUe  to       Rupe  sub   h&c    ejeetum,  Inopom,  bostoqna 
another     patrician     contributor,    the         carontem, 

Marauess  of  Wellesley,  eminently  sue      ^  tyrannorum,  et  Vesank  fuperbia  regam 

cessful,  m   our  opinion,  in   both  paths        Sasviat  in  cineras  insaiiata  tuos ! 

of  composiaon.      At  the   ninety-sixth     Ai  ^non^  Victrtces     aquUas    tomaBqae    pw 

page  of  the   Anthology  will  be  found  Immortale  deeas  deleat  uUa  dies. 
a  translation  of  Milton's  **  Speech  of  nia  lui    memor    usque,  tuieque  Buperba 
the  Genius  of  the  Wood  "  fnto  Vir-  o^T^^  M  Ubi  flrm.  ad., 
gilian    hexameters,  at    once    classical  Te  desideriis,  alto  te  pectore  aervat, 
and  faithful.     It  is  too  long  to  quote  ^^  "*****   bajo-tanio    digna  lepulchra 
here ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  presenting  to  the  reader  the  Mr.  W.  B.  Jones,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
following  oeautiful  lines  in  honour  of  versity    College,  b    a  very  frequent 
Eton,  as  full  of  piety  as  they  are  of  contributor  to  this  collection.    Shrews- 
eloquence: —  bury  prepossessions  on   the  part  of 

tlie  editor  may  in  some  degree  account 

•*8it    mlhl    primitiasque    meu    tenueaque    for  this;  for  Mr.  Jones,  though  many 
trinmphos,  of  his  pieces  are  not  devoid  of  elegance 

8ltreYocaretuo8,dttlcisEtonaldiea.  ^  taste,  is  bv  no  means  the  Cory- 
Auspice  te,  Bumma  roiraii  culmina  famse,  ""     wwi.©,  lo  «/  «v   »*«^«mio   *"^  r'^W 

Et  purum  antique  luclsadirejubar  phsBUS     Of    the    Anthology.       Ohortly 

Edidici  puer,  et  jam  primo  In  limine  vita,  g^^  \^q  appearance  of  the  volume,  ft 

Insen lias  vera  laudis  amare  vias :  *       i*            'j      1.1           a 

OjuSctaAonidumiauropraceptasaiuUs  contemporary*    of   considerable    and 

iCierna  I  et  Musis  consociatn  fldos  I  dBserved  reputation  Ventured  the  as- 

O  relix  doctrina  I  etdlvin&  insitalucel  aArtinn  tliat  IHa  trnnqlAtion  of  Sh&kfi. 

Qurotulerasanlmoluminaraustameo;  SCrtlOn  Uiai  me  Xransiauon  01   onaKB- 

Incorrupta,  precor,  maneas,  atque  Integra,  neu     speare,  at  p.   52,   ^  might  appear  as  ft 

'«  ,        „  ..  ..  recovered  fragment  of  Terence,  with- 

Aura  regat  populi,  neu  novltatis  amor :  *  ju     _     *         a      ^u  i      u^:^^  ^vi^ 

Stet  quoque  prisca  domns  (nequeenim  manuB     OUt  the  most  acute  SChOiar  being  aMe 

impia  tangat),  to  impeach  its  genuineness  from  in-: 

Floreat  in medltointeraerata minis;  fomjil   midpnoe  SnnA  "     It  is  diffienlfc 

Det  Patribus  Patres,  Populoque  det  indyU    lemai  e\iaence  aione.       Ji  IS  oimemi 

Gives,  to   say    whether    extravagant  eulogy 

EioquiumqueForo.Judiciisquedwus,  renders  its  author  or  its  victim  mosi 

CuncUiisque  animos,  magoaque  det  ordine  ...     ,            ^,        1    n     c.    xi       ^  ui^ 

gentj                -1     -•    H     «•  ridiculous.     The  challenge^ thus  rashly 

Imraortalem  alt&  cum  pietate  (Idem  I  given  was  not  long  unanswered.     ThA 

'^'^^l^S^U'SS^^:^^''  Clas'icd  Af«5«mtook  upthegauntlet. 

and   exposed    four    blunders    wittun 

The  vigorous  and  rushing  verso  of   nine  versos — ^blunders  whose  ilagrancy 

the  concluding  lines  towers  above  the    must,  we  fear,  exclude  this  modern 

•  The  Christian  Remembrancer,  No.  Ivii.,  art  "  Anthologia  Oxoniensia" 
VOL.   LZXVI.  88  * 
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Terence  from  the  honoarable  compe- 
tition desired  him  by  the  reviewer-— 
a  sad  warning  this  for  friendly  critics 
and  indiscriminate  panegyrists!  Mr. 
Jones  has  attempted,  however,  with 
considerable  success,  rather  an  ambi- 
tious task  in  translating  the  following 
beautiful  Imes  of  Coleridge : — 


**  Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  jonth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth : 

And  constancy  dwells  in  r^ms  above: 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 

And  to  he  wroth  with  one  we  lore 
Doth  woric  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  l>e8t  brother ; 
They  parted— neVr  to  meet  again  I 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  fl-ee  the  IioIIow  heart  (torn  paining  ;— 

They  stood  aloof;  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs  which  had  tieen  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; — 
But  neither  heat,  nor  froet,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  wuen, 
The  nuirki  of  that  which  once  hath  been.** 


**  Ueal  illis  olim  (Vierat  conjunctajuventus  ; 
Sed  potis  est  mendax  lingua  levare  fldem  ; 
Mens  levis  eat  Juvenum  ;  spiois  via  conaita 
vitas : 
Jampridem  in  coelis  incola  fldus  amor . 
iEstuat  infelix,  capiti  succcmsus  amato, 

Et  mala  veconlem  diatrahit  ira  sinum — 
If  utaa  dixerunt  dulces  convicia  amid, 
Jamque  dies  sociis  ultimus  ille  fuit: 
Baud    tamen    inventum     vacui      solamen 

amoris, 
Nee  desidcrii  disperiere  notes. 
Ingeutis  veluti  divuUa  cacumina  montlt, 
(      Distinct  iratis  cquor  inane  ttei\» ; 
Ainon  tristis  hyems,  noque  sol,  non  falminis 
ictus, 
Obruet  antiqui  ftederis  indicium." 

No  foreign  version  can  adequately 
express  the  deep  melancholy  pathos 
of  this  passage.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  would  have  fared  much 
better  in  other  hands. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  John  Conington,  the 
recently  appointed  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  elec- 
tion of  great  promise  to  the  cause  of 
classical  scholarship.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  our  doing  full  justice  to  his 
eompositions ;  the  following,  however, 
may  be  quoted  as  a  fair  specimen :— • 


*By    foreign    hands    thy  dying  eyes  were 

dosed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed ; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned. 
By  strangers    honoured,   and    by    strangers 

'  mourned  1 
What  though   no  friends    in  sable    weeds 

appear. 
Grieve  for  an  Jtour,  perhaps,  then  moorn  a 

year. 


And  bear  about  the  motkerj  of  woe 

To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  t 

What  though    no  weeping   loves  thy 

grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  fhce  ? 
What  though   no   sacred    earth    allow    CbM 

room. 
Nor  sacred  dirge  lie  muttered  o*er  thy  tomb  t 
Yet  shall  Uiy  srrave  with    rising  flowers  bs 

dresied,  * 

And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast.** 


"  At  tibi  langucnies  manus  extera  claosit 
loa, 

Extera  composuit  membra  decora  manna, 
Addidit  ignoto  cultum  manus  extera  boato, 

Kxterni  luctus,  exterus  auxit  amor. 
Quid  si  pullati  pro  te  non  cemet  amid 

Hora  breves  lacrymas,  annus  Inane  decos  T 
Quid  si  non  videantsimulati  insignia  luctos 

Urbani  iusus,  noetivagique  chori  ? 
Quid    licet    iilacrymana  tua   non  notet   cms 
cupido, 

Mortua  nee  (Ulax  exprimat  ora  lapis  ? 
Si  non  sufllciat  tellus  sacrata  sepulchrum. 

Nee  capiat  flentdm  murmura  sancta  cinls  ; 
At  tumulus  multo  decoratus  flore  virebit, 

Urgebitque  levi  pondere  terra  sinum  T** 

Jinlkol.  p.  94, 


The  emphasis  of  the  four  first  lines 
is  here  admirably  preserved.  We  can- 
not help  thinking,  however,  that,  in 
the  fourth  line,  avxU  is  an  awkward 
expression  in  connection  with  cuUum 
busto.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that 
luctiis  is  repeated  in  the  seventh  verse, 
after  its  occurrence  in  the  fourth ;  then 
faUax  is  by  no  means  an  equivalent 
for  polished ;  it  substitutes  a  totally 
different  idea:  capiat  murmura  la 
surely  a  very  bald  prosaic  phrase; 
and  multo  flore  is  not  rising  flowers. 

In  Greek  composition  scarcely  any 
contributor  to  the  Anthology  can  dis- 
pute the  palm  with  Mr.  Riddell.  At 
pa^e  60  there  is  a  version  of  some 
noble  lines  of  Byron  into  Homeric 
hexameters — ^an  exquisite  gem :  and 
there  are  several  of  his  translations 
from  Shakespeare  into  Greek  iambics 
which  embody  the  pnre  idiom  of  the 
Greek  tragedians  with  fidelity  to  the 
English,  and  without  the  slightest 
pecmntry  or  affectation.  Wo  much 
regret  that  this  collection  presents 
but  ono'  specimen  of  Mr.  Osborne 
Gordon's  well-known  taste  and  schol- 
arship: it  consists  of  a  few  lines  on 
Sir  P.  Chantrey's  "Monument  to 
Two  Children,"  in  Lichfield  Cathed- 
ral, which  represent  to  admiration  the 
icy  coldness  and  the  antithetical  con- 
ceit for  which  Greek  epitaphs  are  pro- 
verbial. 
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Wc  cannot  close  this  article  with- 
out congratulations  to  the  lovers  of 
Latin  scholarship  on  the  publication 
of  that  elegant  and  tasteful  volume, 
the  Sahriruc  Corollcu  It  has  happily 
been  the  means  of  calling  forth  from 
privacy  many  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  effu- 
sions— a  scholar,  in  competition  with 
whom  no  cotemporary,  we  believe,  will 
presume  to  enter  the  lists  of  classical 
composition.  We  cannot,  within  our 
limited  space,  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  manifold  beauties  of  his  style,  and 
his  extraordinary  command  tUriusqae 
lingiuc ;  the  following  lines,  however, 
may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
brilliant  qualities  as  a  translator : — 

**  Milton  t  thon  shoiildst  be  living  at  this  hour; 
£ng]aiid  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
or  stagnant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 

Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selflsh  men : 
Oh  !  raise  ns  up,  return  to  us  again. 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  Jike  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Tbou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the 

sea; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
Bo  didst  ibou  travel  on  life*s  common  way 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thv  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay.*' 


*«MUtone,  vellem  nunc  quoque  viveres: 
Te  nostra,  te  nunc  postufat  Anglia : 
Qua;,  more  ccpnosai  paludls, 
^agnat  iners.    Sine  castltate 
Quid  ara  ct  ensis,  pluma,  focus,  ralent  f 
Quo  fugit  aulae  gloria?    Quo  casas 
Paxiuma  ?    Quid  prises  qnietis 
Anglikci  retinent  Penates  f 
Ceni  prava  nobis  consulimus.    Rcdi,  et 
Dilapsa  pnidens  sscla  redintegra: 
Da  Clara  libertas,  pudici 
Da  redeant  sine  labe  mores, 
Et  vera  virluH,  flrmaque  viribus 
Justis  polostas.    Mens  tua  lumine 
Fulgebat,  ut  sidus,  remote : 
Vox  tua,  ceu  pclagl,  sonabat : 
Btabas  aperto  purlor  aethere, 
Pcjusque  lelo  serviiium  timena, 
Bincora  mnjestas :  Deique 
Munuribus  modicis  fruentem 
Tuturo  per  nmnos  te  tua  sanctitas 
Traduxit  annos     Nee  tamon  immemor 
Quid  cuique  deberes,  in  horas 
Omnibus  offlcils  vacabas.** 


We  only  wish  Dr.  Kennedy  had 
avoided  the  bald  unpoetical  retinent. 
But  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  find 
a  substitute. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
quote,  by  way  of  .conclusion,  a  few 
stanzas  from  a  beautiful  poem  by  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Lawson,  formerly  of  Bo- 
roughbridge  Hall,  Yorkshire.  The 
subject  is  certainly  a  grnnd  on^— 
"Terris  mutantem  regna  Cometem.** 
But  the  following  lines  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  it : — 

**  O  ta,  capillis  cinete  flagrantibus, 
Qaem  vestit  atrft  terror  imagine, 
Cscusque  moturum  tumultus 
Regna  pavent  ntrinsqne  mundi : 
Quo  nunc  per  ethram  flectis  iter  vagum 
AlbB  feraci  locii  in  aqaore  T 
Cur  igne  ferali  refulges 
Caralen  novus  hospes  anr»  t 
O  SI  profandB  Noctis  in  altimos 
Tollar  recessus,  ut  Iocs  devia 
Orasqae  Uiacrelas  solatus 
Obitupeam  vscnoaqae  tractos  ;  -- 

Qua  pturte  sscri  fulguris  impetus 
Per  c«ca  ruropit  mumura  nubium, 
Et  nigra  majestas  procells 
De  ratilo  procal  ardel  axe  ; 
Tuque  a  sedili  despicis  arduo, 
Cunieta,  cstus  sidereos  poli, 
Lunsqae  cootemplans  labores 
Per  superas  spatiaris  auras. 
Te  cautus  horret  navita  marmoris 
Demensns  astrii  donm  tumAntia. 
Te  pastor  adspecto  nivosis 
E  speculis  anlmum  fatigat, 
Ne  celsiores  flumina  mcereant 
Contraeta  ripas,  ne  sitisnt  groges, 
Virumqne  letalem  capillis 
Dectttias  rapidasque  pestes. 
Te  semper  anteit  dura  Neeessitas 
Terras  tuentem  lamine  lugubri, 
Plumaque  devectam  rulwnti 
Per  nebulas  pluviosqne  rores  ; 
Terrorque  cristis  excubias  agens 
Pemoctat.    O  Fax  per  liquidum  athera 
Qua  volvis  indafessa  flammas, 
Re^ibus  exitiale  lumen, 
Quid  mimm,  ubi  astris  sapplicia  imminent 
Insculpta,  si  quis  membra  perhorruit 
Quicunqua  concepit  sub  imo 
Corde  nefas  tacitamque  fraudem  r* 

The  remaining  stanzas  of  the  poem, 
for  which  we  are  unable  to  afford 
space,  will  be  found  at  p.  274  of  the 
CoroUa, 
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THE   INFLUBNCE   OF    GOLD   UPON  THE   COMMERCIAL   AND   SOCIAL 

CONDITION  OF  THE   WORLD. 

FART  I. 

The  influence  exercised  by  Uie  pos-  Sidon*;  upon  their  vast  commereiid 
Beasion  of  the  precious  metals  over  dealings  in  the  richest  products  of  the 
the  social  condition  of  the  various  earth;  and  upon  the  origin  of  those 
countries  of  the  earth,  in  successive  products  of  human  skill  and  science 
ages,  presents  some  phenomena,  the  in  the  Old  World,  which  are  still  a 
causes  and  bearing  of  which  are  im-  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  modern 
portant  enough  to  mvite  consideration  times.  To  the  sands  of  Pactolus  with 
at  the  present  moment ;  and  in  de-  their  golden  yield  we  might  trace  the 
votingr  a  few  pages  to  the  subject,  greatness,  and  subsequent  abandon- 
we  shall  endeavour  to  confine  our-  ment  to  luxury,  which  precipitated 
selves  as  much  as  possible  to  a  ro-  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  republics.  We 
view  of  facts  and  their  results,  as  misht  trace  the  vast  works  of  Effypi 
recorded  by  history,  and  to  avoid  the  and  Ethiopia  to  the  golden  yield  of 
discussion  of  monetary  theories  and  their  rivers  and  alluvial  soils;  and 
usages,  except  so  far  as  they  are  wo  might  even  pierce  beyond  the 
necessarily  connected  with  it  by  those  view  of  history,  and  l^ace  to  similar 
intrinsic  properties  of  gold  and  silver,  causes  tho  early  greatness  and  dvili- 
as  instruments  of  exchange — ^their  satlon  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the 
portability,  and  generally  accepted  assured  existence  of  mighty  peoples, 
value  as  commodities.  It  is  impos-  who  have  left  only,  in  various  parts  of 
uble  altogether  to  overlook  these  pro-  Asia  and  in  Central  America,  coloeaal 
perties,  or  the  fact  that  these  metal§  ruins  of  cities  and  sepulchres  as  me- 
have,  by  almost  universal  consent,  mentoes  of  their  prosperity  and  sub- 
and  in  every  age  of  tho  world,  been  sequent  decadence  upon  tho  earth, 
used  as  money — ^the  representatives  But  we  have  no  such  statistical  data, 
of  value  in  commercial  transactions,  or  they  are  too  vaguo  to  afford  the 
Their  possession  by  any  nation,  or  means  of  speculating  upon  with  cer- 
by  individuals,  has  been,  from  the  tainty  or  profit  All  that  we  know 
Mosaic  period  downwards  to  the  of  many  of  these  ^various  peoples,  by 
present  day,  regarded  as  the  proof  of  whom  civilisation  and  luxury  were 
wealth,  and  used  as  a  material  power,  carried  to  an  extreme,  unknown  dor- 
Flocks  and  herds,  grain  and  oil,  were  ing  many  ages  to  their  successors, 
ever,  as  now,  tho  most  serviceable  the  more  haray  races  by  whom  their 
possession  of  a  primitive  people ;  and  countries  were  overrun — is,  that  they 
where  the  precious  metals  were  not  possessed  the  precious  metals  in  abun- 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  the  excess  of  dance,  and  that  those  metals  were 
these  possessions  over  the  supply  re-  used  by  them  extensively  as  instra- 
quired  for  consumption,  provided  the  ments  of  commerce,  as  well  as  for 
means  of  purchasing  them  for  adorn* '  personal  adornment,  and  as  the  mate> 
ments,  and  also  of  acquiring  those  rial  of  artwles  of  luxury.  We  most 
luxuries  which  they  were  unable  to  therefore  confine  our  inquiry  to  a  pe- 
produce  for  themselves.  In  the  great  riod  subsequent  to  the  commencement 
cities,  and  amongst  the  eastern  com-  of  what  are  generally  termed  ^  the 
munities  of  the  Mosaic  period,  gold  middle  ages,"  when  the  mighty  fabrio 
and  silver,  both  indigenous  and  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  yielded  to 
acquired  by  barter,  or  as  spoils  of  war,  the  assaults  made  upon  its  enfeebled 
are  recorded  to  have  existed  in  great  population  from  every  side,  and  moral 
abundance.  Had  we  statistical  in-  and  social  darkness,  accompanied 
formation  to  guide  us,  we  might  per-  by  the  decline  of  learning  and  science, 
haps^trace  the  influence  of  the  gold  of  had  fallen  upon  Europe,  whilst  the 
Ophir,  and  of  the  countries  of  Assyria,  blight  of  Mohammedanism  had  over- 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  sh»iowed  some  of  the  most  fertile 
race,  and  upon  the  rise  and  decline  of  portions  of  Asia. 
Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre  and       Before  entering  upon  this  inqmry. 
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however,  wo  must  promise  a  few  ob-  although  they  abounded  in  tho  mate- 
servations.  In  tho  first  place,  it  can-  rials  from  which  those  luxuries  could 
not  be  contended  that  the  mere  pos-  be  fabricated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
session  of  gold  in  the  soil  of  a  country  luxuries  in  question  found  most  pro- 
is  a  guarantee  of  its  permanent  growtn  fitable  markets  in  countries  which 
ia  wealth  and  solid  prosperity.  We  furnished  food  and  other  necessaries 
know,  from  ordinary  experience,  that  for  tho  consumption  of  a  toiling  people, 
easily-got  money  is  readily  spent,  and  Amongst  ruder  nations,  the  course  of 
often  squandered.  If  the  gold-digger  trade  was  simple  bartor.  A  superfiu- 
in  modern  days  rarely  becomes  a  rich  ity  was  exchannrcd  for  an  article  of 
man,  we  may  safely  assert  tho  samo  necessity  or  eujovment,  and  prices 
of  gold  countries.  The  pursuits  of  were  merely  conventional.  The  pre- 
regular  industry  are  neglected,  when  cious  metals  wore  only  hold  by  tho 
a  &w  spadefuls  of  earth,  turned  up  by  superior  classes,  and  purchased  al- 
a  sort  of  vamnt  husbandry,  will  sui-  most  arbitrary  quantities  of  whatever 
fico  to  enable  the  holder  of  the  pick  they  required.  But  those  metals — or 
and  spade  to  iudulge  in  injurious  ex-  at  feast  that  portion  of  them  not  ab- 
eess;  and  as  our  gold-diggers  are  sorbod  for  ornamental  purposes — 
seldom  found  to  be  exemplary  charac-  found  their  way  at  length  into  the 
ters,  the  same  may  doubtless  be  said  hands  of  the  dealers  in  money  and  the 
of  those  who  have  in  other  ages  pro-  trading  classes  generally  of  those 
ceded  them  in  the  same  occupation,  countries  whicli  were  n on- producers  of 
The  wealth  amassed  by  the  anti-mo-  anything  beyond  tho  ordinary  fruits 
dieval  communities  was  not  divided  of  agricultural  industry,  or  manufoe- 
amongst  the  mining  classes.  These,  turers  of  vaiious  fabrics  of  handicraft 
we  have  every  warrant    of   historic  and  skill. 

evidence  to  show,  were  more  serfs.  After  tho  downfall  of  the  Byzantino 

It  has  been  the  same  in  more  modern  Empire,  whilst  tho   bulk  of  Eastern 

times.    In  tho  Hartz  mines,  in  those  Europe    and    the   Asiatic   provinces, 

of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Peru,  which  had  been  subjugated    by  the 

the  labourers  were  slaves  or  criminals,  Roman  arms,  were  trampled  upon  by 

working  for  tlie  benefit  of  ihQ  great  the    semi-barbaric    hordes    by    which 

nobles  and  landowners,  or    for    tho  they  had  been  overrun,  the  arts  and 

states  in  which  tho  golden  deposits  commerce  might  be  said  to  have  been 

were  found.    The  parties  chiefl^bene-  almost  suspended.    The  large  stores 

fited  by  their  labours   wore,  m    the  of  the  precious    motals,    which  had 

first  instance,  such  nobles  and  land-  been  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 

owners,  or  the  governments  of  the  articles  of  ornament  and  luxury,  had 

countries  containing  the  deposits  of  become  the  spoil  of  tho  conquering 

the  precious  metals,  and    ultimately  races;  but  tho  portion  used  as  money 

those    traders    and   countries   whose  gradually  disappeared,  or  was  hoaro- 

commercial  enterpriso  enabled  them  ed,  as  an  unsafe  property  for  men  to 

to  supply  them  profitably  with  the  own  openly  during  a  period  of  rajMne 

uxuries  for  which  they  thirsted.    The  and  violence,  when  the  sword  and  the 

great  commercial  cities  of  old  throve  armed  host  of  retainers  were  superior 

and  became  rich,  by  means,  in  the  in  mifi[ht  to  established  law  and  or- 

first  place,  of  the  profit  of  exchanging  dor.     Wo  have  no  authentic  data  to 

their  industry  and  their  arts  for  the  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  de- 

Eroducts  of  the  ruder  description  of  gree  of  accuracy,  or  even  to  form  a 

kbour,  employed  in  the  collection  of  probable  guess  at,  the  amount  of  the 

gold  and  other  valuable  metals,  gems,  precious  metals  at  that  period  exist- 

ttc.    In  tho  second  place,  they  ac-  ing  in  the  world.      And  we  have  as 

quired  from  those  proaucts  the  means  little  information  with  respect  to  any 

of  more  readily  negotiating  the  pur-  new  sources  of  their  increase  being 

chase    of  the    raw    matenab — silks,  made  available.     A  trafSc  was,  in- 

wools,  and  dyes — used  in  the  produc-  deed,  carried  on,  to  a  certain  extenti 

tbn  of  their   valuable    fabrics.'    An  by  the  Italian  and  other  cities;   and 

ounce  of  gold,  for  example,  served  to  wealth  flowed  in  upon  them,  much  9f 

feed  tho  **  barbaric  pomp"  of  poten-  It  in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 

tates  and  peoples,  amon^  whom  tho  cious  stones,  as  the  improvidence  of 

Inxuries  of  li&  were  utUe  knowD,  )kh0  feiodal  aof)iUt:(  ^vaa^^  ^la.  :i^  "^ 
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mercy  of  UBurious  traders  and  mercan-  accumulation.  We  know  that  (he 
tHo  adventurers,  who  speculated  upon  Saracens  brought  mih  them,  in  thdr 
such  improvidence.  But  the  precious  journey  westward,  larffo  stores  of  the 
metals,  as  money,  fell  into  disuse,  precious  metals,  in  various  forms ;  and 
openly  at  least,  as  unsafe  to  possess  much  of  this  gradually  found  its  wny 
or  to  transport.  They  were  chiefly  to  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  seats  of 
absorbed  by  the  Jewish  race,  by  whom  commerce  and  industry.  The  retum- 
a  representative  circulating  medium  ing  hosts  of  the  Crusaders,  at  a  sub- 
was  adopted,  to  facilitate  and  econo-  sequent  period,  distributed  the  golden 
mise  their  employment  in  the  larger  tribute  over  Europe;  consuming  it, 
transactions  of  commerce  and  usance,  at  the  same  time,  largely  themselves, 
An  extensive  and  subtloly-organised  in  the  gratification  of  their  newly  ae- 
system  of  exchange  existud  amongst  quired  tastes  for  magnificence  iu  attire 
this  people ;  which,  however,  only  in  and  mode  of  living.  The  Moorish 
part  proteeted  them  from  spoliation  people,  in  their  invasion  of  Spain, 
and  rapine.  The  growth  of  the  mon-  brought  with  them  the  golden  yield  of 
astlc  system  was  another  absorbent  of  Africa,  which  they  also  employed  al- 
the  metallic  treasures  of  the  world,  most  solely  in  wasteful  splendour,  imi- 
which  were  lavished  upon  shrines,  and  tated  by  the  superior  classes  of  the 
upon  the  insignia  designed  to  impart  country  a  portion  of  whose  territory 
splendour  to  the  ceremonials  and  they  had  overrun,  and  held  for  years 
forms  of  worship  of  a  corrupted  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Yet  in 
church.  We  are  not,  however,  to  as-  Spain,  as  throughout  the  greater  part 
sume,  that  because  Eurojw  was  hoard-  of  Europe  at  this  period,  the  precious 
ing,  and  largely  consuming  its  stores  metals  were  so  completely  absorbed 
of  the  precious  metals,  therefore  the  for  the  purposes  of  art  and  ornament, 
production  or  exhuming  of  those  me-  and  so  little  used  as  money,  that  we 
tals  was  absolutely  at  a  stand-still.  read,  in  the  interesting  pages  of  Wash- 
We  know  that  such  was  not  the  case ;  ington  Irving,  of  a  king  of  Granada 
that  mining  operations  were  going  on  bemg  driven  to  resort  to  an  issue  of 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  representative  paper — aasiffncUs,  in 
produce  of  which  reached  Europe  by  fact,  although  he  afterwards  strictly 
indirect  channels,  and  rewarded  the  redeemed  them — to  enable  them  to  evict 
enterprising  traders  of  her  commercial  from  his  country  its  Moorish  invaders, 
cities,  filling  their  argosies  with  gold  During  this  period,  too,  the  inhabit- 
and  precious  gems,  and  laying  the  ants  of  Peru,  and  of  other  portions  of 
foundations  of  colossal  fortunes,  whose  the  South  American  continent,  as 
possessors  and  their  descendant^  were  well  as  of  the  Indies,  must  have  been 
ultimately  to  outshme  in  splendour,  actively  engaged  in  laying  up  those 
and  displace  in  power  and  territorial  immense  stores  of  the  precious  me- 
greatness,  the  rude  and  uncultivated  tals,  gems,  &c.,  the  circulation  of 
races  which  had  for  some  centuries  which  was  subsequently  destined  to 
lorded  it  over  their  fellows,  by  the  exercise  such  an  important  influence 
mere  might  of  stalwart  arms,  and  the  upon  the  commerce  and  the  social 
devotion  of  their  still  ruder  adherents  condition  of  other  countries^  and  espe- 
and  vassals.  The  mercantile  commu-  cially  of  those  of  Europe.  , 
nities  of  Italy  and  Germany  had  each  Thus  far  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
their  own  monetary  systems,  by  meagre  as  are  the  details  handed 
means  of  which  the  exchange  of  valu-  down  to  us,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
able  commodities  was  transacted  with  the  possession  of  the  precious  metals, 
but  little  aid  from  the  precious  metals  whether  of  indigenous  yield  or  ao- 
aa  money ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  quired  by  barter,  had  never  materially 
supplies  of  those  metals  were  still  raised  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
flowing  into  Europe,  for  otherwise  the  population,  except  in  those  coon- 
their  wasteful  expenditure  during  this  tries  where  they  were  either  circulated 
period,  when  housings  of  gold  and  as  n^oney,  in  quantities  of  recognised 
profuse  ornaments  of  their  armour  value,  or  converted  into  coin  for  the 
and  attire  were  the  distinguishing  purpose  of  facilitating  internal  com- 
marks  of  nobility  and  knighthood  merce  and  rewardinor  industry.  We 
most  eboiii/hoLve  exhausted  the  pre-  find  that  this  was  done  as  early  aa 
^idglbkg  atocka,  bowever  hu^  then  tbfi  ^iuib  oi  K\ainScABi\  and  we  have 
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a  right  to  concludo  that  it  materially  tian,  Genoese,  and  other  republics- 
tended  to  iacrcaso  the  greatness  of  who  might  almost  be  said  to  absorb 
the  Hebrew  race.  The  practice  was  the  trade  of  Europe — enriched  by  their 
imitated,  perhaps  borrowed  from  trade  with  foreign  countries,  became 
Eastern  nations  by  Alexander  of  possessors  of  powerful  fleets,  capable 
Macedon,  after  he  had  overrun  Per-  of  protecting  their  mercantile  ven- 
sia;  and  by  the  Romans,  when  they  tures,  and  assumed  an  important 
had  extended  their  conquests  into  power  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  It  had  pro-  Lombard,  and  other  cities  in  the  in- 
viously  existed  in  Egypt,  in  Hindo-  tenor  of  the  Continent,  were  enabled 
Stan,  m  Abyssinia,  nnd  in  some  por-  to  subsidise  the  turbulent  monarchs 
tlons  of  Africa,  gold  and  silver  by  and  people  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus 
weight  having  formed  a  circulating  protected  their  manufactures,  and  iq- 
medium,  both  for  internal  and  cxter-  sured  the  safety  of  their  monetary 
nal  transactions,  and  thus  aiding  in  transactions.  They  became  thus  the 
the  formation  of  a  middle  or  trading  principal  issuers  of  money,  and,  by 
class  in  those  countries.  Where  these  the  aid  of  their  domestic  and  inter- 
metals,  however,  were  devoted  merely  national  systems  of  exchange,  were 
to  useful  or  ornamental  purposes,  nnd  enabled  to  advance  on  loan  to  the 
absorbed  by  the  territorial  classes  as  various  turbulent  nations  of  Europe, 
the  outward  insignia  of  wealth  and  and  to  wring  from  them  usurious  pro- 
splendour,  or  when,  as  in  the  early  fits  upon  such  transactions.  Of 
portion  of  the  medieval  period  in  course,  whilst  pursuing  such  a  busi- 
Europe,  the  disturbed  state  of  society  ness,  they  became  mixed  up  with  the 
rendered  their  possession  unsafe  in  various  factions,  whose  contentions  at 
the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  that  time  agitated  Europe.  The  strife 
and  their  general  circulation,  as  a  between  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
medium  of  exchange,  impracticable,  families  arrayed  one  commercial  re- 
the  effect  upon  society  was  much  the  public  against  another,  and  vast  sums 
same  as  that  of  a  restricted  currency  of  money  were  dissipated  upon  very 
has  been  found  to  be  in  modern  times,  precarious  security,  which  became  the 
The  .middle  classes  retrograded  in  property  of  the  dealers  in  the  precious 
condition,  whilst  the  higher  classes,  metals,  who  were  chiefly,  as  they 
unless  they  were  wasteful,  advanced  have  been  in  all  periods  before  and 
in  riches ;  and  commerce  and  the  arts  since,  belonging  to  the  Jewish  race, 
flourished  only  in  those  cities  and  In  the  mean  tune  various  countries 
small  republics,  the  population  of  — France  in  particular — were  pro- 
whieh  had  provided  themselves  with  viding  a  domestic  circulation,  by 
monetary  systems,  based  indeed  upon  means  of  a  debasement  of  those 
the  possession  of  the  precious  metals,  metals  of  which  it  was  professed  to 
but  limiting  the  use  of  those  metals  be  formed ;  and  this  practice  was  not 
to  the  balancing  of  transactions,  both  confined  to  the  governments  of  those 
international  and  internal,  and  thus,  countries,  but  was  carried  on  by  in- 
to a  considerable  extent,  protecting  dividual  nobles  and  owners  of  the 
them  from  becoming  the  spoil  of  the  soil.  Hal  lam  says  of  France,  for  ex- 
marauding  nobles  and  their  retainers,  ample  (edition  1818,  Vol.  i.  p.  161), — 
who  sou^t  to  gratify  their  luxurious  "  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  scarce 
desires  by  the  appropriation  of  the  in  the  first  ages  ofthe  French  monarchy; 
industry  of  others.  In  the  negotiation  hut  they  nassed  more  by  weight  than  by 
of  these  exchanges,  we  have  already  **}«• ,  ^  ^^  and  ignorant  government^ 
i^ted  that  the  Jewish  people  were  which  had  not  learned  the /iicraitvemyt. 
^     f.  a  considerable  pencd  /e  Prin^^^  J«;j«  of^  i-oyad  m^^^^^^ 

pal  agents       They  wrung,  m   fact,  ^ J^j^    ^^  ^  y^^^\  ^^      i^  Jj^^.^  ^. 

from  Ume  to  time,  from  that  nobility,  ehangi.  In  some  cities  of  France,  money 

and  even  from  powerful    monarchs,  appears  to  have  been  coined  by  private 

by  their  usurious  dealings,  the  spoil  authority  before  the  time  of  Oharie- 

which  these  had    acquired   by '  forae  magne ;  at  least  one  of  his  capitularies 

^  from  the  classes  engaged  in  the  peace-  forbids  the  circulation  of  i£hy  that  had 

fill  pursuits  of  industry,  and  from  each  not  been  stamped  in  the  royal  inint  His 

other.     In  time,  howeyer,  the  Vene-  ■acceMors  indulged  some  of  their  yaasab 
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with  the  privilege  of  coining  money  for  possessors  of  the  precious  metal  and 

the  use  of  their  own  territories,  but  not  the  various  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the 

without  the   royal  stamp.    About  the  object  of  which  was  an  attempt  from 

beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  t|m©  to  time,  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 

the  lords,  amongst  their  other  assump.  ^^   f^^^   debased  money  upon   their 

tions  of   mdependcnce,^^  issued  money  ^^^-^^^^  j^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

TcJcesslon  of  Hugh  Capet,  as  many  as  a  I'ltions  and  conteste  between  the  trjd- 

hundred  aud  iiay  are  Said  to  have  exer-  !".&  *nd  feudal  dasses  which  mark  the 

cised  this  power.    Even  under  St  Louis,  history  of  the  penod,  and  ultimately, 

it  was  i>o8ses8ed  by  about  eighty,  who,  ^  the  former  became   influential,  to 

excluding  as  far  as  possible  the  royal  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  nobility 

coin  fromcirculation,enrichcd  themselves  and  the  prerogatives  of  monarchies, 
by    high    duties — seigniorages — which        The  social  condition  of  Europe,  at 

they  iujposcd  upon  every  new  eoiliage,  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 

as  well  as  by  debasing  its  standard.   In  described  by  Ilallam,  and  confirmed 

1185,    Philip  Augustus    requests   the  hy  other  writers,  as  wretched  in  the 

Abbot  of  Corney,  who  had  desisted  from  extreme.     Agriculture  had  been  al- 

using  his  own  mint,  to  let  the  royal  ^^^^     universally   neglected,    capital 

money  ofPans  circulate  through  luster-  j^^j      ^..^j^j^^,^  ^/^^  ^^^  cultivation  of 

ntones,  promising  that,  when  It  should  ^^o   soil,   large  and   fertile   tracts  of 
please  the  abbot  to  com  money  afresh        ".  ^  u   j  7  "*  V  j  .  ^     i^      ; 

For  himself,  the  king  would  not  oppose  ^*l»^^  ^4  ^^^^  convertedmto  forests 

its  circulation "  ^^^  huntmg-grounds.      Of  manufac- 

Such  money,  of  course,  could  not  ^"^^«  ^*^^  ^"^  ^'"^^'  ^*'^*  •-     , 
be  used  in  foreign  commerce  with  any        "  V^  condiuon  even  of  internal  trade 

security   to   the   receivers.     A  metal  ^^  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  agri- 

could  scarcely  be  called  coin,  or  have  ?"^i"^t-    There  is  not  a  vestige  perhaps 

je'1.1  •         /•I'L  to  be  discovered  for  several  centuries  of 

any  definite  value,  every  piece  of  which  considerable  manufacture ;  I  mean 

must  have  required  assaying  to  ascer-  of  working  up  articles  of  commin  utility 

tain  the   quanUty   of   gold   or   silver  to  an  extent  beyond  what  the  necessities 

which  it  contained.     At  a  subsequent  of  an  adjacent  district  required,     Kich 

period,   the    coinage  of   France   was  men  kept  domestic  artisans  amongst 

further    debased,  until    its  pretended  their  servants ;  even  kings,  in  the  ninth 

Mlver  was  reduced  to  a  sort  of  black  century,  had  their  clothes  made  by  wo- 

metal,  into  the  composition  of  which  men  upon  their  farms ;  but  the  peasantry 

little     entered    more    valuable     than  must  have  been  supplied  with  garments 

copper.     Such   a  circulating  medium  and  implements  of  hibour  by  purchase ; 

would  not  suffice   for  long,  even  for  ^^^  every  town,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 

domestic  exchange;    and  accordingly  had  its  weaver,  iU  smith,  and  its  carrier." 
we  find  that  France  and  otiier  conn-     .  ^^^  '•*^''P^^  ^  the  latter  conclu- 

tries  were  driven  to   replenish  their  ^^\Y^  ^^""^  altogether  agree  with 

exchequers    by    exacting    tiio    pure  the  historian.      It  is  quite  as  likely 

metals  from  the  Jews.    HUtory  re-  that  the   rude  garments  and  imple- 

cords  by  what   persecutions  and  hor-  ^^°ts  of  labour  were  fabricated  by 

rible  cruelties  this  was  eflected.    Hal-  the  peasantiy  tiieinselves,  as  has  been 

S  describes  this  people  as  having  the  case  m  the  eariier  periods  of  some 

n  treated  by  the  kings  of  Franco—  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  communities,  as  that  they 

and  we  know  that  tiiey  were  similarly  were  acqmrcd  by  purchase,  especially 

treated    hi    otiier    countries—"  as    a  when  ho  tells  us  tiiat— 
sponge  to  suck  their  subjects'  money,        **  There  were  almost  insuperable  im- 

wfakh  they  might  afterwards  express  pediments  to  any  extended  traffic— the 

Vitii  less  odium  than  direct  taxation  msecurity  of  moveable  wealth,  and  diffi- 

would  incur."    Notwitiistanding  theso  ""f^y  ^^  accumulating  it ;  the.  ignorance 

9ppres8ions,  it  is  well  known  that  tiie  ?^  °''''"''^.  ^^^  •  the  penl  of  robbery 

ISHmained  the  rich^t  people  in  JJ^^t^^XxUr^^^^^^^^^^ 

Eorojpe;  and  bytiieir  skdlm  usunoiw  every  lord  a  toll  was  to  be  paid  in  pass- 

praoUcea,    and    admirablv     arranged  £ng  his  bridge,  or  along  his  highway,  or 

orgamsaUon,  very  speedily  recovered  at  his  market  These  customs,  equitable 

bade  their  gold,  and  were  enabled  in  and  necessary  in  their  principle,  became 

their  turn  to  despoil  their  oppressors,  in  practice  oppressive,  because  they  were 

^M9  coDiinaal  struggle  between  the  arbitrary,  and  renewed  in  every  petty 
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ierritory  whichtho  road  might  intersect  porU  were  aold  and  iUver^  by  Tvkicb,  as 

•     .    It  was  only  the  milder  species,  none  was  liKely  to  return,  the  circulating 

howcTer,  of  feudal  lords  who  were  con-  money  of  Europe  was  probably  less  in 

tent  with  the  tribute  of  merchants.  The  the  eleventh  century  than  at  the  subver- 

more  ravenous  descended  from  their  fort-  sion  of  the  Roman  empire :  furs,  which 

resses  to  pillage  the  wealthy  traveller,  or  were  obtained  from  the  Sclavonian  coun- 

shared  in  the  spoil  of  inferior  plunder-  tries ;  and  arms  the  sale  of  which  was 

ers,  whom  they  Doth  protected  and  insti-  vainly  prohibited  by  Charlemagne  and 

gated.    .    .    Their  castles,  erected  on  the  Holy  See.  A  more  scandalous  traffic, 

almost  inaccessible  heights  amongst  the  and  one  that  still  more -fitly  called  for 

woods,  became  the  secure  receptacles  ot  prohibitory  laws,   was  carried  on  in 

predatory  bands,  who  spread  terror  over  slaves.     It  is  a  humiliating  proof  of  the 

the  country.  From  these  barbarian  lords  degradation  of  Christendom,  that  the 

of  the  dark  ages,  as  from  a  living  model,  Venetians  were  reduced  to  purchase  the 

the  romancers  are  said  to  have  drawn  luxuries  of  Asia  by  supplying  the  slave- 

their  giants  and  other  dislo3'al  enemies  market  of  the  Saracens.    Their  apology 

of  true  chivalry.     Robbery,  indeed,  is  would  perhaps  have  been  that  these  were 

the  constant  thcmd  both  of  the  capitula-  purchased  from  their  heathen  neigh- 

ries  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws ;  one  hours ;  but  a  slave-dealer  was  probably 

has  more  reason  to  wonder  at  the  in-  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  faith  or 

trepid  thirst  for  lucre  which  induced  a  origin  of  his  victim.   This  trade  was  not 

▼ery  few  merchants  to  exchange  the  peculiar  to  Venice.     In  England,  even 

products  of  different  regions,  than  to  after  the  Conquest,  it  was  very  common 

ask  why  no  general  spirit  of  conmiercial  to  export  slaves  to  Ireland,  till,  in  the 

activity*  prevailed."  reign  of  Henry  IL,  the  Irish  came  to  a 

AUhoriskofbcWtedio„s,byqnot-  -X^othtPacl^::^'"^"'' ''"' ^'^ 

Ing  from  a  well-read  author,  we  cannot  *^            *■ 

resist  giving  a  continuation  of  his  re-  The  early  part  of   the  thirteenth 

marks,  which  fully  bear  out  what  wo  century    witnessed    the    growth    in 

have  previously  advanced  as  to  the  no-  Europe  of  a  manufacturing  interest, 

cessity  of  a  secure  and  sufficient  mone-  which  advanced  rapidly  in  the  follow- 

tary  system  for  the  promotion  of  com-  ing  two  or  three  centuries,  and  effect- 

merce  : —  ed  every  material  changes  in  the  social 

"  Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  condition  of  the  countries  in  which  it 

obvious  that  very  little  of  Oriental  trade  was  chiefly  located.     The  first  mann- 

could  have  existedin  these  western  coun-  factures  of  importance  were  the  8taf& 

tries  of  Europe.    Destitute  as  they  had  of   Flanders,   the  materials  of  which 

been  created,  comparativclv  speaking,  were    English  wool.     The    principal 

ofnatural  productions  fit  for  exporta-  g^ats  of  the  trade  were  Bruges  and 

tion,  their  invention  and  industry  arethe  Ghent.     This  new  trade  of  the  Flem- 

great  resources  from  which  they  can  sup-  j^    ^j^j^g    stimulated    an    extensive 

plythedcmandsoftheEast  Before  any  ^^     ^    ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^       ^^     ^ 

manufactures  were  established  m  Eu-  ^^^^^^^  ^f  Europe.  England,  in 
rope,  her  commercial  mtercourse  with  ^""  "' "  *^mi  vp^.  *-iugi«ii*A,  lu 
EgVpt  and  Asia  must  of  necessity  have  ^he  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
been  very  trifling ;  because, whatever  in-  century,  became  a  competitor  with 
clination  she  might  feel  to  enjoy  the  lux-  Bruges  and  Ghent,  Brabant  and  Ham- 
uries  of  those  genial  regions,  she  wanted  ault,  and  became  ultimately  riot  only 
the  means  of  obtaining  them.  It  is  not,  capable  of  supplying  her  own  demafla, 
therefore,necessary  torestthemis<^rable  but  also  of  competing  successfully 
condition  of  Oriental  commerce  upon  the  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
Saracen  conquests,  because  the  poverty  instead  of  merely  supplying  them 
of  Europe  is  an  adequate  cause ;  and,  in  ^th  the  raw  material.  Tliis  power 
fact,  whatever  littie  traffic  remained  was  ^,f  competing  successfully  with  the 
carried  on,  with  no  material  mconvem-  Flemish  and  other  cities  was  carried 
once,  through  tiie  channel  of  Constanti-  3^  ^  ^^^  j^  jgCl  a  law  was  passed 
nople.  V  emce  took  the  lead  in  trading  ,  narliament.  sittinir  at  &ford 
with  Greece  and  more  eastern  countries.  „Lu:u:/:««  <!,«  «^,v««*  «<^  *k«  «•«! 
Amalfi  had  the  second  place  in  the  com-  prohibit  ng  the  export  of  the  raw 
mcrce  of  those  dark  ages.  These  cities  material  and  the  importation  of  wool- 
imported,  besides  natural  productions,  1©^  cloths,  which  it  was  assumed  we 
the  fine  cloths  of  Constantinople;  yet  as  could  in  future  produce  for  ourselves, 
this  traffic  seems  to  have  been  illicit,  it  In  1331,  Edward  III.  encouraged  the 
was  not  probably  extensiTe.    TKeir  ex-  manufiictarcrs  of  Flanders  to  settle  in 
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Mb  dominions,  wbieh  contributed  ma-  everv  country,  charging  intereat  of  A 
tonally  to  increase  the  perfection  of  highly  remunerative  character.  In 
the  manufacture.  This  branch  of  in-  B^celona,  which  had  profited  by  its 
dustry  extended  itself  along  the  banks  maritime  traffic,  banks  were  formed 
of  Uio  Rhine  into  France,  in  which  for  the  accommodation  not  only  of 
the  linen  fabric  became  one  of  im-  private  merchants  but  of  states.  The 
portance ;  and  the  growth  of  manu-  Republic  of  Florence  pursued  a  simi- 
factures  led  to  that  of  maritime  ad-  lar  business ;  and  such  banks,  as  well 
venture  in  many  of  the  northern  as  private  merchants,  made  advances 
.  nations.  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  to  different  countries  on  the  security, 
increased  in  wealth ;  and  her  manu-  of  their  revenues,  at  rates  of  interest 
facturing  and  trading  classes  became  varying  from  20  to  25  per  cent  per 
able  to  subsidise  our  own  and  other  annum.  The  manufactures  of  Europe 
monarchs,  to  enable  them  to  protect  had  served  to  enable  our  merchants 
their  traffic  from  marauders  both  by  to  import  luxuries  from  the  East  with- 
sea  and  land.  The  discovery  of  the  out  draining  the  stocks  of  the  precious 
properties  of  the  compass  about  this  metals.  In  fact,  they  had  diverted 
period — the  latter  part  of  the  thir-  the  current  of  gold  and  silver  from 
teenth  century— opened  out  a  vent  for  the  East  to  the  seats  of  industry  and 
the  manufacturers  of  the  north  of  commerce.  The  high  rates  of  interest 
Europeto  the  countries  bordering  upon  charged,  had  placeS  the  monied  and 
the  Mediterranean,  east  of  the  Pillars  trading  classes  in  a  position  to  absorb 
of  Hercules ;  and,  in  the  fifteenth  the  incomes  of  the  wasteful  posses- 
century,  wo  find  Spain,  stimulated  sors  of  the  soil ;  and  a  middle  class 
by  the  advantages  of  her  position,  rapidly  sprung  up,  who  were  protect- 
competing  successfully,  and  carrying  ed  by  the  organization  of  the  various 
off  the  (Milm  of  naval  science  and  en-  communities  to  which  they  belonged, 
terprlse.  Her  vessels  hod  for  a  een-  from  being  made  thd  spoil  of  the  great 
turv  and  a  half  been  pre-eminent  in  nobles,  as  had  been  the  case  of  the 
their  qualities,  and  the  ability  of  their  Jewish  possessors  of  money  in  pro- 
conmianders,  and  had  raised  her  to  vious  periods.  By  and-by,  however, 
Xhe  proud  position  of  sovereignty  upon  these  banks  becxune  involved,  partly 
;the  sea.  In  the  mean  time,  the  silk  from  the  necessities  of  their  position, 
manufacture  had  been  introduced  into  in  the  contentions  of  those  nobles  and 
Palermo,  and  other  cities  of  Italy ;  governments  by  whom  they  had  been 
and  in  a  short  while  the  woollen  and  protected.  They  advanced  large  sums 
silk  manufacturers  of  Europe  com-  of  money  to  them,  which  were  not  al- 
manded  the  markets  of  the  Exist  ways  repaid.  It  is  sufficient,  how- 
Whilst  our  manufacturers  were  thus  ever,  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry 
growinff  in  importance,  the  trading  to  state  the  mode  in  which  a  circulat- 
world  oeheld  a  considerable  increase  ing  medium  was  provided  to  make 
of  its  monetary  facilities.  The  Jews  these  advances.  Boucher,  an  autho- 
had  hitherto  almost  entirely  absorbed  rity  upon  the  subject,  says, — there 
the  exchanges  of  Europe,  and  the  were  tnree  species  of  paper  credit  in 
dealings  in  the  precious  metals.  In  the  dealings  of  merchants:  1st,  Gen- 
tiM  early  portion  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  era!  letters  of  credit,  not  directed  to 
<tury  the  merchants  of  Lombardy  and  any  one,  which  are  not  unconunon  in 
of  the  south  of  France,  according  to  the  Levant ;  2d,  Orders  to  pay  money 
Du  Cange,  commenced  the  business  of  to  a  particular  person  ;  3d,  Bills  of 
remitting  money  by  bills  of  exchange ;  exchange  regularly  negotiable  (vol. 
and  it  is  not  suprlsinpf  that  such  bOls,  iL  p.  621).  Instances  of  the  first  are 
jpepresenting  gold  at  its  steriing  value,  mentioned  by  Macpherson  about  1200 
superseded,  as  a  circulation,  the  de-  (p.  367).  The  second  species  was  in- 
based  coinage  of  France  and  other  troducod  by  the  Jews  about  1183 
countries.  Enriched  b^  their  com-  (Capmany,  vol.  i.  p.  297);  but  it 
merce,  and  by^  the  ordinary  usances  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  last 
of  money  required  for  the  purposes  of  stage  of  the  progress  was  reached 
ezchxmge,  the  Lombard  and  other  nearly  so  soon.  An  instrument  in 
oompanies  began  to  advance  loans  and  Rymer,  however,  of  the  year  1364 
lo  conduct  monetary  transactions  in  (vol.  vL  p.  495),  mentions  lUer<B  Oan. 
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biloriic,  which  seem  to  have  been  ne-  hands  of  a  feudal  nobility :  they  did 
gotiable  bills;  and  by  1400  they  were  not  do  so;  but  their  wealth  enabled 
drawn  in  sets,  and  worded  exactly  as  them  to  purchase  the  protecting  aid  of 
at  present  Macpherson  (p,  614),  nnd  powerful  nobles  and  states;  and,  as 
Beckman  (Histary  of  Inventions,  vol.  m  the  case  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
iii.  p.  430),  give  from  Capmany  an  northern  Europe,  they  were  enabled 
actual  precedent  of  a  bill  dated  in  to  form  themselves  into. powerful- con- 
1404.  federations,  of  which  the  Hanseatie 
From  about  this  period — from  the  League  is  an  example,  which  enabled 
middle  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  them  to  defy  attack  from  individual 
century — we  may  date  the  increase  powers,  and  ultimately  to  exercise  an 
of  Europe  in  wealth,  and  the  growth  important  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
of  a  middle  class,  engaged  chiefly  in  Europe.  The  free  cities  of  the  latter 
trading  pursuits.  We  may  date  irom  portion  of  the  middle  ages  were  in  re- 
it,  also,  aided  by  the  knowledge  and  ality,  whilst  vindicating  their  commer- 
the  capabilities  of  bringing  into  use  cial  importance,  the  arbiters  of  tho 
the  properties  of  the  magnetic  needle,  affiiirs  of  the  world.  They  supplied 
the  extension  of  maritime  adventure  the  monetary  wants  of  the  monarchs 
throughout  the  world.  The  inhabit-  of  contending  states ;  they  equipped — 
ants  of  Catalonia  in  Spain  took  the  the  Italian  cities  principally — ^power* 
lead  in  the  latter  ;  other  countries,  ful  fleets ;  they  supplied  contingents  of 
however,  followed  ;  and  the  British  men  for  the  protection  of  their  trade, 
Isles  and  the  countries  of  the  Baltic  or  the  security  of  states  with  whom 
were  the  peoples  chiefly  benefited  com-  they  had  alliances,  or  who  were  too 
mcrcially,  although  Spain  assumed  for  largely  indebted  to  them  to  be  allowed 
a  time  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  The  to  be  overpowered  by  their  enemies, 
voyages  from  the  Italian  cities — ^Ve-  The  most  important  object  of  our 
nice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Amalfi—  inquiry,  however,  is  the  influence  of 
had  hitherto  been  considered  secure  the  increased  circulation  of  money — 
from  competition.  These  cities  had  currency — at  this  period,  upon  the 
therefore  absorbed  the  profitable  trade  social  condition  of  the  masses.  We 
with  the  East,  their  ships  never  ven-  find  that  the  immediate  effect  was  a 
turing  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlan-  decided  increase  in  the  ambition  of 
tic,  and  thus  leaving  the  trade  of  those  masses  to  possess  the  material 
the  north  of  Europe  isolated.  But  comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  The  style  of  living  of  the  burgher  and 
the  north  induced  enterprise.  The  trading^  classes  became  materially  im- 
dreaded  Pillars  of  Hercules  —  the  proved;  and  their  dwellings,  in  time, 
Straits  of  Gibraltar — were  passed  l^  rivalled,  in  everything  condacive  to 
navigators  possessed  of  the  mariner's  comfort,  and  even  adornment,  those 
compass  ;  and  a  new  era  opened  of  the  landed  proprietors.  The  lat> 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  worid.  ter  had  indeed  their  castles  and 
Spain,  sof  long  absorbed  by  her  con-  towers,  some  of  them  of  great  strength 
tests  with  her  Moorish  invaders,  was  and  unposing  architecture  ;  but  the 
the  first  nation  to  take  advantage  of  superior  trading  classes  were  mSL- 
the  new  order  of  things.  Although  nitely  better  housed,  and  their  dwdll- 
only  to  a  small  extent  a  producer,  she  ings  evidenced,  in  their  furnishing,  &C., 
pushed  her  maritime  adventure  to  a  much  greater  control  over  money, 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  England  and  the  products  of  native  and  foreign 
became  enabled  to  transport  her  own  industry.  Even  at  this  time,  how- 
manufactured  commodities  to  the  ever,  although  the  stocks  of  the  pre- 
markets  of  the  East;  and  the  Italian  cious  metals  had  been  more  freely 
cities  sent  their  argosies  to  gather  brought  out  into  circulation  and  use, 
their  rich  commercial  tribute  from  the  history  does  not  warrant  the  suppom- 
countries  of  the  Baltic,  into  which  the  tion  that  they  were  of  considerate 
art  of  manufacturing  various  ex-  extent  Gold  or  silver  plate  was 
changeable  commodities  had  by  this  found  in  few  houses,  even  of  the  no- 
time  penetrated.  It  cannot  be  sup-  bility  or  the  wealthy  trading  classea. 
posea  that  these  trading  communities  Published  inventories  of  the  furniture 
of  Europe  escaped  aggression  at  the  and  valuabies  in  baronial  houses,  and 
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even  in  those  of  wealthy  merchants, 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  show  a  marvellons  lack  of 
this  description  of  property.  The 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  although 
increased  instead  of  being  reduced, 
was  barely  sufficient,  if  it  were  even 
sufficient,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  extended  mercantile  and  indus- 
trial transactions  of  the  world. 


Convertible  money,  in  fi«t,  was,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
a  scarce  commodity,  and  its  purchasing 
power  was  in  proportion  to  its  quan- 
tity available  for  trade  purposes.  Sir 
Frederick  Eden,  in  his  Table  ofPriot$t 
gives  the  following  as  the  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  of  our  present 
money  at  the  various  periods  men- 
tionea : — 


Valae  of  Pound  Sterllag, 

present  moiMj. 

Conquest, 

1066 

£2  18     1| 

28  Edward     L 

1800 

2  17     6 

18  Edward  III 

1844 

2  12     5i 

20  Edward  III. 

1846 

2  11     8 

27  Edward  ni. 

1868 

2     6     6 

18  Henry     IV. 

1412         .   .. 

1  18     9 

4  Edward  IV. 

1464 

1  11     0 

18  Henry  VUL 

1627 

1     7     6f 

We  interrupt  our  quotation  here,  be- 
cause we  are  approaching  a  period  at 
which  a  large  mcrease  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  flowed  in  upon  the  world. 
But  we  cannot  allow  the  portion 
etven  to  pass  without  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  striking  manner  in  which 
it  illustrates  our  preceding  remarks. 
Europe,  and  England  especially,  had 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
a  very  slight  control  over  the  existing 
stock  of  gold;  and  this  was  not  be- 
cause that  stock  was  at  its  minimum, 
but  because  it  was  hoarded  through 
the  violence  of  the  times,  and  there 
was  no  well-arranged  circulating  me- 
dium to  replace  it  in  the  oroinary 
bargains  and  sales  amongst  a  some- 
what rude  community.  With  the 
advanced  state  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  which  existed  in  the 
year  1300,  and  progressed  down  to 
1353,  it  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  that  tho  fall  in  its  value 
would  have  been  greater  than  is 
'  shown  above.  Undoubtedly,  although 
we  have  little  evidence  as  to  the 
mcrease  of  the  }rield,  large  amounts 
were  during  this  period  exhumed 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  con- 
veried  to  use  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  but  we  must  not  forget, 
although  some  of  our  modem  political 
economists  appear  to  do  so,  that  an 
increased  trade  demands  and  absorbs 
proportionately  increased  supplies  of 
the  precious  metals.  The  small 
amount  wKich  suffices  to  balance  the 
transactions  of  a  primitive,  or  a  non- 
eommerdal  people,  is  miserably  in- 


sufficient to  porfonn  the  same  opem- 
tion  for  countries  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade,  as  did  at  this 
period  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Moreover,  although  our  exports  at- 
tracted towards  us  the  gold  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  a  portion  of  it  was 
readily  dissipat^  in  loans  to  the 
various  contending  powers  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  improvident  and 
dissolute  amount  our  own  nobility 
and  gentry.  Our  banking  systems 
were  not  as  yet  so  perfect  and  secure 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
public,  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  the  precious  metals  as  the  money 
in  everyday  circulation.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  me  rapid  decline  which  took 
place,  from  1353  to  1527,  may  have 
arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes,  to  a 
considerable  extent  irrespective  of  the 
supply  in  existence.  We  can  only 
measure  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  by  their  power  of  purchasing 
other  commodities.  The  coined  gold 
and  silver  of  early  nations  was  gene- 
rally the  representative  of  some  imcle 
or  animal  which  it  would  exchange 
for,  such,  for  example,  as  a  sheep,  a 
lamb,  an  ox,  &c.  And  when  we  have 
historical  authority  that  the  consump- 
tion and  style  of  Jiving  of  all  classes, 
in  England  and  in  the  trading  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  had  been  very  mate- 
rially increased  and  improved  during 
this  period,  it  is  only  fair  fo  assume 
that  the  increased  aemand  for  com- 
modities of  all  descriptions  thus  causedt 
had  diminished  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  as  money.    Certamly  w» 
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faaTe  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  Peru  by  Pizarro  followed  next; 
had  been  any  new  sourees  of  prodac-  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  its  In- 
tion  opened  out  to  the  world.  Some  cas,  together  with  that  of  Mexico, 
influence  may  have  been  exercised,  began  U>  pour  in  upon  Europe,  and  to 
however,  by  the  measures  of  confisca-  stimulate,  unfortunately,  not  sf  much 
tion  directed  in  04|r  own  country,  the  re^lar  transactions  of  commerce 
against  monastic  institutions,  and  the  and  industry,  as  the  strife,  religiona 
d^tribution  of  their  admittedly  large  and  territorial,  of  the  leading  powers, 
stores  of  plate,  existing  in  various  Enriched  by  this  stream  of  toe  pre- 
forms, by  Henry  VIIL  It  is  not  cious  metals,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  was  . 
necessary,  however,  to  enter  with  enabled  to  exercise  the  supreme  sway 
very  great  minuteness  into  an  ex-  in  Europe,  and  to  involve  it  in  a  suc- 
amination  of  the  decline  in  1527,  as  cession  of  expensive  wars,  with  vary- 
we  have  subsequent  and  more  violent  ing  success,  by  which  the  progress  of 
changes  to  note,  the  causes  of  which  commerce  and  industry  was  materially 
arc  more  cleariy  demonstrable.  interrupted,  and  great  deterioration  in 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century    the  social  condition  of  its  various  conw 
the  maritime   countries  and  cities  of   munities  was  caused.    The  production 
Europe  hod  attained  an  acquaintance    of  commodities  useful  to  the  world  was 
with  the  navigation  of  distant  seas,    interrupted,  whilst  the  large  sums  lav« 
surprising  in  an  age  when  there  exist-    ished  in  subsidies  to  the  allies  of  the 
ed  very  scanty  means  of  handing  down    contending  powers  induced  n:  lavish 
the  experience  and  discoveries  of  one    expenditure    in    luxuries    previously 
generation  to  another ;  and  pre-eminent    unheard  of,  and  in  pageantries  and 
in  their  possession  of  this  element  of  {K>mps,  designed  to  win  the  support 
power  and  commercial  prosperity  were    of  the  wavering,  or  to  flatter  the  van- 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,    ity  of  tlie  fast  friends  of  either  party. 
For  a  considerable  period  their  fl^ts.    Hired  bands  of  adventurers  of  the 
engaged  in  buccaneering  exploits  upon    Mike  Lomboume    and  Dugald  Dal- 
the  ocean,  were  the  terror  of  the  peace-    gotty  stamp  roamed  over  everv  state 
ful  traders  ofother  countries  of  Europe,    of  Europe.    Taking  service  with  the 
At   the   conclusion   of   that  century    Emperor,  with  Francis,  or  with  Gus- 
the  enterprise  and  skill  of  Columbus,    tavus — with  Naples  or  Venice,  Genoa 
aided  by  the  liberality  of  Queen  Isa-    or  Burgundy— became  the  foundation 
bella  of  Spain,  were  rewarded  by  the    of  the  fortunes  of  the  well-bom,  and 
discovery  of  the  West  Indies  and  the    furnished  the  means  of  dissipation  and 
American  continent ;  and  vast   fields    outrage  to  the  dissolute  and  depraved, 
of  adventure  and  wealth  were  opened    A  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  dur- 
to  the  commercial  classes  of  Europe,    ing  this  transition  period,  was  resorted 
A  few  years  later,  the  great  achieve-    to  by  every  man  of  broken  fortune, 
ment    of    Columbus    was    followed    who  possessed  valour  in  addition  to 
by    the    invasion     and    conquest    of    the  disinclination  for  the  peaceful  pur- 
Mexico     by     Cortez,    from     which    suits  of  industry ;  and  their  return  to 
results  most   important  to   the  com-    the  various  localities  of  their  birth  was 
merce    and   the    social   and    political    marked  by  showers  of  gold  pieces, 
condition    of  Europe    flowed.     It  is    earned  as  pay  or  grasped  as  spoil,  in 
painful  enough  to  peruse  the  history    an  abundance  and  with  a  degree  of 
of  this  most  daring  achievement;  yet    recklessness     almost     inconceivable, 
it   is  worthy  of  attentive   study,  as    From  the  most  worthless  of  this  class 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject    came  the  bullies  and  brasrgarts  of  the 
which  we  have  in  hand.     The  con-    age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  James^- 
quest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  and  his    the  Alsatian  gentry,  to  whom  assassl- 
followers  may  be  said  to  have  tapped    nation  and  cutting  a  purse  formed  a 
the  stores  of   the  precious  metals  of    more  congenial  occupation  than  either 
that  hitherto  unknown  country,  which    honest  toil,  however  lucrative,  or  meet- 
had  been  accumulating  for  ages ;  and    ing  a  foe  manfully,  face  to  face, 
led  ultimately,  after  the  commission  of       In  the  mean  time,  whilst  the  Span- 
horrible  atrocities  by  the  conquering    iards  had  been  ransacking  the  worid 
adventurers,  to  the  discovery  of  the    in  one  dutxstion,  the  w^ward,  and 
South    Sea.     The    subjugation     of  appropriating  its  treasures,  the  Por- 
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tugnese  had  been  proceeding  in  an-  tify  their  territorial  or  personal  amhi- 

otner,  the  eastward,  and  the  concerns  tion.  There  was  a  disturbing  element 

and  conquests  of  the  marauding  ad-  existing  in  France,  in  Germany,  and 

venturers  of  the  two  nntions  becamo  other  countries — the  question  of  reli-  "* 

rather  ofltangled.    The  Portuguese  be-  gion — ^which  was  readily  fanned  into 

came  possessed  of  the  Brazils;   but  a    flame,  which   A>r  half  a    century 

when  their  country  after  a  while  be-  plunged  Europe  into  the  horrors  of  war, 

came  subjected  to  Spain,  the  Dutch,  both  international  and  civil.      In  the 

and  subsequently  the  East  India  Com-  Low  Countries,  the  principal  seats  of 

pany,  absorbed    between  them  their  trade  in  the  north   of  Europe,  taxa- 

joint  acquisitions.     At  the  same  time  tion    was    levied  by   Philip   IL    and 

Great  Britain  was  establishing  herself  his  generals,  especially  upon  the  trad- 

npon  the  North  American  continent,  ing  classes,  who  were  tiie  only  posses- 

and  very  shortly  began  to  derive  from  sors  of   money  and  of   the  precioaa 

that  country  a  considerable  addition  metals.    Professor  Smyth  tells  us  of 

to  her  commerce.     **  Going  the  Virgin-  the  Duke  of   Alva,  in  his  admirable 

ian  voyage"  became  in  English    so-  course  of  Lectures  on  Modem  History, 

ciety  the  popular  mode  of  seeking  for-  that —    • 

tune — as  an  adventure  to  Mexico  or  ^  Philip  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 

Peru  was  to  the  wild  spirits  of  the  possess  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and 

Spanish   kingdom.      Cruising  on   the  '^^  certainlv  did  possess  a  large  portion 

Spanbh  main— intercepting  the  valu-  ^^  *^«  6^}^  a?<^  •*^v«f  o^  i'  f  ,M"t  >^  ^•J 

able  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ?^^,^^  ^«  «^^^°  *^**  ambition  and 

course  of  their  transmission  to  Europe  J?™!^  government  could  exhanst  even 

«.—   .    .^,,.o»u    r.vii^nr^    k,T  ».«^«  Mexico  and  Peru,     Alva  found  himself 

-.was  a  pursuit  followed   by  many  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  taxation, 

English  adventurers,  as  well  as  by  ^^^^^o  require  from  the  industry  and 
those  of  other  mantime  countnes ;  and  wealth  of  the  Flemings  themselves  that 
an  additional  means  was  thus  afforded  constant  supply  which  all  the  mines  and 
of  diffusing  the  stream  of  the  precious  slaves  of  his  master  were  insuflicient  to 
metals  over  other  nations  besides  afford  him.  And  now  for  once  it  hap  • 
r  Spain.  Degraded  generally  as  were  pcned  that  a  total  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
those  engaged  in  this  illicit  and  often  ciples  of  political  economy  in  the  rulers 
murderous  trade,  it  was  nevertheless  was  eventually  favourable  to  tUe  hap- 
not  without  its  beneficial  results,  par-  piness  of  the  people, 
ticnlarly  as  it  promoted  maritime  ad-  "Th«  ^^^^  insisted,  Ist^  Upon  1  per 
venture  and  nautical  skill.  We  may  «««»*•  "P^**  ?}1  g<J^^  movable  and  im- 
also  attribute  to  it  the  great  improve-  movable ;  2dly,  On  an  annual  tax  of  20 
ment  which  took  place  about  this  pe-  r''.?^''^  ^^^"  all  immovable  goods  of 

nod  in  naval  architecture.    The  b^.  T^f^*  Vf^  *^f  ^I  V^  P-Y''^"**  '''' 

J     .        ..     ^         -u      1  *"  movable  goods,  to  be  paid  on  every 

cancer,  and  since  his  times  the  slaver,  ^i^  ^^  ^y^^^^  w       *          ^                 •' 

were  a  proscribed  race.   Their  hand  was  Nq  policy'  could  have  been  devised 

considered  to  be  against  every  man,  more  certain  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 

imd  every  mans    hand  was  agamst  ^^ealth  and  to  depress  commerce  and 

them.    Hence,  fast-saihng  ships  and  industry.     The  result  that  followed 

the  smartest  of  seamen  were  impera-  ^gg  gratifying  and  ultimately  fortu- 

^vely  necessary  to  success.     In  mo-  nate    for  the    oppressed  subjects   of 

dem  days  a  similar  improvement  m  phiHp.    They  resisted,  under  the  able 

the  construction  and  smling  proper-  leadership  of  the   Prince  of  Orancro 

ti«j  of  ships  IS  bemg  more  peaceably  and  successive  chiefs ;    and,  after  a 

effected  by  the  reqmrementa   of  the  struggle  of   neiirly  half  a  century's 

passenger  trade  from  this  country  to  duration,  succeeded  in  not  only  throw- 

our  colonies,  and  other  locations  sought  ing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  but,  by  the 

by  the  teeming  mdustry  of  our  mdus-  formation  of  seven  of  the  most  wealthy 

tnous  masses.  provinces    into    a    defensive    league^ 

The  first  effect  of  this  vast  increase  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Re! 

of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  m  public  of   Holland,  were  enabled   to 

Europe^  was,  unfortunately,  not   the  protect    themselves    against   the    a^- 

promotion  3f  the  peaceful  pursmts  of  sessions  of  Austria, 

commerce  and  industry,  but,  instead,  The  same  reckless  ambiUon,   evU 

an  increased   ability  conferred  upon  dcnced  in  the  struggle  between  Franco 

tiie  momuvbs  and  great  nobles  to  gra-  ja^d  S^^  toi  \)ki^  ^^^^«^vq^  of  Italy, 
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inflicted  an  overwhelming  blow  upon  altogether  escape  from  the  contagion 
the  commercial  cities  and  states  of  of  Uio  vices  of  their  courts,  and  the 
that  unhappy  country,  which  was  made  demoralisation  which  pervaded  the 
the  arena  of  conflict  between  these  masses  of  European  society.  Whilst 
unprincipled  comBhtants.  They  were  the  dissolution  and  plunder  of  the 
driven  by  constantly  recurring  neces-  monastic  institution  supplied  Henry 
sities  to  ally  themselves  first  with  one  VIII.  and  his  nobles  with  large  stores 
party  and  afterwards  with  another,  of  the  precious  metals,  and  increase 
until  both  their  material  wealth  and  of  revenue,  arbitrary  taxation  was 
their  commerce  escaped  from  their  sought  to  be  exacted  from  the  trad- 
grasp.  In  the  mean  time,  the  natural  ing  and  other  classes  ;  but  the  attempt 
result  occurred  to  the  two  countries  was-  successfully  resisted,  principally 
themselves.  In  Spain  we  had  exhi-  by  the  spirit  evinced  bv  the  monied 
"bited — as  expressed  in  the  graphic  and  trading  classes  of  tne  metropolis, 
language  of  the  writer  from  whom  we  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the 
have  just  quoted, —  acts  passed  for  so  levying  taxation  by 
H"  "The  real  sources  of  power  neglected;  the  mere  will  of  the  Crown  were  re- 
immense  revenue  and  no  wealUi ;  pos-  pealed.  The  arts  and  manufactures, 
sessions  multiplied  abroad  and  no  pros-  partly  through  the  dread  of  this  arbi- 
perous  provinces  at  home ;  the  stren^h  trary  taxation,  made  little  progress 
of  the  country  exhausted  in  maintaining  u^der  Henry  VIII. ;  whilst  the  expen- 
a  powerful  anny  not  for  the  purposes  ^-^^^6  of  the  court,  the  nobility,  and 

^«fft°l\nii^i^rn7nowT'l^^  the   gentry,  enormously  increakd  in 

and  the  whole  svitem  of  policy,  in  every  ^i  •    ®  j  ^v    *            v  "^         ^ 

part  and  on  eviry  occsslon,  a  long  anS  ^^^  ^^  ^he  two   subsequent  reigns. 

Sisgusting  train  of  mistake  and  ^t"  ^^«^  amounts,  however,  of  the  pre- 

And  in  France:  cious  metals,  and  of  costly  produce, 

"The  same  neglect  of  the  real  sources  were   poured    in   upon   the   country, 

of  Btrength  and  happiness ;  the  produce  through  the  ^  ordinary  channels  of  a 

of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  communi-  growing  foreign  trade,  in  addition  to 

ty  employed  in  military  enterprises ;  the  tne  supplies  which,  as  we  have  pre* 

genius  of  the  nobles  made  more  and  viously  stated,  were  brought  in  afld 

more  warlike;  military  fame  and  the  in-  squanaered  by  tho  military  and  oUier 

trigues  of  gallantry  (congenial  pursuits)  aaventurers,    who  had    sought   their 

converted  into  the  only  objects  of  an-  fortune  either  m  the  wars  of  Europe, 

xiety    and    ambition ;    licentiousnew  ^r  in  the  newly  discovered  countries 

everywhere  the  result,  m  the  court  and  ^f  ^^  world 

If  !^!a°'''*w  '  f^''^^''^^*5*'  '^'^T  These  faits  of  history,  carefuUy 
"^Zt^i^""^^:^]^^  weighed  in  connection  ^  other  con^ 
never  considered ;  the  energies  of  this  ^^rept  circumstances,  will  afford  a 
great  country  misdirected  and  abused;  <^'«®  ^  ™  violent  chang^  which  oc- 
and  the  science  of  public  happiness  (ex-  curred  m  prices,  and  m  the  value 
cept,  indeed,  in  the  arts  of  public  amuse-  of  coined  money  between  the  latter 
ment  and  splendour)  totally  unknown  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
or  dJBregarded."  the  close  of  Elizabeth^s  reign.  The 
England  at  this  period  was,  com-  following  were  the  values  of  the 
paratively,  aloof  from  any  share  in  pound  sterling  at  the  periods  men- 
Continental  conflicts,  but  she  did  not  tioncd  : — 

84  Henry  VIIL 
S6  Henry  VIH** 
B1  Henry  VIIL 

6  Edward  VL 

6  Edward  VL 

1  Mary, 

2  Elizabeth, 
48  Elizabeth, 

One  of  the  causes  of  these  changes  was   coined  to   represent  a  nominal 

was  the  financial  policy  of  those  mon-  value  of  £2  8s.    In  the  latter  part  of 

archs  themselves.    In  tho  early  period  the  same   reign   it  was  coined  inin 

of  Henry's  reign,  the  pound  of  silver  £3  128.    A  pound  of  gold  \ra8  eoined 


Value  of  Poaod  SterUnc . 

1648 

present  money. 
£1     8     8> 

1646 

0  18  IH 

1646 

0     9     8f 

1661 

0    4    7l 

1662 

1     0     61 

1668 

1     0     61 

1660 

10     8 

1601       • 

10    0 
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into  £30  in  the  first  period,  and  in  the  had  probably  been  the  acenmnlation 
time  of  Elizabeth  into  £36.  The  of  centaries.  That  of  Aastralia  and 
parity  of  both  metals  was  lowered  ex-  California  has  had  to  be  disembowel- 
tensively  by  Henry,  and  a  most  ex-  led  from  the  earth,  by  the  persevering 
travagant  seigniorage  was  exacted  at  energy  of  their  miners.  It  has  flowed 
the  mmt  IPis  successor,  Edward  VI.,  towards  us  steadily,  and  thus  far  has 
restored  the  coinage  to  nearly  its  for-  been  absorbed  by  the  new  commerce 
mer  purity,  and  materially  reduced  which  they  have  created.  Its  fortunate 
the  seigniorage.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza-  discoverers  were  independent  human 
beth  the  value  of  the  pound  was  in-  beings,  not  mere  helots;  and  sneh 
creased,  a  pound  of  silver  being  coined  beings,  in  new  countries  especially, 
into  £3  sterling,  instead  of  £8  12s.  have  wants  which  must  be  gratified. 
The  efiest  of  the  policy  of  those  sove-  and  the  supply  of  which  is  af- 
reigns  will  be  seen  in  the  advance  of  fording  most  profitable  employment 
the  convertible  power  of  the  pound  to  the  working  masses  in  this  and 
from  4s.  7|d.  to  SOs.  and  upwards,  other  countries.  The  population  of 
Something  is  due  also  to  the  relm-  Mexico  and  Peru  engaged  in  mining 
quishment  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  pursuits  toiled  for  mas&rs  who  exer- 
taxation,  claimed  by  Henry  VIII.  cised  over  them  an  arbitrary  power, 
and  previous  monarchs.  Confidence  The  wealth  which  they  raised  from 
was  thus  infused  amongst  the  mercan-  the  soil  passed  from  their  posses- 
tile  and  monied  classes.  Capital  was  sion  without  contributing  percep- 
more  freely  embarked  in  trading  ad-  tibly  to  their  own  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ventures,  as  well  as  in  domestic  in-  ment,  or  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
vestments.  But  even  in  the  Eliza-  country  from  whkm  it  was  derived. 
bethan  period,  the  purchasing  power  On  its  advent  in  Europe  it  found  only 
of  the  pound  sterling  remainea  very  a  collection  of  nations  and  powers, 
far  below  what  it  had  been  a  centurv  engaged  in  continual  strife,  with  "litlle 
before.  The  mass  of  mineral  wealth  commerce  and  less  manufactures  to 
which  had  been  poured  through  Spdn  require  a  circulating  medium.  Bat 
into  the  countries  of  Europe  had  not  .the  gold  of  Australia  and  California 
yet  found  the  means  of  safe  and  pro-  has  been  brought  into  a  world  whose 
fitable  employment.  Gold  and  silver  commercid  energy  and  enterprise  will 
were  thns  in  excess  of  their  require-  be  the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
ments  as  instruments  of  exchange,  the  advancement  of  whksh  in  the  arte 
Their  increase  had  been  greater  than  of  industry  has  been  for  a  long  period 
that  of  tho  production  of  commodities,  repressed  only  by  the  want  of  a  me- 
and  their  value  naturally  declined,  dium  for  conducting  efiicieotly  its  vasi 
although  only  temporarily,  until  com-  transactions,  and  which  has  had  to  be 
merce  and  industry  gained  upon  the  supplied  by  representative  currencies 
means  provided  by  nature  for  the  ex-  liable  to  derangement  at  the  mere 
change  of  their  products.  whim  of  statesmanship,  or  by  events 
A  careful  examination  of  the  his-  not  within  the  power  of  the  wisest 
tory  of  this  period  will  also  furnish  either  to  foresee  or  avert  We  shall 
data  to  enable  us  to  speculate  upon  not,  however,  pursue  this  question 
the  probable  results  of  the  increase  further  in  the  present  paper.  Our 
which  is  being  derived  at  present  from  subject  will  lead  us  in  a  subsequent 
the  rich  gold-fields  of  Australia  and  one  to  investigate  the  rate  of  increase 
California.  In  examining  this  sub-  in  the  stocks^  the  precious  metals 
ject,  however,  we  must  proceed  very  subsequently  ^fche  first  discovery  of 
cautiously ;  and,  especially,  we  must  Mexico  and  Peru ;  the  effect  of  the 
consider  ^  the  differing  circumstances  growth  of  the  trade  with  India  in 
of  the  times  in  which  the  most  im-  abstracting  the  precious  metals  from 
portant  additions  which  have  as  yet  Europe ;  and,  what  is  of  especial  inter- 
been  made  to  tho  supplies  of  the  pre-  est  at  the  present  moment,  the  effect 
eious  metals  in  circulation  throughout  of  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sibe- 
the  worid  were  received,  and  the  rate  ria,  and  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  upon 
as  well  at  which  they  were  received,  the  growth  of  the  ambitious  power  of 
The  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  Russia,  and  upon  the  general  codb. 
Mimoet  heaped  upon  the  world,  and  merce  of  Europe. 
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PEACE   AND   war: 

A  DIALOGUE. 

*^  Fulcher  fagatU 
Ule  dies  LaUo  tenebris 
Qui  piimofl  olmA  risit  adored.**— Bokacib. 

It  \\i»  on  a  railway  joaroey  that  I  off,  silent  and  thoughtfal,  while  the 

made  the  ocquaintaDce  of  my  frieod  minates  of  their  being  together  were 

Irenaens.  diminishing  with  railway  speed;  and 

He  is  a  IVfcmber  of  the  Society  of  the  homeliness,  or  rather  ugliness,  of 
Friends  because  his  father  was  before  the  carriage  enhanced  the  effect,  stuck 
him,  and  of  the  Peace  Society  also,  over  as  it  was  with  advertisements, 
because  he  was  talked  into  it  by  his  and  with  one,  more  prominent  than 
wife ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  a  very  good  the  rest,  headed  **  No  more  grey  hairs.*^ 
fellow ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  The  other  picture  represented  an  old 
at  his  quick  eye,  broad  chest,  and  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  with  a 
hammer  fist,  and  believe  him  when  young  gentleman  opposite,  bound  for 
he  tells  you,  ©katv  ^eo^tv^arfut*,  that  some  fishing-station.  The  old  gentle- 
he  could  witness  the  sack  of  his  house,  man  had  been  mesmerised  by  '  the 
if  necessary,  and  the  carrying  away  Morning  Chronicle^  and  was  fast 
captive  of  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  L,  asleep ;  and  the  young  gentleman  had 
while  yet,  according  to  his  principles,  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
he could  oppose  none  but  passive  re-  quaintance  with  the  young  lady,  be- 
sistance.  I  like  the  man,  while  I  ginning,  doubtless,  with  the  electric 
detest  his  principles;  and  I  like  him  telegraph  of  looks.  Generally  inte- 
for  perhaps  the  odd  reason,  that  I  do  resting  as  the  situation  was,  I  have 
not  believe  a  single  word  he  says ;  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  young 
and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  do  not  doubt  people  were  beginnmg  a  love-story 
his  word  in  the  common  sense  of  under  disadvantageous  cuxsumstances, 
doubting  a  man's  word;  I  simply  in  spite  of  the  convenient  drowsiness 
don't  believe  him  because  I  know  that  of  papa.  The  voice  requires  to  be 
he  deceives  himself,  and  is  a  high-  unduly  raised  to  overcome  the  noise 
spirited,  generous  fellow,  in  spite  of  of  the  train,  and  thus  even  in  the 
his  advocacy  of  meanness  and  abuse  best  cases  its  low  and  most  effective 
of  generosity — yes,  even  a  chivalrous  tones  are  lost,  so  that  it  would  appear 
man,  in  spite  of  his  denunciations  of  better  taste  to  do  the  whole  thing  by 
chivalry;  and  if  I  were  placed  in  the  pantomime.  Imagine  *^Get  your 
situation  of  having  to  defend  myself  tickets  ready"  interpolated  on  an 
against  odds,  I  know  no  one  whom  I  avowal,  and  the  first  seizure  of  the 
would  rather  see  standing  by  to  see  little  hand  in  a  fit  of  eloquence  wit- 
fair  play  than  my  friend  Irenaius  with  nessed  by  a  hairy  guard,  and  "  Swm — 
a  twig  of  oak  in  that  vice  of  a  fist  of  his.  don  "  in  a  husky  growl  breaking  down 

We  became  acquainted  first,  as  I  some  fairy  air-castle  of  possible,  yet 

said,  on  a  railway  journey — a  good  scarcely  probable  happiness.    No!  a 

opportunity  for  some  kinds  of  conver-  railway  carriage  is  not  quite  a  place 

sation — not  for  all.    T^ere  were  two  for  love-making,  though  young  people 

pictures  in   the  Acadlky  Exhibition  will  make  love  there,  ir  they  cannot 

of  1853,  one  of  the  interior  of  a  second-  elsewhere,  and  small  blame  to  them, 

class,  the  other  of  that  of  a  first-class  Nor  is  it  a  good  place  for  discoursing 

carriage.    They  were  both  good,  both  of   poetry,  metaphysics,  or  the  fine 

natural ;  but  in  one  was  a  mournful  arts,  or  any  other  subject  that  requires 

silence,  in  the  other  a  sort  of  a  /e/e-d-  iif  not  bodily  comfort,  at  least  an  ab- 

teie — rather,  I  think,  out  of  place  on  sence  of  discomfort,  to  favour  a  calm 

the  rail ;  and  this  made  the   former  interchange  of  thoughts.     But  it  is  a 

picture  perhaps  the  more  agreeable,  first-rate  place  for  talking^  politics  or 

One  represented  a  widow  taking  her  polemics.    These  are  subjects  in  the 

sailor  son  to  Southampton  to  see  him  Seating  of  which  l<mdness  of  voice 
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and  roughness  of  gestare  are  geDeral  I J  the  place  of  personal  and  national 
considered  lawful ;  and  no  place  seems  hatred  between  combatants,  and  in 
more  fit  for  an  Englishman  to  let  off  some  degree  between  the  parties  at 
the  steam  of  his  predilection  and  pre-  home  that  back  them.  War  b 
judices  in.  A  friend  of  ours  laboured  doubtless  one  of  the  most  awful  facts 
under  a  most  disagreeable  sense  of  of  our  condition ;  but  we  know  that 
obstruction,  when  he  was  reminded  the  soldier  may  admire,  even  love^ 
by  a  gentleman  on  the  Boulogne  line,  the  public  enemy,  and  this  partly 
just  after  the  ^  coup^etat^ — "II  ne  from  self-love;  for  his  enemy  "draws 
faut  pas  parler  politique.*'  That  "  il  out  his  own  virtues  and  puts  them  be- 
ne faut  pas  parler^  being,  by  the  way,  fore  his  eyes :  he  shows  him  his  own 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  all  the  manhood.  Thus  war  becomes  to  the 
explosions  which  have  taken  place  on  combatants  a  sublime  dispensation  of 
the  State  lino  of  our  allies  across  the  the  Almighty,  to  overlive  which  is 
Channel.  They  loill  persist,  in  spite  life-long  glory,  rather  than  merely  the 
of  all  experience,  in  working  steam-  most  emphatic  expression  of  the  evil 
power  without  safety-valves,  and  all  passions  of  man.  And  modern  war  is 
their  engines  are  high-pressure.  It  more  favourable  to  this  feeling  than 
would  ba  hard  to  say  whether  my  ancient  war.  The  modem  soldier's 
conversation  with  Irenseus  is  to  b^  courage  is  tested  by  having  to  face  a 
brought  under  the  head  of  politics  or  rain  of  shot  and  shell  rather  than  by 
polemics — perhaps  polemics,  using  the  the  hand-to-hand  encounter.  In  old 
word  in  its  derivative  signification;  times,  every  battle  was  more  like  a 
for  the  subject  was  war  in  general,  thousand  duels  in  one  field,  and  when 
and  the  war  with  Russia  in  particular,  shield  pressed  shield,  and  sword 
I  may  mention  that  Irenseus,  like  a  bickered  with  sword,  and  lance 
sensible  man,  does  not  affect  the  atn-  clashed  with  lance,  men's  faces  looked 
gularitieSf  though  he  supports  the  prin-  far  more  ugly  to  each  other  ia  the 
dplcs  of  his  sect,  addressing  you  in  crisis  of  battle  than  now ;  for  it  was, 
the  second  person  plural,  like  a  gen-  I  must  confess,  rather  hard  to  love 
tleman  and  a  Christian.  the  man   whose  point  was  within  a 

Irenjeus  (folding  up  the  Times hud  yard  of  your  heart; — yet  even  then, 
tossing  the  advertisements  out  of  win-  as  we  know  from  numberless  in- 
dow.) — ^A' sad  affair  this  battle  on  the  stances,  a  high-minded  soldier  could 
Alma!  several  thousand  men  butcher-  look  upon  the  business  with  a  purely 
ed  like  beasts  by  those  who  had  no  professional  eye ;  and  perhaps  this 
personal  dislike  to  them,  and  who,  if  feeling  was  strongest  in  that  most 
they  had  known  them,  would  more  maligned  of  professional  men,  the 
probably  have  loved  than  hated  them,  mercenary  soldier.  Victor  or  van- 
Surely  an  awful  reponsibility  rests  on  quished,  he  liked  a  man  all  the  better 
the  head  of  him  i^ho  gives  the  first  that  he  had  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand, 
signal  for  the  shedding  of  blood — shall  I  have  no  doubt  that  Hector  and  Ajox 
we  not  rather  say,  an  infinite  weight  had  risen  many  inches  in  each  other's 
of  guilt  1  esteem  at  the  end  of  their  famous 

Tlefolemus. — ^I  quite  agree  with  duel,  and  that  they  exchanged  pre- 

you  as  to  the  responsibility  of  him  sents,  the  sword  and  the  sword-belt, 

who  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war;  as  to  his  in  the  schoolboy  overflowing  of  their 

^ilt,  that  depends  on  circumstances :  hearts.      It  always   struck    me    that 

It  may  be  a  frightful  crime  or  a  stem  Sophocles  entirely  mistook  the  heroic 

duty.    But  that  men  who   have  no  feeling  when  %  makes  Ajax  speak  of 

personal  dislike    kill    each  other  in  Hector's  sword^when  ho  chooses  it 

war    is  to  my  mind  the  jedeeming  for  his  suicide,  as  ^*the  gift  of  one 

point  of  it.    The  feeling  evoked  in  most  hostile,  most    hatenil    to    my 

the  battle-straggle  is  that  of  a  race  sight"    Homer  knew  far  better  the 

for  victory,    in    which    the    winners  spirit  of   knightly  warriors.    I  need 

live  and  the  losers  die,  and  there  is  scarcely  cite  the  times  of  chivalry,  as 

admiration  in    the    breast    of  every  the  very  name  tells  its  own  story, 

competitor  of  proper  feelinc;  for  all  The  true  knight  always  loved  a  brave 

who  win  or  lose  nobly.     This  feel-  foe,  even  in  that  bitterest  war  of  wars 

Jeig',  when  the  sword  is  drawn,  takes  — a   religious    war.     Richard    loved 
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and    respected    Saladin,  and  Saladin  I  cannot  see  what  diflbrence  declaring 

Richard.    How  well  Scott  understands  war  against  him  can  make.     It  surely 

this  feeling !    Roderick  Dhu  and  Fitz-  does  not  fit  him  to  associate  witn 

James,  though  mortal  foes,  began  to  honest  men  on  equal  terms, 

love  each  other  as  soon  as  they  were  .    Tlefolemtjs. — Pardon  me,    public 

fairly  placed  in  a  position  to  measure  opinion  may  prejudge  a  question  of 

their  swords.  this  kind  as  much   as  it  likes;   but 

when  we  appeal  to  arms,  we  appeal  to 

«  .    1  J    .  V  ^**  **'?  •^**  *h®  Power  that  rules  defeat  and  victory. 

aT.".™™  jof  .tr^rtoTa  We  must  treat  the  foe  with  the  same 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel."  courtesy  with  which  our  law  treats  an 

untried  man.    If  he  conquers  us,  it  is 

In  fact,  this  respect  for  foes  was  the  best  that  we  should  be  civil  to  him 

very  essence  of  chivalry,  and  the  mo-  now ;  if  we  conquer  him,  we  can  well 

ment  that  a  private  enemy  became  an  afford  it.    Let  us  fight  him,  but  not 

antagonist  in  arms,  he  became,  in  a  abuse  liim.    We  blame  him  for  his 

certain  sense  a  friend,  quite  as  much  appeals  to  Heaven  in  support  of  his 

so  as  in  the  sense  of  your  sect.  Ire-  pretensions,   and    call    such    appeals 

neeus.    But  to  come  to  times  nearer  blasphemous — ^that  depends    on    ths 

our  own.    We  know  what  was  the  feeling  with   which  they  are  made, 

feeling  of  the  hostile  soldiers  in  the  The  traditional  ambition  of  his  famihr 

Peninsular  War  towards  each  other,  may    possibly    be    mixed    up    with 

when  not  engaged  in  action.     The  enough  of  fanaticism  to  make  them 

English  liked  the  French  who  fought  sincere.     As  for  his  sly  offer  to  divide 

them  far  better  than  the  Spaniards  who  with  us  the  **  sick  man's ''  patrimony, 

starved     them    and    cheated    them,  the  less  we  say  about  that  the  better ; 

They  associated  in  the  most  friendly  for  our  Government  certainly  did  listen 

manner,  sometimes  fraternising  on  a  to  him,  and  at  first  expressed  its  morat 

large    scale,    but    oftener    in    small  indignation  so  mildly  that  he  might 

parties.      They    even    trusted    this  be  excused  for  not  attaohinff  much 

friendly  feeling  so  far  as  to  buy  and  weight  to  it.    Look  to  numbers  of 

sell  from  and  to  each  other;  though  the  Times  of  that  date.    How  ably 

this,  I  must  confess,  was  more  dan-  its  leading  articles  show  that  Tur- 

gerous  to  the  feelings  of  mutual  re-  key  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline, 

spect  than  fighting.    I  have  heard  an  The    Turks    do    not    write    leading 

old    officer   say  that  he    was    often  articles,   but  they  have  written  *^& 

obliged  to  warn  small  bodies  of  the  istria,    Oltenitza,    Citate,    Giurgevo^ 

enemy  off  the  ground  occupied  by  the  with  pens  of  steel,  not  the  goose-quills 

British  outposts,  the  penalty  of  diso-  of  our  able  editors ;  and  it  would  be 

bedicnce  being  to  be  taken  prisoners  hard  for  all  the  phalanx  of  journalism 

in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  his  watch,  to  bear  down  those  four  words  now. 

The  appeal  to  the  sword,  in  fact,  has  The  worst  of  our  popular  press  is,  that 

generally   been  found    to  extinguish  by  it  the  country  or  Gfovernment  thinks 

personal  hatred  between  public  ene-  aloud ;  and  even  thous^h  it  adopts  the 

mies,  in  ^11  cases  where  war  was  car-  better  counsel,  and  does    the    right 

ried  on  in  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  rather  thing  at  last,  it  gets  little  credit,  be- 

than  in  that  of  a  cannibal.    The  gen-  cause  it  is  so  inconveniently  commnni- 

eral   separation   prevents  petty  quar-  cativeof  passing  thoughts  of  meanness 

rels,  such  as  occur  in  friendly  ranks;  or  wickedness.    If  inSviduats  thought 

the  occasional  interc^rse,  when  such  aloud  in  the  same   way,    the    most 

is  permitted,  creates  the  kindliest  feel-  strnit-laccd  gentlemen— -dare  we  say 

in^.  gentlewomen    too? — would    appear 

iREN^us. — But  with  rej^ard  to  our  guilty  of  most  of  the  sins  of  the  Deea- 

feelings  at  present  towards  the  Em-  logue.     I  do  not  think  we  are  morally 

peror  of  Russia,  I  cannot  see  how  immuculate  enough  to  throw  stones 

being  openly  at  war  with   him  can  at  the  foe.     Have  we  not  the  opium 

make  any  difference:  if  you  regard  war  with  China  on  oar  consciences! 
him  as  a  sort  of  highwayman  on  a       Iren^us. — I  hate  war,  and  I  do  not 

large    scale,  making    the    Danublan  mean  to  defend  the  opium  war;  but 

Principalities    his   Hounslow    Heath,  surely  a  war  of  ambition  is  much: 
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more  wicked  than  one^  undertaken  to  tions  of  war.    He  will  probably  be 

farther  enlightenment,  eiviliaation,  and  deeply  humbled  before  he  has  suffered 

commercial  intercourse  between  na-  all  he  hns  to  suffer,  and  is  destined  to 

tions.  feel  the  hoUowness  of  the  supports  of 

Tlefolemtjs. — I  cannot  say  I  think  irresponsible  power.     But  let  us  treat 

so.    I  think  it,  of  all  reasons  for  war,  him  with  respect  (I  do  not  say  with 

the  one  involving  the  greatest  moral  adulation,  like  the  emissaries  of  the 

ffuilt    A  war  of  affgression  is  always  Peace  Society),  but  with  the  respect 

bad,  as  bad  as  you  please.  Religious  fa-  due  to  an  enemy,  who  is  playing  with 

naticism  will  not  excuse  it,  political  us,  the  game  of  war  with  power,  repa- 

aggrandisement  will  not  excuse  it^  but  tation,  it  may  be  his  crown  and  empire, 

least  of  all  will  Mammon-worship  ex-  at  stake.     Whatever  he  may  be,  he  has 

case  it,  for  this  is  the  only  religion  in  appealed  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who 

which  devotion  to  its  god  is  the  same  will  judge  between  us.     Let  ns  fight 

thing  as  the  meanest  and  most  unmi-  him,  and  not  burn  him  in  ^f&^.    The 

gated  selfishness.  experience  of  the  last  great  war  ought 

Ireh^us. — Then  you  do  not  believe  to  teach  us  respect  for  enemies.    Let 

in  the  blessings  of  free  trade.  us  not  brag  of  our  superiority,  but  use 

Tlefolemus. — I  believe  that  free  it    Triv  ^^atiuw  (tc/Su.    The  abuse 

trade  produces  certain  mutual  conve-  of  Napoleon  L  in  the  journals  of  the 

niences,  that  it  diffuses  in  the  world  time  did  us  no  good ;  if  he  had  been 

the  enjoyment  of  the  world*s  unneces-  su'jcessful,  they  would  have  followed 

sary  good  things, — if  these,  without  a  the  example  of  the  Monileur :  **  Tho 

spice  of  profaneness,  are  to  be  called  Corsican  monster  has  escaped ;"  ^  The 

blessings.     I  will  grant  this   much,  usurper  has  landed  in  France  f  ^^  Ge- 

though  I  am  not  a  so  called  free-trader ;  neral  Buonaparte    is    at  Grenoble  -^ 

but  none  but  the  wildest  fanatics  of  "  Napoleon  is  at  Lyons ;"  "  The  Empc- 

the  free-trade  religion  could  justify  tho  ror  is  at  Paris  f  "  Vive  I'Emperour  V 

forcing  of  the  commerce  in  a  poison  Above  all,  let  us  eschew  cant  in  giving 

which  a.  government,  as  despised  as  our  reasons  for  the  war.    We  go  to 

barbarous,  was  enlightened  enough  to  war  because  Russia  is  becoming^too 

prohibit    If  you  are  so  fond  of  free  powerful  for  the  peace  of  Europe,^nnd 

trade,why  do  ^ou  like  the  Maine  Liquor  because,  not,  satisfied  with  being^he 

Law,  and,  while  you  keep  your  own  kil-  third  great  power,  she  aims,  to  use  Mr. 

derkin  of  XXX ,  wish  to  deny  the  Grote*s  expression,  at  the  Hegemony 

thirsfy  ploughman  his  glass  of  boor?  of  the  world.    This  is  a  simple  and  a 

At  home  you  sticrmatise  as  poison  sufficient  ground.  As  for  espousing  tho 

the  wine  **  that  maketlv^glad  the  heart  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

of  man,"  yet  you  would  rehabilitate  this  is  a  right  thing  to  do  ;  and  a  strong 

opium  in  the  Celestial  Empire.     **  nation,  like  a  strong  individual,  has 

Irenjeus     (blushing    a    little). — I  its  duties  as  well   as    its   privileges, 

don't  defend  tho  opium  war,  or  any  But  if  we  pretend  to  knight-errantry, 

other  war  in  fact,  as  you  knew  before,  we  ought  to  be  consistent  throughout, 

You  quite  misunderstood  me.  and  bo  as  ready  to  take  up  the  cudgels 

Tlefolerius. — ^I  am  glad  I  did,    I  for  an  annexation  of  Texas,  an  inroad 

thought  you  thought  it  more  justifiable  into  Mexico,  or  an  outrage  on  a  Black 

than  the  Czar's  attack  on  Turkey.  British  subject  in  America.    If  this  is 

Iren^us. — rU  give  that  up  for  the  our  "  casus  belli"  now,  it  ought   to 

sake  of  peace,  between    us,   at    all  have  been  at  first,  and  a  declaration  of 

events.    But  as  to  the  Czar  ?  war  ought  to  have  followed  the  pas- 

Tlepolemus. — Well,  as  to  the  Czar,  sage  of  the  Pruth  by  the  first  Russian 

1  believe  him,  in  spite  of  his  awful  do-  soldier.    It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to 

ings,  to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  com-  abjure  conquest  for  ourselves  hence- 

monly  understood  sense  of  the  term  forth,  and  to  join  France  in  putting 

— one  of  the  few  in  his  dominions.    I  down  conquerors,  as    an    antiquated 

believe  that  this  war  will  show  him  to  nuisance.    But  France  and  England 

be  the  victim  of  a  gigantic  system  of  must  make  all  due  allowances  for  Rus- 

thieving    and  adulteration — adultera-  sia;  we  were  not  always  of  this  mind, 

tion,  not  of  tea  and  sujgar,  like  ours,  but  France,  even  more  than  England,  it  ia 

of  fortiScatioD9,  army-lists,  and  muni-  to  be  hoped,  before  she  took  up  arin& 
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on  this  just  ground,  has  repented  in  Juggernaut  of  gain,  and  with  the  free 

snckcluth  and  ashes   of  furjner   mis-  consent  of    men   who  would  shrink 

deeds.  from  sacrificing  them  to  the  assertion 

Iren^us. — ^The  gist  of  your  .argu-  of  world-wide  justice,  and  the  honour 

ment  seems  to  be,  that  war  between  and  independence  of  their  country, 
rival  nations  is  more  productive  of  the       Irek^us. — But  the  great  principles 

generous  feelings  than  pence.  of  national  justice  may  be  better  set- 

Tlepolrmus. — It  is,  than  a  hollow  tied  by  arbitration  than  by  the  sword. 
and  hating  peace.     I  do  not  say  that       Tlefolemus. — So  you  may  travel ' 

nations  or  men  cannot  love  one  an-  by  coach,  post-carriage,  on  horsebodc, 

other  except  their  fingers  are  at  each  or  on  foot — the  latter  plan  safe,  but- 

other*s  throats.    It  is  better  to  fight,  slow  and  sure.    But  arbitration  will 

admire,  and  hope  to  love  afterwards,  settle  nothing  where  there  is  injustice 

than  it  is  to  abstain  from  fighting,  and  on   one  side,  which  presupposes  an 

hate  perpetually.     Malice  and  hatred  unwillingness   to    submit  to  arbitra- 

in  human  hearts  are  far  more  odious  tion.      You  might  as  well  arbitrate 

in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  than  wounds  with  a  pickpocket  as  to  the  amount 

and  death.    These  are  part  of  natural  of  treadmill  ho  is  to  receive  for  rob- 

evil,   while   those  are  part  of  moral  bing  you.    I   wonder  how  long 'the 

evil.      I  am   sceptical  as  to  natural  Society  of  Friends  would  exist  if  it 

evil  being  evil  at  all,  except  to  us.  were  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own 

We  think  it  so,  because  it  interferes  principles.      It    would    have    served 

with     our    conveniences    and    enjoy-  you   right  if,  as   you    refuse  to  pay 

ments.     War  is  only  the  greatest  of  taxes    on    principle,  and,  like    good 

e\'ils,  if  life  is  the  greatest  good — if  Christian  men,  to  serve  in  the  war  at 

life,  wealth,  luxury,  and  comfort  are  the     command    of    the    magistrate, 

to  be  set  above  liberty,  honour,  jus-  you   had  been  outlawed  every  man 

tieo,  and  religion.    To  set  peace  above  of   you,    and    exempted    from     the 

right  is  to  set  the  seen  above  theun-  guardianship  of  the  police.     Why,  by 

seen, — the  present  life  of  nian  above  Siis  time  yon  would  not  have  existed 

his  more  glorious  destiny.     It  is  hard  at  all,  and  some  of  the  thirty  thou- 

to  prove  war  and  evil  in  the  economy  sand  thieves  of  London  would  have 

of  the  universe,  as  it  is  hard  to  prove  been  converted,  if  not  to  honesty,  at 

the  convulsions  of  nature— the  hurri-  least  to  commercial  respectability,  by 

cane,  the  earthquake,  and  the  pesti-  the  possession  of  your  spoils.    Society 

lence — to   be  absolute  evil.      All  the  is  far  too  indulgent  to  you;  you  live 

arguments  of  the  Peace  Society  tend  at  peace,  and  your  goods  are  m  peace, 

to  establish  the  reign  of  materialism  because  a  certain  strong  man  armed 

and     atheism ;    the    preservation    of  keeps  your  home  for  you. 
man's  life  for  a  few  short  years  being       Iren^us. — I  thank  society  for  its 

assumed  as  the  greatest  good.     Yet  I  inconsistent   indulgence.      Meanwhile 

doubt    your    consistency.     What  do  we   will  preach    and    practise    peace 

you  say  of  railway  travelling?     We  till  all  the  world  adopts  our  principlea. 
are  goin^r  very  fast  now.  Tlefolemus. — That  is  a  consum- 

Iren^us. — Railway  travelling  kills  mation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  we 

its  tens,  but  it  is  an  enormous  advan-  mu«t  bide  God's  time  for  it:  we  can- 

tage  to  the  million:  war  kills  its  mil-  not  anticipate  a  higher  will  as  long 

lions,  and  is  an  advantage  to  the  ten.  as  one  unjust  or  ambitious  spirit  re- 

Tlefolemus. — Proportion  can  make  mains, — as  long  as  the  human  heart, 
no  difference  in  a  moral  question,  in  fact.  Is  what  it  is.  You  might  as 
My  respect  for  human  life  is  such  well  say  that  we  are  not  to  wear 
that  I  say,  put  down  railway  travel-  flannel- waistcoats,  because  it  would 
ling,  unless  it  is  to  proceed  consist-  be  very  desirable  that  the  air  about 
ently  with  almost  perfect  safety  to  us  should  be  always  temperate, 
life.  Public  convenience  cannot  jus-  Iren^us. — We  do  not  iffnore  the 
lify  the  taking  of  one  life.  At  pre-  possibility  of  having  to  suffer  by  re- 
sent the  minimum  bonum  of  railway  fusing  to  defend ;  is  no  courage  shown 
companies  appears  to  be  the  minimum  in  the  brave  endurance  of  wron^? 
of  slaughter  with  the  maximum  of  Tlefolemus. — No;  not  when  it 
dividends.     Men  are  sacrificed  to  the  deteriorates    the    wrong  -  doer,    and 
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encoaraffes  him  to  do  more  wron^. 
Mfignanimity  and  a  higher  creed  would 
teach  U8  to  ovcrloolt  our  little  selfish 
grievances,  but  it  is  mere  selfishness 
and  cowardice  to  overlook  wrong  in- 
flicted on  others.  If  you,  for  instance, 
wi'h  your  sinews,  were  to  see  a  bi^ 
drunken  bully  cruelly  beating  a  child! 

iRENiEus. — I  would  remonstrate 
with  him. 

Tlepolemus.— But,  Ay  dear  man, 
ho  would  be  too  drunk  to  appreciate 
remonstrance. 

Iren^us. — I  would  stand  in  the 
wav  of  the  blows. 

Tlepolemus. — ^But  the  blows  mi^ht 
knock  you  down,  and  then  the  in- 
justice would  begin  anew,  with 
^sher  zest  from  the  abortive  op- 
position. 

Iren^us. — I  am  almost  afraid 
•then  I  should  be  tempted  to  knock 
him  down.  ^ 

Tlepolemus. — Why  not  at  first, 
and  so  have  saved  your  own  skin? 
The  last  armed  interference  would  be 
quite  as  inconsistent  with  your  prin- 
ciples as  the  enrly. 

Iren^us. — Well,  suppose  I  con- 
cede that  a  sharp  decisive  war  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  secure  a 
solid  peace;  but  while  it  lasts  it  is 
surely  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  rouses 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human 
heart. 

Tlepolemus. — ^I  dare  to  join  issue 
with  you  even  on  that  ground.  What 
is  called  peace  is  too  often  a  misno- 
mer :  only  another  name  for  intestine 
and  most  uncivil  war.  It  is  war  at 
home,  civil  or  uncivilf  I  especially 
deprecate^ — 

ivtHxCov  5*opn9o$  OV  Xiyco  fidxfiv* 

Now,  what  do  you  define  peace  to 
bet 

Iren^us. — The  absence  of  war, 
and  its  accompanying  evil  passions. 

Tlepolemus. — If  I  can  jprove  that 
you  may  be  without  war,  yet  have 
all  its  bad  passions,  and  many  other 
besides,  what  is  your  peace  worth  ? 

iRENiBUs. — I  doubt  if  you  can 
prove  your  point. 

Tlepolemus. — ^What  was  the  peace 
which  lasted  from  1815  till  now  worth 
with  our  next  door  neighbour  France  ? 
What  an  amount  of  suspicion,  what 


jealousy,  what  arming  and  disarming, 
offending  and  apologising,  watching 
and  being  watched,  did  not  that 
peace  include,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  Citizen  King,  and  the 
Republic !  What  diplomacy  was  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  an  outbreak !  There 
were  Turko-Egyptian  embroilments, 
"Affaires  Pritchard,"  Spanish  mar- 
riages, and  many  other  such,  fanning 
the  flnme  of  national  hatred ;  now  we 
are  at  war  in  earnest  with  France — 

Iren^us. — With  France  ? 

Tlepolemus. — On  our  side,  that  is 
far  better;  but  at  war  with  France 
in  some  sense  it  was  necessary  to 
be,  to  have  done  with  the  old  grudge. 
As  it  is,  the  two  nations  have  been 
glad  enough  to  rush  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  rejoice  to  substitute  a  dis- 
tant war  for  such  a  fight  in  a  saw-pit 
as  another  war  in  the  Channel  would 
have  been.  It  was  necessary  that 
their  blood  should  in  some  sense  be 
shed  together  to  make  them  lasting 
friends,  that  confederate  war  should 
extinguish  the  animosities  which  were 
the  remains  of  hostile  war,  by  cover- 
ing the  old  scars  with  new  wounds, 
ana  thus  inducing  forgetfuloess  of  the 
hand  which  made  them. 

Irebjeus. — Do  you  think  we  can 
quite  trust  the  French  even  now  1  I 
wish  to  trust  everybody,  and  hope 
everybody  will  repay  it ;  but  France 
is  so  unlike  us  in  every  habit  of 
thought*,  so  unlike  us  in  manners  and 
customs— even  in  physical  peculiari- 
ties. 

Tlepolemus. — ^I  do  not  talk  of  trust- 
ing France  so  far  as  to  cast  aside  our 
armour  even  when  Russia  is  subdued. 
I  would  trust  her  fully  and  generous- 
ly, but  I  would  not  tempt  her  on  her 
weak  point.  Now,  her  military 
strength  is  her  'veakncss — she  con- 
fesses it  herself — and  though  «he 
seems  to  be  growing  out  of  that,  it 
would  be  kina  to  her,  as  well  as  pru- 
dent towards  ourselves,  to  keep  temp- 
tation out  of  her  way.  We  do  not 
know  what  may  happen  in  the  inter- 
course of  nationsv- 

Kai  taifSt  0)^6dts  ii  t€urvv  (wjfiEpit. 
xaXui  tarCpoi  6ii  fiopux;  6  fivpio^ 
X^ovii  ttxvotrt€U  rvxfa;  ly/^^pa^  f 'tW, 
iv  als  ta  pvif  avfi^va  6f^uiifiata 
bopit  6iaaxs6ui(fb  ix  dfiixpov  Xoyov. 

As  for  the  difTvrences  which  you  lay 
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stress  upon,  I  think  nothing  of  them ;  the  communU^  will  be  the  better  for 

love  and  friendship  do  not  spring  up  it    I  do  not  quite  think  we  use  im- 

between  the  like,  but  the  unlike;  as  provement  in   the  same  sense.     No 

for  the  interests  of  the  two  nations,  matter !    I  say  that  war  unites  us, 

they  need  never  clash — their  spheres  which  you  yourself  allow — makes  us 

are  separate   and  distinct.    Even  as  feel   we    are    countrymen,    brothers, 

military   nations    they    need    not  be  friends,  and  neighbourif,  all  of  us  (not 

jealous   or   make  invidious  compari-  Quakers  only),  while  peace  sets  us  all 

sons.    They  each  are  incomparable  in  together  by  the  ears  like  hounds  in 

their  own   department ;   that  is  why  an  ill-regulated  kennel, 
an   Ad^Io- French  army  appears  so        Irenjeus. — I  do  not  feelihis.    As 

irresistible.     At   Alma    they   proved  long  as  peace  is  kept  abroad,  I  can  sit 

this.    Each  army  was  the  complement  under  my  own  vine ;  none  makes  me 

of  the  other.     The  British  performed  afraid. 

the  servwe  required  with  such  an  Tlefolemus. — Can  you  ?  then  yoa 
utter  indifference  to  death  and  danger,  are  a  happy  fellow.  You  have  a 
that  they  plucked  grapes  whilst  wait-  happy  constitution.  You  are  not  pl^ 
ing  for  the  word  to  advance  —  the  thoric,  but  you  are  eupeptw.  Mrs.  L 
French  performed  a  climbing  feat,  is  no  curtain-lecturer ;  you  pay  all 
wonderful  in  itself,  before  their  breath-  your  bills  at  Christmas ;  you  are  chary 
less  squadrons  fell  irresistibly  on  the  of  your  signature — in  fact,  never  use  it 
enemy.  The  sight  of  each  other  was  except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
enough  to  insure  their  victory.  I  You  are  right  i  heard  of  a  man  who 
certainly  am  prepared  to  trust  France  had  two  sons ;  he  left  the  elder  a  fine 
very  far  indeed,  for  I  must  say  we  estate,  tlie  younger  a  small  allowance 
have  very  severely  tested  her,  or  at  with  this  advice,  "Ne][er  put  your 
all  events  her  ruler^s  patience,  before  name  to  paper."  The  younjg^er  throve 
this  war  broke  out,  and  when  we  and  the  elder  died  in  gaol.  You  are 
were  comparatively  unarmed  at  the  no  merchant  venturer,  no  railway 
time.  I  allude  to  the  abuse  of  Louis  stag.  Your  nK>ney  is  all  safe  in  the 
Napoleon,  and  the  contempt  expressed  Funds  or  invested  in  acres;  your  goods 
for  the  French  nation  at  the  time  of  are  in  peace,  and  the  strong  man 
the  coup-dt'iat.  Whatever  its  moral  armed  has  his  eye  on  tliem.  But 
qualities  may  have  been,  it  is  impos-  what  do  you  say  to  all  that  goes 
sible  to  deny  that  the  French  people  on  about  you  ?  What  do  you  say 
took  upon  themselves  tlie  responsl-  to  the  struggle  of  society  to  get  on, 
bility  of  that  act,  so  as  to  make  an  to  get  rich  ?  It  is  like  the  opera- 
insult  to  their  ruler  an  insult  to  them,  crush  (beg  your  pardon,  you  don*t 
Louis  Napoleon  knew  that  the  Times  frequent  it).  It  is  like  a  rush  to  a 
was  not  Englaud,  or  in  some  shapo  bank  that  is  stopping  payment — tide 
he  would  probably  have  resented  it  Hogarth's  picture,  and  think  of  the 
He  could  well  have  done  so  by  a  quiet  disa{)puinted  sailor  with  the  big  stick 
agreement  with  Russia  to  divide  Tur-  swearing  and  thundering  at  the  door, 
key  in  spite  of  us.  Now  the  same  All  want  to  be  lirst,  for  the  first  alone 
journals  cannot  go  too  far  the  other  can  get  anything,  and  are  likelr 
way — they  are  even  servile,  and,  in  enough  to  be  Uite.  In  you  go.  Good- 
appreciation  of  the  Emperor^s  alliance,  bye,  manners!  Ptuck  your  neighbour 
would  whitewash  his  political  mo-  in  front  by  the  coat  tail — jam  your 
rality — a  course  perhaps  justifuibki,  right-hand  neighbour  against  the  rail- 
but  at  all  events  superfluous.  ing — punch  your  left-hand  neighbour 

Iren^us. — You  have  said  nothing  in  the  ribs — kick  out  behind.    This  is 

as  yet  to  prove  that  peace  is  not  bet-  the  everyday  life^of  a  peaceful  con»- 

ter  than  war  in  its  effect  at  home  and  mercial  society ;  this  is  peace,  if  yoa 

among  ourselves.    War  unites  us,  it  like,  but  seasoned,  whether  you  like 

is  true,  but  it  checks  national  improve-  it  or  not,  with  envy,  hatred,  malice, 

ment  and  healthy  growth,  and  fixes  and  all  uncharitableoess.    You  are  at 

our  minds  on   an  unhealthy  and  un-  peace  only  because  you  decline  to  take 

natural  source  of  excitement.  part  in  the  selfish  scramble.    What 

Tlefolemus. — As  for  improvement,  say  you  to  the  mad  ventures  of  mer* 

men  should  improve  themselvesi  and  ishante  of  etraw,  and  their  outrageouB 
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ftmbliDff   BB  kteW  disclosed — men,  not  ^  Terens**  sapposed  by  one  of  the 

many  w  tbem^  of  religiotu  profee-  nniniliated  to  be  part  of  the  title  of  a 

eion,  platform-orators,  Record- readers,  Mshop  from  its  freqaent  conjunction 

borror-stradt  at  whist,  and  petri6ed  at  with  his  name  in  the  reading  of  law- 

the  mention  of  a  qaadrille— men  of  suits?     As  for  contested    elections, 

intense  respectability,  ^et  gamesters  on  and  bribery,  and  disfranchisement  ol 

a  larger  scale  than  any  yet  found  in  boroughs,»aIl  that  is  a  trifle,  and  part, 

the  Seine,  and  laid  out  at  the  Morgue  ?  no  doubt,  of  the  constitution  of  a  free 

These  poor  Parisian   gamblers  were  country,  but  it  is  not  exactly  in  the 

only  their  own  enemies ;  those  beggar  spirit  of  peace.      And  what  do  yon 

their  frisnds,  spend  their  wives'  por-  say  to  the  whole  history  of  strikes,  and 

tions,  and  leave  their  children  penni-  the  general   discomfort   of  the   rela- 

less  in  a  country  where  poverty  is  a  tions  between  cm  pi  oyer  and  employed? 

crime.    Does  mercantile  speculation  In  the  worst  eases   there   have  been 

stir  up  no  evil  passions?    What  do  two  rival  camps  of  the  worst  kind, 

you  say  to  the  railway  mania  of  1847?  each  striving  to  outstarve  the  other. 

There  was  greed  surpassing  that  of  capital  fightingf  with  sayings  and  sub- 

the  ^shi-Bazouks  in  quest  of  plunder,  seriptions,  and  the  victory  eventually 

War  has  made  many  families  desolate  belonging,  not  to  the  strongest  battaf- 

now,  and  filled  them  with  a  noble  ions,  but  the  longest  purse ;  peace  at 

moumfulness ;  but  war  has  never,  and  length    restored,  but    hcart-bnmings 

will    never,  afflict  society  with    the  innumerable  perpetuated.    Talk  of  the 

anxiety,  the  madness,  the  degradation,  horrors  of  war ! — these,  and  such  as 

the  want  of  self-respect,  which  that  these,  are  the  horrors  of  peace.    But 

railway  mania  did.     It  made,  for  the  why  dwell  on    public  and  notorious 

time,  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  instances?   What  is  our  daily  life  but 

green  land  a  great  rouletteotable,  pre-  a    struggle    and    a    combat   against 

sided  over  by  avarice  and  meanness,  swindling    and    deception    of    every 

stamping  the  faces  of  steady  city- men  kind,  and  a  very  unequnl  struggle  on 

with  the  abstraction,  the  ferocity,  the  the  part  of  the  consumer  ?   The  seller 

unnatural  joy,  sorrow,  and  despair,  of  wages  a  war  of  selfishness  against  the 

the  habittUs  of  Horoburg  or  Bacien.  buyer.     The   necessaries  of  life  are 

That  madness  beeame  most  mournful  not   exempted,  or   one    might  avoid 

because  most  ridiculous,  when  it  was  some     unpleasantness     by    avoiding 

proposed  to  set  \{p  an  image  of  the  luxuries.     Not   only  your  wine   mer- 

great    **  Croupier'*    of   that    gigantic  chant    drugs  your    port,    but    your 

gambling-table.      Let   it    pass,    and  grocer  sands  yonr  sugar;  your  milk 

may  such  times  never  return  again,  comes  from  Chalk  Farm,  your  baker 

A  country  desolated  by  war  is  not  a  puts  alum  in  your  bread,  and  shortens 

paradise,  but  a  country  infected  with  your  life  by  shortening   the  measure 

such  plague-spots  is  a  pandemonium,  of  its  staff,  so  that  you  are  almost  in- 

And  after  that  reckless  time,  what  dined  to  wish  him  the  fate  of  Pharaoh's. 

a  period   of   sorrow  and  abasement  To  so  great  a  degree  has  this  system 

came!    It  was  a  repentance  like  that  of  falsification  been  carried,  tliat-,  on 

of  Ajax  weepung  among  the  slaughter-  the  evidence  of    a    leading  medical 

ed  flocks,  though  somewhat  less  noble,  journal,  we  appear  to  eat,  drink,  and 

Unlucky  speculators  were  haunted  by  smoke  little  else  but  solid,  liquid,  and 

the  ghosts  of  extinct  railway  schemes —  gaseous  lies.    If  we  are  true  men  with 

ghosts  which  called  them  again  and  such  a  diet,  it  tells   much   in  favonr 

again,  and  insisted  on  being  answered  of  our  bringing-up.    Yes,  the  shop*, 

at  whatever  expense ;  upsetting  with  a  keeping  spirit  is  far  too  strong  amongst 

printed  circular  the  hope  of  economy  us  as  it  is,  and  no  wonder  that  Nicho- 

year  by  year,  making  the  dying  rail-  las  was  induced  to  believe  that  John 

way  sting  like  the  benumbed   wasp  Bull  would  not  quit  his  hold  on  his 

which  you  put  yonr  hand  on  unawares  money-bags  to  go  to  war:  he  thought 

on  the  window-sill.     Was  that  peace  ?  of  us  probably  as  Cyrus  spoke  of  tbe 

and  has  there  been  no  religious  war,  Lacedemonians  in    Herodotus,  when 

though  not  with  swords  ? — ^no  feud  be-  they  wished  to  interfere  with  his  taking 

•tween  High  Church  and  Low  Church,  a  natural  guarantee  from  Crcesus,  the 

Free  Kirk  and  Establishment  ?    Waa  sultan  of  that  time.    *'  I  am  not  afriud 
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of  a  set  of  men  who  have  a  place  nearly  on  a  fiar ;  if  anythiDpf,  the  ad- 

Diarked  out  'm  the  middle  of  their  city,  vantage  appears  to  me  on  the  side  of 

where  they  take  oaths  and  deceive  one  war,  if  we  except  its  actual  operations, 

another;  to  whom,  if  I  am  of  sound  I  look  on  war  as  a  mighty  disaster, 

mind,  not  the  misfortunes  of  others  as  I  look  upon  famine  or  a  shipwreck, 

will   be  matter  of  consideration,  but  but  one  that  we  must  sometimes  ac- 

thcir  own."    Cyrus,  you  see,  had  little  cept,  even  seek,  to  avoid  worse.    Bat 

respect  for  men  who   higgled    in  a  even  then  our  effoVts  ought  to   be 

market-place ;  and  Nicholas  evidently  mainly  directed  to  the  esUblishment 

thought  the  same  of  us.  This  I  cannot  of  peace,  real  and  not  nominal.    The 

help  thinking  the  principal  cause  of  his  end  I  propose  is  the  same  as  yours; 

aggression  on  Turkey,  combined  with  we  only  aiiTer  as  to  the  means.    I 

the  license  of  invective  in  which  our  would  not  sit  down  to  dinner,  as  Da^ 

journals  and  even  Ministers  indulged  modes    did,    with    the    sword-blade 

a^inst  the  French  Emperor,  makmg  hanging  over  my  head,  as  you  would 

his  future  friendship  seem  impossible ;  bid  us  do :  in  fact,  I  have  not  sufficient 

and  last,  not  least,  the  extreme  respect  physical  or  moral  courage  to  adopt 

with  which  our  Government  treated  the  vour  principles ;  but  just  as  I  have 

Czar's  overtures.    I  believe,  if  he  had  Dolts  and  bars  and  a  great  dog  in  the 

known  us  better — if  he  had  be^n  able  yard  to  keep  out  thieves,  so  I  would 

to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  our  silent  keep  up  fleets  and  armies  to  repel 

classes,  the  aristocracy,   the  gentry,  aggressive  tyranny,  whether  proceed- 

the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  Bri-  ing  from  the  single  ambition    of  a 

tain — he  would  never  have  been  so  despot,  or  the  collective  covetousness 

misled.     He  mistook  Manchester  for  of  a  republic.    If,  as  is  much  suspected 

Great   Britain,    and    Messrs.    Pease,  now,  this  power  of  Russia  turns  ont  a 

Sturge,  and  Co.,  for  the  United  Ser-  mere  nightmare  which    Europe  had 

vices.     The  day  of   the  Alma    has  only  to  wuke  to  shake  off,  ana  if  we 

told  him  that,  though  Manchester  is  and  France  continue  friends,  there  is 

large,    England    is  larger,  and    that  no  reason  why  the  foundations  of  a 

there  is  a  certain  people  north  of  the  solid  European  peace  should  not  be 

Tweed    wearing  "petticoats,"*   with  laid;  for  England  and  France  together 

whom,  notwithstanding  their  appear-  are  strop?  enough  to  bind  nearly  all 

ance,  his  boasted  Imperial  Guard  do-  the  world  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

clinu  to  cross  bayonets.    But  it  is  not  When  Russia  is  settled,  France  may 

for  the  lesson  it  has  given  the  Czar  safely  abate  her  army,  and  England 

that  I  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  glo-  her  navy :  but  neither  must  disarm ; 

rious  but  dearly-bought  battle ;  it  is  if  they  do,  not  only  will  oiher  powers 

that,  by  minglin^if  the  hopes  and  fears  cease  to  respect  them,  but  they  will 


and,  through  Europe,  of  the  world.  he  wants  Cuba  without  paying  for  it, 

Iren^us. — But,    friend,   I  thought  or  takes  any  other  little  vagary  into 

you  were  just  arguing  that  war  was  his  head.    A  war  establishment  may 

better  than  peace ;  in   fact,  was  no-  be  expensive — and  I  believe,  if  the 

thing  but  peace  plus  bayonets,  sabres,  truth  were  known,  that  is  the  chief 

artillery,  wounded  and  slain,  and  that  objection  of  the  pence-mongers — ^but 

peace  was  the  real  war.  so  is  life  insurance,  which  you,  as  the 

Tlepolemus. — You     mistake     my  father  of  a  family,  allow  to  be  a  vcry^ 

meaning — I  hope  not  wilfully.     I  only  proper  thing.    A  fighting  establish- 

wishcd  to  show  that  peace  has  its  ment,  in  time  of  peace,  is  nothing 

horrors  as  well  as  war,  and  that  war  more  than  a  system  of  insurance,  by 

is  not  so  black,  or  peace  so  white,  as  which  we  secure  to  those  who  come 

it  is  painted.     With  respect  to  their  after  us  those  vaunted  liberties  which 

effects  on  the  human  heart,  they  are  have  taken   so  many  generations  to 

111 

*  A  Russian  officer  prisoner  said  that  he  was  glad  one  of  the  Guards  had 
etruck  him  down,  and  not  one  of  the  people  in  petticoats. 
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grow  up,  and  which  we  have  seen,  day  of  reconciliation  with.  France — a 

from  abundant  experience  elsewhere,  reconciliation  which  we  may  now*  fiiirlj 

are  not'  to  be  invented  in  a  night,  or  hopo  will  last  for  ever,  or  at  any  rate 

conquered  in  a  day.  as  long  as  the  old  enmity !     France 

Irenjeus. — There  is  much  in  what  and  England  ought  to  be  friends ;  for 

you  say ;  but  I  cannot  yet  see  why  them  to  be  otherwise  is  sheerest  folly, 

this  war,  of  which  the  battle  of  the  They  are  the    complement   of   each 

Alma  is  the  beginning,  is  necessary  to  other,  as  the  Zouaves  are  the  comple- 

effect  a  hearty  friendship  with  France,  ment  of  the  Foot-guards  in  a  perfect 

Tlepolemus. — Because,  although  infantry.  In  war,  they  are  both  mas- 
amity  might  exist  among  civilians,  culine  enough.  In  peace,  the  British 
the  services  of  the  two  countries  al-  genius  is  masculine ;  the  French  fcmi- 
ways  regarded  each  other  as  possible,  nine.  I  mean  no  offence.  I  say  not 
even  probable  foes,  till  now  when  they  effeminate,  but  feminine.  I  heard  a 
have  beheld  each  other's  prowess,  and  friend  once  say  that  the  most  manly 
shed  their  blood  on  the  same  field,  characters  must  have  a  feminine  ele- 
looking  the  same  way.  As  the  feel-  ment  to  make  them  loveable.  No 
ing  of  antipathy  between  England  wonder.  Such  an  union  of  nationali- 
and  France  was  bom  of  war,  so  in  ties  is  a  kind  of  union  of  moral  strength 
war  it  was  destined  to  die.  No  less  and  artistic  beauty ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
a  price  than  that  paid  could  have  guage  of  the  laureate — 
brought  about  this  desirable  consun.-  ..  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „„^,^  ,^^  „ 
mntion.    Many    an    old    hatred   was 

buried  with  the  Allied  slain  on  those  France  and  England  want  each  other ; 
Crimean  heights.  On  that  stern  day  they  have  much  to  learn  from  ono 
French  and  British  fought  side  by  another.  We  may  borrow  -of  France^ 
side,  companions  in  honour,  danger,  symmetry  and  decorum ;  Franco  may 
death,  and  victory.  E^ch  fought  borrow  from  us  ballast  and  solidity, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  old  enemy,  like  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  of  com- 
the  knights  of  old  under  the  eyes  of  mercial  advantages  resulting  from 
their  mistresses.  They  regarded,  and  such  a  friendship ;  and  as  to  the 
have  recorded,  each  other's  deeds  of  highest  influences  of  all,  I  shall  con- 
heroism  with  a  romance  of  admira-  tent  myself  with  observing,  that  while 
tion  enhanced  tenfold  by  the  ancient  a  mutual  knowledge  may  produce 
feud.  In  fact,  they  have  rushed  into  more  energetic  practice,  it  will  un- 
each  other's  arms  like  two  lovers  in  a  doubtedly  engender  a  larger  charity, 
novel  who  have  lived  in  mutual  mis-  But  the  train  is  stopping,  and  1  get 
understanding  and  misery  through  out  here.  I  feel  rather  ashamed  of 
two  volumes  and  a-half,  till  towards  having  had  all  the  talk  to  myself — and 
the  close  of  the  third  the  truth  is  I  fear  that  I  have  been  rather  unfairly 
flashed  upon  them  at  once  by  Bome  aggressive  on  the  man  of  peace, 
scene  of  danger  or  difficulty,  and  the  Irenjeus. — You  have  not  given  mo 
future  beholds  them  happy.  Now  a  chance.  I  have  just  got  my  argu- 
they  cannot  do  too  much,  or  say  too  ments  in  order,  and  you  run  away, 
much,  to  atone  for  the  coldness  and  For  shame!  but  good-bye!  Often 
nnkindness  of  past  days.  Ic  is  tn  this*'  have  I  seen  an  Oxford  skiff  carried 
sense  I  hail  the  day  of  Alma  to  Eng-  on  a  truck,  oars  and  all ;  never  till 
land  as  the  day  of  Metaurus  to  Rome,  now  did  I  know  that  the  arrange- 
a  clearing  of  the  political  horizon;  ments  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
parti V  because  it  has  dissipated  any  included  accommodation  for  men-of- 
misgivings  that  may  have  arisen  as  to  war.  That  accounts  for  the  size  of 
the  permanence  of  the  spirit  of  our  the  Paddington  terminus.  Good-bye 
ancestors,  chiefly  becaose  it  was  the  again,  Tlepolemus ! 
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Although  several  moDths  have  truest  sense,  when  offered  in  the 
elapsed  since  war  with  Rassia  was  for-  cause  of  justice,  freedom,  and  hu- 
mally  declared — since  our  fleeta  were  manity.  Not  upon  us  does  the  re- 
sent out  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  eponsibility  for  broken  peace  and  for 
seas — and  since  the  flower  of  our  army  cruel  carnagfe  rest.  Not  against  us 
left  the  British  shores  to  encounter  a  can  the  charge  be  made  that  we  were 
new  and  most  formidable  enemy,  it  is  too  hasty  in  assuming  arms — too  rash 
not  until  now  that  most  Of  us  have  in  espousing  the  cause  of  an  invaded 
been  able  thoroughly  to  realise  our  European  power.  The  error,  if  error 
position,  or  to  appreciate  to  their  full  there  has  oeen,  lay  on  the  other  side, 
extent  the  terrible  responsibilities  of  Our  Ministers,  from  the  commence- 
such  a  struggle.  Those  who  were  ment  of  the  Eastern  embroilment, 
merely  infants  when  the  discharge  of  trusted  by  far  too  much  to  the  efScacy 
cannon  from  our  castles  and  forts  an-  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  which  after 
nounccd  the  crowning  victory  of  all  were  but  as  cobwebs  when  opposed 
Waterloo,  have  advanced  far  in  life  to  the  iron  will  and  fixed  determiiuu 
without  beholding  any  of  the  great  tion  of  the  Czar — they  used  words  of 
Powers  of  Europe  arrayed  in  arms  compliment  and  of  faint  dissuasion,' 
against  each  other.  There  have  been,  when  they  should  have  employed  the 
indeed,  from  time  to  time,  revolutions  language  of  stem  remonstrance  and  of 
and  insurrections  on  the  Continent —  solemn  warning — they  were  ambigu- 
dynasties  have  been  overthrown,  and  ous  and  weak  when  they  ought  to 
provinces  have  risen  in  rebellion  have  been  resolute  and  strong.  The 
against  a  yoke  which^had  become  too  stereotyped  phrases  of  diplomacy  are 
oppressive  to  be  borne — but  amidst  not  suited  for  English  use.  They 
all  these  convulsions  Britain  has  been  are  essentially  hollow  and  hypocritical, 
enabled  to  preserve  tranquillity  at  and  sound  ill  at  a  time  when  the  best 
home,  and  to  maintain  pacific  rela-  interests  of  the  nation  are  at  stake, 
tions  with  her  neighbours.  With  the  What  Britain  has  to  say  upon  any 
casual  exception  of  the  affair  of  Na-  great  question  should  be  conveyed  in 
varino,  it  has  been  only  in  India  and  language  brief,  emphatic,  and  unmis- 
the  far  East  that  our  forces  were  ac-  takeablo,  in  language  such  as  Crom- 
tively  engaged  in  contests,  which  no  well  uttered  when  he  made  the  might 
doubt  were  bloody  and  severe,  but  of  England  felt  and  feared  throughout 
which,  from  their  remoteness,  could  the  Continent.  It  is  impossible  now 
not  be  expected  to  impress  us  with  to  read  such  despatches  as  those  of 
the  same  awe  and  etcitement  which  Lord  John  Russbll  without  A'cling 
we  have  just  experienced  in  receiv^g  that  their  tone  was  infinitely  below 
the  account  of  the.  first  great  victory  that  which  the  dignity  of  the  country 
achieved  by  the  allied  armies  of  Bri-  demanded,  or  the  emergency  of  the 
tain  and  France  on  the  heights  of  the  crisis  required ;  and  without  perceiv- 
Alma.  But  now  the  messenger  has  ing  that  they  were  calculated  to  foster 
arrived  with  tidings,  glorious  indeed  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  the  impres- 
to  the  nation,  but  such  as  bring  sor-  sion  that  our  opposition  to  his  designs 
row,  and  agony,  and  bereavement  to  against  Turkey  would  rather  be  pas- 
many  a  hearth.  A  great  blow  ha^i  sive  than  active,  would  end  in  official 
been  struck — a  great  victory  won,  but  protest  instead  of  absolute  hostile  fe- 
it  has  been  dearly  purchased  for  the  sistance.  In  no  capacity  has  Lord 
country  by  the  blood  of  its  bravest  John  Russell,  unsuccessful  in  many, 
and  its  best?  failed  so  signally  as  in  that  of  Minis- 
Such  are  the  sacrifices  of  war ;  and  ter  of  Foreign  Afifairs.  He  committed 
by  a  people  not  intoxicated  with  mill-  the  egregious  mistake  of  addressing 
tary  glory,  with  the  lust  of  conquest,  the  Czar  as  if  he  were  the  bugbear 
or  the  passion  for  unbounded  domi-  which  he  affected  to  be,  thereby  ac- 
nion,  they  are  felt  and  felt  deeply,  knowledging  as  a  fact  what  in  reality 
even  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  But  was  a  gross  delusion,  which  it  was 
sacrifices  they  are,  in  the  highest  and  the  policy  of  Russia  to  palm  upon 
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the  rest  of  Europe.  By  doing  ao,  he  from  the  ambassador  in  Lf»ndon  as  to 
reduced  Britain  very  nearly,  if  not  the  disposition  of  the  Briti.'*h  Cabinet, 
altogether,  to  a  level,  in  the  Imperial  The  tenor  of  his  (noinorable  conversa- 
eyes,  with  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  tions  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  goes 
Austria,  which  might  indeed  attempt  far  to  establish  this.  It  is  hardly 
to  counsel  the  Autocrat  against  the  credible  that  he  would  have  ventured 
perpetration  of  any  act  which  he  to  say  what  he  did  say  on  these  occa- 
meditated,  but  which  hardly  could  be  sions,  without  having  some  hint  from 
supposed  presumptuous  enough  to  of-  Brunow  that  he  might  safely  broach 
fer  a  remonstrance  that,  if  neglected,  the  topic ;  for  the  Czar  is  not  a  man 
should  be  followed  by  defiance  and  by  who  would  take  any  important  step, 
war.  So  much  for  the  regular  des-  or  make  any  important  revelation, 
patches  forwarded  from  London  to  without  due  deliberation  and  foresight; 
our  representative  at  St.  Peterabuijf;  and  it  seems  to  us  almost  an  irresis- 
but  there  is  even  more  than  this.  Sir  tible  conclusion  that  very  careful 
Hamilton  Seymour  stated,  we  are  con-  soundings  had  been  taken  by  the 
vinced  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  Russian  agents  (by  no  means  confined 
little  attention  was  paid  at  St.  Peters-  to  the  embassy)  in  London,  before 
burg  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Nicholas  ventured  to  commit  himself 
British  Ambassador,  but  that  the  Rus-  by  so  perilous  a  proposal.  At  any 
sian  Cabinet  depended  mainly  upon  rate,  those  early  communications  must 
the  information  received  from  the  or  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  Aber- 
Russian  embassy  and  the  Russian  decn  Cabinet  that  the  ambition  of 
agents  in  London.  This  is  entirely  Russia  was  likely,  unless  resolutely 
in  accordance  with  the  system  which  counteracted  and  countermanded,  to 
Russia  has  pursued  throughout  False  force  on  an  immediate  European  crisis; 
in  ^herself,  she  invariably  suspects  fal-  for  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question 
sity  on  the  part  of  others;  and  it  is  tosuppose  that  either  Britain  or  France 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  cirenm-  could  tamely  submit  to  see  the  keys 
stance  to  remark  that  the  youngest  of  the  Bosphorus  wrenched  by  the 
and  least  civilised  of  the  great  Euro-  Czar  from  the  hands  of  the  Sultan, 
pean  States  should  have  produced  the  'and  the  Black  Sea  converted  into  an 
most  able,  subtle,  and  indefatigable  exclusive  Russian  lake.  Russia,  how- 
diplomatists.  Cunning  and  duplicity  ever,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
are  among  the  highest  of  the  intellec-  that  view.  She  believes  not  in  public 
tual  qualities  of  a  savage  people,  and  honour;  and  we  have  no  doubl  that 
they  are,  even  yet,  the  leading  features  the  Czar  conj-idered  the  proffered 
of  the  Russian  character.  In  Baron  bribe  of  Egypt  and  Candia,  in  the 
Brunow,  the  ambassador  at  the  Court  partition  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey,  as 
of  St.  James's,  Russia  hnd  a  diploma-  an  almost  irresistible  bait.  In  by- 
tist  of  the  first  class.  How  was  it  gone  years,  Austria  and  Prussia  had, 
that,  to  him  at  least,  our  Ministers  for  less  desirable  possessions,  connived 
did  not  use  such  peremptory  and  de-  and  assisted  at  the  extinguishment  of 
cided  language  as  could  have  left  no  Poland  as  a  kingdom,  and  at  its  par- 
doubt  in  his  mind  of  what  the  issue  tition ;  and  the  Calmuck  mind,  faith- 
must  be,  if  his  master  should  persevere  ful  to  its  own  traditions,  saw  no  rea- 
in  the  aggressive  designs  agamst  Tur-  son  whatever  why  Britain  should  be 
key  which  he  had  so  plainly  indicated  less  scrupulous.  Even  the  Czar, 
to  the  British  representative  at  St.  however,  could  not  expect  that  Britun 
Petersburg?  Was  it  not  their  duty  was  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
to  have  done  so;  that  is,  if  they  had  aggression.  All  that  was  required  of 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  course  her  was  to  remain  neutral — to  protest, 
of  action  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  ofcourse,ifshc  pleased,  and  to  take  any 
of  the  Czar  proceeding  to  the  o(!Dupa-  diplomatic  steps  in  the  way  of  issue 
tion  of  the  Turkish  territory  ?  They  of  protocols,  which  might  be  necessary 
may  possibly  have  done  so ;  but  it  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances 
now  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands  — not  to  interfere  with  the  struggle, 
that,  in  acting  as  he  did,  the  Emperor  if  France  should  happen  to  make 
Nicholas  was  mainly  influence^  by  common  cause  with  Turkey,  but  to 
the  representatioDB  which  he  received  wait  for  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
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when  her  patience  and  forbearance  towards  his  Lordship,  that  he  was  "  a  ' 
would  be  adequately  rewarded  without  friend  of  nearly  forty  years*  standing." 
the  appearance  of  a  tarnish  upon  her  He  was  so,  and  very  properly  so. 
name.  Such  were,  in  fact,  the  propo-  Lord  Aberdeen's  diplomatic  career 
Bitions  of  the  Czar,  communicated  dates  back  from  the  CongroHs  of 
without  any  reserve,  and  they  forita  a  Vienna ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
most  important  chapter  of  the  hfstory  relations  then  formed,  which  have  at 
of  this  century.        ^  all  events  secured  the  peace  of  Europe 

Did  Brunow,  the   representative  of    for  a  longer  uninterrupted  period  than 
Russia  in  London,  really  believe  that    can  be  shown  in  history  since  the  dis- 
our  Cabinet  would  have  acted  on  this    sipation  of  the  mist  of  the  dark  ages, 
hint?     We  think  not     He  has  beeti    should   have  the  effect  of  rendering 
too  long  among  us,  and  knows  us  too    him  most   reluctant   to  abandon   the 
well,  to  suppose  that  any  section  of    former    alliance.    Ties   of  this   kind 
our  public  men  w«uld  accept  a  national    are  not  easily  broken ;  and  although 
bribe  for  the  betrayal  of  the  nation's    it  may  have  been,  and  we  think  was, 
honour ;  or    that    the  course    which    a  vast  misfortune  for  Britain  and   for 
Britain  was  to  pursue  could  be  direct'    Europe  that  Lord   Aberdeen   should 
ly  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  terri-    have  occupied  the  position  of  Premier 
torial  acquisition,  even  although  the    at  this  momentous  crisis,  it  is  not  fair 
possession   of  Egypt  would  give  us    to  assume   that  his   political  antece- 
undisputed  control  of  the  high-road  to    dents  had  the  eflect  of  warping  his 
our  eastern  dominions  iu  Hindostan.    judgment  or  of  unduly  influencing  his 
But  he  may  have  suoposed,  and,  we    conduct.     The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
think,  very  likely  did,  that  the  men-    Czar  beheld   in  the   Premier  of  the 
tion   of  such  an    arrangement  would    British   Cabinet  a  man   wilh   whom 
not  be  without  some  eneet  upon  the    he  had  been  long  connected  by  terms 
councils  of  a  Cabinet,  the  head   of    of   political   relationship;    whom    he 
which  had  been  long  connected  with    knew  to   be  perfectly  honest  in   his 
the  Russian  Court    by  the  ties    of    views,  though   his   abilities   did   not 
peculiar  intimacy.     At    any  rate,    it    rise  beyond  the  point  of  mediocrity ; 
might  serve  to  show  that  Russia,  if    whose   weaknesses   and  predilections 
she  wanted  to  have  the  Black  Sea  to    he  knew,  and   upon    whose    general 
herself,  and  an  unrestricted  access  for    sympathy  he  thought  he  could  safely 
her  navy  to   the  Mediterranean,  was    calculate.     He  believed  also  that  the 
so  far  from  anxious  to  damage  the    cordial    relations   with  France   under 
present  position  of  Britain,  thnt  she    its  new  ruler,  which  had  been  so  suc- 
was    willing    to    concede,  from    the    cessfully  established  by  Lord  Malmes- 
spoils  conquered   by  her   own  arms,    bury,    when    Secretary    for    Foreign 
whatever  might  be   most  acceptable    Aflairs,  were  not  likely  to   be  main- 
and  convenient  to  the  latter  power ;    tained ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
and    that,    from  a  frigid   neutrality,    reckless  and   leprehensible   language 
there  mi^Kt  arise  as  much  advantage    which  both   Sir  James  Graham  and 
us  if  we  had  joined  her  in  her  robber    Sir  Charles  Wood  chose  to  apply  to 
scheme.    Nqr  must  we  overlook,  in    the  conduct   of  Napoleon   lit.    was 
our    review  of   this  matter,   various    more    than     sufiicient    for    such    an 
considerations  arising  from  our  inter-    assumption.     It  is  therefore  no  won- 
nal  policy,  position,  and  proceedings,    der  if,  to  the  acute  and  unscrupulous 
which   must  have  entered    into    the    mind  of    the  Czar,  it   appeared    that 
Russian  calculations  while  weighing    the  moment  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tbo  probability  of  our  offering  a  de-    tion  his  lon?-chcrishod  designs  against 
cided   resistance   and   armed    opposi-    Turkey   had  arrived.      He   was  pre- 
tion  to  the  designs  of  the    Czar  up-    pared  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
on  Turkey.     Opposed  as   we   are   in    France,  if  Britain  would  but  remain 
many   respects  to  the   policy  of  the    neutral ;  and  he  grounded  his  hopes  of 
Cabinet   of  which  Lord  Aberdeen  is    such   neutrality,   first,  upon   the   per- 
'  the  head,  we  must  say  that  an  unfair    sonal  relations  which  ho  had  so  long 
application   has  been  made,  by  a  con-    maintained   with  the  British  Premier, 
siderable  portion  of  the  public  press,    and    secondly,    on     the    undisguised 
of  an  expression   used  by  the  Czar    hostility  and   mistrust    which    other 
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members  of  the  Cabinet  had  eviDced  the  crown  of  Britain.  Viewed  in  com- 
toward  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  parison  with  the  Continental  military 
There  was  also  another  consideration  establishments,  ours  were  altogether 
which  must  have  had  much  weight  insignificant ;  and  yet  there  were  men 
with  the  Czar.  In  consequence  of  the  among  us  who  clamorously  maintained 
repeal  of  the  ^orn-laws,  a  vast  quan-  that  our  forces  were  by  far  too  fi^reat, 
tity  of  the  grain  annually  consumed  and  statesmen  who  were  weak  or 
in  Britain  had  come  to  be  imported  wicked  enough  to  purchase  popularity 
from  the  Euxine;  and  the  prevalent  by  proposing  and  effecting  a  redac- 
idea  throughout  the  Continent  was,  tion.  Our  young  men  generally  were 
that  for  the  future  Great  Britain  must  not  trained  to  the  use  of  arms ;  our 
depend  upon  foreign  nations  for  her  militia  had  become  a  mere  name  ;  omr 
supplies.  This  idea  was  further  en-  navy,  maintained  at  a  great  expenne, 
cournged  by  various  foolish  speeches  was  made  their  favourite  subject  of 
which  were  made  in  Parliament  by  attack  by  a  class  of  persons  who 
the  more  zealous  and  least  honest  of  called  themselves  economical  reform- 
the  Frce-truders,  to  the  effect  that  our  ers,  and  who  possessed  considerable 
national  prosperity  would  continue  influence,  especially  in  the  larger 
undiminished  if  not  a  single  quarter  towns.  Foremost  amongst  these  was 
of  wheat  were  otowu  upon  British  the  school  of  Manchester  politicians, 
soil,  and  a  great  deal  to  the  like  effect,  who  commenced  a  regularly  organised 
The  largeness  of  imports  compared  crusudo  against  military  and  naval 
with  those  of  previous  years,  was  establishments.  As  usual,  those  ^n- 
" assumed  as  a  {satisfactory  evidence  that  tlemen  were  by  no  means  scrupuToaa 
we  had  entered  into  that  state  of  de-  in  their  selection  of  arguments.  They 
pendence,  and  that,  like  the  sons  of  appealed  to  interest  by  showing  4hat 
Jacob,  we  were  now  compelled  to  tra-  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our 
verso  vast  distances  for  our  corn.  By  annual  revenue  was  expended  upon 
the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  pro-  these  objects,  and  they  urged  that  by 
vinces,  the  Cz&r  would  gain  posses-  gradual  and  judicious  curtailment  a 
sion  of  the  keys  of  a  vast  and  prolific  large  saving  might  be  effected.  They 
granary,  which  in  the  case  of  war  insisted  that  the  newly-inaugurated 
would  of  course  remain  resolutely  system  of  Free-trade  had  eclipsed  the 
shut ;  and  he  no  doubt  calculated  on  Christian  revelation,  by  abolishing  all 
this  as  a  material  element  in  the  ques-  possibility  of  war  among  the  nations, 
tion  of  our  neutrality.  It  is  rather  and  they  implored  their  countrymen 
curious  to  observe  that  even  at  the  to  show  a  noble  example  to  the  world 
present  time  the  Russian  journals  are  by  relinquishing  all  means  of  defence, 
harping  upon  this  idea,  and  that  one  promising,  on  their  own  substantial 
of  the  statements  which  they  perpe-  security,  that  there  would  be  no  og- 
tnally  and  emphatically  repeat  is,  that  gression.  Their  leader,  Mr.  Cobden, 
in  consequence  of  the  stoppaffe  of  sup-  volunteered,  if  the  country  would  only 
plies  from  the  Euxine,  bread  is  with  disarm,  to  be  answerable  for  all  the 
us  at  more  than  famine  price,  and  a  consequences.  They  told  us  that,  in- 
large  portion  of  our  population  are  stead  of  regarding  with  pride  the 
literally  perishing  from  hunger.  This  is  military  annals  of  our  country,  we 
significant  enough— showing  as  it  does  ought  to  humiliate  ourselves  for  hay- 
the  foregoing  conclusion,  and  the  view  ing  participated  in  so  much  bloodshed ; 
which  the  Russians  entertained  of  the  and  even  while  our  great  hero,  the 
result  of  our  altered  policy.  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  alive,  they 
Besides  this,  there  prevailed  on  the  dared  to  brand  him  as  a  homicide. 
Continent  a  firm  belief  that  Britain  They  reviled,  and  took  eyery  occasion 
was  no  longer  in  the  condition  or  in  of  traducing,  the  British  army  as  a 
the  mood  to  draw  the  sword  in  any  nursery  of  profligacy  and  crime  —  a 
cause  which  did  not  materially  or  base  and  scurrilous  calumny  which  we 
directly  affect  her  own  interests.  So  are  sorry  to  see  has  been  repeated  even 
far  from  ours  being  a  military  nation,  since  the  war  has  been  declared.  They 
the  amount  of  our  standing  army  established  Olive-branches,  Pence 
seemed  ludicrously  inadequate  for  the  Societies,  and  what  not,  to  work  upon 
vast  extent  of  territory  attached  to  the  feeble  minds  of  women,  and  those 
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who  were  feebler  than  women ;  nnd,  reignere  that  the  whole  nation  is  not 
under  the  direct  instigation  of  baffled  possessed  with  a  similar  iDsanity. 
insurgents  and  conspirators,  they  es-  They  very  naturally  ask  why,  if  the 
tablished  a  Peace  Congress,  which,  for  opinions  of  the  people  be  different, 
a  year  or  t^o,  made  itself  ridiculous  these  men  have  been  elected  to  such 
throughout  Europe.  There,  upon  plat-  high  municipal  situations  —  never 
forms  filled  by  hypocritical  manufac-  dreaming  that  the  men  in  question 
turers  and  owlish  Quakers,  did  their  are  overstepping  their  proper  func- 
apostles  rant  and  rave,  reviling  all  tions,  and  using  an  authority,  which 
manner  of  men  except  themselves,  is  limited  by  law  to  matters  of  sewer- 
and  volunteering  to  crumple  up  Rus-  age  and  such-like,  as  a  pretext  for 
sia  at  a  moment's  notice,  like  one  of  enunciating  their  opinions  upon  all 
their  own  contemptible  circulars !  subjects  human  and  divine.  We  can 
And  to  this  kind  of  exhibition,  worthy  afford  to  laugh  at  such  folly ;  but  the 
only  of  a  community  of  besotted  luna-  matter  becomes  serious,  when  the  par- 
tics,  did  thousands  of  estimable  idiots  ties  acting  in  the  name  of  a  munici- 
repair ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  pality  are  understood  by  strangers  to 
British  press  be  it  admitted,  that  they  represent  the  general  opinion  of  the 
were  not  without  organs  to  give  vent  constituency.  Upon  this  subject  we 
and  publicity  to  their  ideas.  may  have  more  to  say  hereafter;  be- 
This  is  not  a  time  for  disguising  the  cause,  as  municipalities  are  presently 
truth,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be  conducted  and  constituted,  they  seem 
to  many  who  now  acknowledge  and  to  us  more  likely  to  be  productive  of 
feel  the  enormity  and  extent  of  their  mischief  th.in  of  substantial  benefit  to 
error.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  crot-  the  community, 
chets  of  the  Peace  Society  were  widely  In  short,  the  impression  abroad 
spread  throughout  the  municipalities —  seems  to  have  been  that  we  were  so 
bodies  which  of  late  years  have  exhi-  enervated*  with  wealth,  and  so  ab- 
bited  a  decided  but.  dangerous  ten-  sorbed  in  money-getting,  that  nothing 
dency  to  thrust  forward  their  opinions  short  of  an  absolute  invasion  would 
in  matters  which  were  never  meant  to  revive  the  British  spirit,  or  cause  it 
be  submitted  to  their  cognisance,  and  to  kindle  as  of  old.  We  need  take 
to  supplement  their  proper  functions  no  pains  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  that 
by  expressions  of  political  opinion,  idea.  The  present  war,  because  it 
Town-councils  are  excellent  things  in  was  felt  to  be  undertaken  in  a  just  and 
their  way  ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  righteous  cause,-  was  commenced  with 
they  represent  either  the  intelligence  the  almost  unanimous  approbation  of 
or  the  sentiments  of  the  body  whose  the  people ;  and  the  more  than  heroic 
local  affairs  they  are  chosen  to  admi-  valour  and  calm  determination  exhi- 
nister.  Men  of  refined  and  cultivated  bited  by  our  troops,  in  that  desperate 
minds  would  as  soon  aspire  to  the  conflict  on  the  heights  of  the  Alma, 
office  of  bear-warden  as  to  that  of  proves  that  the  British  soldier  of 
mayor  or  provost,  and  the  result  is  the  present  day  has  not  degenerated 
that  the  municipalities  are  composed  from  those  whom  Wellington  led  to 
of  men,  for  the  most  part  respectable  victory. 

in  their  walk  of  life,  but  certainly  not  It  has  been  said,  in  answer  to  some 

such  as  constitute  the  Hile  of  the  80-  hostile  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of 

ciety.      But  the  nature  of  our  munici-  Ministers  with    regard    to    the  war, 

pal  institutions,  however  well  known  that  this  is  no  time  for  finding  fault, 

to  ourselves,  is  not  appreciated  abroad;  or  for  indulging  in  censure;  that  we 

and  when  it  goes  forth  to  all  the  world,  ought  all  of  us  to  trust  implicitly  to 

on  the  wings  of  the  press,  that  the  the  good  faith,  zeal,  and  discretion 

Mayor  of  this  city,  and  the  Lord  Pro-  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  we  should 

vest  of  that,  have  been  assisting  at  a  not  presume  to  comment  upon  move- 

Peace  Congress,  and  have  been  advo-  ments  the  result  of  which  we  cannot 

eating  the  immediate  disbanding   of  foresee.     We  do  not  admit  in  any 

armies  within  their  own  country,  as  way  the  propriety  of  such  a  pleading, 

an  incentive  te  the  rest  of  the  world  We  are  now  approachmg  the  close  of 

to   turn  their    swords  into  pruning-  the  first  campaign,  for   it  is   evident 

hooks,  it   is  difficult  to  persuade  fo-  that  when  winter  sets  in  there  must 
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be  a  general  cessation  of  warfare.  We  own,  and  it  was  our  obvious  policy 
have  therefore  a  breathing  time,  dur-  then,  in  conjunction  with  France,  to 
ing  which  it  is  not  only  fair,  but  expo-  make  such  a  demonstration  as  might 
dient,  that  we  should  carefully  review  assure  the  Czar  that,  even  if  he 
the  past,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain-  should  be  successful  in  hi^  earlier  at- 
ing  whether  any  errors  have  been  tempts,  it  was  the  fixed  resolve  of 
committed,  and  if  so,  of  tracing  theee  the  Western  Powers  to  compel  him 
to  their  source.  As  we  do  not  pretend  to  disgorge  the  spoil.  A  decided  at- 
to  be  skilled  in  strategy,  we  shall  not  titude  at  the  beginning  might  have 
follow  the  example  of  some  journal-  saved  us  from  all  this  bloodshed ;  for, 
ists,  who  have  discussed  military  move-  headstrong  as  the  Czar  is,  he  can 
ments  as  confidently  as  if  they  had  still  calculate  chances,  and  he  must 
been  possessed  of  the  science  and  ex-  have  known  that,  in  the  event  of  al!^ 
perience  of  a  Jomini.  We  shall  con-  solute  war,  he  could  not,  by  possibi- 
fine  ourselves  simply  to  what  is  open  lity,  be  a  gainer.  He  must  have  been 
and  patent  to  every  understanding,  conscious  that  his  fleets  were  unable 
and  shall  rather  seek  to  avoid  than  to  to  contend  wnth  those  of  Britain  and 
discover  occasion  for  censure.  France  in  either  of  the  seas  in  which 
If  our  Ministers  failed,  as  we  think  they  are  enclosed ;  and  that  these  two 
they  did,  in  indicating  to  the  Czar  powers,  if  once  provoked  and  com- 
and  his  representative  in  London  the  bined,  would  never  sheathe  the  sword 
part  which  Britain  was  bound  to  until  Russia  had  undergone  such  hn- 
take  in  the  event  of  actual  aggression,  miliation  as  she  has  never  yet  expe- 
it  seems  to  us  that  they  erred  still  rienced.  He  must  have  known  that 
more  in  not  making  a  sufficient  phy-  the  financial  state  of  his  empire,  more 
sical  demonstration  so  soon  as  the  especially  under  a  strict  blockade 
Russian  forces  had  crossed  the  Pruth.  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south, 
We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rendered  theprotraction  of  tho  struggle 
our  fleet  was  kept  too  long  at  Malta ;  almost  desperate ;  and  he  must  have 
and  that  the  delay  in  ordering  it  to  felt  that  the  embarrassment  arising 
the  Black  Sea  tended  very  much  to  therefrom  was  likely  to  be  fraught 
strengthen  the  impression  of  the  Rus-  with  consequences  dangerous  to  him- 
sinns  that  wc  did  not  intend  seriously  self  individually.  He  had  no  allies 
to  interfere.  It  must  have  been  so;  upon  whom  ho  could  depend;  for 
because  even  among  ourselves  the  Austria,  though  she  secretly  may  in- 
unaccountable  dilntoriness  created  an  dine  towards  him,  dares  not  make 
uncomfortable  impression  that  the  any  demonatration  of  the  kind,  aa 
Ministry  were  not  in  earnest ;  and  she  is  conscious  that  the  first  overt  act 
had  the  delay  continued  much  longer,  of  Rns^fian  adhesion  would  be  follow- 
there  would  have  arisen  such  a  burst  ed  by  insurrection  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
of  public  indignation  as  no  Ministry  and  Gallicia.  Prussia  daro  not 
could  have  faced.  The  explanation  join  him,  for  she  trembles  for  the 
offered  is  to  the  purport  that,  during  Rhenish  provinces.  It  is  a  gross 
this  time,  diplomacy  was  doing  iU  mistake  to  suppose  that  Nicholas, 
utmost  to  eflect  a  peaceable  arrange-  like  Paul,  is  nn  absolute  madman, 
ment  Now  it  was  very  right  and  We  grant  him  to  be  headstronn^,  am- 
praiseworthy  that  no  means  should  bitious,  iron-willed,  and  obstmate ; 
be  left  untried  for  making  a  peaceable  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  endowed'vvith 
arrangement,  and  it  was  highly  pro-  no  common  share  of  sagacity.  Those 
por  to  invoke  the  mediation  or  Prus-  who  know  him  best  bear  testimony 
sia  and  Austria;  but  wo  cannot  for-  to  tho  practical  shrewdness  _with 
get  that  by  this  time  the  Rubicon  which  ho  weighs  conclusions;  indeed, 
had  been  crossed,  that  Russian  troops  the  whole  tenor  of  his  history  shows 
were  trampling  upon  Turkish  soil,  that  he  is  eminently  skilful  in  calcu- 
that  their  cannon  were  upon  tho  lating  chances,  and  in  availing  him- 
Da:iubc,  and  that  tho  Turkish  forces  self  of  opportunities.  And  we  cannot 
were  drawn  out  to  resist  them,  believe  that,  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
With  this  state  of  things  diplomacy  course  of  action  which  Britain  ar.d 
had  nothing  to  do. '  As  an  invader,  France  have  subsequently  adopted, 
Nicbolaa  entered,  a  territory  not  his  or  contemplated  tho  possiSility  of  hid 
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being  involved  in  a  desperate  struggle  or  military  operations,  we  shall  not 

with    these  two   Powers,  he  would  say  anything  further  in  respect  to  the 

have  persisted  in  his  aggressions  upon  movements. of  the  fleet  in  the  Black 

Turkey,  commenced   under  the  Aim-  Sea,  beyond  one  remark  with  regard 

siest  pretexts  that  were  ever  offered,  to  the  partial  bombardment  of  Odessa, 

since  the   wolf  challenged  the  lamb  It  is  a  favourite  expression  of  Lord 

for  disturbing  the  stream  above  him.  Aberdeen,  and  he  has  repeated  it  more 

Therefore,  it  was  of  paramount  im-  than  once,  that  war  should  bo  con- 
portance  that,  from  the  very  first,  ducted  with  humanity.  Wo  agree  with 
Britain  should  have  shown  herself,  him.  If  our  troops  land  upon  the 
both  by  word  and  deed,  to  bo  in  Russian  territory,  our  soldiers  ought 
earnest.  She  did  neither  through  the  to  (and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we 
medium  of  those  in  power.  Her  first  know  they  do)  respect  the  lives  and 
word.^,-  through  the  ministers  of  her  the  property  of  non-combatants,  and 
sovereign,  when  the  nefarious  project  not  to  make  these  answerable  for  the 
was  broached,  were  weak  and  expos-  sins  of  their  nominal  ruler.  But  we 
tulatory — her  first  deeds  bore  the  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  understand 
semblance  of  a  formal  observation,  the  policy,  or  even  the  humanity,  of 
Meantime  the  war  went  on,  as  did  fialf-bombarding  a  city  like  Odessa, 
also  diplomatic  protocoling.  Turkey,  and  leaving  it  to  be  repaired  before  it 
so  far  from  proving  the  effete  and  has  actually  surrendered.  •  Surely  there 
wretched  valetudinarian  that  she  was  are  some  considerations  of  humanity 
represented,  displayed  an  energv  and  duo  to  our  own  forces.  Recent  ac- 
a  courage  which  excited  the  admira-  counts  t^l  us  that  Odessa  is  as  strong 
tion  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe,  as  ever,  and  that,  if  it  be  considered 
whose  warmest  sympathy  was  already  necessary  again  to  approach  the  place, 
enlisted  in  her  cause ;  and,  at  last,  the  we  shall  find  new  batteries  erected 
Aberdeen  Ministry,  yielding  rather,  as  since  we  demolished  the  old  ones,  so 
we  believe,  to  the  torrent  of  public  that  the  work  will  have  to  be  done 
opinion,  than  influenced  by  a  strong  twice  instead  of  once  and  eff*ectively. 
and  irresistible  sense  of  duty,  gave  Odessa  ought  to  have  been  taken 
orders  for  the  fleet  to  move.  It  moved,  nnd  garrisoned,  or  reduced  to  a  ruin, 
but  it  did  nothing  more  for  a  time.  Pseudo- philanthropy  in  matters  of 
Wiiat  instructions  were  issued  we  this  kind  is  not  only  absurd,  but  dan- 
know  not,  but  the  fact  is  patent  to  gerous.  The  object  of  war  is  to  cripple 
Europe,  that  our  ships  were  lying  the  opponent,  and  that  object  must  be 
anchored  off*  Constantinople  when  a  attained  by  every  possible  means.  It 
Russian  squadron'  destroyed  that  of  is,  we  own,  heart-rending  to  consider 
the  Turks  at  Sinope.  It  was  a  bad  the  condition  of  a  beleaguered  town 
move  fv)r  the  Russians.  Not  all  the  or  fortress,  from  which  the  supplies  of 
paper  that  ever  was  manufactured  water  or  provisions  have  been  cut  oflT, 
from  pulp,  if  covered  with  protocols  until  the  population  or  garrison  are 
and  notes,  could  have  averted  the  suff*ering  the  last  extremities  of  fa- 
retribution  due  for  that  one  day  of  mine;  but  is  it  the  part  of  the  invests 
slaughter.  From  the  affiiir  of  Sinope  ing  general,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  real  commencement  of  the  war,  in  from  considerations  of  humanity,  to 
BO  far  as  the  Western  Powers  are  relieve  the  besieged,  and  to  allow 
concerned,  may  be  dated.  Every  man  them,  by  the  free  admission  of  con- 
in  Britain  and  France,  who  was  not  voys,  to  protract  a  defence  which  he 
an  inveterate  Russian  at  heart,  felt  otherwise  might  shorten?  As  well 
that  after  that  there  could  be  no  might  he  send  them  in  ammunition 
withdrawal.  Sinope  was  to  be  aveng-  if  theirs  were  exhausted,  or  tell  oflf 
ed;  for,  though  it  was  the  Turkish  a  certain  number  of  his  men  to  act 
ships  that  suffered,  the  insult  was  as  defenders  in  case  the  numbers  of 
equally  offered  to  the  fleets  of  Britain  the  garrison  were  materially  reduced, 
and  France,  lying  at  anchor  so  near,  There  is  but  one  rule  in  war — carry 
and,  alas !  unAblo  on  the  instant  to  on  so  long  as  there  is  resistance ; 
inflict  the  proper  retribution.  when   resistance  ceases,  require  sur- 

Faithful  to  the  rule  we  have  adopt-  render.      Anything  short  of   this  is 

ed,  of  not  attempting  to  criticise  naval  positive  injustice  to  our  own  men,  and 
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a  wanton  sacrifice  of  thdr  lives,  the  inner  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  under 
Every  chance  given  to  the  enemv,  cover  of  the  countless  guns  of  its  bat- 
weakly  involves  the  future  expendi-  teries,  it  would  have  l^n  a  very  rash 
lure  of  our  own  blood,  and  thai  surely  and  hazardous  experiment  to  have 
ought  to  be  more  precious  in  our  eyes  attempted  an  attack  by  sea,  unsup- 
than  consideration  for  the  property  of  ported  b^  a  land  force.  Military  men 
our  foes.  This  is  not  a  carpet  contest;  of  experience  say,  that  it  would  have 
it  is  one  for  life  or  death ;  and  we  are  been  madness;  at  all  events,  it  was 
bound  to  see  that  no  false  notions  of  such  a  risk  as  no  prudent  admiral 
humanity,  which  never  will  be  reci-  would  have  undertaken.  That  the 
procated,  are  allowed  to  impede  a  place  was  roost  minutely  reconnoitred, 
struggle,  upon  the  result  of  which  the  under  circumstances  oi  peculiar  dar- 
future  destiny  of  Europe,  and  of  civi-  ing,  we  know;  and  it  also  appears 
lisation,  may  depend/^  It  is  the  gen-  that  a  most  searching  examination 
eral  opinion  of  the  country,  and  we  was  made  all  along  ihe  shores  of  the 
share  m  it^  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  timid  Black  Sea.  The  detention  of  our 
apprehension  of  war  has  been  the  di-  troops  at  Gallipoli  and  Varna,  where 
rect  cause  of  its  outbreak.  Let  him  so  many  brave  men  fell  victims  to  the 
beware,  now  that  war  has  begun,  lest  raging  pestilence,  has  been  also  made 
..he  prolongs  it  through  the  same  timi-  the  subject  of  comment  We  cannot 
dity.  Let  him,  before  he  again  at-  see  the  force  of  the  criticism.  In  order 
tempts  to  give  vent  to  his  somewhat  to  secure  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea, 
too  extended  sympathies,  peruse  the  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
following  extract  from  the  writings  concentrate  the  requisite  number  of 
of  Maeaulay,  and  at  least  have  the  men  at  some  convenient  spot  for  em- 
grace  to  remain  silent  if  he  cannot  barkation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  tho  sentiment  provide  unusual  means  of  transport, 
which  it  conveys: — "if  there  be  any  Some  considerable  time  must  elapse 
truth  established  by  the  universal  ex-  before  all  these  arrangements  can  be 
perience  of  nations,  it  is  this — that  to  perfected,  and  the  successful  conduct 
carry  the  spirit  of  peace  into  war  is  a  of  the  expedition  is  the  best  proof  of 
weak  and  cruel  policy.  The  time  for  the  manner  in  which  the  arrangements 
negotiation  is  the  time  for  deliberation  were  made.  Furthermore,  it  might 
imd  delay ;  but  when  an  extreme  case  have  been  highly  perilous  to  remove 
calls  for  that  remedy,  which  is  in  its  our  troops  from  Gallipoli  or  Varna  to 
own  nature  most  violent,  and  which  the  Crimea,  until  the  retrograde  move- 
in  each  cases  is  a  remedy  only  because  ment  of  the  Russians  from  the  Dana- 
it  is  violent,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  miti-  bian  provinces  had  begun,  and  until 
gating  and  diluting.  Languid  war  can  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation  had 
do  nothin^f  with  negotiation  or  sub-  advanced.  The  scourge  of  the  pesti- 
mission  will  not  do  better;  and  to  act  lence  was  terrible ;  but  in  the  time  of 
on  any  other  principle  is  not  to  save  war  the  soldier  dies  not  always  on  the 
blood  and  money,  but  to  squander  field  of  battle.  Death  comes  from 
them.**  other  causes ;  and  however  deeply  we 
It  is  natural  enough,  perhaps,  that  may  mourn  the  fate  of  those  gallant 

Seople  at  home  should  have  felt  some  men  who  lie  beneath  the  foreign  turf, 

isappointment  at  the  apparent  inac-  without  having  been  permitted  to  strike 

tion  of  our  fleets  after  they  had  enter-  one  blow  under  their  country's  colours, 

ed  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  after  the  we  must  remember  they  are  not  less 

affuir  of  Sinope.      This  is  a  subject  entitled  to  the  meed  of  heroism,  or  less 

upon  which  we  are  hardly  competent  martyrs  in  their  country's  cause,  than 

to  offer  an  opinion;  and  it  would  be  their  more  fortunate  brethren  who  fell, 

very  unfair  towards    those  in  com-  sword  in  hand,  the  day  when  the  Rus- 

mand,  to  tax  them,  upon  the  strength  sian   standards  were  driven   in  utter 

of  rumour,  which  having  neglected  op.  rout  from  the  intrenched  heights  of 

portunities  which  possibly  may  never  the  Alma.    At  the  moment  we  are 

have  occurred.  The  service  upon  which  writing,  no  intelligence  has  reached 

they  were  engaged    imperiously  re-  this  country  of  the  issue  of  the  inves- 

j^uired  forethought,  coolness,  and  can-  titure  of   Sebaatopol.    Whether  the 

UoD»     With  the  Ruaaian  fleet  lying  in  defence  may  be  a  short  or  a  prolonged 
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one,  we  know  not — we  (uin  only  charged  with  neglect  in  the  perform- 
wait,  and  hope,  and  pray,  that  oar  ance  of  those  manifold  and  perplexing 
anticipations  may  be  realised,  and  duties  which  an  exigency  like  tb« 
that  the  fall  of  Russians  greatest  and  present  demands :  and  we,  at  least, 
most  vaunted  fortress  may  show  that  have  anything  but  a  desire  to  find 
80  much  gallant  blood,  and  so  many  Aiult,  when  we  have  reason  to  belicTe 
tears  for  those  who  have  perished  that  such  duties  are  conscientiously 
before  their  time,  by  disease  and  by  and  anxiously  discharged, 
the  sword,  have  not  been  shed  in  But  the  struggle  has  been  maintain* 
vain.  ed  by  Britain  and  France  in  another 
Therefore,  while  we  feel  ourselves  and  nearer  locality  than  the  Black 
compelled  to  censure  the  course  which  Sea.  Powerful  fleets  have  been  sent 
Ministers  pursued,  both  at  that  very  to  the  Baltic,  and  we  believe  we  are 
early  stage  when  the  desi^s  of  the  justified  in  saying  that,  for  a  consider*. 
Czar,  as  detected  in  the  East,  were  able  period,  the  operations  of  these 
communicated  to  them  in  so  extraordi-  ekcited  more  interest  and  expectation 
nary  and  unreserved  a  manner,  and  among  us  than  the  movements  of  the 
afterwards  when  the  conduct  of  Mens-  other  division.  This  may  be  attri- 
ohikoff,at  Constantinople,  showed  how  buted  in  some  degree  to  the  unforta- 
thoroughly  determined  his  Imperial  nate  convivial  speech  delivered  by 
master  was  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Sir  James  Graham,  the  first  Lord  of 
aim — while  we  declare  our  conviction  the  Admiralty,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
that  they  showed  themselves  deficient  banquet  given  at  the  Reform  Club,  in 
in  moral  courage  and  determination,  honour  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  did  not,  on  the  symptoms  of  ag-  before  he  sailed,  in  which  that  most 
gression,  take  such  active  measures  as  indiscreet  Minister  rehearsed  the  part 
must  have  convinced  the  Czar  that  he  of  the  boaster,  who  sold  the  hide  of 
had  to  deal  with  more  powerful  oppo-  the  bear  before  he  had  encountered 
nents  than  the  Sultan — while  we  charge  the  animal.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
them  with  evident  lukewarmness  at  a  exhibition  made  on  that  occasion  will 
time  when  they  should  have  strength-  convince  the  Committees  of  Clubs  of 
ened  the  hanas  of  Turkey  by  every  the  absolute  necessity  of  excluding  re- 
means  in  their  power — we  are  bound  porters  when  such  patriotic  festiv- 
to  say  that  we  can  discern  no  lack,  ities  recur.  We  are  all  justly  proud 
either  of  spirit,  promptitude,  or  ability,  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  gallantry 
in  the  more  recent  operations  in  the  and  fearless  intrepidity  have  won  him* 
East  That  our  Ministers  were  tardy  a  very  high  name  ana  reputation,  but,. 
— very  tardy  indeed — is  not  only  our  like  almost  all  men  who  have  perfomii^ 
opinion,  but  that  of  the  great  majority  ed  feats  of  extraordinary  daring,  how- 
of  our  countrymen.  That  they  might  ever  successful,  he  has  been  suspected 
have  been  tardy  still,  but  for  the  un-  of  rashness.  The  banquet  at  the  Re- 
mistakable  voice  of  the  nation,  is  form  Club  was  an  unfelicitous  inan- 
possible ;  but  not  on  that  account  let  guration  for  the  enterprise  which  was 
us  withhold  from  them  the  credit  to  intrusted  to  him.  Convivial  Minis- 
which  they  are  entitled.  So  soon  as  tors  and  Ministerialists,  with  a  kind 
they  set  to  work  in  earnest,  they  ap-  of  jealous  regard  for  the  honour  of  the 
pear  to  have  done  their  work  well,  in  roof-tree  under  which  the  champagne, 
so  far  as  the  Eastern  contest  is  con-  was  rendering  up  its  corks,  boasted' 
cemed;  and  if  there  have  been  some  that  the  admirals,  both  in. the  Euxine 
omissions,  some  things  that  might,  and  Baltic,  were  members  of  that  re- 
and  perhaps  ought,  to  have  been  pro-  spectable  establishment.  Then,  after 
vided  for  with  mater  liberality  and  the  cordials  and  claret  had  done  their 
foresight,  let  it  oe  remembered,  that  duty,  there  were  shouts  of  •*  Go  it, 
where  so  very  much  has  to  be  done,  Chariey,"  and  various  other  exhorta- 
and  at  sneh  a  distance,  it  is  inevitable  tions  to  conquest  which  we  decline  to 
that  deficiencies  must  occur.  The  particularise.  Now,  we  by  no  means 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  object  to  patriotic  meetings  of  this, 
we  have  been  seriously  engaged  in  kind,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  private*, 
war,  must  also  be  taken  into  consi-  and  so  Ion?  as  the  memory  of  the  pre* 
deration  before  officials  can  be  justly  ceding  nignt*8  bacchanalian  eloquence 
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can  only  caII  forth  a  slight  blush  upon  knowledore  of  the  Russian  strength  ia 
tho  morrow  for  a  very  pardonable  the  Baltic,  and  will  in  all  probability 
folly.  But  it  is  different  when  non-  lead  to  most  important  results  here- 
sense  of  this  kind  receives  the  impri-  after.  The  intricate  passages  of  iRose 
matur  ^of  the  press,  and  vihen  the  shallow  seas  have  been  sounded,  and 
orgies  of  public  men  are  printed  as  sc-  such  observations  taken  as  may  enable 
rious  rcalitit^a.  The  effect  of  the  report  an  expedition  next  year  to  perform, 
of  this  unlucky  symposium  upon  the  with  comparative  safety,  exploits 
minds  of  many  was,  that  Sir  Charles  which  this  yenr  would  have  been  at- 
Napicr  was  nent  forth  not  only  at  tended  with  the  cxtremest  hazard, 
liberty  but  pledged  to  conquer — that  It  would  appear  also  that  this  service 
he  was  expected  to  knock  down  Cron-  requires  extraordinary  preparation  ; 
atadt  like  a  c:i8tle  of  cards,  and  even  and  that  without  gun-boats  and  float- 
to  take  St.  Petersburg.  Nothing  could  ing-batteries,  tho  reduction  of  Cron- 
have  been  more  unfair  to,  or  more  studl  or  Helsingfors  would  bo  diffi- 
unfortunute  for,  a  man  of  his  high  cult.  If  this  really  is  the  case,  the 
reputation.  He  was  expected  to  do  nation  can  have  no  ground  for  com 
something  tremendous,  notwithatand-  plaint,  more  especially  o^  the  Russian 
ing  any  amount  of  obstacles ;  and  now,  fleet  is  confined  in  the  Baltic,  and 
when  the  sum  of  his  achievements  in  must  sooner  or  later  fall  into  our 
the  Baltic  for  the  season  is  found  to  hands. 

be  tho  demolition  of  Bomarsund,  of  But,  constituted  as  the  world  now 
tho  existence  of  which  fortress  few  is,  success  in  war  does  not  depend 
people  were  previously  aware,  there  merely  upon  feats  of  arms.  If  it  did 
is  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  in  cer-  so  depend,  we  might  very  .well  be  ex- 
tain  quarters,  as  if  he  ought  to  havo  cused  if  we  felt  mach  apprehension 
accomplished  more.  We  have  said  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  contest, 
already  that  we  cannot  presume  to  ex-  seeing  that  Russia,  however  often  de- 
press decided  opinions  upon  matters  of  feated  in  the  field,  can  find  no  diffi- 
navai  or  military  tactics,  but  so  far  as  culty  in  filling  up  the  gaps  in  her 
we  are  able  to  jud^e,  it  appears  to  us  armies,  more  especially  since  the  bat- 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  acted  tie  fields  lio  within  or  near  the  domin- 
with  prudence  and  discretion.  With  ions  of  the  Czar.  Our  men  may  be 
the  absurd  shouts  of  the  Reform  Club  better  soldiers,  but  war  and  pestilence 
revellers  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  bear-  may  thin  our  ranks  faster  than  the 
ing  within  him  a  heart  which  pants  deficiency  can  bo  supplied;  whereas 
for  still  further  opportunities  of  dis-  Russia,  with  a  population  greater  than 
tinction,  he  has  contented  himself  with  one-fourth  of  Europe,  can  never  bo  in 
jittempting  nothing  more  than  appear-  want  of  levies.  But  military  opern- 
ed  practicable,  and  thereby  may  have  tions  cannot  bo  conducted  without 
done  better  service  to  his  country  than  money,  and  in  order  to  striko  an 
if  he  had  rashly  attacked  the  strong-  effectual  blow  at  Russia,  her  finance 
holds  of  the  Russians  at  the  imminent  must  be  crippled,  and  her  commerce 
risk  of  defeat,  and  with  the  certainty  utterly  destroyed.  Too  much  streas 
•of  Berious  loss.  He  has  established,  as  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point,  for  we 
much  us  lay  in  his  power,  an  efficient  greatly  fear  that  up  to  the  present 
blockade  of  the  Russian  mercantile  moment  Lord  Aberdeen  and  some  of  his 
marine  in  tho  Baltic  ; — for  it  is  of  the  colleagues  do  not  perceive  the  absolute 
utmost  consequence  that  Russia  should  necessity  of  enforcing,  not  merely  a 
be  made  to  feel  internally  the  effects  nominal,  but  an  entire  blockade  against 
of  war,  and  by  crippling  her  trade  ef-  the  issue  of  tho  Russian  exports.  We 
fectually,  more  can  be  done  than  by  have  heard  much  in  Parliament  and 
the  reduction  of  her  commercial  ports,  elsewhere  of  war  being  conducted  so 
We  shall  immediately  havo  occasion  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
to  review  the  conduct  of  Ministers  tho  meroantile  intercourse  of  the  na- 
with  regard  to  this  important  matter,  tions.  Men  who  can  hold  such  lan- 
and  to  inquire  whether  they  have  guage  as  this  are  absolutely  unfitted 
equally  done  their  duty,  by  preventing  to  condnet  public  aflairs  in  a  crisis 
the  issue  of  Rus&Lin  exports.  Besides,  like  the  present  They  are  squan- 
llils   cnmpa'iga  has  given    us  a  full  dcrers  of  British   blood  and  British 
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money,  and  bitterly  indeed  will  the  etary  and  commercial  transactiona 
nation  hereafter  regret  its  supinenesa,  and  the  conrsea  of  Exchange,  will 
if  it  permits  these  purblind  and  prag«  be  able  to  draw  their  own  conclo- 
matic  men  to  persist  in  their  course  sions  from  this  astounding  intelli- 
of  folly.  For  what  reason  a  block-  gence,  and  we  recommend  it  espe- 
ado  was  declared  against  Russia  ex-  cially  to  the  notice  of  those  who, 
cept  to  interrupt  her  commerce,  we  before  the  war  commenced,  maintained 
cannot  conceive ;  and  yet  it  appears,  ao  strenuously  that  Russia  was  a 
on  incontestable  evidence,  that  we  are  beggared  and  a  bankrupt  state.  But 
still  receiving  in  this  country  as  much  as  Uiere  are  many  general  readers 
Russian  produce  as  before!  Instead  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  myateriea 
of  Russia  being  crippled  by,  she  is  of  exchange,  some  explanation  may 
prospering  in  spite  of  the  war — pros-  be  required,  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
pering  so  much,  that  notwithstanding  do  better  than  allow  the  Economuty  in 
the  immense  additional  issue  of  paper  which  paper  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
roubles,  their  value  has  materially  sury  is  popularly  believed  to  have 
risen.  Lest  we  should  be  suspected  some  interest^  to  be  the  expositor, 
of  exaggeration  in  so  serious  a  matter,  a^et  ^^  g^^  understand  the  real  causes 
let  us  refer  our  readers  to  the  follow-  of  this  phenomenon.  They  may  be  stated 
mg  extract  from  the  loading  article  of  in  a  f^^  words.  Russia  imports  of  Brit- 
iheEconomisi  of  30th  September  last —  ish  products  only  to  about  the  amount  of 
a  paper  which  is  not  likely  to  entreat  £1,200,000  a  year.  But  we  import  of 
thti  attention  of  the  public  to  facts,  Russian  produce  to  an  annual  value  of 
most  alarming  in  themselves,  and  da-  not  less  than  six  or  seven  millions  sterling, 
maging  to  the  reputation  of  the  gov-  This  large  balance  in  favour  of  Russia 
ernment  which,  in  the  time  of  war  has  hitherto  been  settled  by  the  indirect 
has  neclected  its  duty  by  not  enforc  trade  of  the  country.  The  shipment^  of 
ing  a  strict  and  a  thorough  blockade.  ?",^"^,  manufactures  to  t-he  United 
*;  _,  ^  ^  .  J.'  .»  States,  to  the  foreign  West  India  Island^ 
"There  is  a  fact  in  connection  with  ^nd  to  South  America,  have  in  reality 
the  war  with  Russia,  as  affecting  the  y^^^j^  partly  paid  for  by  cotton  shipp^ 
commercial  interests  of  that  country,  f^om  New  Orleans  to  St  Petersburg,  by 
and  through  them,  the  mtornal  prospe-  g^gar  from  Uavana,  and  by  coffee  from 
nty  of  the  people,  so  staggering  tliat  it  rjo  Janeira  Bills  drawn  in  these  various 
ret^uires  peculiar  notice,  and  the  more  markets  upon  St  Petersburg,  for  shii>. 
so  in  the  particular  conjuncture  m  which  ^^^^^8  of  their  produce,  have  been  remiV 
we  now  stand,  or  are  likely  very  soon  ted  to  this  country  in  payment  for  Man- 
to  sUnd,  m  the  Arduous  contest  in  which  chester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  goods,  nego- 
wc  are  engaged.  That  the  exchange  at  tiated  uron  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
St  Petersburg  upon  London  should  have  formed  the  medium  by  which  re- 
have  risen  nearly  to  par,  from  the  dis-  mittanccs  for  the  tallow,  hemp,  grain, 
count  of  about  20  per  cent  at  which  it  and  copper  of  Russia  have  been  made, 
stood  some  time  since,  is  a  fact  which  « So  far,  all  was  simple  and  plain.  But 
poinU  to  imi^ortant  conclusions,  and  \^^  ^  ^^^  examine  the  course  which  we 
which  indicates  a  state  of  internal  af-  iiave  pursued,  not  without  good  reasons, 
fairs  in  Russia  b^  no  meafu  likely  to  aid  ^nd  toe  wUl  even  »ay  upon  the  whole,  (/  /  A 
t^  effort*  of  ouranntea  and  our  navieK  the  best  for  our  interests  up  to  this  point 
The  exchange  at  St  Petersburg  had,  un-  ^hen  war  was  declared,a  strict  blockade 
der  the  first  influences  of  the  war,  fallen  ^as  no  doubt  established  on  the  coast  of 
to  32d.  i>er  rouble.  Latterly  it  has  gra-  Russia.  Dtrw/ exports  and  imports  were 
dually  risen,  and  is  now  exactly  at  par,  equally  prevented.  But  by  the  policy 
or  88d.  the  rouble,  notmtfistanding  that  ^i^i^  ^^  adopted,  an  indiftct  route  for 
«n  the  mean  time  an  enormoun  forced  issue  the  export  of  Russion  produce  through 
of  paper  money  has  been  made.  A  fur-  Germany  was  still  left  open.  Memel  ba- 
ther rise  of  a  single  penny,  or  even  less,  eame  the  port  of  shipment  in  place  of  St 
will  so  far  turn  the  exchange  in  favour  Petersliurg,  Riga,  and  Revel ;  and  the 
of  St  Petersburg,  that>  spite  of  all  result  has  been  as  we  ventured  to  predict 
effort  or  all  law.  pold  mil  be  drained  n,any  months  since,  that,  although  the 
from  the  vaults  of  Threadneedle  Street  to  trade  of  Russia  hos  been  carried  on  at  a 
replenish  tJie  bullvm  reserves  in  the  for-  p^gat  cost,  and  although  that  must  have 
tresses  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  PauCs  %n  ,  f^gen  deeply  injurious  to  the  actual  pro- 
the  Husnan  capital:'  ^\xcqx,  yet  the  actual  quantities  of  Ru9- 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  mon-  sian  produce  exported  in  ISb^  have falUn 
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iftry  little^  if  at  all,  thorf  of  thorn  of  for'  veiy  like  it),  that  'free  bottoms  m^k« 

merifearM,    But  while  this  fact  has  been  free  goods.'   Bond  fide  Russian  property 

apparent  from  the  official  returns  issaed  is^  of  course,  lawful  prize :  but  *  neu- 

at  St  Petersburg,  yet  it  is  also  tme  that  traF  States  are  a  sort  of  fumigatorSy  and 

the  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro-  remove  the  infection.    Russian  gooda^ 

duce,  such  as  raw  cotton,  sugar  and  cof-  by  passing  through  Prussian  hands^  ar* 

fee  have  fallen   off  almost  altogether,  purified,  and  pass  free  to  £ngland,  and 

These  returns  refer  to  the  imports  and  vice  vert^ 

exports  across  the  land  frontier,  as  well  "  The  advantages  to  us  of  the  firat 

asoysea.    Of  course  they  do  not  include  half  of  this  left-handed  bai^ain   have 

whatever  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  been  lately  proclaimed  in  the  Invalide 

smuggling,  for  which  the  land  frontier  Rutie.     It  has  been  crowing  with  too 

offers  facilities  which  the  seaboard  does  much   truth  over  the  fact— one  of  tha 

not;  and  that  smuggling  is  much  more  few  favourable  facts  it  has  bad  to  chro- 

likely  to  take  place  in  relation  to  im-  nicle  for  some  months  past — that  Elng- 

ports  upon  which  the  duties  are  high,  land  receives  as  much  Russian  produce 

than  as  respects  exports  upon  which  the  as  ever,  only  ahe  payt  a  double  price  for 

duties  are  low,  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  it.    The   trade   returns  for  the    eight 

conclude.    But  that  the  imports  of  those  months  ending  September  6,  in  1862, 

bulky  articles  of  tropical  products  have  1858,  and  1854,  give  our  imports  of  the 

been  extremely  small  is  certain,  from  the  main  articles  as  follows : — 

fact  of  the  very  high  prices  which  they  1852.         1853.         1854. 

3T/ArSK«^%iS  2T^  •  r^'  ""»"  o"^"' 

from  BuMta  have  been  made  nearly  to  the  r^  ^^?"  [  811,710    452,794    410,411 

nr,^;rwSw  j;zrj««  ^ic:  ^ » 87^86. 8H688  z..m^ 

whic/i«f  haw  hitherto  emphy^d  to  pay  ,,    '"  «'*'7  ««?«=».  «>  f"  •?  we  c»a 

ae  Mane,  due  to  RutHahait  been  to  a  ^weover  our  imporU  of  ewentially  R<»- 

areat  extent  cut  off;  and  th,  indirect  •|«^°  P«>duce  are,  on  tUe  whoklaixer 

iffect  of  this  ha.  beenthaf  those  tropical  ^    ^T  ""V  ^^    T  "T         .    a 

marketa  for  our  manufootures  have  in  ^'*-.J^^*"  "^  "'""'  ^^  '«*""'•  ■""'* 

some  degree  suffered  by  the  lessened  ^'           jg^g             jgjj             jg5^   , 

demand  for  their  products.**  qrs,'              q^             qn. 

And  this  our  Ministera  call  an  effec  ^^f^**     ^^V.lll^.  ^'^^f^io!  ^!.n^!f2 

campaign,  dunng  which  time  our  fleets  ..  y^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j  a.^aming  that 
have  had  entire  command  of  the  Bal-  ^j,^  corn  of  Russia  was  foUing  on  Odessa 
tic,  the  Black,  and  the  White  Seas,  wharves,  that  its  finances  weredesperate, 
the  exchange  18  at  twr  between  Lon-  a^a  its  war  carried  on  by  the  help  of 
don  and  St  Petersburg — we  are,  ac-  worthless  paper  roubles.  Ko  such  thing, 
cording  to  the  confession  of  the  Ecow  Our  exports  to  Russia  have  been  nil,  ex- 
omi$t,  in  imminent  danger  of  having  cept  of  the  precious  metals  ** 
onr  gold  drained  from  the  Bank  of  So  that  the  result  of  this  precioas 
England  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  blockade,  conducted  by  the  Aberdeen 
Czar ;  and  the  exports  of  Russia,  Ministry  upon  principles  of  ^  human- 
which  we  are  blockading,  are  just  the  ity"  and  **  as  causing  as  little  inter- 
same  an  before !  Nay,  it  would  seem  ruption  as  possible  to  the  usual  opera- 
that  they  have  even  increased.  As  tions  of  trade,"  is  simply  this — that 
we  have  quoted  pretty  largely  from  we  are  taking  from  Russia,  through 
the  Economist,  on  the  principle  that  neutral  ports,  as  much  of  her  staple 
the  testimony  of  an  unwilling  wit-  produce  as  formerly,  paying  at  the 
ness  is  entitled  to  peculiar  weight,  same  time  double  prices  for  it — that 
let  us  now  insert  a  few  paragraphs  in  exchange  we  are  remitting  gold  to 
from  the  Press — a  paper  which  ia  enable  the  Czar  to  pay  his  armies, 
nearly  allied  to  us  in  politics,  and  and  to  keep  up  the  value  of  his  paper 
which  is  as  remarkable  for  correct  in-  currency — that  we  are  in  groat  risk  of 
formation  as  it  is  for  the  eminent  abil-  a  drain,  which  at  the  present  moment 
ity  of  its  articles.  In  the  number  would  be  followed  by  the  most  tre- 
published  on  14th  October  we  read  as  mendously  disastrous  consequences — 
fo)iowa: —  and  that  the  only  parties  who  suffer 
"The  orders  m  Council,  as  finally  ia-  ^tom  U\e  i^teaent  state  of  things  are 
(  settled  the  principle  (or  someti'mg  thoao  ol  o\w  mwv\il\vK.\.\«w^  wA  ^\^ 
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masters  who  were  engaged  in  the  Rus-  more  decisive  poliev.  The  Rnssians 
sian  trade!  Call  ye  this  a  blockade?  may  be  driven  quite  beyond  ihe  bounds 
Why,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  a  blockade  of  the  Principalities — ^the  command  of 
against  our  own  men,  not  against  the  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  may  be  ta- 
Russians ;  for  we  submit  that  the  ken  entirely  from  them — they  may  lose 
foregoing  extracts  pro^e  to  demon-  the  Crimea,  and  much  more  of  the  ter- 
stration  that,  as  yet,  we  have  done  ritory  which  they  have  usurped  upon 
nothing  to  cripple  the  internal  re-  the  Euxine — but  that  will  not n settle 
sources  of  Russia,  but  are,  in  reality,  the  quarrel.  The  Western  Powers 
playing  directly  into  her  hands.  It  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
would  be  wiser  for  us — we  say  this  NorthernColos8Us,and  the  strife  is  in* 
deliberately — rather  to  abandon  the  ternecine.  He  is  no  true  friend  of  his 
contest  at  once  than  to  persevere  in  country  who  affects  to  consider  it  other- 
such  a  course  of  insensate  folly.  The  wise.  We  are  engaged  in  a  tremen* 
Czar  may  find  ample  consolation  for  dous  contest,  and  woe  be  to  the  Minis- 
his  defeats  in  the  Crimea  in  the  re-  ter  who,  from  credulity  or  previous 
flection  that,  by  the  favour  of  the  leanings,  or  absolute  inherent  weakness 
British  ministry,  and  in  spite  of  his  and  incapacity,  fails  at  such  a  time, 
failure  of  commanding  a  loan  on  the  The  horizon  is  darkening  around  us, 
bourses  of  Europe,  he  is  yet  left  in  and  it  is  necessary  that  now,  at  all  ha- 
full  possession  of  the  true  sinews  of  zards,  we  should  strike  a  blow  at  Rns- 
war.  So  long  as  the  Russian  trade  sia  on  her  one  vulnerable  point,  and 
goes  on,  under  whatever  pretext  or  take  heed  that  it  is  eflectually  aimed, 
colour,  Russia  will  never  succumb.  It  is  full  time  now  that  Prussia 
Why  should  she  ?  With  a  serf  popu-  should  be  regarded  and  dealt  with  by 
lation  such  as  hers,  human  life  is  of  us  in  her  true  character,  which  is 
little  value,  and  she  will  not  hesitate  neither  more  nor  less  th^in  that  of  the 
to  squander  what  we  cannot  and  dare  humble  dependent  and  underhand 
not  afford  to  spare.  Of  what  use,  we  favourer  of  the  Czar.  We  are  sorry 
may  ask,  are  our  fleets,  for  the  main-  that  the  conduct  of  its  government 
tenance  of  which  we  pay  so  dearly,  compels  us  to  use  such  terms  in  re- 
if,  by  any  arrangement  whatever,  the  gard  to  a  nation  which,  in  times  gone 
Russian  commerce  is  to  go  on  unim-  by,  has  been  in  intimate  alliance  with 
peded  ?  Of  what  advantage  to  us  our  own.  But  we  cannot  forget  that, 
was  the  demolition  of  Bomarsund,  or  ever  since  Prussia  has  taken  rank  as 
the  capture  of  the  wretched  Finnish  a  considerable  European  power,  her 
prizes,  or  the  levelling  to  the  dust  of  policy  has  been  dictated  by  the  most 
some  ancient  monastery  near  Arch-  selfish  and  interested  motives.  When 
angel  ?  The  reduction  of  Sebastopol  subsidised  by  Britain,  on  the  occasion 
will  indeed  be  valuable,  inasmuch  aa  of  the  French  Revolution,  she  took 
that  implies  the  capture  or  destruction  the  money,  but  would  not  act  as  re- 
of  a  largo  portion  of  the  Russain  quired;  and  when  it  became  evident 
fleet,  and  it  may  save  us  for  a  long  that  no  more  dollars  could  be  exacted, 
time  from  further  apprehensions  in'  she  calmly  turned  round,  and  pro- 
the  East ;  but  we  must  never  forget  posed  to  make  peace  with  France,  on 
that,  however  successful  our  arms  the  condition  that  she  should  be  allow- 
may  be  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  ed  to  annex  to  herself  the  kingdom  of 
complexion  of  the  contest  has  now  Hanover !  Prussia  is  indeed  the  very 
totally  changed.  Britain  and  France  jackal  of  Europe.  Interest  is  the  only 
took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Turkey ;  motive  which  she  recognises,  and  cun« 
but,  in  doing  so,  they  interchanged  ning,  not  sagacity,  regulates  her  coun- 
mortal  defiance  on  their  own  account  cils.  False  in  her  protestations  of  friend- 
with  the  proudest  and  most  stubborn  ship,  she  is  unscrupulous  in  action;  and 
of  all  the  European  powers.  Lord  her  first  thought,  in  any  European  con- 
Aberdeen  may  maunder,  if  he  so  vulsion,  is  to  ascertain  the  party  who 
pleases,  about  peace ;  but  the  con-  requires  her  services  the  most,  and  hy 
test,  which  his  want  of  manly  resolu-  whom  she  is  likely  to  be  most  munifi-  - 
tion  lias  brought  on,  is  likely  to  ex-  cently  rewarded.  Acting  upon  this 
tend  beyond  his  lifetime — must  do  so,  principle,  Prussia  has  found  it  her  in- 
unless  Britain  pursues  a  firmer  and  .  terest  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Czar.  She  baa  thought  proper,  on  tho  Dot  more  than  ten  miles  distant  frooi 
ground  of  *^  common  German  iuterest,^  the  Russian  frontier,  and  it  has  now 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  the  become  the  entrep6t  of  ail  the  corn- 
union  of  Austria  with  the  West,  and  merce,  having  superseded  Riga,  which 
she  is,  even  now,  pushing  her  intrigues  formerly  might  have  ranked  with  Dun- 
with  the  Germanic  diet.  The  inter-  dee.  Of  the  amount  of  this  trade  we 
change  of  diplomatic  notes,  on  the  part  may  form  some  estimate  from  the  fact 
of  our  Government,  with  Prussia,  has  that  the  lo»s  of  property  occasioned 
been,  from  the  beginning,  the  merest  by  a  recent  fire  among  the  warehouses 
farce  that  ever  was  played.  Prussia  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  com- 
does  not  want  pacification — her  ob-  mencement  of  hostilities,  was  esti- 
ject  is  to  be  allowed  to  act  unmolested  mated  at  two  millions  sterling.  The 
and  neutral,  as  the  carrier  of  Russia,  property  in  question  consisted  for  the 
What  the  Russians  cannot  export  in  most  part  of  Russian  produce  brought 
their  vessels  she  is  now  free  to  carry,  across  the  frontier  to  be  conveyed  to 
It  is  but  a  question  of  frontier  dues-^  Britain  and  elsewhere  in  "  neutral" 
of  course  greatly  to  her  advantage —  vessels,  and  this  single  fact  speaks 
and  Russian  hemp,  tallow,  hides,  and  volumes  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
corn  are  conveyed  to  our  ports  under  trade.  Now,  if  Russia  is  really  to  be 
the  safeguard  of  the  Prussian  flag,  humbled,  something  must  be  done  im- 
Nay,  when  the  Russians  want  lead,  mediately  to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic 
as  they  must  do,  in  the  course  of  their  Of  course  the  advantage  which  Prussia 
fighting,  who  so  ready  aa  the  Prussians  derives  from  this  arrangement  is  very 
to  supply  them  1  Let  those — ^if  there  great,  so  much  so  that  even  the  Ecoriih- 
be  any — who  repose  faith  in  Prussian  mist  is  constrained  to  allow  that,  if 
honour  or  integrity,  read  the  follow-  we  persevere  in  the  present  system, 
ing  extract  from  the  Press : —  there  is  little  hope  that  Prussia  will  be 

"  The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  induced  to  exert  her  influence  towards 

the  Bailif  Newt  writes  as  follows^  under  pacification,  still  less  to  assume  that 

date  of  September  30 : —  decided  attitude  which  a  power,  claim- 

"  'The  Prussians  are  drivinjj  alucra-  ing  to  be  of  the  first  class  in  Europe, 

tive  trade  under  cover  of  their  neutra-  should  take,  if  conscientiously  desirous 

lity ;  but  whether  lead— as  the  raw  ma-  that    the    general    peace    should   be 

terial  of  musket  bullets— may  not  be  restored,     ft  is  with  no  ordinary  satis- 

fairlv  classed  m  the  category  of  contra-  faction  that  we  quote  the  language  of 

bana  of  war   is  a  question  to  be  an-  ^^at  paper  in  regard  to  this  particular 

Bwered  by  the  Government    This  is.  ^  :  ♦  lV  «        •♦    u         *u  *  K. 

however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  ti^  P^I"^  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^^^^  *^^*  there  pre- 

Russian  government  steamer  ^afwfoniVr  ^f*'?»   at  present,  among   men    of  all 

has  arrived  at  Bromberg  on  the  Vistula  ^'^^^®®  ^^  political  opmion,  great  un- 

(in  Prussian  Poland)  from  Warsaw,  to  pasmess  as  to  the  future,  if  the  Min- 

take  on  board  2800  cwt  of  copper  wire  ^^^^J  ^^^^^  ^^»"k  ^^  ^o  persevere  in  the 

for  the  electric  telegraph  between  St  Pe-  course  which  they  have  hitherto  pur- 

tersburg  and  Warsaw,  and  also  abouft  sued. 
8000  cwt  of  lead ;  and  further,  that  a  si- 
milar quantity  of  lead  was  shipped  at         **Now  that  Russia  has  retired  amidst 

the  same  place  for  the  same  destination  defeats  and  reverses,  and  will  probably 

last  week.     Is  this  neutrality  f  *  before  long  retreat  beyond  our  reach,  the 

"Musket  balls  run  about  fourteen  to  ^^}y  operations  which  will  be  open  to  us 
the  pound ;  conical  Mini6  balls,  we  be-  ^^**  ^®  ^y  ineans  which  will  affect  her 
lieve,  about  twenty-four.  So,  then,  un-  interests.  We  shall  find  that  we  block- 
der  this  'neutrality*  system  we  are  ade  her  ports  in  vain  so  long  as  her  pro- 
sending,  or  allowing  to  be  sent,  to  our  ^^^^  fi'*^^*  *  ready  market  through 
enemy  more  than  20,000,000  Mini6  balls  neighbouring  countries, 
week  after  week."  "So  long  as  we  permit  Prussia  to  profit 

The  Russian  trade  is  now  carried  »<>  ^"^'^  ^y  ^f  »§  the  medium  through 

on  through  the  port  of  Memel,  a  pface  k         o^fblockade  of  Russian  shores  can 

«,k:«k   ;«  iQQ'T  .„„.  «„♦: *^j  ♦  ^  be  so  easily  evaded,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 

which,   n  1837,  was  estimated  to  con-  f^j  that  public  opinion  will  ever  exercise 

tam  only  9000  mhabitanUs  being  per-  such  an  Influence  upon  that  government 

haps  about  as  commercially  important  as  will  induce  it  in  any  degree  to  depart 

Ofi  our  own  burgh  of  Kirkaldy.     It  is,  from  that  vacillating  policy  which  ap- 

noivever,  coDVonieDily  situated,  being  ^ax%  lo  Vivv«  b«<&u  adopted  and  main- 
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taiDed  chiefly  to  profit  by  the  traffic  with  that  our  important  interests  shall  be 

the  beHigereuts  on  both  sides.        ,  sufficiently  protected  under  all  changes 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  of  events;    and  hereafter,   during  tlie 

blockade  of  the  Ilussian  ports  was  first  negotiations  for  the  re-establish ni en t  of 

undertaken,  the  great  cost  of  transit  }>eaccy  that  our  efforts  for  the  restoratiou 

across  the  frontier  to  the  Trussian  ports  of  legal  security  and  a  state  of  peace 

was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Russian  pro-  in  Europe  shall  attain  their  objects." 

ducer,  and  went  far  to  destroy  all  his         *     ^  .      *.       i.  i.-i       l      j* 

profit;  but  a  few  months  of  uninterrupt-        Austria,   therefore,   while   ahe    clis- 

ed  intercourse  has  removed  many  of  the  claims  being  at  war  with  Russia,  as- 

impediments  wliich  existed  at  first,  and  serts   her  own   right   of  independent 

has  greatly  reduced  the  cost.    So  well  movement^  adheres  to  the  view  which 

and  BO  completely  organised  has  this  in-  she  oritrtnally  expressed  an  to  the  cha- 

tercourae  become,  that  it  is  said,  with  meter  of  the  Russian  aggression,  jus- 

the  arrangements  now  in  progress,  it  is  tifiea  her  advance  into  the  Daiiubiaa 

probable  that  Russian  produce  will  be  provinces  on   the  ground  that  Russia 

shipped  next  year  from  the  ports  of  has  given   no  punrantee  that  she  will 

Priissia  at  as  httle  cost  as  it  has  hither-  ^^t  occupy  them  again  should  a  con- 

to  been  from  tJie  ports  of  Russia.  ^^^^^^^    opportunity  occur;   and    ex- 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  as  well  as  we  presses  her  determination   to   remain 

can,  through  the  dreary  mist  of  diplo-  in  arms,  both  for  the  protection  of  in- 

macy,  the  present  position  of  Prussia  terests  which  are  more  peculiarly  her 

WMth  regard  to  the  other  powers  of  own,  and  in  order  to  take  a  becoming 

Europe.     The  jealousy  which  she  has  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 

always  entertained  towards  Austria  has  when  the  time  for  negotiation  shall  ar- 

lately  been  exhibited  in  a  very  marked  rive.     Wo  may  be  allowed   to  wish 

manner,  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter  that  Austria,  had  gone  still  further; 

seems  to  incline  to  the  Western  Alii-  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  her 

nnce,  so  does  the  former  lean  towards  position  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty, 

the  Czar.    Austria  is  just  now  in  a  very  and   that  the   internal   state   of  seve- 

peeuliar  position.      She  has  made  a  ral  of  her  dependencies  is  such  that 

treaty  with  the  Sultan,  by  virtue  of  revolution    might   follow   upon   war. 

which  her  armies  have  been  marched  But  by  marching  into  the  Principali- 

into  the  Principalities,  and  her  plea  for  ties  she  has  effectually  broken  her  for- 

this  movement  is,  regard  for  European,  mer  close  alliance   with  Russia,  and 

and  in  particular  German  interests.    It  has  enabled  the  Western  Powers  to 

may  bo  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  Dan- 

the  view  which  Austria  professes  to  ube,  and   to   undertake   the   descent 

take  of  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  her  upon  the  Crimea.  And  it  is  undoubted 

own  explanation  of  the  attitude  which  that  she  has  very  material  interests  of 

she  has  assumed.     We  quote  from  tho  her  own  to  look  after,  for  in  the  hands 

circular  of  14th  September.  of  Russia  tho  mouths  of  the  Danubo 

"The  declarations  of  the  Russian  ca-  were  becoming  entirely   sealed,  and 

binet  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  definitive  Austria  could  not  afford  the  interrup- 

character,  and  carry  with  them  no  suffi-  <»<>«    o'  ^^a*   natural   outlet  for  her 

cient  valid  security  beyond  the  events  of  trade. 

the  moment  Russia  has  offered  no  gua-  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
rantees  for  European  or  German  inte-  quite  a  different  view  of  matters.  She 
rests.  Should  circumstances  turn  to  her  expresses  herself  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
advantagft^  she  may  again  seize  her  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  from 
pledge,  which,  yielding  at  present  tone-  the  Turkish  tiVritory,  and  to  have 
cessity,  she  has  renounced.  In  the  face  entire  faith  in  the  declaration  of  the 
of  these  circumstances,  we  must  still  con-  Czar  that  he  will  maintain  a  purely 
tinue  to  rely  upon  our  force^in  order  to  defensive  attitude.  She  intimates 
fulfil  our  duties  towards  the  rowers  who  „,^i»„  j:„»:„««i„  «u«»  «u^  j;„-r>«- .««- 
are  united  with  us  for  similar  objects,  as  P'/^.^  distinctly  that  she  disapproves 
well  as  towards  ourselves.  W^e  have  of  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  forces; 
entered  into  no  engagemenU  to  bring  »"<^  ""f/'X'  with  regard  to  the  future 
about  a  final  decision  by  active  advance  proceedings  of  the  Germanic  diet,  his 
against  Russia,  but  we  must  remain  Prussian  Majesty  intimates,  that  "  he 
strongly  armed,  and  completely  free  as  cannot  find  it  compatible  with  his  con- 
to  our  decisions^  in  order  to  be  assured  viclions  to  recommend  to  his  German 
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confederates  the  "acceptmice  of  the  oat  distarbing  the  commeree  of  the 
four  pornts,  in  a  matler  which  might  world.  Powers  at  war  cannot  main- 
and  must  lead  them  into  changes  and  tain  commercial  relations  with  each 
engagements  which  do  not  appear  to  other,  and  none  bat  an  absolute  fool 
be  called  for  by  the  spirit  and  object  would  maintain  so  preposterous  a 
of  the  alliance."  Also  his  Majesty  proposition.  Carry  it  a  little — a  very 
**  thinks  it  his  duty  conscientiously  little  further — and  why  should  wenot 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  sphere  of  en-  be  selling  ships,  and  arms,  and  amma- 
gagements  which  do  not  belong  to  the  nition  to  our  enemies  1  Why  ehonld 
clearly  recognised  general  interests  oC  we  not  even  allow  them  to  negotiate 
Germany.*'  From  all  this  we  gather  loans  with  our  financiers^ and  to  avail 
that  PrusHia  will  not  move  one  jot  themselves  of  our  capital  ?  What  is 
further  than  she  has  done — which  in-  it  that  buys  ships,  and  arms,  and  am- 
deed  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  she  inanition,  and  enables  any  nation  to 
does  not  propose  to  move  at  alU— and  maintiin  a  standing  army  in  the  field  t 
that  she  intends  by  every  means  in  What  but  that  very  commerce,''  so 
her  power  to  oppose  Austria  in  the  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  our  Ministers  that 
councils  of  the  Germanic  diet.  She  they  will  not  interrupt  it  even  in  the 
may  not,  because  she  dares  not,  con-  case  of  Russia?  Lord  Aberdeen  waa 
sidering  how  far  her  frontiers  extend  pleased  the  other  day,  in  an  address 
to  the  west,  openly  join  with  the  Czar,  to  some  of  his  northern  admirers,  to 
but  ho  has  her  good  wishes  and  favour-  say  that  he  considered  that  any  one 
able  word,  and  she  will  fetch  andcariy  who  prolonged  the  horrors  of  war  for 
for  him  so  long  as  she  can  do  so  with  a  single  day,  when  it  was  in  his  power 
a  reasonable  profit  Now  this  is  a  to  make  a  just,  safe,  and  honoorablo 
state  of  matters  which  cannot  be  aU  peace,  would  be  greatly  guilty  in  the 
lowed  to  continue  because  not  only  eyesof  Gud  and  man.  He  spoke  truly ; 
is  the  trade  of  Russia  kept  up,  but  we  bat  has  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that 
are  in  great  danger  of  incurring  finan-  those  who  prolong  war  by  not  avail- 
cial  embarrasaraent  by  a  steady  drain  ing  themselves  of  the  readiest  means 
upon  our  gold.  This  underhand  traf-  of  stifling  it,  must  incur  an  equally 
fie  must  at  all  hazards  be  put  an  end  severe  condemnation  ?  The  facts 
to.  If  it  be  urged — as  we  have  no  which  we  have  already  stated,  speak 
doubt  Lord  Aberdeen  will  urge — that  trumpet-tongued  against  the  miserable 
the  consequence  of  a  strict  block-  policy  which  we  are  pursuing ;  and  it 
ade  affecting  neutrals  would  be  to  is  sickening  to  know  that  even  in  the 
drive  Prussia  at  once  into  the  arms  of  day  of  triumph  for  the  victorious 
Russia,  we  reply,  first,  that  the  ob-  achievements  of  our  armies,  we  have 
ject  to  be  gained  is  so  vital  that  to  record  that  through  folly,  or  scruples 
it  would  be  hetter  to  encounter  the  which  are  worse  tlian  folly,  we  have 
open  hostility  of  Prussia,  than  to  leave  not  cut  off  from  the  enemy  those  re- 
Russia  in  undisturbed  possession  of  sources  by  means  of  which  alone  he 
the  only  resources  on  which  she  can  can  hope  to  protract  the  struggle.  We 
depend  for  the  prolonged  raaintenanee  must  not  disguise  from  ourticlves  the 
of  the  war — and  secondly,  that  real  nature  of  this  contest  in  which  we 
Prussia  dares  not,  under  present  cir-  are  now  inextricably  involved.  It 
camstaoces,  to  accept  a  quarrel,  be-  may  be  in  its  results  and  in  its  duration 
cause  there  is  a  French  army  lying  on  the  nTost  serious  and  protracted  which 
her  outskirts,  and  any  overt  act  of  the  civilised  world  has  known,  and  we 
hers  would  be  immedialely  followed  jnast  look  for  complication  afler  com- 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Rhenish  pro-  plication.  Powers  neutral  this  year 
viocos.  may  not  be  neutral  in  the  next.  As 
The  interests  of  commerce,  and  the  a  stone  flung  into  a  pool  spreads  its 
usual  intercourse  of  nations,  must  give  circles  outwards  until  the  agitation 
way  for  a  time  to  the  imperious  ne-  reaches  the  shore,  so  war,  once  de- 
cessities  of  war.  We  must  have  no  more  clared  in  Europe,  extends  from  the  im- 
shilly-shallying — no  more  babbling  mediate  combatants  to  those  around 
about  peace  and  humanity,  and  the  them,  agitating  the  whole  face  of  so- 
superior  civilisation  of  our  age,  which  ciety,  and  communicating  its  impulse 
adtnite  of  the  operaiioaa  of  war  with-  \.o  alL    U  ia  im^ossil^e  that  two  of  the 
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great  European  Powers  can  be  long  The  constant  aim  of  the  former  power 
at  war  with  a  third,  without  the  others  has  been  to  get  the  command  and  en- 
being  implicated  in  the  contest.  Still  tire  supremacy  in  Germany,  and  to 
less  can  the  smaller  states  hope  to  pre-  that  object  she  has  for  many  years 
serve  neutrality.  Let  but  the  ap-  been  unsparing  in  her  exertions.  Con- 
proaching  winter  pass  away  without  scions  of  her  own  inferiority,  she  has 
the  settlement  of  this  dii^pute — and  contrived  to  form  a  commercial  league 
who  is  there  so  sanguine  as  to  sup-  among  the  minor  states,  and  thus, 
pose  that  any  such  settlement  can  be  by  subsidiary  assistance,  to  raise 
eflfected? — let  but  a  new  campaign  herself  to  the  level  of  Austria.  It 
commence,  and  Europe  will  be  rent  in  ought  to  be  stated  and  made  known, 
twain.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  that  the  character,  pretensions,  and 
any  likelihood  now  of  our  being  able  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin, 
to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  Russia.  We  are  thoroughly  appreciated  at  that  of 
believe  that  unless  it  is  the  will  of  Vienna.  A  real  entente  cordiale  be- 
Divine  Providence,  of  whom  we  are  tween  the  two  is  absolutely  impos- 
the  blind  and  unconscious  instruments,  sible,  unless  they  were  forced  together 
to  shorten  this  struggle,  the  power,  or  by  the  alarming  aspect  of  a  common 
the  intellect,  or  the  combinations  of  danger.  No  other  two  courts  in 
man  will  be  but  of  little  avail.  But  Europe  exchange  notes  so  frequently, 
not  the  less  are  we  bound  to  use  every  or  with  so  little  sincerity  on  either 
means  within  our  reach ;  and  the  side.  The  Prussian  thinks  he  is  much 
most  obvious  of  these  is,  the  adop-  cleverer  than  the  Austrian,  and  can 
tion  of  such  measures  asshalleflfectually  outwit  him — the  Austrian  opens  the 
cripple  Russia  by  isolating  her  from  despatch,  expecting  the  machinations 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  cutting  off  of  a  knave.  So  stands  it  between  these 
her  commerce,  which  our  command  of  two  countries — the  one,  Austria,  if 
the  seas  places  entirely  within  our  despotic,  faithful  to  its  engagements, 
power.  As  regards  Prussia,  she  must  and  possessed  with  a  full  sense  of  its 
be  dealt  with  roundly.  She  has  crept  responsibility — the  other  liberal  in  pro- 
up  gradually  to  a  position  far  higher  fesaion  when  that  suits  its  immediate 
than  she  was  entitled  to  assume,  and  purposes,  faithless  evermore,  and  re- 
has  been  allowed  more  voice  in  the  garding  each  new  convulsion  of  Europe 
affairs  of  Europe  than  her  importance  solely  with  an  eye  to  its  own  aggran- 
deserved.  She  must  now  be  told  em-  disement.  Surely  that  is  not  a  power 
phatically  that  the  Western  Powers  which,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  we* 
will  not  permit  her  to  play  any  longer  should  stoop  to  conciliate  or  care  for, 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  or  to  act  as  if  it  opposes  selfish  interests  to  the 
her  notorious  agent  She  may  remain  only  measures  which  can  compel  the 
neutral  if  she  pleases,  but  that  neutral-  pacification  of  Europe.  It  will  never 
ity  shall  not  avail  for  the  conduct  of  do  to  allow  Prussia  for  a  moment  to 
the  trade  of  Russia.  She  may  bluster  suppose  that  she  is  of  such  impor- 
and  bully  for  a  season ;  but  she  knows  tance  that  we  must  supplicate  her  to 
the  alternative,  and  must  yield  to  it  give  up  her  underhand  trade,  and  cease 
Her  rulers,  we  apprehend,  have  too  to  be  the  carrier  of  the  Czar.  She 
much  sense  (or  if  not  they  must  be  must  be  told  to  do  so,  peremptorily, 
singularly  besotted),  to  put  much  con-  and  must  be  told  also  that,  if  she 
fidencc  in  the  rotten  rope  of  the  Ger-  fails  to  comply,  the  Western  Powers 
man  confederation,  which,  in  1848,  will  deal  with  her  as  a  declared  con- 
gave  way  altogether.  The  transactions  federate  of  the  Czar.  After  such  a 
of  that  and  the  subsequent  year  by  no  warning,  let  her  take  her  course, 
means  tended  to  produce  a  more  cor-  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  what 
dial  feeling  than  had  existed  before  that  course  will  be.  Trembling  for 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  it  the  safety  ofher  best  provinces,  she  will 
would  require  a  much  stronger  occa-  give  up  the  Czar  altogether,  and  hint 
Rion'  of  mutual  interest  than  we  can  that  if  subsidised,  she  will  be  ready 
forciiee  to  make  them  cordially  coalesce,  to  assist  in  ridding  Europe  of  all  ap- 
Iii  fact,  no  state  ever  intrigued  so  sedul-  prehension  of  the  northern  nightmare, 
ously  and  unremittingly againstanothcr  She  will  certainly  make  play  for  an 
OS  Prussia  has  done  against  Austria,  equivalent ;  and  we  only  hope  that 
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our  men  in  office  will  have  discretion  med  up  in  the  following  propositiont 

and  courage  enough'to  answer  her  in  by  the  greatest  masters  of  that  important 

a  befittinL'  manner.  branch  of  jurisprudence  that  ever  ap- 

We  do  not  di-sguiae  from  ourselves  P^J'jc^i  ''S.^^'^.?^  any  other  country 

the  possibility  that  serious  complica.  "    ^'  That  it  ,s  not  lajjlul  for  neutr^ 

..      '              ^.       'J  *       :  : T  ♦u«  nations  to  carry  on,  in  time  of  war,  for 

lions   may   arise   m   deterumnng    the  the  advantage  or  on  </»€  6eAa//o/one  of 

couree   which    we   are  to   pursue    to-  the  bellicereut  powers,  those  branchea 

wards    neutrals,   because     that    is   a  of  their  commerce  from  which  they  are 

subject    always   attended   with    great  excluded  in  the  time  of  peace.    ^ 

difficulty,   and  one  upon   which   mis-  "«2.    That  every  belligerent  power 

understandings  must  arise  on   almost  may  capture  the  property  of  its  enemies 

every  occasion  of  protracted   maritime  wherever  it  shall  meet  with  it  on  the 

warfare.     Let   us   request   the   atten-  high  seas,  and  may  for  that  purpose 

tion   of  the   reader   to    the  following  detain  and  bring  into  port  neuti*al  ves- 

extract  from   the   thirty-third  chapter  sels  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  anj 

of  Alison's  Ilhtory  of  Euro}^,  as  con-  s^c^  property.'" 

taininnr  a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of  We  do  not  deem    it   necessary  to  . 

the  principles  of  maritime  law :—  quote  the  remaining  propoMtions  which 

"It  is  not  merely  with  the  subjects  of  refer    to    contraband  articles  of  war, 

nations  in  a  state  of  hostility  that  belli-  the  effect  of  blockade,  and  the  right  of 

gerents  are  brought  in  contact  during  search.      The    two    which   are    given 

modern  warfare;  they  find  themselves  above  seem  to  us  directly  to  apply  to 

continually  in  collision  also  with  neutral  the  case  of  Prussia.     That  power  is 

vessels  trading  with  their  enemies,  and  at  this  moment  de  faclo  carrying   on 

endeavouring,  from  the  prospect  of  high  the  trade  of  Russiii,  and  Mcmel  is  to 

profits  to  furnish  them  with  those  arti-  ^,i  j^^^^^jg   ^^^    purposes    a  Russian 

cles  which  they  are  prevented  from  re-  ^,.  .  ^^  «!.:««,„„♦      ¥♦  :«  «r  ««.,.„„  ♦ 

ceiving  directfy  from  the  trade  of  their  V^'^  ^^  ^^*Tf^  f     n                      ^  ^ 

own  subjects.    Here  new  and  important  f.®   assumed   that  all    proper  pr^au- 

interesU  arise,  and  some  limitation  of  H^"*  ^ave  been  taken,  and  the  Rua- 

the  rigour  of  maritime  usage  evidently  s*^"  produce,  when  it  passes  the  fron- 

becomes  indispensable.    If  the  superior  tier,  becomes  nominally  transferred  to 

power  at  sea  can  at  pleasure  declare  any  Prussian  subjects.     This,  however,  is 

enemy's  territory  in  a  state  of  blockade,  a   manifest   evasion    and  subterfuge, 

and  make  prize  of  all  neutral  vessels  na-  and  must  not    be    treated  otherwise. 

Yigating  to  any  of  its  harbours,  it  will  By  an  important  decision  in  our  Ad- 

not  onl^-  speedily  find  itself  involved  in  miralty  Court  in   1800,  then  presided 

hostilities  with  all  maritime  states,  but  o^^r    by  Sir  William    Scott,    neutral 

engaged  in  a  species  Df  warfare  from  ^q^^^\^  carrying  colopial  produce  from 

which  Itself  at  some  future  period  may  the  enemy's  colonies   to   the   mother 

derive  essential  injury.     On  the  other  state  weri  declared  good  prize,  even 

hand,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  mam-  ,,,        ,   ^,            ,      \   j  i*^       J     y   y 

tain  that  the  vessels  of  other  states  are  although  the  produce  had  been  landed 

to  be  entirely  exempted  from  restraint  ?"^   V^^  duties  m  the  neutral  coun- 

in  such  cases;   or  that  a  belligerent  "X-     J^he  ground  of  this  decision  was 

Sower,  whose  wariike  operations  are  that  the  duties  had  not  been  bond,  fide 

ependant  perhaps  upon  intercepting  P^id,  but  were  only  secured  by  bonds, 

the  supplies  in  progress  towards  its  an-  which  were  cancelled    by  debentures 

ta^onist,  is  patiently  to  see  all  its  enter-  for  the  same    sums   the  moment  the 

prises  defeated,  merely  because  they  are  goods   were    re-exported.      In    shorty 

conveyedunder  cover  of  a  neutral  flag  the  principle  which  is  acknowledged 

instead  of  in  its  enemy's  bottoms.  8wh  by  the  general  maritime  law,  while  it 

a  pretension  waM  render  maritimf  ««;-  ^^^8  not  strike   at   fair  trade  carried 

cess  of  no  avail  and  trari  mi ertntf table,  ^^  ^y  neutrals  for  their  own  advan- 

dy  ^a6/.n^jA.  i^aA:.r  pou^,   under  tage,  prohibiU  them  from  carrying  on 

netitious  cover t  securely  to  repair  all  its  **.ii'           «     j     •     /•               i.'     ^      i 

-^losses.     These  considefations  are  so  ob-  f^  '1''^,?'^  ^^^^«  ^»  ^^^^"''  ^^  ^°«  <>f 

vious,  and  are  brought  so   frequently  *"®  belligerents.       - 

into  collision  in  maritime  warfare,  that  "  «  ^e^V  gratifying  to  observe  that 

they  early  caused  the  introduction  of  ^^^  attention  of  the  public  is  daily  be- 

a  system  of  international  law,  which  coming  naore  attracted  to  this  subject, 

for  centuries  has  been   recognised   by  because  it    is  incomparably  the  most 

mU  the  states  of  Europe,  and  is  Bum-  impotlaul   toi    lh(i  interests    of    the 
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country.  If  we  can  once  succeed  in  J|peedy  termination  of  the  contest, 
cripplingr  the  trade  of  Russia,  much  of  This  is  not  the  time  for  tallying  about 
her  power  and  means  of  doing  mis-  negotiations,  or  the  basis  of  future 
chief  will  be  paralysed.  Her  revenue  treaties.  The  hour  for  effective  ne- 
is  utterly  inconsiderable  when  con-  gotiation  was  expended  in  idle  talk, 
trasted  with  her  population  and  ex-  and  the  issue,  on  our  part,  of  satin- 
tent.  It  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  paper  despatches  which  were  utterly 
jCl8,000,000  sterling,  and  although  discreditable  and  highly  prejudicial  to 
reserved  funds  and  a  forced  contribu-  the  country,  because  they  left  its  in- 
tion  may  have  enabled  her  hitherto  tentions  in  doubt,  and  so  encouraged 
to  meet  the  vast  expenses  of  the  war,  the  aggressor  to  proceed  in  his  medi- 
these  must  bo  now  pretty  nearly  ex-  tated  spoliation.  The  hour  for  de- 
haustcd.  If  we  can  stop  her  trade,  or  monst ration  was  allowed  to  go  by  in 
rathei{prevent  it  from  being  carried  on  tardy  movements  and  hesitating  ad- 
by  the  connivance  of  neutrals,  she  vances.  Even  during  the  first  period 
must,  exhausted  as  her  credit  is  in  the  of  hostility,  when  there  still  might 
West,  be  subjected  to  great  financial  have  been  room  for  the  Russian  to 
embarrassment  If  we  fail  in  these  retreat  with  honour,  our  apparent 
objects — or  rather  if  our  Government  inaction  and  inconceivable  listlessnesa 
has  not  the  courage  and  sagacity  to  led  him  to  believe  that  our  opposition 
prosecute  them  by  every  possible  was  not  likely  to  be  of  a  firm  and 
means —  this  war  may  be  protracted  determined  character.  Nor  would 
indefinitely,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  such  opposition  have  been  offered  to 
for  it  bv  an  unbounded  expenditure  him  even  now,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
both  of  blood  and  treasure.  Therefore  the  nation  rebelled  against  the  vacil- 
we  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  press  lating  policy  of  the  Ministers,  and 
at  least  is  not  blind  to  the  present  forced  them  to  so  forward.  Lord 
exigency,  and  wo  regard  it  as  a  hope-  Aberdeen  need  be  at  no  pains  to 
ful  symptom  when  we  find  a  paper  assure  the  country  of  his  anxious  wish 
such  as  t}.e  Economist  expressing  it-  to  preserve  peace.  No  man  doubts 
self  as  follows : —  that.     But'  the    question    really    is, 

whether  the  means  which  he  and  his 

"  If^  therefore,  considerations  of  gene-  colleagues  adopted  towards  that  end 

ral  policy,  in  relation  to  new  phases  were  wise  and  bold,  and  becoming  the 

which  the  war  may  assume,  shall  render  dignity  of  the  country,  or  faint,  weak. 

It  needful  again  to  consider  the  Question  and  pusillanimous-     That   is  a  point 

of  the  extent  to  winch  the  bloclkade  of  ^^-^^^  jjjgt^      ^j,,  j^^jj      f^^  ih/niiU 

?"JTff5^Vi'  ^5^^^^^'„»"^,'i^'-  ^;*jf  tude  and  declared  sentiments  of  a  coun- 

restricted  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  we  a...  ^..  ,                   ...                       _     a 

shall  approach  such  a  question  under  try  such  as  ours,  at  the  commencement 

circumstances  in  many  r^pecte  very  dif-  <>.^/"<^^ ,?  <5^"f«8>  *«  ^his,  niust  be  con- 

ferent  from  those  under  which  it  was  «^ered  m  relation  to  all  that  follows, 

considered  six  mouths  ago.  War,  at  the  »»  ca"80   is   to  cflfect;  and  the  true 

best^  is  a  hateful  and   horrible  alter-  reputation  of  statesmen  rests,  not  so 

native,  and  wc  believe  never  was  under-  much  upon  their  dexterity  in  opposing 

taken  with  greater  reluctance,  or  in  a  present  evils,  as  upon  their  foresight 

morejust  and  necessary  cause;  buthav-  and  conduct  in  preventing  evils  from 

ingbeen  forced  into  it," it  is  ourbounden  arising.     We  do  not  wish  to  prejudge 

duty  to  take  whatever  steps  are  the  Lord  Aberdeen  or  his  colleagues;  but 

most  likely  to  bring  it  to  an  early  close,  ^hen    some   future   historian    under- 

And  better  b:^' far  that  we  should  submit  ^^kes  the  task  of  recounUng  the  inci- 

for  a  short  time  to  more  severe  sacn-  ^^^^3  ^f  ^^is  war,  and  traciirg  it  back 

fices.  than  allow  it  to  linger  on  for  an  ^  .^                ^        j„       ^  ^     ^j 

indefinite  period.  Humanity  ond  policy  ..{^  ,  ^.           '      Y          «uio  w 

alike  dictate  that  course  which,  at  what.  8^7  with  truth,  or   to    bear    out   his 

ever  cost  or  temporary  inconvenience,  Msertions    by   trustworthy   evidence, 

will  soonest  rescue  us  from  the  horrors  that    the    Uritish    Ministry    then    in 

of  war  and  restore  to  us  the  blessings  power    emulated    even    the   Czar    in 

of  peace."  frankness,   and   gave   him   to   under- 
stand, in  as  unequivocal  terms  as  he 

We  hUve    already    expressed  our  used  when  communicating  his  inten- 

opinion  that  we  need   look  for   no  tions,  that  Britain  would  not  tolerate 
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touch  an  act  of  unprincipled  aggressioD,  difficulty  as  to  the  propriety  of  new 

but  would    oppose  it    with   all    the  alliances,  which,  in   the  old  days  of 

power,  and  by  all   the    means    that  the  Confess  of  Vienna,  would  have 

Frovidence  had  placed  in  her  hands,  been  looked  upon  with  consternation, 

Had  such  an  answer  been  given  tkeK,  let  thein  calmly  gather  their  mantles 

there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  around  them  and  secede  from  public 

Lord  Aberdeen  now  to  utter  his  lach-  life,  whilst  they  can  decently  aojao. 

rymose   monodies  over  the  departure  But,  if  they  will  not  take  that  hint  -^ 

of  peace,  or  to  insist  upon  his  anxiety  which  is   not  ours  only,  but  which, 

to  maintain  it.    All  that  signifies  no-  we  believe,  almost  every  man  in  Bri- 

thing  now.     What  has  been  done  is  tain  is  solicitous  to  tender — let  them 

done,  and  we  cannot  recall  the  past  at    least    be    aware    that,  however 

We  are  contented  to  give,  which  is  unwilling    the    nation    may    be    to 

all  that  can  be  required,  credit  to  the  arraign    them     for    past    and     moat 

Aberdeen  Ministry  for  havin?  acted  evident    errors,     the    like    immunity 

for  the  best,  according  to  their  capa-  will  not  be  extended  to  their  future 

city,  and  the  ideas  which  they  enter-  conduct. 

tained  of  what  was  necesnary  for  the  It  was  formerly  esteemed  of  especial 
nation's  honour.  We  might  challenge  moment  that,  upon  a  matter  merely 
the  capacity  and  dispute  the  ideas,  touching  our  own  financial  arrange- 
but  this  is  not  the  time  for  recrimi-  ments,  Parliament  should  be  convened 
nation.  .  We  have  no  desire,  at  a  pe-  before  Chri^tmas,  in  order  that  it 
riod  like  this,  to  weaken  the  hands  of  might  deliberate.  What  is  the  que»- 
any  ministry  which  will  undertake  lion  now  ?  The  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  task  and  responsibility  of  the  con-  upon  the  issue  of  which  the  future 
duct  of  afiuirs ;  and  if  the  Coalition  position  of  Britain  as  a  nation  de- 
will  but  show  themselves  adequate  to  pends.  It  is  an  issue  far  too  great 
the  emergency,  they  shall  have  our  and  momentous  to  admit  of  delay, 
approval  far  more  readily  than  we  We  must  have  no  such  dilatory  pra€^ 
have  been  forced  to  express  our  blame,  tices  as  were  made  available  excuses 
But  we  must  have  no  more  baby  for  last  year.  It  is  the  bounden  duty 
speeches  in  the  midst  of  bloody  con-  of  Ministers  to  convene  Parliament 
flict — no  repetitions  of  such  miserable  immediately,  in  order  that  the  sense 
vindication  as  the  Premier  lately  ut-  of  the  country  may  be  taken  as  to 
tered,  while  justifying  the  policy  which  the  course  which  we  ought  to  pursue, 
has  cost  us  thousands  of  lives,  and  We  are  aware  of  the  objections  which 
made  tens  of  thousands  mourners,  may  be  urged  against  that  step ;  bat 
What  we  demand— what  the  country  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
unanimously  demands — is  resolute  ac-  mind  it  is  necessary  that  the  national 
tion  for  the  future.  If  old  men,  with  representatives  should  be  at  their 
decided  prepossessions  in  favour  of  post  When  the  ability  of  the  exe- 
the  heads  or  representatives  of  foreign  cutive  oower  seems  doubtful,  or  ia 
powers,  feel  themselves  swayed  by  doubtea,  it  is  time  for  the  delibera- 
any  former  relations,  or  entertain  any  tive  to  interpose. 
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THE    STORY   OF  THE    CAMPAIGN. 

WRITTEN    IN    A    TEST    IN    THE    CRIMEA. 

CHAPTER  I. — ^THE   RENDEZVOUS, 

[The  following  extracts  from  the  private  letter  of  onr  correspondent,  dated 
"  Camp  before  Sebastopol,  October  27,"  will  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  "  The  Story  of  the  Campaign"  has  been  written  ; — we  feel  sure  that 
our  readers  will  join  in  our  earnest  hope,  that  the  accomplished  writer  may 
long  be  spared  to  sen'o  his  country,  and  to  continue  this  Narrative  to  the 
conchision  of  the  important  struggle  in  which  our  forces  are  now  engaged  : — 
"  I  was  very  glad  to  be  assured  by  your  letter  yesterday,  that  you  had  not 
quite  forgotten  me.  I  am  also  glad  to  enclose  proof  that  1  have  not  forgotten 
you.  The  account  of  the  operations  is  brought  down  to  the  occupation  of 
Balaclava,  leaving  the  siege  to  fill  a  paper  by  itself.  You  should  have  had  it 
two  mails  ago,  but  I  was  prostrated,  just  as  I  began  to  write,  at  the  end  of 
September,  by  a  severe  attack  of  jaundico  ;  a  disorder  that  has  been  very  pre- 
valent, so  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  a  fellow  with  a  faco 
like  a  cowslip  or  a  bachelor's  button.  Interruptions  to  my  writing  of  course 
have  been  frequent.  Alarms  of  attacks,  mostly  false,  generally  turn  us  out 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  often  by  night,"  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*****  Yesterday,  as. I  was  writing  the  last  chapter,  there  was  an 
alarm  of  a  Nortie  in  force  from  the  garrison,  confirmed  by  a  tremendous  fire 
of  miisketr}^  in  our  front.  Taking  the  nearest  battery  of  onr  division,  the 
colonel  and  I  marched  it  to  the  front,  and  came  into  action -with  the  guns  of 
the  Second  Division,  which  occupies  the  heights  in  front  of  us.  The  Russians, 
eight  thousand  in  number,  under  Prince  GortschakofT,  were  advancing  upon  us 
in  columns,  with  skirmishers  in  front,  but  our  guns,  whose  practice  was  realljr 
beautifully  accurate,  made  them  all  seek  shelter,  and  our  skirmishers,  pressing 
on,  drove  them  into  the  town,  with  a  loss,  it  is  said,  of  five  hundred  killed. 
Our  own  loss  was  seventy  killed  and  wounded.  Carts  of  wounded  Russians 
are  constantly  coming  in.] 

During  the  months  of  April  and  The  visits  to  the  palaces  of  the  Knights 
May  the  Allied  Army  continued  to  and  the  churches  of  the  city — the 
arrive  by  instalments  in  the  Bospho-  novel  and  striking  aspect  of  the  har- 
ms. On  their  way  they  had  most  of  hours  and  fortifications — the  subse- 
them  halted  at  Malta.  Those  who  quent  voyage  through  the  Egean — 
came  in  steam  vessels  made  a  swift  the  view  of  the  plains  of  Troy,  dotted 
and  pleasant  voyage,  surrounded  by  with  the  sepulchral  mounds  of  classic 
every  luxury  a  traveller  ^an  hope  for.  heroes — the  passage  of  the  Dardanel lea 
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md  the  ^y  scenery  of  ConstAnti-  defeat  the  Turks  south  of  the  Balkan, 

noplc,  contnbuted  to  give  the  expedi-  the  capital  might  still  be  saved  from 

tion  rather  the  air  of  a  pleasure  excur-  the  invader.     As  the  end  for  which 

4aon  than  of  the  advance  of  an  army.  these  works  were  designed  has  never 

The  halt  at  Scutari,  so  far  from  been  fulfilled,  and  they  have  ceased 

the  scene  of  action,  was  rendered  en-  to  be  objects  of  interest,   a  detailed 

durable  to  all  but  the  most  impatient  account  of  them  is  unnecessary, 
anirits,  by  the  curious  scenes  of  the        Contrary    to    expectation    Silistria 

Turkish  capital,  and  the  magnificent  continued   to    hold   out,  and,  at  the 

landscapes  disclosed  at  every  uend  of  request  of  Omer   Pasha,  an  English 

the  Bosphorus.     A  vast  quadrangular  division  was  landed  at  Varna  early  in 

barrack,  capable  of  accommodating  a  June.    The  Russians  being  che<;ked 

amall  army  in  its  numerous  chambers,  in  their  rapid  advance,  the  line  of  the 

and  of  affording  ample  space  to  ac-  Balkan  might  now  be    held,  and  the 

semble  the  occupants  on  parade  within  fortresses    of    Shumla    and    Varna 

the  oblong  enclosed  by  the  four  walls  covered,  when  the  enemy  should  turn 

of  the  building,  was  made  over  to  the  upon  them  after  taking  Silistria,  which, 

English.      The  regiments  not  lodged  though    marvellously    defended,    was 

here  were  encamped   on    the  grassy  still  considered  as   doomed    to    fall, 

plains  behuid.     A  steamer  plied  across  The  rest  of  the  English  army,  includ- 

the  strait  every  hour  for  the  conveni-  ing  tlje  greater  part  of  tlie  brigade 

€uce  of  the   troops;  and   those  who  left  in  Gallipon,  followed  the   Light 

*  happened  to  miss  it  found  means  of  Division  to  Varna,  and  was  distributed 

passage    in    the    numerous    caiques  on  the  heights   south   of  Varna  bay, 

which,  ^Iv  carved  and  painted,  and  and  at  various  points  on  and  near  tho 

of  pecuTiarly   graceful  sihapo,  danced  Shumla    road,    Devna,   Aladyn,    and 

everywhere  on  tho  clear*  water,  pro-  Monastir  ;  places  which,  though  sur- 

pclled,  some  by  one,   some   by  two,  rounded  by  landscapes  picturesquely 

handsome    Greeks    in    red  skull-cap  grand,  will   long  live  drearily  in  th^ 

and  white  tunic.    The  background  to  remembrance  of  the  British  army  in 

these  graceful  figures  was  especially  Turkey. 

pleasant  to  the  eye,  whether  formed  Foiled  in  their  repeated  attacks  on 
by  the  white  buildings  of  the  city,  Silistria,  and  suffermg  terribly  from 
gleaming  amidst  the  dark  clumps  of  disease  and  want,  the  enemy  made 
trees,  or  by  the  banks  of  the  sea-river,  one  final  grand  assault,  and,  when  re- 
covered with  soft  feathery  foliage,  pulsed,  withdrew  across  the  Danube, 
amidst  which  black  cypresses  stood  it  was  no^v  expected  that  the  Allies 
stiffly  up,  varied  by  the  pink  blossoms  would  push  on ;  but  for  this  they  were 
of  tho  peach  and  apple,  and  the  purple  not  prepared.  0\errating  the  re- 
clusters  of  the  Judas  tree  ;  while  sources  of  the  enemy  from  the  begin- 
close  to  the  water's  edge  extended  a  ning,  an  advance  into  the  Principali- 
line  of  red-roofed,  painted^  wooden  ties  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
houses,  many  of  them  decaying,  but  their  calculations.  Various  reasons 
picturesque  in  their  decay.  for  our  inactivity  were  circulated  ;  tho 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russians  had  commissariat  could  not  supply  us  on 

crossed  the  Danube  and  laid  siege  to  the  march  ;    there  was  no   transport 

Silistria,  which  was  expected  to  fall,  for  the  reserve  ammunition  ;  we  were 

for  the  fortress  was  neither  regular  waiting  to  see  what  Austria  would  do. 

nor  strong,  and   the  besieging  force  Leaving  diplomatists  to  attach  a  value 

was  disproportionately  great      Con-  to  the  last  reason,  I  may  say,  that  the 

sequently,    tho   original    plan    of   tho  commissariat  would  probably,  if  thoy 

campaign  remained  as  yet  unchanged,  had  been  called  on,  have  found  means 

This  was,  to  fortify  Gallipoli,  in  order  to  supply  the  army,  but  that  the  want 

to  prevent  the  Russians  (who  might,  of  animals  to  carry  the  ammunition 

after  turning  the  left  of  the  Turks,  formed  a  more  serious  obstacle.     Tho 

have  advanced   to    the    Chersonese)  French,  indeed,  sent  a  division  into 

from  closing  the  passage  of  the  Dar-  the  Dobrudscha,  but  it  rejoined    the 

danelles  ;  and  to  intrench  the  neck  of  army  without  other  result  than  a  fear- 

the  isthmus  on  which  Constantinople  ful  loss  of  men  from  the  malaria  of 

st&nds,  80  that,  should  the  Russians  those  pestilent  swamps. 
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A  new  and  terribly  prominent  fea-  golden    with    ripeness,    and    of  tall 

turo  of  the  campaign  now  disclosed  guinea-grass  of  deepest  green.     Amid 

itself.    Towards  the  end  of  July  the  the     crops     occAsionally    sprang    up 

cholera  broke  out  at  Varna,  and  in  a  groups   of  trees  of  raaturcr   growth 

few  days  the  hospitals  were  filled  with  than  those  in  the  surrounding  woods, 

cases.      Some  of  the  transports   lost  Bulgarian  peasants,  in  parties  geno- 

many  men  in  a  few  hours,  and  were  rally  consisting  each    of  a  man   and 

ordered  to  cruise  outside  the  bay,  in  two    women,  or  young    girls,    wore 

hopes    of     evading    the    pestilence,  reaping  in  the  patches  of  corn ;  th»ir 

Changes  of  site  seemed  of  no  avail  to  left  hands,  which  grasped  the  stalks, 

the  troops,  and  not  a  day  passed,  in  being    defended    from   the   sickle  by 

any  quarter,  witliout  the  ghastly  spec-  part  of  a  bullock's  horn  pushed  over 

tacle  of  many  men,  victims  either  to  the    fingers.      Quail    were   tolerably 

cholera  or  fever,  being  borne  through  plentiful  in  these  fields ;   and  parties 

the  camp,  sewed  in  their  blankets,  to  of   sportsmen  might  bo  seen  in  all 

be  laid  in  the  earth.     At  this  time  the  directions,  who,  taking  soldiers    for 

troops  were  busily  employed  in  manu-  beaters  in  the  absence  of   dogs,  ad- 

facturing  gabions  and  fascines    from  vaneed  in  line  across  the  fields.    A 

the    brushwood     which    everywhere  party     of  tliree    generally    averaged 

covers  the  face  of  the  country.     Huge  about  ten  brace  of  quail  and  two  or 

piles  of  these  were  collected  on  the  three  hares  in  an  afternoon.     Crossing 

south  side  of  Varna  bay ;  the  sappers  the   common   from    Gevreckler,   over 

were    busy  ^  running    out    temporary  patches  of  thistles  and  ploughed  land, 

piers;    the  transports    remaining    in  the  position  of  the  Second  Division  was 

the  Bosphorus  were  ordered  up ;  and  reached,  commanding  a  spreading  and 

everything  pointed  to  the  speedy  ful-  magnificent  prospect      Distant  passes 

filment  of  what  had  become,  since  the  near  Shumla  could  be  discerned — ^great 

repulse  of   the    Russians  at  Silistria  woody  hills  of  graceful  form  undulat- 

proved  the  Turks  capable  of  holding  •d  in  tumbled  confusion  through  the 

the  lino  of  the  Danube  smgle-handed,  valleys — ^and  on  the  south  was  seen  the 

the  true  strategical  object  of  the  cam-  blue  outline  of  the  Balkan  range, 

paign,  viz.,  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  Such  was  the  brighter  side  of  the 

Stores    were    accumulated — rumours  picture,  aflTording  a  temporary  respite 

of  speedy  departure  were  everywhere  from  the  gloomy  scenes  which  awaited 

repeated,  and  the   14th  August  was  us  in  camp.     Accounts  of  friends,  last 

even  confidently  named  as  the  day  of  seen  in  health,  suddenly  struck  down 

embarkation.       However,     the     14th  with  disease,  and  then  reported  dead, 

passed  without  movement ;  and  though  — cries    from    the    hospital    tents  of 

the  preparations  still    continued,  yet  men  in  the  agonies  of  cramps — silent 

all,  except  the  most  sanguine,  began  groups  of  five  or  six  digging,  on  the 

to  despair  of  an  active  campaign  at  so  outskirts  of  the  camp,  receptacles  for 

advanced  a  season.  those  who,  the  rigid  outline  of  their 

The  First    Division,  consisting  of  features  and  feet  showing  through  the 

.the  Guards  and  Highlanders,  and  two  blanket-shroud,  were  presently  borne 

field  batteries,  was  now  encamped  at  past,  followed  by  the  officer  who  was 

Gevreckler,  a  dreary  common  on  the  to  read  the  funeral  service — sales  of 

heights  to  the  right  of  the  Shumla  the  clothes,  camp-equipage,  and  horses 

road  going  from  Varna.      The    soil  of  tliose  who  died   yesterday, — such 

was  stony,  and  covered  with    short  were    the   dismal   sights  aifU  sounds 

wiry  grass,  such  as  geese  feed  on  in  tlurt  spread  a  gloom   over  the  army, 

England ;  trees  were  thinly  sprinkled  and  doubled  its  impatience  for  action, 

round  the  borders    of   the    desolate  On  that  melancholy  plain  the  Guards 

plain.      Going  out  of   the  camp  in  alone  left  seventy-two   graves,  many 

any  direction,  however,  the   prospect  of   which  contained  a  double  tenants 

speedily  became  more  smiling.  Woods  Besides   the   fatal   cases,  sickness   of 

of   low  coppice    appeared,  having  in  milder   though    similar   type   was  al- 

the  intervals  vast  corn-fieldi),  spread-  most  universal ;    and  it    b    scarcely 

ing    sometimes    for  miles    in    every  exaggerating  to  state,  that  not  more 

direction.     These  were  laid    out    in  than  a  tenth  of  the  army  remained  ia 

patches  of   wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  average  health. 
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CHAPTER   n.— THE    MOVEMENT   TO   THE   CRIMEA. 

At  loni^th  came  the  wihhod-for  order  flag.  After  a  time  the  corpses,  sewed 
for  embarkation,  and  the  First  Divi-  m  blankets  or  hammocks,  and  swoln 
sion  moved  on  tlie  23d  Anjr"at,  to-  to  giant  size,  rose  to  the  surface  and 
wards  the  f^ea,  the  men  so  enfeebled  floated  upright  amon^  the  ships,  their 
that  their  knapsat'ks  were  carried  on  feet  being  kept  dovMioy  the  shot  used 
pack-horses  during  even  a  short  to  sink  them.  One  of  these  hideous 
inarch  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  la-  visitants  lingered  about  the  foot  of 
mentably  diflerent  in  appeamnce  from  the  accommodation  ladder  of  one  of 
the  splendid  regiments  who  had  the  transports,  till  men  going  down 
marched  past  the  Sultan  on  the  plains  the  side  passed  cords  with  weights 
of  Scutari  at  the  end  of  May.  At  the  attached  over  its  neck,  when  it 
close  of  the  first  day's  march,  the  slowly  sank.  Gevreckler  common 
artillery  of  this  division  halted  at  the  was  scarcely  more  depressing  to  the 
base  of  the  hills,  near  a  Turkish  vil-  men  than  the  bay  at  Balchick. 
lage,  so  picturesque  as  to  be  worth  Part  of  the  French  army  marched 
describing.  Its  streets  were  green  from  Varna  to  Balchick,  detiling  along 
lanes,  bordered  by  hedgerows  of  fine  the  hills  above  the  beach,  and  embark- 
trees;  on  each  side  of  the  lanes  were  ing  from  their  encampment.  Day 
gardens,  and  each  garden  contained  a  after  day  our  own  transports  came  up 
mud-walled  house,  with  thatched  roof,  with  troops,  and  the  Turkish  squad- 
having  a  farm-yard  attached  to  it,  one  ron,  with  the  Ottoman  portion  of  the 
of  the  invariable  features  of  which  Allied  army,  also  joined  us.  Wh0n 
was  a  greats  white-washed,  dome-  all  were  assembled,  we  were  still 
shaped,  clay  oven.  /These  lanes  had  kept  waiting  by  an  adverse  wand, 
a  common  centre  in  a  sort  of  village  against  which  the  steamers  could  not 
green,  but  I  did  not  observe  any  have  towed  us.  At  length,  on  Thurs- 
8port8  going  on  there ;  all  the  inhabi-  day  the  7th  September,  we  sailed  with 
tints  seemed  sedate  and  apathetic,  fine  weather,  and,  when  under  way, 
except  the  girls  at  the  fountains,  who  arranged  ourselves,  according  to  order, 
tittered  and  whispered  as  the  martial  in  six  columns,  a  division  in  each, 
strangers  passed  by,  much  as  young  The  Light  Division,  which  was  next 
female  villagers  of  any  other  nation  the  shore,  was  distinguished  by  a 
might  have  done.  In  a  stackyard  blue  and  white  chequered  flag ;  tho 
an  old  peasant,  seated  in  a  kind  of  First  Division,  blue ;  the  Second, 
sledge,  with  a  little  girl  standing  up  white;  tho  Third,  red;  tho  Fourth, 
beside  him,  was  being  dragged  round  white  and  red ;  the  cavalry  blue  and 
and  round  by  oxen,  over  loosened  red.  Eai'h  steamer  towed  two  trans- 
sheaves  of  com.  This  was  a  luxurious  ports — the  men-of-war  stationed  them- 
mode  of  threshing.  The  oxen,  accord-  selves  ahead  and  on  our  flanks — the 
ing  to  the  Scripture  precept,  were  French  fleet  was  on  our  right.  Most 
unmuzzled,  and  occasionally  stooped  of  the  transports  were  East  Indiamen 
for  a  mouthful.  Milk,  fowls,  and  of  tho  largest  class,  equalling  in  size 
fruit,  wore  brought  from  here  to  tho  the  frigates  of  the  last  war ;  tho 
tents  fof  sale,  though  at  other  vil-  steamers  were  among  tho  finest  in  the 
lages  the  inhabitants  had  kept  care-  world ;  and  though  more  numerous 
fully  aloof.  Probably  they  were  ndw  invading  armies  have  traversed  the 
beginning  to  discover  that  we  were  Euxine,  yet  so  complete  and  imposing 
not  robbers.  an  armament  never  before  moved  on 

The  portions  of  the  English  anny,  the  waters  of  any  sea. 
as  they  embarked,  sailed  at  once   for        On     the    9th    wo    were    signalled 

Balchick  Bay,  where  the  greater  part  "Rendezvous      14,"      which     meant 

of  the  Allied  fleet  lay.     Thither  the  "  forty  miles  west  of  Capo  Tarkan  ;'* 

cholera  still   pursued    us,   and  every  and,   on  doming  up   with    the    ships 

day  boats  might  be  seen  leaving  ships,  ahead  of  us,  at   6  p.  m.  wo   received 

towing  a  boat  astern,  wherein  was  a  the   order   to  anchor.     We  remained 

*  motion  Jess  object  covered  by  a  at  anchor  tho  whole  of  Sunday  the 
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10th,  while  Lord  Raj^lan,  whose  head-  on  its  other  side.    In  front  was  a  steep 

quarters  were  in  the  Caradoe,  escorted  cliff,  with  only  one  path  down,  which 

by  the  A^rameranon,  reconnoitred  tlie  led    to   the   point  of  disembarkation, 

coast.     The  day  being  fine,  and  the  At  the  top  of  the  cliff  extensive  plains 

water  smooth,  boats  were  hoisted  out  spread  all  round  to  the  horizon   and 

and  visits  paid  to  other  vessels,  some  the  sea.    Two  or  three  Cossacks  with 

of   which    had    suffered    much  from  long  lances  appeared  on  the  cliff,  who, 

cholera.     The  delay  was  disagreeable  as  our  skirmishers  mounted  the  hill, 

and  unexpected,  as  we  had  all  calcu-  galloped  away,  and   the   troops   con- 

lated   on   landing  in   the  Crimea  on  tinned   to    land  without  molestiition. 

Sunday  morning.     Starting  at  noon  During  the  morning  some  firing  was 

on  the  11th,  we  w-ere  signalled  from  heard    down    the  coast,  which   pro- 

the  Emperor    "Rendezvous  No.  9,"  ceeded  from  the  Furious,  Vesuvius, 

which  meant  "  thu-ty  miles  west  of  and  some  French  steamers,  who,  see- 

Sebastopol ;"    and  at  sunset    "  Ren-  ing  a  Russian  camp,  wilh  about  two 

dezvous    13,"  which    meant    "Eupa-  thousand  soldiers  drawn  up  before  it, 

toria."     Squalls  came  on  in  the  ni(i[ht,  fired  shells  at  long  range,  and  struck 

and  our  tow-ropes  parted;   the   I&n-  and    dispersed     tlieir    columns,    and 

garoo,  which  towed  us,  ran  into  the  afterwards  sent  some  others  among 

Ilydaspes,  and  lost  her  bowsprit.    In  the  horses  and  tents, 

the  morning  of  the   12th    wo  were  In  the  afternoon  it  rained,  and  a 

sailing   far  from   any    of   the    other  swell    arose  along  the  coast,   which 

ships,    which     appeared    in    different  continued  to  increase.    At  night  the 

groups  around  us.     Land  had  been  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the 

sighted  at  dawn,  and  before  break-  troops  on  the  beach   were  drenched, 

fast  we  saw  Cape  Tarkan  in  the  dis-  Bud  as  their  situation   was,  I  envied 

tance.      On    the    previous    day,    the  it.     At  eight  in  the  evening  I  had  left 

French,  who  had  fallen  astern,  came  the  transport  with  another  officer  in 

insight;  but  on  the  12th  none  were  a  man-of-war*s  boat,  which,  assisted 

visible  all  the  morning,  anywhere  in  by  two  others,  towed  astern  a  large 

the  horizon.  raflt,    formed    of   two    clumsy  boats 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  signal  boarded    over,  on    which    were  two 

was  made  to  anchor  in  the  prescribed  guns,  with  their  detachhients  of  ar- 

order.     We  had  Eupatoria  point  on  tillerymen,  and  some  horses — two  of 

our  right ;  the  coast-line  in  front  was  my    own    among    them.    The  swell 

low,    sandy,    and  perfectly  open;    a  from  the  sea  was  now  considerable, 

few  white  houses,  with  stacks  close  to  and  made  the  towing  of  the  raft  a 

them,  were  scattered  along  the  plain,  work  of  great  labour.    As  we    ap- 

On  the  13th  we  were  not  under  way  preached    the    shore,  a  horse  swam 

till    long    after    sunrise,    when    the  past  us,  snorting,  and  surrounded  by 

columns,  wheeling  to  the  right,  stood  phosphorescent   light,  as  he  splashed 

along  down  the  coast,  and  parallel  to  rapidly  by.    He  had  gone  overboard 

it,  and  the  signal  was  made  to  pre-  from  a  raft  which  had  upset  in  at- 

pare  for  landing.    At  half-past  eleven  tempting    to    land.    The    surf    waa 

we  were  nearly  off  Eupatoria  point,  dashing    very    heavily    on   the  sand, 

and  we  anchored  for  the  night,  while  though    it    was    too  dark  to  see  it 

the    place  was    taken  possession  of  Fires  made  of  broken  boats  and  rafU 

without  opposition.  were  lit  along  the  beach,  and  a  voiee 

On  the  14th  we  were  taken  in  tow,  hailed  us  auSioritatively  to  put  back, 
and  moved  off  at  iialf-past  two  in  the  and  not  attempt  to  land,  or  we  should 
morning.  There  waa  a  splendid  go  to  pieces.  Unwillingly  the  weary 
sun-rise.  We  kept  near  the  shore ;  oarsmen  turned  from  the  shore.  The 
and  anchoring  about  twelve  miles  be-  swell  was  increasing  every  moment,  and 
low  Eupatoria,  the  disembarkation  the  raft  getting  more  ana  more  unman- 
commenced  at  about  10  o*clock.  Some  ageable.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  pull 
French  troops  were  already  on  shore,  us  back,  sometimes  it  made  a  plunge 
about  two  miles  farther  down  the  forward,  and  even  struck  our  stem, 
coast,  when  we  began  to  land.  The  while  the  rain  poured  down  with  ex- 
English  disembarked  on  a  narrow  traordlnary  violence.  It  was  a  lon^ 
strip  of  sandy  beach,  having  a  lake  time  before  we  reached  the  nearest 
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ships,  which  were  tossing  on  the  swell,  A  division  of  infantry,  nnder  Major- 
ana  not  easily  to  be  approiu*hed«  The-  General  Cathcart,  had  joined  from 
first  we  hailed  had  already  a  horse-  England  just  before  'we  sailed  from 
boat  alongside,  with  Lord  Raglan's  Varna.  The  English  army  in  the 
horses,  and  needed  assistance,  and  Crimea  then  consisted  of  four  divi- 
two  or  three  others  which  we  passed  sions  of  infantry,  each  division  con- 
wero  unable  to  help  us.  By  this  time  sisting  of  two  brigades,  each  brigade 
the  raft  was  fast  filling  with  water,  of  three  regiments.  To  each  division 
and  tlie  men  on  it  much  alarmed ;  and  of  infantry  was  attached  a  division  of 
our  progress  was  so  slow  that  wo  took  artillery,  consisting  of  two  field-bat- 
at  least  ten  minuftes'  pulling  from  the  terics,  each  battery  of  four  9-pounder 
stern  to  the  stem  of  the  Agamemnon,  gpns,  and  two  24-pounder  howitzers. 
At  length  a  rope  was  thrown  us  from  The  brigade  of  light  cavalry  was  also 
a  transport  near,  whose  bows  were  embarked,  the  heavy  brigade  remain- 
rising  on  the  swell  like*  a  rearing  ing  at  Varna.  With  the  cavalry  was 
horse ;  and,  getting  the  artillerymen  a  6-pounder  troop  of  horse-artillery, 
who  were  on  board  her  out  of  bed,  we  In  all,  the  British  mustered  26,000 
hoisted  in  our  horses  and  guns ; — but  men  and  64  guns ;  the  French  24,000 
the  gun-carriages,  too  heavy  for  our  men,  and,  I  believe,  about  70  guns; 
small  number  of  hands,  were  lashed  the  Turks  4500  men,  with  neither 
down  to  the  raft,  which  was  allowed  cavalry  nor  guns, 
to  tow  astern  of  the  ship,  and  which  The  food  supplied  to  the  Engns>h 
presently  sank  till  the  water  was  up  troops  by  the  commissariat  was  of 
to  the  axles,  when  the  Agamemnon  very  good  quality.  A  ration  for  an 
sent  a  party  and  hoisted  them  on  officer  or  soldier  was  1  lb.  of  meat,  I 
board,  and  the  raft  shortly  went  to  lb.  of  bread,  2  oz.  of  rice,  H  oz.  of 
pieces.  A  horse,  which  had  been  sugar,  1  oz  of  coffee,  and  half  a  gill 
swimming  about  for  two  hours,  was  of  rum,  for  which  4id.  was  paid.  Tie 
also  got  safely  on  board.  Itwrsagroy,  ration  of  meat  was  at  one  time  in- 
said  afterwards  to  have  been  given  creased  to  li  lb. ;  but  when  provisions 
by  Omer  Pasha  to  Lord  Raglan.  became  scarcer  this  was  discontinued. 

The  next  morning  the  surf  abated,  The  ration  for  a  cavalry,  artillery,  or 
and  we  were  all  landed  without  acci-  staff  horse,  was  10  lb.  of  corn  and  12 
dent,  as  were  a  great  many  other  lb.  of  hay  or  straw;  for  a  baggage 
guns  and  horses,  under  the  superin-  animal,  8  lb.  of  corn, 
tendence  of  Captain  Dacres  of  the  A  number  of  carts  of  a  peculiar 
Sanspareil,  who  was  indefatigable  in  construction  had  been  provided  at 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  of  Sir  Woolwich,  to  contain  small-arm  am- 
Edmund  Lyons,  and  who  was  warmly  munition  in  reserve  for  the  infantry, 
thanked  by  Lord  Raglan  for  his  exer-  These,  being  found  too  heavy,  were  left 
tions.  Ascending  from  the  beach  to  at  Varna,  and  the  cartridges,  packed 
the  level  of  the  common,  we  eaw  the  in  boxes  or  barrels,  were  carried  on 
Allied  Rrmy  spread  along  the  plains  pack-horses,  a  great  number  of  which 
in  front,  the  French  on  the  right,  had  been  purchased  for  the  British 
Plenty  of  country  waggons  full  of  government  in  Tunis,  Syria,  and  Tur- 
forage,  driven  by  peasants  in  fur  caps,  key.  An  ambulance  corps,  provided 
with  their  trousers  stuffed  into  their  with  light  spring-waggons,  containing 
boots,  were  ranged  alongside  of  the  layers  of  stretchers  and  seats  for  the 
artillery  camp;  some  drawn  by  oxen,  sick  and  wounded,  was  also  left  be- 
some  by  large  two-humped  camels.  hind ;   and  disabled  men  were  either 

The  army  being  thus  landed,  it  will  carried  on  stretchers  by  hand,  or  in 

be  well  to  describe  shortly  its  com-  arabas,  the  common  carts  of  Turkey 

position  and  material.  and  the  Crimea. 


CHAF.  IIL — FIRST  OPERATIONS  15   THE   CRIMEA. 

The  campaign  thus  begnn  differed    acquainted,   in    some    essential    par* 
from  all  campaigns  with  which  the.  ticulars. 
reader  has  hitherto    made    himself       According  to  the  practice  of  war  up 
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to  tho  present  time,  it  was  necessary  ated  by  the  presence  of  steam.  The 
for  an  invading  army,  on  first  enterhig  fleet,  moving  as  tho  army  moved, 
an  enemy's  territory,  to  secure  one  or  within  sight  of,  and  in  constant  corn- 
more  defensible  posts  as  depots,  from  munication  with  it,  carried  the  sup- 
whence  to  draw  supplies,  to  form  hos-  plies  and  received  the  sick  and  wound- 
pitals,  and  as  points  to  retreat  upon  ed ;  and  had  the  Russians,  advancing 
in  case  of  disaster.  As  the  army  from  the  interior  in  overwhelming 
advanced  from  these  points,  the  lines  numbers,  attacked  the  left,  or  threat- 
of  communication  grew  more  assail-  ened  tho  rear,  the  army,  falling  back 
able,  and  it  became  necessary  either  parallel  to  the  coast,  might  have  fought, 
to  leave  a  moveable  force  to  keep  tlie  and,  if  necessar}*,  re-embarked,  with  the 
road  open,  or  to  secure  and  garrison  advantage  of  an  immeasurably  more 
some  other  strong  points  on  the  line  powerful  artillery — that  of  the  fleet — 
of  march,  from  whence  to  oppose  any  than  the  enemy  could  possibly  have 
attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to  brought  into  the  field.  Thus  the  cal- 
throw  himself  on  the  line  of  communi-  culations  and  provisions  which  so 
cation.  In  advancing,  it  was  also  largely  contributed  to  the  difficulties 
impossible  to  disregard  any  fortress  of  warfare,  and  its  chances  of  mishap, 
or  body  of  troops  of  the  enemy  sta-  resolved  themselves  into  the  simpfo 
tioncd  on  the  flank.  The  former  must  measures  necessary  to  keep  the  army 
bo  besieged  and  taken,  the  latter  at*  in  readiness  for  battle  while  marching 
tacked  and  routed ;  or  a  strong  force  on  the  point  in  view, 
must  be  detached  to  hold  eiUier  in  The  French,  as  stated,  disembarked 
check,  before  the  advance  could  be  at  a  point  about  two  miles  lower  down 
continued  in  safety ; — and  each  of  these  tho  coast.  From  thence  they  ex- 
necessary  operations,  of  course,  called  tended  their  front  across  the  plain  till 
for  a  certain  expense  of  time  or  of  their  left  touched  the  right  of  the 
material.  English  light  division,  while  the  first 

According  to  the  old  conditions  of  division  filled  up  the  interval  between 
war,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  the  light  and  second  divisions  and 
near  Eupatoria,  and  the  advance  on  the  head  of  the  lake.  On  the  ground 
Sebastopoi,  the  right  flank  of  the  army  thus  enclosed  by  the  front  of  the 
would  be  secure  by  resting  on  the  sea,  army,  the  lake,  and  the  sea,  the  other 
but  the  left  would  be  totally  unpro-  divisions  were  encamped  at  intervals 
tected.  In  the  first  place,  the  army,  down  to  the  point  where  the  disem- 
after  landing  its  stores,  must  have  barkMion  of  the  stores  went  on.  In 
strongly  intrenched  and  garrisoned  the  plain,  about  two  miles  in  front, 
the  depot  on  the  coast  selected  for  might  be  seen  a  Russian  villa,  with 
them.  As  it  advanced,  the  communi-  its  outbuildings  and  clumps  of  trees, 
cation  with  this  depot  must  have  been  Here  was  an  outpost  of  English 
rendered  secure,  by  detaching  a  force  rifles  and  French  H^ht  infantry,  with 
suflScient  to  repel  any  Russian  army  some  artillery;  and  close  to  this 
appearing  on  the  flank  of  the  line  of  place  the  liglit  cavalry  bivouacked 
march,  and  strong  escorts  must  have  and  made  daily  reconnoissances  of 
accompanied  ail  convoys  between  the  the  surrounding  country.  In  a  vil- 
army  and  its  depot  In  order  to  leave,  lage  beyond  the  lake,  on  the  left  of 
after  these  deductions,  a  sufficient  the  army,  was  another  outpost  of 
force  to  carry  on  the  siege,  the  in-  riflemen.  The  inhabitants  remained 
vading  army  must  have  been  far  in  this  village,  and,  being  paid  for 
larger  than  that  which  the  Allies  pos-  any  poultry,  forage,  and  vegetables 
sesscd.  It  would  also  have  been  they  might  possess,  freely  parted 
necessary  to  attack  the  fortress  on  with  them;  and  they  also  brought 
that  side  on  which  the  landing  of  their  camels,  bullocks,  and  arabas 
the  army  was  effected ;  because,  a  on  hire.  The  camels  were  especially 
complete  investment  being  impracti-  fine  animals — large,  well-fed,  sa^ 
cable,  to  have  passed  round  the  place  cious  -  looking,  and  covered  with 
would  have  been  to  leave  the  com-  smooth  brown  hair — ^very  diflcrent 
munications  at  the  mercy  of  sallies  from  the  gaunt,  man^  dromedaries 
from  the  garrison.  of  Barbary.    The  indemtigable  forag- 

All  these  considerations  were  obvi-   in^f  of  officers  and  men,  who  retunted 
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from  the  village  at  all  hours  laden  Cossacks,  and,  retiring  in  skirmishing 

with   poultry    and    vegetables,    very  order,  were  fired  upon ;  but  the  enemy 

soun    exhausted    the    scanty    supply  kept  too  far  aloof  to  do  mischief.     At 

tlie    village     contained,     though    at  midnight,  on  the  18th,  the  order  was 

first    it    was     easy    to     get   fowls,  given    for  the    army  to  advance   on 

turkeys,  geese,   melons,    and    pump-  the    following    morning,    the    neces- 

kins.      On  the  third  morning,  taking  sary  supplies  and  reserves  being   all 

with  mo  a  Turkish  interpreter  of  the  landed. 

division,  I  rode  to  the  village  to  try  Accordingly,  on  the  19th,  at  about 
my  fortune.  Successful  foragers,  with  seven  in  the  morning,  the  army  corn- 
strings  of  poultry  hanging  to  tlieir  mencod  its  march.  The  order  of 
saddles,  passed  me,  ana  assured  mo  advance  was  by  double  colunm  of 
there  was  nothing  eatable  left.  The  companies,  from  the  centre  of  divi- 
houses  were  of  mud,  thatched,  and  sions,  the  artillery  on  the  right  of 
standing  within  small  stone-walled  their  respective  divisions.  The  day 
enclosures.  The  inquiries  of  the  inter-  was  cloudless,  and  the  spectacle 
preter  at  the  doors  only  elicited  the  splendid.  From  any  one  of  the 
assurance  that  the  inhabitants  had  numerous  grassy  heights  produced  by 
already  parted  with  all  they  had,  the  undulations  of  the  plain,  tho 
an4  that  there  was  not  a  single  whole  army  might  be  seen  advancing 
goose,  hen,  or  turkey  left  in  the  as  if  at  a  great  review:  the  Turks 
place.  However,  I  got  some  melons,  close  to  the  beach ;  then  the  French 
pumpkins,  and  a  jar  of  butter.  On  columns;  next  to  them  our  second 
repeating  the  visit  next  day,  even  division,  followed  by  the  third ;  and 
these  were  scarcely  to  be  obtained;  on  their  left  the  light  division,  fol- 
and  almost  the  only  result  of  the  lowed  by  the  first  and  fourth.  On 
expedition  was  a  small  lump  of  fresh  the  left  of  all  marched  the  cavalry, 
butter,  which  a  woman  brought  me  parties  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
in  a  gourd.  Looking  round  for  some-  rifles  and  French  light  infantry,  were 
tiling  to  cover  it  with,  I  saw  a  in  front,  in  skirmishing  order.  Close 
peasant  in  a  long  gown  and  fur  cap  in  rear  of  the  columns  came  the  trains 
standing  beside  his  araba,  eating  a  of  horses  carrying  the  reserve  ammu- 
water-melon,  and  made  signs  to  him  nition,  the  baggage  animals,  the 
that  I  wanted  a  piece  of  the  rind,  arabas  with  sick  men  and  commis- 
He  courteously  choked  himself  in  his  sariat  stores,  and  the  droves  of  oxen 
haste  to  finish  the  eatable  portion  of  and  sheep.  There  was  a  road  along 
the  section  he  ivas  occupied  with,  the  plain,  but  none  was  necessary ; 
gave  mo  what  I  wanted,  and  then,  everywhere  the  ground  was  smooth, 
scooping  out  tlie  heart  of  the  melon,  grassy,  and  totally  unenclosed.  Per- 
prescnted  it  to  me  on  the  point  of  his  feet  silence  reigned  in  the  vast  soli- 
knife.  I  had  not  tliought  it  possible  tudes  around;  no  inhabitants,  nor 
that  water-melons  could  be  so  deli-  any  signs  of  habitation  were  visible; 
cious  iis  this  juicy  mouthful  proved  — only,  sometimes  a  Cossack  might 
then;  certainly  those  of  the  Crimea  be  seen  perched  on  a  distant  hillock, 
may  challenge  the  world.  who  presently  vanished  like  a  ghost 

In  the  mean  time,  tho  commissariat  In  this  way  the  army  continued  to 
officers,  indefatigable  in  their  efforts,  marcii,  halting  occasionally,  till,  early 
had  purchased,  or,  where  the  presence  in  the  afternoon,  the  Baganak  was 
of  Cossacks  or.  the  absence  of  the  reached.  This  stream,  dignified  in 
owners  rendered  purchase  impossible,  these  ill-watered  regions  by  the  name 
had  *•  lifted"  large  droves  of  sheep  of  a  river,  is  a  sluggish  rivulet,  creep- 
and  oxen,  so  that  the  army  had  ing  between  oozy,  muddy  banks,  along 
daily  fresh  meat  of  good  quality,  the  scarcely  indented  surface  of  the 
Water  was  scArce,  and  not  good.  A  plain.  Though  fordable  everywhere, 
muddy  well  in  the  village  afforded  the  army  commenced  filing  across  it 
the  principal  supply,  and  over  it  a  by  a  bridge,  the  light  division  lead- 
guard  was  placed.  ing.    Before  reaching  it,  we  had  seen 

On    the  18th,  about  eighty  of  the  our  cavalry  gallop   up  to  and  over 

11th  hussars,  reconnoitring  m  front,  the  rid^e  beyond,  in  pursuit  of  Bome 
were   pumued    by  seven    troope   of^Cossacks    who    showed    themselves, 
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and  a  troop  of  horsc-artillcry  follow-  suppo^ie  that  the  enemy  meditated 
cd.  Just  as  the  first  division  began  a  flank  movement  to  attack  our  left, 
to  follow  the  light  across  the  bridge,  they  having  been  seen  extending  in 
wc  heard  the  guns  open.  that  direction  at  dusk,  the  divisions  on 
I  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  front  the  left  had  to  abandon  their  scarce-lit 
and  see  what  was  going  on.  Arriving  fires,  till  the  wing  of  the  army,  falling 
at  the  ridge,  I  found  it  lined  with  the  back  until  it  rested  on  the  Saganak, 
troops  of  the  light  division,  looking  showed  a  front  in  the  required  direction, 
on  at  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  and  artil-  The  night  passed  quietly,  though 
Icry  in  the  plain.  All  our  cavalry,  the  change  of  front  had  caused  some 
about  1000,  and  twelve  guns,  were  confusion,  and  men  who  had  straggled 
drawn  up  opposite  about  2000  Cos-  on  the  march  were  wandering  about 
sacks,  whose  artillery  was  just  ccas-  everywhere,  unable  to  find  their  regi- 
ing  to  fire;  while  ours  continued  to  ments.  The  English  lay  without 
practise  at  them  at  a  long  range,  cover,  the  tents  having  been  left  be- 
probably  1200  yards.  I  rode  down  hind,  with  some  few  exceptions,  for 
to  the  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  generals,  hospitals,  and  staff.  The 
saw  them  throw  some  shot  and  shell,  knapsacks,  too,  remained  on  board 
which  appeared  to  fall  short ;  but  at  ship  ;  and  the  articles  judged  most 
the  beginning  of  the  skirmish  the  necessary  having  been  selected  from 
combatants  bad  been  much  nearer,  them,  were  carried,  packed  in  the 
Three  or  four  dragoon  horses,  killei  great-coats  and  blankets, 
by  the  Russian  artillery,  were  lying  The  next  morning  we  were  under 
about,  and  we  had  seven  men  of  the  arms  early,  but  did  not  move  for 
cavalry  wounded.  After  a  time,  the  some  time.  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  rid- 
Cossacks  slowly  retired  up  the  next  ing  along  the  front  from  an  interview 
ridge,  behind  which  more  of  the  with  Lord  Raglan,  was  loudly  cheer- 
enemy  showed  themselves,  and  Lord  ed.  A  report  went  about  tiiat  a 
Raglan  forbade  any  further  advance,  general  action  was  to  be  fought  that 
Wo  found  afterwards  that  the  Rus-  day,  which  was  shortly  verified  ;  and 
sians  lost  in  the  skirmish  twenty-five  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the 
men  and  thirty-five  horses.  The  army  advanced,  in  the  same  order  as 
army,  withdrawing  behiiid  the  ridge  the  day  before,  and  over  plains  ex- 
south  of  the  Baganak,  prepared  to  actly  similar  in  character  to  those  we 
bivouac ;  but  there  being  reason  to  had  been  traversing. 


CHAP.  IV. — BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA. 

Under  a  bright  sun   we  marched  The  plain,  level  for  about  a  mile, 

onward  for    about    two    hours,  sur-  then  sloped  gently  down  to  a  village, 

mounting    the    grassy    ridges    which  beyond  which  was  a  valley  sprinkled 

successively  formed  our  horizon,  only  with  trees,  and  watered  by  the  river 

to  see  others  equally   solitary  rising  Alma,    a    narrow     stream,    deep    in 

beyond.      The  front  of  the  Allies  was  parts,  and  its.  banks  very  steep,  but 

oblique,  the  Turks  on  the  right  being  m  many  ])laces  fordable  and  easy  of 

about  two  miles  in  advance  of  tho  passage.    Between    the    yillage    and 

British  left  the  river  were  flat  meadows  and  vine- 

About    noon,  a  steamer,  coasting  yards.      On  the  opposite  side  of  the 

along  beyond  the  Turks,  began    to  stream  the   banks  rose  abruptly  into 

fire  on  the  land  just  where  a  sharp  high  steep  knolls,  terminating  in  pla- 

steep  cliff  terminated  the  shore.  None  teaus,  behind  which  rose  another  and 

of  the  enemy's    troops   were  within  higher  range  of  heights.     Both  these 

range  from  the  sea.    The  firing  was  ranges  were    occupied   by  masses  of 

precautionary,  to  insure  an  unmolest-  •  Russian  troops  ;  the  higher   by  the 

ed  passage  to  the  troops  on  the  right,  reserves,  the  tops  of  the  knolls  below 

who  were  already  passing  the  river  by  heavy  guns,  supported  by  cavalry 

Alma  at  its  mouth.    When  the  British  and  infantry  on  the  plateaus  behind, 

surmounted  the  next  ridge,  the  scene  Such  was  the  position  in  front  of  the 

of  the  coming  struggle  diulosed  itself.  British.     In  front  of  the  French  the 
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first  range  of  knolls  grew  more  and  slopes  beyond,  which  were  held  by 
more  abrupt,  so  that  guns  could  not  the  Russian  battalions. 
be  placed  there,  and,  indeed,  seemed  The  battery  now  in  front  of  them, 
unnecessary  from  the  natural  strength  where  the  great  struggle  of  the  Bri- 
ef the  position.  These  were  defended  tish  took  place,  was,  unlike  the  guns 
by  infantry,  and  field  artillery  were  of  the  Russian  centre,  covered  with 
posted,  with  more    infantry,  on   the  an  epaulment — that  is,  a  thick   low 

Sains  at  the  top  of  the  heights.  Fol-  bank  of  earth,  obtained  in  this  in- 
wing  the  course  of  the  river  to  the  stance  from  trenches  dug  between  the 
sea,  the  lower  range  of  heights,  grow-  spaces  occupied  by  the  guns.  This 
ing  more  and  more  precipitous,  gra-  battery  swept  the  whole  front  of  the 
dually  merged  in  the  upper,  till  all  British  throughout  its  depth  and 
became  one  steep  perpenaicular  cliff,  length,  and  distributed  its  fire,  some- 
traversed  by  one  or  two  narrow  times  on  the  re^ments  advancing  to 
paths,  where  the  Turks  passed  in  attack  it,  sometimes  on  the  second 
sinele  file.  This  cliff,  had  it  been  division,  while  in  and  behind  the  vi'- 
held  by  the  enemy,  could  have  been  lage,  sometimes  on  the  first  division, 
shelled  by  the  fleet;  but  the  Rus-  drawn  up  on  the  plain  behind  the 
sians,  as  already  stated,  trusting,  light  Its  fire  was  crossed  by  that  of 
probably,  to  the  natural  inaccessibi-  the  guns  from  the  knolls,  which 
Uty  of  this  part  of  the  position,  did  searched  the  village,  and  ploughed  up 
not  occupy  it,  and  our  Ottoman  allies  the  plain  behind  it  Between  tho 
saw  no  enemy  that  day.  first  and  second  divisions  was  a  wide 
The  progress  of  tho  French  against  road,  bounded  by  low  stone-walls, 
the  heights  in  their  own  front  was  leading  to  a  bridge  and  ford;  and 
marked  by  tho  pufls  of  musketry  as  this  point,  being  neariy  intermediate 
they  swarmed  up.  Their  advance  between  the  principal  lines  of  fire, 
was  steady  and  incessant  On  the  was  probably  the  hottest  of  the  can- 
jplaln  at  the  top,  a  small  building,  pro-  nonade.  Many  of  the  55th  fell  there, 
bably  intended  as  a  signal-station,  before  advancing  into  the  village; 
had  been  loft  unfinished,  with  tho  and  Captain  Dew,  of  Franklin's  bat- 
scafibldiiig  still  round  it ;  and  this  tery,  was  killed  by  a  round  shot  early 
was  the  point  most  botly  contested  in  ^e  action,  near  a  large  painted 
against  the  French.  During  the  at-  post  beside  the  road.  Many  corpses, 
tack  on  it,  the  right  of  the  British  marked  with  ghastly  wounds,  were 
had,  in  the  oblique  order  of  advance,  sprinkled  on  that  part  of  the  slope — 
gradually  come  under  tho  fire  of  the  two  I  noticed,  while  riding  into  action 
heavy  artillery  on  the  knolls,  which  with  Wodehouse's  battery,  as  killed 
now  began  to  open,  and  our  skirmish-  by  especially  horrible  injuries ;  a  cor- 
ers  in  advance  exchanged  shots  with  poral  of  the  55th,  whose  brain,  scoop- 
UtiQ  Russians  in  the  village,  who  re-  cd  out  along  with  the  back  of  his 
tired  after  setting  the  houses  on  fire,  skull,  was  lying  in  a  mass  beside  him, 
the  smoke  from  which,  rolling  up  the  leaving  his  face  perfect ;  and  a  sol- 
valley,  rendered  the  view  m  front  dier  with  only  a  profile  lefl,  half  his 
obscure  for  some  time.  Pennefather's  head  being  carriea  awav.  Shot  and 
brigade  of  the  second  division,  ad-  shells  of  various  calibres  whistled 
vancing  hi  line  along  the  slope  of  the  and  bounded  incessantly  along  this 
plain,  lay  down  near  the  walls  of  the  spot,  so  that  it  seemed  a  marvel  how 
village  for  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  anybody  escaped ;  but  the  circum- 
-enemy's  guns,  whu^h  was  now  inces-  stance  of  the  ground  there  sloping 
Bant  and  destructive,  and  then  moved  upward,  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
onward  to  the  river ;  while  the  light  the  line  of  fire,  consideraUy  diminish^ 
division,  passing  into  the  valley  on  ed  the  actual  peril:  for  the  shot 
the  left  of  the  second,  continued  to  bounding  high  after  striking,  hit  only 
advance  slowly, — sometimes  lying  those  who  were  in  their  line  within  a 
down  for  shelter  afi;ainst  the  terrible  few  feet  of  where  they  touched  the 
fife  of  an  18-gun  battery  directly  in  ground. 

their  front,  sometimes    pressing  on,  To  oppose,  however  inadequately, 

iUl,  passing  the   river  nearly  up  to  this  fire,  Franklin's  and  Tumer'a  bat- 

Jhet  ftecka,  ibey  began  to  ascend  tho  teries  of  the  second  diviuon  had  come 
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into  action  behind  the  Wllage,  tho  and  95th  came  to  the  support  of  the 
former  suffering  more  severely  during  7th;  the  19th  and  47th  also  advanc- 
the  day  than  any  other.  Turner's-  ed ;  and  after  a  terrible  slaughter  the 
battery,  while  moving  to  the  right,  Russians  were  driven  back.  The  65th 
was  ordered  by  Lord  Raglan,  who  had  and  30th  regiments,  comirg  up  on  the 
crossed  the  river  on  the  left  of  the  right  of  the  95th,  drove  back  the  ene- 
French,  to  send  two  guns  to  the  spot  my  in  their  own  front ;  and  the  three 
where  ho  had  stationed  himself,  from  brigades,  viz.,  Pennefather's  of  the 
whence  the  Russian  batteries  were  second  division,  Codrington's  of  the 
seen  in  reverse.  Some  delay  was  light  division,  and  the  Guards,  formed 
caused  by  a  horse  being  shot,  crossing  line  on  the  ground  they  had  won. 
tho  narrow  ford;  but  tho  guns  were  At  this  time  Wodehouse's  battery, 
at  length  brought  successively  into  which  had  been  limbered  up,  and  led 
action  on  the  opix)site  bank,  and  their  across  the  river  by  Laeut-Colonel 
fire  took  the  Russian  centre  and  guns  Dacres  when  the  Russian  guns  ceased 
in  reverse ;  while  the  French,  pressing  firing,  came  up  on  the  right  of  the 
up  tho  heights,  had  driven  back  the  30th  regiment  The  slopes  in  front 
left.  Anderson's  battery  of  the  light,  were  still  covered  with  the  enemy's 
and  Wodehouse's  of  the  first  division,  skirmishers,  obstinately  contesting  the 
being  unable  to  come  into  action  ad-  ground  with  our  own,  and  giving  way, 
vantageously  so  far  on  the  left,  had  if  at  all,  very  slowly.  Over  the  heights 
joined  the  second  division,  and,  un-  behind  the  contested  battery  the  nel- 
limbering  on  the  right  of  the  road,  mets  of  a  Russian  column  might  be 
directed  a  fire  on  the  knolls  in  front  seen ;  and  presently  the  solid  mass, 
of  them.  The  Russian  artillery  on  apparently  about  2000' strong,  march- 
these  knolls,  attacked  in  front,  and  ed  over  the  hill,  and  began  to  descend 
having  their  flank  and  rear  threatened  towards  the  British  line.  A  shell 
by  the  French  and  by  the  field  battery  from  a  gun,  laid  by  Colonel  Dacres 
which  had  crossed  the  river,  now  bo-  himself  uefore  the  gun  detachment 
gan  to  retire  in  succession  from  the  came  up,  dropt  among  the  Russian 
left,  and  the  covering  masses  of  in  fan-  skinj^iahers ;  the  other  guns,  comuig 
try  soon  followed;  and  a  few  minutes  up  in  succession,  opened  their  fire  on 
afterwards  the  18-gun  battery  also  the  column,  and  struck  it  every  time, 
limbered  up,  and  began  to  retreat.  Franklin's  and  Anderson's  batteries. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  brigade  crossing  the  river,  came  up  and  open- 
of  the  light  division,  consisting  of  the  ed  on  the  left,  and  Paynter's  followed; 
7th,  23d,  and  33d  regiments,  very  and  the  column,  after  marching  about 
gallantly  led  by  General  Codrington,  fifty  yards  down  the  hill,  halU^,  turn- 
advancing  up  the  slope  under  a  ter-  ed  about,  and,  disappearing  over  the 
rible  fire  of  musketry,  pressed  into  the  crest,  was  seen  no  more.  At  this 
epaulment  before  the  guns  were  with>  time  some  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
drawn,  and  Captain  Bell  of  the  23d  upon  another  column  which  halted  in 
running  up  to  a  driver  who  was  urging  a  ravine  on  the  right,  quite  close  to 
his  horses  out  of  the  fight,  the  man  where  the  French  skirmishers  were 
dismounted  and  ran  away,  and  the  pressing  along  the  heights,  and  appa- 
gun  was  taken.  But  the  Russian  rently  at  a  loss  what  to  do^  presented 
battalions  were  as  yet  too  numerous,  a  somewhat  puzzling  aspect ;  inso- 
nnd  their  firo  from  the  breastwork  much  that  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  twice 
and  the  slope  behind  it  too  close  and  stopt  our  fire,  under  the  impression 
heavy  for  the  regiments  assailing  them,  that  the  column  was  French,  and  sent 
and  ths  bri^pade,  with  a  loss  of  six  a  stoff-ofiicer  to  the  nearest  French 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  was  regiment  to  inquire.  But,  it  being 
compelled  to  retire  down  the  slope,  present^  apparent  that  a  French  co- 
and  re-form  under  cover  of  the^attack  lumn  would  not  be  in  front  of  their 
of  the  first  division,  which  had  been  own  skirmishers,  and  some  bullets; 
led  across  the  river  by  the  Duke  of  from  the  troops  in  question  beginning 
Cambridge  to  support  them.  The  to^rop  into  the  battery,  wherer  they 
Fusilier  Guards,  going  up  to  the  wounded  a  sergeant,  ihe  guns  reopen* 
breastwork  with  a  cheer,  retook  and  ed  and  dispereed  them;  and  there 
kept  possession  of  the  gun ;  the  33d  being  none  but  fogitives  now  within 
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Bicht,  the  batteries  limbered  up,  and  seated  on  a  gnn-limber,  Lord  Raglan 

aavanced  in  pursuit.  rode  up  and  questioned  him.     In  re- 

The  battle,  it  will  be  seen,  had  thus  ply,  ho  said  that  the  number  of  the 

rolled  back  to  the  right  rear  of  the  Russians  was  about  50,000 ;  that  they 

Russians.      On    the     extreme     right  did  not  expect  we  should   ever   take 

of  their  original  position,  at  the  top  the  position ;  and  added  that  they  had 

of   the    heights,   was    a   battery  be-  come  to  tight  men,  and  not  devils,  as 

hind  an  epaulment,  with  a  flank  for  our  red-coats   seemed   to  be.     When 

seven  guns,  thrown  back  to  prevent  taken   on  board   ship,  ho  complained 

the  right  being  turned.     The  brigade  that  one  of  his  captors  had  deprived 

of  Highlanders  being  on  the  left  of  him  of  his  silver  snuff-box.     Inquiry 

the   Biitish    line,    found    themselves,  was  made,  and  the  artiller}'man  who 

when   the  first  division   crossed    the  had   it   gave   it   up;  but  it   certainly/ 

river,  directly  in  front  of  this  battery,  seems   no   more   than   reasonable    to 

which,  before  it  followed  the  other  expect  that,  if  people  choose  to  take 

guns   in   their  retreat,  poured    upon  snch  articles  into  action,  they  should 

them,  during  their  advance,  a  heavy  submit    to    lose    them   with    a  good 

but  ill-directed  fire,  doing  them   but  grace. 

little  damage.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  Two  guns  wero  taken,  but  the  prin- 
they  met  some  battalions  of  the  enemy  cipal  trophy  was  Prince  MenschikofTs 
Btili  showing  a  front,  and  compelled  carriage,  with  his  papers.  In  one 
them  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  a  good  despatch  the  general  assures  the  Czar 
many  men  ;  and  two  trooi)s  of  horse-  that  the  position  selected  on  the  Alma 
artillery,  which  had  crossed  the  river  must  detain  the  Allies  at  least  three 
higher  up,  coming  into  action,  plunged  weeks,  and  that  he  confidently  hoped 
into  the  retreating  masses  with  great  it  would  be  found  altogether  impreg- 
effect.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  nable.  It  was  taken  in  three  hours. 
Alma.  The  Russians  might  still  be  But  the  Russian  general  did  not 
seen  withdrawing  in  masses  across  overrate  the  strength  of  his  position ; 
the  plain ;  but  the  troops,  French  and  his  mistake  was  in  his  estimate  of  the 
English,  halted  on  the  growpd  they  troops  who  were  to  assail  it.  It  would 
had  won ;  and  the  batteries,  six  in  be  difficult  to  find  a  position  more 
number,  which,  by  advancing,  had  defensible  in  itself,  and  almost  impos- 
placed  themselves  at  the  apex  of  two  sible  to  select  another  equally  strong, 
irregular  lines,  found  themselves  with  where  the  ground  4n  front  is  so  favour- 
nothing  between  them  and  the  enemy,  able  to  tlie  artillery  fire  of  the  defend- 
Some  withdrew  behind  the  third  divi-  ers,  and  so  devoid  of  all  shelter  from 
sion,  which,  together  with  part  of  the  it.  However,  one  other  position  as 
light,  had  been  moved  to  the  front,  strong,  or  even  stronger,  exists  on  the 
and  others  wore  covered  by  a  detach-  river  Katcha,  five  miles  distant  from 
ment  posted  for  the  purpose  on  the  the  Alma,  on  which  we  expected  to 
plain.  find  the  Russians  had  fallen  back. 

In  the  advance,  an  ofllcer  of  Wode-  Two  men  of  literary  celebrity  wit- 
house's  battery,  Lieutenant  Richards,  nessed  the  action — Mr.  Layard,  who 
took  prisoner  a  Russian  general,  whose  saw  it  from  the  ships,  and  the  author 
horse  had  thrown  him,  and  who  was  of  Eothen,  who  rode  with  Lord  Rag- 
trying  to  hide  himself.     While  he  was  lan's  staff  throughout  the  day. 


CHAP.    V. — THE  BATTLE- FTELD. 

Going  out  of  our  camp  next  mom-  its  breast  pierced,  and  left  arm  broken 

ing,  to  see  where  our  own  division  lay,  by  a  round  shot.     Beside   these   lay 

I  heard  a  moaning  on  my  right,  on  the  two  other  soldiers,  one  alive,  wounded 

bank  of  one  of  the  ravines  we  had  fired  in    the   head,   and  resting,    like    the 

up    the   preceding  day.      Proceeding  other  sufferer,  on  a  comrade's  corpse, 

towards  the  sound,  I  found  it  came  which  lay  on  its  face.    The  first  man, 

from  a  wounded  Russian,  who  had  by  signs  and  words,  earnestly  begged 

made  a  piilow   of  the  corpse  of   a  for  water,  which   was   brought    him, 

brother  soldier  which  lay  on  its  back,  and  a  surgeon  coming  up,  examined 
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his  wounds.  Tlie  flesh  of  both  his  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  step 
thighs  had  been  torn  away ;  he  was  between  them.  Some  lay  with  their 
too  badly  injured  to  be  moved,  or  even  faces  buried  in  the  soil,  as  if  they  had 
relieved  otherwise  than  by  trying  to  fallen  as  they  turned  to  fly :  others 
make  him  comfortable  as  he  lay ;  and  on  their  backs  with  bulletrholes 
next  morning  it  was  a  relief  to  hear  through  their  foreheads ;  a  few  had 
that  he  had  died  in  the  night.  On  their  hands  outstretched,  as  if  still 
the  knoll  around  were  about  a  dozen  grasping  their  weapons,  or  grappling 
wounded  men,  who  had  lain  there  all  with  their  enemy.  Altogether,  I  es- 
night  in  torment,  and  to  whom  our  sol-  timatcd  the  bodies  in  and  about  the 
diers  now  afforded  a  temporary  relief,      breastwork  at  si?ven  or  eight  hundred, 

The  sides  of  the  ravine,  or  rather  of  whom  two-thirds  were  Russians; 
ffully,  were  sprinkled  all  the  way  yfi\h  and  the  returns  of  the  officers  charged 
bodies,  and  with  knapsacks  and  ac-  with  the  burial  duty  did  not  much 
coutrements  thrown  away  by  the  fly-  differ  from  that  conjecture.^ 
ing  enemy.  On  the  slopes,  too,  and  Passing  onward  to  the  right  of  the 
the  paths  crossing  them,  were  Jying  Russian  position,  the  plain  was  again 
dead  men  here  and  there,  with  scat-  thickly  strewn  with  dead;  the  tall 
tered  knapsacks  and  arms.  One  dead  bear-skins  showing  where  the  Guards 
Russian  appeared  to  have  been  lying  had  fought  In  a  narrow  hoUoW  way 
on  his  back,  probably  wounded,  or  I  observed  a  line  of  Russians,  who 
perhaps  killed,  when  a  shot  from  our  seemed  to  have  fallen  while  using  it 
batteries,  towards  which  his  head  was  as  a  breastwork.  Ascending  the 
turned,  had  carried  away  all  his  fea-  slope  to  the  top  of  the  position,  the 
tures,  leaving  an  unsightly  block,  and  bodies  there  bore  the  marks  of  cannon 
had  broken  his  foot  short  off  at  the  shot;  this  was  where  our  Are  had  turned 
instep,  where  it  hung  back  as  if  on  a  the  column.  In  a  spot  to  the  left, 
hinge.  fifty  or  sixty  bodies  showed  where 

But  it  was  not  till  reaching  the  the  Highlanders  had  poured  in  their 
plain  on  which  stood  the  unfinished  fire  at  the  close  of  the  battle ;  and 
signal-tower,  already  mentioned  as  again,  on  the  plains  at  the  top  of  the 
the  contested  point  in  the  French  heights,  files  of  slain,  with  the  round 
attack,  that  there  appeared  signs  of  shot  still  in  some  instances  sticking 
a  sanguinary  conflict.  Many  Rus-  in  the  farthest  body,  marked  the  line 
sians  lay  dead  there,  and  they  lay  of  retreat  where  the  artillery  had  last 
thicker  near  the  signal-tower,  the  fired  upon  the  enemy, 
hillock  on  which  it  was  built  being  All  over  the  ground,  so  grimly 
strewn  with  them.  Three  or  four  had  strewn,  were  numerous  parties  bury- 
been  bayoneted  while  defending  the  ing  the  dead,  and  carrying  off  the 
entrance;  and  in  the  narrow  space  wounded,  both  friends  and  foes, 
within,  which  was  divided  into  com-  Hospitals  had  been  established  in  the 
partments,  wore  three  or  four  small  village  north  of  the  river,  in  some 
groups,  slain  in  the  defence.  Another  empty  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
spot  near  contained  three  or  four  hun-  road.  Here  the  surgeons  of  the  army, 
dred  corpses.  and  some  from  the  navy,  were  in  ter- 

Riding  back  up  the  course  of  the  ribly  full  practice ;  and  as  those 
river,  we  came  to  the  slopes  where  whose  wounds  were  already  dressed 
the  British  had  been  most  warmly  were  borne  to  the  sea,  others  from 
engaged ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  the  field  took  their  places.  Parties  of 
real  nature  of  the  struggle  first  be-  sailors  carrying  hammocks  assisted 
came  apparent  The  slope  below  the  the  soldiers,  who  were  provided  with 
epaulment,  on  which  the  18-gun  bat-  stretchers  for  the  wounded,  and  the 
tery  had  been  posted,  was  covered  road  to  the  beach  was  crowded  with 
with  men  of  the  7th,  23d,  and  these.  Some  stray  Cossacks  were 
33d,  thickly  intermixed  with  grey-  seen  during  the  day  hovering  on  our 
coated,  helmeted  Russians.  Within  flank  and  rear,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  breastwork  the  enemy  lay  in  cavalry  patrolled  the  plain  we  had 
ranks.  One  company  seemed  to  have  been  marshalled  on  the  day  before,  to 
fallen  as  it  stood  ;  there  was  no  heap-  protect  the  hospitals  and  burial  par- 
ing of  the  bodies  one  on  another,  but   ties.    As  I  stood  ot  this  plain,  sketch- 
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ing  the  position  of  the  Russinn  army,  One  Englisli  soldier  was  said  to  have 
a  clergyman  approached  an  open  found  forty  gold  pieces  on  a  dead  body ; 
grave,  to  the  edge  of  which  a  party  and  I  heard  of  a  drummer  of  the  Guartls 
of  artillerymen  brought  a  body  wrapt  who,  assisting  a  wounded  Russian 
in  a  cloak.  It  was  Uiat  of  Lieutenant  officer,  reccivdl  from  him  his  purse. 
Cockerell,  whose  leg  had  been  carried  This  the  man  took  care  of,  and  gave 
away  by  a  cannon  shot  the  day  bo-  to  the  captain  of  his  company,  who 
fore,  while  in  action  with  his  battery  forwarded  it  to  the  Russian  on  board 
near  this  spot,  and  who  had  died  after  ship ;  but  it  was  returned,  with  a  re- 
amputation,  quest  that  the  drummer  would  keep 
Two  entire  days  were  occupied  in  it  as  a  token  of  the  owner*s  grati- 
removing  the  traces  of  conilict  and  tude. 

carrying  the  wounded  to  the  ships.        On  the  plain  near  the  signal-tower, 

The  Russian  arms  and  accoutrements  where  the  struggle  was  hottest  on  the 

left  on    the  field   were  collected  in  part  of  the  French,  our  allies  left  a 

heaps,  from  whence  the  curious  ga-  stone,      inscribed     "  Victoire     de     la 

thered  trophies  to  hand  down  to  oos-  Alma,*!  with  the  date.    The  English  • 

terity  as  mementoes  of  a  famous  neld.  left  no  monument  on  their  fatal  hill ; 

The  eagles  on  the  front  of  the  helmets  but  it  needs  none.    The  inhabitants 

of   the    Imperial    Guard    seemed    in  will  return  to  the  valley,  the  burnt 

greatest  request  for  this  purpose ;  and  village  will   be    rebuilt,  the    wasted 

tiiough,  on  the  second  evening,  I  ex-  vineyards  replanted,  and  tillage    will 

amined  some  hundreds  of  these  hel-  efface  the  traces  of  the  conflict ;  but 

mets,  I  found  all   had  been  stript  of  tradition  will  for  centuries  continue 

the  ornaments,  so  I  contented  myself  to  point,  with  no  doubtful  finger,  to 

with  a  pouch-belt      Some  were  so  the  spot  where  the  British  infantry, 

fortunate  as  to  get  excellent  rifies,  thinned  by  a  storm  of  cannon  shot, 

but  the  common  muskets  were  very  drove  the  battalions  of  the  Czar,  with 

shabby  in  appearance,  and  were  most-  terrible    slaughter,  from  one  of    the 

ly  thrown  away  after  being  broken,  strongest  positions  in  Europe. 


CHAP.  VI. — THE  KATCHA  AND  THE  BALBEK. 

Amid  this  scene  of  blood,  it  seemed  tion,  it  would  scarcelv  have  been  pm- 
unnatural  that  any  one  could  find  dent  for  him  to  risK  a  battle  where 
time  to  dio  other  than  a  violent  death,  the  pursuit  might  carry  the  victors 
But  the  cholera  still  exacted  its  daily  into  Sebastopol  along  with  the  van- 
tribute.      Major    Wellesley    of    the  quished. 

Staff  died  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the  The  position  on  the  Eatcha  is,  in 

battle.    Brigadier  Tylden,  of  the  En-  one  respect,  more  advantageous  than 

gineers,  whom  I  met  riding  over  tho  that  on  the  Alma.    Like  the  latter, 

^ound  in  good  health  on  the  follow-  it  has  a  village  on  the  north  bank  of 

ing  day,  never  lefl  the  field,  but  ex-  the  river,  beyond  which  is  a  plain ; 

pired  after  a  few  hours'  illness ;  and  but  the  plain,  in  this  instance,  instead 

there  were  many  others  who  passed  of  sloping  upwards  against  the  line  of 

unharmed  through  the  combat,  only  fire,  is    quite   level  for  about   three 

to  die  a  less  soldierly  death  by  pesti-  quarters  of  a  mile ;   and  the  lower 

lence.  range  of  heights  on  which  the  cannon 

The  road  between  the  Alma  and  would  have  been  posted,  being  less 

the  Katcha,  traversed  by  the  army  on  elevated  than  the  knolls  occupied  by 

the    23d,    lay    as    before    over    dry  the  artillery  at  the  Alma,  every  shot 

grassy  plains.    Here  we  expected  to  that  bounded  along  the  plain  would 

find  the  enemy  awaiting  us ;  but,  as-  have  told  with  double  effect     Except 

cending    the    ridge  which   overlooks  at  the  ford,  the  banks  of  tho  river 

the  valley,  we  saw  the  heights  unoc-  were  high,  and  as  steep  as  the  sides  of 

cupied.    The  lesson  on  the  Alma  had  a  trench.    It  was  such  a  portion  as 

been  so  sharp  that  the  enemy  never  English    troops    would    nave     held 

stood  again  m  the  field;  and  could  against  the  world  in  arms,  and,  bad 

b^  have  found  heart  to  bold  the  ^al-  the  enemy  made  a  determined  stand 
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there,  the  conflict  would  have  been  no  cent."     They  also  praised  highly  our 

less  desperate  and  bloody  than  that  of  artillery^  the    horses  and   equipment 

the  20lh.  of  which  were  certainly  not  to  be  sur- 

Though  it  was  scarcely  noon  when  j)as8ed. 

we  reached   the  heights   beyond   the  A  yawning  rift,  half  a  mile>  wide, 

river,    we    encamped    there    for    the  separates  the  heights  on  the  opposite 

night.     The  village  extended  for  some  sides  of   the  Balbek.       Beyond  the 

distance  along  the  narrow  valley,  and  stream    the  aspect  of   the    country 

became,    up    the    stream,    extremelv  changes  from   grassy   plains  to  hills, 

pretty,  with  nice  white  houses  stano-  divided  by  deep  ravines,  and  covered 

ing  amid  poplars,  and  surrounded  by  with  low  oak-coppice.     A  steep  road, 

vineyards,    gardens,    and    stackyards,  which   the  English  and  French  artil- 

The  cottages   had  been   deserted  in  lory  descended  together,  led  us  to  the 

evident  haste;    bedsteads  were    still  river.    Down  the  hill  we  found  two 

standing;  largo  chests  which  had  ap-  waggons,  painted    green,  abandoned 

parently  held  the  household  gods  and  by  the   Russians  :    they  contained  ^ 

treasures  were  open  and  empty ;  and  creat  number  of    copper    pans  and 

there  were  cradles  from  which  the  in-  dishes,   and   about  20,000  rounds   of 

fants    had    lately   been    snatched    in  rifle  ammunition,   the  balls    pointed, 

hurry  and  alarm.      All  the  cottages  and  fitting  a  two-grooved  rifle.    The 

were  very  neat  and  clean,  and  the  .  Russian  method  of  folding  a  cartridge 

furniture  spoke  of  comfort    This,  as  is  particularly  neat  and  convenient: 

well   as  the  doors  and  rafters,   was  the  end  can  be  twisted  off  and  the 

appropriated  by  the  soldiers  as  fire-  powder  exposed  in  a  moment 

wood  to  cook  their  rations ;  and  from  Passing  up  the  valley  to  the  river, 

every  door-way  might  be  seen  emerg-  we  cxune  to  a  small  villa,  which  had 

in^  a  forager  with  a  beam,  a  bench,  been    plundered    by    the    retreating 

or  a  chest,  and  under  every  camp-fire  Russians.      I  rode  up  the  road  leading 

were  blazing  the   splinters  of   some  to  the  courtyard,  and  tying  my  horse 

cherished  Lar,  or  long-descended  heir-  to   the    garden    railing,    entered  the 

loom.     Many  cats  lingered  with  feline  house.     On   the  steps  of  the  porch 

tenacity  about  these  forsaken  thresh-  were  some  broken  arm-chairs  covered 

olds,  winking  lazily  at  the  new-com-  with  yellow  damask.      In  a  room  on 

crs  as  they  suckled   their  kittens  in  the  right  were  broken  sofas,  chairs, 

the   sun,   and    apparently  indifferent,  and  ciird*tables  heaped  together,  and 

so   that  mice  were  plentiful,  whether  a  pbno,  still  tuneable,  with  the  front 

Russians  or  British  held  the  village,  board'  torn  off,    exposing  the   keys. 

I  carried  a  small  black  one,  which  one  Upstairs  was  a  small  library,  where  a 

of  our  people  picked  up  on  the  bank  good  many  French  books  lay  scattered 

of  the  river,  on  my  holsters  for  some  on  the  floor.      Portraits  of  a  lady  and 

time,  feeding  him  with  biscuit ;    but  gentleman,  of  a  very  low  signboard- 

duriiig  my  absence  from  the  saddle  kind-of-order  of  art,    had  been  torn 

he  made  off*.      ^lany  ownerless  dogs  from  their  frames ;  and  two  fine  mir- 

madc  friends  with  the  army  here,  and,  rors,  quite  uninjured,  in  mlt  frames, 

no  doubt,  will  long  be  found  in  the  leant  against  Uie  wall  amid  a  heap  of 

ranks,  all  answering,  of  course,  to  the  other  furniture.    In  front  of  the  house 

name  of  Katcha.      At  this  place  the  was  a  garden  laid  out  in  flower-beds, 

Scotch  Greys  and  the  57th  regiment  with  fruit-trees  in  the  midst  of  them, 

joined  the  arm^.  I   climbed   into  a   tree    bearing  still 

Between  this  river  and  the  Balbek  some  large  yellow  plums,  and  found 
the  Allied  arinies  marched  so  close  to  them  delicious,  though  rather  over- 
each  other,  on  the  24th,  that  the  red  ripe.  On  the  right  of  Ihe  garden  was 
coats  almost  intermingled  with  the  a  vineyard  with  plenty  of  grapes.  On 
blue;  and  the  officers  of  the  two  na-  the  left  a  fence,  lined  wi£  dahlias  in 
tions  rode  together.  Prince  Napoleon  full  bloom,  gay  in  colour,  though  not 
conversing  with  the  Duke  of  Cam-  of  high  floricultural  rank,  separated 
bridge.  The  Guards  and  Highlanders  the  garden  from  a  kind  of  orchard  of 
were  on  the  rights  and  were  much  ad-  apples,  pears,  and  peach-trees.  Un- 
mircd  by  the  French  officers,  who  der  the  latter  the  fruit  lay  thick  on 
called  them  '^  superb"  and  *'  magnifi-  the  ground,  and  before  riding  off  I 
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filled  my  haversack  to  furnish  a  des-  those  articles^  of  dress  from  their  ori- 
sert.  '^  ginal  blue  to  a  dirty  olive-green.  How- 
Passing  the  river  we  ascended  a  ever,  the  pumpkin,  mashed  in  tho 
narrow,  strong,  winding  rond,  leading  Yankee  faishion,  and  the  boiled  cabbage, 
up  a  steep  ravme  ;  and,  emerging  into  turned  out  so  good,  that  no  vain  regrets 
plainer  ground  at  the  top,  pitched  our  were  expended  on  my  unfortunate 
tents  amid  the  coppice,  in  the  pleasant-  contribution  to  the  feast 
est  camping-ground  we  had  yet  found  Wo  were  now  so  close  to  the  great 
in  the  Crimea.  While  dinner  was  object  of  the  expedition,  that,  by  go- 
getting  ready,  the  allurements  of  in*;  up  the  road  about  a  mile  and  a 
which  were  heightened  by  the  pre-  half,  tho  towers  and  fortifications  of 
sence  of  a  fine  cabbage  and  a  pump-  Sebastopol  were  seen,  at  no  ^reat  dia- 
kin  from  the  garden  of  the  villa,  I  tance,  in  the  ba.sin  below.  This  was 
took  off*  my  haversack  to  display  the  the  north  front  of  the  place,  to  strength- 
dessert  it  contained.  But  tho  trans-  en  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russian 
formation  of  the  money  in  the  Eastr  engineers  had  been  directed  since  the 
em  tale  into  dry  leaves,  was  not  expedition  had  been  first  talked  of. 
more  disappointing  to  the  owner  than  The  whole  of  the  ground  there  was 
the  spectacle  now  revealed.  The  supposed  to  be  rendered  deadly  by  bat- 
ripeness  of  the  fruit  had  unfitted  it  teries  and  mines,  and  the  next  move 
to  bear  the  jolting  of  my  horse.  Plums  in  the  game  was  anxiously  awaited, 
and  peaches  were  squeezed  into  a  We  had  halted  two  nights  on  this 
shapeless  compound,  and  mixed  with  ground,  during  which  the  cavalry  and 
crumbs  of  ration-hiscuit ;  while  in  the  horse-artillery,  who  were  on  outpost 
centre  of  the  mass  lay  imbedded  a  duty,  led  a  hard  life.  The  horses  had 
piece  6i  dried  tongue,  escaped  from  neither  forage  nor  water  for  forty- 
its  envelope;  and  the  expressed  juice  eight  hours,  all  which  time  they  re- 
of  the  fruit,  partly  running  down  the  mained  accoutred  and  h«irnessed;  and 
leg  of  my  trousers,  partly  absorbed  by  the  men  and  officers  did  not,  for  these 
my  forage-cap,  which  was  in  my  and  two  other  days,  taste  meat, 
haversack,  had  turned  the  colour  of 


CHAPTER    VII. THE    JLAKK  MARCH. 

Towards  noon  on  the  26th  the  artil-  who    might    pick    off  the   men    and 

lery  of  the  first  division  received  orders  horses,  and  capture  the  guns  without 

to  march  immediately,  without  wait-  risk. 

ing  for  the  infantry,  up  the  road  near  Presently  Lord  Raglan  came  ridintr 
which  we  were  encamped.  Proceed-  up,  followed  by  his  staf!',  and  demand- 
ing about  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  white  ed  sharply  why  we  had  halted  ;  and, 
house  on  the  roadside,  in  front  of  going  to  the  troop  in  front,  ordvred 
which  Lord  Raglan  and  General  them  immediately  to  proceed,  himself 
Airey  were  seated  looking  at  a  map.  leading'^tho  way.  Accordingly,  we 
His  lordship  motioned  us  to  take  a  advanced  through  the  wood  for  about 
by-road  into  the  woods  on  our  left,  three  miles  farther,  when  Lord  Raglan 
and  called  out  to  us  to  go  south-  and  his  staff  came  back  in  haste,  in- 
east.  Accordingly  we  went  on,  steer-  quiring  for  the  cavalry.  In  an  open 
ing  by  the  sun,  and  following  the  space  in  front  of  us  they  had  come 
main  path,  which  was  overhung  with  suddenly  on  a  Russian  force,  marching 
bushes.  After  proceeding  in  this  at  right  angles  to  our  own. 
way  for  an  hour,  our  progress  was  Had  the  enemy,  whose  nujnbers 
stopped  by  a  troop  of  our  horse  artil-  were  variously  estimated  at  from  ten 
lery,  halted  in  tho  road  in  front,  to  fifteen  thousimd  men,  known  our 
Finding  themselves  unsupported  by'  order  of  march,  thoy  might,  by  throw- 
cavalry,  they  had  naturally  become  ing  a  sufficient  force  of  infantry  into 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  right  the  wood,  have  captured,  or  at  any 
flank  and  front  in  a  spot  where  artil-  rate  disabled,  about  twenty  of  our 
lery  would  be  taken  at  a  great  disad-  guns.  The  cavalry,  some  squadrons 
vantage  if  attacked    by  Bkirraishera,  of  which  presently  trotted  past  us  to 
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tho  front,  could  not  have  acted  effi-  them  to  abandon  some  of  their  vehicles, 

ciently  against  musketry  in   a  thick  Those  left  on  the  plain  were  immedi- 

wood ;   the  artillery  themselves  could  ately  submitted  by  the    artillerymen 

not  have  acted  at  all ;  and  our  own  and  dragoons  to  a  rigorous  examina- 

infantry,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tion.    They  appeared  to  contain  the 

body  of  the  rifles,  which  presently  fol-  wardrobe    of   some    luckless  cavalry 

lowed  the  hussars  to  tho  front,  was  officer.     Blue  jackets,    trimmed  with 

still    some    miles  in    rear.      Luckily  black  fur,  and  laced  with  silver,  sil- 

the  enemy,  far    from    adopting    any  ver    sashes,    smart    shakos,    marked 

such  bold  measure,  at  once  took  to  with  the  number  "12"  in  silver,  and 

flight,  the  meeting  bein^f  no  more  ex-  gorgeous  shabracks,  were  among  the 

pected,  and  much  less  desired,  by  him  spoils.     There  were  also  fine   shirts 

than  by  us :    and  our  horse-artillery,  and  other  garments,  a  looking-glass 

debouching  into  the  open  space,  opened  in  an  inlaki  tortoise-shell  case,  which 

at  once  on  tho  rear  of  the  fugitives,  I  tried  in  vain  to  tempt  the  captor  to 

who,  in   their    haste,   left  some  car-  sell  mo  (J^  said  if  ho  was  spared  he 

rirtges  with  baggage  and  ammunition  hoped  to  look  at  himself  in  it  in  Eng- 

on  the  plain.  land),  and  a  sort  of  altar-piece,  in  a 

On  this  small  plain,  which  is  sur-  great  wooden  case  with  folding  doors, 
rounded  by  trees,  stands  a  largo  which,  being  thrown  back,  disclosed 
white  house,  known  as  Mackenzie's  a  goodly  assemblage  of  saints  and 
Farm.  From  Sebastopol  a  road  crosses  sacred  personages,  whose  figures  were 
it  at  right  angles  to  the  one  we  had  gilt ;  whilfe  their  faces  appearing 
come  by,  ascending  very  steeply  from  through  holes  left  in  the  metal,  were 
the  plains  below,  on  the  side  of  the  beautifully  painted  on  ivory  behind, 
city,  and  descending  again  on  the  left  There  was  some  concealed  machinery 
after  passing  the  farm.  Down  tho  by  which  the  figures  were  moved.  My 
road  to  tho  left  tho  troop  of  horscartil-  own  share  of  the  spoil  was  a  largo 
lury  (Maude's)  pressed  in  pursuit,  and  backet  filled  with  corn  attached  to 
came  up  with  some  infantry,  who,  one  of  tho  carriages,  into  which  my 
turning  on  tho  skirts  of  the  wood,  horse  immediately  plunged  his  muz- 
fired  a  volley,  which  did  no  damage,  zle,  having  had  but  short  rations  for 
and  ran  into  tho  bushes ;  when  tlie  some  days  past 
artillery,  unlimbering,  opened  with  By  degrees  the  divisions  of  infantry 
case  shot,  and  killed  several.  Some  came  through  the  wood,  and  formed 
of  the  Scots  Greys,  dismounting,  went  on  the  plain.  The  cavalry,  coming 
skirmishing  through  the  wo^,  and  back  from  tho  pursuit,  brought  in  a 
about  a  dozen  Russians,  throwing  few  prisoners,  mounted  on  Russian 
themselves  down  and  pretending  to  carriages,  wilJi  some  pairs  of  nice 
be  dead,  rose  after  they  were  past  and  horses.  An  officer  was  taken,  to 
fired  on  them,  for  which  discreditable  whom  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  pat 
ruse  they  were,  as  they  deserved  to  some  questions  in  French  about  the 
be,  all  put  to  death.  late  battle.    "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  our  men 

In  the  mean  time,  all  tho  artillery  fought  well  enough,  but  'tis  of  no  use 

was  brought  into  the  open  space  and  — ^your  infantry  are  the  best  in  the 

placed  in  position  in  both  directions,  world." 

so  as  to  open  on  the  force  that  had  Before  we  resumed  our  march,  a 

passed  us  if  it  returned,  or  on  any  dull  deep  roar  was  heard  behind  us, 

other  body  which  might  be  following  and  from  amid  the  trees  ascended  a 

it.     Going  to  tho  edge  of  the  plain  column  of  smoke,  itself  in  shape  like 

opposite  the  side  we  had  debouched  a  magnificent  tree,  its  rounded  out- 

from,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  lines    spreading,    like    white    foliage, 

of  a  steep  cliff  descending  to  the  plains  high  and  wide.    This  was  the  explo- 

below,  along  which  was  retreating  a  sion  of  an  ammunition  waggon  of  the 

train  of  carriages  which,  cut  ofi"  by  our  enemy,  which  Captain   Fortescue  of 

advance,  had  turned  back  by  the  road  the  artillery  had  been  ordered  to  blow 

they  came.     A  gun  was  moved  down  up.    Then    tho    divisions    moved    in 

this  road,  and  some  rounds  were  fired,  their  accustomed  order  of  march  down 

with  no   other   effect,  however,  than  the  steep  chalky  hill,  on  the  preci- 

accelerating  their  flight,  and  causing  pitous  side  of  which  were  numerona 
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carts  and  wofirgons,  npdet  by  those  our  allies,  following  in  onr  steps,  were 

who  had  fled  oack  by  the  road  they  encamping  there, 
eame.    The  march  was  slow,  and  the        It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  object 

stoppages    from     the    carriages    and  of  the  Russian  troops  in  thus  sallying 

waggons    halting  on  the  steep,  fre-  from   Sebastopol.      Probably  it  was 

quent:  and,  though  evening  was  ap-  done  with  a  view  to  operate  in   the 

preaching,  we  still  had    to   traverse  woods  in  our  rear  during  the  siege, 

some  miles  of  plain  before  reaching  on    the   supposition    that  we  should 

water.    These  plains  had  a  surface  of  attack  the  fortress  from  our  camp  on 

chalk  covered  thinly  with  grass,  amid  the  Balbek.   But  for  the  halt  which  our 

which  the  white  dust  rose  in  clonds  artillery  made  in  the  wood,  it  would 

at  every  step,  and  chalky  hills  were  have  debouched  at  Mackenzie's  Form, 

all  around.    At  length,  after  a  long  across  the  middle   instead  of  across 

and    weary  march,  we    reached    the  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  column  of 

river  Tchemaya,  which  runs  throus^h  route.     Had  the  infantry  been  close, 

the  valley  of  Inkerroan,  and   pitched  in  ffuflicicnt  force  to  support  us,  this 

our  tents    after    nightfall,   while  the  would  have  insured  the  discomflture  of 

rear  divisions  and  batteries  did  not  the  Russians,  and  the  capture  of  many 

arrive    till    some     hours    afterwards,  prisoners.    But,  under  the  actual  cir- 

During  the  night,  the  redness  of  ihe  cumstances,  wd  may  consider  the  halt 

sky  above  the  heights  on  which  Mac-  fortunate,  and  console  ourselves  with 

kenzie's  Farm   stands,    showed    that  thinking  all's  well  that  ends  well. 


CHAP.  Vin. — OCCCPATION  OF  BALAKLAVA. 

On  the  27th  we  only  went  about  able  fort    Presentiy  ship's  guns  were 

four  miles;  but  the  consequences  of  heard  from  the  sea.    Our  own  conti- 

the  long  and  fatiguing  march  of  the  nued  to  Are  from  the  height  on  the 

day  before, showed  themselves  directly  left,  and  dust    flew,  from   the  walls 

we  started.    Men,  fallen  out  of  the  where  they  struck ;  while  the  garrison, 

ranks,  began  to  strew  the  roadside,  instead  of   continuing  to  reply,   ran 

many  ofthcm  in  the  agonies  of  cholera;  along  the  edge  of  the  wall  towards 

and,  within  a  mile,  I   saw  at  least  the  sea,  apparently  in  great  agitation, 

fifty  or  sixty  Highlanders   lying  ex-  A  party  of  Rifles,  moving  up  the  slopes, 

hausted.     On  this  day  Colonel  Cox,  entered  the  place- and  followed    the 

of  the  Guards,  seized  with  cholera,  garrison  along  the  wall,  and  a  white 

was  taken  up  on  one  of  our  gun-lim-  flag  showed  that  Balaklava  had  sor- 

bers,  and,  going  on  shipboard,  died  the  rendered,  fortunately  without  any  blood 

same  evening.  spilt ;  while  a  small  English  steamer. 

Before  noon  the  first  division  halted  appearing  suddenly  on  the   piece  of 

ai  the  mouth  of  a  gorge  between  very  water  below,  assured  us  that  the  har- 

lofty  hills ;  and  up  the  heights  enclos-  hour  was  our  own,  and  our  communi- 

ing  it,  the  brigades  of  the  light  division  cation  with  the  fleet  re-established. 

advanced,  one  on  each   side ;    while  The    manoeuvre,  now    successfully 

some  riflemen   took  possession  of  a  accomplished,  of  transferring  the  army 

low  pointed  hill  in  the  valley,  crowned  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of 

with  a  white  house.     From  beyond  Sebastopol,  would,  as  before  remarked, 

this  hill  we  presently  heard  some  of  have  been   impossible  under  the   old 

the  guns  of  the  light  division,  and  the  conditions  of  war.     With  a  stationary 

smoKe  of  others  also  rolled  back  over  dep6t  north   of   Sebastopol,  convoys 

the  heights  on  the  left,  while  a  shell  with  munitions  could  not  have  been 

or  two  from  the  enemy  burst  over  the  taken  past  the  fortress,  unless  guarded 

vallev.    The  Guards  were  moved  for-  by  detachments  of  such  strength  as 

ward  into  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  could  not  have  been  spared  from  the 

the  gorge,  down  which  appeared  a  army,  and  then    only  with  constant 

piece  of  water  like  a  small  lake,  closed  risk  of   interruption  and    loss.      To 

at  the  other  extremity  by  a  high  hill  transfer  this  dep6t  to  the  sotrth  Vide 

erowned  by  a  long  wall  with  towers,  of  the  fortress,  in  sailing  ships,  the 

lookiag  in  the  distance  like  a  respect-  first   condition    must    have    been   a 
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favourable  wind ;  and,  when  the  fleet  being  concealed  by  an  abrupt  bend, 
had  obtained  this  and  taken  ad  van-  I  have  seen  something  like  it  in  the 
tage  of  it,  the  manoeuvre,  detected  basins  of  the  hills  around  Snowdon  and 
from  the  fortress,  would  have  been  Cader  Idris.  Except  at  the  upper  ex- 
baffled  by  the  interposition  of  a  Rus-  tremity,  where  it  grows  shallow,  it 
sian  force  on  the  land  side  of  Bala-  shelves  down  to  an  extraordinary 
kiava.  But,  thanks  to  steam,  the  army  depth  close  to  the  shore.  Its  greatest 
could  afford  to  abandon  its  communi-  width  is  about  400  yaitis.  In  tho 
cations  with  tho  fleet  on  the  Baibck,  course  of  the  afternoon  many  shina 
confident  of  resuming  them  at  the  came  in  and  ranged  themselves  sido 
point  concerted ;  and  the  labours  of  by  side  close  to  the  south  shore ; — 
tho  Russian  engineers,  long  directed  the  Agamemnon,  towering  above  the 
solely  to  resist  the  anticipated  attack  rest,lookcdlike  the  old  puzzle  of  the  reel 
on  the  north  side,  were,  by  this  un-  in  the  bottle  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
expected  movement,  rendered  un-  Thotown,con8i3tingof  several  narrow 
availing.  streets,  stands  on   tho  south  shore; 

As  Balaklava   henceforth   becomes  tho  women,  apprehensive  of  ill  treat- 

a  place  of  importance  in  the  narrative  ment,  had  fled  to  the  opposite  side,  but 

of  the  campaign,  it  is  worth  deserib-  a  staff  officer  crossing  to  assure  them  of 

ing,  and  indeed  deserves  notice  from  safety,    several    boat-loads    returned, 

its  picturesque  beauty.  Amongst  them  was  a  poor  lady  who 

The  valley,  extending  less  than  a  told  me  in  French  that  she  had  left 
mile  from  the  gorge  to  the  edge  of  Sebastopol  only  tho  day  before,  "  to 
the  harbour,  consists  of  gardens,  mea-  escape  from  the  English  :"  she  sub- 
dows,  and  vineyards,  the  latter  spread-  mitted  with  exceeding  good  grace  to 
ing  a  little  way  up  tho  slopes  on  each  the  will  of  fate.  Outside  tho  guard- 
side  till  the  hard  rock  forbids  further  room  were  ranged  in  order  the  garri- 
cultivation.  To  the  soldiers,  long  son  to  the  number  of  eighty,  with  their 
accustomed  to  eat  their  ration,  fresh  venerable  whitc-mustached  command- 
or  salt,  with  tho  vegetable  accompani-  ant,  prisoners  of  war,  their  arms  bein^ 
ment  of  rice  only,  the  vineyards,  rich  piled  on  the  ground  in  front  Behind 
with  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  and  the  the  town  the  rock  slopes  very  steeply 
gardens,  abounding  overhead  in  apples  up  to  tho  wall  and  tho  towers  at  the 
and  plums,  and  underfoot  in  pump-  top.  These,  built  in  rude  times,  and 
kins,  tomatoes,  and  cabbages,  all  of  unrepaired  for  centuries,  are  absolutely 
excellent  quality,  appeared  a  para-  useless  for  defence.  The  ruinous 
dise.  The  lastrmentioned  vegetable  towers  seem  ready  to  topple  over  with 
seemed  especially  agreeable  to  the  the  first  footstep  that  ascends  their 
military  palate ;  and  men  of  all  arms  broken  stair;  huge  gaps  yawn  in  the 
of  the  service  might  be  seen  crossing  inter\'ening  walls;  and  tho  portions  of 
the  meadows,  bearing  on  tiieir  shoul-  tho  latter  still  standing  show,  by  their 
ders  long  poles,  on  which  whole  rows  thin  parapet  raised  in  front  of  a  nar« 
of  cabbages  were  impaled.  Clusters  row  path,  that  they  were  intended  ta 
of  trees  were  intermingled  with  tho  resist  an  enemy  who  knew  not  the  use 
spots  of  tillage,  and  a  smalh  stream,  of  cannon.  Nevertheless,  at  a  distance 
filling  wells  as  it  went,  flowed  along  these  shattered  stones  woro  an  impo»- 
the  meadows.  ing  and  martial  aspect^  like  an  ancient 

The  harbour,  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea  suit  of  mail  in  an  armoury.    There 

winding  between  steep  barren  heights,  were  no  guns  in  the  place,  and  the 

looked  more  like  a  fresh-water  lake  shells    fired    at    us    were    from    a 

than  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  its  mouth  mortar. 
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ZAIDSS  :    A  ROIIAKOE. 

PAST  T. 

CHAPTER   I. — THE   GRAIIGE. 

•*  Some  call  it  the  Uplands,  sir,  and  dery  sand,  and  tho    hidden   shifting' 

some  call  it  tho  Gnmgc — to  us  here-  banks  that  make  this  shore  so  dan- 

abouts  it  is  nought  but  tho  Squire's  gcrous,  and  witliout  cither  beauty  or 

house  ;  that's  tho  name."  interest  to  claim  a  second  glance  from 

Such  would  be  tho  answer  of  tho  an  unacquainted  eye. 

Cheshire  peasant  of  whom  you  asked  The  trees  of  the  district  arc  few  and 

the  desiccation  of  this  old-established  scanty ;  twisted  and  stni<?g]ing  oaks, 

femily  dwelling-place :  it  is  both  the  Scotch  firs,  gaunt  and  defiant,  bits  of 

Uplands  ^nd  tho  Grange  in  reality,  half-grown    hedgerow,  and   wild    di- 

but  tho  Squire's  house,  its  simplest  shevellod  willows.     On  the  sheltered 

and  most  common  distinction,  is  suffi-  side  of  this  hill  alone  a  young  planta- 

ciently    satisfactory.       Tho    scenery  tion  flourishes ;  and  under  the  shadow 

about  b  Cheshire    scenery — nothing  of  these  trees,  closely  folded  into  a 

grand  or  elevated  certtUnly,  but,  after  cozy  nook  of  this  strong-ribbed  iron 

its  .bare,  bleak,   windy  fashion,  wild  miniature    of   a    mountain,    lies    the 

enough  to  please  a  moderate  taste  for  Grange  or  Uplands,  the  Squire's  house 

desolation.    Tho  principal  feature  in  of  the  adjacent  village,  and  tho  scene 

the  landscape    is    a  low   rocky  hill,  of  our  tale. 

where  a  shelf  of  bare  brown  whin-  The  house  is  such  a  moated  Grange 
stone,  almost  as  hard  as  granite,  alter-  as  Mariana  herself  might  have  inha- 
nates  with. a  slope  of  that  close,  stip-  bited;  a  far-seeing,  wistful,  solitary 
pery  hill-side  turf,  rich  with  thyme  house,  commanding  long  lines  of  road, 
and  low-springing  plants  of  heather,  along  which  nobody  ever  travels.  The 
with  bits  of  clover  and  crowflowor,  freest  heart  in  the  world  might  pine 
and  infant  prickles  of  furze,  which  at  one  of  these  deep  antique  windows, 
seems  to  seize  and  hold  fast  the  and  grow  aweary  of  its  life,  looking 
warmth  of  sunshine  better  than  tho  along  the  roads  from  the  Grange; 
most  velvet  greensward.  A  strange,  and  the  Grange  stands  straining  all 
eerie-looking,  solitary  windmill,  the  its  dark  glowing  eyes  into  the  day  and 
very  picture  of  useless  labour,  flapping  into  the  night,  as  if  on  constant  watch 
its  long  solemn  wings  in  tho  air,  for  the  expected  stranger  who  never 
crowns  one  dreary  mound;  on  the  comes  out  of  the  wintry  windy  horizon, 
other  is  a  small  round  tower  of  obser-  It  is  a  rare  chance,  indeed,  when 
vation,  surmounted  by  a  gallery,  there  is  not  a  reddening  of  storm  in 
whence  you  can  look  out  upon  the  the  sunset  which  blazes  upon  this 
sea ;  and  the  summit  of  this  dreary  uplying  house — a  still  rarer  joy  when 
little  hill,  and  these  two  buildings  tho  morning  comes  without  the  chill 
standing  out  abrupt  and  gaunt  from  breath  of  a  sea  gale — and  tho  sea  it- 
its  points,  striko  sneer  upon  the  sky  self  could  not  witness  a  wilder  riot  of 
without  a  softening  tree.  To  be  so  wind  and  brewing  tempest  than  rings 
minute  in  real  extent,  and  so  slightly  about  the  ears  of  tho  dwellers  here 
elevated,  the  loneliness  and  silence  of  through  many  a  winter  night.  The 
this  place  is  remarkable ;  below  it,  a  old  house  never  wavers  of  its  footing 
long  stretch  of  pasture,  the  flattest  for  such  an  armiment,  but  stands  firm 
and  least  varied  of  Cheshire  fields  upon  the  littlo  rocky  platform  over 
stretches  away  towards  the  bleak  sand-  which  a  lawn,  which  has  been  green 
banks  and  unfeatured  coast — a  trea-  for  centuries,  mantles  warmly,  and^ 
cherous  shore,  where  the  waves  roll  in  stoutly  defiant  of  the  winds  to  whieh 
strong  and  wild,  with  a  tawny  foam  it  has  been  used  so  long,  sets  its  baek 
and  ocean  force,  but  where  there  is  against  the  hill,  and  holds  its  ground, 
scarcely  either  rock  or  headland — no-  In  a  semicircle  round  the  front  of 
tbiBg  but  the  border  of  dry  and  pow-  the   Grange  is  tho  moat,  which  in 
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these  peaceable  days  is  nothing  better  ago,  carrying  his  tray  to  the  modem 
than  a  pond  enclosed  in  broken  ma-  drawing-room — and  as  he  opens  the 
sonry,  the  evil  qualiUea  of  which  bit  door,  the  modern  luxury  of  a  soft 
of  half-stagnant  water  are  numerous,  Persian  carpet  appears  just  edging 
and  would  be  more  so  in  a  less  breezy  the  pavement  of  the  hall.  The  won- 
locality,  while  its  sole  good  one  is  an  der  is,  after  all,  that  there  is  so  slight 
innumerable  crop  of  water-lilies;  but  an  incongruity  felt  and  visible  be- 
no  one  has  the  heart  to  destroy  this  tweenthe  antique  life,  chill  here  with- 
bit  of  antiquity,  and  every  one  is  out  in  the  ancient  apartment,  and  the 
proud  of  the  swan-like  floating  flowers,  modem  life,  warm  and  full  of  comfort, 
Behind  the  house  rises  the  rocky  de-  which  meets  it  on  the  threshold  of  the 
fence  of  the  hill,  so  sheltered  here  that  modem  room. 

it  is  green  with  the  richest  turf,  and        It  is  an  autumn   evening,  and  the 
draped  with  wealth  of  hardy,  ruddy,  whole  family  are  assembled    within, 
hall  alpine  flowers.      Fruit-trees  and  The  room  is  large— very  largo  for  the 
blossoming  shrubs  do  not  refuse  to  dimensions  of  the  house — stretching 
grow  under  this  verdant  shadow,  and  from  the  broad  and  heavy  mullioned 
within   the  warm   and  well-defended  window  which  looks  towaros  the  front, 
enclosure ;  and  they  say  it  is  summer  to  the  long  narrow  modern    sashes 
in  the  garden  of  the  Grange  many  a  which  open  upon  the  green  turf  and  * 
day  after  the  autumn  winds  are  wild  trim   walks    of   the    garden    behind, 
upon  the  dreary  fields  of  the  level  More  than  one  smaller  room  opens 
country,  and  when  the  last  hollyhocks  from    this    drawing-room,    ana    tho 
are  dying  in  the  cottage  flower-plots  family  must  be  a  tolerably  aflfection- 
below.      Modern   requirements    have  ate  and  harmonious  family,  or  it  could 
made  sad  havoc  in  the  regularity  of  the  not  bear  such  close  neighbourhood, 
building — modem  improvements,  be-  One  door  which  you  would  fancy  to 
ginning  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  have  open  directly  into  the  wall,  opens  in- 
thrown   out  oriel  windows,  and  en-  stead  into   one   of   the  oddest  little 
larged  casements,  and  built  additions,  nooks  of  building,  as  bright  as  day- 
till  the  Grange,  though  still  not  very  light,  all  aglow  with  a  great  round 
large,  is  a  cluster  of  houses,  a  domes-  widdow,    whore    with     fairy    book- 
tic  chronicle  of  architecture  in  its  own  shelves,  and   a  miniature  piano,  with 
person,  and    has  just  that    graceful  little  ottomans    and  couches,  dainty 
medley  of  styles  and  periods,  which,  with  their  own  needlework,  the  young 
with  tho  ivies  and  mosses  of  old  cen-  ladies  of  the  house  have  made  them- 
turies,  and  the  living  flowers  of  to-day,  selves  a  bower — for  only  the  young 
combine  to  form  the  finest  harmony  of  ladies'  maid,  who  is  much  the  finest 
a  hereditary  dwelling-place.  person  in  the  family,  calls  it  the  boudoir. 
Within,  there  is  an  old    hall,  no  Just  at  the  opposite  end,  running  off 
longer  used  or  possible  to  use  in  theso  at  an  angle,  a  low  one-storeyed  ad^- 
days.      Remnants  of   old   armour,  a  tion  to  the  original  house,  is  the  gen- 
faded    banner,    and    an    emblazoned  tlemanly    retirement,    tho    library,  a 
coat-of-arms,   give   something  of  an-  larger,   graver    apartment — less    gay 
cestral  dignity  to  this  ancient  apart-  and    more    comfortable;    while    the 
ment;  but  the  modern  servant,  who  mother  claims  as  her  own  exclusivo 
goes    sofl-fobted    across  its    echoing  property,  a  door  opposite  the  evcr- 
stones  towards  one  of  those  closed  open  door  of  the  young  ladies'  room, 
doors,   which    break   tho  wall^  looks  The    matron's    "closer*    is    alvwiys 
strangely  out    of  keeping  with  the  closed,   and    is    a    sober,    lody-like 
variegated  pavement,  the  great  wide  housekeeper's  room ;  so  each  separate 
chimney,  and  lofty  window,  which  he  interest   having   its   separate  posses- 
passes  in  his  way.     No  longer  the  rude  sion  in  a  cluster  round  the  drawing- 
retainers  of  an  old  Cheshire  barony  to  room,  it  is  less  wonderful  to  find  the 
make  this  vaulted   roof   ring  again,  whole  family  assembled  here, 
and  yonder  old  oaken  table  groan —        You  cannot  mistake  the  lady  of  the 
one  mild-spoken  man  of  all  employ-  hause  in  dignified  possession  of  her  little 
ments,  in   his  rusty  black  coat  and  work-table   and   her  easy-chair;    but 
white  neckcloth,  like  what  the  parish  that  rich  gown  of  dim  black  silk,  and 
vicar  might  have  been  a  hundred  years  that  snowy  widow's  cap,  coming  close 
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round  her  face,  make  it  Tory  evident  heir,  so  that  Margaret  is  actually  two- 
that  Mrs.  Vivian  of  tlio  Grange  ia  the  and-twenty  at  this  present  writing. 
Squire's  mother,  and  no  longer,  what  and  Elizabeth  full  two  years  older 
she  has  been  for  thirty  years,  the  — a  state  of  matters  very  dreadful  in 
Squire's  wife.  The  easy-chair  is  by  the  estimation  of  wild  pretty  seven- 
no  means  a  low  chair,  and  the  foot-  ti'cn-year  old  Sophy,  who  lies  on  the 
stool  is  rather  higher  than  usual,  from  caipet  playing  with  the  oldest  and 
which  you  may  divine  that  this  repro-  shagi^ie^st  of '  greyhounds,  a  privi- 
sentative  of  domestic  sovereignty  is  a  leged  visitor  of  the  drawing-rc»om. 
very  little  woman.  Little  in  stature.  There  is  no  mistake  about  Sophy's 
though  by  means  of  high  heels  and  sunny  eyes  and  golden  hair,  her  lilies 
other  innocent  devices  this  good  and  roses  of  sweet  complexion,  and 
gentlewoman  makes  the  most  of  her  gay  simplicity  of  heart:  her 
what  she  has, — and  most  becomingly  mother  has  had  no  difficulty  in  find- 
little  are  those  lady-like  and  delicate  iug  out  hosts  of  kindred  whom 
hands,  and  the  small  feet  which  Mrs.  she  resembles,  and  Sophy  is  the 
Vivian  slippers  so  handsomely.  As  family  darling,  tlie  beloved  of  the 
nimble  as  they  are  small,  vou  would  house. 

never  fancy  these  active  nngers  had  The  heir  has  not  quite  attained  his 
seen  fifty  years'  good  service,  nor  majority.  Yonder  he  sits  in  his 
this  alert  little  figure  travelled  the  father's  chair  reading  the  newspaper, 
ways  of  mortal  care  so  long  Mrs.  which  was  his  father's  oracle,  and 
Vivian  will  tell  you  that  she  has  absorbed  with  a  young  man's  eager- 
had  "  her  0W71  share"  of  trouble,  but  ness  in  the  politicial  news  of  the  &y ; 
for  all  tliat  there  is  not  a  lighter  foot  an  impatient  start  and  ^  pshaw,"  now 
in  the  household  than  belongs  to  the  and  then,  tempts  one  to  suspect  that 
mother  of  all.  Philip  Vivian  does  not  quite  feel  the 

.  At  the  table  near  her  sits  a  stately  force  of  his  father's  principles ;  bnt 
personage,  whom  it  is  a  perpetual  the  dreadful  thought  has  not  yet 
wonder  to  Mrs.  Vivian,  and  all  Mrs.  dawned  upon  his  mother,  who  looks 
Vivian's  friends,  to  call  her  first-bom.  up  at  him  now  and  then  with  motherly 
Five  feet  ten  at  the  smallest  measure,  admiration,  thinking,  with  a  smile  upon 
witlT  the  bearing,  as  she  has  the  her  kind  lip,  and  some  unshed  tears 
manner  of  a  princess !  Elizabeth  about  her  heart,  how  well  he  fills  his 
Vivian  could  carry  her  mother  under  father's  place,  and  what  credit  he  does 
her  arm  like  a  child !  And  then  to  his  father's  name. 
Elizabeth's  great  dark  liquid  eyes.  Still  another  member  of  the  faimily, 
her  hair  so  very  dark  brown  that  the  whose  age  is  half-way  between  the 
universal  opinion  calls  it  black,  her  agtts  of  Philip  and  or  Sophy,  has  a 
lofty  features,  and  her  air  of  uncon-  corner  and  a  writing-table  to  himself. 
Bcious  queenliness,  which  neither  This  son  is  the  least  handsome  of  the 
comes  from  the  good  Saxon  Squire,  whole,  though  his  eyes  are  finer  than 
who  has  slept  at  rest  for  two  years,  Elizabeth's,  and  his  head  a  nobler 
now  in  the  chancel  of  Briarford  head  than  even  that  lofty  one,  clus- 
Church,  nor  from  the  little  brisk  tered  all  over  with  rich  brown  curls, 
mother  who  sits  by  her  tide — whence  which  Philip  carries  like  a  young 
did  they  sprmg,  those  stately  beauties  ?  prince.  But  a  great  deal  of  frolic  and 
But  no  one  can  explain  the  mystery,  mischief  are  lurking  in  Percy  Vivian's 
and  Elizabeth's  mother  consoles  her-  eye,  and  he  has  a  doubtful  wavering 
self  with  the  resemblance  of  mind  smile,  which  is  sometimes  so  very 
which  her  daughter  bears  to  various  bright  and  tender,  sometimes  so  scorn- 
members  of  the  family ;  and,  very  ful,  Bometimes  as  pensive  and  sad  as 
proud  of  her  daughter's  distinguished  Margaret's.  Everybody  knows  ho  is 
looks  and  singular  grace,  manages  to  very  clever,  but  what  more  he  is  no- 
be  content  body  does  very  well  know. 

Busily  knitting  a  purse  at  the  win-  H  Are  these  all  ?    Still  one  littlo  per- 

dow  is  iMargaretj  a  pensive  beauty,  sonage  remains  yonder  coiled  up  in  a 

just    touched    with    sentimentalism.  comer,  embracing  a  book ;   a  girl  of 

Both  these  young  ladies  have  had  the  fourteen,  in  the  angular  development 

*hrtuDe  to  he  born  older  than  the  peculiar  to  her  age,  which  may  turn 
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out  either  ugly  or  beautiful  for  any-  her    caprices,    laughed    at    for    her 

thing  that  can  bo  prophesied.     Not  romantic  fancies,  and  permitted  more 

such  a  little  personage  either, — half  of  her  own  way  than  is  perhaps  quite 

a  head  taller  than  Aunt  Vivian,  with  good  for  her,  Zaidee,  in  her  character 

long  arms,  long  fingers,  lon^  hair,  and  as  pet,  never  comes  at  all  in  Sophy's 

eyes  that  shine  in  fitt\il  brightness —  way.       Pretty,    good,    wild,    merry 

eyes  that,  shadowed  by  Znidee^s  long  Sophy,   it   is  easy  to    laugh    at,  to 

eye-lashes,  are  stars  never  visible  to  caress,  to  spoil  her — but  nobody  won- 

strangers.      Percy  says    these    same  ders  at  her  or  her  devices,  and  her 

eyes  are  liable  to  eclipse  any  day  if  cousin  and  she  have  quite  a  different 

but  a  new  book  arrives,  or  an  old  one  standing-ground, 
is  discovered;   but  Zaidee,  with  her        Thus    dwelling    in     old-fashioned 

odd  name,  her  odd   ways,  and    her  comfort,  and  thus  grouped  in  their 

girlish  romance,  hns  a  supreme  con-  bright  sitting-room,  Mrs.  Vivian,  as 

tempt    for    Percy's    wickedness.     A  best  becomes  her,  is  the  first  to  speak : 

poor  little  portionless  orphan  cousin,  but  as  it  does  not  become  a  lady  of 

heretofore    the    plaything,    now    the  Mrs.  Vivian's  importance  to  come  after 

wonder  and  favourite  of  the  house,  so  long  a  monologue  of  her  obscure 

endowed  with  every  nickname    into  historian,  we  will  turn  another  leaf, 

which  her  own  very   unusual   name  and  transfer  to  another  chapter  what 

con  be  twisted,  indulged  in  most  of  Mrs.  Vivian  says. 


CHAPTER  IL — A  FAMILY  PARLIAMENT. 

And  this  is  what  Mrs.  Vivian  says —  in  the  parish  could  not  dance  out  a 

"  I  wish  you  would  put  down  your  gale  there  on  the  lawn  ; — ^what  do  you 

paper,  Philip;  I  do  wish,  Percy,  you  Uiink,  mamma?-— and  as  for  a  tent, 

would  be  done   with  that    perpetual  you  know, — and  they  must  have   a 

scribbling;   and,  Elizabeth,   just    put  tent  to  dine  in — you  couldn't  put  up 

those  accounts  aside — lay  them  in  my  such  a  thing  for  the  wind — mamma, 

room ;  Til  get  throui?h  them  in  half  do  you  hear?" 

the  time.     Where  is  Margaret?   Come  "Percy,  in  his    capacity    of  miii- 

here,  all  of  you,  children,  and  tell  me  strel,  stnging  the  birthday  ode  to  the 

what  we  are  to  do  when  Philip  comes  assemble  retainers,"  said  the  heir  ; 

of  age."  **  a  great  idea,  mother ;    two  public 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  such  a  dance  we  events  in  the  family  in  one  day — the  ad- 
could  have  in  the  hall,"  cried  Sophy,  vent  of  a  poet,  and  my  coming  of  age." 
deserting  her  shaggy  playfellow.  **  Now,  boys,  be  quiet,"  said  the 
Sophy  had  a  true  genius  for  advice,  mother ;"  nobody  looks  for  good  sense 
and  never  failed  to  be  first  in  a  family  from  you  ; — in  household  matters, 
consultation.  Philip,  ladies  are  the  only  judges ;  but 

''  I  should  think  now  a  great  dinner  th}>ugh  you  cannot  suggest,  you  may 

of   our  hurge   tenantry,"  said  Percy,  listen  and  advise.    I  don't  say  I  have 

"  with  illuminations  in  our  metropolis  not  my  own  plans ;  but,  girls,  speak 

of  Briarford,  and  a  rustic  ball  out  of  out — let  me  hear  yours." 

doors.     Eh,  Philip  ?  and  the  mightiest  "  Yes ;  but  what    about  the  tent, 

bcLT-barrel  in  the  country  broached  mamma,  and  the  ball  out  of  doors f 

for  the  occasion,  and  a  holocaust  of  said  Sophy,  who  was  somewhat  per- 

the   great  ox — there's  a  festival    for  tinacious,  and  never  rejected  a  prop<^ 

you— like  a  good  old  English  gentle-  sition  without  a  fair  discussion  of  its 

man.    Don't  you  think  so,  mother  ?"  merits. 

"  A  rustic  ball  out  of  doors  ? — but  "  Nonsense,  child,"  cried  the  brisk 

thon  everybody  would  be  blown  away;  old  lady.    **  Now,  Elizabeth,  what  have 

unless,  indeed,  it  could   be  in  mam-  you  to  say  ?" 

^nui's     flower-garden,"     said     Sophy,  *♦  Only  that  I  hope  you  will    sli 

taking  the  matter    into    serious   but  make  up  your  minds  to    something 

somewhat     dismayed     consideration;  very    pleasant,    mamma,"    said    the 

**  for   Philip's  birthday  is  in  Novem-  queenly  boauty,  with  the  sweetest  of 

ber;  and  I'm  sure  the  heaviest  man  gentle  voices,  and  an  air  that  made 
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her  almost  childish  words  quite  ma-  eat.   and  as    much  ale  as  everybody 

jestic :  **  and  then  you  may  be  sure  I  liked — that  is  to  say,  not  Uto  much," 

will  do  all  I  can  to  carry  it'out."  said   Sophy,  correcting  herself,  **  or  it 

It  seemed  that  every  one  was  quite  would  be  no  pleasure  ;  and  cakea,  and 

prepared  for  this  speech — that  nobody  apples,  and  oranges  fur  the  children, 

had  the  slightest    expectation    of  a  and  perhaps  some  little  ribbons,  or 

suggestion  from  Elizabeth;    for.  be-  books,  or  things  to  give  away.     Then, 

fore  she  finished  speakinir,  her  mother  when  they  were  all  merry,  we  could 

had  turned  to  the  next  in  succession  send  them  home ;  and  I  suppose  there 

on  the  family  roll.  would  have  to  be  somebody  to  din- 

"Oh,  I  think    we  could  *do'   the  ner;  and  then,  after  that,  we  could 

hall  like  what  it  might  be  two  hun-  do  what  Margaret  says,  and  dress  up 

dred    years    ago,**    cried    Margaret,  the  hall,  and  as  much  tapestry   and 

eagerly  ;     *^  and   put   John    and   the  as  many  old-fashioned  things  a»  any- 

maids  into   those  old   livery   dresses,  body  cares  for;    and  musicians,  and 

and  go  into  costume   ourselves ;   and  a   proper    great   ball.    Oh,   mauima ! 

then  Philip  could  sit  in  the  old  chair  where  is  one  to  see  such  a  thing,  un- 

of  sta'e,  with  the  old  tapestry  hang-  less  it  is  at  home  ? — and  you  that  went 

ings  round  him,  and  receive  all  the  to  so  many  when  you  were  young,  and 

guests,  like  an  old  country  baron,  as  we  that  never  see  anything  but  Briar- 

our  forefathers  were ;   and  the  great  ford     and     the     Grange  ; — Mamma ! 

old  table,  and  the  silver  flagons,  mo-  don*t  you  hear  what  I  say  1" 

ther ;  and  all  our  ancestral  things  that  "  If  youVe  all  finished,"  said  Mrs. 

nobody    ever    uses ;    and    then,  you  Vivian,  quietly,  without  any   special 

know,  after  dinner  wo  could  take  off  response     to     this     pathetic    appeal, 

our  dresses,  and  come  into  the  draw-  **  Til    tell  you  what  Tve  fixed  upon 

ing-room  and  have  Mr.  Powis  to  read  myself." 

poetry  to  us,  and  as  much  music  as  A  solemn  silence   ensued — an«cx- 

we  can  muster,  and  Percy^s  ode-— and  tremcly   brief    one ;    and    after    tliia 

80  end  the  evening  with  an  intellec-  full  stop  the  authoritative  tones  xe- 

tnal  party  like  what  one  reads  of.    If  sumed — 

you  would  only  all  make  an  effort,  I  "  In   the  first  place,  we'll    have  a 

am  sure  we  could  do  it  if  we  tried."  party  to  dinner — a  larger  party  than 

'*  And  have  no  dance  at  all ; — no-  we  have  ever  had  since  you  remem- 

thing  but    songs  and  stupid  verses,  ber ; — and  you  can  get  pen  and  ink, 

and   talking  of  books  no   one  cares  Elizabeth,  and   put  down  the  names, 

about,"  said  the  disappointed  Sophy.  In    the  evening,    we'll    ask    all    the 

"  Don't    yield,    mamma  ;    oh,    don't  young  people  you  know.     I  won't  be 

give  up  the  tent,  Percy !  I  would  ra-  so  particular  as  usual,  Sophy ;  cvery- 

ther  have  a  game  at  romps  with  all  body  that  is  at  all  presentable  may 

the  children  in  Briarford ; — an  intellec-  come ;    and  any    decoration    that    is 

tual  party ! — don't,  mamma !"  reasonable  I  won't  object  to  in  tho 

'*  I  object  to  going  into  costume  hall ;  and  you  can  dauce  as  long  tm 
myself,"  said  Philip,  laughing.  "  All  you  like,  or  till  your  company  are 
very  well  for  you,  girls ;  but  you  may  tired.  Somebody  can  look  up  an  al- 
as well  recollect  that  this  should  be  the  manac,  and  see  if  it  will  be  moon- 
beginning  of  all  manner  of  sobrieties  light  for  tho  guests  going  home.  Tho 
to  me."  twenty-filth  of  November,  Percy ;  no 

"  Now,  mamma,  if  you  would  only  one  need  forget  the  day.    Of  course, 

hear  me  speak,"  said  Sophy,  with  a  Philip's    guardian   will    stay    a    few 

slight  air  of  injury  ; — ^'^  but  everybody  days,  and  probably  have  some  of  his 

is  always  asked  before  me,  as  if  it  was  family   with  him  ;    and    your    uncle 

my  fault  that  I  am  the  youngest.    I  Blundell,  and  a  few  old  friends,  will 

tmnk  wo  should  have  all   tho  Bruir-  do  the  same.     You  shall  choose  now 

ford  people  up  here  early — ^they  could  dresses     for    yourselves,    girls — the 

come  with  a  procession  and  music,  if  whole  of  you.    Philip  can  give  the 

they  liked ;  and,  if  it  was  not  very  Briarford  children  a  feast  next  day,  if 

windy,  the  band  could  play  upon  the  he  likes ;   and  nobody  shall  want  a 

lawn ;  and  then  they  might  all  come  glass  of  ale.     So,  now  I've  told  you 

into  the  house,  and  have  something  to  what  I  mean  to  do ;  and  if  anybody 
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has  any  improvement  to  make,  111  be  "  Zaideo  Vivian,   laggard   and   last 

very  glad  to  hear  it  now."  in  all  the  alphabets,"  said  Percy,  ao- 

**  I  wonder  what's  the  use,"  said  lemnly ;  "  your  vote  and  advice  are  re- 
Sophy,  half  indignantly ;  "  I  do  won-  quired  in  a  family  council.  True,  my 
dcr  what's  the  use  of  asking  people,  mother^s  mind  is  made  up  already ; 
when  mamma  has  made  up  her  mind  nevertheless,  the  moment  of  dclibera- 
all  the  while  I"  tlon  is  not  yet  over,  and  now  is  your 

"  And  I  wonder,  for  my  part,"  said  latest  time." 

Porcy,    "how,    after    all    our    valu-  "We  are  all  about  agreed,  Zay," 

able  suggestions,  my  mother  should  interposed  Sophy.    "  We  are  to  have 

hit  on  so  commonplace  a  plan,  which  a  ball   at  night,  and  a  dinner  party, 

any  one   might    have   foreseen   from  I  don't  mind  that  so  much,  considering 

the  first :   and  still  more  do  I  wonder  what  comes   after — and  we're   all   to 

how  my  mother  can  pretend  to  have  have  new  dresses — so  I  don't  see  that 

consulted    everybody,    when    yonder  there's  anything  to  consult  about  now; 

lies   X,  Y,  Z,  coiled  in  her  comer,  for  Percy's  tent,  you  know,  on   the 

and  not  a  word  of  wisdom   required  twenty-filth  of  November,  and  on  our 

from  her."  lawn,  the  windiest  hill    in  Cheshire  ! 

v" Oh,  Zaidee !  she  would  like  some-  was   quite   impossible;    and   a   feast 

thinjj  picturesque  as  much  as  I  would,"  next  day  to  all  the  children,  and  the 

said  Margaret.  hall  as  hne  as  we  can  make  it :  I  think 

And  there  immediately  rose  a  cho-  mamma  is  the  best  planner,  after  all ; 

rus  of  calls — "  Zed !  Zed !"  from  Phi-  and  there's  nothing  more  to  say." 

lip,  an  impatient  "  Zay !"  from  Sophy,  "  Zaidee,   you're    to   tell   mo   what 

and  the  soft,  quick  "  Zaideo,  child ! "  you  think  we  should  have  on  Philip's 

distinct  and  authoritative,  which  came  birthday,  when  ho  comes  of  age,"  said 

from  the  head  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Vivian — "  that's  the   question— 

Zaidec's  ears  were  as  quick  as  a  sa-  never  mind  what  Sophy  says." 
vagc's — buried  in  her  book  as  she  "Philip's  birthday?  Oh,  I  know 
scorned :  those  delicate  organs  had  what  I  should  like,"  cried  Zaideo 
caught  tho  first  breath  of  Percy's  al-  eagerly,  twining  her  long  fingers  into 
lusion,  and  perfectly  apprehcndod  all  Sormo's  shaggy  locks;  "but  it  is  no 
that  followed.  Now  she  put  down  good  trying.  Aunt  Vivian,  not  the 
her  book  very  swiftly  and  silently,  least ;  I  could  not  do  it,  you  know." 
and  coming  forward,  stole  into  her  "Couldn't  do  what,  child  ?" 
place,  by  the  shaggy  side  of  Sermoni-  A  great  flush  of  violent  colour  ovcr- 
cus — called  Sermo  "for  short,"  and  spread  poor  Zaidee's  cheeks.  The 
famed  as  the  wisest  and  gravest  warm  blood  seemed  to  press,  throbbing 
hound  between  the  Mersey  and  tho  and  swelling,  under  tho  thin  and  trans- 
Dee.  Sermo  sat,  very  silent  and  de-  parent  texture  which  still  owned  the 
liberativo,  sweeping  with  his  shaggy  sunburning.  "If  I  could  only  make 
forelocks  the  footstool  of  his  mistress,  anything,  or  find  anything — no,  find- 
and  between  the  ashy  fawni  colour  of  ing  would  not  do— if  I  only  had  any- 
Sermo's  profile,  and  tho  white  marble  thin^  in  tho  world  that  would  please 
of  tho  mantelpiece,  Zaidee  interposed  Philip  on  his  birthday!" 
her  kneeling  person — long,  lithe,  and  Philip  bent  forward  to  hear  the 
slender.  The  strange  quick  changes  words  so  rapid  and  hurried  in  their 
of  attitude  into  which  Zaideo  threw  delivery. .  "  Zed !  what  a  foolish 
this  elastic  figure  of  hers  were  the  child!"  cried  the  heir,  with  a  little 
wonder  of  every  observer ;  in  the  moisture  in  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Vivian 
mean  tirr.o,  Zaideo  knelt  by  the  fire-  said  nothing.  She  only  put  her  little 
side  in  perfect  stillness ; — her  dark  white  hand  on  Zaidee's  dark  hair,  to 
hair,  her  plain,  dark,  girlish  dress,  smootho  down  those  locks  which,  to 
and  complexion  not  recovered  from  a  tell  the  truth,  were  seldom  out  of  need 
summer's  browning,  standing  out  of  smoothing, — ^and  stretching  over 
clear  against  the  marble;  while  her-  Sermo  for  this  purpose,  rested  her 
self  waited  to  bo  interrogated,  and  arm  on  Sermo's  patriarchal  and  most 
hear  tho  cause  of  her  summons,  in  reverend  head. 

breathless    restrained    impatience    to  **  Oh,  we'll  all  have  our  presents — 

return  to  her  book.  no  fear.    Zaidce,  you  can  niake  some- 
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thing  too,"  said  lier  cousin  Margaret ;  with  so  many  sisters,  hod  so  little 

'*but    now,    mamma,    if    you    don't  need  of  anything  of  feminine  tnanii- 

object,  we  may  an  well  have  tea  and  facture ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  Zaidi^e's 

lights,  since  I  think  we  may  just  as  taste  and  ingenuity  were   still    very 

well    be  doing  something    as  losing  imperfectly  developed.      Philip,    too. 

time  talking,  when  there  is  so  much  was  heir  and  master  of  all — it  would 

to  do ! "  only  be  taking  of  his  own  to  give  to 

The  bell  was  rung— one  strayed  to  him ;  and   Zaidee   had  not   a  private 

tlie  window,  another  to  the  library.  ^  possession  belonging  to  herself  in  all 

third  to  search  for  the  pretty  young  the  world,    save  a  little   quaint   old 

lady  *' materials,"  which  were  only  to  gold  chain,  a  sort  of  necklace,  quite 

be  found   in  the   young  lady's  room ;  useless  to  Philip,  which  had  once  been 

while  Zaidee  stole  back  to  the  volume  her  unknown  foreign  mother's ;  and 

which  kept   her  place   in    her  comer,  her  father's  Bible,  an  old  worn  volume, 

pondering    an    impossible    something  not    at    all    adapted  for    a    present, 

to    be    achieved    for  Philip.      Philip,  What  could  Zaidee  do  ? 


CHAPTER   m. — ^THE    FAMILY. 

The  Vivians  of  the  Uplands  were  timid  of  enterprise,  bucklered  in  im- 
an  ancient  county  family,  well  re-  penetrable  mail  of  warm  human  loves 
piitcd,  and  of  a  stately,  long  onces-  and  hatreds,  prejudices  and  kindnesses, 
tral  lino.  At  their  culmination,  some  In  his  day  everything  went  on  after 
few  hundred  years  ago,  the  family  the  antique  style  in  the  limited  do- 
hcadquarters  had  been  Castle  Vivian,  mains  of  Briarford ;  small  farms, 
a  great  baronial  residence  in  a  richer  small  fields,  small  profits  with  little 
district  of  the  same  county,  and  the  risk,  and  still  less  hope,  filled  the 
Grange  only  a  jointure  house.  In-  squire's  contented  life ;  his  wife's  for- 
distinct  adumbrations  of  title  were  in  tune  and  his  own  savings — no  great 
the  family  annals,  and  their  race  hod  item  this  last — lay  snugly  in  "•  the 
known  many  a  gallant  knight;  but  bank,"  which  Squire  Percy  trusted 
descended  to  the  more  modest  stand-  next  to  the  constitution.  To  embark 
ing  ground  of  rur:d  squires,  and  de-  this  little  capital  upon  new-fasliioned 
nudc'd  of  much  of  their  original  pos-  implements,  drainings  or  levellings ; 
sessions,  age  ailer  age  had  taken  from  to  sink  these  assured  good  monies  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  m.'usters  of  the  the  realm  in  Cheshire  clay,  in  the 
Grange.  One  thing  neither  reduced  vain  expectation  of  replacing  with 
grandeur  nur  impoverished  means  golden  grain  this  damp  and  sodden 
could  take  from  them — the  pride  and  grass,  seemed  little  better  than  in- 
glory  of  being  indisputable  heads  of  sanity  to  the  squire.  Ho  woul^  make 
the  house.  True,  it  was  a  Sir  Francis  no  such  unhallowed  venture.  The 
Vivian  who  now  held  sway  in  the  soil  produced  what  iU  Maker  intended 
great  old  castle  of  the  race ;  but  Mrs.  it  to  produce,  said  Squire  Percy — 
Vivian  found  no  difficulty  in  pointing  rushy  grass,  rugged  hedgerows,  won- 
out  to  you  the  secondary  and  obscure  derful  crops  of  flowering  gorse  nod 
branch  from  which  this  rich  cousin  heather,  Cheshire  cheese  and  butter,  ^ 
sprang — a  "scion  of  the  family" —  and  a  thin  residuum  of  milk.  Did 
whereas  Philip  Vivian,  Esq.,  of  the  modern  agriculture,  with  all  its  pro- 
Grange,  who  might  with  all  esise  bo  tensions  to  science,  know  better  than 
the  grandson  of  Sir  Francis,  was  its  ancient  Providence,  tho  sole  superin- 
distinct  and  indivisible  head.  tendent  for    centuries  of   these    wet 

The   late   Squire   Percy,  in  whose  levels   of  pasture  ?     And  as   no  one 

memory  Mrs.  Vivian  wore  her  widow's  tried    to    answer    this   overwhelming 

cap,  and  for  whom  all  the  parish  had  question,  Squire   Percy  went  on  tri- 

wept  when  they  carried  him  for  the  umphantly   upon    his    old-world  way, 

first    time    in    silence,  and  with    no  and  scouted  improvements  with  all  tho 

kindly    greetings,    to    Briarford,    be-  proverbial   warmth  of  the  true  John 

longed  to  the  antique  class  of  country  jBuUand  Englishman,  which  tlie  unani. 

gentlemen ;     innocent   of    literatare,  mous  county  proclaimed  him  to  be. 
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Squiro  Percy  was  his  father's  lawfal  ninoteon  and    never    returned   more, 
successor,  heir,  and  eldest  son  ;  but  the  People    said    he    went    abroad,    and 
"  ould  Squire,"  a  name  spoken  in  the  became    a    great    traveller,    that    he 
district  with  somewhat  similar  feelings  even  wrote  books,  and  was  in  his  day 
to  those  which  animate  the  world  in  a  famous  man ;  but  all  that  was  cer- 
general    on   ptonouncing  familiar  ab-  tiin  of  his  history  was,  that  he  mar- 
breviations  of  another  name  to  which  ricd  a  foreign   lady  and  never  came 
is  always  aflixcd  the  same  adjective,  home.     Some  bits  of  wonderful  em- 
had   been  much  disposed  on   various  broidery    in     gold    and     silver    and 
occasions,  as  rumour  and  family  tra-  coloured  silks  were  sometimes  shown 
dition   went,   to   disinherit    his    most  at  the  Grange,  said  to  be  sent  home, 
uncongenial      and     unbeloved     heir,  pretty  offerings   of   wistful   kindness 
"  Th*    ould    Squire"    was    still     the  from  voung  Frank's  foreign  wife  ;  but 
familiar  demon  of  the  scared  peasant  nobo(Iy    knew    anything    of.    jroung 
imagination  of  Briarford,  and  many  a  Frank    during   his   father's    lifetime, 
child  awoke  with  a  cold  shudder,  or  ran  nor  until   many    years    after    Squire 
trembling  along  the  lanes  at  night,  in  Percy's     peaceful     accession,    when 
dread   of    the  visionary   enemy  who  foreign   letters  came   to  the  Grange, 
bore  this  name.     Stories  of  him  were  black-sealed  and  bordered,  on  receipt 
current    everywhere,    and,     told    on  of  which  good  Squire  Percy  moum- 
dreary  nights   when  the  winds  were  fully  went  upon  a  journey,  from  which 
louder  than  their  wont,  and  the  trees  he  returned,  bringing  home  with  him 
were    tossing  wildly  in  the    stormy  a  very  little,  mournful,  wistful,  won- 
moonlight    round    the    exposed    and  dering  child.    Then  it  was  told  that 
outstanding    Grange,     which     every  Frank   had    died    abroad ;     that    his 
villager  could   see  from   his   cottage  poor  broken-hearted  wife  had  travelled 
door ;  there  was  something  very  eerie  to  England  to  bring  her  child  to  her 
and  ghostly  in  these  talcs,  the  more  father's    friends,   but    that   not  even 
especially  as  they  were  not  tales  of  Squire  Percy's  brotherly  warmth  and 
ordinary  license   or  riot — the  vulgar  sympathy  could  keep  the  sad  widow 
vices  to   which   the   vulgar   mind    is  from   sinking.      She,,  too,   was  dead; 
indulgent — ^but  of  fierce  ungovernable  and  the  poor  little  maiden,  who  never 
passions  —  wild    furious    hates    and  cried  and  seldom  spoke,  but    looked 
frenzies,  which   awed  and   oppressed  such  a    strange  .  small     monumental 
as  much  as  they  horrified  the  common  image  of  childish  grief  and  solitude, 
understanding.      Rage,   that   brought  was  alone  in  ^ho  world, 
temporary  madness  upon  the  unhappy  This  was  Zaideo  Viviim,  now  four- 
old    man,    who    drove    children    anil  teen    years     old ;     a   quick-growing, 
friends  far  from  his  fierce  old  ago,  and  strange,    out-of-the-way    girl,    whom 
held   the  attendants,  bribed   by   high  everybody     wondered    at.       Nothing 
wages  to  remain  with  him,  in  terror  like  her  stfirlling  alertness  of  motion, 
for    their   very  lives,  with    pride   so  her  perfectly  simple  and  unconscious 
haughty,   and  resentments  so  bitter,  abstraction  of  mind  and  manners,  her 
that  to  oppose  his  capricious  will  in  quick,   keen,    vivid    jierceptions,    and 
the  slightest  particular  was  Itke  pro-  those    wild    visionary    moods    which 
voking    a    remorseless    fate.      How  were  still  so  entirely  sincere  and  girlish 
Squire  Percy  managed  to  succeed  so  — the  unrestrained  imagination  which 
peaceably  to  the  ancestral    lands  at  people  called  romantic — were  known 
last,  no  one  of  his  humble  neighbours  within  the  horizun  of  Briarford.    Her 
very  well  knew ;  but  everybody  knew  very  name  was   a  wonder ;    no   one 
and  rejoiced  in  the  unspeakable  ease  had  ever  heard  it  before,  and  Zaideo 
and  freedom  of  the  new  reign — and  hersolf    was   half-ashamed    and   half- 
Squire  Percy,  who  would  have  been  proud  of  the  outlandish  syllables ;  not 
popular    anywhere,    became    doubly  much  wonder  that  all  the  parish  set 
popular  in  the  perpetual  contrast  in-  her  down  as   the   oddest    and    least 
stituted  between  himself  and  "  Ih'  ould  comprehensible  of  young  Ijwlies.     Not 
Squire."  a  known  relative  in  all  the  world  had 

**  Th'    ould  Squire"  had    but    one  Zaidee  out  of  the  walls  of  the  Grange, 

other  son,  a  gay  young  scapegrace.  Her  world  and  absolute  boundary  was 

who  wandered  from  the  Grange  at  this  one  family,  and  their  warm  and 
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kiodly  home.    '*  Zaidee  would  never  them  very  well,  Zaidee,  armed  with 

do  to  go  among  strangers,  her  heart  a  school-room  rale  and  cramping  her 

is  so  tender,  her  feeling  so   keen,"  fingers  horribly,  has  never  yet  sne- 

said  lively  little  Mrs.  Vivian,  who  has  cc^ed  in  making  a  tolerable  btraigfat 

been  so  good  to  the  desolate  mother-  line  in  the  manuscript  book  where  she 

less  child,  whose  loneliness  touched  sometimes  copies  her  favourite  bits  of 

her  heart.      Going  among  strangers  verso.     Even    the  very  handwriting 

is  a  horror  and    dismay   which  has  of  these  extracts  is  no  better  than  it 

never  presented  itself  to  the  thoughts  should  be — poor  Zaidee  cannot  boast 

of  Zaidee,  who  lives  a  very  indepen-  a  single  morsel   of   accomplishment, 

dent  life  much  after  her  own  pleasure,  To  run  throngh  a  new  book,   eveiy 

and  has    hitherto    escaped    many  in-  line  of  it,  before  a  soberer  reader  has 

flietions  common   to    "  properly  edu-  got  over  the  preface — to  have  a  geD&> 

cateiT'  girls.     Zaidee  could  not  plav  ral  knowledge  of  every  volume  in  the 

you  a  bar  of  music  for  all  BriarforJ.  library,  barrinof  the  facts  contained  in 

Zaidee's   sliy   voice    durst    not    hear  the  same,  and  to  be  cjipable  of  any 

itself  singing  save  in  the  most  obscure  amount  of  reading,  however  constant 

recesses    of   her  own   private  retire-  or  long-continued — if  these  are  tokens 

ment.     If  Zaidee  is  able  to  dance  at  of  intellectual  aptitude,  Zaidee  Vivian 

all  at  this  famous  bull,  over  which  hits  them  all,  but  of  ordinary  educa- 

Sophy  grows  wild,  the  instruction  has  tion  nothing  more ;   and  such  is  the 

been  acquired  most  involuntarily  by  strange,  fanciful,  abstracted  girl,  who 

the  sheer  exercise  of  Sophy's  superior  taxes  her  wild  imagination  with  vain 

strength;  and  though   Margaret  can  efforts  to  think  of  sometliing  which 

produce  extraordinary  landscapes,  and  shall    please    Philip  on  his  one-and- 

Elizabeth   has    a    natural    taste    for  twentieth  birthday, 
pretty  groups  of  flowers,  and  paints 


cHArxER  rv. — zaidee's  chamber. 

Like    the    nests    of    quaint    little  woman  in  the  world,  with  tho  truest 

drawers  in  an  old  bureau,  up  steps  Saxon  horror  of  litter;   but  opening 

and  down  steps,  and  piercing  into  all  out  of  Sophy's  room,  a  little  elf-like 

manners  of  odd  corners,  are  tlie  bed-  cavern,  with  a  small  rounded  window 

chambers  of  the  Grange.     True,  there  — a  slender  tall  bed,  extremely  narrow 

are  a  few  solemn  great  ones,  in  the  and  very  long,  a  ghostly  great  old 

most  sheltered  end  of  the  house,  but  chair  of  faded  velvet,  richly  embroi- 

these    are    kept    for    company    and  dered,    a    single    small     shelf    hung 

solemn  occasions,  and  it  is  through  a  against  the  wall,  a  square  of  ancient 

thickly  populated  quarter,  intersected  fringed  carpet  spread  upon  the  floor 

with  multitudinous    narrow  passages  and    leaving    a    polished    margin,    a 

and  morsels  of  stair,  and  quaint  out-  strange  dark  eldritch  old  looking-glass 

of-the-way  windows,  that,  if  you  have  with    transverse    lines    in    it,    which 

an^  right  to  go  there,  you  must  seek  seem  to  blink  and  twinkle  upon  you, 

the  chamber  of  Zaidee.     Still  more  merry-eyed,  with  the  truest   satisfao- 

iike  the  internal    arrangements  of  a  tion  in   those    grotesque    distortions 

bureau,  with  conciive  roofs  and  glim-  they    make    of    everything    reflected 

mering  oaken  panels  full  of  refloc-  by  them — is   the    special   retirement, 

tions  from  two  or  three  cross  lights,  study,  and  sleeping-chamber  of  Zaidee 

are  these   rooms  in  the  interior — and  Vivian. 

not  all  the  snowy  draperies  and  pretty  The  round  window  needs  no  cur- 
decorations,  proper  to  the  bower  of  tains,  for  nothing  but  a  bird  on  tho 
young  ladies,  can  make  thof  apart-  wing  could  look  in  upon  tho  maiden 
ments  of  even  Elizabeth  and  Mar-  meditations  of  Zaidee  in  this  far- 
garet  like  anything  but  the  little  away  enclosure.  Instead  of  pretty 
liiding.places,  cosy  and  shining,  which  draperies,  however,  there  shine  be- 
they  are.  Sophy's  room  is  a  miracle  tween  these  thick  stone  mullions  some 
of  ^ood  order  and  tidiness ;  for  Sophy  fragments  of  old  stained  glass ;  neither 
iM  the  moat  active    aod   brisk  Ultle  Zaidee  nor  any  one  else  can  interpret 
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the  mystic  signs  which  fall  in  rich  quaioted  with  them  can  tell  the 
hues  of  red  and  purple  upon  the  peculiar  delight  of  this  wild  windy 
snowy  coverlet  and  faded  carpet  when  weather  and  exposed  district,  its  flush 
the  sun  shines  into  Zaidee's  room  ;  of  spirit,  of  resistance  and  exhilaration, 
nor  could  the  wisest  of  antlquar-  or  tlie  interest  of  its  ceaseless  changes, 
ies  make  much  of  theso  little  patches  Those  fierce  buffets  of  wind,  those 
of  heraldry,  features  of  griflios  stormy  flashes  of  rain,  those  gliramer- 
and  plumes  of  parti-culoured  eagles  ing  vicifesitudi-s  of  light  and  shadow 
unceremoniously  wedded  together,  passing  over  the  whole  breadth  of 
Though  the  Viciir  might  bo  somewhat  country  like  some  giant's  breath  upon 
shocked  to  know  a  monogram  of  a  fairy  mirror — if  nature  looks  her 
Mary,  or  a  chipped  and  disfigured  homeliest  in  this  quarter,  her  strug- 
crucifix,  among  theso  remnants  of  iho  gling  lite  and  energy  make  nmcnds  ; 
ancient  art,  such  things  do  not  dis-  and  not  the  sweetest  of  landscapes 
turb  the  mind  of  Zaidee  Vivian.  A  could  charm  the  wild  imagination 
hundred  dreams  of  hers  are  woven  of  Zatdee  V'ivian  like  Ihis  wind- 
about  the  vermilion  and  the  azure  of  swept  level  country — this  great 
her  panes  of  coloured  glass,  but  the  waste  and  wilderness  of  cloudy  firma- 
wild  significations  which  tlie  fanciful  mcnt,  and  the  low-lying,  fierce,  and 
girl  assigns   to   them   are  as  far  as  warlike  hill. 

entire  ignorance  can  be  from  the  The  masonry  of  the  Grange  is 
meaning  that  they  bear  in  fact — if  wisely  adapted  to  its  climate ;  and 
fact  or  meaning  have  not  evaporated  however  wild  the  tumult  without, 
from  them  many  a  year  ago,  as  com-  Mrs.  Vivian  has  well  ascertained  that 
prehension  and  intelligence  have  as-  no  fugitive  draught  can  enter  within 
suredly  done.  to  wither  her  home  flowers,  so  that 
Outside  this  turreted  pinnacle  is  tho  Zaidee*s  treasures  are  in  jKirfect  safety 
stormiest  spot  in  all  the  Grange ;  and  here,  established  upon  tlic  low  sill  of 
Zaidee,  looking  out  through  her  un-  the  window,  which  for Jis  a  deep  small 
coloured  panes,  has  such  a  world  of  round  recess,  and  is  lined  with  [lolishcd 
shifting  clouds  to  watch  and  ponder  oak.  These  treasures  are,  first,  the 
as  never  dreaming  girl  possessed  worn  Bible  which  once  belonged  to 
before.  If  there  is  little  either  beautl-  Zaidee's  father — a  homely  well-used 
ful  or  grand  in  the  scenery  about,  as  volume — written  over  in  its  fly-leaves 
is  very  certain,  it  is  wonderful  the  with  mysterious  Greek  characters, 
perpetual  charm  and  interest  of  this  which  Zaidee  many  a  day  dreams 
ffreat  domain  of  sky.  The  wild  free-  over  and  would  give  the  world  to 
domofso  great  a  stretch  of  atmosphere,  understand;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  tumultuous  masses  of  vapour  toss-  a  small  box  bound  with  decayed 
ing  upon  that  clear  and  luminous  arch  gilding  and  once  rich  in  ohiament,- 
above,  and  the  perpetual  turmoil  of  which  2^idee  calls  a  casket  It  has 
the  winds,  give  character  to  every-  been  some  kind  of  jewel-case  in  i^s 
thing  here.  Theso  very  ribs  of  rock  day,  and  now  it  contains  the  sole 
in  Briarford  Hill,  the  dark  colour  and  valuable  in  Zaidee  Vivian's  reposi- 
Bolitary  looks, of  the  houses,  each  of  tories — ^the  strange  little  gold  chain, 
them  holding  its  garments  about  it,  just  long  enough  to  circle  her  throat, 
and  standing  firm,  as  if  a  sudden  gust  which  her  aunt  says  she  must  soon 
or  a  moment  of  incaution  might  carry  begin  to  wear  now,  a  mark  of  her  ma- 
it  away;  the  gnarled,  defiant,  and  turing  age  and  coming  womanhood, 
resisting  trees,  with  their  foliage  al-  Nothing  else  lies  within  this  treasured 
ways  blown  towards  a  point,  like  and  sacred  casket — too  honourable  a 
travellers  caught  in  a  storm:  and  place  for  common  trinkets — nothing 
those  delicious  harbours  of  shelter  else  except  a  book,  or  Zaidee's  leaning 
under  high  overhanging  banks  or  in  arms  as  she  bends  over  the  same, 
deep  lanes,  where  you  can  hear  tho  ever  shares  with  the  casket  and  the 
wind  rushing  overhead  while  not  a  Bible  this  polished  window-sill ;  but 
blade  of  grass  is  stirred  below — all  Zaidee,  with  a  whole  day's  work  and 
alike  evidence  the  atmospheric  influ-  a  bit  of  an  ancient  hanging,  has  manu- 
ences  prevailing  in  this  comer  of  factured  for  herself  a  cushion,  which 
English    soil.     And    no    one    unao-  lied  upon  the  floor  immediately  onder 
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the    window,    and    on    which    it   is  upon  her  young  forehMid  moraing  and 

Zaidce^s  own  use  and  wont  to  lie  in  evening ;  strannfely    it    reddens    orw 

all  her  stolen  readings,  half  kneeling,  hor  in   the  light  of  noon,  and  wanes 

half  redlining,  with  her  book  upon  the  into  pearly  colour  with  the  twilight, 

window-ledfife.  The  sign  of  salvation — ^yes — ^the  type 

It  is  here  the  morning  light  finds  of   love   invincible,  and    sacrifice    di- 

Zaidoe  Vivian  kne<*linir  in  hor  Minj)lo  vino — but  no   less  the  bodge  of  all 

girlish  prayers,  all   unwittinjj  of  tho  human    self-denials  and  agonies,   the 

rod   mark   of  tho  cross,   br(»kcn   rtnd  mark  of  suffering  and  sorrow  upon  s 

indistinct,   which   tho   e.nrly   sunshine  mortal  brow. 

throws  on  hor  brow.       'J'iiere    is  no  This  is  Zaidec^s  room — where  there 

cross,  emblem  of  agony,  of  strugi»lo  is  notii  curve  or  comer,  not  a  line  of 

and  hope,  and  miiiht  that  cannot  die,  panel,  or  a  fold  of  curtain,  which  is 

in  all  the  line  of  Zauleo's  life,  or  tho  not    peopled    with    Zaidee's    fancies, 

prospect  of  Zaidee's  f«»rtuno.    Humbio  However  much  of  her  may  go  down 

enough  those   fortune^*  may  come  to  stairs  into  the  fnmily  occupations  or 

bo  by-and-by,  but,  warm  in  the  heart  apartments,  Zaidce's    heart    stays  in 

of  so  loving  a  household,  the  orphan  this   quiunt  little   solitude — it   is  the 

knows  no  fear.     Yet  straog^'ly  it  falls  scene  of  her  visionary  life. 


CHAPTER   V. — ZAIDEE's   FRIENDS. 


Perhaps    the    dearest    intimate    of  tress's  very  footstool  pillowed  Scrmo's 

Zaidee's  life  is  Sermo,  Squire  Percy's  8ententi<»us  face,  and    nobody   could 

favourite  hound.      Scrmo  has  known  iind  anything  in  those  grave  decorous 

more  than  ono  name  in  his  day,  and  manners  of  nis  to  call  for  exclusion, 

had   no    better  an   appellation  in  his  after  the  softening  sentiment  of  ffriof 

youth  than  any  other  of  his  sporting  had  given  him  admittance.     Tho  day» 

race,  a  common    huntsman    and    no  of  mourning  for  Squire  Percy  were 

more.     But  growing  age,  which  gave  over,  and  the    household    heart  had* 

to  Sermo  his  wise  and  reverend  lace,  sprung  again  into  the  returning  light* 

conferred  upon  him  a  more  becoming  somencss  of  nature  and  youth,  bnt  the 

name.      "  Ne'er    was    such    a    dog,  drawing-room  was  still  free  to  Sermo- 

Squire. — I  say  'tis  as  good  as  a  sermon  nicus,  and  still  he   sat  with   stately 

any  day    but  to   look   at  him,"  said  gravity  by  tho  side  of  his  mistress,  or 

Squire  Percy's  groom  to  his  master,  looked  up  with  his  vigilant  and  serions 

Squire  Percy  was  a  pleasant  man,  and  eye   from  his  rest  by  her  footstool* 

loved  a  jest,  so  he  carried  this  saying  holding    in    tho    very    sanctuary    of 

to  his  household  circle,  where  Eliza-  household    authority    an     unreproved 

beth,  Marnfaret,  and  Philip  were  half-  and  dignified  place, 
grown  youngsters,  and  little  Percy  an        But  of  all  his  friends  none  were  so 

imp  of  a  boy.    It  was  not  quite  cer-  close  and  loving  as    Zaidee,  whose 

tain   which    of  this   merry   youthful  affection  for  her  good  uncle  seemed  all 

party  was  the  godfather  or  godmother  to  have  flowed  in  as  an  increase  to 

of  Sermonicus,  but  it  was  sufficiently  the  private  tenderness  which  all  her 

certain  that-,  in  the  dignified  flow  of  life  she  had  cherished  towards  Sermo. 

these    longer  syllables,  the  common  Sermo's  stately  pace  of  sobriety  alone 

namo  of  Kover  was  lost  from  that  had  ever  been  known  to  tempt  2^idee 

day,  and  a  double  favourite    hence-  into  quiet  regularity  of  walking.     Ser- 

forward  was  the  patriarch  of  the  ken-  rao  btalked  by  Zaidee's  side,  through 

nel,  whom  all   his    youthful    friends  hall  and  passage,  and  faced  tho  blast 

were  calling  all  day  long  to  acquaint  with     her,    unwilling    but    resigned, 

him  with  his  change  of  name.     When  sniffing  it  resentfully  with  his  disdain- 

the  Squire   died,  a  kindlier  affection  ful  nostril  when  2^idee  would  go  forth 

still  came  to  poor  Sermo ;  the  draw-  into  a  duhky  twilight  for  the  sole  plea- 

ing-room,  where  his  very  entry  was  sure  of  feeling  m  her  face  tho  wild 

an  unwarranted  and  guilty  intrusion  familiar  wind.    Sermo  sat  upright  bj- 

')f  old,  became  free  soil  to  the  faithful  Zaidee's  side  when  she  brought  an- 

sttdneT  of  the  father  dead.    His  mis-  ancient  volume  from  the  library,  fiz« 
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ing  upon  it  thoughtfully  his  wise  un-  thing  important  or  interesting  in  the 

winking  eyes ;  but  Sermo  was  a  dog  conversation  then  in  progress  escaped 

of  discretion,  and  disliked  the  damp  Zaidee.     She  read  witli  all  her  might 

odour   of    new  printing    and    uicut  too,  but  she  could  not  close  up  all  the 

pages.     When  his  young  friend  pos-  other  channels  of  information — couki 

sessed  herself  of  the  contents  of  the  not  dull  her  quick  senses,  or  deaden 

library-box,  which    came   at  long  pe-  her  natural  aptitude ;  and  a  very  won- 

riodical  intervals   from   very  London,  derful  thinfj  it  was  to  Sophy  to  find 

to  the  admiration    of  all  the  country  how  little  of  the  news  of  the  household 

round,    Sermo,    with    dignified    con-  needed  to  be  repeated*to  one  who  was 

tempts  withdrew  himself  to  Mrs.  Vi-  never  seen  listening  on  its  first  dis- 

vian's  footstool.    So  trifling  a  study  as  cnssion.     "I  am  quite  sure,  if  I  cared 

that  of  modem  literature  was  beneath  about  a  book,  I  should  never  hear  a 

the  attention  of  the  solemn  faculties  word  any  one  said,"  was  the  wonder- 

of   Sermonicus — it  was    almost    the  ing  remark  of  Sophy ;"  and  I  am  sure 

only    occupation    which    Zaidee   pur-  I  would  never  waste  my  time  over  a 

sued  alone.  book  I  did  not  care  about;  yet  Zay 

The  stout,  common,  everyday  affec-  knows    what  she  reads,   and  knows 

tion,  which  is  your  strongest  texture  what  we  are  saying  nt  the  same  mo- 

for    constant   wear,    the    house-love  ment.     I  can't  tell  how  she  does  it, 

which  is  not  critical,  nor  thinks  it  has  for  my  part ;  I  can  only  do  one  thing 

any   call    to    criticise,  which    neither  at  a  time ! " 

doubts  the  tenderness  of  others  nor  But,  notwithstanding  the  wonder  of 
its  own,  was  the  common  family-bond  Sophy,  Zaidee  continued  to  road  and 
of  tliis  little  company  of  kindred,  to  hear,  and,  still  more  strange,  to  see. 
Gratitude  and  helplessness  gave  it  a  simultaneously.  There  was  a  toler- 
greater  'delicacy  with  Zaidee  than  able  amount  of  visitors  at  the  Grange, 
with  any  of  tlie  others ;  but  the.  girl  considering  its  lonely  situation,  fie- 
was  so  warmly  cherished,  and  so  hind  the  hill,  towards  the  richer  side 
thoroughly  received  among  them,  'that  of  the  country,  wore  various  families 
she  scarcely  did  know  in  reality  how  of  sufficient  note  to  bo  on  familiar 
much  ground  for  gratitude  she  had.  terms  with  the  Vivians.  Nobody 
A  most  admiring  and  devoted  younger  much  noticed  Zaidee  in  her  corner, 
sister  to  Philip,  whom  she  thought  the  Zaidee  read  on  undisturbed — un- 
very  typo  of  manliness,  and  full  of  the  consciously  noticing  everybody  ;  but 
tenderest  enthusiasm  for  Elizabeth  in  there  was  not  a  Gertrude  nor  a 
her  stately  beauty  and  majestic  sim-  Blanche  among  all  these  Cheshire 
pleness,  of  respect  for  Margaret  in  young  ladies,  nor  a  chance  of  one,  so 
her  pensive  moods,  Zaidee  loved  far  as  Zaidee  could  perceive. 
So[)hy  very  dearly  too,  and  was  pro-  About  this  time  it  happened  that 
voked  with  reasonable  good-humour  the  curate  of  Briarford  married  a  wife 
by  Percy's  pranks,  as  sisters  are  wont  — an  event  which,  humble  as  the  indi- 
te be  by  wicked  brothers.  They  were  viduals  were,  was  by  no  means  unin- 
her  own,  every  one  of  them,  yet  teresting  to  the  ladies  of  the  Grange.- 
nobody  in  the  Grange  was  Zaidee's  The  reverend  vicaress  was  fat,  and 
chosen  and  confidential  friend.  scant  of  breath — scarcely  to  be  cal- 

It  was  very  hard,  indeed,  to  find  culated    upon    for    the  simplest  tea- 

any  properly  qualified  candidate  for  drinking,  and  very  much  afraid  of  the 

this  office.    It  was   much  the  easiest  steep  road  to   the  Grange;  and^r. 

plan  to  fill   it  with  some  imaginary  Green,  first    acknowledged  to  be  a 

Blanche  or  Gertrude,   pale,  graceful,  very  good  young  man,  having  turned 

refined,  and  sympathetic    Yet  Zaidee  out  of  late  an  extremely  sensible  one, 

kept   her  eyes  open,  prompt  to  dis-  universal  consent  declared  his  wife  a 

cover  any  proper  living  representative  person  to  be  paid  some  attention  to, 

of  her  ideal   friend.    It  was  an  asto-  and  received  on  a  neighbourly  foot* 

nishing   mental    faculty  in    its   way,  ing,  if  that  were   possible.    Every- 

Zaidee's  power  of  observation.    From  body  but  Zaidee,  whose  opinion  no 

under  the  covert  of  her  book,  and  with  one  thought  of  asking,  was  dismayed 

a  mind  really  occupied  with   that  in  to  find  Mr.  Green's  wife  turn  out  a  very 

the  first  instance,  not  a  scrap  of  any-  tall,  very  young  lady,  in  fair  ringlettand 
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white  mnalin,  lately  out  of  the  school-  Sarah  with  good  will ;  but  not  so 

room,  very  pensive  and  sentimental;  Zaidee  Vivian.     Then,  Mrs.   Green 

an  onger  borrower  of  novels,  a  fluent  took  tlio  warmest  interest   in  all  ro- 

quotcr  of  poetry,  and  most  keen  in  mantic    and  imaginary   persons,   and 

the  discussion  of  ail  Uio  fabulous  his-  could   ^^say^'any  amount  of   versea; 

tories,  and  all   the  romantic  person-  the  stud  verses  having  so  much  effeet, 

ages   slic  could  hear  of,   for  or  near,  at  least  upon  the  reciter,  as  to  bring 

Mrs.  Vivian  could  not  win  her  to  that  moisture  to  her  pale  blue  eyes.     With 

urgent  ovorsiglit  to    the    parish    old  those  conspiring  circumstances  to  re- 

woinon,   which   Mrs.  Vivian    thought  commend   her,   Zaidee    rei^eivcd    into 

nccc^ssary;  and  Sophy  could  not  tempt  her  special   favour  the  curate's  wifo; 

the    languishing    young    heroine    to  and  though  she  had  yet   poured  out 

plead  ^K)r  lh)liday8  and  iiidulgcnoos,  or  but  few  of  her  own  private  musings 

to  join  in  soiMvt  projects  ft>r  the  de-  into  the  willing  ear  of  her  contidante, 

light    atul  astouiali.ncnt  of  Briarford  and  found  an  unaccountable  difficulty 

Kchooi.     Mrs.  Groim  did  not  happen  in  doing  this,  yet  still  her  contidante, 

to  ehim?   iu   harmoniously   with    the  chosen  and    elected,  Angelina    was. 

peculiar   tone   ot'  Margaret,   the  only  Her  being  married   was   a  drawback, 

one   of  the  family   tastes  similar  to  certainly,  and  a  still   more   annoying 

her   own  ;    so  Mrs.  Green   was  ^ery  suspicion  of  her  being  silly  had  just 

generally    given    up  in   the   Grange,  darted    across    Zaidee's    mind;    bot 

with  only  th'j  reservation  in  her  favour  Zaidee  hod  an  infinite  deal  of  glamour 

that  there  surely  must  bo  something  in  her  girlish  eyes,  and  could  so  easily 

good  in  her,  or  her  sensible  husband  exalt  and  idealise— it  was  the  age  of 

would  never  have  made  such  a  choice;  "sweetness   in  the  bud  and  glory  in 

^-  but  men,"  said  Mrs.  Vivian,  sonten-  the  flower''  to  Zaidee,  and  who  was  to 

tiously — '*  men,  it  must  be  coufossed,  profit  by  the  "  vision  splendid"  if  it 

when  women  are  concerned,  are  often  was  not  her  selected  friend  ? 
such  fools !  "  Perhaps  neither  of  the    individaals 

To  the  general  astonishment,  how-  would  have  felt  particularly  flattered 

ever,    when    everybody    else    relin-  by  their    close    conjunction ;    yet    it 

quished    her,    Zaidee    adopted    Mrs  was  nevertheless  true  that  Sermo  and 

Green — Mrs.  Green's  name  was  An-  Angelina,  with  an  attendant   retinae 

gelina — most^  unfortunate  of  designa-  of  select  old  women    from   amongst 

tions.    Her  poor  good  husband,  who  Aunt  Vivian's  beadroll— old   women 

was  only  John,  threw  all  the  blame  of  who  could  tell  stories — were  Zaidce*s 

all  her  weaknesses  on   this  celestial  most  beloved  friends, 
name,    and    would    have    called    her 


CHAPTER   VI. — ELIZABETH. 

^  "Philip    does    not     know     what  "I  would  not  let  them   treat  me 

Colonel  Morton  is  to  do  here  for  some  like  a  child,  Lizzy,  if  I  were  yon !" 

days,  as  my  mother  tells  us;  neither  "I  can  trust  them,"  said   the  sweet 

do  I,  Lizzy; — It  must  be  something  answering  voice,  in    such    tones  as 

about  you."  subdued    the    boyish    impatience    of 

'*  Indeed,    Percy,  my    mother    has .  Percy.     The  youth  turned  away  with 

said  nothing  to  me,"  said  the    soft  a  youth's  aflectionate  enthusiasm,  and 

liquid  voice  of  Elizabeth.  a  youth's  quick  but  no  less  affection- 

"And  the  Captain?    Does  he  say  ate  anger.     "My   beautiful    sister!" 

nothing?"   inquired    Percy,   with    a  muttered  Percy,  •*not  one  of  them 

little  impatience.  knows   how  good  she  is, — and  well 

"  Nothing,  Percy."    A  soft  tranquil  all  put  our  hands  to  it  to  throw  lizsy 

blush  coloured  Elizabeth's  face— she  away  1" 

was  not  discomposed  in  the  slightest  You  would  have  thought  the  familiar 

degree,  but  the  pure  blood  came  to  abbreyiation  sacrilege  had    you   seen 

her  cheek  in  maidenly  acknowledg-  the  queen-like  figure  so  dmple  and 

ment  of  her  affianced    bridegroom  s  yet  so  majestic,  which,    leaving  tba 

aame,  young  brother  m  tlie  little  paved  foM» 
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court,  which  lay  between  the  house  son — it  gave  her  every  action  a  sin- 

and   tho   moat,  wiis  now   re-entering  gular  charm. 

the  open  doorway  of    the   Grange ;       The  guardian  whom  Squire  Percy 
for   few  who    looked   upon  her  lofty  had  associated  with  their  mother  in 
beauty  could  realise  the  character  of  tho  charge   of   the  family   interests, 
Elizabeth  Vivian,  so  full  of  sweet  un-  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house,  an 
conscious     humility     and    child-like  invalided  Indian  officer,  rich  and  of 
simplcness.      This  perfect  unpretend-  good  repute.     Colonel  Morton  had  a 
ing  and  even  unintellectual  smiplicity  son  only  a  few  years  older  than  Eliza- 
of  hers,   made  her,  by   some  strange  beth  Vivian,  no  great  match,  as  every- 
magic,  half  sublime.     Straightforward,  body  said,  but  a  very   suitable   one. 
and  sincere,  and   innocent,  Elizabeth  Bernard  was  clever,  while  Elizabeth 
made  no    investigations  into  the  un-  was  not,  but  for  the  rest,  all  the  ad- 
known,  but  stood  on  the  clear  ground  vantage  was  on  the  lady's  side;   and 
of  things  obvious  and  actual,  and  on  Elizabeth's  home  admirers  could  not 
the   daylight  level  of  ordinary  sober-  comprehend  what    she,   so   beautiful 
ness  and  truth.      She  was  not  clever;  as  they  all   thought  her,  could  find 
perhaps  this  very  fact  helped  her  to  attractive  in  the  very  plain  dark  man, 
the  half  adoration  with  which  her  bro-  mustached    and  sun-browned,  whom 
thers   regarded  her — but  foolish  she  their    guardian    presented    to    them, 
could  never  be.  after  many  years'   absence,  as  "  my 
Elizabeth  read  nothing  but  the  Bible,  son,"   and    all    the  retainers  of   the 
which  she  loved  to  read,  and  sundry  Morton  family  proudly  hailed  as  Cap- 
good  books,  which  she  did  not  love,  tain  Bernard.     True,  he  turned  out 
but  thought  it  right  to  study.     This  a  very  agreeable  man — well  read,  well 
was  tho  whole   extent  of  her  attain-  bred,  well  informed.     At  first  sight, 
ments  in  literature,  unless  the  house-  these  did  not  seem  the  qualities   to 
hold  receipt-book,  or  the  young-lady  secure  the  heart  of  Elizabeth ; — yet, 
volumes  of  patterns  for  "  fancy"  work,  whatever  his  means  of  wooing  were, 
could  be   numbered  among  the  mis-  a  successful  wooer  Captain  Bernard 
cellanies  of  literature.     Two  or  three  Morton  proved  to  be. 
little   feminine    accomplishments    she        "  She  who   might  have   made   the 
was     exqui-sito     in.         She    painted  greatest  match  of  any  young  lady  in 
flowers    with    the    sweetest    natural  tho  county ;  she  who  only  needed  to 
grace  and    simplicity,   arranged  them  bo   seen !"   cried   tho   indignant   Mrs. 
with  faultless    taste,   and   did   every-  Blundell,    Elizabeth's    aunt.       Eliza- 
thing  well  which  could  be  done  with  beth   smiled  and  blushed  and  shook 
a   needle.     Besides    these,   there  was  her  head,  but  made  no   other  answer, 
no    one    fulfilled    all    the    everyday  If  anything  did  ever  dismay  the  corn- 
household  ofiiees   with   so   perfect  a  posed  and  tranquil  spirit  of  Elizabeth 
natural   propriety.     Elizabeth  thought  Vivian,    it    was    this   "  being   seen." 
nothing   beneath    her,   and    dignified  Admiration  ruifled  her  calm,  unless  it 
everything      with      that       wonderful  was  household  admiration,  which  she 
queenly  grace  of  hers    which  every-  liked  well  enough,  setting  it  all  down 
body  was  aware  of  but  herself.     Her-  to   the  score  of  love  and  kindness ; 
self  was  aware  of  it  with  the  slightest  but  to  be  seen!  to  be  looked  at  like 
possible   shade   of  annoyance.       She  a  picture  or  a  statue ! — almost  Eliza- 
laughed     her     low     musical     laugh,  beth  was  angry;  and  with  a  sweeter 
while  she  complained  of  being  so  tall,  content  she  turned  to  the  dark  face 
so  solemn,  so  incapable  of  those  light  of  Bernard  Morton,  to  the  unassuming 
half-invisible    movements    by    which  lot  she  had  chosen,  and  the  womanly 
her   lively   little   mother  kept  all  the  life  of  home. 

household  on  the  alert ;  but  perhaps        At  tho  same  time  it  was  just  pos- 

nothing  did   more    contribute   to  the  sible  that  there  might  bo  a  little  truth 

perfectly    supreme    and     undisputed  at  the  bottom  of  Percy's  boyish  im- 

tenderness  with  which  all  the  house  patii^nce  and  jealousy  for  his  sister, 
regarded  Elizal>eth — respectful,  yet  She  who  mjido  no  exactions,  perhaps, 
protecting — as  the  contrast  between  did  n(jt  fare  quite  so  well  as  if  she 
her  perf(^ct  simplicity  of  humble  mind    had  been  more  self-assorting.     It  was 

and  manners,  and  her  imperuil  per-  just  possible  that  her  Vwitto^S^ss.^  \sa^ 
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his  father  calculated  a  little  too  much 
apon  the  easy  acquiesceDce  of  Eliza- 
betfa.  A  slight  cloud  of  pain  crossed 
her  forehead.  **  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  Bernard  could  feel  so,**  was  the 
thought  that  passed  through  her  mind ; 
— **  and  I  to  say  I  can  trust  them,  and 
yet  doubt  like  this."  So  Elizabeth 
sot  down  the  momentary  pang  as  a 
fault  of  her  own — much  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  of  getting  rid  of  it-^ 
apian  which  she  constantly  adopted 
— «nd  came  down  to  breakfast,  after 
half  an  hour's  retirement,  with  her 
most  tranquil  looks  and  most  com- 
posed heart 

But  Elizabeth  was  doomed  to  some 
agitation  that  morning.  On  the 
breakfast-table  lay  a  letter  from  Ber- 
nard, urfifently  beggin^r  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  mamage-day.  This 
had  been  often  postponed  already,  and 
the  bridegroom  was  impatient.  Why 
not  have  it  when  Philip  came  of  ago  1 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  one  joy- 
ful   opportunity   to    make    another] 


Surety  they  had  known  each  other 
sufficiently  lon£^  to  obviate  all  scruples ; 
why  not  yield  this  point  to  him  ?— 
and  Captain  Bernard  urged  his  long 
affection,  his  impatient  patience,  his 
genera]  profound  submission  to  her 
wishes  in  all  matters  hitherto.  ''I 
did  not  know,  really,  I  had  had  my 
own  way  so  oflen,^  said  Elizabeth, 
puzzled,  but  undoubting,  as  by-and- 
by  she  discussed  this  matter  with  her 
mother.  ^It  must  be  one  time  or 
another,  my  love,"  was  Mrs.  Vivian*© 
response ;  '^  and  I  don't  see  what  good 
it  is  putting  off  the  day ; — ^you  had  bet- 
ter give  way ! " 

So  Elizabeth,  with  her  usual  gentle- 
ness, dropped  the  discussion.  She 
did  give  way  as  was  her  wont;  and 
it  b^ame  knoMm  in  the  household 
that  Philip's  coming  of  age  and  Eliza- 
beth's marriage  should  take  place 
within  the  same  eventful  week.  A 
whole  lifetime  of  excitement  and  festi- 
vity, as  Sophy  thought,  crowded  with- 
in the  litUe  range  of  one  seven  day^. 
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The  infallible  symptom  of  news-  He  will  see  that  the  great  difficulty  of 
paper  correspondence  has  shown  how  military  supply  b  in  truth  with  re- 
energetically  have  been  working  the  spect  to  officers,  and  that  on  them 
newIy-excitcd  military  anxieties  of  mainly  must  depend  the  effect  of  all 
the  great  public.  A  good  deal  has  national  effort  in  the  way  of  military 
been  in  this  way  adduced,  contrary  organisation.  Recent  events  may,  on 
to  the  grain  of  national  complacency,  the  first  blush,  appear  to  afford  an 
and  calculated  to  argue  the  existence  inference  tending  the  other  way — 
of  a  disposition  to  find  fault  unscru-  tending,  that  is,  to  show  that  wo  may 
pulously.  This  is  not  altogether  a  dispense  with  excellence  in  officers, 
pleasing  manifestation,  but  at  least  provided  the  men  be  sufficiently  pug- 
it  is  calculated  to  authorise  the  hope  nacious  and  subordinate.  The  test, 
that  we  know  the  worst  of  our  predi-  however,  to  which  the  Turkish  armies 
CAmcnt,  and  that  not  much  undis-  have  been  brought,  has  been  of  very 
covered  evil  can  lurk  behind.  The  imperfect  character,  save  in  the  one 
amount  of  criticism,  lately  bestowed  respect  of  their  personal  bravery, 
on  our  army  statistics,  might  really  Their  operations  in  Europe  have  been 
seem  almost  to  justify  this  hope  with  of  confined  extent,  and  of  a  character 
respect  to  our  military  arrangements.  peculiarly    suited     to     their     genius. 

But  what  has  all  the  talk  been  They  have  been  leavened  by  a  con- 
about?  We  have  had  an  abundant  siderabie  intermixture  of  foreign  offi- 
showing-up  of  weak  points,  and  truly  cers,  and  supported  by  the  near  pre- 
are  in  evil  case  if  many  more  faults  of  sence  of  their  mighty  allies.  Above 
arrangement  beset  us  than  those  which  all,  they  have  been  commanded  in 
have  been  already  routed  out  Yet  chief  by  Omer  Pasha.  But  what  is 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  national  the  argument  derivable  from  the 
mind  seems  to  have  been  given  en-  campaign  in  Asia?  Or  could  we 
tirely  to  the  malerie^  and  not  to  the  have  a  clearer  proof  of  the  worthless- 
fersonnel  of  war.  Our  wide-awake  ness  of  any  mere  numerical  force,  un- 
correspondcnts  have  been  stumbling  less  properly  officered,  than  we  derive 
over  the  equipment  of  the  men,  or  the  from  the  spectacle  of  their  continuous 
misdoings  of  Mr.  Commissary-General  defeats? 

So-and-so,  or  the    medical    arrange-        It  is  too  much   to  say  that  good 

ments,  as  undoubtedly  in  all  of  these  officers  will  raise  an  army  out  of  any 

departments  there  was  a  fine  field  for  kind  of  rabble.     We  might,  perhaps, 

indignation.     Yet  no    one    seems  to  have  thought  so,  but    for    the    late 

have  had  the  slightest  misgivings  as  failure  with  regard  to  those  vngabonds 

to   the  men  themselves ;   or  to  have  the  Bashi-Bazouks.     They  have  made 

suggested    the    inquiry  whether    i^e  it  clear  that  bodies  of  men  may  be  so 

have  been  doing  what  we  ought,  to  demoralised  as  to  be  unsusceptible  of 

have  men  ready  to  take  their  places  training,  at  least  on  the  first  intention, 

in  the  field  as  representatives  of  Brit-  But  this  we  say,  that,  up  to  the  failure 

ish  Force.    Taking  it  for  granted  that  of  Beatson  and  Yussuff,  the  stream  of 

the  country  will  always  afford  a  suffi-  testimony  went    to  show  that  there 

cient  supply  to  make  up  the  brutum  was  no  limit  to  a  good  trainer's  power 

pondus  of  an  army,  what  is  the  state  of  adaptation.    Our  own  Indian  army 

of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  officei^  ?  is  a  standing  proof  that  a  force  may 

Are  they  to  be  found  ready-made  on  hold  together  and  act  most  efficiently 

demand  ?    Clearly  the  public  impres-  in  the  field,  though  to  a  great  extent 

siun  has  been  to  the  effect  that  they  recruited    from    alien    races.     When 

are  so  to  be  found,  since  no  one  seems  we    bring    the    case    home    to    our^ 

to  have  doubted  that  persons  would  selves,  and  speak  of  British  armies, 

be  ready  to  use  the  means  for  whose  we  are  justified  in  the  roundest  asser- 

sunply  they  have  been  so  clamorous.  tion  of  their  capability.     We    may 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assume  the  iudg-  affirm  that  here,  if  anywhere,  is  to  be 

ment  of  a  wise  man  on  this  subject,  found  the  stuff  whereof  &<^\dMa:^  %s.^ 
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made,  and  that,  if  the  finished  article  been  duly  exercised,  what  shall  we 
docs  not  work  well,  it  must  be  be-  say  of  those  now  under  consideration  t 
cause  of  defective  treatment.  It  is  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  persona 
not  enough  to  take  friend  Wart,  and  maintaining  a  fair  appearance.  The 
place  a  caliver  in  his  hand  and  bid  prodigal  who  could  not  bear  even  a 
him  "  traverse."  He  will  require  a  fathePs  rule ;  the  young  gentleman 
great  deal  more  care  and  training  than  broken  down  in  his  teens,  because  ho 
Sib  before  one  can  bo  content  to  could  not  use  the  blessings  of  his  sta- 
march  through  Coventry  with  him.  tion  with  the  least  dash  of  discretion ; 
The  day  of  actual  battle  comes  only  even  honest  Hodge  the  ploughboy, 
as  the  climax  of  performances  re-  who  has  no  idea  in  particular  of  any- 
quired  at  his  hands,  and  frequently  as  thing,  and  only  knows  that  he  'listed 
a  positive  relief  from  a  long  series  of  because  somehow  the  sergeant  talked 
foregone  endurances.  lie  has  to  ac-  him  over, — what  shall  we  say  of  them, 
quire  habits  of  obedience  and  patience,  and  of  any  body  of  which  they  are 
and  must  be  made  to  imbibe  that  largely  constituents?  Whatever  wo 
esprit  (k  corps  which  can  be  engrafted  may  think  of  their  moral  capacities^ 
enlv  on  the  consciousness  that  the  wo  must  at  least  allow  that  the  good 
body  to  which  he  belongs  is  held  to-  within  them  is  latent,  and  decidedly 
gether  by  a  worthy  principle.  Some-  in  need  of  being  acted  on  by  influences 
thing  there  must  be  in  him  of  patriot-  from  without. 

ism,  and  something  of  unsel freshness.       There  is  but  one  class  of  persons  in 

The  moral  principle  within  the  man  the  positron  effectually  to  afford  these 

must  be  developed  in  some  strength,  influences — that  is  to  say,  the    regi- 

before  he  can  do  relied  on  as  strong  mental  officer.    It  would  be  difficult 

to  endure  the  trials  of  monotonous  to  imagine  any  relative  position  more 

encampings,  or  of  such  epidemic  visit-  thoroughly  calculated  to  invest  with 

ations  as  Varna  and  the  Dobrudscha  the  attributes  of  moral  command.     As 

have    lately    witnessed.      These    are  a  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 

requirements  far  beyond  the  ordinary  the  different  regiments  in  the  service 

dreams   of  the  class  of  men  among  do   largely  borrow  their  moral    tone 

whom  the  recruiting  sergeant  "plies  his  from  that  of  the   officers.     Some   of 

vocation.    It  were  indeed  too  much  these  regiments  there  may  bo,  where 

to  say  that  this  high  tone  of  moral  comparatively   little   pains  are   taken 

cultivation  characterises   the  mass  of  to  act  on  the  men*3  couscicnceii   for 

any  army  under  tlie  sun.     All   that  bettor  or  for  worse.;    and,  according 

we  can   hope  for  is,   that   a  certain  to  the  pains  tiiken,  we  may  suppose 

number   of   individuals    may   bo   mo-  the    observable    result    to    be.      But 

delled  after  this  sort,  and  so  the  whole  where  the  officers  keep  at  the  greatest 

body  be  brought,  to  a  certain  extent,  permitted  distance,  there  will  still  be 

under    the  constraining  influence    of  many    occasions     when     they     must 

good  example.     It  is  at  least  a  field  needs  come  before  the  observation  of 

m  which  example  has  its  most  power-  the  men,  as  affording  practical   illus- 

ful  opportu|iity.  tration  of  the   mode  in   which    they 

And  is  it  of  this  stamp  that  we  can  meet  the  moral  requisitions  of  iheir 

declare  the  rollicking  young  men  to  be  position.     It  is  not  likely  that    they 

who  are  the  most  likely  to  take  the  will  bo  so  observed  without  finding 

shilling,  and  follow   the  drums  and  imitators.      But,    happily,    there    are 

fifes]     Making    every  allowance   for  regiments  where  the  officers  are  fully 

the  numbers  of  those  who  are  con-  alive  to  the  depth  of  their  responsi- 

siderately  and  conscientiously  led  to  bilities,  and    expressly  endeavour   to 

enlist,  must  we  not  allow  that  a  largo  act  on   the  consciences  of  the   men. 

proportion  of  recruits  consists  of  those  These  regiments  enable  us  to  judge 

whom    a    harum-scarum    disposition,  how  great  is  the  effect  to  be  pnxiuccd 

to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  led  to  that  by  those  who,  starting  with  the  pres- 

consummation  ?    If  it  may  be  asserted  tige  of  rank  and  education,  make  it 

— as  in  good  truth  it  may — that,  of  plain  by  their  line  of  conduct,  that  they 

any  large  number  of  persons  grouped  are  followers  of  a  principle  of  good, 

together,  the  majority  will  bo  those  Numerous  are  the  private  soldiers  and 

in  whom  the  moral  principle  has  not  con-commissioned  officers  who    have 
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boen  thus  taught  practically  what  to  indicate  a  condition  widely  preva- 
they  could  never  be  brought  to  know  lent.  We,  at  all  events,  have  plenty 
in  any  other  way.  Take  the  men  as  of  counter-exhibitions  before  us — 
a  body,  it  must  bo  avowed  that  they  enough  to  let  us  understand  how 
are  decidedly  practical  in  their  notions,  great  is  the  moral  power  exerted  by 
Be  they  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  per-  even  a  single  officer  in  a  reffiraent — 
sonally,  they  can  at  least  understand  how  irresistible  would  bo  that  of  a 
the  presentment  of  good,  when  demon-  general  combination  of  officers. 
Btrably  set  before  them.  A  Boanerges  Now,  we  apprehend  that  our  part, 
may  preach  himself  hoarse  without  as  a  wise  nation,  is  to  do  our  best  to 
affecting  their  htolid  inaccessibility  to  bring  about  such  a  combination.  To 
theoretical  appeals.  But  once  get  the  the  extent  of  that  endeavour  we  all 
length  of  setting  excellence  practically  may,  without  undue  presumption, 
before  them — show  them  a  comrade  venture  to  meddle  with  military  sub- 
really  acting  in  recognition  of  the  jects.  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
dignityof  our  common  nature,  and  you^  yond  which  the  civilian's  interference 
may  spare  yourselfthe  trouble  of  speak-^  with  the  soldier  becomes  mischievous 
ing.  They  will  for  themselves  draw  the  is  sufficiently  distinct.  Tlie  army  is 
moral,  and  make  the  application ;  and  necessarily  an  imperium  in  imjperio^ 
anon  you  shall  see  attempts,  lame,  and  can  brook  no  tampering  with  its 
perhaps,  but  sincere,  at  imitation,  internal  rule.  Its  decisions  may  b« 
This  tendency  to  act  by  example  on  i^Tong  in  particular  instances;  but 
the  men  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  the  choice  is  between  the  submitting 
best  features  of  our  system.  We  to  this  liability  and  tlie  giving  up  of 
steer  clear  of  the  absurdity  of  select-  a  standing  army.  A  soldier  enters 
ing  officers  exclusively  from  the  class  voluntarily  into  this  regimen,  and 
of  nobles,  and  so  bringing  men  to  must  abide  the  consequences.  Ho 
act  together  regimental ly,  on  diffisr-  cuts  himself  off  from  the  appeal 
ent  sides  of  an  impassable  barrier,  to  the  people:  *^Lasciate  cgTit  sper^ 
Neither  do  we  encourage  the  advances  anza^^  is  written  over  the  door  of  his 
of  the  oc  «ox^t  to  the  distinction  of  barrack-room ;  where  by  speranza 
military  rank — in  deference  to  the  old  you  will  be  good  enough  to  under- 
adage  that  "  familiarity  breeds  con-  stand  all  idea  of  radical  sympa- 
tempt."  Our  officers  are,  in  the  long  thisings,  and  ad  Mplandum  proceed- 
run,  simply  gentlemen,  having  com-  ings  generally.  He  has  no  longer 
munity  of  feelings  and  interests  with  to  deal  with  abstract  ideas  of  right 
the  men,  and  (army  rank  out  of  the  and  wrong,  but  has  entered  on  a 
question)  resting  their  claims  to  respect  system  of  purely  conventional  and  ex- 
on  a  real  superiority.  They  have  thus  ceptional  enactments.  It  must  be 
necessarily  an  immense  power  to  begin  enough  for  him  that  he  is  secured 
with,  and  it  Ls  only  by  the  most  culpa-  against  caprice,  and  has  to  regulate 
ble  conduct  on  their  part  that  this  in-  his  conduct  by  precise  laws,  settled 
fluence  can  be  lost.  beforehand,  and  open  to  his  inspection. 
Happily  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  But  these  considerations  only  en- 
designate  instances  in  which  this  hance  the  importance  of  our  setting 
moral  responsibility  has  been  recog-  ourselves  to  do  what  we  can  within 
nised,  and  where  the  most  excellent  the  scope  permissible.  The  very 
eff*ects  have,  in  consequence,  been  fact  of  our  feeling  that  there  is  a 
made  apparent.  Our  hope  is,  that,  in  point  at  which  we  must  leave  so  large 
spite  of  all  defects,  the  entire  British  a  body  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  be- 
army  is  strongly  infused  with  the  yond  which,  in  their  corporate  capa- 
spirit  of  such  a  recognition.  We  city,  they  are  to  cease  to  be  subject  to 
certainly  have  now  and  then  judicial  civic  control,  seems  to  afford  excellent 
revelations  made  to  us,  that  go  to  prove  reason  why  we  should  do  all  we  can 
the  existence  of  much  that  is  repre-  for  them  up  to  this  point  of  relinqmsh- 
hensible  in  the  domestic  history  of  ment. 

regiments.    But  we  would  take  these  Now,  this  amounts  to  saying  that 

manifestations  rather  as  tokens  of  the  we  must  give  all  diligence  to  the  work 

force  and  nature  of  the  evil  against  of  educating  our  officers.     As  for  the 

which  we  must  strive,  than  as  serving  men,  the  work  of  theur  training  is  in 
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other  hands,  and  we  can  act  on  them  the  military  ezecative.  It  is  what  Is 
only  indirectly.  We  have  no  hold  on  to  be  settled  on  general  principles,  and 
them  previously  to  their  enlistment ;  by  verdict  of  common  sense, 
and,  besides,  the  necessities  of  the  There  is  a  rubbish-heap  agwnst 
service  will  not  brook  too  great  a  which  we  shall  break  our  shins  ^fore 
nicety  in  the  work  of  selection.  But  we  have  made  two  steps  in  the  way 
the  officer  is  fairly  open  to  proba-  of  inquiry,  if  we  do  not  shovel  it  out 
tionary  treatment.  Commissions  are  of  the  way  in  the  first  instance ;  so  wo 
not  so  plentiful  but  that  a  young  man  will  dispose  of  it  at  once.  It  is  tho 
has  generally  a  long  time  to  wait  doctrine  concerning  speciality  of  edn- 
after  ho  has  been  entered  on  the  com-  cation,  that  passes  current  just  now 
mander-in-chief*s  list.  Such  is  the  with  a  good- many  utilitarians.  They 
ambition  to  serve  her  Majesty,  that  teach,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  time  ia 
candidates  in  plenty  would  be  pro-  too  short,  and  the  struggle  of  human 
ducible,  ready  to  undergo  any  test  of  society  too  vehement,  to  aamit  of  much 
efficiency,  and  submit  to  any  course  probationarv  training  of  any  kind, 
of  training  that  the  authorities  might  The  only  plan  (according  to  them)  of 
prescribe.  Of  the  education  of  the  training  a  youth  for  worldly  experi- 
officer  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  is  ence,  is  to  go  in  for  the  prizes  of  life 
in  our  hands.  On  ourselves  may  be  at  once.  Set  before  him,  they  say, 
said,  humanly  speaking,  to  depend  the  professional  objeets  which  are  to 
the  character  of  the  army,  since  we  occupy  him,  and  train  him  up  at  once 
can  regulate  the  issue  of  men  from  to  their  pursuit:  he  will  then  havo 
whom  the  army  is  to  receive  its  moral  been  usefully  educated,  and  will  have 
impress.  some  chance  of  making  his  way  in  the 

Here  we  have  indicated  the  logiti-  world.  To  hold  this  language  is  to 
mate  channel  for  the  public  anxiety  repudiate  the  idea  of  education  alto- 
on  military  matters.  To  meddle  with  gether ;  for  such  training  involves  no 
these  matters  in  one  way  or  another,  culture  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
is  a  chronic  whim  of  our  dear  Public —  themselves,  nor  anything  much  beyond 
unfortunately  the  fancy  has  been  to  the  category  of  encouragement  offurded 
do  80  on  any  but  the  right  point,  to  particular  instincts. 
Every  pot-house  in  the  country,  every  May  we  venture  to  remind  these 
railway  carriage  freighted  with  its  philosophers  of  the  famous  goose  and 
comfortable  citizens  returning  to  sub-  her  golden  eggs.  The  luckless  wight 
urban  dinner  and  domestic  felicity,  who  could  not  await  the  tedious  pro- 
has  had  its  batch  of  orators  on  the  cess  of  oviparation,  lost  eggs  and 
merits  of  our  generals  and  admirals,  goose ;  and  all  through  his  greediness. 
Now  times  will  be  looking  up  when  £ven  such  is  the  hap  of  ultra-utilita- 
Buch  gentlemen  are  brought  to  under-  rianism  of  education.  You  can  no 
stand  that  military  detail  is  beyond  more  hurry  on  the  effects  of  mental 
their  reach,  and  that  the  wisest  thing  operation  than  you  can  the  process  of 
they  can  do  is  to  leave  the  actual  egg. laying,  though  your  witless  at- 
operators  to  blow  up  Cronstadt  and  tempts  may  cause  the  death  of  your 
Sebastopol  at  their  own  discretion.  It  poor  goose.  To  set  a  young  man  at 
will  be  enough  for  us  civilians  to  di-  once  to  study  such  subjects  only  as 
gest  their  achievements  when  present-  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  his 
ed  to  us  as  facts.  ultimate  professional  destination,  is  to 

But  any  man  of  kindly  feeling,  rea-  do  all  you  can  to  impoverish  him  as 
'Bonable  judgment,  and  moderate  edu-  an  intellectual  being,  and  even  to  lower 
cation,  may  form  his  own  opinion  his  rate  as  a  professional  man.  To 
concerning  the  duties  which  we  owe  cram  a  man  with  knowledge  is  not 
to  the  army.  The  question  touching  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  his  capacity, 
the  education  of  the  officer  is  general,  There  is  a  certain  culti\atory  process 
and  perfectly  clear  of  professional  which  must  come  before  the  invigora- 
technicalities.  A  man  need  not  be  tion  of  the  powers  of  intellectual  di- 
able  to  command  a  battery,  or  trace  gestion — those  powers  whose  exercise 
the  profile  of  a  fortification,  in  order  b  necessary  before  knowledge  can  be 
to  be  able  to  say  what  is  the  sort  of  converted  into  wisdom, 
jouth  who  ought  to  be  turned  over  to       Thus  we  repudiate  the  idea  that, 
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because  a  yoath  is  intended  for  the  to  for  the  office  of  saviog  ns  from  false 

nrmy,  he  is  from  his  boyhood  to  be  conclusions  on  a  large  Kale.    This  is 

educated  with   a  view  to  that  spe-  a    confidence    which   can    never   be 

ciality.    We  do  not  want  to  see  our  safely  reposed  in  the  cleverest  of  the 

embryo  Wellingtons  collected  together  empu-ics. 

in  one  school,  and  our  prospective  And  now  as  to  the  soldier.  We  do 
lawyers  and  parsons  in  another,  as  not  hold  that,  because  he  demands 
though  they  had  not  a  common  men-  the  most  careful  training,  he  is  there- 
tal  process  to  undergo,  and  common  fore  from  boyhood  to  be  treated  reffi- 
sympathies  to  cultivate.  In  good  mentally.  On  the  contrary,  and  m 
truth,  the  whole  work  of  what  is  pro-  accordance  with  the  general  rule  we 
perly  to  be  termed  education,  is  com-  have  enunciated,  he  should  be  edo^ 
mon  to  them  all,  and  they  diverge  cated,  like  all  other  English  gentle- 
from  a  common  path  only  when  they  men,  on  perfectly  generd  principles, 
come  to  the  application  of  faculties  A  time  is  before  him  when  he  will 
whose  vigour  and  accuracy  are  conse-  have  his  chief  occupation  about  a 
quences  of  education  past  speciality,  but  it  has  not  arrived  yet 
Many  a  long-headed  man  there  is  who  He  must  meanwhile  get  up  his  twttHf 
will  say,  that  to  demand  any  length-  rv^trct;,  like  other  boys,  and  find  his 
ened  term  of  preliminary  treatment  is  way  over  the  Paris  Asirwrum  by  the 
to  ask  an  impossibility,  and  that,  if  ordinary  route.  The  age  at  which  they 
nothing  short  of  this  is  to  be  styled  may  be  properly  separated,  according 
education,  the  multitudes  must  remain  to  professional  groupings,  may  be 
uneducated.  Undoubtedly  they  must  taken  to  be  somewhere  about  the 
so  remain,  and  no  harm  come  of  it  time  when  young  men  go  to  the  uni- 
either,  if  only  they  be  cognisant  of  versity.  At  that  stage,  the  nature  of 
the  fact,  and  do  not  mistake  the  range  the  case  begets  the  separation,  and 
of  their  powers.  There  is  no  bar  to  the  different  classes  of  men  do  in  fact 
their  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  in  enter  upon  their  several  specialities, 
arts  and  many  sciences  they  may  be-  But  before  that,  the  aspirant  for  mili- 
come  adepts  by  mere  force  of  natural  tary  service  should  be  kept  in  the 
genius.  But  this  will  be  in  spite  of  position  most  favourable  to  the  deve- 
irregularity  of  education — in  spite  of  lopment  of  his  sympathies  with  the 
defects  which  must  be  expected  to  community — t.  e.  he  should  be  brought 
characterise  the  action  of  their  reason-  up  with  co-equals  who  might  be  look- 
ing powers,  and  to  affect  the  value  of  ing  forward  to  different  professional 
their  general  judgments.     This  is  a  destinations. 

consideration  which  we  cordially  re-  Can  it  be  said  that  any  one  stands 
commend  to  all  university  reformers  more  in  need  than  does  the  soldier  of 
— to  those  who  lament  the  time  given  sound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
to  mental  exercitations,  and  desire  to  and  of  discipline  habits  of  thinking  ? 
set  students  to  what  they  term  mat-  Take  him  in  peace  or  in  war,  and 
tors  of  practical  utility — who  would  think  whether  there  be  any  profession 
have  lectures  confined  to  smatterings  of  which  wo  can  predicate  that  it  Is 
of  science,  as  immediately  applicable  more  upiversal  in  its  acquirements, 
to  the  arts,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  The  poet  is  pretty  extensive  in  his 
the  exhibition  of  classics,  mental  demands ;  and  Cicero  and  friend  War- 
philosophy,  and  speculative  mathe-  ren  have  clearly  convinced  us  that 
matics.  The  method  which  they  blame  orators  and  lawyers  are  not  much 
cannot  be  for  all ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  more  common  than  Phoenixes.  There 
an  immense  advantage  to  those  who  have  been  also  authorities  who  have 
are  privileged  to  be  subject  to  it  It  enlarged  on  the  nature  of  the  requiai- 
puts  between  them  and  others  all  the  tions  made  on  the  soldier.  Let  any 
difference  that  there  is  between  regu-  one  consider  these,  and  say  whether 
larity  and  irregularity  of  education,  any  position  of  earthly  trust  to  which 
It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  man  can  be  called,  is  to  be  regarded 
country  that  we  have  amongst  us  a  as  involving  heavier  demands  on  the 
class  of  men  so  educated;  and  these  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  of 
are  they  who,  reasoning  rightly,  and  our  nature,  taken  in  their  combinai- 
on  a  sound  foundation,  must  be  looked  tion. 
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We  all  know, 'of  eonne,  tliat  the  corps  are  eoncemed,  she  standB  elear 
muster-rolls,  legal  and  military,  pre-  of  all  imputation  of  carelessnesa.    Be 
sent  abundance  of  names  which  tall  far  her  course  of  treatment  judicious  or 
enou{,rh  short  of  the  heau  ideal    There  otherwise,  there  is  at  least  enough  of 
is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  it  in   the  ease  of  the  Artillery  and 
the  possible  consequences  of  incnpa-  Engineers.    But  with  regard   to  the 
city  in  the  two  cases.     Stick  the  Nisi  army  at  large,  so  much  cannot  with 
Privs  benches  as  full  as  you  please  of  justice  be  averred.     It  is  only  lately 
blockheads,  and  you  do  no  great  harm,  that  the  examination  for  the  line  has 
No  one  supposes  that  you  thereby  been  instituted;  and  even  at  present 
imperil  the  dignity  of  the  bar,  or  the  the  rate  of  qualification  is  so  low  that 
safety  of  the  nation.    The  incfiicient  the  examination  can  bo  regarded  as 
man  will  never  rise   to   the  post  of  nothing  more  than  a  security  against 
Loid  Chancellor,  but  continue  to  vege-  the  grossest  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
tato  quietly  on  the  benches,  to  the  end  the  oflicer.    As  a  test  of  preliminary 
of  the  chapter.    But  your  stupid  or  training  it  is  quite  worthless,  and,  of 
tmsympathetic  ensign  becomes  in  due  course,  has  no  tendency  to  pro\1do 
course  a  captain,  and  anon  a  general,  anything  in  the  way  of  moral  institn- 
He  has  friends  at  the  Horse  Guards,  tions.    There  is  certainly  the  Royal 
or  has  been  accidentally  distinguished.  Military  College  of  Sandhurst ;  but  as 
or  has  the  prestige  of  long  services,  it  is  at  the  option  of  candidates  to 
He  is  named  to  a  command,  and  na-  dispense  with  its  advantages,  and  as, 
tional  interests  are  conunitted  to  his  in  fact,  comparatively  a  small  number 
keeping.    Let  us  suppose  him  even  to  of  officers  do  pass  through  it,  we  will 
escape  this  prominence.     Ho  will  at  for  the  moment  pass  it  over, 
least,  if  he  lives,  and  sticks  to  the  ser-        Two  corps  we  have  for  which  the 
vice,  rise  to  the  highest  regimental  pursuit  of  a  particular  course  of  edu- 
Tank.    Should  he  remain  in  the  army  c«tion  is   jendered    compulsory,  and 
DO  longer  than  while  ho  is  a  subal-  into  which  no  officer  enters  who  has 
tern,  he  would  still  be  liable  to  bo  not  been  for  that  purpose  expressly 
placed  in  command  of  a  detachment  trained  under  Government  regulations. 
This  might  be  in  time  of  peace,  and  These  are  our  Artillery  ana  Engin- 
yet   involve    heavier    responsibilities  eers.     They    both    fall    very    much 
than  are  at  all  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  within  the  same  category.    Up  to  the 
of  other  non-military  young  men  of  point  of  actual  entry  into  the  respcc- 
llke  condition.    The  isolation  of  such  tive  regiments — that  is  to  say,  during 
a  party — say  in  one  of  the  small  West  the  whole  course  of  preliminary  train- 
India  islands,  or  at  a  Cape  outpost —  ing — they  constitute  one  body,  and  are 
may  come  to  approach  nearly  to  that  subject  to  exactly  the  same  influences. 
of  a  ship's  crow  on  a  long  voyage.  After  that,  they  diverge  into  some* 
The  number  of  men  composing  the  what  different  paths ;  but  it  is  needless 
party  will  be  dependent  on  the  officer  to  trouble  ourselves  with  both.     Tho 
for  discipline  and  social  organisation,  particular  duties  of  the  engineer  are 
and  from  him  to  a  great  extent  derive  well  known  to  be  of  a  nature  calcu- 
their  habits  of  thinking.    This  would  lated  in  themselves  to  involve  a  con- 
be  a  great  matter  did  it  affect  only  a  tinuance  of  intellectual  training.     In 
single  detachment  or  regiment    Wo  speaking  of  the  Artillery,  we  shall  bo, 
duly    estimate  its  importance,   then,  to  all  practical  intent,  taking  the  gene- 
only  when  wo  take  the  aggregate  of  de-  ral  case. 

tacnments,  and  consider  that  the  en-        Tho  candidate  for  this   service  is 

tire  army  is,  in  due  course,  liable  to  taken  up  at  a  veir  late  ago.    Before 

come  under  the  influence  of  such  ex-  ho  is  well  clear  of  the  nursery  ho  is 

perience.     No  man  open  to  such  de-  separated    from    his    co-evals.      Tho 

mands  of  duty  can  be  said  to  have  systematic  beginning  is  with  the  Ord- 

light  responsibilities.  nance  School  at  Carnhalton,  into  which 

When  we  come  to  examine  what  is  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  eleven 

really  being  done  by  the  country  in  years.     He  becomes  eligible  for  re- 

tho    way  of  military  education,    we  moval  thence  to  Woolwich  at  the  ago 

shall  see  that,  so  far  as  the  scientific  of  fourteen  and  a  half,  that  he  may 
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enter  on  his  cndetship.  The  maxi-  The  Royal  Ordnance  School  of 
mum  duration  of  this  second  stage  is  Cars=halton  was  founded  a  few  years 
four  years.  Ho  then,  if  duly  quali-  ago  h^  the  then  Master  General,  with 
lied,  enters  tlie  practical  class  at  the  the  view  of  obviating  certain  eduea- 
Royal  Arsenal,  where,  according  to  tional  defects  that  besot  candidates 
the  due  course  of  things,  ho  remains  for  commissions.  It  was  thought  Uiat 
twelve  months.  Ho  is  then  eligible  an  advantage  would  be  secured  by 
for  promotion  into  the  regiment,  but  bringing  under  Government  in  spec- 
does  not  abruptly  emerge  from  the  tion  the  course  of  a  candidate's  train- 
state  of  pupilage.  A  captain  of  the  ing.  More  particularly,  it  was  sup- 
regiment  is  appointed  to  the  especial  posed  that  what  is  technically  termed 
charge  of  the  newly-joined  officers,  cramming  would  thus  bo  put  out  of 
having  the  direction  of  their  studies,  the  question. 

and  to  a  great  extent  the  control  of  Now,  that  the  foregoing  state  of 
their  movements.  With  him  they  go  things  was  objectionable  is  likely 
through  a  course  of  reading  and  field-  enough ;  but  wo  may  fairly  question 
practice,  by  way  of  supplement  to  whether  the  objection  has  been  obvi- 
their  r.cademical  course — remaining  ated  by  the  Government  remedy, 
tinder  his  command  till  by  him  re-  The  requisitions  for  entrance  into  the 
ported  qualified  to  enter  on  the  dis-  cadet  company  remain  unchanged,  and 
charge  of  their  duties  at  large.  At  the  period  for  admission  is  fixed  even 
this  point  the  work  of  compulsory  earlier  in  the  day  than  formerly.  Be- 
education  ceases,  but  they  are  not  to  fore  it  can  be  reasonably  maintained 
be  considered  as  entirely  dismissed  that  an  evil  has  been  radically  obvi- 
to  their  own  devices.  A  considerable  ated,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  prin- 
force  of  moral  suasion  still  continues  ciple  on  which  the  evil  proceedea  has 
to  bo  put  forth  by  the  authorities,  been  repudiated.  Now,  in  the  pre- 
having  for  object  the  improvement  of  sent  cAse,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  officers  in  science  and  general  ac-  the  change  has  been  of  such  character, 
quirements.  The  evil  was,  that  a  number  of  chil- 
This  opens  another  chapter  in  their  dren  were,  at  an  unduly  early  period 
history  of  ways  and  means,  and  brings  of  life,  separated  from  ordinary  com- 
us  to  apeak  of  that  very  valuable  panionship,  and  debarred  of  general 
establishment,  the  R.  A.  institution,  education.  They  were  brought  up  as 
There  has  long  existed  an  association  members  of  a  military  clique;  accus- 
within  the  regiment  bearing  this  name,  tomed  to  associate  pretty  well  exclu- 
and  professedly  devoted  to  the  ad-  sively — so  far  as  school  life  was  con- 
vaneenient  of  science ;  but  it  appears  cerned,  quite  exclusively — with  lads 
to  have  fallen  into  complete  neglect,  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  samo 
The  internal  economy  of  the  place  was  profession  as  themselves,  and  pre- 
such  as  scarcely  to  contemplate  any  occupied  with  the  samo  set  of  ideas, 
extended  usefulness,  or  to  place  any  There  was  in  such  an  association 
really  valuable  advantages  before  much  to  contract  the  range  of  their 
young  officers.  It,  however,  forcibly  sympathies,  and  even  of  their  iutel- 
struck  some  of  the  more  considerate  lect  The  natural  tendency  besetting 
heads  that  the  means  which  were  hero  them  to  make  the  passing  of  an  ex- 
being  wasted,  because  supplied  in  too  amination  the  end  of  acquiring  know- 
nigg:ir(]ly  measure,  might  be  turned  ledge,  must  have  been  strengthened 
to  good  account.  The  question  of  a  by  association  so  exclusive  with  others 
reform  in  the  departnient  was  mooted ;  under  the  dominance  of  the  same 
and  after  the  usual  amount  of  trou*  idea.  Now,  in  which  of  these  re- 
blous  opposition  attendant  on  move-  spects  has  any  mitigation  taken  place, 
ments  for  good,  the  eflbrts  at  amelior-  in  virtue  of  the  transfer  of  the  youtlis 
ation  issued  in  the  founding  of  the  to  a  Governnnent  school  1  Rather,  has 
existing  Royal  Artillery  Institution,  not  the  evil  been  enhanced,  since  now 
For  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  the  collection  is  absolutely  exclusive, 
name  it  among  the  educational  means  and  the  lads  are  brought  at  once  under 
of  the  regiment,  postponing  particu-  military  rule  ? 
lar  description.  Bearing  in  mind  that  this  proviso 
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of  serioiis  ndbftl  defects  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  particular  observation  re- 
specting their  course  of  education,  it 
ttmy  bo  allowed  that  in  general  they 
;are  fairly  enough  taught  Yet  even 
thus  much  can  be  said  only  with  one 
decided  exception,  and  that  is  with 
respect  to  ela<^ics.  It  is  an  awk- 
ward point  for  failure  certainly ; 
and  when  we  regard  it,  there  can 
scarcely  be  much  hesitation  to  exempt 
their  scheme  from  the  category  of  the 
lAberaL 

The  pupils  at  Carshalton  are  so 
young  that  we  need  not  trouble  our« 
selves  about  the  formulae  according  to 
which  their  doses  of  knowledge  are 
prescribed.  They  pass  out  of  the 
school  at  an  age  which  renders  it  un- 
likely that  they  can  have  absorbed 
any  great  amount  of  information, 
though  not  before  they  may  have  ac- 
quired general  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
knowledge,  and  received  a  practical 
impulse  or  retardation  in  the  way  of 
wisdom. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  candidates  for  the  Royal  Artillery 
service  should  pass  through  this  train- 
ing school.  Nominations  are  still 
given  directly  to  the  Cadet  Company. 
But  there  is  this  virtue  about  a  no- 
mination to  Carshalton,  that  it  at 
once  puts  beyond  doubt  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  regiment.  A  nomination 
to  the  Cadet  Company,  promised,  but 
awaiting  a  vacancy,  may  lapse  through 
a  change  at  the  Ordnance  Office; 
since  an  incoming  Master  General  is 
not  bound  to  work  off  the  list  of  his 
predecessor.  But  no  such  mishap  can 
befall  the  nominee  to  Carshalton, 
who  must,  if  tolerably  diligent  and 
well-behaved,  proceed  in  due  eourse  to 
Woolwich. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  from  the  style  and  title 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been 
organized,  the  Cadet  Company,  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  prominence  in  their 
array  of  educational  means.  The 
cadets  are  a  honA  fide  military  body, 
constituting  the  first  company  of  tlie 
first  battalion  of  Royal  Artillery,  and 
in  that  character  being  under  the 
operation  of  military  law.  The  su- 
preme authority  over  the  institution, 


and  everybody  therewith  connected,  is 
vested  in  the  Master-General  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ordnance.  The  local  staff 
comprises — 

1.  A  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  juris- 
diction over  every  person  coDDected 
with  the  workifig  of  tne  establishmenL 

Under  the  lieutenant-Governor  in 
military  charge  of  the  company,  are — 

2.  The  captain  commanding. 
8.  The  subalterns. 

4.  A  quartermaster. 

5.  A  chaplain. 

And  in  charge  of  the  educational  de- 
partment are^ 

1.  An  inspector  of  studies. 

2.  An  assistant-inspector. 

8.  The  professor  of  mathematics,  with 
a  large  staff  of  masters. 

4.  The  professor  of  fortification,  with 
a  staff  of  instructors. 

5.  The  language  masters  (German 
and  French). 

6.  The  masters  for  landscape-drawing. 

7.  An  instructor  in  geography  and 
history,  and  lecturers  on  mechanics  and 
chembtry. 

This  is  the  provision  for  the  Theo- 
retical Class,  which  comprises  the 
largest  division  of  the  Cadet  Com- 
pany. The  Practical  Class  is,  in  nii- 
iitary  phrase,  a  detachment  from  the 
company,  commanded  by  a  *' second 
captain." 

[N,B, — Every  company  of  artillery 
has  ^1170  captains — a  captain  command- 
ing, and  a  junior.] 

Its  professorial  staff  is  as  follows — 

1.  An  instructor  in  practical  artillery 
— a  regimental  officer,  generally  a 
second  captain. 

2.  An  assistant  instructor — 

8.  An  instructor  in  field-works — and 

4.  An  assistant  instructor — 

— (all  officers  from  one  of  the 
two  ordnance  corps.) 

5.  Language  masters. 

6.  Lecturers  on  practical  astronomy, 
the  principles  of  mechanism,  geology, 
and  chemistry. 

Subjoined  is  a  scheme  of  study  for 
the  several  days  of  the  week : — 
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To  this  must  be  added  the  supple-  time.  Should  this  prove  to  be  un- 
mentary  explanation,  that  on  three  satisfactory,  he  is  abruptly  brought 
days  of  the  week  there  are  classes  up,  and  must  leave  the  institution, 
formed  for  landscape-drawing ;  a  cer-  Till  this  first  test  has  been  passed,  he 
tain  number  of  cadets  being  txiken,  is  considered  to  bo  only  on  probation 
according  to  rotation,  from  each  of  as  a  cadet.  And  during  his  subsequent 
the  other  class  rooms  to  make  up  the  career,  tliere  is  no  time  when  ho 
drawing  classes.  can  safely  surrender  himself  to  idle- 
No  one  can  look  this  scheme  of  ness;  for  any  one  of  the  periodical 
fitudy  in  the  face  and  say  that  it  is  examinations  may  prove  condemna- 
not  well  devised  for  its  purpose.  For  lory  of  him.  If  on  any  of  theso 
our  own  part,  and  entertaining  the  oei*asions  his  reported  progress  is 
view  of  education  already  set  forth,  such  as  to  compromise  tlie  hope  of 
we  have  an  objection  or  two  to  make  his  being  able  to  pass  into  the  practi- 
to  it,  but  not  on  the  score  of  efliciency.  cal  class  at  the  appointed  tirue,  ho 
It  is  undoubtedly  calculated  to  lead  may  bo  recommended  for  withdrawal 
young  men  to  that  knowledge  which  from  the  academy.  Withdrawn  he 
is  indispensable  to  scientitic  excel-  must  be,  if  at  the  end  of  four  years 
lence ;  and  even  to  open  to  them  the  ho  has  not  passed  through  all  tlio  four 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  science  **  Academies,"  as  they  are  termed, 
itself.  No  cadet  can  get  his  commis-  into  which,  according  to  tho  scheme, 
sion  without  having  passed  over  a  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  theoretical 
considerable  extent  of  scientific  branch  of  the  Cadet  Company  is 
ground.  Their  course-books  are  open  divided.  Thus  the  cadet  is  obliged 
to  public  examination,  and  would,  we  really  to  engage  in  the  studies  pro- 
suspect,  ratlier  astonish  some  of  those  vided  for  him  :  tho  officer  is  one  who 
who  think  cheaply  of  military  mathe-  must  at  least  bo  in  the  position  of 
matics.  These  mathematics  range  up  "  having  once  known ;"  and  w^e  may 
to  the  extent  of  Integral  Calculus,  and  regard  the  entire  body  of  officers  as 
the  application  of  pure  mathematics  being  actually  imbued  with  the  odour 
to  natural  philosophy.     In  the   latter  of  the  sciences. 

part  of  their  cadetship — that  is  to  say,  So  much  for  the  bright  side  of  the 
during  tlie  period  while  they  are  picture :  now  for  the  shadow.s.  Theur 
attached  to  the  practical  class — they  scheme  of  study  is  characterised  by 
have  to  engage  extensively  in  tho  one  defect,  which,  considering  tlie 
pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences.  Tho  ago  of  the  pupils,  is  to  be  accounted 
lectures,  which  occupy  four  evenings  most  serious.  It  exhibits  a  disposi- 
of  the  week,  are  of  great  excellence,  tiou  to  preserve  the  idea  of  speciality, 
as  it  is  to  be  expected  they  should  be.  and  so  far  ignores  those  general 
It  is  only  lately  that  the  chemical  principles  on  which  sound  mental 
department  has  ceased  to  be  under  education  must  proceed.  Undeniably 
the  dire<;tion  of  Faraday.  it  is  calculated  to  place  within  tho 
With  respect  to  their  scheme  of  knowledge  of  the  young  men  a  con- 
study,  it  must  be  borno  in  mind  that  siderablo  array  of  facts.  But  it  can 
tho  case  is  not  that  of  a  prescription  for  scarcely  bo  said  to  contemplate  the 
university  students,  where  consider-  requirements  of  the  mind  itself — to 
able  margin  is  needs  left  for  industry,  forward  the  healthy  expansion  of 
To  the  university  student  is  indicated  those  powers  which  must  be  in  vigour 
the  direction  in  which  his  efforts  ought  where  knowledge  is  to  be  pro]K*rly 
to  tend ;  in  which  a  very  slight  elu'ct  useful.  It  cannot  bo  said  to  be  of  a 
produced  will  be  held  to  be  satisfac-  kind  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of 
tory.  To  the  cadet  is  proposed  only  imagination,  or  with  regard  to  tho 
what  he  positively  must  accomplisb,  literary  faculty,  or  to  aid  him  in 
A  youth  of  talent  may  go  beyond  the  matters  of  taste.  Yet  theso  are 
requisitions,  but  the  most  stupid  of  faculties  which  none  of  us  can  afford 
tho  number  must  come  up  to  the  to  neglect.  "A  soldier's  a  man," 
mark,  or  miss  his  commission.  At  says  lago :  he  may  digest  an  enor- 
the  end  of  the  first  year's  residence,  mous  quantity  of  battery-drill,  and 
each  individual  is  examined  as  to  the  do  a  deal  of  cut-and-tiirust  in  his 
progress   actually  made  up    to    that  time,  yet  all  of  this  sort  will  be  but 
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by  way  of  episode.    lie  must  in  the  of  cour&o  the  preoccupation  of  their 

main  (unless  ho  is  to  live  as  a  brute)  time  leaves  them  little  or  no  opportu- 

fall  back  on  those  moral  and  intellec-  nity  for  private  study,  and  they  make 

tual    resources    whence  is    derivable  short  work  of  forgettinof.      Thus,  un- 

tho   happiness    of  man — field-marshal  less  we  are  to   make  the  improbable 

as  well  as  jpekirL  supposition  that  a  boy  of  some  fifteen 

Now,  these  powers  are  largely  do-  years  can  have  made  such  progress 
pendent  on  cultivation ;  a  cultivation,  in  classical  studies  as  to  be  indopen- 
too,  that  must  come  at  the  right  time  dent  of  assistance,  and  proof  against 
— i.  e.,  the  time  of  youth.  A  man  the  deteriorating  effect  of  three  years' 
may  be  thoroughly  up  in  mathematics,  neglect,  it  must  be  allowed  that  arliU 
furnished  to  repletion  with  hard  facts,  lery  officers  have  scarcely  a  chance  of 
scientific  to  the  back-bone,  and  yet  escaping  ignorance  in  this  respect, 
bo  miserably  deficient  in  intellectual  With  regirt'd  to  the  internal  manage- 
powers  and  human  sympathies.  Many  ment  of  the  institution,  it  must  be 
an  unfortunate  wrangler  will  be  ready  allowed  that  the  actual  executive  do 
to  quote  himself  as  illustrating  the  their  best  to  carry  out  the  work  pro- 
fact.  One  kind  of  mental  power  only  posed,  according  to  their  system, 
has  been  cared  for,  and  the  mind  They  work  strictly  in  harness,  and 
itself  neglected ;  and  as  a  natural  have  no  authority  to  devise  altera- 
consequence,  the  one  power  is  in  a  tions.  They  are  therefore  to  be  held 
hyper-tropical  state,  while  the  rest  responsible  only  for  the  full  employ- 
are  nearly  spark-out,  and  the  general  ment  of  the  means  provided,  since  no 
harmony  of  mental  action  is  marred.  earnestness  on  their  part  can  obviate 

It  surely  is  clear  that,  for  the  proper  the  results  of  radical  defects  of  consti- 

cultivation  of  the  powers  with  which  tution. 

man  is  gifted,  he  should   be  brought  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  those 

to  sympathise  with  the  thoughts  and  who    have    had    opportunities  of  per- 

feelings   of    the  family   to  which   he  sonal  observation,  that  the   executive 

belongs.    He  should  bo  able  to  take  authorities   of   the   place   have  been 

some  note   of   the   phases   of  human  long  distinguished    for   their  energy, 

intelligence  during  the  bygone  years  Under  the  stringency  of  military  rule, 

of  history.     If  he  is  to  live  and   feel  it  is  not  likely  that  any  body  of  men 

as  a  gentleman,  he  ought,  at  least  to  would   bo  able    to  avoid   doing  their 

some  extent,  to  be  imbued  with  chis-  duty.     But  there  is  a  perfunctory  and 

sical    notions.     If  he  is  to  appreciate  a  cordial  mode   of  performance ;   and 

the    nature    of   the    Intellectual     he  whether  a  man   shall   act  in  the  one 

ought  to  bo  brought  to  know  some-  or  other  spirit,  is  frequently  a  question 

thing  of  the  literature  and  history  of  of  example  and  ton.       Now,   of  the 

that  people  who   have   furnished   the  Cadet  Company  it  has  become  decid- 

worid   with   the   originals   of  poetry,  edly   characteristic    that    the   officers 

law,     history,     philosophy,    dramatic  shall  enter  cordially  into  the  spirit  of 

composition,    political    science;     who  tbeir  duties.     Very  great  care  is  taken 

have   been    equally    our  masters   in  to  select  wisely  the  subalterns.     They, 

aesthetics  ;    and    whose   writings    are  for  their  parts,  spare  no  trouble.  They 

of  such  intrinsic  permanence  that  the  mix   a    great  deal   with    the  cadets 

series  which    begins    with    the    old  during  their  hours  of  recreation,  and 

Halicarnassian    is    found   to   bo   still  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  correct  esti- 

going  on  in  our  own  day  with  Tri-  mate    of    the     individual    characters, 

coupi.  Besides    this   indirect   influence,  they 

In  this  last  respect  the  neglect  is  constantly  exercise  over  the  company 

total.     No  one  minute  is  given  to  the  the  check  of  authority.      They  have 

classics.     They  are  examined  to  be  access    to   the    barrack-rooms  at   all 

sure  in  C(esar*s  Commentaries  on  en-  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  and  in 

trance,  but,  once  over  the  threshold,  the  execution  of  their  duty  have  to 

are  at  liberty  to  shut  up  even  Csesar  make   domiciliary   visits  at  uncertain 

for  ever  and  for  aye.     A   few  from  times.     In  fact,  zeal  is  with  them  the 

among  those  who  have  been  brought  fashion ;  and  we  know  how  far  the 

up  at  non-special  schools,  may  have  vogue  will  carry  a  man. 

made  fair  progress  for  their  age.    But  Much  has  been  done   to  improve 
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the    condition  of   the    company,   by  bits  a  constant  conscionsncsa.      It  is 

affording     them     all    desirable    con-  impossible  to  say  what   must  be  the 

venienccs  for  social    and  intellectual  cood  effect  of  at  once  supplying  this 

enjoyment.      They -have  an  admirable  deficiency,    and    enabling    the    large 

library,  and  a  reading-room  provided  body  of  persons  connected   with  the 

with    daily    and   other    papers,    and  institution  to  meet  together  as  Chris- 

mogazincs,  with  an    excellent  collec-  tians.      It  is  inconceivable  that  any 

tion  of  maps  and  charts.     They  have  fmanciul  considerations  can  be  allow- 

workshops   furnished  with  numerous  ed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  act  of 

lathos  for  taming  in  wood  and  metal,  mere  justice.     We  cannot  understand 

and  with  all  the  apparatus  delighted  how    wise   men   and   fathers — taking 

in  by  those  cunning  in  carpentering,  the  Board   of  Ordnance   to   be   com- 

A  good  deal  of  this  mechanical  recrea-  posed  of  such  men— can  bring  them- 

tion  is  by  way  of  being  directly  useful  selves  to  allow  the  work  of  education 

professionally :  for  instance,  their  ar-  to  be  carried  on,  with  lack  of  one  of 

tillery  modelling.      These  models  are  its    most     indispensable     provisions, 

especially  good.  Great  pains  arc  taken  Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  things  ; 

to  encourage  amongst  them  tlie  taste  and   while  this  continues  to   be  the 

for    natural  history.      They  have  a  case,  an  Englishman  has  room  to  be 

museum   for  objects  of  curiosity ;  but  ashamed   of   the  constitution    of  the 

aa  it   has  been   only   recently  estab-  great  military  college  of  his  country, 
lished,  it  presents  little  more  at  pre-       Such  is  the  general  picture  of  the 

sent    than     promising    conveniences,  moans  at  work  for  the  intellectual  and 

The  actual    collection  is  small,  but  moral    improvement    of   the    cradets. 

seems  likely  to  become  the  nucleus  of  Let  ua  glance  at  the  constitutionai. 

something  really  valuable,  since  it  is  modus  operandi^   that  wo  may   judge 

in  the  way  of  receiving  agglomerations  whether  it  be  of  a  kind  to  give  effect 

from  all  parts  of  the  world.      In  its  to  those  means. 

actual  state  it  is  interesting  chiefly  as  In  the  first  place,  let  us  speak  of 
exhibiting  specimens  of  their  skill  in  the  highest  things — of  the  action  of 
taxidermy,  of  which  useful  art  a  pro-  the  supremo  authority.  Tlie  actual 
fessor  attends  for  the  instruction  of  ruler  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  Master- 
volunteers.  Besides  this,  they  are  General  of  Ordnance.  He  grants  ap- 
encouraged  to  cultivate  music  at  pointmcnts,  authorises  constitutional 
leisure  hours ;  and,  in  general,  every  changes,  and  administers  punishment 
assistance  is  given  them  in  the  difn-  in  the  more  serious  cases.  The  liea- 
colt  art  of  enjoying  themselves ;  every  tenant-Governor  acts  only  as  his  dele- 
endeavour  made  to  bring  them  to  that  gate,  and  within  strictly  defined  limits, 
tone  of  contentment  which  is  the  most  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  supreme 
healthful  xmd  promising  spu-it  of  the  authority  is  withdrawn  from  the  sight 
human  mind.  All  this  is,  of  course,  of  the  cadets,  and  they  ore  brought 
besides  the  ordinary  resources  for  into  contact  only  with  those  from 
active  enjoyment.  They  have  a  whom  reference  may  be  made  to  an- 
capital  cricket-club,  a  couple  of  racket  other,  greater  than  them  all,  residing 
courts,  and  a  good  gymnasium.    They  at  a  distance. 

have  also  the  benefit  of  the  services        An  offence  is  noted,  wo  will  say,  in 

of  a  mailre  d^armes  (fencing-master  the  first  instance,  by  a  corponil — a 

would  bo   inadequate),  who  superin-  designation    answering    to    that    of 

tends  their  calisthenic  exorcises,  and  monitor    in    a    pubMc    school.     He 

teaches  them  the  use  of  weapons.  reports  to  a  subaltern.     Should  the 

But  now  wo  have  to  notice  a  defect  offence  be  grave,  the  report  is  carried 

of  most  serious  character.    There  is  on  to  the  captain  of   the  company  ; 

no  chapel  attached  to  the  institution,  from  him  it  probably  passes  on  to  the 

although  there  is  a  chaplain.    This  is  Lieutenant-Governor ;  from  him  again 

a  deficiency   which,   to    the  best  of  to  take  its  course  to  the  Master-Gene- 

our  belief,  distinguishes  between  the  ral,  with  whom  the  ultimate  decision 

Royal  Military    Academy   and  every  rests. 

other  great   public  educational  tnsti-       Where  the  appeal  to  the  supreme 

tation  of  the  couDiry.    It  is  a  want  of  power  has  to  pass  through  so  many 

Hiiicb  the  daily  life  of  the  place  exbi-  ata^oa  oi  \rA«iixi^>a\.^  Yaxvsdiction,  it 
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is  likely  that  much  of  its  energy  may  those  who  are  placed  in  immediate 
be  lost  by  the  way.  Suppose  the  authority  over  them, 
meet  expiation  of  an  offence  in  any  Here,  then,  we  point  to  a  conetitu- 
particular  case  to  be  the  expulsion  of  tional  defect,  if  this  place  is  to  be 
the  ofl^ender.  For  every  reason  it  is  regarded  as  an  educational  establislv- 
expedient  that  this  punishment  should  ment.  We  know  that  theoretically 
be  administered  promptly,  and  by  the  cadets  are  not  boys,  but  men. 
authorities  on  the  spot.  J3ut  at  this  Bnt  facts  are  stubborn  things;  and 
institution  the  authorities  can  go  no  the  fact  is,  that  a  large  number  of 
farther  than  to  the  length  of  recnm^  them  are  not  only  boys,  but  very 
mendings  and  that  too  with  consider-  little  ones.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
able  likelihood  of  having  their  rccom-  allowed  that  the  regime  of  a  school 
mendation  overruled.  On  the  will  of  must  be  absolute.  All  the  pedagogues 
the  Master-General  absolutely,  it  de-,  are  agreed  that  the  full  odour  of  autho- 
pends  whether  or  not  ulterior  proceed-  rity  must  be  about  the  presiding  head, 
mgs  shall  ensue.  Between  him  and  those  in  statu  pupiU 

The  officer  holding  at  any  time  the    laH  there  cannot  bo  allowed  the  shl^ 
distinguished  post  of  Master-Greneral    dow  of  a  controversy.    Any  discus- 
of  H.  M.  Ordnance  is,  of  course,  be-    sion  at  which  ho  is  to  assist  in  their 
yond  all  suspicion  of  wilful  partiality,    presence  should  be  simply  with  regard 
But  he  has  no  ex  officio  patent  for  the    to  facts :  on  these  facts  his  judgment 
abrogation  of  human  frailty.  'lie  is,    should  be  absolute, 
of  course,  a  veteran,  with  a  long  list        And  this  is  only  what  actually  is 
of  personal  friendships.     There  are  no    the  state  of  things  at  our  best  public 
end  of  men  who  can  appeal  to  his  re-    schools.    It  is  well  known   that  the 
collection  of  perils  undergone  in  com-    greatest  of   all    modem    school-mas- 
pany,  and  of  those  accidents  by  flood    ters.  Dr.  Arnold,  insisted  on  holding 
and  field  whose  memory  is  so  cogent    office  at  Rugby  on  these    terms  or 
to  conciliafo  sympathies.    Moreover,    none ;  and  old  Dr.  Busby  walked  into 
his  interest  in  the  cadet-establishment    school   before  the  king,  with   his  hot 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  that  inti-    on,  lest  the  boys  might  be  led    to 
mate  character  which  is  likely  to  be    fancy  that  on  these  boards  any  greater 
felt  by  the  officers  engaged  in  carry-    than  he  could  come.      That  defects 
ing    out    the    system    of    discipline,    would  attend  the  working  of  the  sys- 
These  are  officers  in  the  Ordnance    tcm,  even    though  the  ruling  power 
corps  dealing  with  young  men  who    were  to  superintend  personally  the  car- 
are  one  day  to  be  their  own  regimen-    rying  out  of  its  provisions,  is  likely 
tal    associates.      Thus,    the    Master-    enough.     The  choice  seems  to  lie  bo- 
General    is    not    80    likely  to  resist    tween  a  liability  to  occasional    mis- 
the  importunities  of  iricnds  and  for-    takes,  and  a  constitutional  inability  to 
mer    companions-in-arms,    concerning    work  rightly.     At  present  the  rela- 
whose  children  there  may  at  any  time    tive  position  of   the    governed    and 
bo  question.    There  will  bo  brought    the  governing  is  too  much  like  that  of 
to  bear  on  him,  by  these  friends,  im-    plaintiff  and  defendant ;    the  punish- 
portunity  in  the  shape  least  to  be  re-    ment  does  not  follow  at  once  on  the 
sisted.     Should    he,    in    fact,    prove    offence,  and  inevitably,  but   only  in 
manageable,  then  will  the  wrath  of  the    the  case  of  a  certain  third  party  being 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  of  all  the    persuaded    that    it  is  due.    This   is 
resident  executive,  fall  harmless  on  the    what  we  should  call  the  leading  con- 
head  of  the  offending  cadet.    He  will    stitutional    defect  of   this    important 
be  maintained  in  his  position  in  8{Hte    institution. 

of  their  teeth,  and  though  they  may  Next^  we  should  point  to  a  ^milar 
have  declared  that  they  would  re-  feature  of  their  organisation  for  the 
commend  him  for  removal.  One  such  prosecution  of  study.  According  to 
case  is  calculated  to  do  great  injury  their  system,  no  master  has  power  to 
to  the  cause  of  order  and  authority,  inflict  any  sort  of  punishment.  In 
Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  every  class-room  there  is  a  corporal 
discipline  among  lads  of  this  age  than  on  duty,  on  whom  devolves  the  task 
that  they  should  have  any  reasons  for  of  maintaining  order,  and  to  him  the 
holding   in    secondary   consideration    master  must  a^^eal^ot  V^^lb^^Vsos^Rfs*- 
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tor  directly,  in    any  case  where    ho  hit  on  for  tho  nonce.    The  supposi- 

wiahes  punishment  to    ensue.      Tho  tion   is  sufficiently  improbable,   eveu 

Inspector  it  is  who  eventually  applies  though   we    allow   free  choice,   from 

tho   remedy    of    actual     punishment,  among  the  notiiblos  of  the  age.   Under 

But,  of  course,  in  any  case  where  a  the  actual  restriction  it  is  even  uioro 

third  party  has  to  adjudicate  between  improbable.      lie    must    needs   be   a 

two  others,  he  must  go  into  the  detail  colonel  from  one  of  the  two  Ordnance 

of  the  question,  and  hold  the  balance  corps,   which   have    the    privilege   of 

of  equity  between  them.    Now,  it  does  supplying  the  office  in  rotation.     Such 

seem  to  be  unreasonable   to    expect  an  officer  is  likely  to  be  removed  by  a 

that  boys  are   to   respect  masters  in  long  interval  of  service  from  his  stu- 

the  degree   requisite  for  the   mainte-  dent  days.    Still,  we  will  suppose  such 

nance  of  discipline,  when  they  see  them  a  one  to  have  been  found ;  one  qua- 

in  a  condition  of  powerlessnesa,  and  lified — i.  f.,  by  attiiinments — to   cxer- 

cqually  with  themselves  thus    citable  cise  this  discrimination,  and  by  moral 

on  questions  of  conduct  during  study,  superiority    to    do    so     inoffensively. 

They  naturally   refer    all    notions   of  Can   we,  with   any  show   of  reason, 

power  and  dignity  to   the   Inspector,  expect  that  the   supply  of  such  per- 

and  are  tempted  to  hold  tho  masters  sons  will   be  continuous?     Is  it  not 

in  comparatively  cheap  estimation.  absolutely  certain  that  the  vast  majo- 

The  Inspector  occupies  a  peculiar  rity  of  inspectors  will  bo  men  unqua- 
position.  The  entire  machinery  of  lified  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  re- 
education is  under  his  control,  and  qnired?  And  is  it  not  unwise  to  main- 
tlie  professors  and  masters  under  his  tiiin  a  demand  which  in  the  very 
orders.  He  not  only  makes  general  nature  of  things  must  lack  a  supply  ? 
enactments  and  receives  general  re-  Besides  this,  wo  apprehend  that  the 
ports,  but  superintends  the  detail  of  most  competent  of  men  could  not 
daily  performance.  His  duty  requires  exercise  the  power  of  interfering  with 
him  to  attend  frequently  in  the  r^oms  the  detail  of  education  thus  extensively 
where  instruction  is  in  process ;  and  and  minutely,  without  the  -evil  etfecta 
it  is  open  to  him  to  make  any  obser-  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
vations  ho  pleases  on  what  he  sees  These  strictures  are  liable  to  be  met 
and  hears ;  in  short,  to  find  fault  with  tho  assertion  that  tho  regulations 
freely.  It  is  not  only  in  one  particu-  in  question  are  matters  of  necesbity. 
lar  or  another  that  he  has  this  super-  As  a  military  institution,  the  place 
professorial  privilege,  but  in  every  must  bo  under  control  of  military 
branch  of  theory  and  practice,  of  authorities:  as,  being  gentlemen  ea- 
scicnce  and  art  He  equally  speaks  dets,  tho  pupils  cannot  oe  subject  to 
ex  cathedra  whether  the  subject  bo  discipline  except  by  authority  of  an 
mathematics,   or  languages,  or  mixed  officer. 

Rcieuce  or  drawing.    To  him  examina-  This  necessity,  which  will  be  ad- 

tion  papers  are  submitted  before  being  mitted  by  all  who  are  conversant  with 

eventually  issued ;  and  in  some  cases  military   matters,    seems    to    indicate 

tho  very  work  of  tho  cadets  in  answer  tho   aTailable  remedy.     If  tho  moun- 

to   those   papers,  on  which  the  judg-  tain    won't    como    to    Mahomet,    let 

ment   of  tho   examiners  is    founded;  Mahomet    go    to    the    mountiiin.     If 

and  he  ma}',  if  he  please,  question  or  tho  machinery  and  tho  material  don't 

modify  thi'ir  decisions.  suit,  and  you  cannot  alter  the   nia- 

Now,  considering  that  these  ma«i-  chlnery,  bring  other  grist  to  your 
ters  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  of  mill;  in  one  word,  alter  the  character, 
their  kind — not  neophytes,  but  men  that  is,  the  age,  of  the  cadets.  At  pro- 
of whom  many  have  won  reputation  sent  we  have  anomaly  and  confusion, 
in  their  separate  departments,  and  Boys  are  treated  as  men,  because 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  work  of  their  treatment  as  cadets  begins  at 
advancement  in  their  respective  walks  too  early  a  stage.  It  is,  we  take  it» 
— it  is  certain  that  the  individual  who  eminently  a  case  to  illustrate  the 
is  to  keep  them,  all  and  each,  to  their  impolicy  of  beginning  with  specialities 
bearings  in  this  style,  should  be  a  before  the  general  foundation  has  been 
wonderful  person.  We  will  even  sup-  laid.  We  will  grant  that  a  company 
^oso  that  such  a  Crichton  has  b(^en  o(  ^cbtiVV^^xiQ^u  caudeta  is  not  to  bo  aeut 
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with  as    though    thoy   were  school-  taught  all   necessary  knowledge,  but 

boys  ;    but  our   inference  from  that  encouraged   so  to  think  and  feel  as 

premiss  would  be,  not  that  it  is  in-  becomes    soldiers.    It    would    be    a 

cum  bent  on  us  to  leave  things  as  they  great  boon  to  have  a  place  whence 

are,  but  that  we  are  bound  in  com-  they  could  draw  their  young  officera, 

mon  sense   to  make  cadets  of  them  with  every  reasonable  expectation  of 

somewhat  later  in  the  day.    The  age  finding  them  the  kind  of  men  needed, 

at  which  they  now  generally  enter  But  no  place  could  answer  this  pur- 

tho  practical  class,  or  even  the  regi-  pose,    save    one    wherein    discipline 

ment,    might    be    mode    the    age   of  should  bo  maintained  far  more  sternly 

entering    on    their    codetship.    They  than  comports  with  the  treatment  m 

would  then  be  far  more  likely  to  ap-  the  young.    The  working  of  such  an 

preciate  the  scientific  and  professional  institution   is  at  once  contravened  if 

advantages  provided  for  their  benefit,  allowances  are  to  be  made,  which,  in 

They  would  be  likely  to  bring  to  the  the  case  of  lads,  it  would  be  inhuman 

lectures  of  their  professors  minds  pro-  not  to  make. 

perly  cultivated  by  previous  cduca-  One  great  use  of  such  a  proba- 
tion, and  might  safely  devote  the  tionary  institution  appears  to  be,  that 
requisite  space  to  technicalities  with-  means  may  bo  afforded  of  stopping  in 
out  danger — that  is  to  say,  of  Intel-  time  the  course  of  those  who  present 
lectual  cramping.  And  more  than  alt  primA  facie  disqualifications  for  the 
this,  they  would  be  really  young  service.  So  far  as  disqualification 
men,  and  not  boys — really  ht  for  the  physical  is  concerned,  the  end  is  snb- 
treatment  assigned  to  them.  served  as  things  stand.     A  defect  in 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in'sucik  bone  or  muscle  is  rigorously  scmtin- 

a  change  would  be  involved  no  risk  ised,  and  by  the  regulations  is  held  to 

of   lowering   the  actual    standard  of  afiford  sufficient  cause    for    stopping 

qualification.     It  is  certain   that  the  the  candidate  at  once.     Such  an  of 

amount    of    preliminary    knowledge  jection  is  held  tx>  be  insuperable,  and 

would  be  ^t    the    discretion   of   the  cannot  be  compensated    for  by  any 

Master-General.      Wherever  ho  might  amount  of  attainments.    It  may  bie 

affix  his  mark,  up  to  that  mark  would  that  in  the  midst  of  his  course  some 

candidates  in  abundance  bo  found  to  accident    may    disqualify    the    cadet 

come  prepared.  physically.    If  so  it  be,  he  must  be 

Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  withdrawn   from    the  Company,  not- 

fashion  to  deny  that  the  likely  effect  withstandinsr  the  argument  ad  muerv 

of  such  a  change  of  system  would  be  curdiam.    However  much  he  may  be 

to  improve  the  education  of  the  young  to  be  pitied,  and  however  clear  from 

officers.    The  supposed  advantage  of  blame,    go    be    must,  and    infallibly 

taking  them    early  in    the    day  has  does. 

respect  to  their  mural  training.     They  Now,  surely  there    is    a   state  of 

are  brought  under  the  surveillance  of  moral  disqualification  for  military  aer- 

thoso  who  are  to  be  regimentally  as-  vice.     The  idiosyncracy  of  an  indivi- 

sociated  with  them,  and  within  range  dual  may  bo  such  as  to  unfit  him  for 

of   military  influences.     The    service  the  profession  of  arms.     Without  any 

itself   prepares  them   for    her  future  impugnment  of  a  young  man's  gene^^ 

behests.  ral  excellencies,  we    may  pronounee 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  already  him  an  unlikely  subject  for  militarr 

said,  this  bringing  is  premature.     The  training.    He  may  be  well    enongk 

means  are  good,  but  there  is  a  want  fitted  to  serve  the   State  in  a  cifil 

of  congruity   between   them  and  the  capacity,  and  yet  be  such  a  one  m 

persons   for  whose  benefit  they  are  to  justify  us  in  declaring    that    his 

set    in    action :    therefore  it  is  that  vocation   is    not    to    arms.     Such  a 

the  measure  of  actual  eflicacy  falls  one  there  should  be  the    power  of 

below  the  point  which   it  might  be  stopping  at  once,  that  he  may  gire 

made  to  attain.  place  to  some  one  among  the  hundreds 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  profit  to  of  those  who  are  eager  and  qualified, 

the  service  must  bo  great,  of  having  If  this  law  were  once  thoroughly  un- 

a    place  of  effectual   moral  training;  derstood,    and    rigorously    enforeed, 

where  young  men  may  be  not  omy  there  would  be  nothing  invidiona  in 
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its  oporation;  and  the  wholo  course  Now  the  fact  is,  that,  from  the 
of  moral  training  at  the  place  would  moment  of  their  becoming  subject 
receive  a  vigorous  impulse,  from  the  to  martial  law,  they,  like  all  others 
mere  consciousness  of  living  under  under  the  operation  of  that  law, 
such  a  law  of  probation.  forego  the  privilege  of  arguing  on 
Neither  need  this  degenerate  into  abstract  principles.  They  are  thence- 
a  pretence  for  avoiding  the  labour  of  forward  to  he  used  for  the  good  of 
rearing  troublesome  subjects — it  need  the  service  ;  in  subservience  to  that 
not  inteHcre  with  th(^  proper  opera-  good,  to  bo  discharged  if  necessary, 
tion  of  punishment.  The  appliances  This  is  undoubtedly  what  may  be 
of  discipline  would  bo  discontinued  in  taken  to  bo  the  due  complexion  of  a 
the  cases  of  those  only  who  should  creat  military  training  establishment, 
appear  lo  present  no  points  of  appli-  But  of  course  the  persons  subject  to 
cation.  It  would  be  incumbent  on  the  this  discipline  ought  to  be  able  to 
authorities  to  try  their  remedial  de-  appreciate  its  nature.  This,  however, 
vices  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  pro-  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  boys  of 
ceed  to  judgment  only  when  charac-  fourteen  or  fifteen  will  be  able  to  do ; — 
teristic  defects  were  made  out  to  be  besides  which,  at  that  time  of  lifo  tho 
radical  and  incurable.  But  where  dispositions  are  so  little  fixed  that 
this  is  clearly  made  out  to  be  the  it  is  difiicult  to  say  how  a  boy  ia 
case,  surely  it  is  far  better  to  remove  likely  to  turn  out.  It  w^ould  be,  at 
the  individual  at  once,  than  to  wait  all  events,  rash  to  pronounce  tha 
for  some  specific  offence  against  the  judgment  with  so  much  confidence 
laws  and  regulations :  surely  it  is  as  might  justify  the  ulterior  proceed- 
better  than  to  send  men  into  the  m^  in  question, 
army  of  whom  it  may  safely  be  pre-  JBut  all  objections  would  be  obvi- 
dicated,  that  they, will  never  be  worth  ated,  and  the  present  system  would 
their  salt  as  officers.  At  least  we  are  be  consistent,  and  work  admirably, 
'Certain  that  such  must  come  to  be  if  the  age  of  tho  cadet  were  to  be 
practically  tho  rule  of  the  place,  if  it  advanced  by  some  four  years  or  so— - 
00  fully  to  answer  the  purposes  for  if  the  line  were  to  be  drawn  some- 
which  it  is  designed.  It  must  be  re-  where  between  eighteen  and  nineteen, 
garded  practically  as  a  weeding-place  or  thereabouts.  A  military  system, 
for  the  service,  expressly  instituted  organised  for  purposes  of  special  in- 
for  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  struction,  would  be  perfectly  homo- 
what  are  technically  termed  *^  Queen's  geneous  with  such  subjects.  They 
Hard  Bargains."  would  come  prepared  with  theoretical 
Of  course  a  distinct  enunciation  of  knowledge,  and  be  assisted  by  tho 
•nch  intention  on  the  part  of  the  professors  in  its  application.  It  Ls 
authorities  would  bring  about  a  presumed  that,  with  pupils  of  this 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  present  standing,  a  year's  practical  instruc- 
generation  of  cadets.  It  is  impossible  tion  in  tho  arsenal  would  do  as  much 
to  say  what  would  be  the  salutary  as  is  at  present  effected  during  tho 
effect  of  their  being  brought  to  under-  long  course  of  training  to  which  they 
stand  that  they  were  in  this  sense  on  are  liable, — as  much,  that  is  to  say, 
their  probation ;  that  they  must  not  in  respects  purely  professional  ;  in 
only  keep  clear  of  gross  breaches  of  other  respects  more.  In  the  supposed 
the  regulations,  but  so  conform  them-  case,  tho  staff  of  professors  and  mas- 
aolves  to  discipline  as  to  warrant  the  ters  might  remain  as  at  present,  but 
jilea  that  they  might  be  disciplined  to  the  mode  of  imparting  instruction 
good  purpose.  They  would  have  to  would  naturally  be  by  lecture,  in- 
.  flhow  cause  why  a  fitness  for  military  stead  of  by  tho  present  mode  of 
trust  should  be  predicated  of  them,  attendance,  which  involves  so  great 
At  present  they  exhibit  far  too  de-  an  absorption  of  time  on  theoretical 
'Cided  a  tendency  to  believe  that  the  branches.  Wo  believe  that  few  per* 
money  paid  for  their  expenses  at  sons  conversant  with  the  subject  of 
the  institution  gives  them  a  sort  of  artillery  and  engineer  requirements 
jight  to  a  commission — a  right,  in  vf\\\  \Ki  iowiv^  \<o  doubt  that  a  single 
&et,  nearly  tantamount  to  that  ae-  yeoc  ot  'smq^v  ^  ^\iN^v^  ^Q\i^.\\A 
haired  by  purchasing  into  the  Line.   Mn^\'j  a\iS£kc\Qii\.lot\\a\'>«^Q^, 
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There  would  a1«o  be  about  such  an  ing  cadetship — beingr  monntod,  and 
arrangement  this  great  advantage:  proceeding  over  extensive  tracts  of 
A  depot  would  be  maintained  of  country.  Moreover,  each  of  the 
officers  ready  for  immediate  service,  young  officers  is  expected  to  pursue 
From  such  a  cadet  company  any  a  course  of  reading,  of  which  he  has 
number  of  artillery  officers  might  bio  to  give  account  to  the  officer  in  direo- 
drawn,  fit  to  join  the  regiment  at  tion  of  their  studies.  It  is  the  djity 
once.  In  fact,  wo  should  have  en  of  tliis  officer  to  make  periodically  a 
^rmanence  a  cadet  company  of  the  report  to  the  adjutant-general  of 
standing  and  efficiency  of  the  present  artillery,  of  each  individual  thus 
senior  class  at  the  arsenal.  This  is  under  his  care.  In  those  reports 
no  slight  matter,  as  may  be  seen  by  are  recorded  confidential  notes  of 
the  liglit  of  recent  occurrences.  It  is  individual  character  and  talent,  and 
quite  likely  that  a  sudden  emergency  by  them  aro  furnished  data  for 
may  at  some  time  arise,  when  a  rein-  the  formation  of  a  professional  esti- 
forccment  of  officers  may  be  required,  mate  of  the  officers  individually. 
Whence  are  they  to  come  ?  The  Such  information  it  is  of  course 
average  age  of  cadets  is  so  juvenile  highly  important  that  the  authorities 
tliat  it  must  take  years  to  bring  them  should  have  at  command, 
up  to  the  mark  of  actual  serviceability.  This  is  the  last  stage  of  actual 
Meanwhile,  how  is  the  demand  for  pupilage.  Thenceforth  tlie  officer  is 
officers  to  be  satisfied?  It  must  not  tied  down  to  any  particular 
either  be  loft  unsatisfied,  or  the  same  courso  of  study.  Admirable  provi- 
sort  of  remedy  be  sought  to  which  slon,  however,  has  been  made  for  the 
the  East  India  Company  had  recourse  purpose  of  affording  to  him  assistance 
some  few  years  since  for  the  supply  in  any  walk  of  science  which  ho  may 
of  their  artillery  necessities — viz.,  wish  to  pursue.  Indeed,  when  we 
that  of  examining  cadets  for  direct  speak  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institn- 
admission.  This  Avould  be  contrary  tion,  wo  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of 
to  the  desire  of  tlio  regiment,  and  so  what  is  regimental,  and  speak  of 
far  a  measure  to  be  deprecated.  But  what  is  calculated  to  act  in  the  wide 
if  it  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  question,  sense  as  a  public  benefit.  It  is  the 
there  must  be  provided  some  other  newest  in  origin  (at  least  on  its 
means  of  immediate  supply.  present    footing),    but    perhaps     the 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  richest  in  promise  of  all  our  scientifie 
course  of  instruction  prescribed  to  institutions.  It  is  evident  that  a 
the  young  officer  on  first  joining  the  regiment  like  the  Royal  Artillery  is, 
regiment,  because  it  is  exactly  of  that  in  virtue  of  its  very  constitution, 
kind  which  common  sense  points  out  admirably  adapted  to  bring  about 
as  appropriate.  The  regulation  re-  great  results  in  the  field  of  investiga- 
spectinff  this  regimental  courso  is  of  tion.  It  consists  of  a  large  numoer 
recent  date ;  and  all  deductions  from  of  carefully  educated  men — a  number 
the  few  years*  experience  that  is  about  equal  to  that  of  some  fourteen  or 
citable  are  most  favourable.  They  fifteen  ordinary  regiments — scattered 
usually  remain  under  the  charge  of  throughout  the  world,  and  yet  hdd 
tho  superintending  captain  for  the  together  by  the  centripetal  force  of 
space  of  six  months — till  such  time,  regiinental  engagements.  They  have 
at  any  rate,  as  ho  reports  them  duly  ail  headquarters  at  one  common 
qualified  for  regimental  duty.  This  place,  and  of  necessity  have  oppor- 
is  taking  the  average  run  of  things :  tunities  of  meeting  each  other  ai 
under  Sio  pressure  of  actual  war  Woolwich,  and  comparing  notes.  In 
this  period  is  apt  to  bo  curtailed,  tho  case  of  other  societies,  travelling 
The  courso  of  study  pursued  by  the  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  personal 
young  men  comprises  military  history  investigation  secured,  not  only  at 
and  tactics,  and  the  law  ot  courts-  considerable  cost,  but  with  great 
martial.  They  have  also  to  atlend  difficulty — a  difficulty  and  expense 
classes  in  French  and  German.  Be-  which  are  both  rendered  needless  in 
sides  this,  they  have  to  practise  the  the  case^f  the  Royal  Artillery  Inati- 
making  of  military  reconnaisaancea  IviAioii.  TXiife  \s»\\as\  "st.^'^\^fiaww  ^  *^ 
on  A  larger  scale  than  is  feaaib\o  dur-    eoiv^\i\ML^\iX.  Vi^l  *^  ''^^  **^  ^  ^*^^ 
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mnnbor  of  observers  scattered  at  tific  research  on  a  large  scale.  Mill- 
favourable  intervals  over  the  world,  tary  men  naturally  become  accustomed 
with  governmental  resources  at  their  to  act  in  combination ;  to  be  accurate 
command.  They  are  almost  driven  in  taking  observations,  and  transmit- 
iDto  the  work  of  collecting  data,  and  tins*  an  account  of  them  when  taken  ; 
must  be  tempted  into  observation,  and  to  maintain  regard  to  a  common 
very  many  of  them,  unless  they  are  centre  of  operations.  This  predispos- 
more  incurious  than  their  neighbours,  ing  influence  of  military  habituations 
They  are,  besides,  men,  who  have  is  so  well  recognised  that,  for  some 
been,  every  one  of  them,  drilled  in  the  time  post,  most  of  the  directors  of  oar 
practical  operations  of  science,  and  various  colonial  observatories  have 
must  perforce  understand  the  use  of  been  chosen  from  among  military  raen^ 
instruments,  and  have  more  or  less  It  was  by  military  observers  that  one 
dexterity  in  scientifie  manipulations.  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  prac- 
It  may  be  said  that  this  valuable  tical  astronomy,  in  our  time,  was  ear- 
body  of  men  has  been,  for  a  long  course  ried  out — viz.  the  drawing  of  the  f»- 
of  years,  occupying  this  vanta^-  mous  North  American  boundary-line, 
ground,  and  that  no  great  discoveries  This  servke  was  performed  in  a  man- 
have  crowned  their  efforts.  Even  this  ner  to  elicit  the  especial  praise  of  the 
nrast  be  said,  with  the  exception  of  Astrohomer-Royal,  who,  moreover,  for 
the  field  of  magnetism^  in  which  they  his  part,  has  distinctly  declared  that 
have  produced  unquestionable  effect,  these  are  the  kind  of  persons  that  he 
But  at  all  events,  who  shall  say  how  desires  to  have  as  coadjutors^  when 
much  valuable  information  has  been  combined  operations  are  to  bo  prose- 
lest  for  want  of  just  such  a  depository  cuted. 

of  results  as  we  have  in  the  Royal  On  recent  oceadons,  when  it  has 
Artillery  Institution  ?  Who  shall  say  become  necessary  to  make  choice  of 
how  many  a  youth  of  promise,  having  assistants  for  such  purposes,  the  me- 
set  his  foot  in  the  right  track,  having  thod  has  been  foUowed  of  sending- 
kit  out  some  true  line  of  investigation,  officers  to  the  Astronomer-Royal  in 
has  been  untimely  brought  to  a  stand-  order  that  with  him  they  might  go 
atill  by  the  sense  of  individnal  insuffi-  through  a  preliminary  coarse  of  in- 
eienoy,  and  the  want  of  extraneous  struction.  One  result  of  the  vital- 
aid?  A  man  may  stand  a  good  deal  ising  of  the  Royal  Artillerv  Institution 
of  banter  and  indifference  from  immo«  is  expe<;ted  to  be,  that  the  regiment 
Aiate  associates,  when  he  knows  that,  may  become  a  depot  whence  at  any 
beyond  that  circle,  he  shall  find  assist-  time  any  requisite  number  of  such  as- 
ance  and  t^preciatioa ;  but  few  will  sistants  may  be  drawn  at  the  moment, 
have  the  resolution  to  persevere  in  a  The  idea  (as  enunciated  by  no  less  an 
troublesome  course,  under  circum-  authority  than  the  pontifex  maximus 
stances  of  complete  isolation.  Now,  of  modem  astronomers)  is,  that,  in- 
seeing  that  the  institution  is  calculated  stead  of  sending  to  the  Astronomer- 
to  afford,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  Royal,  the  Master-General  may  for- 
mipport  necessary  to  prevent  the  ward  a  requisition  to  Woolwich,  and 
swamping  of  zeal,  and  the  assistance  at  once  get  what  he  wants.  The  re^ 
requisite  ta  the  rendering  of  zeal  giment  would  thus  be  in  the  position, 
effectual,  we  may  expect  to  reap  the  not  only  of  doing  good  service  in  the 
benefit  of  whatever  talent  there  may  field,  but  of  aiding  the  best  interests 
be  in  the  regiment,  and  of  whatever  of  civilisation  and  social  progress, 
virtue  in  their  favourable  disposition  of  Such  being  the  character  of  the 
eirciimstanoes.  This  is  no  slight  ad-  men,  such  the  proofs  they  have  already 
vantage,  when  wo  consider  the  num-  given  of  adaptability,  and  such  the 
ber  and  the  class  of  mcu  in  question,  expectations  concerning  them  in  high 
Among  them  we  may  take  it  for  quarters,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to 
eranted  that  talent  of  all  kinds  will  supply  them  with  ample  "  verge  and 
be  found,  and  occasionally  genius  of  scope  enough."  In  this  respect  the 
the  highest  order.  regiment  and  the  country  have  good 
There    is    something    in  the  very  reason  to  be  satisfied.     The  effort  is 

spirit  of  military  organization  which  yet  in  its  early  stage,  and .  doubtle.<»8. 

fs  /hrounble  to  the  purposes  of  scieu*  some  tlungs  have  not  been  done  that 
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will  be  seen  to  anon.    There  is,  we  of  lectures  are  given  that  are  calcil* 

believe,  at  this  moment,  a  lack  of  the  lated  to  prove  of  the  greatest  utility, 

larger  and  more  costly  astronomical  In  short,  it  confers  on  Woolwich  very 

instruments.     This  is  inevitable.    But  much  of  the  benefits  of  a  university, 

in  genera]  respects  the  institution  is  This  completes  the  account  of  what 

well  supplied.    The  laboratory  depart-  is  done  for  the  officers ;  but  a  good 

ment  is  especially  excellent,  probably  deal  more  might  be  said  of  the  a^an- 

not  short   of  first-rate.     A   museum  tages  enjoyed  by  the  men.    The  regl- 

does  not  grow  up  in  a  day;  the  know-  mental  schools,  though  primarily  in- 

Icdge  of  which  fact  must  console  all  tended  for  (he  children,  are  open  to 

parties  concerned,  under  present  cir-  the  men,  who  are  at  liberty  to  avafl 

-cumstances  of   empty  shelves.    Cer-  themselves  of  the  instruction  therein 

tainly  no  museum  in  tlie  country  is  afforded.    This  they  do  in  large  nunii- 

likcly  to  be  more  abundantly  enriched,  bers ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a 

since  none  other  retains  so  large  and  superior  intellectual  tone  is  manifestly 

widely-scattered  a  staff  of  collectors,  prevalent  among  them.    We  live  m 

It  is  expected  to  be  particularly  valu-  days  when  national  schools  are  excel* 

able  in   the  departments  of  geology  lent,  but  probably  no  one  of  them  b 

and  mineralogy.  better  than  that  of  the  Woolwich  gar- 

Besides  this  material  museum,  it  is  risen.    It  may  be  asserted   that  no 

intended  to    maintain    here   another,  men  of  the  like  social  grade  are  better 

and  probably  not  less  valuable  collec-  educated  than  the  gunners.    As  for  the 

lion — a  museum  of  facts.    It  is  hoped  non-commissioned  officers,  they  really 

that  no  observations  worth  recording,  are  a  very  superior  class  of  |)erson8, 

made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  by  any  as  is  proved  by  the  character  of  tho 

member  of  Ore  regiment,  will  hence-  situations  which  they  occupy  pretty 

forth  be  allowed  to  lapse  into  oblivion,  generally  on  retiring  from  the  regiment. 

All  being  here  recorded,  results  may  There  is  an  especial  school  in  the 

be  compared,  connections  traced,  and  Royal    Repository  for  the  non-com- 

taws  brought  to  light.      How  many  missioned    officers.      The    education 

valuable  facts  have  ocen  apprehended  afforded    to    them,    besides    subjeetB 

in  vain,  because  let  slip  before  the  ap-  purely  technical,  comprises  the  mdi- 

prehending  of  certain  other  facts,  oq  ments  of   mathematics,  and  militaiy 

comparison   wherewith  their  practical  and  geometrical  drawing.    The  num- 

use  has  depended !     Now,  this  is  what  bers    are    limited,  the    general    av««- 

never  need  happen    again.     To  this  rage  being  about  seventeen ;  and  for 

association  a  man  may  forward  his  ex-  this  reason  the  selection  is  made  with 

perimental  knowledge,  in  full  assur-  regard  to  good  conduct,  and  token  of 

ance  that  the  most  will  be  made  of  it  ability.    The  men  have  pride  in  the 

In  all  probability  some  one  will   be  distinction,  and  are  zealous  in  appli- 

found  to  follow  up  the  Uiread  of  mves-  cation  ;    and    altogether    the    scdooI 

tigation.     At  all  events,  it  will  not  be  woi  ics  well.     In  point  of  practice,  It 

lost,  but  be  guarded  in  the  arcliives  has  been  found  very  advantageous  to 

of  the  institution  till  the  moment  ar-  give  the   men  an  intelligent  insight 

rives  for  nptly  utilising  it.    The  officer  into  the  applications    of   mechanical 

in  any  part  of  the  world,  however  re-  science  to  their  own  technical  reqaire- 

mote  from  present  assistance,  will  be  ments.     There  is  also  an  admirable 

able  to  feel  that  he  has  a  place  of  re-  and  well-regulated   non- commissioned 

ference,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  find  officers'  library, 

sympathy  and  skill  to    help  him  to  It  will   of  course  take  some  few 

make  the  most  of  his  knowledge.    The  years  before  the  effect  of  later  im- 

institution  is  also  made  useful  in  re-  provements  can  be  made    manifest; 

spect  of  general  education.    Classes  meanwhile     they    are    working    for 

are  organised  for  the  study  of  Ian-  good,  and  tending  to  the  elevating  of 

guages,  and  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  series  the  entire  body. 
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CONDITION    OF   TIIE   WORLD. 

PART  n. 

We  intimated,  in  Part  I.  of  this  ever,  carry  our  researches  as  to  this 
inquiry,*  our  intention  of  endeavour-  question,  especially  as  regards  the 
ing  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  em- 
in  the  stocks  of  the  precious  metals  ployed  for  domestic  and  ornamcDtal 
labsequently  to  the  first  discovery  of  purposes,  beyond  the  civilised  corn- 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  cifect  pro-  munities  of  Europe.  But  the  stocks 
doced  upon  the  growth  of  Russia,  eannot  have  been  large  upon  the 
snd  upon  the  general  commerce  of  the  value  of  which  the  comparatively 
world,  by  the  discovery  and  increased  small  amounts,  furnished  to  the  world 
yield  of  the  mines  of  Siberia  and  thd  on  the  first  discovery  of  Mexico  and 
Ural  mountains.  Before  proceeding,  Peru,  exercised  so  striking  an  intlu- 
however,  to  this  difficult  portion  of  ence  as  that  which  we  have  already 
onr  subject,  it  would  be  most  desir-  shown  to  have  resulted.  We  discara 
able  if  we  could  arrive  at  something  therefore,  as  utterly  untenable,  the 
approaching  to  a  correct  estimate  of  extravagant  estimates  of  Montesquieu 
the  stocks  existing  at  the  period  in  and  othM^rs,  who  set  down  the  amount 
question ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  do  of  the  precious  metals  in  every  form, 
tiiis  we  are  met  by  most  conflicting  existing  before  the  year  1500,  at 
statements,  the  general  characteristic  three  thousand  five  hundred  millions ; 
of  which  is  their  gross  exaggeration,  and  of  the  coined  gold  and  silver  at 
The  bulk  of  them,  in  fact,  appear  to  nine  hundred  millions ;  and  prefer 
be  mere  guesses;  the  authors  of  the  more  reliable  and  reasonable 
which  have  left  entirely  out  of  view  authority  of  Mr.  Jacob  and  more 
the    quantities    consumed    by    appli-  recent  writers. 

cation  to  the  arts,  and  the  ordinary  Mr.  Jacob  supposes,  and  gives  us 

wear    and    tear    resnltmg    from    use  tolerably  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 

as     coined     money.       Well-informed  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  that 

writers  doubt  whether  the   quantity  the  amount  of  coined  money  existing 

ef  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  at  the  at  the  death  of  the  Roman  Emperor 

period  of  the  first  discovery  of  Ame-  Augustus,  in  the  year  14,  was  about 

rica,  was  as  great  as  it  had  been  at  j£358,0U0,000.     From  this  he  deducts 

the  breaking  up  of  the  Western  Em-  10  per  cent,  annually  for  wear,  which 

Eire;  and  not  without  reason,  if  the  would  bring  down  the  amount  to 
iw  of  prices  laid  down  by  Mr.  Tooke,  £87,033,090  in  the  year  482,  the 
and  political  economists  generally,  period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
be  correct.  The  command  of  the  Western  Empire.  No  credit  is  given 
precious  metals,  as  the  money  of  com-  here  for  any  accession  to  the  stock 
merce,  over  commodities  had  been  from  mining  operations.  The  quan- 
Mttlo  diminished;  and  although  a  tity  derived  from  new  sources  was, 
larger  amount  of  the  existing  stock  however,  very  limited.  After  the 
had  been  called  into  circulation  to  irruption  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe, 
meet  the  wants  of  the  trading  com-  mining  was  for  a  conskierable  period 
munities,  the  fact  of  the  limited  interrupted — the  wear  and  tear,  mean- 
quantity  employed  as  plate  and  for  while,  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  Keep- 
ornamental  purposes,  in  the  houses  of  ing,  however,  to  the  previous  estimate 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  is  sufficient  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  Mr.  Jacob 
to  account  for  the  mcrcaso  of  gold  and  (vol.  ii.  p.  237)  gives  us  the  quantity  ex- 
silver  coin  in  use,  without  supposing  isting  in  518  at  j£78,229,700,  which  in 
that  any  new  sources  of  supply  had  806  had  been  reduced  to  i;33.674,256. 
been  opened  out.     Wo  cannot,  how-  About  this   period  mining  operations 

*  Mackujood^s  Magazint^  NwemhcTy  p.  688. 
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were  rjesumcd  in  Macedonia,  in  Hon-  ns  it  had  previously  been,  so  small  an 

»  gary,  and  in  the  Bohemian  dominions  amount  comparatively  being  in  active 

of  Austria.    The  deposits  in  the  Ilartz  circulation,   owing  to    the    unsettled 

mountains    were    opened,    and    rich  state  of  society.  "Still  it  was  nearly, 

deposits  were  found  in  Saxony.     The  if  not  quite,  suiBcient  to  absorb  the 

search    for    the    precious    metals    in  annual  yield  from  mining  operations. 

France  was  stimulated  by  the  Emperor  Taking  the  whole  facts  into  considera- 

Charlemagnc,   \\  ith    some    degree   of  tion,  Mr.  Jacob  adopts  the  hypothetical 

success ;  and  mines  were  also  opened  assumption  that,  *^  at  the  period  when 

in    Lorraine.      The    mines    formerly  the  mines  of  Hungary  and  Germany 

existing  in   Spain  are    also    said  to  wore  opened,  or,  as  regards  the  former, 

have  been  reopened,  and  worked  with  recommenced     their     workings,    the 

considerable    success    by  the    Moors  whole    quantity    of    coined    money 

duiing   their   domination  over  a  per-  amounted  to    not  more  than    about 

'  tion  of  that  country,  and  up  to  their  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  millions  ster- 

final  expulsion,  which  was  nearly  con-  ling  f  and  estimates  that-,  up  to  the 

temporary  with  the  discovery  of  the  discovery    of  America,   that    amount 

Western  World.    The  northern  na-  had  merely  been  sustained — the  yield 

tions  of  Europe — the  Danes  and  Nor-  of  the  mines  of  Europe,  and  fmpor- 

wegians — possessed,  about  the  period  tations  from  Asia  and  Africa,  barely 

of  the  middle  ages,  CQUsidorable  stores  sufficing  to  cover  the  ordinary  con- 

of  the   precious   metals,  which  they  sumption  and  waste, 

used  principally  for  domestic  purposes,  We  have,  then,  the  following  results 

for  ornamenting  their  arms,  ships  of  with  respect  to  tiie  important  question 

.   war,  &c.     It  is  probable  that  the  wear  of  the  stock  of  the  coined  metals  up 

and  tear  of  gold   and   silver   during  to  the  period  when  they  began  to  be 

the  period  from  800  to  the  discovery  so   rapidly  augmented   from    Mezioe 

of  America  was  not  so  considerable  and  Pern. 

Estimated  stock  in  1492, £33,000,000  et^rling. 

Addition  in  the  twenty-nine  yoars  between  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  in  1521,  at  the  rate  of  £52,000  per 
annum, 1,408,000       " 

The  amount  for  the  twenty-five  years  from  the 
capture  of  Mexico  to  the  discovery  ofPqtosi, 
at  the  annual  rate,  as  cstimatecl  by  Hum- 
boldt, of  £630,000,     16,750,000       * 

Total  stock  in  1646, £60,168,000      ** 

An  addition  of  60  per  cent,  had  thus  as  an  addition  to  the  small   stock  of 

been  made  to  the  stock  of  the  precious  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  in  the 

metals  in  these  fifty-three  years,  be-  old  countries.     The  subsequent  coer- 

yond  what  was   requu-ed    to    balance  cion  of  the  inhabitants  by  their  Spanish 

the   ordinary  comsumption  ;  and  we  masters  to  labour  in  the  old,  or  to 

have    already  seen   the  effect  which  open  out  new  mines,  very  considerably 

this  seventeen  millions  produced  upon  increased  the  previous  yield ;  but  we 

prices,  affording  a  very  strong  corro-  have  shown  that,  up  to  the  period  of 

boration    of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  tho  conquest  of  Peru,  it    amounted 

Jacob's  estimate  of  the   pre-existing  only    to    tho   inconsiderable    sum   of 

stock.  £52,000  per  annum,  and,  m  fact,  for 

It  has  been  a  very  common  suppo-  some  time  scarcely  remunerated  the 

si  tion   that  very  large  quantities    of  Spanish  government  for  the  cost  of 

the  precious  metals  were  found  by  retaining  tlio  country.      It    did    not 

the  original  conquerors  of  Mexico  in  become  so  remunerative  until  its  gor 

tho  hands  of  the  sovereign  and  nobles  vernment  was  in   the  hands  of   the 

of  that  country;   but  inquiry  shows  successors  of  Columbus,  who  extended 

us  that  the  amount  has  been  exagge-  their    explorations    further    into    the 

rated.      Undoubtedly  it  might  be  re-  interior  and  along  the  coasts,  cxer- 

gardcd  as  considorablo  in  those  days,  cising  a  much  harder  sway  than  that 
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which  the  easy  temper  and  moderation  portable  furnaces,  or  cylindrical  ^bei 

of  the  original  discoverer  prompted,  of  clay,  very  broad,  and  pierced  with  a 

Vasco  Nunez,  the  first  European  who  K^eat  number  of  holes.     In  these  the 

had  gazed  upon  tho  Pacific  from  Amo-  Indians  olaced  layers  of  silver  ore,  ga- 

rican  soil,  is  said  to  have  drawn  largely  1«°*»  *"^  charcoal,  and  the  current  of 

from  the  Caciques  in  the  Isthmus  of  fi""'  ^*»^^^  entered  the  holes,  quickened 

Darien,in  exchange  for  beads,  looking.  f\«  ^^f  and  gave  it  a  great  degree  of 

glasses,  and  trinkets.     Doubtless  the  i^^!""^^'    7i*T  ^""^^^^r""^  "^""^^ 

^  •         /•      i»        •    •!  1  from  one  elevation  to  another,  accord- 

possession  of  a  few  similar  accumula-  ^      ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ,^^  ^^.  j^j^  ^j^^ 

tions  rewarded  the  scnitiny  of  his  com-  wlien  it  was  found  that  the  wind  was 
patriots.  Generally  speaking,  however,  too  strong,  and  consumed  too  much  of 
ID  Mexico  the  Spaniards  found  only  the  fuel,  they  were  removed  to  a  lower 
the  gold  and  silver-bearing  soil,  the  situation.  By  these  means  the  natives 
wealth  of  which  they  had  to  exhume  by  obtained  argentiferous  masses,  whidi 
the  coerced  labour  of  its  population,  were  smelted  again  in  their  own  cot- 
The  mining  carried  on  had  been  hither-  tages.  Tliis  was  performed  by  a  num- 
to  of  the  very  rudest  kind,  involving  her  of  persons,  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time, 
the  minimum  amount  of  labour.  In  hlowing  a  fire  through  copper  tubes 
fact,  it  may  be  most  properly  termed  fr?™  <>"«  to  two  yards  in  length,  pierced 
washing,  the  precious  metals  being  with  a  small  hole  at  the  extremity  to- 
found   on   the   surface,  amongst   thi  ^*^^«  ^^«  fi'**'  ^,^»^^  *'i"«  *«^^  '"^  .^« 

sand  and  detritus  of  the  rivers.''  There  ^^1"  Tn^oo'.^  ^^h.^/IL^^^^^^^ 

.J  •  J  J  1.  ±>v  sucn  processes  as  these,  tnouffh  a  very 
were  evidences,  indeed,  of  more  regu-  ^^  J^j^^  ^f  ^he  silver  must  have  re- 
lar  operaUons  in  a  few  localities ;  but  „  Jq^'^  j^  the  scon®  without  combining 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  new  ^jth  the  galena,  yet  sueh  a  quantitj 
country  being  very  limited,  and  gold  could  be  obUined  as  would  satisfy  the 
and  silver  being  chiefly  required  for  demands  of  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  Inca. 
domestic  and  ornamental  purposes,  *'  To  this  method  of  working  may  be 
labour  had  only  been  devoted  very  attributed  the  quantity  of  metallic  trea- 
sparingly  to  their  acquisition,  and  in  a  sure  which  Pizarro  was  enabled  to  ex- 
most  desultory  manner.  tort  from  the  Inca  Atahuallna  as  his 

Mr.  Jacob  informs  us,  however,  that  ransom,  which,  according  to  Garcilasso 

"  in  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ^«  ^^  Y «g»'  i?  stated  at  the  enormoua 

from  the  subjugation  of  Mexico,  mines  »«°^  ^^  ^'^^^  hundred  thousand  pounds, 

were  at  work  at  Tasco,  at  Lultepeque,  ^'  Recording  to  Gomara,  at  the  more 

««j  D„»k»^»    «,K;«k    :e  *u^^  ^,ie.}A^A  probable  amount  of  one  hundred  and 

and  Pachuca,  which,  if  thev  yielded  g^    thousand  pounds.    The  plunder  of 

httle  treasure  when  compared  with  tho  ^^^^  ^^^  ^I^^  \      1  ^^^  although 

more  modern  products  of  Valenciana  the  amount  of  it,  is  giv-en  by  HeneraTa 

and  other  rich  districts,  yet   brought  writer  long  posterior  to  tho  event,  and 

mto  activity  suiBcient  to  show  what  wlioso  authority  does  not  appear,  may 

great    application    might    effect,    and  be  exaggerated  at  four  hundred  thou- 

enoud^h,  combined  with  a  similar  pro-  sand  pounds,  ^-et  there  is  evidence  suf- 

eess  m  Peru,  to  produce  a  great  in-  ficient  to  prove  that  the  treasure  found 

fluence  on  the  transactions  of  tho  an-  in  that  city  was  more  than  could  have 

cient  continent  as  soon  as  it  had  reach-  heen  collected  if  it  had  all  arisen  from 

ed  the  porta  of  Europe."  .  the  washings,  and  if  the  Indians  had 

Somewhat  different  was  tho  state  of   ^o^  worked  some-of  the  mines." 
things  which  was  found  existing  in  Peru       Pausing  hero,  and  looking  back  from 

on  its  conquest  by  Pizarro.   1  he  inha.  this  important  point  in  history,  we  havo 

bitents  of  that  country  hax3,  for  a  con-  ^.j^j^jy  gij^^^^  the  extent  of  the  increas- 

siderablo  period  previously,  cultivated  ^^  ^  to  carry  out  tho  ambitious 

mining  as  a  pursuit,  in  a  somewhat  ^^d  grasping  designs  of  her  raonarchs 

rude  and  unscientific  manner  cerfainly,  ^^j^j^.^  ^er  new  colonies  had    thrown 
but  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  of  j^to  the   possession  of    Spain.       In 

which,  however  the  Inoas  received  the  j^ttie  more   than  half  a  century,    an 

principal  benefit.    Mr.   Jacob*  states  j^„,o^„t  equal  to  half  tho  stock  of  tho 

"'^^  coined  metals  previously  existing  in 

"  The  smcHing  was  performed  in  small  the  world  passed  through  her  hands^ 

•  Yol.  u.  VY-  ^^^^' 
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and  wastlavished  in  the  payment  of  splendour  of  religions  ceremonials  was 
large  armies  raised  amongst  her  own  strong  in  the  Spanish  people ;  and  the 
injects,  or  in  subsidisinor  the  govern-  Romish  Church  was  never  known  to 
ments  and  the  unruly  adventurers  of  discourage  the  offerings  of  "  the  faith- 
other  countries.  Wo  have  already  ful,"  when  her  grandeur  and  power 
remarked  that  no  portion  of  the  vast  could  be  promoted  by  them.  Vast 
Sams  annually  flowing  into  the  coun-  sums  wore  lavished  upon  religious 
try  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  edifices,  and  upon  their  adornments, 
the  industrial  arts,  or  to  the  improved  The  presentation  to  the  churCh  of  a 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  from  which  cross  of  gold,  or  a  shrine  fabricated  out 
most  other  nations  have  derived  such  of  the  precious  metals,  sufficed  to  wipe 
important  benefits.  Still  less  can  we  out  many  a  dark  sin,  or  to  obtain  the 
discover  any  efforts  made  by  the  churches  aid  to  many  an  unholy  adven- 
Spanish  people  to  develop  the  vast  ture.  By  these  ana  similar  means  vast 
resources  of  the  soil  of  their  newly  amounts  of  the  precious  metals  were 
acquired  possessions  in  Mexico.  Their  locked  up,  and  rendered  as  useless  to 
efforts  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  mankind  as  if  they  had  still  remain- 
directed  to  the  work  of  extracting  from  ed  in  their  original  Ideations.  Suffi- 
the  coerced  labour  of  the  population  cient  quantities,  however,  we  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  gold  and  seen,  were  thrown  into  circulation 
silver  so  abundantly  yielded  by  the  in  the  form,  or*  as  the  basis,  of  money, 
soil.  Yet  we  have  seen,  from  the  to  stimulate  the  conmierce  and  indus- 
experience  of  the  comparatively  few  try  of  the  trading  and  manufactur- 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mexico  ing  communities  of  other  countries,  and 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  to  enable  them  ultimately,  by  the  ordi- 
empire,  even  amidst  the  internal  dis-  nary  profits  of  commerce  and  of  usu- 
cord  with  which  she  has  been  afflicted,  ry,  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  the  treasures 
how  vast  those  resources  are  by  nature,  which  Spain  and  other  producers  of  the 
and  how  abundantly  they  would,  from  precious  metals  permitted  to  pass 
theur  first  discovery,  have  increased  through  their  hands  with  scarcely  an  at- 
mnder  the  rule  of  a  wise  and  paternal  tempt  at  increase  or  accumulation.    ~ 

Sovemment,  even  in  theu*  early  con-  We  come  now  to  a  more  minute 
ition  as  colonies.  The  only  sensible  examination  of  the  circumstances 
use  which  Spain  made  of  her  abun-  attendant  upon  the  conquest  of  Peru 
dant  treasures  was  in  the  extension  of  by  its  first  discoverer,  Francisco  Pi- 
mercantile  adventure  and  foreign  com-  zarro.  It  has  been  previously  stated 
merce.  She  had  previously  gained  a  that,  on  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
footing  both  in  the  East  and  l£e  West  ^ey  found  considerable  stores  of  the 
Indies.  But  the  genius  of  her  people  precious  metals  existing  in  the  coun- 
was  not  commercial ;  and  they  failed  try,  the  accumulations  of  previous 
as  colonisers.  We  have  already  stated  mming  operations.  No  portion,  how- 
that  she  was  shortly  ousted  from  these  ever,  of  these  was  in  the  form  of 
valuable  possessions  by  the  more  en-  money,  or  coined.  The  bulk  was  con- 
terprising  Portuguese,  and  the  com-  tained  in  the  palaces  of  the  Incas  and 
mercial  genius  and  naval  prowess  of  superior  nobility,  who  were  descended 
the  English  and  Dutch.  Her  maritime  from  the  same  original  stock,  reputed 
power,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  by  the  Peruvian  people  to  be  divine ; 
commenced  its  declination  contempo-  and  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  the 
raneously  with  her  possession  of  her  sun,  which  was  worshipped  as  a  divi- 
Peruvian  treasures.  nity ;  and  a  large  portion  was  worn  in 
We  are  not  to  assume,  however,  various  shapes  as'  personal  ornaments, 
that  more  than  a  limited  portion  of  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  lEstory  of  the  Con- 
the  mineral  treasures  of  Spain  was  auest  of  Peru,  gives  us  the  following 
used  as  coin.  A  non-commercial  na-  aescription  of  the  temple  at  Cuzco : — 
tion  requires  but  a  very  limited.mone-  ..  The  most  renowned  of  the  Peruvian 
tw-y  circulation.  The  commencement  temples,  the  pride  of  the  capital  and  the 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  penod  wonder  of  the  empire,  was  at  Cuzco, 
marked  by  great  religious,  or,  per-  where,  under  the  munificence  of  succes- 
haps,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  super-  si ve  8ovcreign8,it  hadbecome  so  enriched 
•titious    fervour.      The    passion    for  that  it  received  the  name  of  GomaAfibA^ 
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or  'the  Place  of  gold.'  It  consisted  of  many-coloured  arch  spanned^tbe  waUa 
a  principal  building  and  several  chapels  of  the  edifice  with  hues  almost  as  radt* 
and  inferior  edifices,  covering  a  large  ant  as  iU  own.  There  were,  besudes, 
extent  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  several  other  buildings,  or  insulated 
and  completely  encompassed  by  a  wall,  apartments,  for  the  accommodatioa  of 
which,  with  the  edifices,  was  all  con-  the  numerous  priests  who  officiated  in 
struct^d  of  stone.  The  work  was  of  the  the  services  of  the  t<nnplc. 
kind  already  described  in  the  other  pub-  "All  the  plate,  the  ornaments,  the 
lie  buildings  of  the  country,  and  was  so  ut^^nsils  of  every  description  appropria- 
finely  executed  that  a  Spaniard,  who  ted  to  the  uses  of  religion,  were  of  gold  or 
saw  It  in  its  glory,  assured  us  he  could  silver.  Twelve  immense  vases  of  ilie  lat- 
call  to  mind  only  two  edifices  in  Spain  tcK  metal  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  great 
which,  for  their  workmanship,  were  at  saloon,  filled  with  grain  of  the  Indian 
all  to  be  compared  with  it.  Yet  this  sub-  corn  ;  the  censei*3  for  the  perfumes,  the 
stantial,  and,  in  some  respects,  magnifi-  ewers  which  held  the  water  for  sacrifice, 
cent  structure,  was  thatched  with  straw  I  the  pipes  which  conducted  it  throu^ 
"The  interior  of  the  tem])le  was  the  subterraneous  channels  into  the  build- 
most  worthy  of  admiration.  It  was  lite-  ings,  the  reservoir  that  received  it,  even 
rally  a  mine  of.  gold.  On  the  western  the  agricultural  implements  used  in  the 
wan  was  emblazoned  a  representation  of  gardens  of  the  temple,  were  all  of  the 
the  Deity,  consisting  of  a  human  counte-  same  rich  moterials.  The  gardens^  like 
nance  looking  fortii  from  amidst  innu-  those  described  belonging  to  the  royal 
merable  rays  of  light,  which  emanated  palaces,  sparkled  with  gold  and  silver, 
from  it  in  every  direction,  in  the  same  and  various  imitations  of  the  vegetable 
manner  as  the  sun  is  often  personified  kingdom.  Animalsalso  were  to  befoand 
with  us.  The  figure  was  engraved  on  a  there — among  which  the  llama  with  its 
massive  plate  of  gold,  of  enormous  di-  golden  fleece— -executed  in  the  same 
mensions,  thickly  powdered  with  eme-  style,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  which, 
raids  and  precious  stones.  It  was  so  in  this  instance,  probably  did  not  8nr> 
situated  in  front  of  the  great  eastern  por-  puss  the  excellence  of  the  material." 
tal  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fell 

^r^i:'::;^^^^^  /t  was  not,  howcyer,  ibr  some  y«« 

that  seemed   more  than  natural,  and  a^^^^    their    first    entrance    into    the 

which  was  reflected  back  from  tb.e  gold-  country,  or  until   they  had  acquired 

en  ornaments  with  which  the  walls  and  increased   numbers    and   power  from 

ceiling    were     everywhere    encrusted.  Spain,  that  the  conquerors  dnrod  to 

Gold,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  outrage   the  national  feeling  by  the 

people,  was  *  the  tears  wept  by  the  sun' ;  jiacrilegious  appropriation  of  this  vast 

and  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  tem-  mass   of  mineral   wealth.     When   at 

pie  glowed  with  burnished  plates  and  length  they  did  so,  it  was  found  that 

studs  of  the  precious  metal.     The  coi*  ma^y  of  the  costly  articles  had  been 

nices  which  surrounded  the  walls  of  the  \^yj^Yied  by  the  natives,  or  thrown  into  tho 

sanctuary  were  of  the  same  costly  mate-  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^j^.^rs  and  tho    lakes, 

rial ;  and  a  broad  belt  or  frieze  of  gold  ,  g^^^j^  ^j^.        ^  ^.^^^  j^-  ^,,^j^  ^^^^ 

let  into  the   stone-work,   encompassed  .  , .      „,»=        „,w.^j:i.t    «.„„.v»,«j    *^ 

the  whole  exterior  of  the  edifice.  P^^^?,^^*;^  "^''^  •  ^^\l  '*-°'''^*^    ^ 

"Adjoining  the  principal   structure  gratify  tho  cravings  of  the  conquerors, 

were  several  chapels  of  smaller  dimen-  who  even  tore  away  the  solid  corniciM 

Bions.     One  of  them  was  consecrated  to  and  frieze  of  gold  from  tho  great  tem- 

thc  moon,  the  deity  next  held  in  reve-  pie,  filling  up  the  vacant  places  with 

rence  as  the  mother  of  the  Incas.     Her  the  cheaper,  but — since  it  aflbrds  no 

cflSgy   was    delineated    in    the    same  temptation      to     extravagance — more 

manner  as  that  of  the  sun,  on  a  vast  durable,   material    of    plaster.      It   is 

plate  that  nearly  covered  one  side  of  computed  that,  besides  the  great  tem- 

the  apartment     But  this  plate,  as  well  pi^  ^t  Cuzco,  there  were  from   three 

as  all  the  decorations  of  the  building,  ^^^  ^0^^  hundred  inferior  temples  and 

was  of  SI  ver,  as  suited  to  the  pale  sil-  religious  houses  in  the  Peruvian  capU 

very    bght    of   the    beautiful    placet  ^  ^^^^^   j^^   environs,   besides   niaSy 

There  were  three  other  chapels,  one  of  ,      ,. ,  .  _  ,^    „„  i  l„i:„:  .„  .  u^.,  -i 

which   was  dedicated  to   the   host  of  splendid  temples  and  religious  houses 

stars,  who  formed  the  bHirht  court  of  scattered  over  the  provinces, 

the  sister  of  the  sun  ;  another  was  eon-  It  was  not  for  some  years  after  the 

seorated  to  Im  dread  ministers  of  veu-  conquest  of   this  wealthy  land   that 

lancfi^  the  Th  under  and  the  Ugbtning;  ta\x<^  oi  \\a  ^Ki\d  and  silver  stores 
I  a   third   to   the  Rainbow,  ii?\v«kft    ^o\>sA  \^«a  ^«:5  ^»  ^VW5i\  Wi\  ict^ol 
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then  it  is  most  probable  that  the  ancd  removed  to  the  Groat  Temple  of 
amount  was  limited  to  the  Spanish  the  Sun  at  Cuzco.  There  tlie  Peruvian 
monarch's  share  in  the  ransom  ex-  sovereign,  on  entering  the  awful  sane- 
acted  from  the  unfortunate  Inca,  tuarv.  might  behold  the  effigies  of  Ins 
Atahuallpa,  and  the  sack  of  Cuzco,  royal  ancestors  ranged  m  opposite  files ; 
jj  J  *  *u^  «-«:«.-„  «««..«„.wi  k».n/v  the  men  on  the  right,  and  their  queens 
added  to  the  savmcs  convoyed  home  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^   ^^^,^^  ^^^^  luminary  which 

by  such  fortunate  adventurers  as  from  ^^^^^  in  refulgent  gold  on  the  walls  of 
tmio  to  tune  returned  to  Europe,  ^^e  temple.  The  bodies  clothed  in 
satisfied  with  their  accumulaUons,  princely  attire,  which  they  had  been  ao- 
and  anxious  to  exchange  the  discom-  customed  to  wear,  were  placed  on  chain 
forts  and  toil  of  the  newly  acquired  of  gold  with  their  Reads  inclined  down- 
country  for  the  comparative  ease  and  ward ;  their  hands  placidly  crossed  over 
dignity  which  the  possession  of  the  their  bosoms ;  their  countenances  ez- 
prccious  metals  enabled  them  to  hibiting  their  natural  dti8k\^iue,  less  lia- 
enjoy.  Ample  stores,  however,  of  ble  to  change  than  the  fresher  colouring 
those  metals,  already  won  from  the  ?^  a  European  complexion—and  their 
earth,  were  left  behind  to  feed  the  hair  of  raven  blacMr  silvered  over  wi^ 
rapacity  of  even  a  race   of   Spanish  ^^^  T""!  \^^      the  period  at  which 

adVenturers  for  years  to  come     To  ^fLl^tflitfnT^fiv.d  ^ 

.     «      •'.  .J         e  A\  soiomn  worshippers  nxed  m  devotion,  80 

assist  us  m  forming  ^i^f  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  \l^^^  ^^^  lineaments  to 

extent  of  the  stores  left  fbr  future  ad-  jj^^     ^he  Peruvians  were  as  successful 

venturers    to    appropriate,    we    may  ^s  the  Egyptians  in  the  miserable  at- 

here    advert    to    a    singular    practice  tempt  to  perpetuate  the  lincamente  of 

which  existed  amongst  the  Incas  and  the  body  beyond  the  limits  aevigned  to 

the   Peruvian   princes.      The   palaces  it  by  nature."* 

of  the  latter  almost  vied  with  those        These    venerated    effigies  Were  re- 

of  the  Inca  himself  m  magnificence  moved  by  the  natives  before  the  capi- 

and  costly  adornment;  yet  wo  learn  ^1  was  icked  bv  the  Spaniards;  ahd 

^^    ■  it  is  also  said  that  most  of  the  trea- 

"The  wealth  displayed  by  the  Peru-  sures  contained  in  the  royal  palaces 

viaii  princes  was  only  that  which  each  were  removed  and  secretea  from  the 

had   amassed*  individually  for  himself,  clutch  of  the  invaders,  and  an  amownt 

He  owed  nothing  to  inheritance  from  his  of  gold  and  silver  thus  secured  very 

predecessors.   On  the  decease  of  an  Inca,  ^oi  above  that  which  they  succeeded 

his  ])a]accs  were   abandoned ;    all  his  jjj  appropriating 
treasures,  except  what  were  employed  in        p^^  ^^        ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

his  obsequies  Ris  furniture  and  apnarel^  ^^       .      ^^  fj^    Emperor  Charles  the 

were  sutfered  to  remain  as  he  had  left  -i:,.-.,    ?,    .  a'     ^  ^u 

♦v,««,  «r,^  KJa  «,ir««w.„o  w«„T»o:^«-  «,-««  Fifth,  Pcru  was  comparatively  woilh- 

tncni,  ana  his  numerous  mansions  were  ,         '  *       a.     a     •  j 

closed  up  for  ever.    ITie  reason  of  this  ^^?  ^  ^  possession   to   Spain,  and 

was  the  popular  belief  that  the  soul  of  ^n^^r    successive    members^  of    the 

the   departed   monarch  would   return  P'zarro  family  might    be  said   almost 

after  a  while  to  reanimate  his  body  on  to  have  thrown  off   all  allegiance   to 

earth  ;  and  they  wished  that  he  should  the     Spanish     crown.      During     this 

find  everything  to  which  he  had  been  period  a  great  social  change  had  been 

used  in  life  prepared  for  his  reception.  created  in  the   new  country  by   the 

"When  an  Inca  died,  or,  to  use  his  use,  for  the  first  time  there,  of  gold 

own  language,  was  called  to  the  man-  and  silver  as  money.     The  treasures 

sions  of  his  father,  the  Sun,  his  obsequies  seized  by  the  adventurers  were  melted 

were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  i^to    ingots    of  a    uniform    standard, 

w^emmty.  The  bowels  were  taken  ^^ich  were  divided  amongst  them,- 
from  the  body,  and  deposited  in  the  tem-      .       .•  j  j»^        /-  i.     * 

pie  of  Tainpu,  about  five  leagues  from  ''^^J}!''Tf   ^P^'      l^  K^^'^'^^'f 

the  capit.ll.    A  quantity  of  his  plate  and  ^^^^^   sterhng)    being  ^^0   share   of 

jewels  was  buried  with  them.    A  num-  ^^^^  cavalry  soldier,   and    half   that 

bcr  of   his  attendants  and    favourite  amount  that   of  the   infantry.      The 

concubine^  amounting,  it  is  said,  some-  sudden  influx  of  so  much  wealth,  it  is 

timci^    to    a    thousand,    were    immo-  said,  in  so  transferable  a  form,  among 

lated  on  his  tomb.     The  body  of  the  a  party  of  reckless  adventurers,  little 

deceased  Inca  was  skilfully  embalmed  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  money, 

•  MUUfry  of  th$  Conqueti  of  Ptru,  vol  i  pp.  80,  81. 
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had  its  nalaral  oflfect  It  supplied  The  title  to  property  wms  secured,  and 
tfiem  with  the  means  of  gaming,  so  able  and  upright  judges  were  appoint- 
strong  and  common  a  passion  with  ed,  who  laboured  diligently  with  thdr 
the  Spaniards  that  it  may  be  consider-  chief  to  correct  the  mischief  caused  by 
ed  a  national  vice.  Fortunes  were  the  misrule  of  thjgir  predecessors.  TTic 
won,  and  lost  and  won,  in  a  single  day,  career  of  Ga€«a  is  a  somewhat  remark- 
sufficient  to  render  the  proprietors  able  one ;  it  is  recorded  of  him  ihat-« 
independent  for  life;  and  many  a  ^  ,  ,  ^ 
desperate  gamester,  by  an  unlucky  "  B v  a  calm  appeal  to  reason  h« 
^throw  of  the  dice  or  tuii  of  the  cards,  ^^ouAt  a  change  in  the  hearts  of  tht 
saw  himself  stripped  in  a  few  hours  of  {3^^'/°i^^f  w^^ 
the  fruits  of  toi&  obliged  to  begin  Jl:!!^/^^^^^^^^^ 
over  again  the  busmess  of  rapme.  fepain  with  the  loss  of  the  wealthiest  of 
Among  th^se  one  m  the  cavalry  scr-  j^^^  provinces.  He  had  punished  the 
vice  is  mentioned,  named  I>oginzand,  guilty,  and  in  their  spoils  found  the 
who  had  received  as  his  booty  the  means  to  recompense  the  faithful.  He 
image  of  the  sun  raised  on  a  plate  of  had,  moreover,  so  well  husbanded  the 
burnished  gold,  spread  over  the  walls  resources  of  the  country,  that  he  was  en- 
in  a  recess  of  the  great  temple,  and  abled  to  pay  off  the  large  loan  which  be 
which  for  some  reason  or  other,  per-  had  negotiated  with  the  merchants  of 
luips  because  of  its  superior  fineness,  the  colony  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
was  ;)ot  recast  like  the  other  orna.  exceeding  nme  hundred  thousand  pesos 
ment».  This  rich  prize  the  spend-  ^oro.  W  more ;  by  his  economy  he 
thrift  lost  in  a  single  night;  whence  it  had  saved  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducaU 
uiiiii*  IV91.  Ill  u  oiugiv  III  •  ,  for  the  government^  which  for  some  years 
became  to  bo  a  proverb  m  Spain-  h^d  received  nothing  from  Peru  ;  aid  he 
**  Juega  el  Sol  antes  que  amanezca  ;-  „^^  proposed  to  carry  home  this  accep- 
♦*  Play  away  the  sun  before  sunnse.  ^^^Ae  treasure  to  swell  the  royal  coffsrs. 

The  historian  informs  us  that —  All  this  had  been  accomplished  without 

the  cost  of  outfit,  or  salary, or  any  charge 

**  The  effect  of  such  a  surfeit  of  the  to  tbe  crown,  except  that  of  his  own 
precious  metals  was  instantly  felt  on  frugal  expenditure. 
pQces.  The  most  ordinary  articles  were  "  Gasca  was  most  gracit>U8ly  received 
only  to  be  had  for  exorbitant  sums.  A  on  his  return  by  his  sovereign,  Charles 
quire  of  paper  sold  for  ten  pesos  d*oro,  the  Fifth,  to  whom  the  treasure  whicii  he 
uie  commercial  value  of  the  precious  brought,  and  the  trustworthy  account  of 
metals  represented  by  the  term  pesos  the  value  of  his  new  possession,  were 
d*oro  being  three  dollars  and  7  cents  most  acceptable,  at  a  time  when  the  ex- 
present  currency,  or  about  13a.  A  bottle  chequer  of  Spain  was'in  a  state  of  the 
of  wine  sold  /or  sixty  ;  a  sword  for  sreatest  poverty  .caused  by  the  expensive 
forty  or  fifl}'^ ;  a  cloak  for  a  hundred,  European  struggles  in  which  be  had 
sometimes  more  f* a  pair  of  shoes  cost  been  engaged  Previously,  however,  to 
thirty  or  forty  pesos  d*oro ;  and  a  good  the  mission  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  the 
horse  could  not  be  had  for  less  than  greed  of  the  early  discoverers  of  the 
twenty -five  hundred.  Some  brought  a  country  had  laid  the  foundation  of  vast 
still  higher  price.  Every  article  rose  in  future  accessions  to  the  monetary  re* 
value,  as  gold  and  silver,  the  represent-  sources  of  the  world.  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
atives  of  all,  declined.  Gold  and  silver,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  silver  hills 
in  ihortf  seemed  to  be  the  ofdy  things  in  of  Potosi,  which,  however,  were  not 
Cuxeo  that  were  not  weaWC                     ^  worked  effectually  until  some  years  after 

their  first  acouisition.   Under  the  super- 

The  influx  of  the  precious  metals  of  intendence  ot  Cabajal,  a  faithful  friend 
Peru  into  Spain  was  not  fully  dove-  andcompanionof  Gonzalo,  a  vein  of  ex- 
loped,  and  did  not  become  of  a  regu-  traordinary  richness  was  opened,  which 
lar  character,  until  the  mission  of  the  soon  enabled  him  to  send  large  renjiitUn. 

licentiate,  Pedro    de    la    Gasca,  had  ^^»  ^  t\™V  ^''^ri' "/Tw  ^^^J^^t 

been   successful   in   overthrowing  the  Spamsh  historian,  Tarate^  that  the  effect 

-  ,,      r»«                  J  •  *     J  was  such,  according  to  Garcilasso,  that 

iwwer  of  the  Pizarros,  and  mtroduc-  j^  ^^            f^^^  ^1^      riod  an  iron 

ing  order  and  regular  laws  mto   the  horse-shoe  in  that  quarter  came  to  be 

country.      By  the   wise   measures  of  ^orth  nearly  its  weight  in  silver.  wbiUt 

the  same  agent  of  the  Spanish  mon-  the  tide  of  wealth  which  flowed   in 

arch,^  the  condition  of  the  native  po-  itom  t\ift  miuea,  supplied  Pizarro  with 
''uJation    waa    materially     improved.    V^Iclq  TeAo\xc<^ea  oil  ^^xa^^^M^  ^^tvvmIl 
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Previouslv  to  this  period,  however,  the  equal  indeed  in  beauty  to  the   finest 

yisit  of  Hernando  Pizarro  to  his  native  productions  of  the  East.      These  ani- 

land,  and  his  appearance  at  court  with  mals  were  appropriated  exclusively  to 
gold  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  the  Sun  and  the  Inca;  and  the  utmost 

f)««o«,  much  of  it  in  the  form  of  those  ^^^  ^^s  manifested  in  their  rearing, 

teautiful  manufactures  of  the  precious  ^^  ^^  promote  their  increase.     They 

metals  for  which  the  Indians  of  Peru  ^^^^^  scattered  over  the  different  pro- 

were  6o  celebrated,  and  tiie  arrival  with      .  u*  ii . :    ^u^       i^  - -«„: f    c 

him  of  a  number  of  private  adventurers.  Ji"«^^  ^^^^^'^^  »"  ^^fu^'^^l^'  '""^T,! 

laden  with  wealth,  tad  excited  in  Spain  the  country,  where  they  were  ntrusted 

a  perfect  rage  for  emigration.  ^o  the  care  of  experienced  shepherds, 

"  The  conquest  ofMexico,  though  call-  who  conducted  them  to  different  pas- 

ing  forth  general  admiration,  as  a  bril-  tures,  according  to  the  change  of  sea- 

liant  and  wonderful  exploit,  had  as  yet  son.     A  few  only  were  slaughtered  for 

failed  to  produce  those  golden  results  the  consumption  of  the  court,  and  for 

which  haa  been  so  fondly  anticipated,  religious  festivals,  and  then  only  the 

The  splendid  promises  held  out  by  Fran-  males.      They   were    sheared    at    the 

cis  Pizarro,  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  appointed  period,  the  wool  deposited 

country,  had  not  revived  the  confidence  y^    the   public   magazines,   whence   it 

of  his  country-men.  made  incredulous  by  ^^^  ^jg^it  ^^^  t^,  families  in  quantities 

repeated  disappointment  All  that  they  apportioned  to  their  wants,  and  spun 

were  assured  of  was  the  difficulties  of  ^^J  ^           ^     ^^^  f^^^,^  portion  of 

the  enterprise ;  and  their  distrust  of  its  ,     ,          ^    \a       x>      *u      g       •    j 

results  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  "^^   household.      By    the   Spaniards 

small  number  of  follo'wers.  and  those  ^"^f^,  s^\^M^  animals  were  slaughter- 

only  of  the  most  desperate  stamp,  who  ^d  with  such  recklessness,  as  a  Spanish 

were  willing  to  take  their  chance  in  the  writer,   Oudezardo,   the    governor    of 

adventure.  Cuzco,  informs  us,  that  **  in  four  years 

*'  But  now  these  promises  were  real-  more  of  these  animals  perished  tlian 

ised.     It  was  no  longer  the  golden  re-  in  four  hundred  in  the  times  of  the 

porta  that  they  were  to  trust,  but  the  Incas.     The  flocks,  once  so  numerous 

gold  itself,  which  was  displayed  in  such  over  the  broad  table-lands,  were  now 

profusion  before  them.     All  eyes  were  thinned    to    a    scanty    number,    that 

now  turned  towards  the  West     The  sought  shelter  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 

broken  spendthriftsawm  it  the  quarter  ^ndes.      The    poor    Indian,   without 

where  he  was  to  repair  his  fortunes  as  food,  without  the  warm  fleece  which 

speedily  as  he  had  ruined   heuL      The  fo^nished  him  a  defence  against  the 

merchant,  instead  of  seeking  the  pre-  ,,                    jjui^aj       j 

cious  commodities  of  the  EasUooked  in  coM  "ow  wandered  half  starved  and 

the  opposite  direction,  and  counted  on  "*;®<^.  ^^^^  J"^  P'.*^^"- 
far  higher  gains,  where  the  most  com-  .  I'  ^s  truly  painful  to  contemplate 
mon  articles  of  life  commanded  80  exor-  ™  serious  change  for  the  worse 
bitant  prices.  The  cavalier,  eager  to  win  which  took  place  amongst  the  Peru- 
both  gold  and  glory  at  the  point  of  his  vian  population,  whilst  they  were  sub- 
lance,  thought  to  find  a  fair  field  for  his  jeeted  to  the  arbitrary  sway  of  Fran- 
prowess  on  the  mountain  plains  of  tlie  cisco  Pizarro  and  his  successors.  The 
Andes. "*  •  rule  of  the  Incas  was  upon  the  whole 

a  mild  and  patriarchal  one.  Although 
As  has  been  the  case  with  respect  their  subjccte  were  not  permitted  op- 
to  nearly  all  the  conquests  of  the  portunities  of  rising  much  above  their 
Spanish  people,  in  their  avidity  for  original  position  in  the  social  fabric, 
sudden  gain— for  the  possession  of  and  were  virtually  not  free  agents, 
gold  and  silver— they  neglected,  and  l^emg  compelled  to  work  for  the  mo- 
rn fact  wantonly  destroyed,  sources  of  narclis  and  the  superior  nobility,  yet 
wealth  and  of  future  commercial  great-  tlie  tasks  allotted  them  were  within 
ness,  almost^  incalculable  in  extent,  their  strength  to  perform,  and  were 
We  may  instance  their  treatment  of  gone  through  with  alacrity  and  cheer- 
the  vast  flocks  of  llamas  which  they  fulness.  Poverty  was  unknown  in  the 
found  spread  over  every  portion  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  natives  could  not 
country  on  their  arrival,  the  wool  of  become  individually  rich,  neither  were 
which  furnished  the  noaterial  for  cloths  any  permitted  to  want  The  arts  of 
of   exquisite  manufacture   and  dyes,  civilisation  had  obviously  been  long 


•  iTfjfory  ofl^tni,  toV  iL  ^^  ^. 
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cultivated  amongst  them,  probably  for  have    boon    the    social    condition  of 
centuries,    although    whence    derived  Spain  herself,  when  her   popalation 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  had  been  reinforced  by  the  rotum  of 
Their  public  roads  alone  a^orded  evi-  successive  bands  of  these  ruthless  and 
denco  of  nn  advanced  stage  of  civilisa-  utterly  depraved    adventurers.       We 
tion,  nnd  a  vastness  of  design,  com-  know,  in  fact,  that  society  throughout 
binod  with  power  to  construct,  which  other    European  countries    was  con- 
have  struck  every  traveller  with  asto-  taminated  by  their  presence, 
nishment.      Humboldt    has    recorded        The  influx  of  ^old  and  silver  from 
that  "the  roads  of  the   Incas  were  the  Spanish  colonies  into  Europe  can 
among  the  most  useful  and  stupendous  scarcely  be  said  to    have   proceeded 
works  ever  executed  by  man."    And  with  any  regularity  before  tho  middle 
in   one  respect  they  were  greatly  in  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Humboldt 
advance  of   tho    similar   works  con-  estimates  the   annual   supply  as   fol- 
structed  by  the  Romans.    Small  build-  lows : — 
ings  or  stations  were  erected  along  i«.r/»*    ,  ho      n 
them,  at  distances  variously  estimated  *^'"^™  J^JJ  ^  \l]^    ^t^^^  sterling, 
at  from  a  league  to  five  miles  asunder,        ^    \i^^  '^.  ^^^'       280,000      " 
which  served  as  resting-places  for  a  .    ^"  ^""^  discovery  of  America,    u 
numerous  corps  ofchasquis  or  couriers,  *^^  ^^^?  previously  stated,  the  coined 
by  whose  means  despatches  could  be  P^^"^^^  m  the  world  was  believed  to 
forwarded  from  one  extreme  of  the        «     .         4,,,„  ^34,000,000 
empire   to  another,  it  is  said,  «t  the        Produce  of  112  years, 
rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per           f'^'^'^S  for  wear 
day.     Poetry,  in  the  form  of  ballads,            ^^'  138,000,000, 
was  cultivated  amongst  the  Peruvians ;                                           ^ 
and  it  is  even  said  that  they  had  ad-                                          X.  172,000,000 
vanced  as  far  ns  dramatic  compobi-        A  large  portion   of    this    increase 
tion.  must  obviously  havo  come  from  other 

Far  different  became  their  condition  sources  than  the  American "  mines ; 
after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  such,  for  example,  as  the  melting  down 
arbitrary  dominion  of  their  conquerors,  of  plate  in  vanous  countries  of  Europe, 
The  Spaniards  were  merciless  in  their  to  provide  the  funds  for  war.  It  is  es- 
exactions  of  labour  from  their  Indian  timatod  that  j&42,000,000  sterling  was 
slaves.  Regarding  gold  as  tho  means  abstracted  during  the  period  in  ques- 
by  which  every  luxury  and  enjoyment  tion,  by  the  extension  of  the  com- 
wero  brought  mihm  their  reach,  mcrce  of  Europe,  and  of  England  in 
human  life  even  was  not  permitted  to  particular,  with  Asia  and  other  east*  ' 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  it.  era  countries,  leaving  j&l 30,000,000 
Their  victims  were  literally  worked  as  the  coined  money  of  Europe.  The 
into  the  grave,  as  the  cheapest  asylum  effect  of  so  large  an  addition  to  the 
which  ofiereditself  for  those  who  could  circulating  medium  was  a  rapid  en- 
work  no  longer.  In  the  mean  time,  hancement  of  the  prices  of  commodi- 
every  outrage  which  tho  most  atro-  ties  in  every  country.  In  the  reign  of 
cious  wickedness  could  suggest,  was  Henry  VII.,  during  a  period  reguxled 
practised  towards  this  inoffensive  as  one  of  great  dearth,  the  price  of 
people.  The  most  boundless  scope  wheat  was  3s.  4d.  per  quarter.  From 
was  given  to  licentiousness.  The  1583  to  1592  the  average  was  208.  9d., 
young  maiden  was  torn,  without  re-  and  from  1593  to  1602  it  had  risen 
morse,  from  the  arms  of  her  family,  to  33s  3d.  Prices  of  commodities 
to  gratify  the  passion  of  her  brutal  generally  throughout  Europe  were  en- 
conqueror.  The  sacred  houses  of  the  hanced  in  similar  proportion.  Don 
Virgins  of  the  Sun  were  broken  open  Sancho  Moncada,  who  fiublishcd  his 
and  violated,  and  the  cavalier  swell-  work  at  Madrid  in  1619,  after  boast- 
ed his  harem  with  a  troop  of  Indian  ing  **  de  que  el  oro  el  plata  eran  cose 
girls,  making  it  seem  that  the  Crescent  clu  esta  nacion,"  adds,  that  *' before 
would  have  been  a  more  fitting  symbol  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  he  who 
for  his  banner  than  the  immaculate  possessed  one  hundred  reals  was  as 
Cross.  rich  as  he  who  now  enjoys  five  hun* 

We  need  scarcely  ask  what  must  dred ;  for  with  the  abundance  of  gold 
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And  silver,  their  value  has  fallen,  and  metals  in  other  forms,  we  should  bear 
the  value  of  whatever  has  to  be  bought  in  mind  that,  in  many  of  the  princi- 
with  money  has  likewise  increased."  pal  trading  countries  of  Europe,  the 
Of  course,  in  the  last  sentence  the  domestic  transactions  crmld  be  effi- 
worthy  Spaniard  only  tells  us  the  same  ciently  carried  on  by  means  of  paper 
story  a  second  time,  though  in  a  diffo-  representative  money,  thus  enabling  a 
rent  form.  The  principal  sufferers  large  portion  of  the  precious  metals  to 
were  the  monarch  and  great  land-  be  employed  for  other  purposes, 
owners,  who  derived  their  incomes  Mr.  Jacob  thus  winds  up  his  sketch 
from  the  soil,  in  the  sh^pe  of  fixed  in-  of  the  progress  of  our  supply  of  these 
comes  from  fines,  chief  rents,  or  under-  metals  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
Icflses  for  lives  or  years,  and  the  la-    sent  century : — 

bouring  classes,  whoso  wages  were  not  .  viewing  Europe  as  a  whole,  com- 
raised  I n  proportion  to  the  increased^  prchending  with  it  England,  and  taking 
cost  of  living.  Into  view  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  increase  of  gold  and  silver  dur-  which  had  risen  from  low  beginnings  to 
ing  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  become  a  wealthy  and  independent 
estimated  at  jC337,500,000.  Deducting  power,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
one-tenth  of  this  amount  for  the  supply  the  whole  mass  of  material  wealth  had 
of  the  East,  we  have  $304,750,000  increased  at  a  rate  much  beyond  that 
left  for  the  wants  of  Europe.  Of  this  which  has  been  shown  to  have  been  the 
amount  Mr.  Jacob  Upl.  ii.  131)  puts  rate  of  increase  of  the  precious  metals, 
down  £297,000,000  Hi  the  amount  of  ^^  ^e  could  be  led  to  estimate  the  rate 
coined  money.     The  population  dur-    ?^  ^^f  ^^^^"^^  ^"  material  wealth  to 

:««  4V>^  «««♦„-..  u-4   J  A    Af\ have  been  very  much  beyond  the  rate  of 

mg  the  century  had  increased  40  per  ^^^^  .^^^^^^  of  metallic  wialth,  we  might 
cent.,  which  would  tend  to  check  ex-  ^^  ^  ^i^^^the  prices  of  connnoditics  in 
cessivo  prices,  owmg  to  the  increased  {,^,^1  would  have  fallen,  instead  of 
demand  for  com  to  be  used  for  en-  having  risen  in  the  period  under  consi- 
larged  exchange  transactions.  deration.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the  mind,  that  times  of  internal  turbulence 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  con-  favour  the  conversion  of  articles  of  rae- 
siderably  increased  amount  of  the  pre-  tallic  wealth  from  articles  of  luxury  into 
clous  metals  employed  in  the  decora-  current  coin.  This  operation,  especial- 
tion  of  Catholic  churches  and  in  ly,  was  proceeding  in  the  early  part  of 
private  dwellings.  Watches,  both  in  the  wars  which  originated  in  the  French 
gold  and  silver  cases,  became  more  Revolution.  In  France  itself  the  most 
generally  worn,  as  tliese  watches  be-    tangible  property  of  the  royal  and  noble 

Same  cheapened  in  their  manufacture,  f^-  *1  ,^»^%^.«^^";«   enugrante  was. 

A     i--«r>   ^  ,     i'i.        e    -u  •  their  plate  and  jewels.     The  same  was 

A    larger    quantity    of    the   precious  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^^  ^l^J  churches,  monasteries, 

metals  was  used  for  gilding,  plating,  and  other  public  establishments.     Whe- 

lace,  &c.,  and  the  possession  of  van-  tber  that  pUte  was  sold  to  supply  the 

ous  utensils  of  gold  and  silver  became  means   of  emigration,  whether  it  was^ 

an  object  of  ambition  to  the  nobility  confiscated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Con- 

and  gentry  throughout  Europe.*  From  vention,   or  devoted    to    unauthorised 

1700  to   1809,   the    increaso    of    tlio  f»illage,  the  greater  part  of  it  would,  for 

precious     met.ils     is      estimated     at  the  sake  of  more  facility  in  its  circula- 

£706,464,434,    the     annual    produce  tion,  be  converted  into  coined  money, 

having    been,     during    the     century,  I"  '^^aly,  where  the  churches,  shrines, 

nearly     £8,000,000     sterling.       The  ^^^  religious  institutions  were  richly 

stock  of  coin,  however,  is  only   csti-  furmshed  with  ornaments  of  silver  and 

mated,  in  1809,  at  £380,000,000  ster-  f  ^^:  ^^^  ^^^^f  P^^  was  seized  either 

•  •       ,'  r\e                .      .1.         !•      A     „  by  the  ttssttiianls  or  defenders,  and  con- 

Img.t    Of  course,  m  this  estimate,  as  ,4ted  into  coin.     The  same  course  of 

m   previous   ones,   wear  and   tear    is  ^^,^^^          ^^^  observed  in  the  Nether- 

taken  into  consideration.     In  regard-  lands,  in  Austria,  in  the  parts  of  South- 

ing  the  blow  increaso  m  tlie  stock  of  crn  Germany,  and,  though  at  a  later 

coin  up  to  the  close  of  the  eightecijth  period,  in  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  and  the 

century,  as    compared   with    the    in-  north  of  Germany,  and,  finally,  in  Por- 

crease   in  the   stock  of  the   precious  tugal  and  Spain.  | 

•  Jacob,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  \  Ibid.,  ii.  p.  214.  X  Ibid.,  ii.  p.  222. 
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We  must  briefly  advert  to  the  pro-  a  large  additional  supply  was  afforded 

CTess.  of  the  supply  from  the  minos  of  to  the  world  by  the  discovery  that 

Russia.    Their  yield,  up  to  the  com-  portions  of  the  wre&t  eastern  regions 

menccment  of  the  present  century,  is  of  Siberia  ore  highly  auriferous.     % 

included  in  the  previously  given  esti-  Roderick    Murcbison    estimates — An- 

mates  of  Mr.  Jacob.  niversary  Address^    Royal    Geological 

From  a  very  early  period  it  was  Society,  vol.  xiv.  1844 — that,  a  few 
known  that  the  soil  of  Russia  was  years  ago,  this  distant  region  did  not 
rich  in  the  possession  of  metals,  afford  a  third  part  of  the  gold  which 
especially  lead,  copper,  and  iron  ;  the  Ural  mountains  produced ;  but  by 
and  every  encouragement  was  of-  recent  researches,  an  augmentation  so 
fered  by  successive  sovereigns  to  rapid  and  extraordinary  has  taken 
encourage  the  pursuits  of  mining,  place,  that,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
smelting,  &c.,  as  the  surest  mode  of  eastern  Siberian  tracts  yielded  con- 
developing  the  resources  of  the  empire,  siderably  upwards  of  j£2,250,0O0  ster- 
Tho  influx  of  foreign  miners  was  ling,  raising  the  gold  produce  of  the 
courted ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Russian  empire  to  near  j&3,000,000 
Peter    the     Great,     tliat     sovereign  sterling. 

wrought  in  (ho  first  regular  mine-  As  in  the  case  of  the  mineral  pro- 
work,  situated  near  Moscow,  which  ducts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  those 
had  been  granted  to  two  foreigners — .  of  earlier  gold-producing  countries, 
a  Dane  and  a  Dutchman — previously  comparatively  09  portion  of  this 
to  his  setting  out  on  his  flrst  tour  abundant  yield  ot  the  precious  metals 
into  foreign  countries,  from  which  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  classes 
he  secured  the  services  of  an  assayer,  by  whose  instrumentality  they  were 
and  a  number  of  experienced  miners,  raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
with  a  master  at  their  head.  It  was  Previously  to  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
not,  however,  until  the  early  part  of  press  Elizabeth,  the  iron,  copper,  lead, 
the  eighteenth  century  that  gold  ore  and  salt  mines  of  Russia  were  chiefly 
was  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  owned  either  by  the  Crown  or  by  cer- 
Olonitz.  About  the  same  period  it  tain  of  the  great  landowners  and 
was  discovered  that  the  Kolhyvan  noblemen,  with  a  few  foreigners,  who 
contained  a  considerable  proportion  had  been  induced  to  bring  the  benefit 
of  silver,  amounting  to  from  seven  to  of  their  mining  experience  into  the 
eight  per  cent.  In  1746  tlie  working  country,  by  the  inducement  of  extra- 
of  these  minea.  generally  known  as  ordinary  privileges  held  out  to  them 
the  Altayan,  was  undertaken  by  the  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  workers 
Crown.  Under  the  Empress  Eliza-  were  chiefly  boors,  belonging  to  such 
beth  the  mines  of  Russia  increased  great  landowners  and  noble  femi- 
amazingly  in  productive  yield, — in  lies,  or  to  the  Crown.  Their  pay,  of 
part  from  more  skilful  management,  course,  was  the  minimum  for  which 
and  in  part  from  new  discoveries,  the  lowest  caste  of  the  peasantry  could 
The  Boresof  gold  mine  on  the  Ural  be  maintained  in  strength  suflicient  to 
mountains  was  opened  in  the  year  enable  them  to  endure  very  severe 
1764,  and  up  to  the  year  1788—  toil.  On  the  discovery  of  the  silver 
thirty-two  years — had  produc(*d  about  mines  of  Kolhyvan  and  the  gold  mines 
120  pood  of  gold,  valued  at  1,198,000  of  Ural,  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  eighteenth 
roubles.  The  mines  of  Nertschink  century,  Ihey  were  taken  possession 
were  also  most  productive.  It  is  pro-  of  by  the  Crown,  which  already 
bable,  however,  that  at  no  time  pre-  owned  a  portion  of  Ihe  iron,  salt,  &e. 
vious  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  mines,  besides  exacting  a  heavy  roy- 
century  had  the  annual  yield  of  gold  alty  upon  others,  especially  those  whkh 
in  Russia  reached  the  amount  of  were  upon  Crown  lands.  Under  the 
j£600,000  sterling.  Since  the  acces-  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  we 
sion  of  the  present  Emperor  Nicholas,  are  informed  * — 
the  mines  of  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  ''The  political  and  economical  con- 
increased  still  more  considerably,  and  stitution   of   the    mines  underwent  a 


*  View  of  ihe  Jius»ian  Empire  during  the  Reign  of  Catharine  11.^  and  to  tkf 
^4w  o/^Ae  Mghieenth  Century.    By  ^iLUku  Tooke,  f.R.S. 
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thorough  change,  as  the  Empress,  in  pur-        These  concessions  were  apparently 

finance  of  the  great  plan  she  had  formed  liberal,     and     were     certainly     most 

of  newmodelling  her  empire,  reduced  politic;     for    whilst     they     promoted 

also  this  department  of  the  public  ad-  the  exploration  of  the  soil  in  search 

ministration,  by  several  ordinances  and  ^f    jron,  copper,  and    other  metals, 

precept*,   to  a  well-combmed  system,  ^j^^  q^^^^  ^^.^  ^1  ^^^    ^^   ^^ 

Kot  only  was  the  management  of  the  j  ^^.,  ^^^j^  exploration  resulted  la 
mines  ffreatly  simplified,  but  hkewise  ,v  j.  V  i  ^  V 
the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  min-  the  discovery  ot  a  supply  of  the 
ei-8  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  P^^'ous  metals,  on  the  ground  that 
many  important  concessions,  even  at  the  laws  of  Russia  forbid  mmes  of 
the  expense  of  several  imi^erialties  and  g^^d  or  silver  to  bo  owned  or  worked 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  By  the  pre-  by  private  individuals.  To  the  ex- 
sent  constitution  (1800),  the  mines  be-  tension  of  mining  operations  which 
long  either  to  the  Crown,  or  to  public  followed  wo  owe  the  discovery  of 
institutions,  or  to  private  individuals,  gold  in  the  Eastern  Siberian  moun- 
The  first  possesses  all  the  beforo-men-  tains,  which  has  so  very  greatly 
tioned  gold  and  silver  mines;  the  share  enlarged  the  production,  as  shown 
whichithasin  the  copper  and  iron  mines  by  Sir  R  Murchison 
cannot  be  accurately  a8certained.though  jj  ^.[[i  scarcely  appear  singular, 
It  appears,  from  outhentic  statement^  ^^^^  ^^e  description  we  have  given  " 
to  be  about  one-sixth  of  the  former,  and  c  *u  t>  •  *  c  •  • 
of  the  latter  one-eighth  part  ^^ ,  ^^^  Russian  system  of  mining, 
"  Under  the  direction  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  manner  m  which  mining 
are  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Kol-  Property  wm  held  in  that  country, 
hy  van  and  Nertechiuk.  The  rest  of  the  that  wo  find  its  increase  in  wealth 
Crown  mines  are  dei)endent  u],)on  the  attended  by  very  little  improvement 
senate^  Tliey  are  managed  by  directors  in  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  its 
and  overseers,  who  deliver  their  ac-  population  for  at  least  a  century  and 
counts  to  the  finance  office  of  the  go-  a  half  past.  In  the  year  1788,  tho 
vernment,  and  thence  receive  their  or-  total  annual  produce  of  Russia  w^aa 
ders.  Besides  these  offices,  there  is  also  estimated  at  300,000,000  roubles, 
a  Kautora  at  St  Petersburg,  for  the  Her  exports  in  tho  same  year  were 
separation  of  the  gold  from  the  silver,  estimated  at  27,500,000  roubles.  In 
over  which  the  general-procureur  has  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  possessed  a 
the  inspection,  ihe  private  mines  re-  „,,  „^*«»,.  „:.«„i«*:^«  ^e  ooa  nr^n,  r^r^^ 
ceived  in   the  late  reign  so  many  and  ^^^^^^^^^  circulation   of  230,000,000 

such  diverse  grants  by  law  that  it  would  ::^"^!^Ann^    ^  r^'     however,     on  y 

not  be  easy  tS  point  to  a  country  which  '^6,000,000  roubles  consisted  of  gold 

can  show  m  this  respect  similar  privi-  ^^^    silver    com.       The    amount    of 

leges   and  immunities.      According  to  copper  coin  amounted  to  64,000,000 

the  former  constitution,   the  right  of  roubles,     and    of     paper-money    to 

working  mines  properly  belonged   to  100,000,000    roubles.      It   is   an   ob- 

those  who  had  the  right  to  possess  land ;  vious  sign  of  the  general  poverty  of 

a  privilege,  it  is  well  known,  enioyed  a  people  when  so  largo  a  portion  of 

only  in  Russia  by  the  nobility.    The  or-  its    trimsactions    can    bo  carried    on 

dinancesof  Catherine  II.  grant  the  right  in  the   lowest-priced   metal    which  is 

of  opening  mines,  and  erecting  works  at  used  as  coin.     In  1800,   the   quantity 

them -is^  to  all  owners  of  land  parti-  of  specie  had  been  largely  increased, 

cularly;2dlytothenobility;and3dly,  ^nd  was  increasing ;    but  the  copped 

likewise   to  the  therein-named   burgh-  _  u  ..,  j   *k     *    *    t.    ^^\. 

ers,  and  the  burghers  of  the  first  and  ™?^^y  ^*^^^^  i^«   ^^*^?'  ^^^''!  ^f 

second  guilds.      Yet,   from   the  com-  f*^,^  increase--the     quantity    corned 

mencement  of  mining,  there  have  been  ^°  the  year   being   2,000,000  roubles 

unnoblc  proprietors  of  mines,  who  be-  agamst  1,700,000  roubles  of  gold  and 

longed  to  the  class  of  merchants;   but  silver.      In   the  same  year  1,300,000 

their  mines  are  either  in  crown-lands,  roubles  of  foreign  coinage  of  various 

or  in  the  country  of  the  Tartars,  Bash-  sorts   was   added  to    tho    circulation 

kirs,  Vogules,  and  other  Siberian  na-  of   the  country.      The  exports  were 

tions ;  and  in  the  former  case  the  forests  yearly   exceeding   tho    Imports;    and 

are  given  them  only  to  cut,  for  a  stipu-  the   value   was  balanced  by  imports 

lated  time  or  for  ever,  with  permission  of  foreign  specie.       Russia    had    ex- 

to  work  the  mines;  but  the  fee-simple  tended,  and  indeed  created,  a  lucra- 

of  the  land  was  never  made  over  to  ^^^  manufacturing  wj%.^m,-H\asSe.  x.^\. 

VOL,  Lxxn,  45  ~ 
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her  population  with  many  of  the  additionally  impoveriiihed  by  most 
necessaries  of  life,  but  hod  as  early  extravagant  habits  of  living.  The 
as  1800  bcgnn  to  furnish  eonsiderable  subtle  diplomacy  vrhich  Russia  car- 
quantities  of  ^oods  for  exportation ;  ries  on  in  every  country  with  which 
and  being  added  to  her  previous  she  has  relations,  is  a  source  of 
exports  of  copper,  iron,  bismuth,  vast  expenditure  to  the  State ;  and 
&c.,  increased  largely  the  balance  Europe  knows  by  experience  how 
of  trade  in  her  favour,  and  hence  widely'spread  and  lavishly  conducted 
increased  also  the  influx  of  the  is  the  system  of  bribery  and  comip- 
pi'ecions  metals  into  the  empire,  tion  carried  on  in  every  foreign 
Amongst  the  leading  manufactures  court,  by  which  she  is  continually 
are  those  of  cordage  and  sail-cloth,  endeavouring  to  urge  forward  her 
Knen,  cotton,  silk,  woollen  cloth,  schemes  of  aggression,  and  to  gratify 
carpets,  leather,  earthenware,  porce-  her  ambition  for  extended  empire. 
Iain,  charcoal,  firearms,  cannons,  vi-  The  increased  attention  which  the 
triol,  saltpetre,  potash,  distilled  li-  present  war  has  invited  to  the  actual 
qnors,  soap,  isinglass,  oils,  &c.  In  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people,  has 
most  profitable  of  these  the  Crown  disclosed  to  us  a  state  of  things 
is  largely  interested.  The  remainder  existing  amongst  the  most  fieiTour^ 
are  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  nobility  classes — ^the  nobility  and  great  land- 
snd  large  landowners,  or  by  wealthy  owners — ^which  one  eould  scarcely 
capitalists,  aided  by  the  cheaply-  have  conceived  compatible  with  the 
furnished  labour  of  the  Crown  boors,  profitable  privileges  which  those 
or  the  serfs  of  the  possessors  ot  the  classes  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and 
soU.  Under  such  a  system,  the  the  large  revenues  which  they  h«?e 
wealth  acquired  naturally  flows  into  been  deriving  from  the  soil,  and  the 
few  'hands,  and  has  thus  far  done  vast  mineral  wealth  which  it  yields, 
little  towards  elevating  the  mosses  We  have  had  it  clearly  shown  that 
of  the  people ;  and  an  independent  it  is  only  by  heavy  advances  of 
middle  class  can  scarcely  be  said  to  foreign  capital  that  a  great  portion 
exist  in  the  empire.  of  the  produce  of  Russia  can  be 
The  question  naturally  arises —  brought  to  the  various  ports  of  ship- 
What  has  become  of  the  large  ment;  that  the  bulk  of  her  grainy 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  which  tallow,  hides,  hemp,  and  flax,  and 
has  been  exhumed  from  the  soil  other  articles  of  export,  are  mort- 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  gaged  far  in  advance  of  the  period 
been  claimed  by  the  Crown  ?  More  when  they  can  be  delivered ;  in  fact, 
especially,  what  has  been  the  desti-  that  the  foreigner  may  fairly  be  said  to 
nation  of  the  largely-increased  yield  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  monied  capital 
dnring  the  reigns  of  the  Emperor  by  whwh  the  cultivation  of  the  empire 
Nicholas  and  his  predecessor  ?    The  is  carried  on. 

costly  defensive  works  in  the  Black       But  it  is  not  so  much  the  yield  of 

Sea     and    the    Baltic,    Sebastopol,  the  precious  metals  in  Russia  as  her 

Gronstadt,  the    fortiflcations    of   the  commercial  policy,  by  which  she  has 

Aland    Isles,    and    of    the    various  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  ambi* 

Russian     forts,    readily    account    for  tious  designs  of  respective  rulers,  and 

the  dispersion  of  vast  sums  amongst  extending  gradually  the  boundaries  of 

foreign    engineers,  and    in    the  pur-  the  empire.     From  a  very  early  period 

chase    of     the     material     required,  that  policy  has  been  of  an  extreoie- 

cannon,    &c.      The    powerful    fleets  ly  restrictive    character;    and   heoce 

at  present  shut  up  in  their  harbours  Russia  has  been  constantly  drawing 

Iw  the  Allied  Powers,  and  a  portion  the  precious  metals  from  every  nation 

of  which  has  been  destroyed  or  sunk  with  which  she  has  traded,  and  espe- 

by  the  Russians  themselves,  account  cially  from  European  countries,     'ftie 

for  the  outlay  of  a  very  large  amount  following   table  of  the  exports   and 

of  money.      Aggressive    wars    have  imports  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  other 

been  a  constant  drain,  both  of  the  evidence  derived  from  commercial  his- 

treasures    of    the    Crown    and    the  tory,  extending  over  more  than  a  cen* 

incomes   of  ihe    nobility  and    land-  tury,  will  show  with  what  success  and 

owners,    the    latter    of    whom   axe  coiiBl»n&^  ti^  policy  has  been  pursued. 
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In  the  year 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1742 

Roubles 

2,479,666 

2,080,337 

1749 

M 

8,184,822 

2,942,242 

1759 

tf 

8,630,614 

Not  procured. 

1780 

ff 

10,941.128 

8,666.879 

1790 

>f 

21,641,779 

22,964,618 

1795 

»f 

81,767,962 

23,019,176 

1799 

II 

38,169,925 

19,290,779 

Special  circumstances  account  for  de-  her  debtor  for  large  balances,  to  be 
viations  from  the  ordinpry  state  of  satisfied  in  the' precious  metals, 
things  in  a  few  particular  years.  An  We  need  scarcely  be  at  a  loss  to 
excess  of  exports,  during  the  latter  account  for  the  amazing  strides  in 
portion  of  the  same  period,  took  place  substantial  power  made  by  Russia 
in  the  commerce  of  Russia  through  the  during  the  present-  century,  and  espe- 
ports  of  the  Euxine  which  became  cially  within  the  past  few  years,  or  at 
still  more  strikingly  developed  subse-  her  being  able  to  withstand  the  lavish 
quently  to  her  possession  of  the  war-expenditure  incurred  by  the  pre- 
Crimea,  which  was  long  an  object  of  sent  Czar  and  his  predecessor.  Dur- 
ambition  to  her  rulers,  and  was  most  ing  twenty-six  successive  years,  a  war 
msidiously  sought  to  be  achieved,  has  been  waged  with  the  Circassians, 
During  the  years  1776  to  1780  she  which  is  said  to  have  involved  a  sacri- 
had  exported  from  the  ports  of  that  fice  of  life  to  the  awful  amount  of 
sea  to  the  value  of  903,818  roubles  about  600,000  Russians.  The  war 
against  an  import  of  276,504  roubles  with  the  Turks  in  1828  and  1829  was 
only.  From  this  fowl  d*appuiy  it  is  accompanied  by  a  similarly  awful 
not  concealed  by  Russian  historians,  sacrifice  of  life,  60,000  Russians  hav- 
she  aimed  at  grasping  a  share  in  the  ing  perished  by  the  plague,  in  addition 
valuable  commerce  between  India  and  to  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  various 
Europe,  and  established  a  considerable  battle-fields.  Yet  leaving  out  of  con- 
traffic  with  the  former  country.  Per-  sideration  the  increased  yield  of  her 
sia,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  the  mines,  which  is  the  unchallenged  pro- 
central  seat  of  which  was  established  perty  of  the  Crown,  wo  have  never 
at  Astrakan.  heard  of  any  deficiency  of  the  precions 

It  is  clear  that,  up  to  the  close  of  the  metals  in   that    country.    Personally, 

eighteenth  century,  before  the  yield  of  the    present  Czar  especially  has    al- 

her  mines  of  the  precious  metals  had  ways   been   rich   in   their  possession; 

been     so    enormously    increased    by  and  he    has    occasionally  manifested 

their  discovery  in   the   Eastern  Sibe-  his     monetary     power    by    financial 

rian  range,  the    aggressive  career  of  operations  upon  the  various  exchanges 

Russia  was  mainly  supported  by  the  in  Europe,  and  always  with  an  ul- 

infiux  of  gold  and  silver  to   balance  terior  motive  rather  than  that  of  mere 

her  transactions  with  foreign  countries,  gain.     One  of  his  favourite  weapons 

The  only  exceptions   to  this  general  of  offence  has  been  the  effort  to  bring 

course  of  Russian  commerce  occurred  about    monetary  crises    in    countries 

in    her    transactions    overland    with  which  showed  a  disposition  to  thwart 

Prussia  on  the  European  frontier,  and  his  ambitious  designs.     The  resources 

with  Persia.     There  was  a  slight  ex-  of  his  empire  must  have  been  prodigi- 

cess   of  imports  over  exports   in  her  onsly  increased  by  the  vast  demand 

commerce  with  these  countries ;  and,  which  recent  legislation  in  this  coun- 

with  respect    to  China,  the    exports  try,  and  the  circumstances  of  Euro- 

about  balanced  the  imports.  pean  nations  during  the  past  twelve 

During    the  fifty-four  years  which  months  especially,  have    created    for 

have  passed  of   the  present  century  one  of  its  great  staples — grain, 
the  same  principle  has  pervaded  her        What  is  the  lesson  which  the  pre- 

commercial    transactions    with    every  sent  position  of  Russia  ought  to  teach 

country,  and    has    been    carried    out  mankind?      Obviously     this — and    it 

with  very  great  success.     Great  Bri-  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  lesson 

tain,  in  particular,  has  been  constantly  which  had  been  previously  taught  vm 
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by  the  decline,  in  power  and  prospe-  statesmen,  have  rarely  discovered  the 
rity,  of  Spain  and  her  South  American  ol^'ects  which  she  was  seeking  to 
colonics — that  the  possession  of  th§  attain,  until  her  prey  was  firmly 
precious  metals  in  the  soil  of  a  coun-  clutched,  or  powerless  at  her  feet, 
try,  or  however  obtained,  may  be  a  With  the  tortuous  crawl  of  the  ser- 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  when  pent,  she  has  made  her  slow  ap- 
those  metals  are  hoarded  in  a  few  proaches  towards  the  aecomplish- 
hands,  or  absorbed  by  the  Govern-  ment  of  those  objects  progressing 
ment,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  almost  imperceptibly,  yet  still  draw- 
circulate  freely  to  promote  the  growth  ing  nearer  and  nearer,  always  pro- 
of the  arts  and  of  commerce,  and  the  pared  for  the  final  spring  until,  in 
employment  of  industry.  The  gold  some  hour  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
and  silver  of  Russia  have  been  di-  her  doomed  victim,  she  has  suddenly 
rccted  to  promote  only  the  territorial  brought  forth  her  hoarded  millions, 
aggrandisement  and  the  ambilion  of  and  swept  him  from  her  path.  A  full 
her  successive  rulers ;  whilst  the  comprehension  of  the  policy  of  Russia, 
monopolies  possessed  by  her  nobility  and  the  genius  of  her  political  sys- 
and  great  landowners  have  served  tem,  would  have  been  especially  va- 
mainly  to  feed  their  passion  for  pro-  luable  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
fuse  expenditure  and  ost 'Utatious  The  secret  of  her  power  is  also  the 
display.  Externally  imposing  as  a  secret  of  her  weakness.  We  have 
power  amongst  nations,  internally  committed  a  suicidal  mistake  in  per- 
she  is  full  of  rottenness.  Her  s^^stem  mitting  her  to  enjoy  the  indirect  faci- 
b  a  grinding  tyranny,  encirchng  a  lities  afforded  by  Prussia  and  other 
nation  of  aoject  slaves,  scarcely  a  states  of  carrying  on  an  export  trade 
degree  removed  by  intellect  and  men-  little  diminished  from  its  former 
ttil  culture  from  barbarism.  Such  a  amount,  whilst  we  have  been  making 
country  contains  within  itself  •  the  a  show  of  crippling  it.  by  an  ostenta- 
seeds  of  its  own  decline,  or  rather  the  tious  blockade  of  her  seaports.  To 
combustible  materials  which  must  some  extent,  indeed,  we  may  have 
some  day  shatter  the  fabric  of  its  limited  the  amount,  and  diminished  the 
imagined  power  into  fragments ;  for  profits  of  that  trade.  But  tliis  was  not 
Russia  is  not  destined  to  sink  gradu-  enough.  Such  a  feeble  half-and-half 
ally  from  the  position  which  she  has  policy  was  not  calculated  to  meet 
assumed  in  the  world.  Her  break-  the  emergency  in  which  the  Western 
up  will  be  one  of**  violence,  and  is  Powers  of  Europe  were  placed  by 
probably  not  for  distant,  unless  the  her  insolent  attack  upon  an  unoffeno- 
advent  to  power  of  some  wiser  dy-  ing  ally,  and  her  outrage  upon  inter- 
nasty  of  sovereigns,  and  more  honest  national  law.  Moreover,  she  has  the 
and  patriotic  statesmen,  interfere  to  power  of  protecting  herself  from  any 
prevent  the  catastrophe,  by  allowing  material  aefieit  being  created  in  her 
their  full  development  to  the  vast  financial  resources,  by  the  very  aim- 
resources  of  her  soil  and  position,  and  pie  step  of  limiting  the  amount  of  her 
by  alleviating  the  condition,  both  imports,  and  thus  maintaining  h^r 
physical  and  mental,  of  the  masses  of  ability  of  drawing  largely  upon  the 
her  population.  stocks    of    the    precious    metals     in 

Another  important  lesson  may  be  Europe.  We  know  that  she  is  doing 
derived  from  a  glance  at  the  whole  so  at  the  present  moment;  and,  as 
career  and  policy  of  Russia  since  the  the  result  of  our  weakness  and  folly, 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  That  policy  it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  she  will  be 
has  been  directed  towards  acquiring  enabled,  after  all  the  reverses  which 
and  retaining  the  possession  of  as  she  has  sustained,  to  enter  upon  a 
large  an  amount  of  the  precious  new  campaign  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
metals  as  possible,  in  addition  to  the  with  resom^ces  little  impaired,  and 
produce  of  the  mines,  wherewith  to  probably  with  a  still  wilaer  despera- 
csrry  on  vast  schemes  of  aggrandise-  tion.  It  should  be  ever  borne  in 
ment,  and  bring  about  extensions  of  mind  that  the  loss  of  :an  army,  or  of 
her  empire,  so  astutely  conducted  half-4udozen  armies,  or  the  destmc- 
timt  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  eyen  tion  of  fleets  and  fortresses,  are 
reputed  aa  far-seeing   amongst  \\g|^W^  i^^t^od  by  such  a  power 
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Russia,  swayed  as  her  destinies  ace  covery  of  the  resoarces  of  Aastralla 
by  a  sovereign  whom  wounded  pride  and  California.  It  is  enough  to  know 
and  thwarted  ambition  have  driven  that  they  barely  suffice  to  maintdn 
to  ^^  very  verge  of  insanity.  Let  the  value  of,  the  representative  cur- 
his  empire,  however,  bo  once  cffec-  rency  issued  by  the  solvent  and 
tually  cut  off  from  commercial  inter-  honourable  nations  of  Europe.  Oar 
course  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  task  b  rather  to  glance  backwards, 
seal  up  the  produce  of  its  miocs,  its  and  trace  the  effects  of  the  various 
agricultural  produce,  and  its  manu-  accessions  to  our  stock  of  gold  upon 
factures,  and  thereby  destroy  the  in-  the  various  countries  from  which  it 
comes  of  its  nobles,  its  landowners,  has  been  supplied.  Spain,  it  is  clear, 
and  its  merchants ;  close  stringently  has  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  gold  and 
the  avenues  through  which  gold  and  silver  at  present  circulating  in  Europe, 
silver,  the  basis  of  its  monetary  sya-  And  that  country  has  fallen  from  its 
tem,  flow  into  the  empire  more  abun-  once  proud  position  to  that  of  a  bank- 
dan  tly  than  from  the  mines  of  the  rupt  nation,  whose  promises  to  pay 
Czar,  largo  as  their  produce  is, — and  are  no  longer  trusted  by  the  most 
the  voice  of  the  Russian  people  will  reckless  of  the  usurious  community, 
probably,  before  many  months  elapse.  Her  commerce  is  as  limited  as  hor 
assume  a  potency  which  even  that  ob-  credit,  and  is  in  fact  carried  on  princi- 
fitinate  and  fanatical  man  will  find  pally  by  British  capital.  She  is  at  tlie 
himself  powerless  to  resist.  present  moment  indebted  to  foreign 

There  is  one  source,  indeed,  from  aid  for  the  little  liberty   which  her 

which  the  Czar,  as  a  last  hope,  might  people   enjoy.    The  increase  of  the 

draw  largely,  if  permitted.    It  is  well  precious  metals  of  Russia  during  the 

known  that  the  Church,  and  the  re-  past  half-century  has  only  enabled  her 

ligious  houses  in  Russia,  are  rich  in  to  constitute  herself  a  nilisance  to  the 

the  passession  of  the  precious  metals,  civilised  world.    Her  own  civilisation 

as  well  as  in  revenues.    The  former,  it   has    not  advanced  an   iota.    The 

however,  would  be  the  most  valuable,  claws    of   the    barbarian    have    been 

because  the  most  easily  available  for  strengthened,  and  are  being  whetted 

his  purposes.    But  history  has  shown  in  the  blood  of  the  nations,  whom  follr 

us  that  religious  establishments,  how-  has  driven  to  worship  a  metal,  which 

ever  wealthy,  have  rarely  yielded  up,  the  poor  Peruvian   Indian    only    re- 

or  even  lent,  their  plate  to  sovereigns,  garded  as  affording  the   nearest  ap- 

except  in  exchange  for  some  great  proach  to  the  ocular  effulgence  of  the 

boon    to    be   conferred    upon   them,  god  which  he  blindly  worshipped.   Peru 

Within  the  memory  of  the  present  and  Mexico,  from  which  we  received 

generation,    Spain    experienced    how  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 

little  the  Romish  Church  within  her  turies  such  a  vast  amount  of  mineral 

borders   would    contribute,  from    its  wealth,    are    thriving    countries,  and 

known  w^eallh,  even  for  the  preserva-  have  assumed  a  high  position  amongst 

tion  of  their  country's  liberties  menaced  the  commercial  peoples  of  the  world; 

by  an  invadinff  foe.     The  effect  of  an  but  far  less   through   the  instrumen- 

applicatipn  of  Nicholas  for  a  loan  even  tality   of  their  mineral  wealth,  which 

of  the  church  plate  would  most  pro-  is  still  large,  than  from  the  proceeds  of 

bably  dissipate  at  once  the  pretence  the  industry  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 

that  his  aggression  upon  Turkey  was  tion  of  their  fertile  soils,  and  the  free- 

a  religious    movement,  entered  into  dom  of  action  which  ameliorated  laws 

from  a  consideration  for  the  condition  and  institutions  have  secured  for  their 

of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  populations.     We  are   still   receiving 

and  not,  what  all  the  world  considers  from  them,  it  is  true,  large  occasionu 

it,  a  wanton  attempt  to  achieve,  by  remittances  of  the   precious  metals; 

the  combined  ngency  of  fraud,  hypo-  but     these     are     being*-  distributed 

crisy,   and    violence,  a    long-contem-  amongst  the    industrious   classes    of 

plated  object  of  ambition.  Europe,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by 

We  shall  not  pursue  further  the  in-  unprincipled  adventurers  as  the  pro- 

quiry  as  to  the  acquisition  made  to  ceeds  of  the  fee-simple  of  millions  of 

the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  human  beings  held  in  abject  slaverf. 
worid  up  to  the  period  of  the  dis-    These    countries    are    supplying   to 
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Europe  most  valuable  raw  materials ;  before  our  readers  mast  show  that  tf^ 
— wool,  that  beautiful  llama  wool  commercial  transactions  of  the  world 
especially,  which  the  i^orant  Spanish  had  materially  exceeded  them.  Prices 
conquerors  of  Peni  destroyed  as  bo-  of  most  commodities  retrograded  dur- 
neath  their  constderation  ; — hides,  ing  the  eighteenth  century,  and  until 
tallow,  and  other  products : — and  are,  recently,  although  we  were  compelled, 
moreover,  carrying  on  a  highly  pro-  during  a  portion  of  this  period,  to 
fitable  commerce  with  those  very  have  recourse  to  a  paper  currency. 
Eastern  countries  which  the  Spaniards  This  very  resort,  however,  rendered 
neglected  whilst  so  intensely  eager  in  compulsory  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  gratification  of  their  greed  fur  gold,  the  continent  of  Europe,  served  to 
The  main  sources  of  the  strength  of  prove  the  position  for  which  we  are 
Russia,  we  have  already  shown,  are  not  contending — that  more  money  means, 
the  rich  yield  of  her  mines  of  gold  and  more  reward  for  industry  and  :irt — 
ailver.  Eastern  nations  furnish  us  more  products  and  more  created  eapi- 
with  the  products  of  their  soil,  or  of  tal ;  whilst  monetary  restriction  means 
their  industry  and  art,  instead  of  industry  neglected,  its  rewards  coxi> 
mineral  wealth,  diffusing  blessings  fiscated,  the  few  rolling  in  wealth, 
amongst  their  own  populations,  whilst  and  the  many  sinking  into  poverty, 
supplying  us  with  most  grateful  com-  We  are  not  here  about  to  enter  into 
forts  and  aids  to  our  mercantile  and  a  currency  discussion ;  but  we  may, 
manufacturing  supremacy.  without  far  transgressing  the  bounds 
Upon  the  world  at  large,  however,  of  our  subject,  point  to  our  position 
the  effect  of  the  increase  of  the  pre-  in  1847  and  1848,  and  ask  what  would 
cious  metals,  from  time  to  time,  has  have  been  our  position  had  not  na- 
exercised  a  most  "beneficent  effect,  by  ture*s  extension  of  the  currency  come 
increasing  the  medium  used  for  the  to  our  aid,  in  maintaining  a  system  of 
exchange  of  commodities — in  'other  free  imports,  concurrently  with  a  war 
words,  money — and  enhancing  the  ro-  against  what  has  long  been  regarded, 
ward  of  indiLstrv  by  holding  out  the  and  with  some  truth,  as  the  colossal 
prospect  to  the  industrious  classes  of  country  of  Europe, 
mcreascd  ability  to  consume,  as  the  The  doctrine  that  prices  are  affected 
precious  metals  used  as  money  be-  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  pre- 
came  more  abundant.  In  every  age  cious  metals,  has  been  denied  by  what 
of  the  world  prices  have  been  en-  may  be  fitly  called  the  matter-of-fact 
hanced  by  an  increase  of  the  medium  school  of  political  economists,  who,  in 
of  exchange.  In  ancient  and  medieval  one  breath,  contend  that  gold  and 
times  this  medium  was  entirely  gold  silver  are  mere  commodities,  and  in 
and  silver.  In  more  modem  days  the  next  that  their  possession  forms 
representative  money  has  oecasionaily  the  only  just  basis  of  money,  and  pro* 
exercised  the  same  influence.  Poli-  fess  a  wish  to  see  all  money  composed 
tical  economists  preach  to  us  of  the  of  them.  The  error  of  these  men 
evils  of  inflated  currencies  and  de-  arises  from  their  want  of  inclination 
preciated  representative  money;  but  to  observe  attentively  the  mode  in 
80  long  AS  an  ample  currency,  be  it  which  considerable  accessions  of  the 
composed  of  wliat  it  may,  keeps  in^  precious  metals  in  any  community  act 
dustry  employed,  the  result  must  be  upon  its  social  condition.  If  regarded 
increasing  capital,  and  its  diffusion  merely  as  a  commodity,  or  devoted 
amongst  the  masses ;  whilst  its  oppo-  mainly  to  the  purposes  of  art  and 
site,  a  restricted  circulation,  and  con-  household  or  personal  adornment,  the 
sequent  cheapness^  must  bo  an  accu-  effect  of  such  increase  would  be  un- 
mulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  doubtedly  small.  But  when  convert- 
few,  and  the  decline  in  tlie  social  scale  ed  into  the  form  which  enables  it  to 
of  the  many.  afford  additional  employment  to  in- 
Vast  as  we  have  seen  the  addition  dustry  and  enterprise,  increased  eon<- 
made  to  the  stores  of  the  precious  sumption  by  the  masses  begins  to 
metals,  and  therefore  of  money,  for  affect  the  prices  of  all  other  commo- 
which  those  metals  formed  the  basis,  dities,  and  enhancement  goes  on  until 
duriag  tho  eighteenth  century,  a  re-  production  has  overtaken  the  increase 
"^w  of  the  data  which  we  have  \ud  Vsl  ^«  oxetak  by  which  prices  are 
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measured.    We  have  been  experienc-  additional  five  millions  of  gold  in  her 

ing  something  very  like  this  during  commerce,  would  exercise  an  influence 

the  past  two  years.    There  is  scarcely  over  the    entire    community  greater 

a  commodity  to  bo  found  the  price  of  than  tlie  discovery  of  another  Califor* 

which   is  not  higher  at  the  present  nia  or  Australia, 

moment  than  on  the  average  of  the  And  here  a  most  important  ques- 

past  quarter  of  a  century,  as  measured  tion  suggests  itself  for  consideration, 

m   the  precious  metals.     Their  rela-  and  will  most  probably  before  long  be 

tion  to  each  other,  however,  is  little  discussed  with  great  interest    A  diori 

changed.     This  would  not  be  the  case,  while  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Maea- 

however,  were  the  production  of  any  zine,  reference  was  made  to  the  ms- 

particular  commodity  to  be  suddenly  covery  of  the  precious  metals  in  CalU 

or  largely  increased  in  excess  of  the  fornia  and  Australia,  as  "  the  currency 

demand  for  iL     Weco  the  production  extension  act  of  nature.**     As  such  li 

of  iron,  for  example,  to  be  increased  was  operating  at  the  period  when  the 

by  50  per  cent,  its  relation  to  copper,  article  was  published — January  1851 

the  production  of  which  had  not  in-  — ^and  for  some   time  subsequently; 

creased,  as  well  as  its  price,  as  mea-  but  more  recent  exp9rience  must  have 

fiured  in  money,   would  be  sensibly  shaken  the  confidence   then  felt  hj 

diminished.  many  parties,  that  the  effect  of  conti- 

We  have  felt  the  effect  upon  prices  nued  large  imports  of  gold  and  silver 

of  the  recent  accession  to  the  supply  would  suffice,  without  legislation,  to 

of  the  precious  metals,  afforded  us  rid  us  of  the  disastrous  effects  attend- 

from   California  and  Australia,  much  ant  upon  the  working  of  our  existing 

less    sensibly  than  we   should  have  monetary  system.     We  are  now  in  a 

done,  for  several   very  weighty  rea-  better  position  to  solve  the  question, 

sons.     In   the  first  place,  the  supply  — which  we  may  put  into  the  foUow- 

from  these  countries  has  had  to  act  ing  form — Can  we,  by  the  aid  of  an 

upon  a  vastly  increased  stock  exihting  increase  of  the  world's  stock   of  the 

in  the  world,  as  well  as  upon  a  com-  precious  metals  merely,  protect   our- 

merce  increasing  at  a  rate  equal  to,  if  selves    against    ttiose    crises    which 

not  exceeding,  that  of  the  precious  periodically    sweep    away  such    vast 

metals.     If  an  accession  of  eight  mil-  masses  of  the  capitalised  industry   of 

lions  sterling  per  annum,  during  the  this  country,   and    maintain  for  our 

eighteenth  century,  kept    pace    with  merchants    and    manufacturers    that 

the    monetary   requirements    of    the  ample,  and  at  the  same  time  elastic, 

world,  forty  millions  sterling  per  an-  circulation  of  money  throughout  Great 

num,  the  produce,  in  round  numbers,  of  Britain   which  is   required,  to   enable 

California  and  Australia,  is  found  little  them  to  compete  effectively  for  their 

more  adequate,  if  any,  to  keep  pace  with  just  share  of   the  largely    increased 

its  increased  requirements  at  the  pre-  commerce  of  the  wo'rld  1 

sent  time.    In  the  next  place,  it  must  The  answer,  we  think,  must  be  in 

be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  our  the  negative ;   for,  in  the  first  place, 

lar^e  commercial  transactions  are  car-  there  is  no  direct  connection  between 

ried  on  without  requiring  the  presence  the   stock  of  the  precious  metals  in 

of    any   large    quantity    of   metallic  the  toorld,  and  the  quantity  of  money 

money.     It  would  probably  excite  the  permitted  to  be  iss^ued  in  Great  Bn- 

amazement  of  the  sticklers  for  *^  hard  tain.     We  begin  to  find  our  currency 

money  " — that  god  of  some  of  our  pro-  expand,    under    our    present    money 

fessing  political  economists — if  they  laws,  only   when    those  metals  find 

could  8<'e  with  what  facility  it  is  dis-  their  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 

Knsed  with  in  the  Clearing-house  in  of  England,  and  compel  the  directors 

mdon,  and  on  our  Stock  and  Share  of  that  establishment  to  look  round 

Exchanges,  and  how  little  it  enters  them  for  new  channels,  in  which  they, 

int9  the  vast  import  and  export  trans-  or    their    amount    in     representative 

actions  of  the  country.     At  any  given  paper,  may  be  employed  to  advantage 

moment,  in  Great  Britain  at  all  events  and  with  moderare  safety.     We  have 

— such  is  the  genius  of  her  monetary  ho  security  whatever  how  long  such 

laws — an  assurance  of  the  capability  increased  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 

of  the  Bank  of  England  to  return  an  may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
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country ;  and  conseqacntlv  no  secnr-  suit    The  gold  and  silver  received  in 

ity  AS  to  when  the  bank,  by  its  dc-  such  large    amounts    have    regularly 

parturo,  may  be  compel  led  to  with-  disappeared  to  liquidate  foreign  baf- 

draw    its    increased    issues,    and    to  anccs,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which 

throw  back  upon  their  own  unaided  wo  are  embarked,  or  to   advance  to 

resources   those   unfortunate   pt^rsons  the  ally  in  whose  "behalf  it  is   waged, 

who,  upon  the  faith  of  an  easy  money  The  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  in 

market,  have    engaged   in    extensive  which  the  majority  of  the  great  powers 

operations  and  undertakings  at  home  of  Europe  may  at  no  distant  period 

or  abroad.      Those  very    o})erations,  find  themselves  involved,  and  whose 

to  which  the  trading  community  are  tt»rmination  none  can  foresee,   is   an 

tempted  by  the  direct   action   of  the  additional  element  recently  introduc- 

bank  when  it  offers  discounts  at  2  ed  into  the  question  to  which  we  have 

to  2^-  per  cent.,  as  was  the  case  only  adverted. 

two  years  ago,  not  unfrequently  bring  ^  There  is  a  possibility,  and,  in  fact, 
about  the  very  revulsion — a  contract-  a  probability,  at  which  we  may  glance 
ed  condition  of  the  currency — the  en  passant^  that,  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 
ruinous  effects  of  which  are  so  justly  turbed  state  of  society  in  continental 
dreaded  by  all  classes  of  the  com-  Europe,  the  metallic  capital  of  some 
muoity.  it  is  very  obvious  from  the  of  its  countries  may  flow  to  Great 
experience  of  the  past  six  months,  Britain  for  safe  investment,  as  to  a 
that  no  increase  has  taken  place  in  land  whose  soil  the  foot  of  an  enemy 
the  precious  metals,  either  coined  or  is  never  permitted  to  pollute.  It 
in  bulk,  sufficient  to  impel  holders  to  was  thus  during  the  disturbed  period 
deposit  them  in  the  bank  at  interest,  which  followed  the  discoveries  in 
More  profitable  investments  have  Mexico  and  Peru.  Largo  portions  of 
been  readily  found  in  this  and  other  the  metallic  wealth  lavished  by  the 
countries;  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  various  contending  powers  found  their 
case,  or  until  we  find  our  exports  of  way,  by  the  natural  course  of  trade,  to 
merchandise  and  produce  exceeding  this  country.  Other  portions  were 
our  imports,  as  a  rule,  instead  of  an  forwarded  here,  as  to  the  only  country 
occasional  exception,  we  shall  not  be  in  which  they  were  safe  from  tho 
enabled,  however  vast  may  be  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  But  we  can- 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  not  decide  a  question  so  important  as 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  an  the  description  and  extent  of  the  cur- 
increased  amount  in  this  country,  rency,  under  which  we  can  roost 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  tho  Bank  securely  and  profitably  surmount  the 
of  England,  under  our  existing  mono-  difiicultics  with  which  we  are  sur- 
tary  system,  to  afibrd  to  commerce  rounded,  upon  a  mere  probability, 
and  industry  a  permanently  extended  It  is  certain  that  wo  shall  bo  called 
circulation.  Thus,  during  the  past  six  upon  to  put  forth  ^ur  commercial 
months  we  have  seen  our  gre^it  trad-  and  industrial  enterprise  to  its  moxi- 
ing  communities  watching  anxiously  mum  strength,  to  enable  the  com- 
from  week  to  week,  for  some  increase  munity  to  meet  the  additional  load  of 
in  tho  bullion  held  in  that  establish-  taxation  which  it  will  be  called  upon 
ment,  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  to  bear;  and  we  cannot  submit  to 
large  arrivals  from  Australia  and  enter  upon  such  a  struggle  with  our 
elsewhere  would  at  length  begin  to  enterprise  fettered,  and  the  hands  of 
recruit  its  stock,  and  allow  the  bonds,  industry  paralysed,  by  a  currency  which 
in  which  enterprise  and  industry  were  has  already  been  found  to  bo  too  re- 
80  tightly  held,  to  be  slackened.  But  strieted  for  tho  ordinary  transactions 
disappointment  has  been  /he  only  re-  of  a  period  of  universal  tranquillity. 
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A   TALE   FROM   THE   RUSSIAN. 

I  was  at  Vienna  a  few  years  ago.  plexion,  whose  charming  blushes  each 

After  trying   several    tables-d^hdte,  I  moment  protested  against  the  immo- 

established  myself  at  a  hotel   in  the  bility   of    her    bearing,    auburn    hair 

Judenstraasc,  frequented   by  a  select  whose  rich  and  silken  curls  admirably 

society.      Mr.  Miiller,  master  of  this  harmonised  with  the   serenity  of  her 

establishment,  did   its   honours  with  features,  a  graceful  and   flexible  form 

thorough    German    gravity.     Perfect  just  expanding   into   womanhood  j — 

order,    extreme     and     conscientious  such  was  Ellen  Miiller. 

cleilnliness,    reigned    throughout    the  A  councillor  of  the  Court,  Hofrath 

house.     One   might  pass  through  the  Baron  von   Noth,  who   had  resigned 

servants'  room,  and  even  through  the  his  functions  in  consequence  of  an  in« 

kitchens,  without  meeting  with  any-  justice  that  had  been  done  hira,  several 

thing  by  which  -the  sight  was  in  the  students,  whoso   parents   had  recom- 

least  offended.    The  cellar  was  as  well  mended  them  to  the  vigilance  of  Mr. 

arranged  as  a  bookcase,  and  the  regu-  Miiller,  and   a    few  merchants,  com- 

lations  of  the  house,  as  regarded  both  posed    the    majority  of  the   habitual 

the  service    and  the  hours  of  meals,  guests.     The  party  was  frequently  in- 

were  as  punctually  observed  as  they  creased    by   travellers,   literary    men, 

could  have  been  in  a  seminary.    If  a  and  artists.     After  dinner^  philosophy, 

guest   came   in    late,  though  it  were  politics,  or  literature,  were  the  usual 

but  ten  minutes,  he  was  served  apart,  topics  of  conversation,  in  which  Mr. 

in  an  adjoining   room,  that   the  com-  Miiller,  a  man  of  extensive  acquire- 

fort  of  all  might  not  be  sacrificed  to  ments  and  great  good  sense,  took  part, 

the  convenience  of  one.  with  a  choice  of  expressions  and   an 

In  the  conversation  at  tliis  table-  elevation  of  views  that  would  have 
d'hdle  there  prevailed  a  tone  of  good  astonished  me  in  a  man  of  his  sta- 
Bociety  which  excluded  neither  ease  tion  in  any  country  but  Germany, 
nor  pleasantry ;  but  a  caustic  or  in-  Sometimes  Ellen  would  sit  down  to 
delicate  expression  would  have  jarred  tlie  piano,  and  sing  some  of  those 
on  the  ear  like  a  false  note  in  a  well-  simple  and  beautiful  melodies  in 
executed  concert.  Tift  countenance  which  the  tenderness,  the  gravity,  and 
of  Mrs.  Muller,  in  which  dignity  was  the  piety  of  the  German  national 
blended  with  benevolence,  was  the  character  seem  to  mingle.  Then  con- 
barometer  by  which  the  young  men  versatiun  ceased;  every  countenance 
regulated  themselves  when  the  influ-  expressed  profound  attention  ;  and 
cnce  of  Rhine  wine  or  Stettin  beer  each  listener,  as  if  he  were  assisting 
might  lead  them  a  little  too  far.  Then  at  a  religious  service,  translated  the 
Mrs.  Muller  assumed  an  air  of  reserve;  accents  of  that  universaf  language  ac- 
hy a  few  words  she  adroitly  broke  of!*  cording  to  his  sympathies,  his  asso- 
tho  conversation,  and  turned  it  into  clations,  and  the  habitual  direction  of 
another    chartnel ;    and    she    glanced  his  ideas. 

gravely  at  her  daughter,  who,   with-  I  was  not  long  in   perceiving  that 

out  affectation   or  pouting,  kept  her  Baron  von   Noth  and  a   young  stu- 

eyes  fixed  on  her  plate  until  the  end  dent  named  Werter  were  particularly 

of  the  meal.  sensible  to  Ellen's  charms  and  merit 

Ellen  Miiller  was  the  type  of  thoso  In   the    baron,   a    middle-aged    man, 

beautiful    German    faces   which    the  there  was   a   mixture  of  dignity  and 

French  call  cold,  because  they  know  eagerness  which  betrayed   an  almost 

not    how    to    read  them ;    she  was  constant  struggle  between  pride  and 

a   happy  mixture   of  the  Saxon  and  the  energy  of  a  strong  passion.    It  la 

Hanoverian   characters.     A  pure  and  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty 

open  brow,  eyes  of  inexpressible  soft-  that  the  passions  have  most  empire 

ness,     lips    habitually    closed    with  over  us.    At  that  period  of  life  the 

maidenly  reserve,  a  transparent  com-  character  is  completely  formed ;  and 
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wo  well  know  what  wo  desire,  so 
do  we  strive  to  attain  our  end  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  perfect  organi- 
sation. 

Werter  was  little  more  than  nintv- 
teen  years  old.  He  was  tall,  fair,  and 
melancholy.  I  arn  persuaded  that 
love  had  revealed  itself  to  tlie  youni; 
student  by  the  intermediation  of  the 
musieal  sense.  I  had  more  than  once 
watehed  him  when  Eilcn  sang.  A 
sort  of  fever  agitato ^i  him ;  he  isolated 
himself  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
there,  in  a  mute  ecstacy,  the  poor  boy 
inhaled  the  poison  of  love. 

The  pretensions  of  Ellen's  two  ad- 
mirers manifested  themselves  by  at- 
tentions of  very  different  kinds,  and 
in  which  were  displayed  their  ditfer- 
ent  natures.  The  baron  brought  Mrs. 
Miiller  tickets  for  concerts  and 
theatres.  Often  at  the  dessert,  ho 
would  send  for  delicious  Hungarian 
wine,  in  which  he  drank  the  health  of 
the  ladies,  slightly  inclining  his  head 
to  Ellen,  as  if  he  would  have  said — 
I  bow  to  you  alone.  Werter  would 
stealthily  place  upon  the  piano  a  new 
ballad,  or  a  volume  of  poetry ;  and 
when  the  young  girl  took  it  up,  his 
face  flushed  and  brightened  as  if  the 
blood  were  about  to  burst  from  it. 
Ellen  smiled  modestly  at  the  baron,  or 
gracefully  thanked  the  student;  but 
she  seemed  not  to  suspect  tliat  which 
neither  of  them  dared  to  tell  her. 

An  attentive  observer  of  all  that 
passed,  I  did  my  utmost  to  read 
Ellen's  heart,  and  to  decide  as  to  the 
future  chances  of  the  baron's  or  the 
student's  loves.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  narratives  vf  adventure,  and, 
thanks  to  the  wand'.'riug  life  I  had 
lod,  I  was  able  to  gratify  this  taste. 
I  noticed  tliat  traits  of  generosity  and 
noble  devotion  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary effect  upon  her.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  as  though  she  would  fiiin 
have  distinguished,  through  time  and 
space,  the  hero  of  a  noble  action; 
then  tears  moistened  her  beautiful 
lashes,  as  reflection  recalled  her  to 
tiio  realities  of  life.  I  understood  that 
neither  the  baron  nor  Werter  was  the 
man  to  win  her  heart ;  they  were  nei- 
ther of  them  equal  to  her.  Had  I 
been  ten  years  younger,  1  think  I 
should  have  been  vmn  enough  to  en- 
ter the  lists.  But  another  person, 
whom  none  ivould  at  first  have  takoix 


for  a  man  capable  of  feeling  and  in- 
spiring a  strong  passion,  was  destined 
to  carry  off  the  prize. 

One'night,  that  we  were  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room,  one  of  the  ha- 
bitual visitors  to  the  house  presented 
to  us  a  Jew,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Lemberg,  and  whom  business 
was  to  detain  for  some  months  at 
Vienna.  In  a  faw  words,  Mr.  Muller 
made  the  stranger  acquainted  with  the 
rules  and  customs  of  the  house.  The 
Jew  replied  by  monosyllables,  as  if 
ho  disdiained  to  expend  more  words 
and  intelligence  upon  details  so  en- 
tirely material.  He  bowed  politely 
to  the  ladies,  glanced  smilingly  at  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  round  wliich  he 
twice  walked,  as  if  in  token  of  takin^r 
possession,  and  then  installed  himseu 
m  an  arm-chair.  This  pantomime 
might  have  been  translated  thus: 
**  Here  I  am ;  look  at  me  once  for  alt, 
and  then  heed  me  no  more.**  Mr. 
Mai  thus — ^that  was  the  Jcw*s  name — 
had  a  deckled  limp  in  his  gait;  he 
was  a  man  of  tlie  middle  height,  and 
of  a  decent  bearing ;  his  hair  was  ne- 
glected; but  a  phrenologist  would 
have  read  a  world  of  things  in  tlie 
magnificent  development  of  his  fors- 
hoiid. 

The  conversation  became  general. 
Mr.  Mai  thus  spoke  little,  but  as  soon 
as  ho  opened  his  mouth  everybody 
was  silent  This  apparent  dofereoec 
proceeded  perhaps  as  much  from  a 
desire  to  discover  his  weak  points 
as  from  politeness  towards  tlie  new- 
comer. 

The  Jew  had  one  of  those  pene- 
trating and  sonorous  voices  whos^ 
tones  seem  to  reach  the  very  soul, 
and  which  impart  to  words  inflexions 
not  less  varied  than  the  forms  of 
thought.  Ho  summed  up  the  discus. 
sion  logically  and  lucidly ;  hut  it  was 
easy  to  see  that,  out  of  consideration 
for  his  interlocutors,  he  abstained 
from  putting  forth  his  whole  strength. 

The  conversation  was  intentionally 
led  to  religious  prejudices:  at  tlie 
first  words  spoken  on  this  subject^ 
the  Jew's  countenance  assumed  a  sub- 
lime expression.  He  rose  at  once  to 
the  most  elevated  considerations:  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  his  imagination 
found  itself  in  a  familiar  sphere.  He 
wound  up  with  so  pathetic  and  power- 
M  a  proration,  thtft  EUen,  yiel^ng 
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to  a  sympathetic    impulse,  made  an  ^  Very  odd  indeed,"  said  the  baron, 

abrupt  movement  towards  him.    Their  Poor  Werter  said  nothing,  but  went 

two  souls  had  met,  and  were  destined  and  sat  himself  down,  very  pensive, 

mutually  to  complete  each  other.  at  the  further   end  of  the  drawing- 

I  said  to  myself,  that  Jew  will  be  room. 

Ellen's  husband.  Mrs.  Muller  was    radiant    at    her 

Then  1  applied  myself  to  observe  daughter's  success.     As  to  Ellen,  she 

him    more    attentively.      When   'Mr.  merely  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

Mai  thus  was  not  strongly  moved  and  **  If  I  had  instruction,  I  should  per- 

animatcd,  he  was    but    an    ordinary  haps  be  able  to  make  something  of 

man,  nevertheless,  by  the  expression  music." 

of  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  **  With  your  mother's  permission," 
within  himself,  one  could  discern  tliat  rejoined  Mai  thus,  '^  I  shall  have  plea- 
he  was  internally  preoccupied  with  sure  in  sometimes  accompanying  you." 
some  of  those  lofty  thoughts  identified  Mrs.  Muller  cast  a  scrutinising  glance 
with  superior  minas.  Some  celebrated  at  the  Jew,  whoso  countenance,  which 
authors  were  spoken  of;  ho  remained  had  resumed  its  habitual  calmness, 
silent.  Baron  von  Noth  leant  over  showed  nothing  that  could  excite  her 
towards  me  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  suspicions.  She  judged  tliat  such  a 
**  It  seems  that  our  new  acquaintance  man  was  not  at  all  dangerous,  and 
ia  not  literary."            ^  accepted   his  offer.    Malthus  bowed 

"I  should  be  surprised  at  that,"  I  with  cold  dignity — doubtless  appreci- 
replied ;  **  and,  what  is  more,  I  would  ating  the  motive  of  this  confidence- 
lay  a  wager  that  he  is  musical."    Tho  and  Ellen  struck  a  few  notes,-to  divert 
baron  drew  back,  with  a  movement  attention  from  her  embarrassment. 
of  vexation,  and,  as  if  to  test  my  sa-  The  baron,  who  sought  a  vent  for 

Scity,  he  asked  Ellen  to  sing  some-  his  ill-humour,  said  to  tho  young 
ing.  The  amiable  girl  begged  him  girl,  pointing  to  the  Jew's  stick — 
to  excuse  her,  but  without  putting  "If  anything  should  halt  in  the 
forward  any  of  those  small  pretexts  accompaniment,  there  is  what  will 
which  most  young  ladies  would  have  restore  the  measure." 
invented  on  the  instant.  Her  mother's  Ellon  rose,  cast  a  look  at  tho  baron, 
authority  was  needed  to  vanquish  her  which  meant,  **One  meets  people 
instinctive  resistance.  Her  prelude  like  you  everywhere,"  and  left  the 
testified  to  some  unwonted  agitation ;  room.  Malthus  took  up  a  news- 
its  first  notes  roused  the  Jew  from  paper,  and  read  until  wo  separated 
his  reverie ;   soon  she  recovered   her-  for  the  night. 

self,  and  her  visible  emotion  did  but  The  Jew  led  tho  regular  life  of  a 

aid  a  fresh  charm    to  the  habitual  man   who  knows  the  value  of  time, 

expression  of  her  singing.  Ho  worked  until  noon,  paid   or  ro- 

Suddenly  she    stopped    short,  de-  ccived  a  lew  visits,  went  upon  Change 

claring  that  her  memory  failed  her.  about  two  o'clock,  then  shut  himself 

Then,  to  our  great  astonishment,  up  in  his  apartment  and  was  viable' 

a   rich    and    harmonious    voice    was  to    nobody,    and    at    precisely    four 

heard,  and  Ellen   continued,  accom-  o'clock  entered    Mr.   Muller's    room, 

panied  by  tho  finest  tenor  I  ever  lis-  where    Ellen    awaited    him    at    the 

tened  to  in  my  lifo.  piano.    It  was  easy  to  see  that  he 

The    boron  bit  his   lips;    Werter  daily  assumed  a  greater  ascendancy 

was  pale  with  surprise.     The  warmest  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  whoso 

applause  fullowea  the  conclusion  of  progress  was  rapid, 

tho  beautiful  duet.  When     Malthus    smiled,      Ellen's 

Malthus  hud  risen  from  his  chair,  charming    countenance    assumed    an 

and  seemed   entirely  under  the  spell  indescribable    expression   of   satisfac- 

of  harmony.     Ho  gave  some  advice  tion ;  but  as  soon  as  he  relapsed  into 

to  Ellen,  who  listened  to   him  with  his    habitual    thoughtful    mood,    the 

avidity;    he  even  made  her  repeat  a  poor  girl's  soul   appeared  suspended 

passage,  which  she  afterwards  sang  m  a  sympathetic  medium;    she  saw 

.with  admirable  expression.    He  took  nothing,    answered     nobody; — in    a 

her  hand,  almost  with  enthusiasm,  and  word,    she     instinctively    assimilated 

exdaimed,  "^  I  thank  you  I"  herself  to  the  mysterious  being  wh 


oim^ 
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iofluenco  governed  her.    When  Mai-  The  words  were  like  a  ray  of  light 

thus  loaned  on  his  cane  in  walking,  to  the  poor  girl,  whoso  coantenaooe 

Ellen  seemed  to  say,  **  My  arm  would  expressed  the  utmost  surprise, 

support  him  so  well  I"  "  Besides,  he  is  very  young,"  added 

The  Ji>w,  however,  did  not  limp  Mrs.  Miller,  loud  enough  for  the  baron 

disagTeOiibly ;    his   left  leg   was  well  to  hear. 

formed,   and    his   symmetrical    figure  Werter's  position  was  painful;   he 

showed  the  disturbance    in  its  har-  stammered    a    few    words,     became 

mony  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  eml)arrassed,    and    abruptly   left    the 

accident.     lie  had  the  appearance  of  room. 

having  long  become  reconciled  to  his  "  A  mere  child,"  quoth  the  baron, 

infirmity,  like  a  soldier  who  considers  *'  who  should    be    sent  back    to   hla 

his  wounds  a  glorious  evidence  of  his  books." 

devotion  to  his  country.  Malthus,  who  had  observed  all  that 

I  had  more  than  once  felt  tempted  passed,  rested  hi^*  two  hands  on  hb 

to  ask    Malthus  the  history  of   his  stick,  like  a  man  disposed   to   argue 

lameness;  but  he  eluded  with  so  much  the  point,  and  warmly  defended   the 

care   every   approach   to  the   subject,  student 

that  I  deemed  myself  obliged  to  re-  "It  cannot  bo  denied,"  he  said,  in 

spect  his  secret.  conclusion,  "  that    the    young  man's 

Two  months  passed  thus,  and  I  had  choice  pleads  in  his  favour ;  and  hia 
opportunity  of  appreciating  all  the  embarrassment,  which  at  that^age  is 
right-mindedness,  generosity,  and  en-  not  unbecoming,  proves,  in  my  opi- 
lightenment  that  dwelt  in  the  acces-  nion,  that,  whilst  aspiring  to  so  greats 
sible  part  of  that  extraordinary  soul.  hap[uness,  he  has  sutlicient  modesty  to 
In  presence  of  this  dangerous  rival,  admit  himself  unworthy  of  it." 
who  triumphed  without  a  struggle,  "  If  a  declaration  were  a  sufficient 
the  baron  became  almost  tender.  His  proof  of  merit,"  interrupted  the  coon- 
self-love  cruelly  suffered  to  see  pro-  cillor,  "  I  know  ono  man  who  would 
ferred  to  him  a  lame  merchant,  with  a  not  hesitate" — 

fine  voice.     lie  sometimes  attempted  "And  who  is  that?"  inquired  Mrs. 

to  quiz  him ;  but  Malthus  confounded  Muller,  with  iIl-concea|ed  curiosity, 

him  'so   completely  by  the  aptness  of  "  Myself,  madam,"  replied  tlie  eoon- 

his   retorts,  that    the    laughers  were  cillor — "  Baron  von  Noth." 

never  on  the  side  of  the  baron.  By  the    way    in    which    this   was 

Ono   night    that  the   family   party  spoken,  the  dissyllable  ^^  myself**  ap- 

was    assembled,   Werter    approached  peared  lengthened  by  all  the  impoft- 

Mr.  Muller  with  a  suppliant  air,  and  ance  of  the  personage, 

delivered    to  him   a  letter  from   his  "  At  my  ago  men  do  not  chang|^* 

father.     The  poor  young  man's  agi-  continued  the  baron ;  "  and  the  present 

tation    made    me   suspect     that    the  is  a  guarantee  for  the  future." 

letter    contained  a    proposal.      Mr.  Ellen    was    really    to    be    pitied. 

Muller  read    it  with    attention  and  When  Malthus  took  Werter's  part,  I 

handed  it  to  his   wife,  who  rapidly  saw  that  she  was  on  the   point  of 

glanced  over  it  and  cast  a  scrutinising  fainting.     Her  countenance,  naturally 

glance  at  her  daughter,  to  make'  sure  so  gentle,  was  overshadowed  by  an 

whether  or  no  she  was  forewarned  expression  of   vexation  and   disploa- 

of  this  step.      A  mother's  pride  is  sure.     She  had  taken  the  Jew's  bene- 

always  flattered  under  such  circum-  volent  defence   of  the  student  Jfor  a 

stances,  and  the  first  impulse  is  gene-  mark    of   indifference.     Whilst    atiU 

rally  favourable  to  the  man  who  has  under  the  influence  of   tliis    painfull 

singled  out  the  object  of  her  dearest  impression,    the    Baron's    declaration 

affections ;  but  the  second  thought  is  came  to  add   to  her  agitation ;    she 

one   of  prudence;    a  separation,  the  ciist  a  reproachful  glance  at  Malthas, 

many  risks  of  the  future,  soon  check  sank  back  in  her  chair,'  and  swooned 

the  instinctive  satisfaction  of  the  ma-  away.    The  Jew  sprang  forward,  took 

temal  heart,  and  a  thousand  motives  her  m  his  arms,  laid  her  on  a  sofa,  and 

concur  to  arrest  the  desired  consent.  knelt  down  beside  her. 

"  It  were  well,"  she  said,  "  first  to  "  You    have    not    understood    mo^ 

kaow  what  Elleo  thinks."  then  ?"  ho  exclaimed. 
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Ellen  opened  her  oyos,  and  beheld  at  years  old.    Oar    UtUo    fortune    had 

her  feet  the  man  whom  her  heart  had  oeen  greatly  impaired  by  a  succession 

selected;   and,  absorbed  in  her  pas-  of  losses,  for  which  this  inheritance 

sion,  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  would  compensate, 

those  who  stood    around,  she    mur-  "One  day  I  went  to  my  lawyer^s 

mured,  in  a  feeble  voice —  to  receive  the  money.     He  had   dis- 

" Yours!     Yours     alone!  —  ever  appeared,  taking  it  with  him.    Des- 

yours!"  pair  took  possession  of  mo;  I  dared 

"Sir,"  said  Malthus  to  Mr.  Mailer,  not  impart  the  fatal  news  to  my  wife, 

**  my  proposal  comes  rather  late ;  but  and,  I  confess  it  with  shame,  I  deter- 

I  hope  you  will  bo  so  good  as  to  take  mined  on  suicide.      All    that  day  I 

it  into  consideration."  rambled  about  the   country,   and    at 

In  the  Jew's  manner  there  was  tho  nightfall   I  approached   the  banks  of 

dignity  of  a  man  in  a  position  to  die-  the  Spree.   Climbing  upon  the  parapet 

tate  conditions.    Effin  had  recovered  of  a  high  bridge,  I  gazed  with  gloomy 

herself.    As  to  Mr.  MCiller,  there  had  delight  into   the    dark    waters    that . 

not  been  time  for  his  habitual  phlegm  rolled  beneath.    On  my  knees  upon 

to   become  disturbed;    but    his  wife  the   stone,   I   offered  up  a  short  but 

could  not  restrain  a  smilo  at  this  dra-  fervent  prayer   to  Him  who  wounds 

matic    complication,    whoso    denoue-  and  heals ;  I  commended  my  wife  and 

tnenl  remained  in  suspense.  daughter  to  His  mercy,  and  prccipi- 

"  Mr.   Y.,"  said  she   to  me,  some-  tated  myself  from  the  bridge.     I  was 

what  maliciously,   "do  you  not  feel  struggling  instinctively  against  death, 

tho  effect  of  example  ?"  when  1  felt  myself  seized  by  a  vigor- 

"  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  unable  ous  arm.      A  man  swam  near  me,  and 

to  resist,"   1  replied,   "  had   not  Mr.  drew  me  towards  the  shore,  which  we 

Malthus  declared  himself  before  mo."  both  reached, 

Ellen  blushed,  and  tho  Jew  pressed  "It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not 

my    hand.      Just    then    Werter    ro-  distinguish  the  features   of  my  prc- 

entered  tho    room,,  pale    and    down-  server.    But    the  tones  of  his  voice 

cast,  like  a  man  who  comes  to  hear  made  an  impression  upon  me  which 

sentence  passed   upon  him.      There  has  not  yet  been  effaced,  and  I  have 

was    profound    silence  which    lasted  met  but  one  man  whose  voice  has  re- 

Bcveral   minutes,  or  at  leiist  seemed  minded  mo  of  that  of  the  generous 

to  me  to  do  so.     At  last  Mr.  Miiller  unknown.    He  compelled  me  to  go 

broke  it.  homo  with  him,  questioned  me  as  to 

"Gentlemen,"    he     said,    "I    auL  my  motives  for  so  desperate  m  act, 

much  flattered    by  the  honour  you  and,    to    my    extreme    astonishment, 

haye  done  me" —  handed  me  a  portfolio  containing  forty 

He  paused,  and  seemed  to  be  re-  thousand  florms  on  the  express  con- 
calling  past  events  to  his  mind.  Dur-  dltion  that  I  should  take  no  steps  to 
ing  this  short  silence,  Werter  gazed  find  him  out  I  entreated  him  to 
at  us  in  turn  with  an  air  of  astonish-  accept  my  marriage-ring,  at  sight  of 
mont,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  in-  which  I  promised  to  repay  the  loan, 
eluded  me  in  the  number  of  his  rivals,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible  forme 

"I  havo  something  to  tell  you,"  to  do  so.    He  took  the  ring,  and  I 

continued    Mr.    MUller,  "  which  will  left  him,  my  heart  brimful  of  gratitude, 

perhaps  modify  your    present  inten-  "  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to 

tions.     About  ten  years  ago  I  had  to  you  the  joy  with  which  I  once  more 

vist    rerl'.n,  where    my    father    had  embraced  my  wife  and  daughter,    (rod 

just  died.     The  winding  up  of  his  alone  can  repay  my  benefactor  all  the 

affairs  proved  complicated  and  trouble-  good  he  did  us.    I  arranged  my  affiurs, 

some,  and  I  was  obliged  to  place  my  and  we  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  I 

interests  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who  formed  this  establishment,  of  which  I 

had  been  recommended  to  me  as  ex-  cannot  consider  myself  as  more  than 

tremcly  skilful.      The  business  at  last  the  temporary  poaBessor.      Yon  pei^ 

settled,  I  found    myself   entitled  to  ceive,  gentlemen,  that  EUen  has  no 

about  forty  thousand  florins,  which  I  dowry  to  expect,  and  that  we  may  at 

proposed  to  embark  in  trade.    I  was  any  moment  be  reduced  to  a  very 

happily  married,  and  Ellen  was  seven  precarious  position.'* 
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Ellee's    face    was    hiden    by    her  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and  he  threw 

hands.      When    Mr.    M&ller    ceased  himself  into  hia  preserver's  arms, 
speaking,  we  still  listened.    Presently        "  All  that  I  possess  belongs  to  yon," 

the  Jew  hroke  silence.  ho  cried,  "  and  I  have  the  happine» 

"I  have  little"  he  smd,  "toaddto  to  inform  you  that  your  capital  has 

your  narration :  the  man  who  was  so  douIHed." 

fortunate  as  to  render  you  a  service,        *'  Of  all  that  you  possess,"  replied 

remained  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  Malthus,   "  I   ask  but  one   thing,  to 

days.      When   he   plunged    into   the  which  I  have  no  right" 
Spree,  ho  struck  against  a  stone,  and        The  worthy  German  took  the  hiJid 

since   then    he    limps,    as    you    per-  of  his  daughter,  who  trembled  with 

ceive."  happiness  and  surprise,  and,   placing 

We  wore  all  motionless  with  sur-  it  in  that  of  the  Jew — 
prise.      Then    Malthus    drew  a  ring        "Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  himself 

from  his  finger  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  to  me,  "  you  who  *ave  seen  the  world, 

Muller.  The  countenance  of  the  latter,  and   who   are    disinterested    in    this 

generally  so  cold  in   its  expression,  question,  do  you  think  that  I  could 

was  suddenly  extraordinarily  agitated :  do  better  1" 
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As  Written  and  Sung  by  Corporal  Jqhh  Brown,  Grenadier  Guards^  when  the 
Men  got  same  Dririkfar  the  first  time  at  Balafdava,  September  28,  1854. 

[We  have .  great  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  the  following 
genuine  effusion  from  the  Crimea.  It  has  been  rumoured  that  tho  Poet 
Laureate,  as  well  as  several  other  bards  of  renown,  are  presently  engaged  in 
the  task  of  commemorating  the  great  campaign.  With  all  respect  for  their 
genius  and  accomplishments,  we  doubt  much  whether  any  of  them  will  exhibit 
more  graphic  power  than  the  gallant  Corporal,  who  certainly  had  the  advan- 
tage of  witnessing  what  he  sings.  We  hope  that  his  services,  towards  doing 
for  his  military  comrades  what  Dibdin  did  for  the  Navy,  will  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  proper  quarter.] 

Am— TV  British  Grenadier. 

Come  all  you  gallant  British  hearts,  that  love  the  red  and  blue. 
And  drink  the  health  of  those  brave  lads  who  made  the  Russians  rue ; 
Then  fill  the  glass,  and  let  it  pass,  three  times  tliree  and  once  more, 
For  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty.four. 

We  sailed  from  Kalamita  bay,  and  soon  we  made  the  coast, 
Determined  we  would  do  our  best,  in  spite  of  brag  or  boast 
We  sprung  to  land,  upon  the  strand,  and  slept  on  Russia's  shore. 
On  the  Fourteenth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty-four. 

We  marched  along  until  we  came  upon  the  Alma's  banks. 
We  halted  just  beneath  their  lines,  to  breathe  and  close  our  ranks. 
••  Advance  !**  we  heard,  and  at  the  word,  across  the  brook  we  bore, 
Cb  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty.four. 
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We  scrambled  through  their  cIusteriDg  grapes,  then  came  the  battle's  brunt; 
Our  officers  all  cheered  us  on,  our  colours  waved  in  front; 
There,  fighting  well,  full  many  fell,  alas!  to  rise  no  more. 
On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty-four. 

The  French  they  had  the  right  that  day,  and  flanked  the  Russian  lino, 
Whilst  full  upon  their  front  they  saw  the  British  bayonet  shine. 
We  gave  three  cheers,  which  stunned  their  ears,  amidst  the  cannon's  roar, 
On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty-four. 

A  pic-nic  party  MenschikofT  had  asked  to  share  the  fun, 
The  Ladies  came  aUtwelve  o'clock  to  see  the  battle  won  ; 
They  found  the  day  too  hot  to  stay,  and  the  Prince  felt  rather  sore, 
On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty-four. 

For  when  he  called  his  carriage  up,  the  French  came  up  likewise, 
And  so  ho  took  French  leave  at  once,  and  left  them  to  the  prize. 
The  Chasseurs  took  his  pocket-book,  the  Zouaves  they  sacked  his  store. 
On  the  Twentieth  of  September  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty-four. 

A  letter  to  old  Nick  they  found,  and  this  was  what  it  said, 
^  To  meet  their  bravest  men,  my  Liege,  your  Russians  do  not  dread  {* 
But  devils  then,  not  mortal  men,  the  Russian  generals  swore. 
Drove  them  off  the  heights  of  Alma  in  September  Fifty-four. 

Here's  a  health  to  noble  Raglan,  to  Campbell  and  to  Brown, 
And  to  all  the  gallant  Frenchmen  who  share  that  day's  renown. 
Whilst  we  displayed  the  black  cockade,  and  they  the  tricolour, 
The  Russian  hue  was  black  and  blue  in  September  Fifty-four. 

One  more  toast  we  must  drink  to-night, — your  glasses  take  in  hand. 
And  here  around  the  festive  board  in  solemn  silence  stand ; 
Before  we  part,  let  each  true  heart  drink  once  to  those  no  more. 
Who  fought  their  fight  on  Alma's  height  in  September  Fifty-four. 

And  now  God  bless  our  gracious  Queen,  and  all  her  royal  race ; 
And  may  her  boys,  to  crown  her  joys,  still  keep  the  foremost  place; 
For  in  the  van  each  Englishmxm  oft  saw  their  sires  of  yore, — 
Brave  Cambridge  showed  the  royal  road  in  September  Fifty-fonr. 
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It  has  lately  been  maintnined,  by  laboured  anatomy  of  his  own  charac- 
Rovenil  in^'enious  writers,  that  the  tcra.  Indeed  we  arc  utterly  at  a  loss 
literature  of  the  present  day  has  a  to  know  in  what  quarter  we  ought  to 
strong  dramatic  tendency;  and  that  search  for  manifestations  of  the  alleged 
our  poets  and  novelists  are  gradually  ^  dramatic  t*«ndency.  Wo  find  it  not 
approximating  to  that  form  of  compo-  in  the  novelists — we  cannot  descry  it 
sition  in  which  brevity  and  concentra-  even  in  the  writers  of  plays.  Several 
tion  are  the  leading  qualities.  If  the  years  have  goao  by  since  even  a 
fact  were  so,  wo  should  be  but  too  tolerable  drama  has  been  written  for 
happy  to  hail  it  as  a  favourable  omen ;  the  stage.  Since  Mr.  Troughton 
but  we  really  are  not  able  to  discover  brought  out  his  Nina  Sforza,  an  admi- 
any  grounds  for  entertaining  such  an  rable,  effective,  and  powerful  tragedy, 
opinion.  The  greater  part  of  a  novel  we  have  had  nothing  in  the  higher  walk 
may  be  thrown  into  the  shape  of  dia-  of  the  drama  worth  listening  to.  From 
logue :  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  time  to  time  we  hear  a  great  bluster 
that  it  becomes  essentially  dramatic,  about  some  forthcoming  Cockney 
Action — well  regulated,  designed  and  comedy,  and  are  told,  on  the  autho- 
cuhninating  action — not  talk,  is  the  rity  of  the  literary  confidants  of  the 
real  soul  of  the  drama;  and  what-  scene-shifters,  that  nothing  compar- 
over  tends  to  impede  the  course  of  able  to  it  has  been  seen  since  the  days 
that  action,  or  to  interfere  with  the  of  Sheridan.  It  appears;  and  after 
progress  of  the  plot,  has,  and  must  two  or  three  representations  is  with- 
have,  a  deleterious  and  positively  drawn,  because  the  public^  however 
weakening  effect  The  writings  of  sentimentally  inclined,  cannot  stomach 
Mr.  Dickens  have  been  referred  to  as  the  mawkish  platitudes  of  its  pathos, 
eminently  dramatic,  aud  there  can  bo  and  refuses  to  accept  its  dull  buffoon- 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  abound  cry  as  wit.  Not  much  better  are 
in  brilliant  and  effective  dialogue,  the  vaudevilles  which  the  less  inven- 
But  for  all  that  they  are  not  dramatic,  tiveof  our  playwrights  purloin  from 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  They  Paris,  and  equip  in  an  English  dress, 
are  exceedingly  difiuso ;  the  plots  are  Time  was  when  really  good  and  lively 
loosely  and  ill  constructed;  and  the  vaudevilles  were  as  plentiful  as  peaches 
tendency  of  the  author  towards  epi-  in  the  French  capital,  but  now  they 
sode  is  so  strong,  that  he  very  often  are  scant  and  poor.  We  need  not 
allows  a  subordinate  part  of  the  stop  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
action  to  overshadow  and  conceal  the  decline,  which  may  arise  either  from 
main  incidents  of  the  story.  Of  all  the  lack  of  competent  artists,  or  from 
modem  writers  ho  is  the  most  defi-  that  practice,  always  destructive  to 
ciont  in  concentration ;  the  least  able  the  drama,  which  has  become  preva- 
to  practise  self-denial  in  the  selection  lent,  of  composing  for  the  delioerate 
and  arrrangement  of  his  ideas.  Per-  purpose  of  suiting  the  histrionic  ac- 
haps,  if  it  were  otherwise,  his  novels  complishments  of  some  favourite  actor 
might  not  be  so  attractive  as  they  are ;  or  actress  of  the  day.  From  what- 
for  many  of  his  characters  would  ap-  ever  cause  it  may  arise,  it  is  indis- 
pear  meagre  and  frivolous  if  divested  putablo  that  this  light  and  popular 
of  the  superabundant  garb  of  humour  species  of  dramatic  entertainment, 
with  which  the  peculiar  whimsical  which  was  so  well  suited  to  the  genius 
genius  of  the  author  has  invested  of  the  French  language,  and  to  the 
them.  Almost  equally  deficient  in  taste  of  our  volatUe  neighbours,  has 
dramatic  power  is  Mr,  Thackeray,  who  become  much  deteriorated;  and,  as  a 
occupies  much  of  his  spac^  in  philoso-  matter  of  course,  the  clumsy  English 
phising-— admirably  we  admit — ^upon  adaptations  have  suffered  in  proper- 
the  incidents  of  his  story,  and  m  the  tion.    Very  gladly,  indeed,  would  we 
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hail  the  appearance  of  a  tearing  melo-  eschew  the  dramatic  form.  The  whole 
drama,  with  its  proper  complement  of  field  of  verse,  from  epic  to  elegy,  lies 
robbers,  skeletons,  bravos,  and  pil-  before  them ;  and  all  we  ask  is  that 
grims.  So  wearisome  is  the  drivel  they  will  abstain  from  writing  dramas 
that  we  are  now  invited  to  listen  to  which  are  not  dramatic,  in  as  much  as 
hi  the  theatres,  that  wo  would  cheer-  the  greater  bulk  of  these  consists  of 
fully  exchange  five  scenes  of  maud-  soliloquies  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
lin  sentiment  for  one  terrific  combat  pages,  which  absolutely  lead  to  no- 
with  broadswords ;  and  we  would  thing,  but  are  merely  intended  to  ex- 
have  no  objection  to  pay  double  price  press  the  peculiar  state  of  the  author's 
in  order  to  witness  the  explosion  of  a  mind  under  physical  circumstances 
powder-mill  towards  the  termination  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  an 
of  the  third  act.  But  even  our  melo-  abuse,  on  the  previous  evening,  of  the 
dramas  have  become  insipid.  The  creature  comforts  of  a  Welsh  rab- 
old  stage  rufl^an  has  degenerated  into  bit,  moistened  with  a  Superfluity  of 
a  whimpering  poltroon  who  has  hardly  Younger's  undeniable  browage. 
pluck  enough  to  draw  his  whinger ;  It  seems  to  us  very  obvious  that 
and  our  hair  has  become  perceptibly  we  are  not  likely,  for  many  years  to 
OTcy  since  we  beheld  a  heroine  leap  come,  to  behold  a  resuscitation  of,  or 
from  the  summit  of  a  precipice.  fresh  impulse  given  to,  the  British 
As  for  the  dramatic  mysteries —  drama.  The  public  has  gradually 
soul-dramas — night-dramas — thought-  withdrawn  its  support  from  the 
dramas,  and  such-like  pleasant  carols  theatres,  not  because  the  relish  for 
with  which  the  press  has  been  lately  histrionic  performances  had  decayed, 
teeming,  we  may  put  them  out  of  but  because  the  new  plays  brought  for- 
sight  altogether.  The  authors  may  ward  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
flatter  themselves  that  they  have  stances,  unsufferably  bad.  It  is  all  very 
written  dramas,  but  their  works  are  well  to  talk  about  the  everlasting  charm 
no  more  dramatic  than  Johnson's  of  Shakespeare ;  but  even  Mr.  Collier 
Dictionary.  Possibly  they  never  were  himself  would  hesitate  before  he  went 
intended  to  be  such,  and  we  ought  to  for  the  thirtieth  time  in  his  life  to  see 
consider  them  simply  as  poems.  So  Hamlet^  or  Othello^  or  Macbeth  acted ; 
be  it ;  but  why  then,  in  the  name  of  and  the  same  feeling  influences  every 
common  sense,  do  they  give  them  an  one  who  has  a  decided  prepossession 
appellation,  to  which,  in  the  ordinary  for  the  theatre.  After  one  or  two 
acceptation  of  the  term,  they  are  not  representations,  the  real  interest  which 
entitled  ?  Most  of  them  are  under  a  the  spectator  feels  in  Ihe  scene  wears 
gross  mistake  if  they  think  they  can  off".  He  becomes  simply  a  critic,  not 
shelter  themselves  by  pleading  the  of  the  play,  but  of  the  actors.  Ho 
example  of  Lord  Byron.  In  Man^  contrasts  the  man  before  him  with 
(red  and  in.  Cain  there  was  some  Macready,  or  Kean,  or  Kemble,  or 
obvious  meaning,  even  though  the  any  other  great  luminary  of  the  stage 
scenes  were  loosely  thrown  together  whom  he  may  have  seen  in  the  same 
— some  semblance  of  a  denottement  to  part ;  and,  knowing  beforehand  every 
which  each  step  insensibly  led;  but  word  which  is  to  bo  uttered,  and 
the  majority  of  our  young  friends  and  every  situation  which  is  to  occur,  he 
bardlings  appear  to  us  to  be  utterly  can  feel  no  decided  interest  in  the 
guiltless  of  any  meaning  whatever — at  play.  The  spell  has  lost  its  charm ; 
feast  of  any  comprehensible  scheme  of  it  is  not  the  poetry  which  aflects  him 
action.  Their  productions  are  not  half  now — ^it  is  the  mere  art  of  the  deli- 
so  dramatic  as  either  Wordsworth's  very.  Had  we  a  succession  of  Shake- 
Excursion,  Blair's  Grave,  or  Young's  speares,  or  even  of  men  of  far  less 
Night  Thoughts ;  and  in  saying  so,  genius,  the  British  drama  would  still 
we  hope  they  will  be  grateful  to  us  have  been  in  high  favour  and  request ; 
for  mentioning  them  in  such  distin-^  and  in  proof  of  that  position  we  ad- 
guished  company.  Rollicking  fellows  duce  the  instances  of  such  modem 
they  are,  wo  doubt  not,  over  oysters  plays  as  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  Lady  rf 
and  ale ;  but,  on  paper,  they  are  woe-  Lyons  and  Richelieu ;  Knowles'  Wife 
fully  weak  in  action,  and  oftentimes  of  Mantua,  perhaps  the  best  of 
singularly  absurd.    Therefore  let  them  his  contributions  to  the  drama ;   and 
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his  Hunchback^  which,  though  do-  we  are  all  dead  sick  of  Othello  on  th« 
cidedly  inferior  to  the  other,  is  a  boards,  having  seen  dozGUS  of  Othelloa, 
spirited  ncling  pl.Ty,  with  ninny  pow-  either  naturally  or  artificially  black, 
erful  situations.  But,  including  these,  and  dozens  of  fagos  who  have  quitted 
there  are  not  more  than  ten  or  a  the  stage  with  the  same  diabolical 
dozen  modern  plays  which  are  endur-  grimace ;  and  after  having  witnessed 
able  ;  and  consequently  the  theatres  so  many  facial  contortions,  why  should 
are  deserted.  It  is  fcheer  nonsense  to  we  covet  more?  Who  would  quit  his 
allege  that  the  miblic  taste  tends  ab-  comfortable  fireside  or  study  on  a 
stnictly  in  the  direction  of  the  opera,  cold  winter*s  night,  and  trudge  along 
It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  People  a  n)ile  of  slushy  streets  to  behold  Mr. 
go  to  the  opera  because  they  are  sure'  Stubbs  make  his  first  appearance  up- 
of  hcnring  performers  of  first-rate  on  any  stage  in  the  character  of  Uam- 
talent,  and  because  the  whole  role  of  let,  Prince  of  Denmark  ?  We  are 
the  opera  must  be  well  filled  up,  and  not  only  previously  familiar  with  the 
no  glaring  discrepancies  appear  in  the  exact  language  which  Romeo  will 
cast  of  the  several  parts ;  because  employ,  but  we  can  predicate  to  a 
there  is  a  succession  of  new  operas  certainty  the  \ery  colour  of  the  lights 
from  first-rate  composers ;  and  be-  in  which  his  clumsy  calves  are  to  be 
cause  managers  spare  no  expense  in  encased.  We  know  the  outward  ap- 
enlisting  talent  wherever  it  can  be  pearance  of  the  scenic  vault  of  the 
found.  And  the  great  advantage  of  Capulets  better  than  that  of  any 
the  opera  is  this — that  it  requires  no  tomb,  monument,  or  shrine  in  West- 
translation.  Grisi  or  Caradori  may  minster  Abbey.  Calotyped  in  our 
warble  at  Vienna,  at  Munich,  at  memory  is  the  outline  of  Juliet's  bal- 
Paris,  at  London,  or  at  New  York,  cony  with  its  bower  of  pink-paper 
without  a  change  of  dialect.  To  the  roses,  and  that  w  onderful  pomegra- 
national  spoken  drama,  from  what-  nate  tree  with  two  daubs  of  red  upon 
ever  country  it  emerges,  the  same  it,  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  nightin- 
privilege  never  can  be  accorded.  But,  gale.  Even  the  liveries  of  the  subor* 
as  an  offset  against  that,  we  may  ainates  have  been  known  to  us  from 
state  the  advantage  of  intelligibility,  the  days  of  our  youth ;  and  any  change 
It  is  undeniable  that  nine- tenths  of  in  the  traditional  costume  of  Peter, 
those  who  go  to  hear  an  Italian  opera  Abramj  or  Balthazar,  calls  forth  a 
are  utterly  guiltless  of  its  meaning,  burst  of  merited  indignation  from  the 
save  from  the  pantomime,  intonation,  fortunate  holders  of  free  admissions 
and  possibly  the  libretto,  with  a  to  the  gallery.  In  short,  our  Tery 
translation  on  each  opposite  page,  familiarity  with  Shakespeare  is  the 
which  they  purchase.  No  doubt  they  reason  why  we  cannot  endure  re- 
are  allured  by  the  music,  which  pos-  peated  representations  of  his  plays ; 
sesses  a  prodigious  charm  ;  because,  and  managers  are  perfectly  well  aware 
however  indefinite  may  be  the  sensa-  of  the  fact  that  an  inferior  drama,  of 
tions  which  it  produces,  they  are  in  a  less  reputation,  is  more  likely  to  prove 
high  degree  poetical  and  wild,  and  attractive  than  one  of  the  best  dranoas 
seem  to  have  the  same  cfiTect  upon  of  Shakespeare.  Hence  those  at- 
the  intellect  which  morphia  produces  tempts  to  reproduce  with  more  than 
upon  the  nerves.  Nevertheless,  no-  ordinary  scenic  attractions  the  Tern" 
thing  will  persuade  us  that,  c<cteris  pesl  and  Pericles  of  Tyre,  Even  Mil- 
par&us,  the  British  public,  in  any  of  ton's  Comus  has  been  brought  upon 
its  ramifications,  would  rather  rush  the  stage;  not  because  it  is  a  good 
to  listen  to  a  new  opera  than  to  a  new  acting  drama,  but  because  it  was  un* 
tragedy,  if  the  merit  of  the  composi-  hackneyed,  and  was  expected  to  suc- 
tion and  the  cast  of  the  characters  ceed  as  a  novelty, 
were  of  equal  value.  Grant  to  musk  If  you  ask  a  casual  observer  "^o 
what  effect  its  most  ardent  votary  assign  a  reason  for  the  reduced 
can  claim ;  and  who  would  not  rather  amount  of  patronage  which  is  now 
see  Shakespeare's  Othello^  if  a  new  given  to  the  British  drama,  he  will 
and  unhackneyed  piece,  acted,  than  probably  tell  you  (unless  he  belongs 
listen  to  the  dreary  parody  which  it  to  the  sour  sect  who  consider  plays  as 
susuaea  in  the  operatic  shape  1    But  things  forbidden)  that  he  ana  othet» 
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do  not  go  to  tho  theatre  so  freqnently  impulse  to  the  stage  than  any  other 
as  before,  because  they  neither  derive  groat  perlbrmer  with  whose  private 
amusement  nor  deliffht  from  the  per-  history    we    are    acquainted,    never 
formances.      He  will  assert  that  the  would  have  consented  to  become  a 
present  race    of    actors    are   greatly  mere  mouthpiece  for  the  extravagant 
inferior  to  their  predecessors;  and  that  or  contemptible  conceits  of  tourth-rate 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  money  play-wri»j[lits.    The  enthusiasm,  be  it 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  barber's  ^  right  or  wrong,  which  prompts  young 
boy  go  through  tho  part  of  a  walking  men  to  seek  their  fortune  on  the  stage, 
gentleman,  with  no  better  success  than  is  of  no  ignoble  kind.     It  is  a  poetical 
attended  Jenkin  Vincent  when  he  at^  impulse,  and  is  the  token  of  a  lively  * 
tempted    to   palm    himself  oflT   as  a  and  fervid  imagination.    The  young 
person     of    quality    at  Monsieur  do  aspirant  after  histrionic  honours  pos- 
i)eaujcu\s    ordinary.      He    will    fur-^  scsses  much'  of  the  ambition  of  the 
ther    indicate    his    opinion    that  the  orator.    He  expects,  by  giving  voice 
modern  plays  are,  in  the  airgregate,  and  palpable  embodiment  to  the  emo- 
so  supremely  bad   that  no   histrionic  tions  described  in  the  poet's  verse,  to 
talent  would  avail  to  make  them  palata-  sway  the  feelings  and  excite  the  sym- 
ble.      Wo  defy  you  to  controvert  his  pathy  of  thousands ;  and  he  never  as- 
positions.     It  is  true  that  we  have  bad  sociates  with  this  idea  anything  which 
actors,  and  bod  plays ;  and  so  long  is  mean  and  trilling.    It  is  his  odmira- 
as  this  state    of   matters  continues,  tion  of  the  subject,  which  prompts  him 
theatrical    speculations    must    needs  to  become  its  visible  exponent.    But 
prove  unpn/litable.     But  it  would  be  take    the    most    enthusiastic,    or,    if 
unjust  to  the  body  of  actors  to  charge  you  prefer  tho    term,  moon-stricken 
them  solely   with  having  caused  the  youth,  that    ever    drove    his    father 
decadence.       An  actor  can   only  be  frantic     by     avowing     his      infinito 
great  according  to  the  greatness  of  preference   of    tho   boards   over   tho 
his  text.      If  he  is  compelled  to  givo  three-legged   stool    of   the  counting- 
sound  merely  to  trash  and  fustian,  he  house,  and  his  resolute  determination 
cannot  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audi-  to  die  every  lawful  night  in  the  cause 
ence,  and  is  in  fact  himself  degraded,  of  the  British  drama — tell  him  that  he 
The  profession,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  may  persist  in  his  career  if  he  pleases, 
very  precarious  one,  in  which  ohly  a  but  that,  instead  of  enunciating  night- 
few  can  rise  to  eminence  ;  and  it  b  ly  the  grand  melodies  of  Shakespeare, 
viewed  with  considerable  suspicion  by  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  compo- 
a  great  majority  of  the  respectable  sitions  of  Fitzball — and  he  will  shrink 
classes.    ThereK»re,  so  soon  as  the  from  the  prospect  with  as  much  hor- 
public  cease,  from  whatever  cause,  to  ror  as  would  convulse  the  souls  of 
frequent  theatres,  we  must  bo  pro-  various  members  of  the  Coalition  Mi- 
pared  for  the  appearance  of  a  very  nistry,  if  they  were  solicited  to  sab- 
inferior  set  of  performers.     Even  when  scribe  to  a  Protestant  Missionary  As- 
high  salaries  were  attainable,  and  the  sociation.    The  present  state  of  the 
revenues  of  our  theatres  prosperous,  stage  is  such,  that  very  little  tempta- 
it  was  found  very  difficult  to  organis<r  tion  is  offered  to  rising  ta  ent     Man- 
a  first-rate  corps  dramalique.      Now,  agers  may,  indeed,  acting  upon  the 
when  the  receipts  of  many  theatres  system  usually  pursued  by  confection- 
are  barely  suflicient  to  cover  expenses ;  crs    towards  their  apprentices,  allow 
and  when  managers    are    absolutely  any  young  man  of  promising  abilities, 
compelled  to  practise  the  most  rigid  on  whom  they  may  have  laid  their 
economy,  it  need^ot  cause  any  won-  hands,  to  revel  for  a  few  nights  in  the 
der  if  we  are  supplied  with  indifferent  imaginary  glories  of  Hamlet,  Romeo,, 
performers.      Young  men   of  talent  or  Macbeth.    But  the  period  of  indnl— 
will  not  embark  in  such  a  profession  gence  is  limited  in  extent,  and  very 
without  adequate  inducement ;  neither  soon  the  juvenile  successor  of  Better- 
will  they  submit  to  become  laughing-  ton  and  the  Kembles  is  expected  to 
stocks  by  enunciating  nonsense  which  do  duty  in  Box  and  Cox,  in  Tunks  and 
thev  are  not  only  expected,  but  bound  Spunks,  Whipple  versus  Muggeridge, 
under  penalties,  to  deliver.    Garrick  or  any  other  delectable  dish  which  may 
himself,  who  had  perhaps  a  stronger  issue  from  the  Cockney  cuisine.  What 
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wonder  if,  under  snch  drcumstances,  any  decided  opinion.     Posaibly  they 

we    have    bad  actorB  1     The  whole  are  all  in^ilty ;  but,  as  we  do  not  hap- 

Ctry,  which  was  the  real  life  of  it,  pen  to  baTO  any  soul-rendiug  play  at 

been  removed  from  the  profession ;  present   upon  the  stocks,  we  do  not 

and  at  last  the  old  complaint  of  poor  consider  ourselves  called  upon  to  pro- 

Labcrius  has  been  verifiod.  nounce  authoritative  judgment.      This 

This  is  a  melancholy  state  of  things,  much,  however,  we  may  say,  that  it  b 
because  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  Iho  manifest  interest  both  of  managers, 
whether  if  a  new  dramatic   writer  of  authors,  actors,  and  the  public,  to  re- 
decided    genius  were   now  to   arise,  store,  if  possible,  the  British  drama  to 
his  plays  could  be    adequately     ro-  something    like    its  former   position, 
presented.     We  must  a<lmit  that  there  The  argument  wo  would  use  to  man- 
is  still   enough   histrionic    talent    left  agcrs,  is  of  course  directed  to  the  purse, 
among  us  to   secure,    if  "that  talent  They  have  two  duties  to  perform  for 
could  be  collected,  the  powerful   em-  their  own   interest.     First,  to   enlist 
bodiment  of  some  leading  characters ;  the    highest    literary     talent,     which 
but  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  im-  would  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  most 
possible  now  at  any  theatre,  either  in  popular  of*  all   forms,   the  dramatic ; 
the    metropolis    or   the  provinces,   to  and  so  gradually  free  themselves  from 
insure  an  appropriate  cast  for  a  first-  the  debasing  position   of    exhibiting 
rate  tragedy  or  comedy.     Every   one  mere  trash  to  the  public   view.     Se- 
must  have  felt  the  lamentable  want  of  condly,  and  in  connection   with  the 
support  to  which  our  best  performers  other,  they  must  be  prepared  to  give 
have  been  subjected   during  the  last  fair  and  even  liberal  terms  to  the  pcr- 
twenty  years.    Let  us  suppose  Mac-  formers — not  to  the  stors,  as  they  are 
belh  to  bo  represented.    The  charac-  so  designated,  only,  but  to   the  'men 
ters  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  or  at  least  who  really  are  useful  in  the  subordi- 
one  of    them,    are    portrayed     with  nate  characters.     We  can  remember 
the  unmistakable  power   of  genius;  when  the  theatre  of  Edinburgh  was 
but  then  the  gracious  Duncan  is  repre-  an  excellent  paying  concern,  indepen- 
sented    by    a    humorous    gentleman  dent  of  the  appearance  of  any  stars  in 
who  usually  appears  upon  the  stage  the  histrionic  horizon.     When  Murray, 
under  the  decided  influence  of  alcohol ;  Mackay,  Stanley,    Calcraft,   Denham, 
Macduff,  on   ordinary  nights,  is  the  Pritchard,    and    Jones   were   banded 
baffled  miscreant  who  makes  dishon-  together — when  we  had  such  actresses 
ourable  proposals  to  "  Shoosan"  when  as   Mrs.   H.   Siddons,    Mrs.  Renaad, 
Jack  is  supposed  to  be  far  away  at  Mrs.   and  Miss    Nicol,  Miss   Jarmiin, 
sea,  but  who  is  usually  rewarded  for  and  Miss  Noel  associated  in  the  same 
his    pains    by    a    thorough    rubbmg  company — the  theatre  of  Edinburgh 
down    with    an    oaken    towel,  or  a  never  wanted  support;  and  it  would 
forcible    ejectment,  by    way    of    the  have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  literary  city  if 
window.    Malcolm  is,  par  excellence,  it  had  wanted  it,  for  better  acting,  or  a 
the  "cako"  of  the  corps  dramatique  better  arranged  company,  it  was  impos- 
— a  young  gentleman  whose  appear-  siblo  to  find  in  any  capital  of  Europe, 
ance  in  white  trousers  without  straps  Rven    the    subordinate    parts    were 
as  a  man  about  town,  is  an  irresistible  then  adequately  filled.     But  what  was 
provocation  to  mirth.     Banquo  is  tho  then  a  pleasure,  has  now,  we  arc  corn- 
standard    sympathetic    jailor,  viith    a  pelled  to  say,  become  a  sort  of  penance, 
heart  too  soft  for  his  office.    As  for  Formerly  wo  used  to  have  some  vcs- 
the  rest  of  them,  they  are  mere  walk-  tige  of  a  national  drama.      GUderof/ 
ing  libels  upon  the  memory  of  the  or     Crammd    Brig    were    wont   to 
ancient  Scottish  Thanes;  and  no  more  draw  houses,  because  the  person!  fica- 
like  the  characters  which  they  affect  tions  therein  exhibited  were  familiar  to 
to  represent,  than  is  the  curly  waxen  the  Scottish  publi?;  and  it  was  sozno- 
bust  in  a  hair-dresser's  window  to  the  thing,  at  all  events,  to  hear  the  native 
ideal  of  Phoebus  Apollo.  Doric  delivered  with  the  proper  accent. 

Whether  the  authors,  the  actors,  or  Nowadays  all  this  is  changed.     We 

the  public  are  most  to  blame  for  the  are,  indeed,  occasionally  favoured  with 

present  state  of  tho  British  drama,  is  the  apparition  of  a  mountaineer  from 

a  /joint  upon  which  we  decline  to  give  the  wilds  of  Marylebone  or  the  Clachaa 
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of  Sadlcr*a  Wells,  who  is  announced  tion  because  they  were  asked  to  take 
in  the  play-bills  as  undertaking,  for  parts  in  the  performance  of  a  bad 
one  evening  only,  the  character  of  play?  Not  one  of  them.  The  play 
Rob  Roy.  Old  Uugald  Macglashan,  was  sent  to  Orcus,  as  a  matter  of 
the  well-known  caddie  of  the  Tron  course,  upon  the  first  night,  amidst 
Church,  would  not  look  half  so  ridicu-  hideous  sibilation,  and  the  twang  of  a 
lous  if  he  were  to  play  Lord  Ogleby  hundred  catcalls.  But  that  was  not 
or  King  Lear,  as  does  the  stunted  their  fault,  nor  was  it  attributed  to 
Cockney  when  ho  asks  us  to  believe  them.  But  it  really  is  too  good  a  joke 
that  he  is  the  fac-simile  of  tlio  Red  to  expect  that  an  author,  who  has  de- 
Gregarach.  We  repeat  that  we  love  voted  months  of  labour  and  study  to 
the  theatre  ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  power  the  composition  of  a  tragedy,  shall  be 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  endure  such  un-  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
natural  distortions.  In  our  view,  the  a  tragic  performer,  who  requires  that 
first  care  of  a  manager  should  be  to  one  scene  shall  be  expanded,  in  order 
secure  the  services  of  an  able  and  that  he  may  have  full  swing  for  bel- 
well-drilled  company  accustomed  to  lowing;  and  that  another  shall  be 
play  to  each  other.  One  or  two  very  curtailed,  because  it  dves  too  much 
bad  actors  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  business  to  a  rising  Boanerges  who 
effect  of  a  performance  which  is  other-  has  not  yet  achieved  the  same  thea- 
wise  creditable ;  and  from  our  obser-  trical  reputation.  It  is  not  the  case 
vation,  we  should  say  that  the  gentle-  of  HamUl  with  the  principal  character 
men  who  undertake  the  comic  parts  omitted.  It  is  the  case  of /famZe^  with 
are  those  who  require  the  strictest  all  the  characters  omitted  save  that 
scrutiny  and  observation.  Grimacing  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  We  have 
to  the  galleries  rarely  fails  to  excite  a  spoken,  we  trusty  reverently  of  the 
laugh  in  those  elevated  regions ;  but  it  histrionic  profession  ;  but  really  this 
is  not  considered  by  others  as  the  high-  outre-cuidance  on  the  part  of  leading 
est  and  most  delectable  species  of  hu-  performers  calls  for  serious  animad- 
mour,  especially  when  it  is  not  suited  version.  We  are  as  anxious  as  they 
to  the  genius  of  the  character  repre-  can  be  to  raise  the  standard;  but  it 
sented.  The  general  run  of  acXors,  if  never  will  be  raised  so  long  as  they 
they  wish  thoroughly  to  understand  are  permitted  to  criticise  or  control 
their  function,  need  do  little  more  the  subject-matter  of  the  play.  Pretty 
than  study  and  follow  Hamlet's  ad-  work  the  leading  tragedians  would 
vice  to  the  players.  Shakespeare  did  have  made  of  Shakespeare,  if,  in  hia 
not  spend  so  many  years  of  his  life  day,  they  had  been  permitted  to  exer- 
behind  tlie  scenes  for  nothing.  He  cise  a  control  over  the  written  drama ! 
knew  very  well  what  the  besetting  As  to  the  authors,  we  have  nothing 
temptations  and  ordinary  faults  of  the  to  say,  except  to  express  our  convic- 
actors  are;  and  he  has  set  them  forth  tion  that  they  will  not  want  support 
admirably,  though  briefly,  in  one  from  the  public,  if  they  will  seriously 
memorable  discourse.  "  Stars"  are  to  endeavour  to  write  dramas  which, 
be  dealt  with  otherwise;  and  mana-  when  put  on  the  stage,  really  merit 
gers,  if  not  stars  themselves,  must  be  the  public  approbation,  and  have  leffi- 
prepared  to  make  these  luminaries  a  timate  claims  to  be  considered  worka 
little  less  erratic  than  heretofore.  No  of  literary  merit.  But  this  they  will 
actor,  whatever  be  his  talent,  ought  never  acconii)lish  by  pilfering  from 
to  have  any  say  in  the  composition  of  the  French,  or  writing  pieces  for  some 
a  drama.  That  is  a  matter  which  the  mere  ephemeral  occasion.  In  parti- 
manager  alone  ought  to  determine  ;  cular,  it  seems  to  us  desirable  that  we 
for,  if  the  other  course  is  pursued,  tlie  should  have  a  good  deal  less  of  the 
unity  of  the  piece  is  sure  to  be  sacri-  mere  slang  of  London  than  is  thrust 
ficed  in  order  to  gratify  the  mon-  into  modern  dramas.  Doubtless  there 
strous  appetite  of  the  leading  cormo-  is  recondite  humour  in  the  denizen  of 
rant  in  buskins.  What,  in  the  name  Seven  Dials,  and  some  pleasantry 
of  Mephistopheles,  have  they  to  do  may  bo  connected  with  the  noble 
with  the  matter?  Did  Kemble,  or  art  of  fogle-hunting,  as  practised  on 
Kean,  or  Macready,  or  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  Strand  or  Cheapside;  still  these 
or  Miss  O'Neill,  ever  suffer  in  reputa-  are  not  the  only  topics  which  ocic'^^^ 
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the  attention    of  mankind ;    and  we  the  fools.    Hence,  tfaongh  the  actual 

should  l)e  glad,  were  it  merely  for  the  theatre  is  no  lon^r  the  vehicle  for  in- 

sako  of  variety,  to  be  favourcni  with  a  struction  or  delight,  a  new  phase  of 

UtUe  more  expany*ion.     In   short,  we  the  poetic  form  has  been  presented  to 

wish  to  see  the  tone  of  the  drama  ele-  the  reader,  which  we  may  appropri- 

vated,  Ko  that  it  may  become  what  it  atcly   term  the    Dramatic    Romance. 

once  was,  the  vehicle  of  noble  thoughts  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 

and  hi^^h  sentiments,  and  again   |ht-  the  recent  stuff  of  immediate  modem 

form  the  valuable  function  (»f  elevat-  poetasters;    it  resembles    rather   the 

ing  and  refining  the  general  taste  of  Midsummer  Nighi'^s  Dream  of  Shake- 

the  people.     No  one  will  venture  to  speare,    the    CVwiws    of   Milton,    or, 

say  that    it    |>erforms    that  function  though  the  declension  from  these  is 

now.     When  it  does  not  grovel  in  the  great,    the    Failhfxd    Shepherdess    of 

mire  of  the  street-crossings,  it  uses  Fletcher,  than  a  play  intended  to  be 

the  babbl'mg  of  sheer  and  hopeless  im-  actually    represented.     It    is    really 

hecility.  curious    to    obser>'e    that    the    men 

We  are  rather  ashamed  of  our-  who,  in  recent  times,  were  fore- 
selves,  when  we  regard  the  length  to  most  in  European  literature,  would 
which  our  preliminary  observations  not,  in  their  great  oflTorts,  have  avail- 
have  extended.  Nor  arc  they  yet —  ed  themselves  of  the  means  which 
begging  Mr.  Mj'rtin's  pnrdon  for  the  wore  in  their  power,  of  insuring 
discourtesy  which  keeps  him  waiting  popularity  through  the  stage;  but 
^-quitc  dune.  It  is  a  fact  that,  within  rather  preferred  that  their  master- 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  drama  has  pieces  should  bo  read,  than  heard 
declined,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  by  the  ear  of  a  listening  audience, 
all  over  Europe.  Our  ideas  as  to  the  Possibly  some  of  them  may  have  been 
cause  of  this  decline  may  be  gathered  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  dramatic 
from  the  remarks  which  we  have  al-  failure,  which,  absurdly  enough,  has 
ready  made ;  but  there  is  one  feature  always  been  considered  an  espcdal 
upon  which  we  have  not  yet  touched,  blemish  on  the  poetic  laurel ;  or  they 
though  it  is  deser\'ing  of  peculiar  con-  may  have  been  conscious  that  they 
sideration.  That  feature  is,  the  evi-  did  not  possess  that  power  of  concen- 
dent  disinclination  of  men  possessing  tration  without  which  poetical  genius 
high  dramatic  talent  to  accommodate  cannot  hope  to  achieve 'a  triumph  in 
their  writings  to  the  stage.  this  walk  of  literature  ;  or  they  may 

Byron,  who  was   actually  a  drama-  have  shrunk  from  confining  themselves 

tic  manager,  and,  moreover,  the  most  to  the  dramatic  limits  which  are  im- 

ambitious  man  of  our  century  to  excel  Posed  for  the  sake  of  representation, 

in  every  walk  of  literature,  did  not.  The  present  generation  does  not  inhe- 

we  think,  seriously  contemplate  that  rit  the   patience   of   their  ancestors, 

any  of  his  dramas  would   be  acted,  who  were  willing  to  devote  a  whole 

The  only  one  bearing  his  name,  at  all  summer's  day  to  the  audience  of  a 

fitted  for  the  stage,  is  Werner,  which,  play.     When     Sir    David    Lindsay's 

as  everybody  knows,  is  a  mere  hash  Satire^   of    the    Three    Estates    was 

from   the    Canterbury    Tales  of   the  enacted  at    Edinburgh    in    the   year 

Misses  Lee.     Scott  never  would  write  1539,  before  the  Queen-Regent  and 

a  drama  for  the  stage,  if  we  except  a  large  number  of  the  Scottish  nobi- 

the  House  of  Aspen,  a  juvenile  per-  lity,  wo  are  told  that  it  lasted  **fra 

formance,  which  never  saw  the  light  nyno  houris  afoir  none  till  six  houris 

•until    the    latter  days  of   that  illus-  at-euin."     Nine  mortal  hours  did  not 

trious  author  Schiller's  highest  work,  suffice   to  exhaust  the   sufferance  of 

the  Wallenslehi,  was  not  intended  fur  our  sires — where  shall,  we  now  find 

the    stage ;    no    more   was   Goethe's  the  long-enduring  man  who  will  lls- 

Faus/;  though  both  of  these  have  since  ten   patiently  for    half   that   period! 

been  brought  forward  without  perma-  Novel    and     romance    writing,     we 

nent  success.     Ludwig  Tieck,  who  is  strongly   suspect,    has    been   eagerly 

certainly  entitled  to  bo  ranked  as  the^  adopted    by  many  as    a   convenient 

tliird  name  in  the  great  German  tri-  escape   from   the  dramatic   trammels. 

logy,  hardly   ever  ventured    on    the  We  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  havo 

theatre;  in  fnctj  the  angels  havo  gen-  co^\»  ^o\.\.  m^sft^  \a!i^Q\a  txid  ^ains  to 
^nUly  held  hack  to  give  admittance  to    con^^^i^^an  Vi^&  ^q'Ql^Ns^  vqA.  ^xsqi^t^ 
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trate  his  matter  within  the  compass  of  had,  in  his  day,  no  rival ;  and  it  was 

a  single  drama,  than  to  write  three  vo-  as  impossible  for  them  to  imitate  hia 

lumes  of  romance.  tone  and  cadence,  as  it  would  have 

On   the  whole,  however,  literature  been  to  write  an  original  battle-piece 

has  lost  nothing.    Irrespective  of  the  or    describe    a    storm    after    nature, 

splendid    prose  romances,  which  are  Some  of  their  versions  are  as  unme- 

the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ear-  lodious  as  the  sound  of  rubbish  shot 

lier  part  of  the  present  century,  we  down  over  the  surface  of   a  rough 

have  had   many  important    contribu-  quarry.     Mr.  Martin,  on  the  contrary, 

tions  to  the  stores  of  Dramatic  Ro-  not   only   understands  the   principles 

mance,  a  form  of  composition  which  of  versification,  but  is  an  adept  in  the 

we    confidently  expect    will    be    ere  art    Ho  never  departs  from  the  spirit 

long    very    popular.      It    does    not  of  his  original,  or  makes  unnecessary 

require,    at  'least    with    the    stern-  display  of  his  own  power;  but  frames 

ness    of   tragedy,    excessive    concen-  the  flow  and  swell  of  his  verse  exactly 

tration.     Instead  of  checking,  it  af-  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Danish 

fords  free  scope  to  the  play  of  fancy ;  poet ;  and  in  consequence  he  has  pro  - 

and  lyrical  poetry  may  be  freely  inter-  duced  one    of   the  finest  and  most 

woven  and  intermingled  with  its  tex-  accurate   translations,   both    in   spirit 

ture.      On   the   Continent,  and  espe-  and  substance,  which  we  have  ever 

cially  among  the  Germans,  this  form  seen.     This   is  no   mean  commenda- 

has   been   more  cultivated  than  with  tion.    It  is  undeniable  that  the  Ger- 

us.     The   greatest   master  of  it  un-  mans  translate  better  from  the  Eng- 

doubtedly  was  Tieck,  whose  Ociadariy  lish,  than   the  English  do  from   the 

Genovecd,  and   Fortunatus  are  won-  German;    and  we  have  no  work   in 

dorful  specimens   of  art,  poetry,  and  this  department  at  all  comparable  to 

imagination.     Next  to  him,  perhaps,  the  version  of  Shakespeare,  which  was 

in  respect  of  genius  and  accomplish-  made   by  Tieck   and   Schlegel.     Mr. 

ment,  may  be  ranked  Oehlenschlager,  Martin   is  already  favourably  known 

the  Dane,  whose  two  dramas  of  Alad-  from  his  very  beautiful  translation  of 

din  and  Correggio  are  deservedly  plac-  King  Rene's  Daitghievj  a  lyrical  drama 

ed  among  the  l^st  productions  of  mo-  by    another    Danish     poet,    Henrik 

dem  literature.  Hertz,  and  of  the   William  Tell  of 

The  translation  of  the  latter  drama,  Schiller.  If  he  does  not  choose  to 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  is  now  be-  venture  before  the  public  in  j*ropria 
fore  us ;  and  ere  we  pass  to  a  consi-  rersmtay  or,  as  these  slang-begetting 
deration  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Yankees,  who  aro  ruining  our  Ian- 
work,  we  are  desirous  to  express  our  guage,  would  say,  "  on  his  own  hook," 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  it  we  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  greet 
has  been  rendered  into  English.  The  him  so  often  as  he  appears  in  the 
old  adage  that  the  writings  of  a  poet  character  of  a  translator, 
cannot  be  adequately  translated  into  Highly  as  we  estimate  the  genius 
another  tongue,  except  by  one  gifted  diaplayea  in  Correggio — a  work  which 
with  true  poetical  accomplishment,  was  noticed  at  a  vory  early  period  of 
seems  of  late  years  to  have  been  for-  the  Magazine's  existence,  we  must 
^tten  ;  for  men  who  could  not,  in  confess  that  we  should  have  preferred 
order  to  save  themselves  from  im-  a  version  of  OehlenschlSger's  Aladdin 
pending  death,  compose  two  consecu-  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Martin.  He 
live  lines  of  original  verse  which  any  seems  to  us  to  attribute  more  value  to 
human  being  could  peruse  with  pa-  the  former  as  a  drama  available  for  the 
tience,  think  themselves  entitled  to  stage  than  we  can  admit  to  be  its  due ; 
grapple  with  the  chiefs  of  foreign  song,  and  we  suspect  that  his  ideas  of  dra- 
and  to  "do"  them  into  execrable  matic  capability  differ  considerably 
English,  without  even  an  expression  from  our  own.  We  maintain  that  the 
of  nunorso.  Look  at  Goethe's  Faust,  essence  of  an  acting  play  lies  in  its 
Hardly  a  lad  in  the  land,  who  has  action.  Mr.  Martin  seems  to  think 
gained  a  smattering  of  German;  but  that  beauty  and  purity  of  thought,  if 
has  tried  his  h.and  at  a  version  of  it  adequately  expressed,  are  sufficient 
Of  course  they  have  all  failed,  and  Thus  he  says  of  the  Corre^gio : — 
most  ludicrously ;  for  in  the  finer  de-  *'  Not  only  in  Denmark,  but  throu^- 
tails  of  poetical  compositioa  GoethQ  o\i\.Qt«rmsxv'3^VkA&  Nsn^^Gs^  \^^ 
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of  the  dramatic  rtpertoire.  When  demderate  more  pluck,  more  man- 
will  eitlier  English  actors  or  an  English  hood,  more  energy  than  he  has  thrown 
audience  be  educated  to  such  a  point  into  Correggio,  especially  in  the  sitDA- 
as  to  admit  of  the  performance  on  our  tions  where  the  artistic  element  is 
stage  of  a  work  of  this  class  ? "  To  subdued  or  disappears.  The  lack  of 
this  query  we  answer  unhesitatingly-^-  these  qualities  becomes  even  grossly 
Never.  The  play  is  essentially  an  art-  apparent  in  the  scene  between  Ottavio 
tragedy.  It  pre-supposes,  in  those  who  and  the  painter,  in  which  the  former^ 
read  it,  an  intimate  knowledge,  not  after  havmg  calmly  informed  the  latter 
only  of  the  principles  of  art,  but  of  art  of  his  intention  to  have  seduced  his 
itself  in  a  high  state  of  development,  wife,  walks  out  of  the  room  with  a 
It  is  expressive,  not  of  such  feelings  as  wholesome  benediction ;  and  Correg- 
we  can  suppose  a  rustic  or  a  mechanic  gio,  after  some  forty  lines  of  reflective 
to  experience  when  a  new  sense  or  a  soliloquy,  in  which  he  arrives  at  the 
new  phase  of  beauty  dawns  upon  him,  conclusion,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  pocket 
but  of  the  emotions  of  artists  at  tlic  the  insult  (sUs  down  on  a  chair,  and 
contemplation  of  the  highest  art.  A  falls  asleep).  Such  are  the  stage  di- 
poem  or  a  drama  such  as  this  never    rections. 

can  be  popular ;  it  is  addressed  only  Would  Shakespeare,  the  great  mas- 
to  minds  of  the  highest  cultivation,  ter  and  expositor  of  the  human  heart, 
To  be  greatly  successful,  a  tragic  writer  and  aifec tions,  and  emotions,  have 
must  deal  with  such  passions  as  lie  written  so?  Never!  Add  there  are 
near  the  surface.  Love,  hatred,  re-  other  portions  of  the  drama  which 
venge,  ambition,  remorse,  heroism —  amply  hear  out  the  charge  of  senti- 
these  are  his  materials ;  but  if  he  begins  mentalism  preferred  by  the  German 
to  retine,  and  tries  to  awaken  sympa-  critics.  Correggio,  as  Oehlenschliiger 
thies  which  are  not  commonly  felt  or  depicts  him,  is  not  up  to  the  mark  of 
appreciated,  he  is  not  only  losing  his  a  martyr ;  he  is  undeniably  a  conu- 
pains,  but  is  in  reality  defeating  his  derable  poltroon.  He  is  bullied  on  all 
object  We  apprehend  that  Mr.  Martin  hands,  and  never  has  the  courage  to 
is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  this  bestow  a  re^spectable  kick  in  return, 
play  of  Correggio  is  a  stock-piece  Now,  that  is  not  a  character  with 
throughout  Germany.  We  have  had  which  the  public  will  sympathise, 
some  experience  of  that  country  and  Burrltt  made  an  abominable  blunder 
its  capitals,  and  we  cannot  charge  our  when  he  told  us  that,  if  an  enemy  wore 
memory  with  having  once  seen  the  to  land  on  our  shores,  he  would  con- 
Correggio  announced  for  representa-  sider  it  his  duty  to  supply  the  invading 
tion.  Certain  we  are  that  a  "  Ritter-  forces  with  meat  and  drink,  and  such 
schauspiel,"  which  corresponds  to  our  otlier  creature-comforts  as  his  means 
most  tearing  species  of  melo-drama,  or  family  could  afford.  The  maxim 
would  go  down  much  better  either  in  did  not  take ;  and  we  can  only  hope 
Frankfort,  Vienna,  or  Munich ;  which  for  tlie  sake  of  the  wretched  Elihu, 
latter  city  ought,  of  all  others,  to  be  whose  occupation  is  utterly  gone,  that 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  pure  there  is  so  much  human  feeling  in  the 
art-tragedy.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to  write  bosom  of  Mr.  Bright — whose  carpets 
the.  public  up.  The  most  eminent  have  an  extensive  circulation — that 
artists,  when  they  seek  to  produce  he  will  not  permit  his  apostle  to  perish 
lasting  or  strong  etfecis,  are  fain  to  de-  for  the  lack  of  subsistence.  As  to  Mr. 
aceud  the  ladder,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Cobden,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that 
common  sympathies  of  those  below.  he  will  contribute  a  single  farthing, 
Mr.  Martin,  wo  observe,  objects  to  even  though  the  quondam  blacksmith 
the  charge  of  over-sentimentalism  were  to  sigh  through  his  lungs  like  a 
which  several  eminent  German  critics  furnace.  We  can  perfectly  understand 
have  brought  against  Oehlenschlager,  what  the  meaning  of  the  poet  was. 
for  whom  he  seems  to  entertain  an  He  intended  to  depict' Correggio  as  a 
almost  filial  veneration.  We  are  com-  being  so  intent  upon  his  art  that  ho 
pelled  to  say  tliat,  in  this  matter,  we  was  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  im- 
make  common  cause  with  the  Teu-  pulses  of  humanity.  The  delineation 
tones.  We  think  that  Oehlenschlager  may  be  true,  but  only  as  an  exccjp- 
23  scDtiiuvntal  even  to  a  fault.    We  tvow,  and  exceptions  never  will   be 
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popular  with    the   puhlic.     There  can  My  ^^In  whirls  round,  and  yet  I  am  awake. 

k«    «^    .)»»K<>    «p    *u:«     4U«4.    rk^ki^n  A  Toice  of  dreadful  note  boa  broke-my  sleep ; 

be    no    doubt    of    this,    that    Oehlen-  i  »„,  a  bungler  I    Surely,  surely  not! 

Schlatter    has   depicted   his    hero   as  a  Vd  neVr  believe  it,  had  these  cars  not  heard 

simpleton.    Can  a  simpleton  be  made,  ^^«*»  Buonaroiti's  ■«*^^'J^7^JJ«^*°^^  j^^^ 

under   any  circumstances,   and   allow-  Mists  roay-radiant  swam  before  mine'eyes.' 

inff  for  his   peculiar  bent— for  simple-  I  deemed  them  forms  of  universal  truth, 

♦/v««   «,«,r  ul.r,«  »^..:.,«      u».^u  1     w«  And  seized  my  brush  to  fix  what  then  1  saw, 

tons   may  have  genius— heroic  ?      We  when  lo !    mv  work  resolved  to  mist  again  i 

apprehend    not ;    and,  therefore,    no  A  gau<iy  toy,  devoid  or  feeling,  soul, 

amount  of  poetry  will  ever  make  this  ^iLrit^- KSS15,S&  ?K?  dLy. 

a  popular  play.  I  went  to  work,  l  did,  with  guileless  heart, 

Nor  is  it  in  all  respects  well  design-  And  soul  devoutly  fervent.    As  I  sat 

rxA       T»  »^r%.^  4U««  »»^  «^,>nr.  «»4  «;«»«  Before  my  canvass,  then  meseem'd  aa  though 

e<i.      In  more  than  one  scene  and  Sltua.  j  ^nelt  before  the  Great  Etemars shrine, 

tion,  the  author  has  outraged  proprie-  And  He  revealed  unto  my  wondering  eyes 

ty— more  especially  in  that  where  he  ^i^/fi,"^'' ™"J^'*^"k  ""'  ^  ^a* wrong; 

•^  X     xL         ti^*'  x»  1  'al  Alas!  how  wrong  I  how  wrong!        la  pause). 

represents  the  robbers  as  stricken  with  when  but  a  child, 

contrition  and  woe  at  the  sight  of  Cor-  O"®  d«y  ^  went  to  Florence  with  my  father. 

«r./*^^)«  n:»#.,.A  -rv^  4.u«  itr«^«io..«       T«  Whilst  he  was  buying  in  the  market-place, 

regglO  S  picture  of  the  Magdalen.      In-  i  gupp^^  away  to  San  Lorenzo's  church ; 

deed,  our   opinion   is,  that  the  plot  is  Thereatthetombslsloodof  Julius,  and 

by  no  means  felicitous,  nor  the  detidls  ^rD^,r^'5SS.tT.''\ttr«l,rid  U» 
dexterously  managed.     It  is  only  m  Dawn 

the  art-scenes  that  we  thoroughly  re-  Of  Michael  Angelo,  in  pure  white  marble. 

n^rvT^i'orv  *Ur>   u«.^A  ^e  *u^   »««<>4». .   K»f  A  moment's  glance  was  all  that  1  could  steal, 

cognise  the  hand  of  the  master;  but  Yet  did  that  Jiance  sink  deep  into  my  soul; 

in  them    he   is  really  great     Let   us  it  was  the  one  sole  work  of  high  true  art 

lay  before  the  reader  one  or  two  spe-  ^^ ^^J^^l^^^'i^Z' J\Z^  !:!l^T^ 

.■'  riM.     n    J.    •  1*1  t*  ^o  grand,  so  fine,  and  yet  so  dead,  so  still, 

Cimens.      Ihe  hrst    is    a    soliloquy    of  That  I  felt  glad,  when,  issuing  forth,  I  saw 

(Antonio)    Correggio    after    an    inter-  The  dear  blue  sky  and  dappled  flowers  again. 

iM«».r  nAtU  ltf:»k»^i  A»r.^ivx     Tk«.  »n»i.v  Now  in  that  vaulted  tomb  once  more  I  stand, 

\iew  with  Michael  Angelo.    Ihe  sculp-  ^nd  all  bright  forms  of  gay  and  iranstonk 

tor  has  remarked  with  surprise  the         grace 

beautv  of  a  picture  on  which  Correg-  Z^^'SI^'^tl.'^^Z^^^u'::^'^^,^ 

glO,  then   an   unknown    painter  in    an  So  be  it;  henceforth  l  will  paint  uo  morel 

obscure    country    village,    is   engaged.  ^^  knows,  l  ne'er  did  so  from  vanity, 

ur..  «««*^*/v«^Ur^o  iL-  ♦kr;».-T^^«^  o,p  «7v««  5"'  rather  as  the  bee  construct!)  his  cell, 

He  approaches  tor  the  purpose  of  com-  or  as  the  bird  instinctive  builds  his  nesl 

mending  it;   but   the  painter,  misled  Oh,  ir  t'were  all  a  dream I— Once  more  h» 

by  a  kcavish   innkeeper,  and  uncon-     .„  '^^\>  ,         •     *  ,     . 

^  II'       •  '^    *  -  i»         X  Ay,    yet    once    more— not    passionately,    in 

scious  who  his  visitor  is,  contnves  to  wrath, 

irritate  Michael  to  such  a  degree,  that  ?»*  with  serene  and  tranquu  dignity, 

h-r.    n^it..^  f^^*u    «   ^^...o^nf  ..»',.:.... Ia«4^  Like  his  own  Day  there  on  Lorenzo's  tomb, 

he    pours  lorth    a  torrent  ot    virulent  Repeat   that  word   to  me-and  then-good 

abuse  both  at  the  artist  and  his  work.  night. 

He  tells  him  that  he  has  a  notion  of  ?i:i!„^f "I^^m^'^L^II!;  "^feSl  I" '^^*''®' 

1  1.    ^    xi    A    1  i.    3  A  poor,  untutord  peasant.    Be  it  so ! 

colour,    but    that    he    cannot    drawer  I  win  not  grieve,  nor  yield  me  to  despair ; 

foreshorten  ;  that  the  legs  of  his  figures  {  »»»•  <»«  boast  a  quiet  conscience.    Grant, 

11  °  "       J  I  be  no  artist,  abject  I  am  not ; 

are   as   shapeless  as  sausages ;  .  and  Ay,  though  the  mightiest  Angelo  of  earth  ~ 

that,  in  short,  he  is  an  absolute  bung-  Should  say  I  were,  here  is  a  voice  that  cries, 

ler!     Correggio   at    length   discovers  ®''*'fr,»m*God*l^  "°''    And  that  voice  comes 
that  he  is  speaking  with  Buonarotti, 

and  in  an  agony  of  consternation  and        This  is  very  powerfully  and  poeti- 

shame  entreats  him  to  reconsider  his  cally  conceived ;  but  not  less  so  is  the 

verdict,  and  recall  his  words.    But  the  ensuing  scene  between  Correggio  and 

fiery  Michael,  who  has  just  met  with  his  wife,  which  is  peculiarlv  touchmg 

some  crosses  on  the  road,  and  is  more  from  its  simplicity  and  patnos.    It  is 

than  usually  irritable,  repeats  his  ana-  not  more  delicately  and    exquisitely 

theina  and  departs.     Then  follows  a  expressed  in  the  original  than  in  the 

passage  which    we  think    peculiarly  translation : — 

*>e^'^^»*"^-  Antonio. 

Antonio  (lay$  hi*  picture  aeide).  Maria,  dearest  wife,  my  painting's  done. 

Is  it  a  dream  ?    Or  was  it  fiuonarotti,  Maria. 

The  mighty  artist,  who  was  here  1    Were  these  How  1    Have  you  finishM,  quite? 
The  words  he  spoke  ?    I  hope  'tis  but  a  dream ! 

.  {Siti  down  with  hit  hands  before  his  eyes  :  Antonio  (pressing  her  hand  moumfu  Uy) . 
then  starts  up).  I  have,  my  child. 
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Maru. 
What   ails  yoat    Heavens  I    yon  weep,  An- 


tonio? 
Not  lo,  my  love ! 


Antonio. 
Maria. 


Dear  hnsband,  what^s  the  ma^r  ? 
Bpeak  to  me  I 

Ahtokio. 

Dearest  wife,  be  not  alarmed, 
I  hare  been  turning  over  in  mv  mind 
The  life  we  lead,  its  future  and  its  past. 
And  I  have  felt  that  this  pursuit  or  mine 
Provides   us   bread,  but   dues  not  make  os 

happy, 
And  therefore  have  I  inwardly  resolved 
To  give  it  up.  * 

Maria. 

I  understand  yon  not. 

Antonio. 

When  seven  years  since  I  ask*d  you  fo    my 

bride 
From  your  old  father,  you  perchance  remem- 
ber, 
What  were  the  old  man's  words.    ^Antonio,' 

said  he, 
*Give    up    this    painting.     He    that    dwells 

like  you, 
Dreaming  for  ever  in  the  world  of  art. 
Will  ne'er  get  on  in  life.    The  artist  makes 
A  sorry  husband ;  in  hisjieart  bis  wife 
Is  second  to  his  Muse  ;  and  daughter,  son, 
Are  in  the  children  of  his  brain  forgot.* 

Maria. 

A  good,  kind  soul  he  was,  a  homely  root, 
lliat  spread  and   grew  in  silence  'neath  the 

■oil. 
But  was  not  meant  to  culminate  in  flower. 
Think  not  of  what  he  spake  I 

Antonio. 

*  Become,*  he  said,  *  a  potter,  and  like  me 
Paint  little  pictures  on  the  clay  for  sale. 
So  live  with  wife  and  child,  aloof  from  care, 
Your  time,  your  life,  devoted  all  to  them.* 

Maria. 

He  had  not  power  to  see,  that  what  1  loved 
Was  your  aspiring  suul,  your  gifted  mind  ; 
May  more,    it  was    thy  art  which  made  me 

happy, 
Because  it  was  a  portion  of  my  love. 

Antonio. 

We  often  think  things  are,  love,  which  are 

not. 
I  have  not  made  yoa  happy,  as  you  say. 

Maria. 
Antonio,  do  you  wish  to  give  me  pain  ? 

Antonio  {embracing  her). 

Thoa  art  an  angrl  !    Marmur  never  crossed 
Thy  li|M.    But  no.  I  have  not  made  thee  happy. 
I  have  not  given  thee,  darling,  as  I  should, 
The  riches  of  my  hnart,  but  wasted  them 
On  airy  phantocxs  chiefly.    What  I  earnM 
I  speut  in  part  upon  expensive  colours. 
And  have  not  managed  wisely  with  the  rest. 
At  times  we  lived  in  superfluity. 
Bat  oftener  lack'd  the  barest  necessaries. 
Thy  gentle  heart  has  thus  been  sorely  tried. 
No  matteft  this  shall  be  no  longer  so  ! 
We  will  now  aim  at  the  impossible. 
JVb  jiioT«  wild  fancies !    I  am  huimbVed  now  \ 


1*11  step  back  to  nine  old  obsrurity. 

And  a  go<id  artist  if  I  may  not  be, 

I  shall  be  a  good  husband,  a  good  father. 

Maria. 

Thoa  not  an  artist !    Thoa  !     If  that  be  so. 
Art  blooflss  not  on  this  earth. 

Antonio. 
Dear  wife,  thoa  lov*at  me. 

Maris. 

Tes  ;  for  I  know  thee  wholly,  what  thoa  ait. 

Antonio 

(takes  km  by  ike  hand^  and  condmcU  her  to  Mt 
picture^  amd  contemplates  her  and  the  fietmra  kf 
twrns). 

Thy  smile  is  sweet,  is  innocent.     Too 

Thts  mincing  sagarM  si<nper? 

M4RIA. 
Antonio  ! 

Artorio. 

Its  faults,  I  see  them  now.     Ah,  why  had  I 
Nil  trusty  friend,  who  might  long,  long  ago 
Have  told  me  of  them  ?    For  I  feel  within 
The  capability  to  set  them  right. 

Maria. 

Great  heavens  !    What  can  have  happen'd  f 

ANTomo. 

Tet,  methinks 
There  is  a  something  here  in  this  poor  fnctare 
Not  quite  to  be  despised.    Tis  not  mere  cokmr, 
Not  mere  dexterity  of  hand,  not  merely 
The  undalating  plsy  of  light  and  shade. 
But  something  too  of  beautiful,  of  grand 

Maria. 

Mliat     can     have    happened  ?       Answer    ■«, 
Antonio  ! 

Antonio  (after  a  patue^  more  trtmqwiUf), 

Once  more  he-  shall  pronounce    it.     Twice  he 

hath 
Thunder'd  the  sentence  forth,  yet  must  it  be 
A  third  time  u^ter'd  ;  and,  if  utter'd,  why — 
Thenceforth  PU  paint  on  cLay. 

Maria. 

Who  has  been  here  t 
Antonio.  • 

The  famous  Mtchsel  Angelo  Baonarotti. 

Maria. 
And  he!   What  said  he? 

Antonio. 

Hash,  child  !     Let  os  wait. 
Till  for  the  third  time  he  pronounce  the 

teuce. 
I  cannot  tear  myself  without  a  pang 
From    that   fair  loftier  world.     Ay,    yet 

more, 
Once  more,  and  then — ^then  I  will  paint  on  day  ! 

But,  fortunately  for  poor  Corregeio, 
there  is  another  critic  at  hand  oe- 
sides  the  buriy  Buonarotli.  The  tra- 
velling companion  of  the  sculptor  is 
Julio  Romano,  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Raphael.  He  has  just  come  from  the 
church,  where  he  has  been  enrap- 
tured by  the  sight  of  Correggio^ 
great  picture,  now  called  ••  La  Ndtte,* 
>n\iv<^\&  QTi^  <^^  ^3ci^  ddef  ornamenta  of 
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the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  represents 
the  adoration  of  tho  shepherds,  and  is 
eerlahily  one  of  the  most  attractive 
works  of  this  renowned  master.  Both 
Reynolds  and  Mengs  speak  of  it  with 
the  highest  admiration ;  the  Rem- 
brandt testified  his  sense  of  its  excel- 
lence by  transferring  some  of  its  effects 
to  his  picture  of^the  Annunciation. 
Hero  is  the  scene  in  which  Julio, 
makes  tlie  acquaintance  of  his  brother 
artist 

Antorio 

{discovered  looking  at  his  picture). 

It  only  wants  the  Tarnish  now.    The  Teil 

Is  too  transparent  yet.    Oh*  that  I  night 

Withdraw  this  from  the  nze  of  all  the  world  ! 

The  other  picture  is  nut  half  so  good. 

It  is  not  sarely  honest  to  accept 

So  large  a  sum  for  Sach  inferior  work  ? 

Bat  yet  his  lordship  chose  it  for  himself, 

▲ud    named    the    price  without   a  word   from 

me. 
I  told  him  at  the  time  it  was  too  much. 

( Takes  up  his  brush.) 
Now  will  I  paint  a  little  hyacinth 
Into  the  grass.    When  lovely  maidens  die, 
Men  scatter  simple  flowers  upon  their  tombs. 
My  hope,  that  was  so  lovely — it  is  dead. 
So  then,  in  tribute  of  a  sad  farewell, 
ril  plsnt  one  flower, — and  then How  shall  I 

live, 
When  I  ran  paint  no  longer  ?    It  has  grown 
As  needful  lo  me  now  as  life  itself. 
Well,  I  will    toil    the    whole  long   week-days 

through 
For  wife  and  child, — ay,  with   my  hands   I'll 

toil! 
But  Sunday  morning  still  shall  be  my  own. 
Yes,  th«;n  shall  Iris,  blooming  ks  of  yore. 
With  her  atrial  bow,  of  sevenfold  hues. 
Descend  to  greet  me  at  the  early  dawn. 
Then  will  I  draw,  and  colour,  and  invent 
For  mine  own  pastime.    Any  way  it  is 
A  blameless  pleasure.    In  my  home  IMl  hang 
The  little  pictures.    They  at  least  will  serve 
To  decorate  the  walls.    Maria  loves  them. 
So  does  my  little  boy ;  and  when  1  die, 
And  some  stray  pilgrim,  wandering  here,  shall 

'  see 
The  rirh-hoed  canvass  hanging  on  the  walls. 
The  sight  will  touch  him  ;— all  are  not  so  hard 
As  this  great  Angelo— and  he  will  say, 
High  aspirations  nad  this  man  at  least. 
And  loved  his  art  in  pure  sincerity. 

Julio  Romaxo 

(enterSf  but  keeps  at  some  distance^  contemplating 
Antonio  unobserv^.) 

There  sits  the  Muse*s  favourite  !    He  paints 
Another  picture,  which  will  wrap  the  world 
Once  more  in  wonder.    How  I  lung  to  know 
A  man  of  powers  so  noble  !    Hold  awhile  ! 
Let  me  enjoy  my  pleasure  in  long  draughts ! 
Am  I  awake  ?     Is  this  not  fancy's  dream  ? 
I  little  thoueht.  in  coming  to  Correffgio, 
Thet  I  shnuTd  find  a  second  Raphael  here. 
Oh,  marvellous  !  most  strauge  and  marvellous  ! 
In  our  great  cities  we  erect  great  schools, 
Our  princes  aid  ambition,  industry. 
Oar  youth  is  moulded  on  the  choicest  models. 
From  very  infancy  our  hearts  are  train'd  ; — 
Then  comes  some  glorious  opportunity 
To  exerciM  the  art,  so  thoroughly  leain'd. 


And  what  do  we  approve  ourselves,  we  scholars  1 
Why,  scholars, — good,  apt  scholars,  certainlj. 
But  genius  is  not  to  be  fosterM  so. 
It  blooms  not  in  the  hothouse  ; — sll  the  warmth 
And  nursing  care  of  artificial  aid 
Develop  not  the  fruit  that  charms  the  world. 
In  the  wild  woods,  untended,  it  must  grow, 
A  seedling  scattered  by  the  winds  of  chance. 
Ripening  by  chanc«,  a  forest  miracle. 
And  ere  we  wot  of  it,  and  while  we  gaze 
In  hopeless  awe  on  what  the  Past  hss  left. 
And  think  that  Genius  is  for  ever  flown, 
Lo,  there  it  stands  again  before  our  eyes. 
And  we, — we  look,  and  are  again  amazed  ! 
Strange,  that  a  Bethlehem  so  oft  gives  birth 
To  the  Divine  ;  that  the  benignant  angel. 
Who  briogeth  light  and  j<iy  into  the  world. 
So  oft  should  find  his  cradle  in  a  manger ! 

(Approaches  Antoh lo  and  contemplates  his  wtrk.) 

Antonio. 

Stand  there,  yoa  little  azare  hyacinth  ! 
Thy  violet  paleness  is  the  type  of  death. 

Julio 

(again  retiring^  and  looking  at  Antonio.) 

He  wears  the  aspect  of  his  pictures,— gentle. 

Genial,  and  full  of  feeling ;  but  that  air 

Of  sadness  ig  a  stranger  tii  his  works  : 

The  full  warm  bfoom,  which  glows  so  ricUf 

there 
Spreads  not  its  tints  upon  his  delicate  cheek. 

Antonio. 

Another  traveller  here  !    A  stranger,  too ! 

•;  (They  exchange  salut^ions.) 

JuLto. 

Your  pardon,  signer,  if  perchance  I  now 
Disturb  you  ?    But  I  could  not  leave  this  place, 
Till  I  had  paid  my  homage  to  the  artist. 
Whose  genius  is  its  crowning  ornament. 

Antonio. 

Alas !  dear  God,  then  will  yon  only  know 
A  man  dejected,  poor,  and  sore  distraught? 

Julio. 

How !    This  so  glowing  sun  glad  others  merely. 
And  have  no  warmth  nor  radiance  for  itself  ? 

A  NTONIO. 

rood  sir,  your  words  are  kind,  you  cannot  mean 
To  mock  me^  but  you  wound  me  tu  the  quick 
Although  you  think  it  not.    A  sun  * 

(Lays  his  hand  on  his  breast.) 

Did  you  but  know 
What  an  abyss  is  here,  how  dark,  how  dark  ! 
Not  one  poor  star  to  gleam  from  out  my  night. 


Julio  (with  animation). 

Nay,  from  your   ^Niiiix'  a  quenchless  glory 

beams 
That  with  a  halo  of  immortal  light 
Shall  one  day  crown  your  head.    How  are  you 

call'df 

Antonio. 
Antonio  Allogri  is  my  nanL«« 
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Julio  (wuuiug). 

Antonio  Allcgri,  uf  Corregffio  ! 

How  can  thai  nama  sound  itrangely  on  mine  ear, 

Which  loon  shall  vibrate  far  on  everj  tongue  T 

I  have  beheld  your '  Nirht,'  Antunioi, 

There  in  the  church.    You  >vishM  to  represent, 

And  you  have  wrought  a  miracle  !    The  light 

Pierces  the  murky  night  of  earthly  life« 

And  glads  the  shepherds.    Of  these  shepherds  I 

Am  one.    You  see  me  stand  before  you,  still 

In  wduder  lost,  and  comprehending  not 

The  sight  miraculous  which  now  I  see. 

Holding  my  hands  before  mine  eyes,  in  donbt. 

If  what  I  Iiwk  upon  be  not  delusion. 

But  the  barbed  arrow  of  sarcastic 
criticism  lias  pierced  too  deep  to  be 
easily  removed.  Correggio  sees  in 
his  visitor  only  a  kind-hearted  enthu- 
siast, but  will  not,  though  most  grate- 
ful for  the  sympathy  expressed,  receive 
his  favourable  judgment  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  judgpent  passed  upon 
him  by  the  famous  Florentine.  He  re- 
counts the  incidents  of  their  meeting : — 

AxTOino. 

I  knew  not  who  he  was,  and  thoughtlessly 
Offended  him.  The  owner  of  that  house, 
A  strange,  mad  knave,  who  bears  me  no  good 

will, 
Came  up  and  told  me,  that  his  guest, whp  sat 
At  yonder  table,  drinking,  was  a  dyer, — 
A  coarso-tongued  churl,  who  had  insulted  him. 
One  who  knew  nothing,  yet  would  dogmatise 
On  all  things.    So  I  own,  I  met  him  not 
With  that  respect  which  is  his  righteous  due, 
Ue  spoke  to  me  in  caustic  surly  tone. 
And  1  made  answer  to  him  scofflngly. 
Whereon    he    grew    incensed,    and  called    me 

'  bungler !' 
Abject    and   base,    and  said,  though  I    might 

have 
An  eye  for  color,  and  its  gaudy  hues, 
1  never  should  be  able  to  achieve 
True  beauty  and  true  grandeur. 

Julio  (with  mumation). 

There  he  is  right ! 
Achieve  you  never  will — ^ou  have  achieved, 
Ay,  even  beyond  the  Sistine  chapePs  self. 

Amtokio 

(makes  a  deprecating  gesture  with  hi*  hand). 

Ah,  dear  signor ! 

Julio. 

I  see  yuu  think  I  speak 
At  blind  men  speak  of  colours.    Tis  not  so. 
1  am  no  Angelo,  no  Michael  I. 
But  a  mere  mortal  man,  yet  I'm  a  Roman ; 
No  Cssar  truly,  yet  a  Julius. 
I  too  have  learned  to  know  what  painting  is. 
The  mighty  Raohael  Sanzio  was  my  master. 
His  lofty  spirit  novers  uVr  me  still, 
And  I  on  such  a  theme  may  claim  to  speak. 

Antonio. 
O  heavens !  you,  you  are  Julio  Romano  ? 

Juuo. 


Antonio. 

Yon  Julio  Romano  !     Can  it  b«? 
The  famous  painter  1    Raphael's  favourite  * 


I  waaso. 


JcLio. 

Antonio. 
And  yon  tell  me,  I  am  no  bangle r  ^ 

JtfLIO. 

I  tell  you,  that  since  Raphael  parted  hence. 
Our  country  has  no  greater  painter  known 
Than  you,  Antonio  Allegri  of  Correggio  ! 

Aktonio  (jrit*  d<nm). 

Your  pardon,  gentle  signor !    My  brain  reels  ! 
Your  words  have  stunned  me  with  a  wild  sv^ 

prise. 
And  in  the  maxe  I  cannot  see  my  war. 
AU  my  existence,  like  an  unknown  hroolL, 
Has  flowed  along  in  shadow  until  now. 
As  little  did  I  dream  I  could  be  great. 
As  that  my  powers  were  bent  on  bopeleaa  aima. 
All  simply  tnisUng  to  the  Muw  uid  fiate, 
I  went  on  painting,  and  my  labour  throve. 
Now— in  the  course  of  one  brief  day— hftTe  tw» 
Of  art's  most  famous  masters  sought  my  home. 
One  Btrlkos  roe  down  into  the  nether  duist, 
The  other  liAs  me  up  beyond  the  clouds. 
What  shall  I  think?    Is  this  a  dream,  or  noT 

Julio. 

And  if  that  one  should  say  as  I  haro  aald. 
What  then? 

Antonio. 

How  I   Michael  Angelo T    Think  you. 
That  ho  would  ever 

Julio. 

Tls  his  way  to  do 
What  no  one  dreams  of.    His  impetuous  spirit 
Is  leas  of  God  than  Titan,  and  his  greatoe 
Resembles  that  of  the  primeval  world. 
Grace  is  not  in  his  nature.    The  younger 
Fires  not  his  heart  for  individual  objects. 
But  the  old  Eros  in  his  l>oaom  folds 
The  universe  with  arms  of  giant  grasp ; 
No  winged  urchin,  but  a  youth  (tall  grown. 
All  life  and  vigor.    I  will  speak  to  him. 
Rest  thee  at  ease ;  I  understand  his  ways ; 
The  Titan  has  a  human  heart.    Like  Chronos, 
His  children  are  of  a  majestic  growth. 
But  there  is  nought  of  cannibal  in  him. 
lie  rather,  like  Prometheus,  snatched  fire 
From  heaven,  to  animate  earlh^s  common  cliqr. 
Let  but  the  slurm  blow  o'er,  Antonio. 
And  he  too  will  do  Justice  to  your  work. 
I  see  him  coming.    Go  into  the  house. 

Wo  really  wish  that  our  »8pae« 
would  allow  us  to  extract  the  ensu- 
ing scene  between  Julio  Romano  and 
Michael  Angelo;  but  it  is  not  fair, 
while  cordially  commending  a  book 
to  our  readers,  to  help  ourselves  to 
all  the  tid-bits.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 

Julio,  in  an  adroit  but  manly  waT, 
makes  the  sculptor  exceedingfj 
ashamed    of  himself   for^  his   former 

N\c\<&T^!^\  «xA  v(iQVVi«x  view  of   this 
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Dicture  elicits  the  following  eccentric  to  be  in  'a  moribund  condition,  we 

out  characteristic  criticism  : —  shall  not  yet  abandon  all  hopes  of  its 

recovery.     Not  many  years  ago  we 

M»*'°^*»"  were   told  that  iho  public  had  lost 

No  doubt,^  but  get  you  gone,  sir  I   Howl.  The  all    tasto    for    poetry,    and    that    no 

Has  chafed  mel  Ha!  now  I  can  comprehend  Singe^     however      SWeot,     had     any 

How  'twas  the  painter  here,  unhappy  devil—  chance  of  an  audience.     If  you  wished 

(sit*  down  before  the  picture).  to  throw  a  publisher  into  a  paroxysm, 

A  work  Hiie  this  is  not  read  at  a  glance.  the  oasiost  mode  of  accomplishinff  vour 

No  matter  what  they  Bbow  me  In  the  whirl  ^^,:,^    „,„„    *^      i                 ii       "6/"**' 

And  turmoil  of  my  rage-my  blood  boils  up  design   was    tO    clap  a   roll   of  manu- 

Before  my  eyes  as  well  as  In  mine  ears.  Script  VersCS  into  his  fist.      The  metft- 

WbS.rh.^ii"S'i^f.TSS  mli^i'rri  o«t  •.  """'Phos^  of  Ly<.'on  into  a  wolf  was 

And  Julio— he— as  though  I  could  not,  1—  mild  compared  with   that  which  fol- 

WeiU^  well  — he  felt  tiiis,  though,  himself!  By  lowed  ih^  touch  of  the  iambics.     Now 

The  picture's  finely  handled!    This  is  painting  1  ^^^^^  '^  *  reaction,  and   the   public  arO 

And  how  )>oetical,— trees,  landscapes,  flowers  !  said  tO  be  Screaming  for  poctry.     ThoV 

What  lovely  drapery!    This  reflected  light !  owa   rraftSnrr  U   in    »^«mo  .  ,«'k/.r>^^  u  ;. 

The  woman's  chLrming,  yes,  by  heavenfshe  is!  "®   g^tUng  it   m   reams  ,  whereof  it  18 

The  John,  too,  exquisite,  the  little  Christ  HOt     WOnderful     if    many     should     bo 

lubiimeiy  fair.    Per  Bacco,  this  is  colour !  Worthless.      Some,   howevor,  are  not 

^"^X^      '              ""                    "•  80,  but  exhibit    unmistakable  marks 

Although  I  chased  the  scurvy  Florentines,  of  geulus.      Alexander  Smith  pOSSOSSOS 

Like^vhose  thot  vended  doves,  from  out  the  tern-  abilities    which,    if    rightly    directed, 

And  climbed  myself  into  the  scaffolding.  Cannot  fail  to  make  him  eminent  as  a 

^S^T'irM'^r.T®»u*Jf^'u^'?rT^"'"^^™''°^  Poot.     The  real  danger  to  which  he 

That  I  had  all  but  killed  hts  Hohness,  f                  i        .          n     ^   ^.t                 ,   ^* 

By  flinging  down  a  pail,  because  he  came  ^^  CXpoSCQ  anscs  from  the  superlative 

Prying  so  early  to  my  studio,—  Commendation  lavished  upon  him  by 

In  painting  can  bo  U4ed,  why  that  is  mine  !  Cheap    literature,    haVO    bccn    let    lOOSO 

In  drawing  and  design  I  stand  alone,  upon     the    pubUc    aS    CriticS.       Worse 

iJut  as  for  dipping  m  the  paint-pot,  zounds  _^         ^                                  n                  ,i 

I  understand  it  not,  Ihot's  very  clear,  SUpportsrS   tor  a  VOUUg  author    COUld 

And  this  man  docs,  and  that  most  thoroughly.  not    be    found.      They    ply    him    with 

their  noxious  ana  indiscriminate 
From  these  extracts  our  readers  praise,  just  as  Charles  Onions,  the 
will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  Lively  Kiddy,  plies  the  Pet  of  the 
the  poetical  genius  ^'  Oehienschlager,  Fancy,  to  whom  he  acts  as  bottle- 
and  of  the  manner  iu  which  the  holder,  between  the  rounds,  with 
accomplished  translator  has  executed  execrable  and  adulterated  gin ;  and 
his  task.  We  have  already  indicated  the  consequence  is,  that  in  a  very 
our  opinion  that  this  is  not  a  drama  short  time  the  youth  exhibits  unmis- 
which  could  bo  successfully  represent-  takable  symptoms  of  groo^giness.  Wo 
ed  on  the  stage,  for  the  higher  scenes  by  no  means  intend  to  insinuate  that 
deal  too  exclusively  with  art  to  please  Mr.  Smith  has  been  so  elated  by  the 
"  the  groundliugs  ;"  and  in  its  other  approbation  he  has  won  as  to  be 
portions  there  is  a  deficiency  of  into-  beyond  the  reach  of  sober  and  really 
rest  and  action.  But  it  is  one  which  friendly  criticism.  Our  belief  is  far 
cannot  be  perused  without  exciting  otherwise ;  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope 
admiration ;  and  even  the  senti-  that,  when  he  next  appears  before 
mentalism)  which  operates  to  its  dis-  the  public,  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
advantage  as  an  acting  play,  may  gratulato  him  upon  having  freed 
possibly  recommend  it  to  many.  The  himself  from  blemishes,  which  are 
tone  throughout  is  remarkably  deli-  the  natural  and  inevitable  concomi- 
cate  and  pure,  and,  in  connection  tants  of  youthful  genius  and  in- 
with  the  beautiful  poetry  it  con-  experience.  One  other  name  we 
tains,  ought  to  render  it  a  histing  must  mention.  It  is  that  of  Gerald 
favourite.  Massey,  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  extra- 
It  is  both  absurd  and  wrong  at  any  ordinary  disadvantages,  has  already 
time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  won  for  himself  a  considerable  name 
despair  whilst  there  is  still  a  chance  in  lyrical  poetry,  and  who  certainly 
left;  and  although  it  must  be  con-  does  possess  a  large  share  of  the 
fessed  that  the  British  drama  appears  poet's  stirring  inspiration.     He  also, 
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we  olnerve,  hM   boon    seized'  upon  favonrable  to  the  deTclo|Nnent  of  flie 

as  an  objiHit  of  adulation  b?  certain  intellectual    faculties.     Also,    keepiii|f 

critics,    who    appear    to    think    that  in  remembrance  that   Sauthey,  Cole- 

they  can  win   their  way  to  eminence  ri  J^,  and  Shelley,  wero  poets  of  some 

by  flittcrinfr  each  new  aspirant,  on  distinction  in  the  flesh,  we   shall   re- 

the  hypothesis  that,  if  ho  rises,  they  frain    from   criticising    the     spavined 

must    rise    also.      They   have  called  dactyls  which   their    ethereal    spirit) 

Masscy  a  second  Burns.    That  he  is  deigned  to  dictate  to  their  Columbiaa 

not,  and  probably  never  can  be.     But  correspondent*.     Why    they    should, 

he  has  within  him  the  soul  of  a  poet ;  one  and  all  of  them,  havo  chosen  to 

and  if  he  can  rid  himself  of  a  certain  confine  their  favours  to  the  indwellere 

tendency  towards  verbiage,  engender-  of  the  hind  of  Barnum,  appeared  to  us 

cd  by  the  study  of  Indilferent  models,  an    incomprehensible     mystery,    and, 

and  endeavour  to  acquire  that  simpli-  we  thought,  argued    ill    of  their  pi^ 

city  of  expression  which  can  only,  in  triotism.     It  was,  to   say   the    least, 

our  complicated  language,  bo  gained  curious    that   Washington,    Jefferson, 

by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Saxon  &  Co.,  remained  as   much   attached 

stylo     and     phraseology,    ho     must  to  their  own  country  and  institutions 

succeed.     What  he  has  already  dono  after  death  as  in  life ;  whereas  the  base 

— and   it  is  worthy  of  high  praise—  British  bards  had  repudiated  all  sen- 

we  take  but  as  an  instalment  of  what  timents    of   nationality,    and    not  in 

ho  is  yet  to  do.    In    particularising  thought  only,  but  in   language,   had 

these    two— Smith   and    Massey — we  adopted     the     Vankee     phraseology, 

may   possibly   have  excited  a  feeling  However,  these  things,  being  iuscrnt- 

of  disappointment  in   the   bosoms   of  able,  must  remain  so ;  and  oflter  giv* 

other  bards,  who  doubtless  will   con-  ing  due  weight  to  tho  testimony  of 

sider  themselves  entitled   to    simihu:  grave  judges  eminent  literary   men, 

notice.     Let  them  possess  their  souls  and  distinguished  newspaper  editors, 

in  patience.     Ere  long  we  intend  to  we  could  only  deplore  Uie  defection 

havo    a    field-d^y,    and    minutely    to  of  so  many  pouts,  and  lament  that  the 

inspect  the  ranks  and  accoutrements  spiritual  harm(mies  were   so   littlo  in 

of  the  younger  British  volunteers.  accordance  with  our   own.      But  we 

That  word  reminds  us  that  Ameri-  are  now  startled  by  the   intelligence 

can  ingenuity  has  lately  insinuated  a  that  Shakespeare  himself  is  redivi' 

hope,   of  a  most  forlorn   description,  vuSy  and  that  be  has  dictated  to  a  pious 

for  the  resuscitation   of  the  British  American,  who  rejoices  in  the  name 

drama.     From  small  beginnings,  the  of  Pray,  a  posthumous  tragedy,  with 

science  of  spirit- rapping  has  increased  the  promise  of  many  more !     There, 

to  large  proportions.     We  pass   over  our  masters,  is  good  news   for  you. 

the  preliminary  phenomena  of    mcs-  We  have  long  talked  of  the  immortal 

sages  sent  by  the  mere  nameless  do-  Shakespeare ;  and  immortal  ho  i*,  with 

funct  to   their  kith  and  kin,  none  of  a  vengeance ;  for  he  has  stated  to  an 

which    equalled    in    interest    Defoe's  especial    correspondent     of    ours    in 

famous  narrative  of  the  apparition  of  Philadelphia    his   intention    to    write 

Mrs.   Veal,  which  had  the  extraordi-  on  to  the  end  of  time.     There  is  a 

nary  effect  of  selling  various  editions  drawback,    however.     It    grieves    us 

of    Drelincourl    upon     Death,      (No  very  much   to  be  compelled  to  state 

wonder;  since  the  experienced  ghost  that  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  in  an 

asserted    that    Drelincourt    *had  tho  avaricious   spirit,  and   that   its   ideas 

clearest  notions  of  death,  and  .of  the  about  tho  value  of  copyrights  seem  to 

future  state,  of  any  who  had  handled  have    been    exorbitantly    inflated    in 

that  subject,'   preferring  him   to  Dr.  the  spirit-world.    Of  course,  we  should 

Sherlock.   Never,  since^issent  was  or-  have  no  objection  to  arrange  with  the 

ganised,  has  there  appeared  so  efficient  spiritual     Shakespeare     upon     liberal 

an  imprimatur !)    Nor  shall  we  advert  terms — if  he  would  only  state  what  is 

to  tho  posthumous  remarks  of  Wash-  now  the  favourite  circulating  medium, 

ington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  which.  If  it  is  old  scrip,  that  fchairbe  forth- 

as  wo  had  occasion  to  show    some  coming;    or  if  he  prefers   a   cheque 

time  ago,  prove  incontestably  that  the  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  oflicial  ca* 

atmosphere  of  tho  spirit-worid  is  not  pacity,  at  twelve    months'  date,   we 
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shall  venture  that  fearlessly;  but  we  fore,  we  have  been  chary  of  advi^ng 
cannot  understand  what  use  a  spirit  Messrs.  Blackwood  to  purchase,  for  a 
can  make  of  the  current  coinage  of  large  sum,  the  exclusive  copyright,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  why  he  this  country,  of  a  very  remarkable 
should  wish,  to  carry  the  promissory  tragedy  by  the  deceased  William 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  Shakespeare,  called  **  The  Two  Loaf- 
Mr.  Matthew  Marshall  so  obligingly  ers  of  Arkansas,"  of  which  we  arc 
subscribes,  to  visit  the  "  pale  glimpses  bound,  under  high  penalties,  to  di- 
of  the  moon,"  where  we  apprehend  vulge  no  more  than  the  following 
there  must  be,  in  operation,  a  more  passage,  with  which  we  terminate  our 
satisfactory  banking  system.    There-  article : — 

WniTTLER. 

Tarnation  seize  me,  if  I  bear  the  taunt 

Of  this  young  locofoco ! — Skin  a  *coon  ? 

*Tvvere  easy.     Ay ! — and  ask  me  to  do  more — 

To  whip  my  weight  in  wild-cats ;  or  to  dive 

For  alligators  in  the  turbid  stream. 

And,  having  ta'en  them  by  the  rugged  throat**, 

To  wrench  their  entrails  from  their  jagged  jaws. 

And  fling  thcin  on  the  bank — why,  that  were  but 

A  summer  evening's  play !     There's  not  a  boy 

Within  Arkansas  but  might  do  the  same, 

And  after,  clamber  to  the  squirrePs  nest 

And  rob  it  of  its  nuts.     Shall  this  base  loafer. 

Than  whom  the  June-bug  which  the  night-hawk  cracks 

Is  in  creation  greater  of  account^ 

Chaw  me  so  catawampously  ?     Away — 

'Tis  night — be  red,  my  bowie-knife,  ere  day ! 

[ExiL 
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PEACE   AND    WAR. 


DIALOGUE  THE    SECOND. 

ovf e  Tta^  op^drfiw  ovf'  iv  tuvai  xoikcu( 
tlfjiuu. — Pln  dar. 

The  month  of  Novcmlwr  has  a  bad  who  had  "sat  under"  him,  what  hi 

character.     It  is  looked  upon  as  the  thought  of  it    Ho  answered,  "  WcU, 

black   sheep  among  months.     If  we  vou  were  not  long."     "  So  much  the 

could  drop  its  acquaintance  altogether,  better,"  said  the  rector;   "I  am  glad 

I  have   no  doubt  we  should;   but  it  I  was  not  tedious."    "But  you  were 

sticks  to   us  year  by  year,  and  will  tedious,"  rejoined  the  friend.     But  W0 

not  be  shaken  off,  for  it  holds  on  to  maintain  that  November  is  not  tedi- 

tho  fall  of  the  year  as  tenaciously  as  ous,  nay  often  agreeable ;   it  is  often  t 

Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  or  Lord  time  of  strangely  bright  sunrises  and 

Cranston's  goblin   page.     So  as  we  sunsets,  quiet  soft  wann  days,  "joura 

cannot  hang  the  dog  that  bears  the  des  dames,"  the  equinoctial  gales  hav- 

bad  name,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  ing  blown  themselves  out,  and  a  vexy 

examine  whether  he  bears  it  justly  clear  atmosphere.     With  November  in 

or  not.     And  as  November  has  a  baS  London  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  for  no 

name  among  months,  so  has  Boulogne-  man,  except  under  compulsion,  with  our 

8ur-Mer  a  bad  name  amongst  English  tastes,  would  linger  in  London  when 

watering-places.     For  English  it  is,  his  business  or  pleasure  is  over  there, 

and  not  of  yesterday ;  it  was  so  before  — at  least  in  this,  the  unsocial  season 

the  "  entente  cordialc,"  and  before  the  of  its  year.    It  is  true  that  that  gen- 

present  "  entente  amoureuse"  between  tlest  of  geniuses,  Charles  Lanab,  does 

France   and    England.      We  do  not  stand  up  for  London ;  but  he  could  not 

suppose  that  we  can  place  November  help  living  there,  and  he  was  a  sensible 

and  Boulogne  quite  in  the  position  of  man  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  neces- 

injured  innocents;   but  we  do  think  sity,  and  a  right-minded  man  to  at- 

that,  like    many   other    good  tilings,  tempt  to  overcome  the  evil  that  was 

they  have  had  to  suiTer  a  deal  of  un-  about  him  with  the  good  that  was  in 

merited  abuse,  and,  taken    together,  him.     November,  we  maintain,  in  the 

they  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and  country  or  at  the  seaside,  is  often  t 

make  out  a  tolerably  good  case  for  pleasant      month.      We      remember, 

defence.  some    years    ago,    a    peculiarly  rich 

First,  as  to  November.     The  name  November,  seen  to  perfection  in  that 

is  rather  pretty  than  otherwise.    All  city  of  gardens,    Oxford.      Wo    say 

the  consonants  in  it  are  cither  liquids  rich  advisedly ;  for  the  whole  vista  of 

or  labials ;  and  the  last,  as  in  others  of  Christ  Church  Walk  appeared  hung 

like   ending,  suggests  the   season   of  with  cloth-of-gold,  as  seen  against  a 

oysters.    It  is  a  month  of  thirty  days,  stainless  sky,  not  of  the  hot  ultraroa- 

and,  as  such,  in  the  agreeable  company  rine  of  summer,  but  the  pure  tender 

of  September,  April,  June.    The  first,  cobalt-blue  of  the  waning  year.   There 

perhaps   the    loveliest  month   in  our  had  been  no  high  wind  throughout  the 

year;  the  second,  pleasant,  if  not  in  month.     Hence  the  persistence  of  the 

itself,  in   the  prospect  of  May;  the  glory.      Scarcely  a  leaf   had    fallen, 

third,  the  real  May  of  the  poets,  the  There  need  have  been   short   search 

coming  of  ago  of  the  year,  the  beauty  for  the  golden  bough  which  the  Sbyl 

of  which,  like  other  kinds  of  beauty,  sent  iEneas  to  look  for,  for  the  groves 

as  it  begins  later,  lasts  longer  with  us  were  all  golden,  and  the  earth  lay  (to 

than  in  the  south.    Thus,  if  its  agree-  make  a  slight    alteration  in   Tenny- 

ableness  be  not  so  plain,  it  is  a  short  son's  line)  "  all  Danae  to  the  groves," 

month,  though  that  is  a  questionable  ready  at  the  first  blast  of  December  to 

merit.    We  heard  of  a  worthy  divine  receive  the  shower  of  wealth  in  her 

who,  aftor  his  sermon,  asked  a  friend  bosom.    Then  the  days  aro  just  long 
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enough  to  enable  a  man,  who  is  not  was  a  faint  redness  round  her  in  the 

a  fanatical  early  riser,  to  see  sunriso  air,  perhaps  partly   produced   by  the 

without  sitting  up  for  it,  and  sunset  smoke    of    the    metropolis;     at    all 

comfortably  before  dinner ; — no  slight  events,  it  had  the  effect  of  a  blush,  as 

advantage  in  the  opinion  of  a  living  the  pure  queen  of  night,  who  had  just 

poet,  whose  philosophy  is  more  of  the  left   her   bower  in   unveiled    beauty, 

garden  than  of  the  portico.    Dinner  sailed   over  the  great  bad  town,  so 

is  a  rite  to  be  performed  without  the  ex-  that  the  air  seemed  flushing  with  con- 

ternal  distractions  of  sunsets  or  moon-  sciousness,  as  it  did  when  the  Lady 

rises,  at  least  by  the  eupeptic  wise  man,  Godiva  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 

with   shutters  shut,  curtains  drawn,  unholy  eyes  of  Coventry.    This  even- 

and  three  pleasant  friends,  with  one  ing,  in   particular,  was   full   of  calm 

of  those  lamps  discreetly  called  "mo-  and  spirituality,  and,  in  general,  the 

derators"  diffubing  mellow  light  from  month  abounds  with  a  soothing  me- 

the  middle  of  the  round  table,  held  lancholy,  which  is  very  good  for  the 

aloft   by    a   pediment    covered   with  heart  and  soul.     When  fine,  it  is  like 

attic  figures  in  bronze,  French  Wat-  the  peaceful  and  natural  death  of  the 

teau  scenes,  or  an  Etruscan  sacrifice,  year,  which  passes  away'like 

being  to  us  moderns  with  its  moral  ..  *  »^       ,. 

name  a  more  cheerful  mentor  than  the  ^  .™,di.7ii'^!xriff.'ai«h'^"'''' 
skeleton  which  the  ancients  hung  up 

at  their  feasts  to  remind  the  guests  Such  a  death  as  all  good  people  would 

that  the^  had  "  but  a  second"   for  wish  to  die. 

their  enjoyments.  Shall  we  forget  Now,  what  shall  we  say  for  Bou- 
the  immortal  Fifth,  dear  to  urchins,  a  logne?  People  say*  that  those  live 
small  part  of  whose  associations  to  there  who  cannot  live  at  home,  ex- 
them  is  made  up  of  treasons  and  cept  on  Sundays,  being  buried  for 
plots,  and  a  large  part  of  fun  and  six  days  out  of  seven.  What  is  that 
fireworks  ?  Surely  the  poor  fanatic  to  us  ?  Wo  do  not  get  into  debt,  pro- 
Guy  would  have  kept  his  principles  in  bably  because  we  have  as  yet  had  no 
his  pocket,  and  his  tinder-box  out  of  strong  temptation  to  do  so.  But 
it,  if  he  had  known  that  his  very  what  if  it  bo  the  resort  of  our  Dun- 
name  was  to  become  a  source  of  an-  shanners  ?  It  may  be  well  that  it  is. 
nual  and  perennial  delight  to  yet  un-  There  ought  to  be  cities  of  refuge  for 
born  generations  of  heretics ;  or  the  the  debtor.  For  debt  is  not  the  un- 
most  he  would  have  done  would  have  pardonable  sin,  whatever  man's  laws 
been  to  turn  Irish  agitator,  and  may  mnke  it.  It  might  conduce  to 
**  blow  up"  the  three  estates  at  mon-  our  social  happiness,  and  even  morals, 
ater  meetings,  or  meetings  of  mon-  if  there  were  no  legal  recovery  of 
sters.  In  the  present  year,  Guy-  debts ;  all  debts  would  then  be  debts 
Fawkes  day  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  of  honour,  and  a  stigma  that  is  want- 
therefore  was  either  postponed  or  an-  ing  now  would  be  attached  to  the  non- 
ticipated,  according  to  the  impatience  payment  of  them.  We  do  not  care 
or  the  luxurious  patience  of  its  cele-  much  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
brators.  But  the  evening  of  Sunday,  credit  recognised.  As  it  is,  tradea- 
the  5th  of  November,  is  remembered  men  are  always  trying  to  entrap  one 
by  tho  writer  of  this,  as  illustrating  into  their  books.  In  that  case,  kind- 
the  frequent  beauty  of  the  season,  ness  and  charity  would  still  in  urgent 
The  evening  air  was  rather  cold,  the  cases  give  credit,  avaricious  speculi^ 
sun  had  gone  to  rest  wrapped  up  in  tion  never.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
robes  of  purple,  and  in  the  west  was  how  much  of  our  social  misery  arises 
that  sweet  green  tint  which,  mixing  from  the  ease  with  which  credit  is 
into  the  cool  blue-grey  of  the  hea-  obtained,  the  law  of  debt  being  so 
ven,  creates  an  appearance  and  feel-  severe — as  severe  almost  as  that  of  the 
log  best  expressed  bv  the  term  Romans,  who  gave  over  the  debtor  to 
"weird."  And  the  full  moon  rose  private,  while  we  give  him  over  to 
large,  and  of  a  deep  gold  colour,  over  public  bondage.  May  not  this  be  the 
a  hill  which  stood  between  the  spec-  main  cause  of  the  care-worn  look 
tator  and  London.  And  as  she  rose,  which  foreigifers  say  stamps^  most  of 
or  rather  stood,  suddenly  up,  there  the  faces  of  middle-aged  British  sub* 
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jects?    And  how  many  a  good  man —  station  to  hear  birds  sinffi  as  they  do 

good,  but  easy— in  the  complications  most  perfectly  in  the  woods  on  the 

of  commerce,  by  some  heedless  signa-  landward  side  of  the  Downs,  to  make 

ture,  gets  into  a  mynterious  money-  np  for  their  silence  on  the  seaward 

scrape,  of  which  he  will  never  know  side.     Boulogne  is  now  the  great  point 

the     beginning    or    the    end,    w  hich  of  handshaking  between  England  and 

haunts  him  ns  the  monster  of  his  own  France,  and  therefore  now  of  peculiar 

creation-haunted     Frankenstein,    and  interest;  and  then  there  is  the  camp 

infects  his  memory  with  a  quoditian  as  an  object  of  attraction   to   those 

shudder,  as  if  ho  'had   blood   on  his  who   wish   to  see    tho   workmanlike 

hands.  We  need  sny  nothing  of  Chan-  arrangements  of  a  people   who  are 

eery    victims.      Thanks    to    Charles  essentially  militar)'. 

Dickens,  their  case  i.^  mended  ;  but  the  „  ^^^  canponanles  bellum,  .ed  belligenmte..- 

historical  existence  of  such    frightful 

injustice  under  the  name  of  law,  is  But  I  confess  I  was  surprised  to  meet 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil,  friend  Irenajus  one  evening  on  the 
Yes,  it  is  well  that  there  are  such  pier  at  Boulogne,  the  last  man  I 
cities  of  refuge — well  that  there  is  a  should  have  expected  to  have  been 
Boulogne,  though  the  city  of  Londijn  attracted  by  a  camp ;  for  I  well  knew 
seems  rather  ashamed  of  it ;  for  it  ho  liad  no  other  business  there.  Bat 
has  corrupted  the  old  tavern-sign  of  as  the  Peace  deputation  was  undeni- 
••  Boulogne  Mouth"  into  "Bull  and  ably  very  much  attracted  by  the  court 
Mouth;"  a  sign  suggesting  not  only  of  the  Russian  autocrat,  perhaps 
k  harbour  for  the  swindler,  but  a  Irenseus,  in  going  to  see  the  camp  of 
safe  asylum  for  the  harmless  man  the  French  Emperor,  is  only  following 
who  has  lost  Iiis  bearings  amongst  the  newest  fashion  of  his  sect.  Wo 
law-papers,  or  who  is  gomg  mad  in  knew  long  ago  that  "  the  camp,  the 
the  midst  of  the  labyrinthine  difficul-  court,  the  grove,"  were  haunted  by 
ties  of  commerce,  liut  if  you  do  not  the  society  of  Love ;  we  know  now 
like  the  company,  you  are  not  obliged  that  at  least  two  of  them  are  occa- 
to  know  it.  Such  as  we  have  men-  pionally  visited,  if  not  haunted,  by 
tioned  are  a  small  part  of  the  popu-  tho  society  of  Friends.  One  never 
lation,  and  their  habits  are  generally,  grows  too  old  to  learn.  Walking  on 
for  sufficient  reasons,  unobtrusive,  the  long  pier  at  Boulogne,  opposite 
The  town  looks  pretty  as  it  scales  the  quay,  I  was  awaro  of  a  well- 
the  hill.  The  harbour  and  sands  are  known  stout  figure  with  neat  distinc- 
pretty.  The  sea-view  is  good,  espe-  tive  dress,  which  seemed  to  me  so 
cially  where  ^ou  see  a  bit  of  old  familiar  that  I  was  tempted  to  follow 
England  "looming  in  the  distance,"  it.  Its  stride,  however,  was  too  much 
your  position  being  the  upland  which  for  mine,  and  I  gave  it  up  for  the 
bears  Napoleon's  column,  the  pillar  present,  but  soon  marked  it  down  in 
of  Nemesis.  There  may  a  British  a  comer,  leaning  over  the  rail  in  con- 
heart  throb,  not  so  much  with  pride  versation  with  a  Douanier,  and  looking 
as  with  thankfulness  for  that  great  through  a  telescope  at  the  steamer 
deliverance  when  the  storm  of  war  from  Folkestone,  which  w*as  just  corn- 
that  hung  over  our  chores  was  almost  ing  in.  The  figure  tnmed.  It  was 
miraculously  driven  off,  like  the  friend  Irenaeus,  as  I  had  thought 
locusts  of  Egypt,  by  tho  strong  west  Tlf.polemus — ^"I  see  my  man," 
wind,  to  vent  its  fury  on  tho  east  as  Cyrus  the  younger  said  when  he 
of  Europe.  Boulogne,  like  Brighton,  made  a  dash  at  the  kin<r.  Ircnieus, 
is  pleasant  in  November  to  those  how  came  you  here  ?  What  are  you 
who  would  fly  from  tho  fall  of  tho  doing  hero?  Trying  to  convert  the 
leaf.  For  in  those  places  it  may  be  camp  into  a  conventicle  ?  Pockets 
spring  instead  of  autumn^for  all  wo  full  of  tracts?  Mind  what  you  are 
know,  on  very  many  days.  To  be  at  about.  There  were  some  well-raean- 
these  places  in  spring  is  wrong,  for  ing  Protestant  tractarians  here  a  little 
there  the  beauty  of  spring  is  lost,  while  ago,  who  ffot  into  trouble 
Often,  when  detained  at  Brighton  with  the  authorities  by  trying  to 
through  May,  ns  once  happened,  wo  introduce  heresy  into  the  trine  in 
hBve  gone  out  to  tho  HaasocVs  QsAc^  ^iq^V^  fA\«it(\^^e  bottles,  wbkh  bad 
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each  a  tract  tacked  to  the  bottom  of  the  reprint  of  My  Novell  by  that  dear 

the  cork.     It  .was    not    very    likely  BuIwerT     "Yea;    even  the  repriot 

that  thirsty  "moustache^*  would  bo  of  My  Nocel  by  that  dear  BuUver, 

quite    in     the     humour     to    receive  whom  you  seem  to  wish  to  hold  cheap 

ghostly  counsel   in   the   thick  of  his  at  all  events,  taking  the  bread  out  of 

disappointment  at    hearing    no   pop.  the  mouth  of  his  publisher.^'    Jack- 

I    fear    his  first    exclamation   would  in-otlico  we  see  gets  rude  again  by 

have  been  **8acre,"  even  though  ho  touching  his  mother-soil,  as  Ant^us 

was  too  well  brought  up  to  finish  the  recovered    his    strength.     Now    the 

sentence.      (To    Douanier):    Est-ce  French   officer  is  truly  a  preventive, 

que  Monsieur  comprend  TAnglais?  Many  a  little  contraband  project  has 

Douanier. — Mais,  fort  peu,  Mon-  been  nipt  in  its  bud,  in  the  brain  of  the 

sieur.  fair  projector,  by  the  thought  of  hav- 

Tlepolemus. — Dites     done,     vous  ing  to  pass  that  bent  sword  and  un- 

allez     profiter    des    instructions    de  bending  countenance.     He  looks  like 

Monsieur,  vu  quMl  est  com6dien  des  a  fire-eater,  though  he  is  only  a  water 

plus  distingues  an  theatre  royal  de  functionary,  a  tide-waiter. 

Philadelphia.  Iren^us. — I  do  not  like  the  French 

Douanier    (with    a  shrug    and  a  system  of  giving  the  look  of  soldiers 

smile). — II  faut  quo  j'aille  au  bateau-  to  tide-waiters  and  policemen.    War 

a-vapeur ;  Messieurs,  j'ai  Thonneur  de  is  bad  enough  in  itself  without  invests 

vous  saluer. — [Exit.]  ing    peace    in    its    trappings.    Louis 

Tlepolemus. — What  are  you  do-  Napoleon  has  done  well   to  propose 

ing  with  him?     Were  you    merely  the  institution   of  a  strictly  civilian 

fraternising,  or    trying    to  turn  him  police  at  Paris, 

from  his  speculations  in  the  direction  Tlepolemus. — Joking      apart,      I 

of  the  Atlantic  to  your  own  pacific  quite  agree  with  you,  though  on  other 

views?    Did    you    think  you    could  grounds.     You  dislike  the  profession 

make  him  an  instrument  of  yours,  be-  of  arms ;  I  dislike  playing  at  soldiers, 

cause  he  belongs  to  the  Preventive  or  investing  with    tho  attributes  of 

Service?  Why,  that  is  the  reason  why  this  noble  calling  other' professions 

he  wears  a  sword,  and  has  so  military  equally  honest,  but  less  honourable, 

an  aspect     Yet  he  is  only  half  a  sol-  less  dangerous,  less  solemn.     I  do  not 

dier.     I  suppose  you  are  practising  on  underrate  the  courage  of  the  police- 

him  to  get  your  hand  in.    ^  Nature  man,  which  may  be  severely  tested  by 

tried  her  'prentice  hand^*  on  him  be-  having  to  arrest  a  mad  Milesian  in  a 

fore  she  made  the  full  blown  militaire ;  three-pair  back  in  St.  Giles',  or  to  seps- 

his  sword  is  cropked — cross-bred  of  rate  two  determined  amazous  in  their 

sword  and  fickle.  rehearsal  of  the  battle  of  A-gin-court. 

Iren^us. — But     what     has     that  But  look  at  the  comparative  dangers 

crooked  sword  to  do  with  the  preven-  of  the  respective  duties.     In  the  one 

live  service  ?  case  seldom  more  than  a  broken  head, 

Tlepolemus. — ^Wait  till  I  tell  you.  in  the  other  death  is  risked.  It  was 
Prevention,  you  may  have  heard  at  perhaps  this  respect  for  the  profession 
some  time  or  other,  is  better  than  of  arms  which  induced  the  Romans  to 
cure.  Our  Custom  officers  are  not  a  preserve  so  carefully  the  distinction  be- 
strictly  preventive,  but  a  detective  tween  the  gown  of  peace  and  the  coat 
force.  They  board  the  steamers  in  of  war.  They  hated  playing  at  soldiers, 
the  Thames  in  sheep's  clothing  of  Irenjeus. — It  is  sad  to  observe 
plain  blue,  and  lie  in  ambush  for  the  how  our  French  friends  display  from 
unsuspecting  fair,  who  have  sometimes  the  cradle  that  fondness  for  war  which 
been  even  known  to  consult  them  attends  them  through  life,  though  I 
about  the  stowage  of  their  Cologne  must  allow  that  of  late  they  have 
water,  or  the  secretion  of  their  lovely  been  getting  more  sensible.  In  Eng- 
lace ;  till  at  the  landing-place  the  aw-  land  the  children  have  brass  gans  of 
ful  sentence  comes  out  like  a  thunder-  rude  construction,  the  noise  of  which 
clap,  ^  Ma'am,  you  must  pay  duty  for  pleases  more  than  the  association.  In 
the  other  things;  and  the  foreign  edi-  France  I  have  observed  their  military 
lions  of  English  books,  I  regret  to  say,  toys  are  much  more  suggestive ;  their 
we  must  take  away."    "  What !  even  gans,  for  example,  are  perfect  modele 
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of  real  artillery.     After  the  fighting  nwt^^    treading   on    pnrple    robes*'' 
at  the  barricades  in  February  1B48,  which  were  a  conjugal  ambuscade,  in- 
the  street  boys  were  seen  caricaturing  tended  to  bring  on  him  the  wrath  of 
the  ft-ightful  scene.    I  saw  once  with  the  goddess  who  punished  pride,     fint 
pleasure,  though  no  dancer  myself,  a  there  was  more  excuse  for  those  who 
dance  of  children  at  the- Jardin  d'iliver  set  the  trap  for  the  Greek  (frpat^xat'i^s 
in  the  Champa  Elysces ;  the  only  thing  rcur,  or  *^  general-admiral,*'  for  Aga- 
which  did  not  please   me  wan,  that  memnon  had  conquered,  and  was  come 
the  boys  were  drest  in  the  military  home.     We  hope  that  this  presump- 
costume  of  Louis  Quatorzo.    What  a  tion  has  been  sufficiently  punished  by 
sad  thing  that  the  infant  should  be  so  the  return  of  the  Baltic  fleet  without 
early  taught  to  aspire  to  be  a  shedder  having  done  anything  miraculous.  We 
of  blood,  to  be  one  of  a  profession  must  be  thankful  that  it  is  safe,  and 
which  has  been  aptly  said  "  to  get  its  not  forget  our  obligations  to  the  fine 
Uving  by  being  killed.*'  old  hero  ihat  he  has  brought  it  safely 
Tlepolemus. — I  am  happy  to   be  back.    At  any  rate  he  deserves  the  civic 
able  to  agree  with  you,  though  on  crown,  for  saving  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
different  grounds,  as  I    said  before,  zens,  and  indeed  the  mural  for  Bomar- 
The  French  have  gone  to  the  extreme  sund.    Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  a  good 
opposite  to  ours.     Shaken  up  together,  cause  and  a  stout  arm,  directed  oy  a 
we  shall  do  rery  well.    I  love  peace  modest  heart,  have  ever  had  more  to 
as  much  as  you,  but  I  cannot  say  I  do  with  success  than  overwhelming 
hate  war.     War  is  not  a  subject  of  forces.     Would  that  our  people  and 
love  or  hate,  any  more  than  the  cho-  press  would  well  ponder  this.     I  was 
lera  or  any  other  awful  thing  which  it  vexed  as  much  as  any  man  of  peace 
pleases  the  Inscrutable  should  exist  could  have  been,  at  the  description  of 
It  is  a  necessity  inseparable  from  our  the  putting  to  sea  of  the  Baltic  fleet    I 
earthly  condition.    As  such,  we  must  was  painfully  reminded  of  Tbucydidcs. 
accept  it  like  men,  and  be  ready,  at  all  "*  Now  the  whole    remaining^   multi- 
times,  to  bear  our  part  in  it  manfully,  tude,  so  to  say,  that  was  left  in  the 
It  is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  jest  city,  both  of  townsmen   and   foreign 
upon.    I  had  almost  as  lief  see  chil-  residents,  went  down  with  them  to  the 
dren  playing  at  priests  as  playing  at  fleet,  the  people  of  the  country  ac- 
soldiers,    ^though  I  detest  the  old  companying  each  of  them   their  own 
Puritans  and  their  principles,  I  can-  friends,  some  lovers,  some   brothers^ 
not  help    thinking    that    Cromweirs  and  some  sons ;  taking  with  them  as 
Ironsides  carried  a  better  spirit  into  the  they  went,  both  hopes  and  mournings 
battle-field  than  the  roystering  cava-  — hopes  of  that  distant  acquisition. 
Hers,  which  stood  them  in  good  stead  mournings  arising  from  misgiving  as 
at  the  hour  of  trial.     The  Normans  to  ever  seeinff  those  again,  as  they 
surely  were  better  engaged  on  the  eve  called  to  mind  the  greatness  of  that 
of  Hastings  in  fasting  and  prayer,  than  voyage,  and  to  what  a  distance  from 
the    Saxons  in  .drinking  themselves  their  own    country  thov   were  sent 
drunk  with  ale  and  hippocras  to  the  And  in  the  present  crisis,  when  they 
health  of  King  Harold.     Nemesis  di-  were  just  about  to  part  with  each 
rected    the    shaft    to    Harold's    eye.  other,  with  associations  of  danger,  the 
Nemesis  is,  indeed,  no  mere  mythoio-  terrible  entered  their  mind  more  than 
gical  personage,  but  a  living  and  cter-  when  they  decreed  the    expedition ; 
nal  principle  in  human  afl'airs  in  the  but,  nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of 
hands  of  the  Most  High.     Most  sad  their    strength,  and    considering  the 
did  I  think  the  inauguration  of  the  abundance  of  each  kind  of  prcf>aration 
present  struggle  by  the  banijuet  to  that  they  witnessed,  they  took  heart 
Sir  Charles    Napier   at    the  Reform  at  the  spectacle.     But  as  to  the  foreign 
Club,  and  the  vain  after-dinner  boast-  residents  and  the  reat  of  the  people, 
ings  which  accompanied  it.     Were  I  they  came  as  to  a  show,  attracted  by 
not  sure  that  it  did  not  represent  the  theresultof  a  conception  worthy  of  its 
spirit  of  the  nation,  I  should  have  object,   and    surpassing    expectation, 
trembled  for  its  consequences.    It  was  For  this  was  the  first  expedition  of  its 
too  like  the  return  of  Agamemnon  to  kind  that  had  sailed  from  any  one 
}uBgoodhouae  and  bad  wife^^^  to^^^  dV^^Vii^vii^  of  all,  up  to  that  timei  inita 
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Greek  element  of  strength,  by  far  the  a  yellow  hospitaUflag  on  a  powder- 
most  sumptuous  and  the  most  impos-  magazine,  by  way  of  saving  it  from 
ing."  This  was  the  inauguration  of  fire — tending  to  harden  the  heart  of 
that  expedition,  proverbially  disas-  his  enemy,  as  mendicant  impositions 
trous,  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Si-  tend  to  harden  the  heart  of  the  alms- 
cily.  Absil  omen.  For  our  consolation  giving  public.  He  has  been  called 
it  may  be  said  that  Nemesis  may  have  unseamanlike  for  sinking  his  ships  at 
been  still  more  outraged  by  the  as-  the  mouth  of  Sebastopol  harbour;, 
sumptions  and  falsehoods  of  Russia;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  that  was  a 
and  whut  can  we  expect  will  come  to  clever  •and  eccentric  conception,  and 
pass  to  a  government  whose  officers  are  has  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheels  of  our 
80  inhuman  in  their  pride,  that  they  fleet;  though  a  real  sailor  would  never 
preferred  abandoning  their  wounded  have  dreamed  of  it,  even  though  am- 
at  Alma,  to  acknowledging  a  defeat  phibious  like  old  Charley.  Still, 
by  a  Hag  of  truce  %  Those  old  Athen-  however  unseamanlike,  it  was  not 
ians,  though  indeed  no  saints,  were  far  immoral ;  while  those  other  proceed- 
more  religious  on  this  point  They  ings  were  unsoldierlike,  because  im- 
put  to  death  their  successful  generals,  moral.  The  hero  of  Scinde  was 
oecauso  they  abandoned  their  country-  laughed  at  by  that  scoffer  Punch,  for 
men  on  the  wrecks  after  the  battle  of  saymg  that  his  soldiers  must  be 
Arginusae;  and  on  one  occasion  they  "well-conducted  moral  men,  fit  to  go 
had  gained  a  victory  in  the  Pclopon-  with  him  into  Central  Asia,"  and  that 
Desus,  and  then  re-embarked,  carrying  every  soldier  was  by  nature  a  gentle- 
tbeir  slain  with  them  ;  but,  missing  man,  and  ought  to  act  as  such.  Sir 
one  man,  they  resigned  their  right  to  Charles  Napier,  of  Scindian  memory, 
the  trophy  they  had  set  up,  and  sent  was  right,  and  Punch  was  an  imper- 
a  herald  to  buy  from  the  enemy  that  tinent  scoffer,  though  he  tried  to  make 
one  corpse  at  the  price  of  the  honours  up  for  it  to  him  by  reporting  that  des- 
of  the  field.  So  we  have  no  reason  patch  shorter  than  Csesar^  which 
to  despond,  though  the  faults  of  the  consisted  of  the  single  word  "  peo- 
enemy  are  no  excuse  for  our  own.  cavi" — "I  have  Scinde;" — a  ques- 
Confidence  is  good — but  in  the  justice  tionable  Compliment. 
of  our  cause,  not  in  our  resources.  Irenjeus. — I  really  can  stand  this 
We  ought  to  try  to  strike  the  mean  no  longer,  TIepolemus,  lover  of  para- 
bctween  the  Crumplors  and  the  Croak-  dox.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
ers,  if  wo  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  that  soldiers  were  in  general  humane 
the  former  term  from  Mr.  Cobden ;  men  ?  Are  butchers  humane  1 
or  shall  we  call  them  rather  the  poli-  Tlepolemus. — Soldiers  are  not 
tical  bulls  and  bc^rs,  as  the  former  butchers,  and  butchers  are  humane; 
believe  in  England  and  the  latter  in  (I  do  not  say  butchers'  boys) — they 
Russia?  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  often  treat  the  poor  beasts  kindly  till 
that  a  man  of  peace  spoke  in  that  they  kill  them,  and  then  kill  them  out 
Bcornful  way  of  the  power  of  Russia:  of  their  misery  by  way  of  consistency ; 
such  an  expression  would  never  have  but  a  respectable  butcher  will  kill 
dropt  from  the  mouth  of  a  warrior,  without  pain  if  he  can — read  Sir  F. 
George  the  Fourth,  when  regent,  tried  Head's  accounts  of  the  Parisian  abat- 
hard  to  extract  from  the  great  Duke  fairs.  Besides,  he  kills  beasts  to  make 
an  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  the  people  live,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
British  cavalry  to  the'  French.  His  inhuman.  But  butchers,  though  hon- 
repeated  answer  was,  "  Sir,  the  French  est  tradesmen,  are  not  like  soldiers. 
are  very  good."  A  true  warrior.  Butchers  must  kill  and  run  no  danger 
though  not  bashful,  is  always  modest;  — soldiers  may  kill  or  be  killed;  the 
and  I  am  ready  to  maintun,  also,  personal  danger  makes  the  difference, 
that  a  true  warrior  is  always  humane ;  The  butcher  must  kill  in  order  to  live 
ao  that  Menschikoff's  proceeding  in  himself — the  soldier  must  kill  some- 
leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  times  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  his  dead  soldiers  being  killed  ;  in  this  they  are  certain- 
to  their  piety,  was  as  unsoldierlike  as  ly  somewhat  alike.  But  while  the 
that  other  proceeding  of  his  or  one  of  butcher  strikes  for  livelihood,  the 
his  colleagues  in  command,  of  hoisting  aoldler  strikes  for  honour.    Life  in 
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itself  has  few  charms  for  him;  he  two  fingers  from  each  hand.  Yoo 
freely  stakes  it  for  unseen  good,  and  woiild  have  thought  that  that,  if  any- 
in  this  consists  his  nobility,  io  this  thing  could,  would  have  barburiaed 
also  his  humanity,  for  thu  first  prin-  him.  I  saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  thai 
eiple   in    humanity   is   abnegation   of  old  man  drop  a  tear  upon  a  French 

self.     ]f  the  true  soldier  can  gain  a  translation   of  Uvcle  Toms  Cabirit  at 

bloodless   victory,    the    better    is   he  the  placo  where  litile  Eva  died, 

pleased;  for  ho  cares  for  victory,  not  Irknjeus — Quite  to  the  point,  but 

for  blood.      Cruelty    goes    hand    in  not  conclusive  to  me,  though  I  do  not 

hand    with    meanness    and    physical  doubt  your  word ;  for  I  have  no  mili- 

and    mora]    weaknef^s.    The    reason  tary  acquaintance.      I  will  tackle  yoa 

why  weak  things  love  to  tyrannise  is,  on  the  neutral  ground  of  history.    Let 

that  thus    they  imagine    themselves  me  see,  who  was  the  first  warnor?    I 

strong  thereby.     Strong,  generous  na-  think  his  name  was  Cain, 

tures  are  naturally  kind.     My  New-  Tlepolemus. — The  fratricide   was 

foundland  dog  lets  the  fowls  roost  on  no  warrior ;  he  slew  because  he  hated, 

his  back,  and  the  ducks  lay  eggs  in  and  he  hated  because  he  feared  the 

his  kennel.     On  this  principle  boys  moral    superiority    of    his    brother, 

are  more  cruel  than  men — they  will  Slavish  fear,  as  the  annals  of  crime 

pelt  chained-up  dogs,  and  teaze  horses  will  testify,  is  the  commonest  .motive 

they  dare  not  mount;  and  we  may  of  murder.    Surely  the   warrior  and 

trace  almost  every  defect  of  temper  the  murderer  are  the  antipodes  of  one 

in  those    noble    creatures    to    some  another, — I  mean  the  true  warrior, 

course  of  torment  inflicted  in  early  iRENiEus. — It  seems  to  me  that  a 

life    by  butchers'    boys,  baker-boys,  man   who   murders  for  the  sake  of 

stable-boys,  pot-boys,  or  some  spcci-  gain  is  very  like  a  man  who  kills  for 

men  of  that  most  repulsive  species  of  the  sake  of  conquest. 

the    whole    genus,   ^he    unmitigated       Tlepolemus. Wanton   conquest, 

schoolboy.       But    the    warrior — the  yes — but  a  good  soldier  must  have  a 

man  of  men — is  essentially  humane,  good  cause ;  and  such  a  cause  is  the 

because  he  knows  not  fear — because  command  of  his  country,  whether  hit 

ho  does  not  exaggerate  his  mere  life's  couutrv  be  right  or  not  in  commanding 

worth,  or  hate  a  man  for  only  wishing  him.    being  in  her  service,  he  is  bound 

to  take  it  from  him.     He  looks  upon  to  obey  her — 

his   enemy   as  a   competitor   in    the  xou)  ffjuta^pa  xai  hlxana  xae  tavdv^uj^ 

noblest  of  games,  who  is  necessary  to  As  for  one  who  takes  upon  himself 

bring  him  out,  and  gives  him  an  op-  the    responsibility    of    originating  a 

portunity  of  earning  immortal  honour,  war — if  wrong,  he  incurs  all  the  guiit 

History  will  furnish  numberless  ex-  and  punishment  of  Cain.     Hence  the 

amples  of  humane  warriors:  so  will  awfuiness  of  the  present  position  of 

every    man's    experience.      Do    you  the  Czar.     We  must  in  charity  hope 

know,  for  instance,  any  veterans  of  that  his  motive  was  not  mere  selfish 

Waterloo  or  Trafalgar,  any  of   the  aggrandisement,  else  never  did  blood 

wh^iq  fiapaOuvofMLZot'  or  aay^afjilvtoi.  of  cry  to  heaven  like  that  shed,  if  not  by 

England  ?  his  hands,  by  the  hands  of  others  in  Ida 

IrenjEus. — I  have    not    cultivated  name, 

their    acquaintance.      Perhaps    they  Iren^us, — Yes!      Think   what  it 

rather  fight  shy  of  me.  would  be  for  you  or  me  to  have  the 

Tlepolemus. — Well,  I  know  two  sorrows  of  a  single  slain  man's  family 

or  three.     I   know  one   old   colonel,  on  our  heads!     VVe  should  believe  in 

who  was  thcough  the  Peninsular  War  ghosts  then,  whether  we  do  now  or 

as  well.    He  walked  about  with  some  not.      I   should   not  like  to   change 

ounces   of  lead  in   his  body,  though  pliices     wiih    his    Imperial    JMojesly. 

none  in  his  head,  I  can  tell  you;  but  in  the  campaigns  of  1828-1829,  he  la 

he   wi»s  simple    and    gentle    as    his  said    to    have    sacrificed    a    hundred 

youngest    granddaughter.       I   knew,  thousand  Ru.ssians,  besides  Turks  in- 

too,  over  here,  a  "  vieux  gropnard,"  numerable.     No  one  knows  yet  what 

with  tho  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  the  present   war  has  cost,   and  will 

OD  his  breast.    He  went  through  the  cost  in  blood.      At  Sinbpe  ^he  Rus- 

leiit  from  Moseow,  and  loat  %  co\^  ^axv&  alew  for  the  sake  of^  ^layiog. 
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.  Bnt  wo  most  not  say  too  much  about  justly  a  name  as  a  bully.    Look  at 

it,  after  being  fools  enough  to  help  that  beautiful  scene  with  his  wife  and 

them   nt   Navarino.      It  would   have  child. 

been  as  well  if  we  had  listened  then  iREWiEus. — The  German  critics  com- 

to  the  men  of  peace.  monly  believe  that  episode  interpol- 

Tlepolemus. — Not     so;      but    it  ated. 

would  have  been  well  if  the  men  of  Tlepolemus.  —  Hang      the      Ger- 

war  could    have    known   who   were  mans !      Why   do   thVy   let  us   fight 

their  friends   and  their  enemies,  and  their   battle   against  Russia,  unhand- 

lired   in   the   right   direction.      Nav.v-  some  dogs  as  th(?yare?    They  never 

rino     might    then     have     prevented  did,  and  never  will,  know  their  own 

Sinope.  minds  on  any  matter  either  of  theory 

Iren.^us. — How    can   you    justify  or    practice.      They    are    threatened 

war?     Take  a  single  family's  sorrow  with  absorption  into  the  constellation 

which  has  lost  its  head,  and  fathom  of  the  Great  Bear,  and   France   and 

if  you  can  that  sorrow's  poignancy,  ,we  are  spending  our  blood  and  trea- 

Would  you  not  buy  off  that  sorrow  sure   to   prevent  it,  and   they-  would 

with  all  the  honour  of  the  national  pay  us,  forsooth,  by  shaking  our  belief 

flag?  in  Homer!     Episode  interpolated,  in- 

TLEroLEMUs. — No!  for  the  honour  deed!     I  fear,  Irenoeus,  I  must  givo 

of  our   national   flag  is  too   closely  you  up.     Homer,  sir,  is  ono  and  indi- 

bound  up  with  our  national  indepen-  visible;  and  if  you  say  he  is  not,  and 

^jlence   and    our   individual    liberties*  persist  in  it,  I  must  bring  in  my  pocket 

it    is    for   t!io   preservation    of   this  my  most  leathery  and  least  digestible 

liberty,  and   this  alone,  that  we  are  copy  of  the  Iliad  to  stop  your  mouth 

ready  to  fight  to  the  death.     "  None  withal,  unless  you   will   recant  your 

but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,"  and  literary  heresy.     Speak  not  of  Homer, 

none  but  the  brave  deserve  freedom,  unless  yon  love  him. 

As  for  you  men   of  peace,  ^ou  are  Iren-eus. — Weil,     if     Homer     is 

free,   because   men  who   "never  will  sacred,   his  lovers    are    not      I   will 

be  slaves"  risk  themselves  for  you.  pass   on    to   Homer's   great  admirer. 

If  left  to  yourselves  and  your  prin-  who  kept  a  diamond  Iliad  in  a  walnut- 

ciples,  though   I   do  not    think   you  shell — I  mean  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

would  act  upon  them,  you  would  soon  He  was  cruel.     Besides  bis  slaughters 

furnish  matter  for  a  book  of  horrors,  in  the  field,  ho  slew  his  friend  Clitus 

entitled  Friend  ObadiWCs  Cabin.  in  a  drunken  brawl. 

Iren^us. — 1   would  run   the   risk  Tlepolemus.  —  And     bitterly     re- 

with  you  as  slave-driver;   bnt  I  do  pented  it  all  his  life.     Richly  as  he 

not   know  what  we   are   driving  at  deserved  six  months  at  the  tread-mill, 

now.     You  spoke  of  the  humanity  of  under    the    new  act,  for  aggravated 

warriors,  and  challenged  me  on  his-  assaults   committed   under  the  infla- 

torical  ground.     Suppose  we  take  the  cnce  of  liquor — richly  as  he  deserved 

Greeks.     Achilles  was  cruel.  even  worse  than  this,  for  setting  Per- 

Tlepolemus. — I  beg  your  pardon,  sepolis  on  fire,  under  the  influence  of 

He  was  a  gentleman  though  a  savage,  Thais,  he  was  not  a  cruel  man  when 

much  like  those  red  warriors  of  the  sober.      He    treated   honourably   the 

West,  who  ought  to  make  their  white  captive  family  of  Darius,  and  in  the 

neighbours  blush  as  red  as  they  at  be-  Indian   desert    gave    a  helmetful    of 

ing  orlu  )ne  by  them  in  every  social  water,  which  was  on  its  way  to  his 

courtesy.     He  was  no  humanitarian,  it  royal  lips,  to  a  wounded  Macedonian 

is  true ;  nor  did  he  care  much  about  — an    act    which,    for    an    habitually 

the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  thirsty  soul,  must  be  considered   in- 

numhcr.       He    was    a    blunt    man,  dicativo   of   great  self-denial,  and    a 

though  not  a  plain  man,  and  he  did  disposition  the  reverse  of  cruel, 

love  hi :^  friend;  and  his  treatment  ^f  Iren^us. — You   will    prove    black 

poor  Priam,   when    he  came   to   ask  white   soon.      Never   mind.      Let  us 

for  his  son's  body,  does  the  greatest  nave  a  Carthaginian.     Can  you  deny 

credit  to   his   humanity.      You  must  the    cruelty    of    Hannibal  ?     Horace 

acquit  Achilles,  and  you  must  acquit  calls   him    "perfidus   Hannibal,"    and 

also  Hector,  though  he  has  got  un-  '^dirus  Afer,"    or    "the    awful  Afri- 
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can;**    and  we  have  heard    of    hia  which    he    gave    on    that ;  oceasion, 

wicked    oalh    of   eternal   enmity    to  "Faciem    feri,   miles," — ^"Strike    the 

Rome.  face,  soldier," — proves  that  he  wished 

Tlefolemus. — So  did  Nelson  in-  to  spare  the  lives,  though  he  waa 
calcate  on  his  sailors  the  duty  of  willing  to  spoil  the  heauty  of  the 
hating  Frenchmen  worse  than — the  young  dandies  opposed  to  him,  and 
original  Nicholas.  But  did  he  hute  disable  them  as  lady-killers; — rather 
them  himself?  No;  they  fought  him  a  humane  thing  than  otlierwise.  As 
too  gallantiv  for  thnt.  As  for  IJoraco's  for  Caesar's  conduct  to  his  politicil 
^^  perfidus  llannibal,"  has  not  Franco  enemies,  it  was  in  perfect  contrast  to 
often  called  us  "  perfide  Albion?"  the  practice  of  his  times,  lie  never 
Yet  we  are  the  best  of  friends  now.  pro^^cribed  anybody,  though  he  sub- 
The  fact  is,  it  was  tho  first  dactyl  that  scribed  most  liberally  to  everything 
came  in  his  way.  And  an  '*  awful  and  everybody.  At  last  he  fell  a  vic- 
African"  he  well  might  call  him,  tim  to  his  unsuspecting  good  nature, 
when  he  had  given  such  a  thundering,  and  died  by  the  daggers  of  those  im- 
though  runaway,  knock  at  the  gates  mortal  scoundrels  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
of  the  Eternal  City.  Hannibal  was  a  Co.,  men  who  had  eaten  his  mutton 
genial  man,  and  loved  a  joke.  It  is  and  drunk  his  Falcroian;  a  set  of  hypo- 
told  of  him  that  he  came  out  of  his  critical  rogues,  who  prated  of  liberty 
tent  laughing  before  the  decisive  and  patriotism,  when  they  only  wanted 
battle  of  Cannffi — a  circumstance  to  set  up  their  own  order  in  Rome, 
which  his  soldiers  considered  ominous  with  a  bureaucracy  ;  the  old  legitimate, 
of  victory ;  and  one  of  his  staff,  named  oligarchy  having  come  to  an  end  by 
Cisco,  asked  him  what  he  was  laugh-  dint  of  tribunes.  He  was  in  and  they 
in  at  He  replied:  I  am  laughing,  were  out,  so  they  slew  him.  Brutus 
because  it  has  just  struck  me  that  in  ought  to  have  contented  himself  with 
that  vast  host  of  Romans  down  there  being  leader  of  the  constitutional  op- 
there  is  not  a  man  who  bears  such  a  position;  but  nothing  but  office  would 
quaint  name  as  Cisco.  Tho  man  who  do  for  him,  even  if  he  broke  every  tie 
said  this  could  scarcely  have  been  in-  to  obtain  it.  The  fact  is,  that  Caesar 
human.  The  Roman  consuls  were  was  a  great  objective  soul,  with  no- 
inhuman,  if  you  please,  when,  after  thing  mean  or  little  about  him.  Read 
the  affair  at  Metaurus,  they  tossed  his  his  Commentaries.  They  are  all 
brother's  head  into  his  camp.  They  truth,  terseness,  and  modesty,  like  the 
were  cruel  to  him  because  they  feared  despatches  of  our  Caesar,  who  was 
him.  Hannibal  never  feared  them,  like  him  in  his  want  of  self-conscious- 
because  he  knew  that  he  should  never  ness  and  simple  grandeur  of  charac- 
be  in  their  hands.  Ho  had  a  poison  in  ter.  Csesnr  was  a  vicious  man,  it  is 
his  signet-ring  to  prevent  this  contin-  true,  but  his  vices  belonged  to  his 
gency,  and  which  did  prevent  iL  times  ;    the  avoidance  of   them    waa 

Irenjeus. — Well,  Hannibal^  I  must  scarcely  a  virtue  in  the  lukewarm- 
say,  was  not  his  own  historian.  But  blooded  Cicero,  whatever  it  may  have 
the  Romans'  great  man,  Julius  Ca)sar,  been  in  the  red-hot-blooded  Cato. 
what  say  you  to  him  ?  You  may  But  Cato  was  alone.  Ca>sar  must  be 
convict  him  from  his  own  mouth  of  judged  of  as  an  average  man  of  the 
wholesale  cold-blooded  massacres  of  world ;  and  we  are  not  diacuf^ing  hia 
the  Gauls,  besides  the  slaughter  of  his  morality,  but  his  humanity.  As  for 
own  fellow-citizens  at. Pharsalia.  Cicero,  he  was  cruel,  if  you  please; 

Tlepolemus. — Those  massacres  of  and  Cicero,  though  he  did  pretend  to 

the   Gauls,   though    wholesale,    were  wage  a  little  war  in  Cilicia,  was  essen- 

not  cold-blooded;    and   in  a  militiry  tially  a  man  of  peace.     What  a  fright 

point  of    view,   they   were    probably  he  was  in  when  he  ordered  Lcntulus 

necessary,  for  savages  do   not  know  and  Cethegus,  Catiline's  companions, 

when   they   ought  to  surrender,  and  to    be    put  to   death   without   trial ! 

thus  prolong  the  slaughter  by  their  Cajsur  took,  by  the  way,  the  hutuane 

own     bootless     resistance.      As    for  side  in  the  debate  preceding^  that  very 

his  fellow-citizens,  they  would  have  strong,  but  in  our  view,  weak    tnea- 

slain   him, — they   came    to   Pharsalia  sure^     Ar.d  with  what  vulgar  joy  he 

'>a  purpose ;   and  the  general  order  hails  the  news  of  Caesar's  death !  If 
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he  hated  him  so,  why  did  he  eat  his  or  drove  into  exile,  hundreds  of  fellow- 
dinners?  Why?  Just  because  he  citizons,  for  the  sake  of  selfish  power ; 
liked  to  say  he  knew  a  great  man,  and  ho  was  so  cruel,  when  adminis- 
ond  because  the  great  man^s  cook  was  tering  justice,  that  Maecenas  once 
not  to  be  despised.  Cicero  has  been  said  to  him  (one  wonders  how  he 
canonised  because  he  wrote  (pardon  dared),  "Come  down,  executioner," 
the  anachronism)  Johnsonian  Latin.  In  his  family  he  was  a  licentious 
Is  J()hnson*s  English  the  best  English,  brute.  Horace  and  Virgil  flattered 
or  Cicero's  Latin  the  best  Latin?  him,  because  it  was  as  much  as  they 
Do  things  exist  for  the  sake  of  words,  could  do  to  save  themselves  from  the 
or  words  for  the  sake  of  things?  Taci-  fate  of  Ovid; — poor  Ovid,  whom  the 
tus,  Sallust,  Pliny,  Caesar,  had  some-  patron  of  letters  sent  to  freeze  some- 
thing to  say,  and  they  found  words  where  in  the  present  seat  of  war, 
to  say  it  by  nature.  Cicero  wanted  when  he  was  never  warm  but  in 
to  say  something,  and  so  he  was  Rome.  What  do  you  say  to  the 
obliged  to  cast  about  for  something  Emperor  Noro? 
to  say.  His  style  was  evidently  got  iREN^ts. — He  was  a  horrible 
up  at  great  pains,  and  regardless  of  tyrant,  not  a  man  of  peace, 
expense.  The  beauty  of  Caesar's  Tlepolemus. — But  he  was  ;  for  he 
writinsr  is  like \  that  of  the  author  of  never  went  to  the  wars,  as  all  well- 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield — you  soon  regulated  Romans  did ;  and  after  liv- 
forget  the  style  as  you  read,  in  the  ing  the  life  of  a  tiger,  he  died  the 
interest  of  the  facta ;  just  as,  being  a  death  of  a  hare.  Yet  that  man  of 
healthy  man,  you  perform  your  vital  peace  was  a  human  fiend,  and  his 
functions  without  the  consciousness  name  in  all  time  to  come,  cv^u;  wvio- 
of  heart,  liver,  or  diaphragm,  1  hope  fioafiivov  crwf tx^jtrcu  fifta  xaxJaj,  "  is 
you  will  not  be  shocked,  but  I  confe&s  included  with  villany  as  soon  as 
I  think  Cicero  a  humbug — the  greatest  uttered."  How  different  was  he  from 
of  them  if  you  like — the  king  of  hum-  the  warriors  of  Rome,  both  under  the 
bugs,  as  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  was  republic  and  the  empire !  Seipio  is 
king- of  beggars.  I  concede  him  this  another  name  for  noble  self-nstraint, 
"  bad  eminence,"  but  I  cannot  re-  Fabricius  for  incorruptibility,  Cincin- 
tract.  How  he  sickens  vou  with  his  natus  for  model-farming.  As  for 
eternal  consulship,  far  more  perpetual  those  in  the  imperial  times,  Titus 
in  its  effects  than  the  dictatorship  of  destroyed  Jerusalem,  but  he  made 
Sylla!  As  if  no  one  else  had  ever  Rome  happy  in  his  short  reign,  and 
been  consul ;  as  if  there  were  not  a  bitterly  lamented  having  lost  a  day. 
Briton  Free-born, consul  at  Rome  now.  Trajan  was  a  grand  character;  and 
One  wishes  he  had  been  consul  nt  the  Emperor  Julian,  though  a  rene- 
Archangel   among    that    great  silent  gade,  was  every  inch  a  soldier.     As 

Seople  (as  Carlyle  calls  them)  the  an  apostate,  we  should  have  expected 
Lussians)  :  they  might  have  kept  him  him  to  have  persecuted  the  Christians 
quiet.  But  peace  to  his  manes!  with  the  zeal  of  a  religious  changeling; 
Though  his  philosophy  was  Plato  and  — he  did  not,  as  others  did,  for  he  was 
water,  his  rhetoric  Demosthenes  and  too  true  a  soldier.  Under  the  bad 
foam,  and  his  correspondence  dry  as  reigns,  where  do  we  find  a  character 
•*  the  land  of  Juba,  that  dry-nurse  of  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  war- 
lions  ;"  yet  he  did  know  how  to  write  rior  Agiieola,  as  de?-cribed  by  Taci- 
Latin,  hc^  had  the  episcopal  qualifi-  tus?  He  is  a  light  in  that  thick  moral 
cation  of  **  being  full  of  Greek  ;"  he  midnight. 

patronised  the  fine  arts ;    and  he  was  Iren^us. — Enough  of  Greeks  and 

somewhat  of  a  hero    in   his   death.  Romans.     You  have  unfairly  selected 

You    have  challenged   on   a  Roman  the  best  specimens.  Both  these  peoples 

ground  ;  I  accept  it.     Was  Augustus  were  cruel,  on  the  whole^    Why,  the 

a  man  of  war  or  a  man  of  peace  ?         .  Romans  had  gladiatorial  shows. 

iRENiEus. — A  man   of  peace;    for  Tlepolemus. — I  am   sorry   to  say 

he  made  it  his  great    boast  that  he  they  had,  but  not  in  their  most  truly 

shut  the  temple  of  Janus.  warlike  days,  the  first  days  of  the  com- 

Tlepolemus. — Well,  he  was   one  mon wealth.    Again,  these  shows  were 

of  that  triumvirate  who  put  to  death,  not  no   mach  indicative  of  positive 
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eruelty — that   is,    the  enjoyment    of  Coeur-de-Lion  was  more  humane  than 

pain — ns   of   carelessness  of   human  his  brother  Jolin.    Edward  the  Third 

life,  exhibited  in   the  love  of  nport.  of   England,  the  Black   Prince,  and 

The  bull-fifjhts  of  modem  Spain  are  Henry  the  Fifth,  were  as  gentle  as 

quite  as  had  for  a  professedly  Chris-  they  were  brave.     If  there  is  less   to 

tian  people.     But  you  must  consider  be  said  for  Edward  the  First,  he  is  a 

the  Greeks  and  Romans  not  by  them-  foil   to   the  Scottish   ciiiefs,  who   do 

selves,  but  in   comparison  with   less  equally  well  for  our  argument.*    The 

warlike  nations.     They  were  far  less  Black    Douglas,   for  instance,    was  a 

cruel  than   the  Persians  and  Cnrtha-  genuine   knight.     On    one    occasion, 

jfinians.     The   former  were   bad  sol-  when   he  scaled,  by  surprise^  one  of 

diers,  but  exquisite  executioners.    We  the  castles  garrisoned  by  the  English, 

read  of  one  of  their  queens  ordering  at  the  moment  he  mounted  the  para- 

an   ofiending    minister    to  be  flayed  pet,  a  woman  on  the  wall  was  stilling 

alive,  then  smeared  with  honey,  and  her  crying  child  with  the  threat  that 

Btung  to  death  by  flies.    The  story  of  the  Black  Douglas  would  come,  when 

Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  and  hanging  she  felt  an  iron  glove  on  hor  shoulder, 

his  skin  in  a  cave,  because  he  dared  and   heard  a  gruff  voice   say,  "  The 

to  rival  him  on  the  harp,  is  evidently  Black  Douglas  is  here."     It  is  hardly 

an   Eastern,  and  not  a  Greek  story;  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Black 

and  a  punishment  of  this   kind  was  Douglas  was  not  a  man  to  make  war 

actually  inflicted  on  the  Emperor  Va-  on  women  or  children,  even  though 

lerian,  in   the   latter  days   of  Rome,  the  men  of  their  nation  had  hunted 

when  he  fell  into  Persian  hands.    As  his  king  with  bloodhounds  in  his  ad- 

for  the  Carthapaninns,  wp  know  how  versity. 

they  put  Attilius  Regulns   to  death        Iren^us. — I    cannot    wait    for    a 

by  exposintr  him  to  an  African   sun  summary  of  universal  history.    '^Vhat 

in  a  barrel  lined  with  knives;  and  this  do  you  say  of  Napoleon  the  First? 
bec^us»  ho  kept  his  soldier's  parole       Tlepolemus. — -I    will     grant    you 

and  returned  into  captivity  after  an  that  ho  was   willing  to  sacrifice  life, 

unsuccessful  mission  to  his  country-  for    military    ends,    in     a    very    un- 

men.  Those  Carthaginians  were  essen-  scrupulous   manner,  but  he  was  not 

tially  men  of  peace,  although  they  did  positively    cruel.      The    putting    his 

not  on  principle  object  to  war.    They  Turkish    prisoners    to  death  at  Jaffa 

thought  that  to   trade  with  all    the  because    they  embarrassed  him,  and 

world  was  the  object  of  human  life,  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 

and  then  carried  on  wars  solely  with  illustrates  his  want  of  respect  for  life, 

the  object  of  establishing  a  connec-  but  does  not  prove  his  cruelty.    He 

tion.     They  fought  their  battles  by  loved  glory,  and  cared  not  for  what 

proxy,  and  gained  their   commercial  led  to  it,  even  if  it  were  suffering ;  but 

advantages    by    Gallic  and    Spanish  he  did  not  love   suffering.     He  is  a 

valour.     But  they  neglected  their  best  most  difficult    character ;    sometimea 

general  in  his  need,  till  a  run  upon  great,  sometimes  little;   a  gainer  of 

their  barks  came,  and  in  consequence  battles  when  he  was  well ;  a  loser  of 

a  national  bankruptcy,  and  Emilianus  them  when   he  was  dyspeptic.     The 

came  and  smoked  out    their  wasps  little  out-of-the-way  inns  in   France 

nest  of  free- trade.  are  hunnf  with  engravings  of  passages 

Iren^us. — ^I  am    getting  tired  of  in  his  life,  generally  illustrating  some 

this;  you  do  not  beat  me  in  argu-  kind  act  of  his.     It  is  not  for  nothing 

ment,   but   bear   mc   down   with    in-  that  a  great  nation  falls  in  love  with 

stances,  establishing  what  is  called,  in  one  man,  and  with  a  lover's  blindness 

the  carnal  jargon  of  war,  a  superiority  refuses  to  see  his  faults  or  be  told  of 

of  fire.     We  have  had  enough  of  tho  them.     After  a  lapse  of    more  than 

aceionts.  thirty. five  years,    his   namo   alone   is 

Tlepolemus. — Even  so.     I  do  not  enough  to  invest  his  nephew^  previ- 

think  the  middle  ages  perfection,  but  ously  almost  unknown,  with  tho  im- 

watters  were  much  improved  b>f  \,\i<i  i^erial  purple,  and  to  give  his  govern^ 

spirit  of  chivalry.     Tho  same  tuVe  a^  vav^TiX  w  >i.Vtw\^  VVc«.t.  no   other  has 
pliea  there.     The   truo  soidieta  v^^Te   i^o%a<i^^^  ^t^tsx  >^^  >cijss!k^  \wsjv:\  ^^^ 
AuiQAney  the  falae  ones  crael.    BicYi&t^   uoX  XWVnsi^^^^^  ^^^waa^a^^^^iMB^ 
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questionable  personal  qualitieR  of  the  it  continues  to  be  applied  to  them,  it 
present  emperor.  I  am  more  disposed  is  an  eternal  homily  on  the  duties  of 
to  agree  with  the  second  part  of  Lord  their  station.  The  hero  of  Scinde 
Byron's  line  than  the  tirst —  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  thai 
,„  ,                     ^            ^       .1  all  soldiers  were  bv  nature  ffentlemen. 

•*  Th«Te  fell  the  CTeatcit,  nor  the  worst  of  men.  »,.   .  .       ^,,    j  "      ..i         '^  .1  • 

•*  '  History    is    tilled    with    gentlemanly 

Irenjeus. — If    ho   was   not    cruel,  soldiers,  always  the  best.     The  bare 

some  of  hi%  marshals  were,  and  tlicy  mention  of  Sydney  and  Raleigh  will 

were  undeniable  soldiers.  suffice  us  hero ;   and  we  ought  not  to 

Tlepolemus. — But  not  gentlemen  forget  our  then  enemies,  but  now  fast 

by  birth  or  education ;  so  they  pre-  friends,  and  their  gentle  heroes,  Henri 

served  in  an  elevated  rank  the  feelings  Quatre,  and  Conde,  flhd  Villars,  and 

of  the  class  they  had  quitted,  in  manv  Saxe,  with  his 

respects  at  least.    Their  chief  fault 

was    that    they    took    no    trouble    to         **  Mewleur.,  vculllez  lirer  les  premiers," 

restrain  their  men.    We  are  not  dis-  addressed  to  the  enemy  with  a  bow 

cussing  any  character  that  falls  short  before  action.    This  gentleness  is  re- 

of  the  ideal  soldier.    I  cannot  help  Jated  to  huroanUy  as  honour  is  related 

thinking  that  the  perfect  gentleman  to  honesty ;  it  is  not  an  effort  of  prin- 

and  perfect    soldier    are   convertible  cipic,  but  bred  in  the  bone.    Of  our 

t^rms,  every  gentleman  in  esse  being  Peninsular    heroes,    none  was    more 

the  soldier  in  posse.     Froissart  and  all  gentle  or  brave  than  Hill.     And  there 

the   medieval    writers  consider  these  is   one    more.      Need    I   name    him? 

terms  convertible.    And  we  read  in  He  was  a  stern  man  in  the  service — 

Chevy  Chaee —  was  the  Iron  Duke ;    but   he  had  a 

*•  Many  a  gallant  gentleman  TOUgh   lot  tO  deal  with,  and   UO   bed  of 

Lay  gaaping  on  the  ground."  roscs  to  lie  on,  between  his  country- 

Tho  gentleman  'and  soldier  are  one,  f"**"'  ^is  allies,  and  the  enemy— the 

becau>^o   the   8oldior's  character   is  a  latter  bemg   his  least  difficulty.     But 

compound  of  gentleness  and   n)anli-  ^ ^^  ^"^  man  of  war  become  the  man 

ness,  without  both  of  which  qualities  ^^  P^'^^^*  ^^^  judge  him  thus;   for  I 

ho  is  incomplete.  »7  ^*>a^?  ^^^^^  «"»  '^  >»   ^^^  W"''"^' 

Irenjeus—I     always     considered  ^'*»^  "^"*«^s»  when  the  wars  are  over, 

the  term   gentleman  to  apply  rather  the  most  perfect  man  of  peace.     It  is 

to  birth  in  these  times  than  to  con-  ^^9,^]S^  *"«^  ^^  .^^^  ^^f  «^<>*  0^  ^^^ 

duct.     You   remember,  perhaps,   the  children  of  his  friends,  of  those  young 

jjjjgg *  beings  who  saw  nothing  in  him  but  a 

,„.  ^     .    ^      J    ,/       .  .  mild  old  man.     They  did  not  know 

** Within  (bo  bounds  of  Annandalo  ^e    •T'^««^„   i7-«/l.„«  . /-   \T:t^^^:^  .     iv«* 

The  geniie  Johnstones  ride-  ^f    Torres  Vedras   or  Vittona;    but 

f      Tbey  have  been  there  a  thousand  years,  they  knew  that    he    kept  a    stock    of 

A  tkouaand  yet  Bhau  bide.'»  shillings,  new  from  the  mint,  in  hia 

Now  these  Johnstones,  thou«»h  their  pockets   on   purpose    to   give    them. 

family  was  as  old  as  the  Cheviot  hills,  They  knew  him  as  their  silver  mine.  \ 
were  probably   very  rough-and-ready        Irenjeus. — Yet  his  name  was   the 

customers;  nor  did  th'3y  ride  along  the  Iron  Duke. 

Border    merely   to   air   their   horses.      •  Tlepolemus. — A    name    that   will 

They  were  moss-troopers;   which  is  last  as   long  as   history.      But  iron, 

the    eame    as    saying    many    things  you  know,  will  grow  warm  or  cold; 

which  did  not  tell  in  favour  of  their  it  is  a  substance  of  universal  applica-« 

gentleness.  tion  ;  it  does  not,  like  stone,  express 

Tlepolemus. — At  all   events  they  stiffness,  coldness,  an   inexorable  na- 

rode,  and  rode  well,  and  that  is  more  ture;   it  is  only  strong,  and  firm,  and 

than  your  men  of  peace  do;  and  it  enduring,  nor  easy  to  break  and  bend, 

appears   they   were   exemplary   boys.  He  was  the  Iron  Duke.     Yet  Copen- 

and  did  not  go  out  of  bounds.     But  hagen,  the  horse  he  rode  at  Waterloo, 

whether  they  were  gentle  by  nature,  was  by  his  order  turned  out  to  grass 

or  only  in   name,  it  is  certain   that  for  the   remainder  of   his   life,  as  a 

this  name  was  applied  to  the   well-  reward  for  bearing  him  safely  vV\\<s>!s."^ 

born,  from  the  conduct  by  which  they  lV\a\.  da^  o^  ^o.^%%  tccA >2cvw\^\v^  ^jjr^ 

wero  origiuaUy  distinguished ;  and  aa  aVvotV»  w»^«i^  Vk  xok^^x^^'^  f!a««ft.- 
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•p<mdcnts,  remiDding  them  that   he  do  not  fear  yon  much,  for  yoo  hare 

was  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  come  to  the  attack  out  of  breath,  like 

not  a  J::ck-of-all-trndes,  yot^  if  thoy  the  third  of  the  Curiatii ;    nor  quite 

eonld  help  'V,  his  old  pervnnts  never  un wounded  either.     I    think    I   have 

left  him ;  and  hlessings  for  kind  deeds,  little    to   fear  from    your   remaining 

and  kind  words  no  less  good  for  them  history,  for  the  cistern  must  be  diy 

than  deeds,  done  and  spoken   to  the  by   this  time.  '  You    have    probably 

poor,   and    those   dt-pendent   on   liim  done  as  young  divines  often  do,  who 

— blo88in<rs   fervent  jind    stroncf  and  let  out  their  whole  reserxoir  of  divin- 

humid  in  the  eye,  and  more  numerous  ity  in   their  maiden   sermon,  and    in 

by  far  than  its  own  hcant  silver  hairs,  consequence   appear    as   dry   and   as 

followed,   in   God's   good    time,   that  tough   as  oak-chips   in  their  second. 

laurelled  head  to  the  grave.  1  am  ready  for  you  with  a  fifty-horse 

This  is   my  case  ii»r   the   defence,  power  of  passive  resistance. 

But  how,  in  your  attacks  on  soldiers,  Tlepolemxts. — Do       you        think 

came  you  not  to  think  of  Cromwell?  soldiers  in  spirit  the  same  as  nitir- 

Ir£N£us. — Cromwell,   like    Maho-  derers? 

met,    must    be    considered    to    have  Iren^us — As  the  greater  is  to  the 

become  a  soldier  only  because  he  was  lesser.     Murderers  are  not  necessarily 

a  fanatic,   and    to   have   applied   the  cruel,  any  more  than  soldiers, 

strong  common-sense  with  which   he  Tlepolemus.  —  Did      you      never 

was  endowed  to  the  science  of  war —  hear  of   a    Friend    being    hung  for 

very  successfully  too.      If  it  had  not  murder  ? 

been  for  his  fanaticism,  he  would  have  iRERiEus. — Never!  we  always  read 

remained  a  butcher  at  Huntingdon.  them  out  first. 

Tlepolemus. — You  are  right  in  Tlepolemus. — ^Transparent  sophis- 
•considering  Cromwell  scarcely  a  case  try !  TUe  being  hung  does  not  con- 
in  point.  Though,  if  he  was  a  mere  stitute  the  murderer,  but  the  deed  of 
impostor  in  his  religion,  he  was  ;in  blood.  Men  of  your  body  have  mur- 
atrociously  cruel  man.  But  he  cer-  dered,  but  they  have  not  bieen  suffered 
fainly  was  not.  All  fanatics  are  apt  to  obey  God's  law  in  expiating  their 
to  become  impostors  in  many  things;  guilt;  because  when  they  do  so,  they 
because  in  that  they  are  fanatics  they  no  longer  belong  to  your  body.  Thus 
are  ready  to  saMrifice  truth,  honesty,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  system  of 
and  morality  in  general,  to  the  reading  out  has  only  the  eflect  of 
triumph  of  tlieir  views.  It  is  inipos-  staining  your  society  with  unexpiated 
sible  to  mistake  the  sly  twinkle  in  crime.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  lay 
the  corner  of  the  eye  of  a  genuine  too  great  stress  on  this.  Men  of 
fanatic.  Sidney  Smith  proposed  to  peace  are  not  often  murderers,  any 
deal  with  fanaticism,  not  by  contro-  more  than  warriors  are.  But  there 
versy,  but  by  asking  it  to  dinner.  If  is  a  spirit  of  murder  inherent  in 
I  were  to  do  so,  I  think  I  should  sub-  society,  more  damaging  to  human 
stitute  electro-plate  spoons  for  silver,  happiness  than  the  overt  act  whicji 
The  Jesuits  of  all  religions  are  alike  the  law  punishes.  Such  a  spirit  is  to 
in  many  respects.  Cromwell  was  a  be  found  in  the  seltish  hard-hearted. 
Puritan  Jesuit.  When  ho  believed  ness  habitual  to  these  accustomed  to 
people  Amalekites,  he  was  destitute  look  at  their  fellow-creatures  throufvh 
of  mercy  or  pity ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  inverted  spy-glass  of  trade.  Men 
him  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  are  dwarfed  into  worthless,  feelinc- 
as  a  cruel  man.  A  cruel  man  is  one  less  puppets.  They  are  spoken  of, 
whose  pleasure  is  the  infliction  of  pain,  not  as  souls  or  as  heads,  but  as 
Domitian,  whose  imperial  amusement  *•  hands." 

was  to  kill  flies,  is  to  my  mind  the  Iren^us. — Well,  so  they   are   on 

model  cruel   man ;    I   think  you  will  board  ship ;  and  the  soldier  speaks  of 

find  that  cruel  men  have  in  general  them  as  "  sabres  and  bayonets.'* 

been  men  of  peace,  and  that  men  of  Tlepolemus. — The    nautical    term 

peace  are  often  cruel  men.  had  manifestly  its  origin  in  the  mer- 

Irenjeus. — I    suppose    you    think  chant-service.     As    to    the    military 

that  you  have  parried  my  thrusts,  and  term,  it  is  pictorial  and  poetical,  and 

ibMt  your  turn  is  come  now.    Bui  V  Vva  xif^tblu^  to  do  with  tbe  moral  of 
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the  case.  But  the  hard-heartedness  inoumerable.  Those  were  the  days  of 
of  men  of  peace  coDsiats  in  lookinpr  dances  on  the  green,  shooting-maU'hes, 
at  man  as  a  machine  for  achieving  maypoles,  music,  land  madrigals.  It 
physical  well-being.  To  those  accus-  seems  now  as  if  May-day  had  changed 
tomed  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  pre-  its  nature,  because  it  has  ceased  to  be 
servation  of  life,  all  the  little  adjuncts  honoured.  England  was  merry  Eng* 
of  physical  well-being  become  of  exag-  land  then,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is 
gerated  importance.  Thus,  to  enhance  now,  the  land  of  the  seldom-smiling, 
luxury  for  a  few,  the  faces  of  the  many  where  men  breathe  the  atmosphere  of 
are  ground  in  mills;  and  the  wood- Trophoni  us' cave.  If  our  young  yeo- 
and  iron  of  which  those  mills  are  men  were  all  rifles,  and  our  gentlemen 
made,  are  looked  upon  in  the  same  mounted  rifles,  those  times  might 
light  as  the  blood  and  bone  of  God's  come  round  again.  But  firstly,  your 
image  which  sets  them  going.  It  is  men  of  peace  must  be  put  down, 
not  bread  alone  the  poor  want,  as  Iren^us. — Why  sigh  for  the  resto- 
horscs  want  oats ;  it  is  cheerful  and  ration  of  vanities  ? 
innocent  recreation  for  which  they  are  Tlepolemus. — Have  you  no  vani- 
athirst.  But  he  is  a  cruel  man  who  ties?  What  are  your  expensive  din- 
would  deprive  his  horse  of  a  roll  and  ners,  your  curiously  ventilated  houses, 
a  gallop  in  the  meadow.  So  he  is  a  your  stuffed  carriages  with  ascent  bo- 
cruel  man  who  does  not  care  for  the  tween  the  wheels,  your  cushioned  dor- 
recreation  of  the  poor.  Youmaymur-  mitories  called  pews,  your  publio 
der  a  man's  life  as  effectually  by  de-  meetings,  but  vanities  ?  i  cannot  help 
stroying  hope  and  happiness  out  of  it,  thinking  a  shooting  match  in  the  open 
as  by  cutting  his  throat.  air,   refreshed    by    a    moderate    con- 

ta<  vap  »75omc  sumption  of  sound  ale  or  cider,  infi- 
otav  rtpo^C^a^v  ^t^vipiZ^TtSrif.'  lyci  ""'^^X  ^-^^  ^  T*^^  u^""  a  spouting. 
y^r(>iro.,dxx'?4v;tov^a^i!tatv;xp<5v.  '»?.^^  \?  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
"  r-r  /v  //  J  r-  ggjjj^  enlivened  by  the  indefinite  con- 
Labour  is  a  duty  for  us  all ;  but  la-  sumption  of  human  pig's-wash  called 
bour  is  a  duty,  because  it  is  not  a  bad  tea.  But  you  men  of  peace 
pleasure,  but  the  curse ;  and  though  would  keep  your  vanities  to  your- 
we  undertake  it  cheerfully  ourselves,  selves,  and  let  the  poor  have  none,  at 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  mitigate  least  of  an  innocent  kind,  for  they 
it  for  others.  Now,  I  maintain  that  have  vanities  of  another.  Hence  it  is 
the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  that  young  Hodge  has  no  other  idea  of 
innocent  pleasures  of  the  poor  from  pleasure  but  that  of  nocturnal ly  stupe- 
the  face  of  our  country,  is  owing  to  two  tying  himself  with  Gocculus  indicus, 
things.  The  first  is,  that  Puritanical  under  the  name  of  beer,  till  he  finds 
leaven  which  has  remained  by  us  ever  he  cannot  get  money  to  drink  fast 
since  the  so-called  reign  of  the  saints,  enough  ;  and  then  poor  Mary,  who  has 
as  a  meet  punishment  for  the  crimes  been  pining  at  home,  is  dragged  to  the 
of  that  epoch ;  poisoning  our  social  altar  **  by  a  brute  beast  that  hath  no 
happiness,  embittering  our  domestic  understanding,"  who  wants  a  slave 
relationships,  infecting  the  very  cur-  and  not  a  wife,  to  wash  that  he  may 
rent  of  our  ideas,  and  showing  itself  swill :  and  utter  misery  ensues,  which 
often  when  .we  least  expect  it,  as  in-  is  only  modified  by  the  Act  for  aggra- 
eradicable  as  those  livid  stains  in  the  vated  assaults  removing  her,  for  a 
marble,  which  seem,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  power  of  her  tyrant, 
time,  to  come  from  the  interior  to  the  This  is  the  state  of  things  brought 
surface,  on  purpose  to  spoil  the  pure  about  by  you  men  of  peace  among  the 
beauty  of  the  Ariadne  of  Dannecker.  labouring  classes.  Man's  pleasures 
The  second  is  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  are  only  of  the  vilest  character,  while 
utilitarianism.  When  the  nation  was  woman  s  have  been  utterly  abolished, 
a  nation  of  warriors,  and  every  pea.  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  bold  asser- 
aant  was  an  archer,  as  every  gentle-  tion;  but  as  there  are  no  ladies  to 
man  was  a  man-at-arms,  and  even  hear  me,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
the  Cockneys  bad  a  military  organi-  tossed  in  a  blanket.  I  do  think 
sation,  then  did  the  necessity  of  war-  that  the  philosophy  of  the  teapot  is 
like  exercising  produce  merry-makings  for  men,  whatever  it  be  for  women, 
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a  false  philosophy ;  and  that  no  good  not  the  Russians,  still  less  the  French, 

ever  came  of  public  mectingfs  inaugu-  but  the  Chinese.     If  we  do  not  hale 

rated  wiih  libations  of  tea.     We  know  each  other  like  poison,  we  do  much 

that  the  only  goddesses  of  old  who  the  same ;  we  poison  each  other  like 

would  have  no  wine  olfered  to  Ihcm,  hate.     For  all    this,    I    say   nothing 

were  the  Furies.  1  do  not  object  to  tea  a^fniDst  tea  as  a  medicine,  bat  I  repu- 

as  a  sort  of  consolatory  medicine;  but  diate  it  as  a  source   of   inspiration. 

I  do  object,  to  it  as  a  source  of  inspira-  Wine  has  been  a  stereotyped  inspirer 

tion.     I  cannot  see  much  good  in  a  of  pouts.      Even  water  has  done  its 

thing  that  is  out  of  the  palo  of  poetry,  part  in  spite  of   Horace.     Does  not 

Some  have  tried  to  make  tea-songs;  Pindar  say  it  is  the  best  thing  ?    Water 

but  their  kettle  did  it  much   better,  is  sister  of  wine,  and  not  its  antago- 

Their   Te-Deums  were   inexpressibly  nist.      There  is  plenty  of  poetry  in 

tedious.  water,  and  painters  can  do   nothing 

Iren^us. — But  is  not  tea  the  bove-  without  it    Its  presence   is    the  life 

rage  of  tjie  Celestials?  of   the  country,  and  countrifies    the 

Tlepolemus. — Don't  try  to  be  a  town.  Those  two  words,  « living 
humourist ;  it  is  not  your  line.  I  sup-  water,**  are  instinct  with  beauty.  How 
pose  you  will  say  that  Hebo  poured  out  we  pity  the  poor  Londoners,  and  all 
tea  next,  when  the  text  expressly  such  as  are  obliged  to  drink  it  dead  I 
says  vBxtap  ii^voxoeh  proving  nectar  Water  for  ever !  if  you  will — not  tea. 
to  have  been  a  wine,  probably  as  Bums  immortalises  John  Barleycorn ; 
hard  to  got  anywhere  but  at  gods'  Byron  "the  sober  berry"  and  the 
table,  as  Sehloss  Johannisberg  is  "sublime**  weed;  but  tea  has  found 
anywhere  but  at  t^ourts.  But  PI  I  no  poet  to  praise  it  but  poor  Cowper, 
venture  to  sjiy,  if  she  did  make  tea,  who  had  all  the  pluck  knocked  out  of 
that  her  husband  would  have  none  of  him  at  Eton,  and  was  embittered  into 
it.  He  could  never  have  got  through  rather  old-ladylike  tastes.  We  have 
his  twelve  labours  upon  it.  But  heard  of  generous  wine  and  pure 
tea  was  certainly  not  nectar,  because  water — we  have  heard  of  "holy 
it  is  a  godless  drink.  Bacchus  was  water;" — ^Imt  who  ever  heard  of  holy 
the  god  of  wine,  Cores  the  goddess  of  tea  ?  Tea  is  essentially  heretical  and 
olwj  xpiOvvb^y  or  malt  liquor.  Prome-  heterodox,  associated  with  Anti-Com- 
theus  may  have  been  the  cider-god,  for  Law  meetings,  Rights  of  Women  meet- 
he  was  bound  in  the  land  of  oiS^^po;-  ings,  Schism,  Bioomerism,  Mesroer- 
aiiTj\yofiriroiQ  ala ;  and  Pales  may  have  ism,  Mormonism,  and  every  other 
been  not  impossibly  the  goddess  of  abomination.  Irenseus,  I  shall  begin 
pale  ale.  to  hope  to  see  you  at  church  when  I 

Irenjeus. — There  I  have  you  on  the  hear  that  you  have  given  up  drinking 

hip.      She    may   just    as   well   have  tea. 

been  the  goddess  of  tta.    Docs  not  iRENiEus. — You  have  launched  out 

Virgil    say,    "  Te    quoque,     magna  into  a  sea  of  tea,  and  have  not  yet 

Pales."  proved  men  of  peae«  crueK    All  your 

Tlepolemus. — I     will     tell     Mrs!  history,  as  I  said  before,  is  out. 

Irenajus  of  that  pun  when  I  go  back ;  Tlepolemus. — Not    quile.       What 

yon   shall   catch   it,    you    backslider,  do  you  say  to  the  doings  of   those 

But  as  to  the  Chinese  Celestials,  of  men  of  peace  who  took  possession  of 

whom  you  thoun^ht  first,  they  send  us  North   America?    There    was    satire 

tea  vindictively,  because  we  send  them  in    the  man  who  said,  "  When   the 

opinm.     Tea  is  considered  a  medi-  French  colonise,  the  first  thing  thev 

cine,  and  not  a  beverage,  all  over  the  do  is  to  build  a  fort;  when  the^Span- 

continent  of  Europe,  and,  before  the  iards  do,  the  first  thing  they  set  up 

continent    was    Anglicised,    was    so  in  a  church ;  when  the  British  do,  tho 

little  understood   in  some  parts  that  first  thing  they  set  up  is  a  tavern  or 

on  one  occasion  the  loaves  were  served  a  shop."    That  so-called  treaty  with 

up  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull,  tho  decoction  the  Indians  was  abominable  cruelty, 

having     been    thrown     away.       But  If  your  broad- brimmed  ancestors  had 

medicine  and  poison  are  the  same  in  attacked  them  with  rifle  and  bowie- 

Greek  and  tho  same  in  Homoeopathy,  knife,  as  their  descendants  do,  it  would 

Thus,  our  real  national  cnem\es  m«  \\v3^  V^^s^tv  vcitelU^ble  to  the  red-aklns. 
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but  tlie  war  of  the  ledger  SDd  the  fire-  and  yellow-feverish  nir  of  tnanufac- 
watcrs  they  did  not  understand.  If  turing  towns.  I  eay  that  tlio  taster  of 
they  had,  the  result  would  have  such  a  man  ought  to  be  respected.  Yoa 
been  ditifcrcnL  The  scalp  locks  which  have  no  right  to  civilise  him  against 
grew  under  the  broad  brims  would  his  will.  And  I  should  like  to  know 
soon  have  ornamented  the  leggings  who  is  most  civil — the  rod  gentleman, 
of .  the -Strong  Wind,  or  Black  Eagle,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  in  liis  wig- 
or  Oiled  Lightning,  Chiefs  of  the  warn,  or  the  yellow  snob  chewinr  to- 
Chcrokees,  or  have  dangled  from  the  bacco  in  his  store?  Try  tiiem  both 
flounces  of  their  squaws.  It  was  this  by  asking  for  a  night's  lodging.  Ire- 
fear  of  being  scalped  that  was  the  nseus,  do  you  call  scientific  men  em- 
probable  cause  of  that  main  article  phatically  men  of  peace  ? 
of  religion  of  the  Quakers,  the  un-  Iren-eus. — Yes,  in  that  they  are 
german  custom  of  wearing  the  hat  in  scientific,  decidedly.  Prince  Rupert 
all  presences.  Your  grandfathers  did  himself  was  a  man  of  peace  so  far  as 
it  to  keep  temptation  out  of  the  he  was  scientific, 
sight  of  the  Indians.  Tho  Turks  Tlepolemus. — ^Good  !  A  book  fell 
curse,  by  wishing  one's  soul  as  little  into  my  hands  lately.  It  gave  an  ac- 
repose  as  the  hat  of  a  German ;  they  count  of  the  effects  of  different  poisons 
might  bless,  by  wishing  it  as  much  as  injected  into  the  veins  of  living  dogs, 
the  hat  of  a  Quaker  enjoys.  Perhaps  cats,  and  rabbits;  describing  with 
this  custom,  so  unnecessary  now,  is  apparent  zest — at  all  events  with 
a  sort  of  penance  for  the  wrongs  done  minute  interest — the  agonies  of  the 
the  poor  Indians,  when  they  were  poor  beasts,  which  generally  termi- 
cheated  out  of  their  birthright  for  nated  in  death.  It  seems  to  me  that 
red  cloth  and  beads,  which  their  he  who  could  inflict  such  misery  on 
squaws  probably  would  not  let  them  that  noblest  of  animals,  tho  semi- 
refuse.  Poor  fellows,  they  little  human  dog,  might  have  been  put  in 
thought,  when  they  gave  up  a  few  the  dock  with  the  wretch  who  ap- 
acres  of  their  hunting  grounds  to  tho  peared  in  a  London  police-court, 
plough,  it  would  end  by  their  being  charged  with  roasting  a  cat  alive, 
elbowed  into  the  setting  sun.  It  is  a  Now,  do  you  think  any  soldier  could 
favourite  maxim  with  our  political  eco-  have  written  that  book?  You  do  not 
nomists,  that  men  have  no  right  to  in-  answer.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with 
habit  the  earth,  unless  they  cut  it  all  me.  There  are  other  occupations 
up — that  they  have  no  right  to  live,  which  harden  man's  heart  more  than 
unless  they  are  settled.  But  the  sons  war.  I  say  that  tho  man  who  could 
of  Ishmael  have  a  divine  right  to  be  have  done  that  for  the  sake  of  science, 
unsettled ;  and  is  not  the  desert  theirs  was 

to  this  day  ?  "  a  fi     ri     si  v 

But  what  right  have  you  to  say  One  who  wooid  pcep^ancTboteriiw 

that  a  red  nobleman  may  not  keep  his  Upon  his  moUicr's  grave," 

buffalo-drives    or  wild-turkey  covers 

to  himself,  just  as  much  as  a  white  -after  having  dissectctl  her  first  for  the 

nobleman  may  preserve  his  game  on  sake  of   science.     No  soldier  could 

his  own  ground  here  at  home  ?    Be-  have  written  that,  or  sportsman  either ; 

cause  you  are  no    sportsmen   your-  for  a  sportsman  is  only  a  warrior  out 

selves,  can  you  be  satisfied  with  no-  of  work,  and  his  worst  cruelties  are 

thing    short    of   making    an  end   of  accidental. 

sport?  for  I  dare  say,  in  your  hearts,  Irenjeus. — ^That  is  a  new  field  for 
you  want  to  do  the  same  at  home,  us  to  fight  on.  But  the  night  is  get- 
Tastes  differ.  One  man  likes  to  live  ting  cold.  I  am  shaken,  but  not  con- 
with  a  million  others,  and  breathe  vinced.  Let  us  to  my  inn;  wo  will 
with  them  foul  air,  and  drink  with  hear  it  out  there, 
them  filthy  water;  another  likes  to  Tlepolemus.— So  be  it.  We  will 
live  with  nature,  and  in  the  country  meet  again  at  Philippi,  without  part- 
which  God  made,  preferring  the  song  ing  now.  Let  me  take  your  arm. 
of  the  bird  to  the  squeak  of  the  mouse,  I  took  his  arm,  for  he  is  taller  and 
and  **  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  bigger  than  I  am.  As  we  strolled 
•ts  cresset  so  pale,"  to  the  gas-lighted  round  the  harbour,  our  attention  was 
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arrested  by  a  voice  which  cried,  ns  the  colonr  of  his  clotli,  for  footmen 
the  French  say,  **  to  succours.**  The  have  gaudier  liveries — but  by  the  io- 
voice  proceeded  from  a  small  boy  herent  romance  of  a  profession  whose 
on  the  ground,  whom  a  big  fellow  business  it  is  to  be  above  the  fear  of 
in  a  biuuso  was  kicking  with  his  death — the  fear  most  natural  to  all 
wooden  <4hoe8.  Before  I  hod  time  to  created  beings,  undervalue  its  absence 
interfere,  Ireneeus  loosed  my  arm,  as  we  may.  But  Irenseus  needed  no 
and  spying,  "  Friend,  hold  my  coat,*'  more  words ;  his  little  adventure  had 
went  at  the  bully  like  a  bull.  There  stirred  the  manhood  of  his  heart.  We 
was  a  vision  of  a  big  earcnns  roaring  had  no  longer  differences  to  adjui>t ; 
on  the  ground,  and  a  pnir  of  blue  legs  so,  although  we  met  to  discuss,  we 
finished  with  *'  sabot«i  *'  in  the  air,  both  went  to  sleep  on  our  respective 
while  the  littlo  sufiercr  thought  it  sofas.  I  have  since  been  informed 
a  good  opportunity  to  **  save  him-  that  he  has  subscribed  to  the  Patriotic 
self,*'  as  the  French  say  again.  Ire-  Fund ;  and  it  is  even  whispered  that 
Da9us  has  come  into  my  views  from  he  attends  his  parish  chnreh  regularly, 
that  date.  There  is  nothing  like  a  and  that  they  think  of  olecling  him 
practical  illustration.  Once  upon  a  churchwarden.  I  wish  no  worse  fate 
time  a  man  was  ma^  with  the  delu-  to  all  men  of  peace,  although  I  cannot 
aion  that  his  nose  had  grown  so  large  help  thinking  they  brought  the  Russian 
that  it  could  not  go  through  the  door  war  upon  us.  I  hear  that  the  Czar 
of  his  bedroom,  so  that  he  was  a  close  was  burnt  instead  of  Guy  Fawkes  in 
prisoner  there.  His  physician,  after  some  places  this  ^ear.  Now,  althongb 
two  mortal  hours  of  vain  argument,  I  do  not  like  effagy-bumtngs,  even  of 
took  counsel,  and  in  a  moment  sent  men  of  straw,  I  would  rather  have  sub- 
his  clenched  fist  like  a  catapult  stiUited  one  member  of  the  Peace  So- 
against  the  member  in  question,  then  ciety — ^I  mean  Mr.  John  Bright ;  for 
**  saved  himself  into  the  street.  The  although  Mr.  Bright  and  men  of  his 
monomaniac  was  soon  after  him,  in  stamp  are  not  much  like  Helen  in 
spite  of  his  streaming  nose,  with  his  other  respects,  they  are  like  her  in  be- 
hand  on  his  collar.  '*  Strike,  but  ing  ^^  teterrima  belli  causa.*'  If  it  had 
hear,"  said  the  doctor ;  '*  my  dear  not  been  for  them  and  their  lowering 
fellow,  you  are  a  cured  man.'*  the  character  of  our  nation,  the  Czar 
So  Irenaeus  was  a  cured  man,  and  would  never  have  cast  a  sheep's  eye 
I  needed  not  to  prolong  the  discus-  on  Constantinople.  Having  thus  satis- 
sion.  I  was  going  to  quote  Aristotle  tied  my  vindictive  feelings  by  a  bright 
to  him,  and  show  him  how  the  wis-  konfire,  I  would  wish  to  see  all  men  of 
est  of  Greeks  considered  the  noblest  peace  by  profession  cease,  not  by  ex- 
manhood  to  lie  in  military  virtue,  be-  tinction,  but  by  mediatisation,  as  the 
cause  the  soldier's  sphere  of  action  is  political  existence  of  the  lesser  German 
beset  with  the  greatest  dangers,  even  powers  has  been  merged  in  the  greater, 
with  death,  the  end  of  all  things.  I  Nor  do  I  entirely  despair  of  taking  one 
was  going  to  bring  the  ladies  to  bear  day  my  youngeat  bom  to  Madame 
upon  him,  and  show  him  that  woman  Tussaud's  waxwork,  and  seeing  there, 
was  seldom  far  wrong  in  her  instincts,  mid  the  resplendent  uniforms  of  her 
being  gifted  by  nature  to  see  truths  Majesty's  Ministers,  Cardinal  Wiseman 
in  a  moment  which  men  come  at  by  and  Mr.  Perry  the  military  martyr — 
eircuitous  reasonings,  and  that  one  of  the  sober  habiliments,  contrasted  with 
these  instincts  was  admiration  for  the  the  red  and  white  checks,  of  the  Last 
warrior — not  to  be  accounted  for  by  Man — of  Peace. 
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A    FEW   PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    CHRISTOPHER    NORTH. 
BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF  "  TE5  THOUSAND   A- YEAR." 

[The  ensuing  brief  but  interesting  and  aflfccting  sketch  of  one  so  long  the  glory 
of  The  Magazine,  was  written  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  his  forthcoming 
"Miscellanies;"  but  at  our  request  he  has  allowed  it  first  to  appear  in  the 
columns  of  The  Magazine  so  long  irradiated  by  the  genius  of  Professor  Wilson.] 

On  a  bright  frosty  day  in  Decern-  upon   his    shoulders,  and    surely   no 

ber,  1827,  as  I  was  quitting  the  ma.  Grecian  sculptor  could   have  desired 

thematjcal  class  in  the  University  of  anything  beyond  it.    As  for  his  eye, 

Edinburgh,   of  which   I   had  been  a  it  lightened  on  me  as  ho  passed,  and 

member  about  two  months,  one  of  my  suddenly  disappeared. 

class-fellows  said  suddenly,  "If  you        I  had  seen  power  and  genius  visibly 

want  to  see  Christopher   North,  he*8  embodied ;   and,   in   a   word,  I   think 

yonder !"    This  my  companion  know  that  never  before   or  since  can  any 

to   have  been   long  my  desire,  for  I  celebrated  man's  personal  appearance 

was  in  those  early  days  one  of  Chris-  have  so  far   surpassed  an    admirer's 

topher  North's  most  enthusiastic  ad-  expectation  as  Professor  Wilson's  air, 

mirers.    My    curiosity  was    gratified  face,  and  figure  went  beyond  what  I 

in  a  moment.     Walking  rapidly  across  had    imagined.      I    say  this  calmly, 

the    quadrangle    towards    his    class-  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years, 

room  (that  of  Moral  Philosophy)  with  during  which  I  have  a  thousand  times 

A  sort  of  hasty,  impetuous  step,  as  recalled  the  scene  which  I  have  now 

though  ho  were  behind  his  time,  was  faintly  sketched  for  the  reader ;    as- 

Professor  Wilson,  then   in  the  very  suring  him  that  no  one  then  knowing 

prime    of   life.*      A  faded,  tattered  this  gifted   and  far-famed    man  will 

gown,  put  on  carelessly,  fluttered  in  think  my  sketch  too  highly  coloured. 

the  keen   wind,  and  seemed  a  ludi-        As  I  heard  that  many  more  were 

crous    appendage    to    as    fine,  tall,  crowding    into    his   class-room    than 

manly  a    figure,    and    free,    fearless  were  entitled   to  do  so,  I  followed 

bearing,  as  I  have  ever  looked  upon,  their    example,  discarding  from    my 

As  he  came    nearer,  his  limbs  and  thoughts  for  the  nonce  aU  poor  Pro- 

their  motions  gave  the  idea  of  com-  feasor  Wallace's  sines,  co-sines,  tri- 

bined   strength,    agility,  and    grace;  angles, and  parallelopipeds;  and  when 

and  there  was  a  certain  sort  of  frank,  I  entered  the  Moral  Philosophy  class, 

buoyant  unaffectedness  about  his  de-  I  found  that  Professor  Wilson   had 

meanour    that    seemed    to    indicate  just  begun  his  lecture.     He  read  it 

light-hearted  consciousness  of   great  with  considerable  rapidity,  as  it  were 

mental     and     physical     endowments,  vehemently  urging  his  words  out  of 

When  he  came  near  enough  for  his  lips    compressed    with     the    natural 

face  to  be  seen  with  distinctness,  in  energy   of  his  character.     Professor 

it  I  forgot  everything  else  about  him ;  Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge,  when  speak- 

and  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  ing  in  public,  has  sometimes  reminded 

it  produced.      What    a    magnificent  me  of  Professor  Wilson's  manner. 

head!     How  finely  chiselled  his  fea-        The    lecture    was    eloquent,    and 

tares !     What  compression  of  the  thin  greatly  relished  Jby  the  auditory.    A 

but  beautifully  formed  lips!     What  a  small  incident  showed  how  he  was 

bright  blue  flashing  absorbed  with  his  subject,  though  the 

« ^     „w   1*      *  *u     *  J  «♦  lecture  was  probably  one  that  he  had 

"  Eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command  r  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^,^^      ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Add  to  all  this  tho  fair  transparent  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  after 

complexion,  flowing  auburn  hair,  and  drawing  it  across  his  forehead,  crushed 

the  erect  commanding  set  of  his  head  it  up,  and  placed  it  on  the  left  hand 


*  He  was  in  his  forty-third  year. 
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Bide  of  his  paper,  pnrtly  und«T  a  hook.  Professore.  So  one  afternoon,  after 
By  and  hy,  ho  required  his  handkcr-  walking  hesitatingly  up  and  down  the 
chief,  and  felt  first  in  one  poeKt't,  then  street  in  vvhieh  he  lived,  and  other 
iifthe  otiier ;  then  in  the  breast,  then  adjoining  ones,  I  summoned  up  spirit 
glanced  hastily  round,  evidently  in  enough  to  call  at  Ids  house,  and 
quest  of  his  han^lken-liief,  but  with-  inquire  if  he  were  at  home.  The 
out  pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  flow  answer  was,  y<'»;  and  od  being  aak- 
of  his  impassioned  rhetoric.  Thoffe  ed  my  name,  I  mentioned  it^,  adding, 
elTortH  he  n-nevved  several  times ;  I  ut  '*  a  student  in  the  university.'"  In  a 
it  was  not  lill  he  had  fini>lKHl  bis  Uc-  moment  or  two'n  time  the  servant  re- 
tnre  that  he  suddenly  saw  what  ho  turned,  suvinf  "The  Profej*.sor  would 
had  l)een  looking  for,  and  which  wo  see  me."  Somewhat  nervously  1  fol- 
had  si>en  all  the  wliilr.  IIo  uttered  a  lowed,  and  in  a  moment  found  myself, 
1oud"(Jh!"  n><  ho  thrust  it  into  his  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  his  library, 
pocket,  and  wiihdrew.  I  have  several  The  room  h:.d  a  disordered  appear- 
times  remindid  him  of  this  little  cir-  ance,  as  if  its  occupant  were  careless, 
cumstineo,  and  he  always  laughed  IIo  had  a  loose  wrapper  round  him, 
heartily,  raying,  "  Very  likely — very  his  shirt  collar  was  thrown  open,  and 
probably.  Tm  vcr)  thoughtless  about  he  seemed  wriiing.  "Pray  take  a 
such  things."  All  I  recollect  of  his  seat,**  said  he,  addressing  me  by  uame, 
lecture  was,  that  it  dealt  much  with  and  then  his  [>iercing  eyes  were  6xed 
Plato ;  but  I  was  completely  occu-  on  me  with  what  I  thought  a  slightly 
pied  with  Wilson,  feeling  that  I  could  im(>atient  curiosity.  "  I  feci,  sir,  that 
pay  my  respects  to  Plato  at  any  time.  1  have  taken  a  great  liberty,"  I  began ; 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that  this  distin-  *'but  I  am  an  English  student,  with 
guished  man  did  not  favourably  ini-  very  few  friends  in  Scotland,  and 
press  me  as  a  Lecturer  on  Moral  before  leaving  the  university  and 
Philosophy ;  inasmuch  as  ho  seemed  Scotland,  I  felt  anxious  to  have  the 
to  lack  that  calm,  didactic  manner,  honour  of  paying  my  parting  respects 
alone  befitting  the  treatment  of  uilH-  to  you."  **  Oh,  well,  I  am  mach 
cult,  profound,  abstract  subjects.  I  Obliged  to  you.  So  you  are  leaving 
think  those  who  frequented  his  class  the  university  ?  Are  you  the  Mr.  War- 
must  have  found  it  diflicult  to  realise  ren  that  gained  the  prize  for  English 
what;they  had  heard  from  him.  I  do  verso?"  i  told  him  I  was;  on  which 
Dot  indeed  recollect  seeing  any  .quq  his  whole  manner  dtered,  aod  became 
taking  notes  ;  but  I  do  recollect  think-  exceedingly  cordiid  and  gracious,  and 
ing  one  or  two  p:is.sagfis  in  his  lecture  his  smile  was  fascinating.  **  Well," 
▼enr  fine.  siud  he,  **as  you  are  an  Englishman 
I  did  not  see  Professor  Wilson  ui  a  Scotch  university,  I  was  a  Scotch- 
again,  exce|)t  perhaps  casually,  and  man  at  an  English  university — at 
at  a  distance,  till  a  few  days  before  I  Oxford ;"  and  he  talked  with  ani- 
quitted  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  malion  on  the  topic.  I  explained  that 
1828.  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  the  reason  why  I  could  not  attend 
meeting  him  in  society  ;  and  I  was  re-  his,  among  other  classes,  was  that  I 
solved  not  to  leave  Scotland  without  wished  to  cuter  at  an  inn  of  court 
being  ablo  to  say  that  I  had  spoken  to  immediately.  *'0h,  pho!"  said  ho. 
Professor  Wilson.  But  how  was  this  laughing  good-humouredly,  "you 
to  be  done  ?  Having  been  informed  have  not  lost  much  by  missing  my 
that  he  had  concurred  with  Professor  lectures !  You  must  read  for  yonr- 
Pillans  in  awarding  to  me  the  prize  self  on  these  subjects."  After  some 
for  English  poetry,*  I  thought,  after  other  conversjition,  I  happen^  to  say 
roanjr  qualms  and  misgivings,  that  an  — '*  There  is  only  one  other  person 
allusion  to  that  circumstance  niight,  besides  yourself,  sir,  whom  I  should 
to  a  generous  man  of  genius,  serve  to  have  liked  to  see  before  returning  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  the  liberty  I  pro-  England."  "  Who's  that?"  he  ask- 
posed  to  myself,  of  calling,  as  a  stu-  ed.  "  Mr.  De  Quincy,  the  •  Oinnm 
aent  quitting  the  university,  to  pay  Eater.'"  "Mr.  De  Quincy?  Why, 
my  parting   respects    to   one   of  the  he's  staying  with  me  now  I     Well,  I 

*  The  Martyr  Patriots  'W  nAx»'%  MumUwmm^  vol.  iL 
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dare  say  I  can  manage  that  for  you.  ForgHfulness.  "  Is  such  a  thing  as 
Come  in  to-morrow  evening  about  forgelling  possible  to  the  human 
nine  o'clock,  and  Pll  introduce  you  to  mind  ?*'  asked  Mr.  De  Quincj-— 
him.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  "Does  the  mind  ever  nctually  lose 
your  He  said  this  with  so  much  anything  for  ever?  Is  not  every  im- 
kindness  that  I  accepted  the  invlta-  pression  it  has  once  received,  reprodu- 
tion  ;  and  after  he  had  shaken  my  hand  cible  ?  How  often  a  thing  is  suddenly 
with  much  friendship  of  manner,  I  recollected  that  had  happened  many, 
withdrew,  he  instantly  resuming  his  many  years  before,  but  never  been 
pen.  thought  of  since  till  that  moment! — 
On  making  my  appearance  next  Possibly  a  suddenly  developed  power 
evening  at  the  .nppointed  hour,  I  was  of  recollecting  every  net  of  a  man's 
at  once  shown  into  the  drawing-  life  may  constitute  the  Great  Book  to 
room,  where  were  Mrs.  Wilson,  evi-  be  opened  before  him  on  the  judgment 
dently  a  very  amiable  and  kindly  day."  I  think  this  is  the  substance  of 
woman,  and  some  of  her  children.  In  what  was  said  on  the  subject,  Profos- 
about  ten  minutes'  time.  Professor  sor  Wilson  making  several  curious  re- 
Wilson  made  his  appearance,  with  marks  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  me- 
one  or  two  other  gdntlemen,  to  whom  mory,  and  suggestion.  I  ventured  to 
he  was  talking  very  energetically.  He  say — and  it  was  the  only  thing  I  did 
preserjtiy  saw  me,  and  shook  hands  venture  to  eay — that  I  knew  j»n  in- 
with  me  cordially.  "Oh,  you  want  stance  of  a  gentleman  who  in  hastily 
to  see  Mr.  De  Quincy  ! — Come  here!"  jumping  from  on  board  the  Excellent^ 
and  leading  me  into  the  back  room,  tg  catch  a  boat  that  was  starling  for 
towards  a  door  which  stood  open,  in  shore,  missed  it,  and  fell  into  the  wa- 
the  angle  formed  by  it  with  the  wall  ter  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  sinking  to 
stood  a  little  slight  man,  dressed  in  agreat  depth.  For  a  while  he  was  sup- 
black,  pale,  careworn,  and  with  a  posed  drowned.  He  afterwards  said, 
very  high  forehead.  "  Mr.  De  Quincy,  that  all  ho  remembered  after  plunging 
this  is  a  young  friend  of  mine — a  stu-  into  the  water  was  a  sense  of  freedom 
dent  in  the  university,  returning  to  from  pain,  and  a  sudden  recollection 
Engliuid."  After  a  few  words  of  of  all  his  past  life,  especially  of  guilty 
course,  he  left  us ;  but  Mr.  De  Quincy  actions  that  he  had  long  forgotten, 
seemed  exceedingly  languid.  He  Professor  Wilson  said  that  if  this  were 
spoke  courteously,  though  evidently  so,  it  was  indeed  very  startling:  and 
disinclined  to  talk.  Shortly  before  I  think  that  Mr.  de  Quincy  said  that  he 
we  wont  down  to  supper,  Professor  also  had  heard  of  one,  if  not  two  or 
Wilson  said,  "You 'shall  sit  opposite  three  such  cases, 
to  Mr.  Do  Quincy" — and  I  think  he  I  was  so  absorbed  with  watching 
added  in  a  whisper  and  with  a  smile,  nnd  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
"it  will  bo  a  queer  kind  of  uine  that  Professor  Wilson  and  Mr.  De  Quiucy, 
you  will  see  him  drinking!"  Pre-  that  I  left  almost  supperless,  in  spite 
sently  we  went  down  to  supper.  No-  of  the  kindly  pressure  of  Mrs.  Wilson, 
thing  could  exceed  the  gentle  unaf-  I  often  saw  her  look,  as  I  fancied, 
fewted  kindness  to  me  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  fond  interest  at  her  famous  hus- 
whom  I  never  saw  again  after  that  band,  whose  demeanour  had  a  noble 
evening.  I  saw  her  watching  me  once  simplicity.  Iliseyes  sometimes  seem- 
or  twice  with  a  good-naturt*d  amused  ed  to  glitter  and  flash  with  the  Irre- 
smile,  as  she  saw  me  intent  upon  Mr,  pressiblo  fire  of  geniun.  I  watched 
Do  Quincy,  and  his  doings!  I  can-  him  with  lynx-like  vigilance;  but  all 
not  at  this  distance  of  time  pretend  to  was  spontaueous  and  genuine ;  not  a 
say  that  his  small  decanter  contained  vestige  of  artifice,  affectation,  or  di8«^ 
coffee:  assuredly  it  was  not  wine,  bat  play:  no  silly  "inflicting  his  eye  on 
exactly  resembled  laudanum.  He  was  you  :"  but  all,  whether  grave  or  fro- 
taciturn  for  some  time,  but  gradually  licksome,  the  exuberance  of  a  glori- 
fell  into  conversation,  in  which  Pro-  ously-gifted  man  of  genius.  And  see 
feasor  Wilson  joined  with  vivacity,  how  hospitable  and  kind  he  was  to  a, 
It  was  on  some  metaphysical  subject;  young  English  stranger,  whom  he  had 
and  at  length  I  well  recollect  that  the  never  seen  till  the  preceding  day.  Ba- 
discussion  turned  on  the  nature  of  fore  Ileft,  he  asked  me  much  aboatnii[. 
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inteottons  and  prospects;  wished  me  **d*ye  do  ken  that's    Sir    Walter f* 

hcMuiily  well :  and  when,  about  eleven  Almost  while  this  was  being  aaid,  Sir 

o'etpck,  I  had  shaken  hands  with  him  Wa1t«r  Scott  seemed  to  rouse  himself 

and  goi  into  the  street,  the  sun  of  from  a  reverie,  and  sopn   afterwards 

oinus  DO  longer  shone  on  me,  and  I  wrote  rapidly  on  several   sheets    of 

felt  dull,  and  indeed  in  the  darlc.     As  paper,  and   then    quitted  the   Courts 

I  walked  home,  I  thought  myself  a  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  walking  very 

poor  pigmy  that  had  just  been  enter-  lame, 

tained  by  a  good-humoured  giant  I  Professor  Wilson's    noble  counte- 

nance  indicated,  to  even  an  ordinary 

I  never  saw  any  man  who  looked  observer,  the  impnUive  energy  of  his 

the  man  of  genius  he  was,  but  Profes.  character,  during  and  generous, — al^ 

8or  Wilson.     Next  to  him  was  Sir  acuteness,     rennement,    and    power; 

Walter  Scott.    Ilim  I  first  saw  in  his  one,  in  short,  to  fear,  to  admire,  and 

fifty-seventh   year,   when    I    was   at  to  love.      Everything  petty  and  mean, 

college  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  wan-  he  spurned  with  a  scorn    that  was 

dered  one  day,  in,  1  think,  the  month  magnificent ;  to    obscure    and    timid 

of  June,  into  one  of  the  law  courtn  to  genius,    he     extended,    with     tender 

hear  Mr.  Jeffrey  plead.     The  latter^s  kindliness,  the  hand  of,  as  it  were, 

fece,  let  me  say  in  passing,  appeored  the  King  of  Let  tent.    To  pretenders, 

to  me  that  of  an  acute,  reBned,  sensi-  however,  of  all  sorts,  ho  was  ntterly 

live,  and  somewhat  irritable  man,  but  merciless :    to    them,   the    crutch   of 

not  indicative  of  power.    I  had  been  Christopher  was  annihilation.     It  was 

standing  for  some  time  in  the  Court  fine  to  hear  him  talk  on  such  a  snb- 

of  Session,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  jeet:    his  eye,  his  lip,  his  voice,  his 

was  one  of  the  principal  clerks,  who  gesture,  all  in  fierce  and  vivid  accord, 

sate  at  a  table  below  the  judges,  when  As  an  instance  of  his  watchfulness 

my  eye  fell  upon  an  elderly  man,  one  of  literary  merit,  when  newly  mani- 

of  those  sitting  at  the  table,  wearing  fested,  I  recollect  his  once  saying  to 

a  msty-looking  old  stuff  gown.     His  me,  ^By  the  way,  do  you  know  any 

ehin  rested  on  his  left  hand,  and  his  one  in  the  Temple — a  special  pleader, 

right  hung  by  his  side  with  a  pen  in  or    something    of   that   kind— called 

it    Without  having  an  idea  who  he  Moile — Nicholas    Thirning    Moilef* 

was,  my  attention  was  soon  arrested  I  told  him  that  I  had  never  heani  of 

by  his  lofty  forehead,  and  a  pair  of  the  name:  on  which  he  pressed  me 

eyes  that  seemed  gazing  dreamily  into  much,  and  said,   **  Try  to   find   oat, 

a  distant  world  unseen  by  any  but  then,  for  he  is  a  vcrv  clever  fellow, 

himself.    The  more  I  looked  at  those  He  has  just  published  a  sort  of  poeti- 

ores,  the  more  remarkable  appeared  cal  version  of  two  or  three    of  the 

tneir  character  and   expression  ;   not  State  Trials,  which  I  have  read,  and 

bright^  or  penetrating,  but  invested  formed  a  high  opinion  of  them.     Some 

frith  a  grand,  rapt^  profound  air.     He  parts  are   beautiful — he's  a    man   of 

sate  motionless  as  a  statue,  apparently  genius.      I  shall  review  the  book  in 

lost  to  all  that  was  passing  around  the   Magazine;^   and   his  opinion  of 

liim.    A  sudden  suspicion  arose  with-  the  performance  may  be  seen  in  No. 

in  /ne  that  I   was    looking  on    the  288. 

mighty  Northern   novelist,  who   had  Professor  Wilson  read  with  prodi- 

nablTcIy  avowed  himself  the  author  of  ^ious  rapidity,  and  it  was  an  exfutust- 

Waverley  in  the  preceding  February,  tvs  reading :  ho  gathered  the  purpose. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  scope,  and  character  of  a  work,  on 

asked  a  person  standing  beside  me,  even  a  difficult  subject,  at  almost  a 

who     that     was,      indicating     him.  glance.    Instances  of  this  have  come 

"Whaur  d'ye  come  frae?"  said  he,  under  my  personal  knowledge :  and  I 

looking  at  mo  rather  contemptuously :  know  the  pages  in  Blackwood^s  Maga^ 


*  It  turned  out  that  the  name  of  "  Nicholas  Thirning  Moile"  was  assumed  by  a 

friend  of  my  own,  now  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel,  who  had  seat  to  me  the  very 

volume  in  question  in  his  assumed  name ;  and,  after  elancing  at  it  for  a  moment^ 

/  Meknowlea^ed  the  receiot  of  the  book  to  the  publisher,  but  soon  afterwards 

mght  of  it    It  was  only  a  few  moii\)i:vs  a^  \Sda^\  daBft»^«Ted  the  author. 
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vine  which  attest  Christopher  North^s  literary  men,  and  often  admired  hif 

marvellous  rapidity  and  accur&cy   of  forbearing  and  generous  spirit 

critical   judgment      As  a  critic,  his  Shortly  after  Mr.  Dickens  had  so 

perceptions  were  exquisite,   and    his  suddenly  eclipsed    in    popularity  all 

resources  boundless.    He  could  put  a  his  contemporaries,  Professor  Wilson 

Dew  or  an  old   idea  into  a  sort  of  spoke  to  mo  of  him  in  terms  of  high 

kaleidoscopic  variety  of  striking  and  admiration,  as  a  man  of  undoubted 

novel  asp(H.*tM,  and   with  a  charming  and  ^reat  genius;   and  he  spoke  of 

facility.    He  could  bring  out  a  mean-  ^^Nellif^  as  a  beautiful  creation, 

ing  often  more  distinctly  and  happily  Professor  Wilson  told  me  that  there 

than  his  author  himself.      His  rich,  were  two  things  he  specially  hated 

comprehensive,  and    penetrating    eri-  — letter-writing,  and  being  **made  a 

ticism    shed     new    splendour    over  lion  of,''  or,  as  1  recollect  him  saying 

Homer,    Shakespeare,    Spenser,    Mil-  contemptuously,  **a  Hone/."    As  for 

ton,   Dryden,  and    whomsoever    else  letter-writing,  I  never  received  from 

he  willed  to  set  before  his  own  and  him  but  one  in  my  life ;  and  that  was 

his  renderV  eye.  written  on  half  a  sheet  of  papei^  e?i- 

One  of  hi.s  most  distinguished  con-  dently  the  blank 'sheet  of  some  old 

temporaries,  not  apt  to  bestow  eulogy  letter.      Mentioning    a    lato    accom- 

lavishlyor  unworthily, — I  mean  Mr.  plished  dignitary  of  the  Church,  he 

Hallam, — in    his   Introduction    to  the    said,    laughingly,    " will 

.Z«t/eraZu9e  r/ J^urope;,  while  sketching  continue  writing  to  me,  though  I 
the  character  of  3E>en8cr,  thus  alludes  never  answer  his  letters,  nor  willl" 
to  a  fine  series  of  papers  by  Professor  One  of  those  letters  happened  to  con- 
Wilson  on  the  Fairy  Queen :  **  It  has  tain  a  friendly  allusion  to  myself,  and 
been  justly  observed  by  a  living  ho  sent  it  to  me  throughly  common 
writer,  of  the  most  ardent  and  enthu-  friend,  thinking  it  would  please  me. 
elastic  genius,  whose  eloquence  is  aa  He  never  called  on  me  in  the 
the  rush  of  mighty  waters,  and  has  Temple  but  once;  and  then  sate  a 
left  it  for  others,  almost  as  invidious,  long  time  asking  a  multitude  of  qaee- 
to  praise  in  terms  of  less  rapture,  aa  tions  about  the  Temple, — its  history^ 
to  censure  what  ho  has  borne  along  in  the  nature 'of  chamber  life,  &c.,  dus., 
the  stream  of  unhesitating  eulogy,  with  lively  interest ;  almost  suggeat- 
^that  no  poet  has  ever  had  a  more  ing  that  he  might  be  thinking  of  writ* 
exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  than  ing  something  on  the  subject. 
Spenser:"'  adding,  in  a  note,  **I  He  used  to  be  a  daily  visitor  at 
allude  here  to  a  very  brilliant  series  Messrs.  Blackwood's  saloon*  in  George 
of  papers  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  pub-  Street,  to  chat  with  them  and  one  or 
liahed  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  during  two  other  friends,  read  the  newa- 
the  years  1834  and  1835."  I  think  papers,  and  skim  over  the  magazinee, 
the  observation  which  the  Professor  reviews,  and  new  publications.  He 
makes  concerning  Spenser,  may  be  was  much  attached  to  all  the  Black- 
well  applied  to  the  gifted  critic  him-  woods,  giving  them  many  proofs  of  hia 
self.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  am  zealous  and  affectionate  good-will, 
wandering  too  far  from  the  object  of  How  pleasantly  have  I  chatted  with 
this  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  him  in  that  saloon  !  How  fresh  and 
Professor  Wilson.  genial  he  always  was !    How  sly  hia 

I  never  heard  him  speak  in  disparag-  humour!  How  playfully  his  eye  glit- 

ing  terms  of  any  of  his  contemporaries;  tered  while  he  was  good-humouredlj 

but  how  tremendous,  in   his  earlier  making  fun  of  you!    How  racy  hia 

years,  wore  his  flagellations  of  those  comments    on    literary  and  political 

whom  he  considered  deserving  of  them  topics !    How  ready  and  correct  hia 

aa  literary  offenders,  is  known  to  all  knowledge  in  all   kinds  of  subjecta, 

well-informed     literary     readers.      1  even   while  he  professed  **to   know 

have  conversed  with  him  much  about  very  little  about  them!" 


*  This  is  a  spacious  room  dedicated  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  to  the  use  of  their 
friends,  where  are  lying  numerous  newspapers  and  magazines;  and  ornamented 
with  busts  and  pictures  of  their  distinguished  literary  men. 
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I  saw  him  lost  in  that  saloon,  to-  by  a  fond  daughter,  for  the  purpose 

wards  tho  close  of  September,  1851.  »f  congratulating  one  in  whom  he  had 

I  had  been  for  ten  days  in  Edinburgh,  always  felt  deep  interest,  on  his  ap- 

Buperintcnding — as  that  was  the  long  proaching   marriage.      I   was    in   the 

Tacation — a  work  whieh  was  on  the  saloon  at  the  time ;  but  on  being  told 

e?e  of  publication,  and  had  lived  quite  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  me, 

secluded   nil   tho   time.      In    passing  though  he  was  feeble  and  could  not 

hastily  through  the  saloon  with  some  convt'rso,  I  went  to  the  carriage  door, 

proofs  in  my  hand,  I  camo  upon  Pro-  Shall  I  over  forget  father  and  daughter* 

lessor  WiUon,  sitting  there  as  usual ;  as  they  sate  opposite  to  each  other,  she 

bat  I   had  not  seen  him  for  several  eyeing  her  gifted  but  afflicted  ^ther 

years.      He  had  become  a  great  deal  with   such 'tender   anxiety!      Never! 

stouter   than   I   had    ever  seen    him  His  hat  was  off,  and  his  countenance^ 

before;  he  was  also  aged  much ;  but  on  which  fell  tho  rays  of  setting  sun- 

his  face  was  as  fme,  his  eyes  as  bright,  light,  was  fine  as  ever;    his  eye  was 

and  his  manner  as  delightful  as  ever,  not  dim,  nor  did  his  natural  force  seem 

He  did  *  not,  however,  speuk  with  his  abaledj&s  he  sate,  and  looked  at  me, 

former    energy.       **  They    tell    me,"  and   stretched    forth   his    hand ;    but 

aaid  he,  laughing  guod-humouredly,  when   he  attempted  to   speak,  alas! 

**that    you've   quite   buried    yourself  it  was  in  words  few,  indistinct,  and 

since  you    have  been    here !    What  unintelligible.       To    me    it    was    an 

have  you  been  about?*'     I  told  him.  affecting    moment — but    a    moment;- 

''Aye — it's  a  capital   title,  and  pro-  for  he   was  not  allowed  to  become 

raises  well.      You  have  set  us  all  excited.      Again  he  shook  my  hand; 

gaping  to  know  what  we're  to  have :  and  I  had  looked  my  last  on  Professor 

Tell  me  Aat  it's  about — I'm  anxious  .  Wilson.     The  next  I  heard  of  him, 

to    hear.      What's    your    idea  r*    I  was  his  peaceful  death ;   and  tl\en  a 

told  him  as  briefly  as  I  could.     ^  Let  burial  befitting  one  of  the  great  men 

me  hear  some  of  it,"  said  he,  after  I  of  Scotland. 

had    given   him   my   notions  of   the        I  am  almost  ashamed  to  commit  to 

kcope  of  tho  work  ;  and  I  read  him,  the  press  this  sudden  and  spontaneous, 

at  his  desire,  a  considerable  portion,  but  poor  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

How  I  recollect  his  full,  keen  eyes,  such  a  man  of  genius  and  goodness, 

watchfully  fixed  upon  me  as  I  read  !  I  am  altogether  unequal  to  the  taak 

The  next,  and  last  time  I  saw  him,  of    his  intellectual   portraiture  ;     bat 

was  also  the  last  time  that  he  left  his  what  I    have    written    is    true,   and 

own  house.     During  the  intervening  comes   from    my  heart;    wherefore  I 

years,  he  had  had  a  paralytic  seizure,  hope  it  will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit 

which  affected  his  powers  of  motion  in  which  it  is  offered, 
and  speech,  and  to  some  extent  his        Adieu,  Christopher  North!    Adiea, 

mental  faculties.    He  had  driven  up  John   Wilson  ! 
to  Mr.  Blackwood's  door,  accompanied  Samuel  Warren. 


•  Mrs.  Gordon^ 
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